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an  array  of  eyidence  at  once  oyerwhelming  in  magnitnae  and  yariety >  in  yerifi- 
cation  and  illustration  of  the  Scriptures  or  Truth. 

Hence,  in  a  new  edition  of  the  Bible  Dictionary,  no  apology  is  needed  for 
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the  author  does  not  find  reason,  in  a  republication,  to  change  and  correct  some 
of  his  former  statements,  it  is  merely  because  he  has  not  continued  to  inyes- 
tijgate  the  unfolding  eyidences  accumulated  by  restless  enterprise,  oir  failed  to 
disooyer  in  them  additional  credentials  of  the  trutiii  of  Diyine  ReyelatiozL 

The  present  edition  has  accordingly  undergone  a  careful  reyision ;  and, 
while  much  new  matter  has  been  incorporated,  not  a  few  of  the  articles  haye 
been  entirely  re-written,  so  as  to  jpresent  the  results  of  increased  inyestigation, 
and  materially  to  add  to  ijxe  utihty  of  the  work;  as  a  Handbook  to  me  Bible, 
hv  making  it  a  Repositoiy  of  the  Latest  Researches  in  the  seyeral  departments 
of  BiUicsT  Science. 

The  anthor  gratefully  remembers  the  kindness  of  the  late  Rey.  Thomas 
Hartwell  Home,  D.D.  He  also  cordially  acknowled^  the  friendly  courtesy 
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monuments  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  Louyre  at  Paris,  as  weU  as  for 
other  yaluable  communications;  to  A«  H.  Layard,  Esq.,  and  to  Mr.  John 
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May  the  Diyine  blessing  accompany  this  contribution  to  the  advancement 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 


**  To  God  the  Father,  God  the  Word,  Ood  the  Spirit^  we  pour  forth  most 
humble  and  hearty  supplications,  that  He,  remembering  the  calamities  of 
mankind  and  the  pilgrimage  of  this  our  life  in  which  we  wear  out  days  few 
and  evil,  would  please  to  open  to  us  new  refreshments  out  of  the  fountains  of 
His  goodness  for  the  alleviating  of  our  miseries.  This  also  we  humbly  and 
earnestly  beg,  that  human  things  may  not  prejudice  such  as  are  Divine; 
neither  that  from  the  unlocking  of  the  gates  of  sense,  and  the  kindling  of  a 
greater  natural  light,  any  thing  of  incredulity  or  intellectual  night  may  arise 
in  our  minds  towards  Divine  mysteries.  But  rather  that  by  our  mind 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  purged  from  fancy  and  vanities,  and  yet  subject,  and 
perfectly  given  up  to  the  Divine  Oracles,  there  may  be  given  up  nnto  faith 
the  things  that  are  faith's.    Amen."— Lobo  Baook. 
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fBonovzt 

The  BSbU  an  Eastern  Boob^A  ReveMvonfrtm 
fftaven-'Desiffned /or  all  Nati<nu^The  He 
eeisitp  ef  Biblical  Science, 

"While  it  ought  to  he  home  In  mind  that  the 
Bible  is  strictly  an  Eastern  book,  written  in 
Eaalem  lands,  and  by  Orientals;  at  the  same 
time  the  deront  student  will  remember  that 
tt  is  a  Berelation  from  heaven,  designed  for 
the  siiiritaal  education  of  the  family  of  man, 
of  all  Tarieties  of  talent  and  training,  4n 
erery  geogrsphical  position.  It  Is  therefore 
a  matter  of  fact  that  the  Scriptures,  given 
in  all  th^r  parts  by  Inspiration  of  God,  are 
so  wonderfidly  composed  as  to  interest  all 
elasaes;  the  child  feels  himself  to  be  spoken 
to  In  them,  and  the  philosopher  finds  materials 
there  for  subseqnent  meditation.  Snchabook 
must  accordingly  embrace  within  itself  a  great 
variety  of  characteristics,  which  are  adapted 
to  the  diverse  states  of  its  readers.  The  same 
expression  that  is  well  fitted  for  one  mind  is 
not  10  well  adapted  to  a  different  mind,  and 
thus  what  ie  clear  to  the  former  is  often 
Cbacore  to  the  latter.  Yet  the  several  apparent 
obaenritiea  do  not  arise  from  anything  really 
dark  or  mysterious  in  the  inspired  volmne; 
bat  from  the  modes  of  life  and  peculiar  cir- 
tT*''1aTTftn  connected  with  the  people  of  the 
East,  of  which  we,  who  inhabit  a  different 
region,  and  are  placed  in  different  drcnm- 
stances,  have  very  imperfect  conceptions. 
Henoe,  many  passages  In  the  sacred  volmne 
will  remain  obscure  to  the  reader  who  is 
nnacquataxted  with  Biblical  literatme. 

As  the  Hebrews  were  an  Oriental  people^ 
their  character  and  state  may  be  illustrated 
in  various  particulars,  by  the  deecription^  of 
fhe  whole  Eastern  world.  The  Bible  student 
can  therefore  derive  profit  from  reading  the 
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books  which  Oriental  travellera  havo  written  ( 
particularly  from  Bfaundrell,  Shaw,  Haesel- 
QAlst,  Volney,  Niebnhr,  Seetzen,  Burckhardt, 
Irby  and  Mangles,  Olin,  Wilson,  Lynch, 
Williams,  Van  de  Velde,  Barclay,  Dr.  E. 
Bobin8on,Thompson,  Porter,  Stanley,  Palmer, 
Tristram,  M.  Clermont-Oanneau,  the  "Be- 
oovery  of  Jerusalem,"  by  Captains  Wilson  and 
Warren>  the  volumes  of  the  Palestine  Explo- 
ration Fund;  and  those  of  Loftus,  Layard, 
and  Mr.  G.  Smith,  on  Kineveh  and  Baby- 
lon, and  the  neighbouring  countries.  The 
inhabitants  of  those  countries  remain,  in  many 
respects,  in  nearly  the  same  situation  with 
that  of  their  progenitors,  and  the  influence 
of  climate  and  of  natural  scenery  upon  them, 
is  altogether  unchanged.  A  man  therefore 
can  experience  scenes  at  the  present  day  in  the 
East,  which  correspond  very  strikingly  with 
the  scenes  described  in  the  book  of  Qenesiv. 
The  resemblance,  however,  between  ihe  He- 
brew life  and  the  life  of  other  Eastern  nations, 
in  not  in  all  particulars  complete.  The  great 
difference  of  the  Hebrew  religion  from  the 
religion  of  other  countries,  introduced  a  cor- 
responding diversity  in  their  respective  habits. 
From  a  want  of  consideration  In  this  particu- 
lar, it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  travellers, 
who  derive  their  first  notions  of  the  East  from 
the  Scriptures,  when  they  come  aiq||g 
an  Oriental  people,  are  too  ready  to  set^kmPs 
speciflcaUy  Hebrew  spme  of  the  xi|Mpsb1king 
usages  wiM|k  .attract  their  notlc^  whereas, 
in  fact,  they  are  generically  Oriental,  and  are 
Hebrew  also  merely  because  the  Hebrews 
were  an  Oriental  people,  and  had  Oriental 
habits  and  usages. 

While  ly  s  true  that  the  people  of  the  East 
are  seldovklven  to  change,  a  moment's  re- 
flection wUI  also  satisfy  us,  that  thare  were 
cumeroiis  objects  in  ancient  Palestine  which 
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hATO  no  ezlstonoe  here.  The  great  objects  of 
sAtore  are  Indeed  the  same  as  oon,  or  altogether 
uialogoas.  Bat  the  app^ffr<tnc4  of  eren  these 
objects  In  some  respects  Tsried  from  oars. 
Then  as  to  ellmate,  soil,  productions,  the  arts 
of  life,  the  porsoits  of  indnstry,  the  modes  of 
living,  houses,  clothing,  atensils,  manners  and 
customs,  amusements,  religions  rites,  govefii- 
ment,  state  of  society,  literature,  modes  of- 
education  and  philosophizing^these  and  a 
thousand  other  things  of  a  like  nature,  made 
ancient  Palestine  as  it  were  another  world, 
almost  entirely  different  from  ours.  All  their 
language,  as  Professor  Stuart  has  well  ob- 
serred,  all  its  nice  and  delicate  and  expressive 
colouring  and  shades,  was  f  onoed  in  the  midst 
of  objects  exceedingly  different  from  our  own. 
We  can  scarcely  venture,  as  to  the  objects  of 
natore  and  art— a  veiy  few  only  excepted,— 
to  suppose  that  we  can  now  give  a  translation 
uhMif  adeq:aate  to  express  the  idea  which  an 
ancient  Hebrew  entertained,  when  he  made 
use  of  tenns  to  designate  these  objects  as  they 
then  ^sted,  and  as  they  were  viewed  by  his 
own  mind.  One  set  of  terms,>-the  names  of 
objects  that  have  never  existed  among  us,  we 
camiot  translate ;  aU  we  can  do  is  to  Innu- 
/«r  them,  and  throw  the  explanation  Into 
comments.  It  is  thus  that  we  have  and  must 
have  the  Hebrew  tikektl^  ephah,  ^phod^  Ala,  eta; 
so  the  Persic  <la(rfe,l>aAAa,  etc;  also  the  Oreek 
UOtnty  eentwrion^  ietforeh,  etc, ;  aadtheBoman 
eonnii,  frAmic,  oedOc,  j^roeyrator^  jprs^ect,  etc. 
We  may  Anglidie  the  form  of  some  of  these 
words,  when  we  transfer  them,  translate  them 
we  never  can.  But  why?  For  the  simplest 
of  all  reasons;  and  this  Is,  that  nevechavinghad 
oooasion  to  fonn  words  expressive  of  such 
objects,  we  have  never  coined  any  words  for 
this  purpose.  Neither  oonld  we  translate  the 
tenns  ffun^^oiPdtr,  muslets,  eonnon,  tfoom-tecte, 
dr-pumptf  into  the  ancient  Hebrew,  Greek, 
or  Latin  languages,  inasmuoh  as  those  nations 
liad  not  these  objects,  and  consequently  had 
not  the  words  to  designate  them.  Eveiy  peo- 
ple co^  just  as  many  words  as  necessity  or 
eonvenlexMp  calls  for,  and  no  more.  Kow, 
if  the  weutrained  scholar,  whoss^knowledge 
of  antiquity  is  minute  and  extensive,  finds 
diffloulties  in  the  way  of  comprehending  many 
words  designating  the  objects  we  have  just 
noticed,  how  most  it  fare  with  the  simple- 
hearted  believer  whose  tshiet  delight  is  in 
the  oracles  of  Qod,  but  who  hst  never  had 
anything  like  a  previous  training?  Indeed, 
ft  li  a  most  obTlow  truth,  tiu^%  aU  i^hich 
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critical  and  philological  helps  of  every  kind 
and  name  that  may  now  be  famished,  can 
achieve,  is  only  to  place  him  who  makes  use 
of  them  in  a  condition,  as  It  were,  of  a  native 
Hebrew  in  the  ^toa  of  the  prophets.  To  tho 
Hebrews  aM  oa^^sent  critical  apparatus,  or 
anything  like  it^  was  unnecessary,  and  woold 
have  been  almost  unmeaning. 

Moreover,  avthe  Bible  is  a  Divine  Revelation, 
designed  for  the  instruction  of  all  nations,  it 
has  to  be  translated  into  the  several  spoken  lan- 
guages; and  eertainlyno  book  wasever  written 
so  capable  of  universal  translation  ss  the  In- 
spired Becords.  Bven  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  translating  many  words  form  no  real  hind- 
rance to  our  understanding  the  will  of  Ood  con- 
cerning as;  but  our  acquaintance  with  Biblical 
Science  will  obviate  many  of  these,  and  mate- 
rially contribute  to  our  better  nnderstsadingof 
the  Sacred  Becords.  It  is  obvious  tfiat  when 
historians  wrote,  and  psalmists  song,  and  pro- 
phets preached  or  predicted,  they  doubtless 
did  so  with  the  design  of  being  understood. 
They  uttered  what  they  themselves  understood; 
and.  Judging  fh>m  the  laws  of  language  and  of 
the  human  mind,  we  may  say  with  confldenoa 
that  their  hearers  and  readers  oonld  nndnv- 
stand  them,  at  least  they  could  do  this  as  well 
as  our  public  now  understand  the  writers  and 
speakers  of  the  present  day.  The  very  fact 
that  Divine  Bevelation  came  to  the  Hebrew 
writers,  in  the  first  instanoe,  in  an  oral  f omii 
thon^  in  soooessive  portions,  confirms  tha 
statement  that  that  which  is  revealed  mnst 
have  been  designed  to  be  intelligible,  and  what 
is  intelligible  must  be  spoken  or  written  in 
accordance  with  the  ordinary  usage  of  lan- 
guage; and,  undoubtedly,  what  wss  intelligible 
to  the  first  recipioits  of  revelation,  is  designed 
to  be  equally  understood  by  aU  people,  and  is 
equally  ci^pable  of  being  transfused  into  the 
languages  of  every  kindred,  tribe,  and  nation. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  wide  circle 
of  knowledge  which  is  requisite  for  the  inter- 
preter to  stand  in  the  position  of  a  native  of 
Palestine  when  the  Scriptures  were  written, 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  enable  him  to  grasp 
the  farther  advantages  resulting  from  the 
experience  of  centuries?  The  proper  answer 
to  this  question  resolves  itself  into  a  variety 
of  particulars,  and  covors  the  whole  ground 
embraced  by  Biblical  Science.  A  general  out- 
line of  the  nature,  the  extent,  and  the  import- 
ance of  the  studies  embraced  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  B^lieal  Seitnce  may  properly  have 
a  place  in  this  Introductloo* 
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iBonoaxL 
Tkt  Skmnitk  Laitgum^    Egntiem 


the  teste  of  ftll  fteearwte  Btad^  of  KbUotl 
ScicnoO)  b  Ml  fteqnaintaaee  with  lbs  origiiwl 
Bebrsir  and  Oredc  tengoacei,  in  utidh  the 
BcrtpMns  IwTB  oQfDo  down  to  u. 

The  Heta«w  lugai^  b«Ion«t  to  tiie  She- 
Bltle,  or,  M  it  is  somettniM  osOod,  the  Syro- 
AfmUsB,  or  Oifentnl  family  of  tenganfles: 
which.  If  U  be  not  tbe  most  sadent  Isogoa^ 
Is  eehsinly  the  oldest  f  onn  of  hmnsa  speseh 
with  which  we  sre  seqnslnted.  The  Old 
Tlwnmwnl  hu  come  down  to  ns  In  this  Isa- 
gosgs,  with  s  Hm  pssssges  of  Cfasldee  Intsr- 
spsxsed.  The  sqnaxe  chsxacter  in  idiieh  the 
Heloew  Beilytores  are  written,  was  prohahly 
agndnalfonDationfromthemore  aadeni— 
now  eaDsd  the  Bsaarttan  flharicfisr,  modi- 
Hsd  In  the  conse  ot  time  \sf  Aismaesn  in- 
llaeiiiee,bat  not  gensnlly  pravalent  till  after 
the  secona  or  fhixd  eentorf  of  the  Ohzistian 
cm.  The  Hebrew  Sertptures  are  aeoflection 
of  TahMble  reUca  of  antlqvltj;  and  a  eon- 
slderaUe  portion  of  (hem  bnte  deseended  from 
sges  fkott  i^ieh  we  have  searoelr  any  other 
montODsnts.  In  this  visw  they  present  a  field 
of  research  at  ones  nnbocmded  in  extent,  and 
Iszoxtent  hi  tta  prodneUons.  Bat  as  tiie  an- 
dent  HshRfw  has  been  a  dead  langnsfle  for 
mofe  than  9000  years,  It  is  erldent  that  a 
great  nomber  of  worOs,  whidi  once  belonged 
to  tUs  language,  axe  utterly  lost  Almost  Its 
only  lemsins  axe  contained  in  the  Bible;  and 
even  these  are  nmtnraOy  only  fmgmentary. 
BeaoethfineeessityofappeaUngtotheOtiental 
kagmgea  Undred  with  the  Hebrew,  in  order 
lo  >iipi>ly,  though  In  an  imperfect  manner,  the 
defldendes  sxislng  from  Its  iacompletenen. 

The  Shemitic  stock  of  languages— the  writ- 
hig  of  wlddb  was  generally  from  rl^t  to  lef t^ 
may  be  ditided.  In  general,  into  ihm  principal 


L  The  JrsAOMv,  which  may  be  inibdiTlded 
into  the  Choldoic,  or  East  Aramaean, 
which  was  sndsntly  spoken  by  lome  of 
the  tzibef  ia  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  lie- 
sojwtBaia,  and  afterwards  received  ac- 
cessions from  the  Aryan  family— the  Per- 
ftaiD,  which  was  almost  identical  with 
that  of  Oie  Medea.  And  the  <Syrtoc,  or  West 
Anmaean,  spoken  in  Syria  and  Phenioiat 
to  which  belonged  the  Punic  spoken  at  Car- 
thage. The  exiatingroUca  in  the  dialects  of 
the  Samaritans,  Zabtens,  and  of  Palmyra, 
alao  belong  to  (he  AiamaesQ  branch* 
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IL  The  iMfvw.  retained  in  Ihe  ftaaily  of 
Heber,  and  also  spoken  by  the  Oanaudtes. 
It  would  thus  appear  that  the  Hebrew 
language  ocoupiea  a  oentml  point  amidst 
all  the  branehee  of  this  family,  as  well 
with  reference  to  the  geographical  posi- 
tion in  which  it  was  spoken,  as  with 
reference  to  the  degree  of  development  to 
which  it  attained.  Here  belong  also  the 
later  Hebrew,  or  Tahnudio  and  Babbinic 
dialect;  which,  however,  is  sgain  inter- 
mingled with  Aramaean. 

in.  The  Arc^bic  language,  of  which  the  Ethio- 

pio  is  an  early  aecondsiry  branch.     So 

also  the  Himyarltlo,  the  relics  of  which, 

found  on  the  Sinaltlo  inscriptions,  Pro- 

fsasor  Tuch  supposes  to  have  been  the 

work  of  heathen  Arab  tribes,  who  were 

accustomed  to  meet  at  certain  seasons  in 

order  to  celebrate  a  festival.    From  the 

Arabio  we  have  again  the  later  half-cor- 

mptsd  Moorish  and  Maltese  dialects,  and 

from  the  fithioplo  we  have  the  Amharic. 

Finally,  it  is  proper  to  mention  here  those 

langnagea  out  of  which,  though  not  indeed 

kindred  with  the  Hebrew,  aingle  words  havs 

been  adopted,  and,  with  slight  changes,  iiati»- 

ralised  in  the  Hebrew. 

1.  The  ancient  Egypiian  language  must  be 
inTsstilgated;  and  this  is  coming  more  end 
more  to  light,  partly  through  the  Coptic,  its 
principal  daughter,  and  partly  through  the 
deciphering  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions 
on  the  sndent  Egyptian  monuments.  The 
similarity  of  the  Egyptian  Isngnsge  to  the 
languages  of  western  Asia  is  striking  in  many 
pohnts.  Sometimes  itsgrees  with  ths  Hebrew, 
when  that  differs  from  the  Aramaean  and  the 
Ooptio.  At  other  times  it  sgrees  with  these 
where  they  differ  from  the  Hebrew.  The 
words  adopted  from  it  into  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures rdate  chiefly  to  Egyptian  objects,  and 
were  probably  introduced  during  the  sojonm 
of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt. 

9.  The  ancient  Ptnian  language—the  writ- 
ing of  which  was  from  left  to  right,  ae  with 
Aryan  nations  generally— in  the  old  dialects 
of  the  Zend,  Pelhvi,  Porsi,  and  the  Median, 
from  which  many  proper  names  and  appella- 
tives were  adopted  into  the  Hebrew  Bcrlp- 
tnrsB,  during  the  Persian  dominion.  Though 
these  andlmt  dialects  are  only  hnperfectly 
known,  still  the  progress  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  andent  cuneiform  inscriptions  has 
shown  that  illustrations  of  such  words  as 
occur  in  the  Bible  may  be  drawn  from  theoe 
sources  The  same  is  the  case  with  many 
Assyrian  nfid  Babylonian  names  and  appellfr- 
tives,  which  bdong  without  doubt  to  th«  same 
stock. 
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a.  If  ore  nemtly  fM  eompariaon  of  •.  oon- 
■idenbla  number  of  Hebrew  words  with  fhe 
Ind<hOerma»k  or  Indo-Eutvpeem-^'DOiw  gene- 
TtBy  called  the  Aryan— ttanUy  of  langoAgei, 
baa  added  new  light  to  the  flliurtration  of  the 
Hebrew.  67  theee  langoagea  are  meant,  the 
Sanskrit,  the  modem  Persian,  Greek,  Latin, 
Qothie,  German,  English,  and  other  langu- 
ages kindred  with  these.  Bereral  objects  in 
natoral  history  fonnd  in  eastern  Asia  are 
mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  Scrlptares,  the 
Indian  names  of  which  6ame  to  the  Hebrews 
along  with  the  things  themselTee,  from  the 
East  Indies.  Whoerer  has  used  the  Theiovrut 
of  Gesenios,  or  Faerst's  Hebrew  Lexicon, 
can  hardly  fail  to  have  obserred  that  there  is 
not  eren  one  of  the  sonroes  named  abOTC,  to 
which  access  is  not  occasionally  had,  and  this 
to  good  purpose.  In  the  acquisition  of  the  He- 
brew language^  Boediger*s  edition  of  Gesenlns*s 
Hebrew  Grammar,  translated  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor M.  Stuart,  will  be  found  an  InTaluable  aid. 

As  the  New  Testament  has  come  down  to 

vs  in  Greek,  the  knowledge  of  this  language 

Is  indispenslble  to  the  Christian  interpreter. 

And  as  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament  can 

only  be  considered  as  a  fragment  of  that 

sacred  language ;  so  too,  the  Greek  language 

of  the  New  Testament  is  but  the  fragment  of 

a  peculiar  dialect  in  the  wide  field  of  Greek 

philology.  True,  says  Dr.  Bobinson,  in  an  able 

article,  which  we  shall  freely  use,  on  the  ^  Bible 

and  iU  Literature,*'  in  the  "Biblical  Beposi- 

tory,"  ToL  ztIL  pp,  S41— 367,  we  have  here  the 

aid  of  all  the  branches  of  the  classlo  Greek 

language  and  literature,  in  their  poetic  youth, 

thetr  Attic  manliness  and  yigour,  and  their 
later  decline.    We  haye,  too,  Hi  the  results  of 

ancientandmodem  research  in  regard  to  Greek 
philology;  while  the  idiom  and  character  of 
the  language  are  far  more  accordant  than  the 
Hebrew  with  our  own.  The  Greek  too,  In  an 
altered  f  onn,  is  to  this  day  a  spoken  language. 
"Set  all  this  neither  suffices  for  the  illustration 
of  the  idiom  of  the  New  Testament,  nor  does 
it  supersede,  OTon  here,  the  necessity  of  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  tongae  of  the 
earlier  Scriptures,  or  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  Oriental  languages. 

The  language  of  the  New  Testament  Is  the 
later  Greek,  as  spoken  by  foreigners  of  the 
Hebrew  stock,  and  applied  by  them  to  sub- 
jects on  which  it  had  nerer  been  employed  by 
natiye  Greeks.  After  the  disuse  of  the  an- 
cient Hebrew  In  Palestine,  and  the  irruption 
of  western  conquerors,  the  Jews  adopted  the 
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Greek  langnige  flrom  ueeeaslty ;  partly  as  a 
eonqoered  peopla,  and  partly  from  the  inter- 
oouBe  of  UfOi  of  commerce,  in  oolonles,  in 
cities,  foimded  like  Alexandria  and  others, 
which  were  peopled  with  throngs  of  Jews.  It 
was,  therefore,  the  spoken  language  of  ordinV 
ary  life,  which  they  leaned ;  not  the  olassio 
style  of  books,  which  has  elsewhere  come 
down  to  us.  But  they  'spoke  it  as  foreigners, 
whose  natiye  tongue  was  the  later  Aramaean ; 
and  it  therefore  could  not  fail  to  acquire  upon 
their  lips  a  strong  Shemitic  diaracter  and 
oolonring.  When  to  this  we  add,  that  they 
spoke  in  Greek  on  the  things  of  the  true  God, 
and  the  relations  of  mankind  to  Jehorah  and 
to  a  Sayioar— subjects  to  which  no  natiye 
Greek  had  oyer  then  applied  his  beautiful 
language,  it  will  be  obyious  that  an  appeal 
merely  to  classic  Greek  and  its  phOology,  will 
not  suffice  for  the  interpreter  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  Jewish  Greek  idiom  must 
be  studied  almost  as  an  independent  dialect 
and  its  most  important  illustrations  are  deri- 
yed  from  the  idiom  of  the  Old  Testsment, 
especially  as  exhibited  in  the  yerslon  of  the 
Seyenty  and  the  Apocrypha,  and  from  the 
contemporary  writings  of  PhUo  and  Josephus. 
Prof.  M.  Stnart*s,  and  W1ner*s  Grammars  of 
the  New  Testsment  Dialect,  are  the  best  books 
in  this  department  of  study. 

A  knowledge  of  the  Orients  languages  is 
just  as  necessary  for  the  right  understanding 
of  the  New  Testament  as  it  is  for  the  correct 
interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The 
ancient  yersions  in  the  Syriao  and  other  Isngn* 
ages  must  be  consulted.  And.  as  Palestine  wsa 
under  the  Boman  dominion  when  the  New 
Testament  was  written,  it  will  be  expected 
that  many  Latinisms  will  occur  in  that  book, 
so  that  the  ancient  Latin  yersions  must  not 
be  neglected.  It  is  not  indeed,  to  be  desired, 
nor  would  it  of  oonrse  be  possible,  for  every 
student  in  Biblical  Science  to  go  oyer  the 
whole  ground  here  pointed  out;  but  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  every  student  to  be  sufficiently 
prepared  to  understand  and  profit  by  the 
labours  of  the  many  and  great  minds  who 
haye  trod  this  course  before  him,  and  whose 
efforts  haye  been  directed  to  m^ke  plain  t]^ 
way  to  those  who  should  come  after  them. 

BsonoN  m. 
BiUkca  IrUrodudion—Crilieism  of  iht  TtsA^ 
FortoiM  i^MclKNpf— £r<rmeR<tf(<u— f^xc^Mii— 
AoMififo  InUrpretaiion, 
Another  branch  of  Blblioal  Bolaiioe,  irhloh 
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mas  be  ttadiad,  is  BiNieal  Introduction!  ftod 
the  objeet  of  it  Is,  u  the  nasie  imports,  to 
introduce  the  stadent  to  the  best  methods  and 
meeas  for  proeeeutixig  the  study  of  the  Bcrip- 
taresL  It  is  vsosUy  ditldsd  taito  Oenersl  and 
Partlcaler. 

Otmeral  Introdnctioii,  comprises  a  desoip- 
tion  of  all  the  Tarions  roamiseripts  and 
editions  ot  the  Hebrew  and  Orsek  Seriptaies, 
and  their  comparatire  valne.  It  enmoerates 
tlie  Taiions  ancient  Tersions,  their  aafliors, 
their  dates,  the  dremnstances  of  their  oom- 
poaition,  and  their  imp<vtanoe  to  the  Biblical 
itsdenL  I^  details  the  eifortB  which  have 
been  made  to  obtain  a  correct  text  both  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  sources 
and  character  of  the  Tarioos  readings,  snd 
the  general  principles  on  which  snch  re- 
searches most  be  condneted.  It  touches  also, 
in  general  terms,  upon  Uie  character  of  the 
language  and  style;  on  the  history,  chroD> 
ology,  geography,  and  antiqaitfee  of  the  Jew- 
lah  people.  In  sU  these  branches  it  names 
and  ehatadeiine  the  beet  books  to  be  oon- 
Rdted.  It  giTes,  too,  the  history  of  the  sacred 
Tohune  itself;  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  lereranoed  and  studied  in  different 
ages;  and  the  Tuions  eztecnal  fonas  and 
dirisloBs  in  whidi  it  has  appeared. 

PmHaUar  or  Sptdal  bitrodnction,  on  the 
^ftta  hand,  takee  iqs  Ibrst  the  main  portions 
of  the  Betiptuiee,  as  the  historical,  poetical, 
prophelieordoetrloal books;  and  discusses  the 
chaimctsristies  common  to  each  diflsion;  and 
thai  proceeds  to  treat  of  each  partiealar 
book.  It  inqoifes  into  the  time  when  it  was 
written.  Ha  anthor,  its  subject  and  object,  its 
style  aod  manner;  and  aims,  in  short,  to 
afford  all  the  information,  which  may  enable 
the  stadeot  to  read  andnnderstand  each  book 
sad  chapter  of  the  Bible,  in  the  best  and 
Bcct  pes  feet  inamMir. 

This  branch  of  BibUosl  Sdenoe  is  partlo- 
alazlj  sdapted  to  intereet  the  minds  both  of 
tte  Issned  and  nnlsamed.  It  has  been 
Ughly  celtHated  by  onr  Qennan  nelghboars. 

The  latrodnctions  of  Michsdls,  Semler, 
ZJohhors^  Jshn,  Bertholdt,  Schmidt,  Sdiott, 
Bug;  De  Wecte,  Hebret,  FeOmoser,  HaTer- 
Biek,  Ooerfcfce,  HaanUen,  Schmnann,  Credner, 
Keil,  Heogstenberg,  and  the  Handbooks  of 
Bacnsnentiea  and  Esegeeis  of  BeOer,  Paieaa, 
Knsstf,  FHtncbei,  Hsrtmann,  I>oBpke,CeIlerier 
of  Osoeva,  with  seToral  others,  exhibit  in  this 
departmeoi,  not  only  the  learning  and  re- 


Cotttinenlal  scholars.  In  onr  own  coontry  we 
haTB  little  of  importance  pertaining  to  this 
branch  of  study,  excepting  translations  of 
some  of  the  abore  woAs  •,  and  the  Prolegom- 
ena to  the  Polyglot,  by  Dr.  ^rian  Walton;  the 
sereral  works  by  Dr.  8.  Davidson ;  and  what 
sxe  Indispensable  to  the  Biblical  stadent,  the 
"Plain  Introduction''  by  Dr.  Scrivener;  and 
the  last  edition  of  the  "Introdnetlon''  bf 
the  ▼enerable  Dr.  Thomas  Haiiwell  Home. 

The  CWtieuia  of  the  Biblical  text  demands 
onr  attention,  as  by  it  we  are  taught  to  Judge 
of  the  accuracy  and  authenticity  of  the  Bible 
as  it  has  come  down  to  us.  This  department 
is  diyided  into  the  higher  and  the  lower.  The 
iMttr  criticism  has  respect  to  the  text  of  the 
Bible,  its  various  readings,  etc  The  A^Acr 
Gritfdsm  examines  the  authenticity  and  the 
integrity  of  the  several  books.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  text  of  our  printed  Hebrew 
Bibles  is  substantiaUy  what  it  was  when  it 
was  settled  by  the  Masoretes,  about  a.d.  500. 
So  also,  the  text  of  the  common  editions  of 
the  New  Testament  was  first  settled  by 
Erasmus,  af towards  improved  by  Stephens, 
and  again  by  Beza,  on  the  authority  of  the 
few  but  excellent  Greek  manuscripts  to  which 
they  had  aooesa  But  in  more  recent  times  the 
collation  of  numerous  other  Hebrew  and 
Oreek  manuscripts,  have  brought  together  a 
mass  of  various  readings,  differing  from  those 
of  the  common  &brew  and  Greek  texts.  It  is 
the  part  of  Biblical  GritioiBm  to  compare  and 
sift  those  reading  and  to  determine  which 
of  them,  by  weight  of  evidence  and  authority, 
is  mtltled  to  a  place  in  the  genuine  text 

The  time,  however,  has  gone  by,  when  this 
accumulated  mass  of  various  readings,  in 
both  the  Testaments,  was  an  object  of  dread 
or  suspicion  to  the  learned  or  unlearned. 
The  opttanism  of  the  external  form  of  the 
Bible  has  been  laid  aside;  and  it  is  now 
known  and  felt,  that  in  the  process  of  tran- 
scription or  printing,  by  uninspired  men,  the 
Scriptures  are  not  less  liable  to  the  occunenoe 
of  slight  mistakes  than  other  books.  Sntih 
sre,  for  the  most  part,  all  the  various  readings, 
both  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Testaments; 
and  it  is  a  fftot,  long  well  established,  that  not 
one  of  theee  affects  a  single  article  ot  faith  or 
practice,  unless  in  the  very  slightest  degree. 
The  great  critical  Hebrew  Bible  of  EennicotI; 
S  vols,  folio,  1776^1780;  and  the  supplemen- 
tary work  of  De  Bossiin  5  vols.  1784—1808, 
contain  a  vast  amount  of  various  readings  on 
the  Old  Tsatament  the  result  of  the  collation 
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of  IfraNia  himdgBd  and  gfacty^^me  iHMwiTripte; 
•ad  to  tlwM  may  bo  ftddod  tho  ooUatfono  of 
BnuM  ud  Flimer.    Hie  levnod  BoMonaMtt, 
Biahhoni,  hinualf  odauNrledieB  UtaA  the  dif- 
f omit  TCodin^  of  tho  Hoteow  nwimwripti 
eoUoled  hj    Konnioott,    Muodr    offordod 
OBon^  bitoioot  to  lopoj  the  lalmir  bootowod 
mKm  tiMBL    So  alto,  wo  ha^  not  only  the 
older  oritlQal  Chwak  Teatanaenti  of  ICiU,  Wet- 
stein,  €MeaiMMh.  and  Matthaol;  bnt  the  later 
edition  by  Sohoh^  containing  the  roanlta  of 
tho  examination    of   twelre   hnndred   and 
Boventy-three  maauerlpta;  while  the  rooent 
edlfeionaof  t.»^i«w**«i«  Tiaohendorf,  SoriTaner, 
Alford,  and  TregaUea,  exhibit  the  roanlta  of  the 
examination  of  sereral  othera.    Notwithstand- 
ing the  nwt  nnmber  of  the  Tarions  readings 
tn  the  Hew  ^Tastament  mamtaer^nta,  notioed 
by  these  laborions  collators,  it  ia  ramarkable 
thai  from,  the  moltltade  of  tranaerlptkwa 
there  has  not  resulted  a  greater  nnmber. 
The  comedies  of  Terence  alone  bontain  thirty 
Ihonaand  variations,  and  yet  ttiey  are  bat  six 
in  nnmber,  and  they  haye  been  oopled  a  thon- 
sand  times  less  frequently  than  the  Kow 
Tsstament.    When  therefore,  we  oonalder  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testamenta,  the  raat  nombars  of  coidea 
^Incomparably  more  nomerona  than  thoee  of 
any  ancient  author— of  Teralcma  and  editions 
whldi  haTO  been  made  of  them  in  the  Tariooa 
langnagaa,  in  languages  which  haTO  not  a^y 
analogy  one  with  anothei;  among  nations  dif- 
fering so  mnoh  in  thebr  customs  and  thefar 
reUglona  opinions— when  we  consider  these 
things,  it  is  truly  s«tonlahing  to  And  snoh  a 
marked  uniformity  in  the  different  coplae. 
Biblioal  critlciam  requires  us  to  make  oar- 
selTea  acquainted  with   the   prinolples  by 
which  critical  editors  hare  regnlated  tholr  in- 
quiries and  their  dedaions ;  and,  as  we  haTO, 
in  their  ooUeotions,  the  same  materiala  which 
they  possessed,  we  can  In  aome  dagree  put 
the  acooracy  of  their  results  to  the  test. 

Another  preUminaiy  ol^eot  of  attention  ts 
Iha  branch  now  known  as  'MMml  Htrmm* 
eiiMM,  or  the  Theory  and  Bnlea  of  Intmpreta- 
tlon,  as  applied  to  the  Soriptares.  The  actual 
appUcation  of  these  rules  is  JnMrpniMte 
IstsU;  now  generally  called  Bxtomii.  It  may 
at  iint  be  difflenlt,  obaerres  Dr.  Boblnaon,  for 
one  not  Tersed  in  BtbUcal  Literalara,  to  per- 
oeNe  tiia  necessity  and  importance  of  this 
branch  of  study.  Tho  prinofples  of  Intarpra- 
tation  are  as  old  as  the  orsation;  and  are  ia- 
illMttfity  impreissd  upon  onr  natuo  tho 
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moment  we  b^ln  to  employ  langoaga  aa  the  ra* 
preasntatiTe  of  thongttt    We  all  interpret  in 
stinottfBty  aBdinTohmtaxfly,  whenany  one  ad- 
drsssssna;  and  the  reader  la  eronnowiatha 
ftallpraolieeof  every  princ^ilaof  intarpvetatlaa, 
Willie  he  dwells  upon  these  linea.    Why  then 
shonld  It  be  neceasaiy  to  draw  out  theae 
prindplea  into  rules,  and  make  a  theory  and 
sdenee  of  what  in  itself  is  so  praottoal  and  in- 
stfaicttvor    We  mi^t  reply,  and  with  pro- 
priety, that  it  Is  interesting  and  important  to 
bring  oat  and  exhibit  ia  one  general  ■«**»**^«i!' 
view,  the  prinolples  on  wUch  the  human 
mind  acta  in  thia,  as  In  so  many  other  oases; 
that  thIa  tndsed  is  one  of  the  most  ioq^rtaat 
aqieetsof  the  science  of  mind;  inaanmch  as 
it  reapeotaall  our  intaroonrae  with  each  other 
aa  intelligent  behiga.   Still,  the  f  onnation  of 
rulaa  to  be  applied  to  the  intezpretation  of 
oommon  disooarse  or  of  books  on  ordinary 
subjects,  would  certainly  bs  in  great  part  a 
matter  of  supererogation.   Tot  we  find,  that 
thia  sdenoe  is  of  great  inqwrtanoe  in  the 
legal  profession;  where  the  due  interpieta> 
tion  of  the  words  of  a  law  often  requirea  tiie 
nicest  skill  and  a  train  of  profound  reaaoning. 
So  it  is  in  the  Bible.  The  Soripturaa  are  the 
words  of  God,  and  reveai  His  holy  law;  they 
are  in  a  Isngnagt  not  our  own,  and  which 
exista  only  in  a  fiagmentary  form.     Hence 
the  Ikequent  necessity  of  applying  aU  the 
yarioua  principles  which  can  be  brought  to 
bear,  for  the  elncidation  of  what  might  other- 
wise remain  Incomplete  sad  obeoor^ 

But  in  respect  to  the  Bible,  there  is  another 
aspect  in  which  the  science  of  Hermeneutica 
becomes  of  still  more  definite  sppUoationand 
practical  importaaoe.  This  is  presetted  by 
the  question  so  often  ralaed:  Whether,  after 
all,  the  language  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  Inter- 
preted sad  understood  on  the  same  principle^ 
and  in  the  same  manner,  as  that  of  other 
books?  A  prieH  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  sacred  volume  ahould  form 
an  exception  to  the  general  rula  Qod  speaks 
to  msa  in  the  words  of  men;  and  means 
either  to  be  nadsrstood,  ornot  to  be  under- 
stood. If  the  former,  then  His  language 
muBt  ba  received  and  interpreted  according 
to  the  innate  fundamental  princAplM  of  aU 
human  interpretation.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
He  did  not  meaa  to  be  naderstood,  then  Be 
has  used  the  ordinary  words  of  human  laagn- 
age  in  a  aeaae  different  tttax  thair  ordliiazy 
and  aatval  moaning;  and  baa  spokoa  one 
thlag  to  Iha  ear  and  99%  whMt  aU  ooold 
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VBdentand,  and  aaottiflr  tldiig  in  %  more  hid- 
den Mnae,  wMeh  ntiba  conld  ondentand. 
We  spenk  not  here,  of  oonne,  of  panUee  and 
•Uegoiiee,  which  are  common  to  all  writings 
hnman  or  Dbrlne;  bat  more  particularly  of 
the  poetical  and  propSketio  parts  of  Scripture. 
Here,  in  andent  ttanes,  Jewish  interpreters 
accnstomed  to  suspend  mountains  of 
opon  erery  word  and  letter  of  the  He- 
brew text;  that  is  to  ssj,  the  words  were 
held  to  mean,  not  onl/  what  they  would 
natuxnlly  express  in  their  ordinary  aeoepi- 
ation;  bnt  also  everything  else  which  the 
fancy  of  the  intwpreter  mi|^  choose  to  at- 
tribuie  to  them.  Thie  tendency  passed  oter 
from  the  Jewish  Babbfns  to  some  of  the  Fathers 
in  the  early  Chrietian  church;  and  has  been 
transmitted  down  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
eren  to  the  preeent  day.  This  is  the  douNe  or 
dt^ttr  MMg,  of  which  even  now  we  hear  so 
mneh ;  and  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  rests  on 
•n  Imperfect  HVnhenslon  of  the  force  and 
charoeler  of  IXrine  trath.  Beeides,  if  we 
admit  more  than  a  single  sense,  except  in 
obWoas  allegorioe  and  parables,  how  are  we 
to  decide  upon  this  second  meaning;  which, 
by  the  very  snppooitlon,  is  iicUent  By  what 
rules  or  instfnct  are  we  to  interpret  plain  and 
InteUigflkle  language,  so  as  to  bring  out  this 
deeper  hidden  sense  ?  And  being  thus  hid- 
den, how  are  we  to  know,  whether  it  is  the 
tme  meaning?  Why  may  not  another  Just  as 
well  bring  out  a  different  hidden  sense?  And 
how,  if  there  be  one  hidden  meaning,  can  we 
determine  that  there  is  not  a  second  and  a 
third  and  a  fourth,  all  equally  hidden,  and 
just  aa  mneh  concealed  under  the  plain  langu- 
am,  aa  that  which  we  propose  ?  If  all  this  be 
so,  what  barrier  can  we  setup,  indeed,  against 
the  InterpietationB  of  a  Cocoeins,  or  the 
dreamy  reveries  of  a  Swedonborg?  We  know 
ef  none.  In  short,  viewing  the  subject  under 
every  eepeet,  we  most  hold  thai  any  system 
of  interpretation  which  departs  from  the  plain 
and  <Aivioaa  mfianing  of  the  language  <d 
Scripture,  rests  upon  a  wrong  foundation, 
and  is  flaunt  with  danger  to  the  mind  eam- 
eetiy  seeking  after  Divine  truth.  It  converts 
the  word  of  Ood  into  a  book  of  riddlea;  such 
aa  were  not  uncommon  in  ancient  times;  and, 
mere  than  all,  it  sape  the  fundamental  princi- 
p)es»  wUeh  regulate  our  conduct  aa  beings 
capable  of  a  mntoal  interchange  of  thoughta 
fey  meana  of  language.  It  makee  God  pro- 
leas  to  qpeak  to  on  in  the  langnsgw  of  man, 
and  yet  takee  Hia  words  out  from  tha  appttoft- 
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tto9  of  the  rules,  by  which  alone  ire  nndeiw 
stand  or  are  understood,  when  speaking  to 
each  other.  It  is  on  this  ground,  especially, 
that  an  attention  to  the  principles  and  mlea 
of  HermenenticB,  becomea  of  high  Importance 
to  the  Biblioal  student. 

8XGXI0N  lY. 

gre^M—Ifatntxi  HuUnrf^Proptr  Namteu 
A  knowledge  of  BOtkai  HiOory  is  indi»i 
penafble  to  the  student  in  Biblical  Science. 
The  Old  Testament  is  Itself  the  chief  history 
of  the  Hebrew  nation :  for  the  early  narrative 
of  Joeephus  is  drawn  mainly  from  the  Bibles 
with  the  addition  of  various  partkmlars  de- 
rived fh)m  traditional  and  doubtful  authority. 
The  Pentateuch  is  indeed  the  foundation  of 
all  human  history,  as  well  aa  of  the  Jewish; 
and  brings  down  the  narrative  cl  that  people 
to  the  eve  of  their  estabUshment  in  the  Pro- 
mised Land.  Svery  subsequent  part  of  the 
Bible,  whether  it  be  history,  or  poetry,  or 
prophecy,  gospel  or  epistle,  refere  back  both 
to  the  Pentaten^  and  to  Hebrsw  history  ia 
later  times;  and  is  absolutely  uninteUHgiblo 
without  an  aoqnalntance  with  the  facts  then 
related.  Thus  far  the  Bible  is  its  own  beat 
interpreter,  the  only  storehouse  where  the 
facta  are  all  laid  up.  And  aa  £rof.  Tuner 
baa  well  observed,— "The  oldest  Hebrew  his- 
torian is  some  centuries  more  andent  than  the 
earliest  traces  of  writing  among  the  Greeks; 
and  the  most  modem  writer  of  the  Old  Teata- 
ment  was  contemporaneous  or  nearly  so  vrith 
Herodotus.  Besides,  the  historicsl  and  poetio 
books  of  the  Hebrews  are  ancient  works  oC 
mind  belonging  to  Asia,  and  therefore  moefe 
valuable  documents  to  assist  in  developias 
the  primitive  history  of  man,  who  waa  cri|^- 
ally  settled  in  that  part  of  the  world.*'  There 
are  ftequent  aUoslons  to  other  naUona  in  the 
Bible  beeidee  the  Jews.  Egypt  and  Ethiopia^ 
Assyria  and  Persia,  Babylon  and  Phenida. 
play  no  unimportant  part  upon  the  pages  of 
the  Saersd  Becord;  and  an  acquaintance  with 
the  facts  of  their  history  not  only  sertes  to 
iUnstrate  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  greatly  to 
strengthen  their  authority.  The  recent  edition 
of  Herodotus,  by  the  Bev.  Prof.  Q.  BawUnson, 
4  Tola,  will  give  the  stodeni  important  aid  in 
the  history  of  the  ancient  nations^  This  noble 
edition  of  the  **father  of  history,"  ia  furnished 
with  extensive  notes  by  Sir  H.  BawUnson,  and 
SirJ.G.WUkl&aon.  And  another  work  by  the 
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JtoT.  Prof.  O.  BawlioBoa,  Ii  indispentlble  to 
the  Bible  etodent :  The  Five  Ghreet  M onuchles 
of  the  Ancient  Eeatem  World;  ChAldeet  Ae- 
fyrtak,  Babylon,  Medi*.  and  PerMa,  4  toIi.,  ]  g71. 
Tb0M  TaloaUe  worka  exhibit  the  actlTe  ■pixit 
Of  the  preaentage,  In  dedpherlngtbe  Kalptiued 
momnnenta  and  writlngaof  the  andent  Aatyrl- 
ani  and  Egyptians;  and  not  only  famlah  an  a- 
moimt  of  conflrmatlon  to  the  trathfnlneM  of 
the  old  Greek  historian,  bat  at  the  same  time 
they  bring  out  from  the  Mme  sources  a  mass  of 
ttio  strongest  and  most  IncontroTOrtlble  erl- 
dsnoe,  la  behalf  of  the  authenticity  and  dalms 
of  Holy  Writ 

Not  less  in  general  ImporUnoe  to  the  intor- 
proter,  Is  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  and 
the  nelghbonrlng  nations,  daring  the  Interval 
of  time  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Kew.  This  whole  period  had  a  panmonnt 
lyfliMTM^a  In  forming  the  character  of  the  later 
7ews,  and  shaping  their  opinions  on  theolog- 
ical and  moral  snbjeots ;  and  all  these  reqolre 
to  be  well  understood,  in  order  to  comprehend 
many  of  the  slluslons  and  mnch  of  the  teach- 
ing in  the  Kew  Testament,  and  to  Jndge  of  its 
force  and  adaptation  to  times,  drcnmstanoes, 
and  persons.  As  connected  with  foreign  na- 
tions, the  facts  respecting  the  Jews  have  been 
collected  and  arranged  by  Prideanz,  and  in  a 
more  condensed  and  attractlYe  form  by  Jahn, 
In  one  of  the  parts  of  his  great  work  on  Jewish 
ArduBology.  In  like  manner,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  general  history  of  the  time  of 
Christ  and  of  the  Apostolic  sge,  is  absolutely 
essential  for  understanding  the  scope  and 
foundation  of  their  instractlon  and  doctrines ; 
and  the  history  of  the  primitive  ^uroh  during 
the  ssme  age,  serves  to  clear  up  much  that 
must  otherwise  remain  "hard  to  be  under- 
stood,** In  the  writings  of  the  great  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  Hebrews,  is  their  ArchmcHogy;  usually 
divided  into  the  Ecclesiastical,  PoUtlcal,  and 
Domestlo  Antiquities.  In  respect  to  the  Bible, 
it  is  perhaps  an  acquaintance  with  these,  which 
constitates  the  main  and  most  essential  quali- 
ilaatlon  of  the  interpreter.  It  is  this  kind  of 
knowledge,  which  most  of  all,  places  him  in 
tlie  position  of  the  Jews  themselves;  enables 
him  to  think  as  they  thought,  feel  as  they 
felt,  Judge  at  they  judged,  and  understand  as 
they  understood.  Indeed,  slluslon  to  these 
Tarious  topics  Is  interwoven  In  the  very  tex- 
ture of  every  page  and  almost  every  para- 
graph of  the  Bible.  Qodnejfn^  In  the  Dedication  1 
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of  his  '* JfoMf  and  Aaron* has  vrell observed, 
**That  many  have  no  better  aoquaintinoe 
with  Christ  and  His  Apostlee,  is  becaase  they 
are  such  strangers  with  Hoses  and  Aaron; 
Were  customea  antiquated  thorowly  knowne, 
many  difflcultles  in  Scripture  would  appear 
elegancies,  and  the  places  wtibdb,  now  through 
obscurity  dishearten  the  reader,  would  then 
become  sweet  invitements  to  an  unwearied 
assldnity  in  perusbig  the  Sacred  Oradea.** 

The  EcduioiUeai  AnliquUiei  have  relation  to 
the  whole  constitution  and  ritual  of  the  He- 
brew ^ureh  established  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  the  New  Testament  the  ancient  oere- 
monlal  law  Is  indeed  abrogated;  but  In  order 
to  know  what  is  thus  abrogated,  we  must  flnt 
know  what  onoe  existed,  and  be  able  to  mark 
the  distinction  between  that  which,  as  the 
spirit,  Is  of  permanent  obligation,  and  that 
which,  as  the  letter,  has  been  done  away.  Wo 
must  learn  too  wiiat  came  in  place  of  these 
former  instltations;  and  what  was  the  con- 
stitution imposed  upon  the  Ghristian  church, 
its  sanctions  and  its  ordinanoes. 

In  the  Politieai  AntiqwUia  of  the  Hebrews 
vre  are  to  look  not  only  for  a  peipetual  com- 
mentary and  illustration  of  the  sacred  text; 
but  also  for  the  source  of  mnch  that  exists  in 
modem  legislation.  The  very  peculiar  char^ 
acter  of  a  people  governed  by  ft  theocracy*— a 
nation  of  which  God  alone  was  King,  needs  to 
be  well  understood,  in  order  to  embrace  the 
full  meaning  of  much  of  the  Old  Testaments 
In  the  New  Testament  likewise,  the  situation 
of  this  same  people,  pining  under  the  galling 
yoke  of  foreign  dominion ;  and  all  the  compli- 
cated particulars  of  its  government  and  ad- 
ministration under  a  foreign  master,  must 
constantly  be  taken  into  account,  in  order 
rightly  to  apprehend  the  language  of  the 
sacred  Writers. 

The  DomaiicAntiquUia  of  the  Hebrews  show 
us  tiieir  progress  in  arts  and  sdencee,  their 
household  and  family  arrangements,  their 
manners  and  customs,  their  business  and  ac- 
tions, their  daily  life  and  walk.  These  servo 
more  than  all  else  to  bring  us  to  a  close  per- 
ionai  acquaintance  with  that  remarkable  peo- 
ple ;  they  enable  us  to  be  present  with  them  in 
their  houses,  at  their  meals.  In  their  alblrs;  in 
short,  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  persona 
and  employmenta  of  themselves  and  families. 
Without  an  acquaintance  with  all  these  parti- 
odars,  the  interpreter  can  never  be  thoroughly 
famished  for  his  work.  Whatever  may  be  his 
quallflcationB  In  other  respects,  he  can  never 


uMrrollT  lalo  Oie  m 
nmeliol  Uu  Ma«dta 
■n«  iTfUUIiinr  of  othanuloiii 


■CindiplrllalraT 


M be aumliud.  ThadlnliE 
UltaO*  ot  One  Hebmr  OuoIdd  W  >hu  o 
c4lMTiuUoiuU«iCh1«djlDlUa;  other  E^OD 
adopted  man  or  Ib»  Um  wonhtp  of  aitus- 
tlw  MtMjr,  and  wotv  etpedMllj  tb»  pluMti ;  Uu 
Jew  btUtnd  is  ooa  Ood,  who  <ru  holj  lai 
UtBd  np  ftbon  nMim.  Hie  theoir  of  Kna 
wrlMn.  lhatihaiiiTtlutloCTCthetlluiiiiiUloii: 
exhnilta  Id  the  MdH  nolblsg  mare  tban  i 
pontic  pL»r  of  fte  fuicj,  li  (oo  Bnperfld&l.  li 
UAiij  fftblea  It  la  csij  to  delAct  deep  moi» 
tmll*.  which  H*  u  the  hifk-gnand  of  i 
pictszQ.    Uuf  of  (hem  might  be  refKrded  j 


■Dd  tb«  BiTthaloslM  of  Eg/ptud  AujrU,  are 
tf  n-wDim  ^bnPHTinci  ot  tnih ;  filckeringg 
of  Ui^t  latoat  ekndi  ot  error.  Thne  apuki. 
bwranr,  wen  pmnialliMi]  fira,  uid  the  Itghl, 
thoB^  telni,  «*a  "U^t  from  HenTen." 
FtoL  Lm  ftppmUdj  DtiHmi,  thu  'though 

mjtholOBt  fnm  tbe  Hebrawi,  IxMh  mi^t  be 
foonded  so  the  prCnelpIei  of  uuteilorBeie- 
ladoB.'    The  nqiptMlOB  ihu  one  mdiUonary 


tdc  B>f  hut* 

lODOle  pertDdB  of  autlqatlr  throng  nicDeHlTe 

I  detooded  wWb 

ia  hli  SfmboUk. 
'(■otEgTpi  derive 
Es  tmn  the  U(bt  wUcli  Ihef 
he  Old  TeMuaeul  recordi,  eipeciclly 
■pOBlheUoMlohlMoiT.  The  deHi<pilDii  De 
ItfTpte  ol  the  rmi^  Seholua,  the  work*  of 
OupoUkn.  BateHInl,  LepalDi,  Sir  J,  a,  WU- 
fchien.  tsd  Oaburn,  are  nimble  Id  Ihia  deput- 


tgles  st  Ih*  MoDphlMi  klogi ;  and  by  their 
I«M  ihode  tbecs,  Ihalr  nbHqiwat  hiaiot?  uid 
llwtr  iMilieihiin  were  DecAUDrllT  much  In- 
Soeond.  The  hiitoiT  of  the  D^ghboorlog 
caoDtilaewH  mote  or  leu  loTOlTed  with  that 
of  anelailZgTpt:  ee  eoma  ol  the  Pbueohi  hid 
csRled  Ibtfr  (SDqBceli  uDih  to  Ethiopia,  uid 


enituidlilero- 

flTpUe  IwwIpclDal  of  thll  Und  ot  wonden. 

Ite  BoMtM  ilona,   now  depoiiled  Id  ibe 

BaUi  UeeeDm,  ws*  lbs  key  b;  which  the  on- 

teMiaaiacof  Ow  Uero^ljphia  iDKtlpUoiu,  on 
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wu  dUooiered  ta  digglog  tb 

FoH  Bt.  Jtdlui,  met  Boiette,  doriDg  the  Freoeb 
EipedlttOD  lo  ^Tpt,  hi  ITDS;  ud  woe.  with 
olhec  moDomeula,  nrmideced  to  Ibe  BitUili 
■t  the  cepitnlttloa  of  Alexandrie.    I 


Id  hleroclTphe.  mnch  mnlUited ;  the  Hcond 
Id  enchoriLl  ardemallc.<.e..lheordlurywTtl- 
Isg  ot  the  couQlTTi  end  (he  third  hi  Qivek. 
Serenl  KholBre  nccMded  In  demannndnc 
iIul(  the  Greek  wh  reill;  *  tckulatlon  ol  Uie 
hlerogljplilB.  BatlngBei  ~ 


t  the  dreek  tnurlptlon.  thej 


c  ocCDTred  In  eenein  llDca 


ire  ■  Btutlng  point  wu  ob- 
Ith  otherklde.  ihe  dedpherlog 
el  hucriplloiu  of  Egypt  bee 
idereble  ulTuioemenE.    The 


decree  ot  tile  UtmQhlfia  prleilhood.  In  hoaonr 
of  Flolemy  V.,  who  hed  coDterrsd  certain 

The  moDomBDU  ere  not  osly  ebnlldent.  bat 
miny  ot  them  u«  Ilchi;  painted.  Indeed, 
palDtiogi,  mUTWroni  and  beaatltui  bejoDd  con- 
uptlon.  u  tnih  and  peifeet  aa  If  flnlifaed  on] j 
yegurday,  freqaendy  ahlUt  twtore  one  eye* 
the  trath  of  what  the  Hebrew  lawiiter  wnx, 
almoet  IhrNthouandlour  hundred  jtan  *<a. 


Is  daoiptaBitaig  ttw  lilatogljptilo  inKripttou, 
tU  that  n  Bull  nlEtlng  to  tha  Habnm,  and 
411  iha  aaeiaBt  moDomanu  oOu.  wbelhet  ia 
Dutlfln  of  hlitorj  or  religion,  Itad  folly  and 
wiMactorJIr  to  conflm  Uio  Blblo  KconnU ; 
acd,  ain  Wllklnun,  It  II  la  leldom  ttut  Iheis 
moaoniniM  tnat  of  tha  WDa  Unatical  points 
aa  Ilia  Scrtptnna,  jet,  vhanarBr  that  ii  (h« 
caae,  m  an  dflltclitad  to  ftnd  thorn  parfoctlj 
th  tba  mmi  yoIdbm.   ~ 

proof!  dmnttrom 

In  fannr  of  tho  IruitwoTthlnBiB  of  the  Iniplr- 

ad  Raeorda.  BcTpttaahlaKiryandthaBiaiuitn 


s  thej  vtth  Iho  Bcrtptim]  a> 


agn  rslatiYa  to  Jndaa.  Ihi 

U  tha  nama  of  Egypt 

Tad  from  tha  Btndy 

otltaanUa. 

ThoBlbI*«ip«laIl7tll. 

UalortoilMidiome 

ol  the  prophatio  parti  of  U,  raoaliaa  Tarlou. 

Vcontietia  AMirrian  AnllgiMia,    Inlhare- 

■olt.  or  th>  wploraUon. 

bT  Mr.  IjLjard  and 

Mr.  a.  BnUth,  on  tbn  Iltu  d(  tha  old  Aiij. 

ian  dtla*,  wa  haya  In  tha  BritUb  Mn»um 

Ungual  UhlatL  ThitniDi 

ot  tha  tmo.  of  tha  Hwrad  Wrlllnj.   bj  ai 

UtdUnctbgiiaraaiof 

HTand  of  tha  Uno 

%   Si 

of  jDdahandlnMl 

ud  of  olhar  mon 

tha  iuplnd  TOlnnta 

S' ~ 

nu,  eto.  '  We  rIt* 

■  ocn  ol  anhoia- 

■onal  ofltndur  aom. 

tliBeaaUadthB  T»y 

lor  cjUodor,'  now  In 

co-talnlng   ih,    aa-i^  - 

tulaolBaniia>:harUi,a,  9 

jald  bTairB.Baw  ■    ^x     —       ^  ..A 
»uon,toh*TabaanE  .^  ,jtijJB 

madalntbailxtanith  ■    ^^         '^f^V 
jttr   <a  hla    nlfn.^— ^  ^  =.,_,»i— 


TOTBB 

Sararal   Inanrlptioiu  ol    Kel>i 
Mng  ol  Babylon  hara  baan  loond  OD  brli^ 
alaba,  aDdeyiiBdani    Amonsthamlaahunl. 

abapad  oyllndar.  fonad  In  tba  rulDod  taoAla 
at  Benkorab,  irblcb  Kabuchadoanar  bait 
rabnill  nod  dadlcaled  IQ  the  lun.  Olthlacylin- 


Many  cimelfDnn  Inicripdona  hara  bean 
roLmd  at  BehUlao,  Hamadan,  Van,  PervapoEia, 
and  Paaargada.  Tbaj  an  moitly  miingnuT  ' 
and  triniflral,  if,,  eDgrmTaa  In  throa  diffarani 
languagaa— the  Aaayrlau  or  BabyloDlan,  tba 
Madlan  and  the  Fenian ;  and  aach  langoage 
haling  in  pacoUar  alpbabel,  Tba  alphabets 
to  ionio  aiteni  T»ry  fram  saeh  olbar,  not 
manly  In  tha  charactara  balng  formad  bj  a 
a  alsmeotal  elgni 


wbalo  pbonetlc  itnctnn  and  orgaotzatlon. 
Tha  Fanlan  tnaciptioni  having  been  made 
Dot,  It  then  becanu  posalbla  to  uae  them  aa 
tha  tiraek  Inuulatlon  on  the  Roaatta  atona 
traa  naed  In  the  dedphatln^  of  tha  Egyptiart 
bleroglyphlu ;  the  Fanlan  laits  aSonllng 
the  ilepplng-atona  by  irhlth  aawHnaon,  »"">■■. 
Oppart,  Talbot,  Ifonii,  BBlth,  and  oUan 
tuva  arrived  al  tha  nndenlandfng  ol  the 
AHyrlui  and  Median  Inanlptloni.  The 
caneUocm  Ubleta  bare  alnady  yMdad  the 
Chaldean  acoonnta  of  the  Creation,  tha  Fall 
□I  Hu,  tba  Dalnga,  tha  Towti  of  Babd,  the 
Confoaloii  ofTongnai,  and  the  Stoiy  of  Hlaa- 
rod;  relating  many  paitlDnlan  bora  the 
UobIc  hlitory,  bnt  orerlald  and  iDtanrorea 


with  a 


■  ol 


laad  by  Be- 
KHBi,  the  Chaldean  hMvlaD.  Many  other 
blitoiical  laota,  ipokan  of  IM  tba  Soilptiira^ 


Thai  from  the  monmanti  of  lDP*i  -**- 

ijTia,  ud  Babylonia,  wa  lean  that  (be  aatbeo- 
tldly  of  the  dosomenli  i 


endorlng  lubatancea  la  naturahara  added  thall 


IITIBJITITU   0 


anaktoatpacl;tbat 
ttnufttLoiif  vbldi  haT«  ttiiit  Djvlwd  upon  ni, 
tram  Ou  IvdpbMliv  ol  <be  bisroglftdilc  and 
cmwItdCB]  wi1ttB<i,  ■»  bat  Ibe  pncnTson  of 
iittun,tobe  T«t  dmiopeillroin  EBjpUiiiuul 

Ai  Um  Mend  nundTt  U  MDcanudlngiut 
put  wUb  FlloUna.  with  Jen  ud  sthir 
Oii«iUKli,  tlu  knowled^  or  the  ITufani  JiUJ- 


■bU  u  that  at  tha  Zaittrn.  GtDl  Oiwki  ui 
T""""  in  oRaa  InmidiioBd  Into  lbs  Scitp- 
taiml  hlttoTf.  One  p«rC  oT  tha  turmtlre,  Uiftt 
■(  tha  Acd  or  the  ApoiOlwi.  imd  alH  th«t  ol 
our  SaTtOBT't  pueion,  li  tntiiiutiilr  connBCted 
Irith  BUHlcml  KeneL  The  hlilorinl  teMum 
ot  Liika'e  •eetnuit  cf  the  Api»ile«  wi  nrj  ro- 
ut ot  the  colncliKiiiia  or  ba- 
il two  or  three  bandnd  dMa  which  he 
n,  gaognphlctl.  Hid 
17  the  cluelcal  uthon. 


OBldntsd  tn  tha  gn^Uih  tongae,  m  ii  l«i- 
Otod  bj  ihe  dlitiiigalihed  nuse*  a(  Uilur, 
Mevtm.  JackeOD,  Hilea.  and  Fynoa  CUutoD. 
Ii  l>  well  known  ibii  ibe  chroDoIoi;  ot  the 
Hebrewi  la  malnJj  derlTed  from  Ihelr  g 
Oflal  UMKt;  asd  that  the  chroDolsgy  > 
BasATU«n,  and  tha  Beptna^l  renion, 
bom  the  Hatrew  tail.  HowsTer,  U 
enn*  of  tta  ranKi  aa  H)  dtiea,  can  be  regarded 
coIt  aa  onilBctm]  eallmataa,  ygt  the  Tarli 
ttona  In  tba  chronological  lyaleau  ot  ibe  Sui 
uMb  andth*  8>pia*«lnt,  frcm  the  Hebrei 
faaTsb*nineest]7ibown,la  aaerleiot  ab 


JEdncai 


ir  nnworthj  prtrpoaoa. 
Tba  S«ptB*eliil  tiualatora  audoiibtadly  pui- 
4Med  to  aoue  E^rptlaa  acbeme  ol  chfonol- 
0(71  and  the  Bamarjtana.  from  ichiamatlo 
BOttrea,  coBfomied  ibeti  chronoIogT,  to 
artem,  tothalotlhaSepDiaclaL  Ena: 
v4Mibatttim,lnKUah  tlwNnnll 


THX  BIBLI, 
iltha  New 


Nor  la  a  partloolar  ai 


then 


and  nincol  Oiogrv^r  ol  PaloMlMk 

Importanoa,  [or  the  proper  imdanlandbic  and 
Bplanatlon  ot  the  Serlptona.  Im  ISSS,  and 
acata  in  IBU,  Dt.  B.  Soblnaon  vlilUd  Falaa- 
tlna  and  the  adjacent  ngliin^  tor  geotTaphloal 
Wltb  tba  pnbUcatlnn  ol  hla  BlbU- 
FalHtlna,  In  IBU,  enlaigad 

r  Bibiloal  SoUnao.  which  ta32j  ]u>IUled  tha 
onUinilailla  lancnage  of  Pmt.  Bitter,  ot  B■^ 
■Now  fliM  besln^  due  tha  dan  ot  &•■ 
.who  pubUihed  hl>  '  FalHtlna '  to  ITlt— 
oond  giaal  epeoh  ol  our  kuowMjo  ot 
th*  Promliad  Land."  Tba  aiUhoi'i  lltarair 
peraonal  aoQnalnlance  wlUi 
lea  In  Syria,  and  bli  flee  Intar- 
conJ«  with  the  Datlye  popnlatlon,  ipkre  him 
pacnllai  adTautagu  lot  hli  laborloni  eiamlna^ 
tlan  ot  the  oonntir.  He  dlworarad  tha  toolol 
tha  arah— alnea  called  KonuaoB'a  Aaoi— ot 


tha  bridge  In  the  weiMrn  will  at  tha  . 
area,  which  croKed  tba  T]Top«n  Taller-  i.m 
Paleatlne  Xiploratlon  Fartf  bear  ample  teati' 
monr  to  bli  aiefsl  loaatthea  and  hla  general 
accnracy.  Of  hli  imoomplelad  Oeogtaphr  of 
the  Holr  Luid  one  minme  wai  printed. 

Dr.  BoblluOD  HTi.  *■  That  o(  aU  the  uinltl- 
tnde  of  tnTellen   who  hare  thnnied  tb* 


nrrBODUOTiOK  to  thx 


Holy  Land  for  tlie  lait  flva  eehtoriM  not  one  of 
them  hM  gone  thither  with  any  referanoe  to 
the  geogisphy  of  the  Scrtptores,  or  made  the 
•lightest  pN!i«ntlon  to  qualify  himself  for 
iastitoting  researches,  or  forming  a  Judgment, 
on  subjects  falUng  within  this  important  de- 
partment. At  least  nothing  of  the  kind  has 
appeared  before  the  pablia  The  traTellers 
have  often  been  acate  and  obserrlng  men; 
but  they  have  never  inqnired,  in  respect  to 
the  Holy  Land,  what  was  already  known,  or 
what  was  unknown ;  what  was  certain  or  on- 
oertain;  what  was  forgotten,  or  yet  to  be 
sought  out  Hardly  one  has  OTsr  yet  tra- 
velled with  a  BulBdent  knowledge  of  the 
Arabic  language,  to  collect  information  for 
himself  fh>m  the  people  of  the  land.  The 
consequence  has  been,  that  tmrellers  have 
mostly  only  listened  to  and  reported  the  tra- 
ditions and  legends  of  foreign  monks ;  and  no 
one  hai  ever  thought  of  seeking  after  that 
which  might  yet  remain  among  the  common 
people.  These  monastio  traditions  began 
early  to  take  root  and  spring  up;  and  as  ages 
rolled  on,  they  flourished  more  and  more 
luxuriantly.  The  centuries  of  the  Orusades 
added  to  their  number  and  strength;  and 
then,  and  in  later  times,  a  mass  of  foreign 
tradition,  which  had  thus  foisted  itself  upon 
the  Holy  lAnd,  spread  itself  over  Ohriston- 
dom,  until  it  has  come  to  be  received  almost 
without  doubt  or  question.  Tet  It  frequently 
contradicts  the  express  testimony  of  the 
Scriptures  or  of  Josephns;  and  is,  in  fact,  in 
Itself,  worthless,  unless  when  supported  by 
collateral  evidence.  In  looking  down  through 
the  long  pMiod  that  has  followed  the  labours 
of  EuaebUis  and  Jerome,  in  the  fourth  century, 
it  is  interesting,  though  painful,  to  perceive, 
how  the  light  of  truth  has  gradually  become 
dim,  and  at  length  often  been  quenched  in 
darkness.  It  is  certain,  that  in  the  long  in- 
terval between  Ensebius  and  the  Crusades, 
very  much  was  forgotten  by  the  church, 
which  still  continued  to  exist  among  the 
common  people;  and  in  the  subsequent 
period,  the  progress  of  oblivion  has  peihape 
been  hardly  less  rapid.  Even  within  the  last 
two  centuries,  so  far  as  the  convents  axul 
travellers  in  Palestine  are  concerned,  I  fear 
the  cause  of  sacred  geography  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  greatly  advanced.  Tet  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  I  q>eak  from  personal 
ezperienoe,  that  there  does  exist  among  the 
native  population  of  Palestine,  the  Arab  Fel- 
lahs of  the  villages  and  hamlets,  a  species  of 
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tradition,  which  is  destined  to  throw  great 
light  upon  the  ancient  topography  of  the  land. 
I  mean  tht  pmervation  <tftht  mneiefa  mjmmi  of 
places  among  thi  common  peopU,  This  is  truly 
a  national  and  native  tradition ;  not  derived 
in  any  degree  from  the  influence  of  foreign 
convents  or  masters;  but  drawn  in  by  the 
peasant  witii  his  mother*B  milk,  and  deeply 
seated  in  tiie  genius  of  the  Shemitio  languages. 
Such  names  still  exist  in  every  part  of  Pales- 
tine; and  we  ourselves  in  travelling  through  r«* 
gions  both  visited  and  unvisited,  were  enabled 
to  collect  many  such,  of  which  apparently 
there  has  been  no  written  mention  since  tiie 
fourth  oentniy.  We  all  recognise  the  benefit 
and  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  geography, 
in  reading  the  enitent  works  of  the  day,  and 
even  the  newspapers.  Of  how  much  higher 
importance  must  it  then  be,  for  the  due  un- 
derstanding of  the  Scriptures;  in  which  the 
physical  and  topographical  features  of  the 
country  are  so  distinctly  and  definitely  traced 
out,  that  we,  like  other  travellere,  found  the 
Bible  to  be  the  best,  and  only  accural  guide 
book  in  the  Holy  Land." 

Undoubtedly  there  are  several  celebrated 
sites  ki  Palestine,  whidi  can  «ever  be  made 
out  Who  can  fix  on  the  precise  spot  in  Beth- 
lehem where  our  Saviour  was  bom,  or  of 
C3alvary  where  He  was  crucified  ?  Dr.  Bobin- 
Bon,  who  was  the  flxst  to  travel  there  with  his 
eyes  and  ears  open  to  whatever  there  was  to 
see  and  hear  in  connection  wltix  sacred  topo- 
graphy, has  observed,  **  that  all  ecclesiastical 
tradition  respecting  the  ancient  places  in  and 
around  Jerusalem,  and  throu^out  Palestine, 
ito/no  wOm*,  except  so  far  as  it  is  supported 
liy  drcumstances  known  to  us  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  from  other  contemporary  testimony.** 
Our  ignorance  of  certain  sacred  places  need 
be  no  drawback  to  our  pie^  and  zeaL  They 
may,  for  ought  we  know,  be  providentially 
hidden  from  us  for  our  own  advantage,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  holy  religion  we  profess. 
In  Deut  xxxlv.  5, 6,  it  is  stated  that  Hoses 
died  in  the  land  of  Moab,  according  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  **  and  He  burled  him  in  a 
ravine  In  the  land  of  Moab  before  Bethpeor;** 
and  the  assertion  of  the  inspired  penman, 
that "  no  man  knowoth  of  his  sepulchre  unto 
this  day,"  is,  says  Dean  Stanley,  "the  first 
instance  on  record  of  tiie  providential  obliter- 
ation—so remarkably  exemplified  afterwords 
in  the  Gospel  history— of  the  "holy  places" 
of  Palestine  s  the  providential  safeguard 
against  their  elevation  to  a  sanctitj  which 


tBonmot  BiltiihMl«>«ta«nbMn«nuidKl 

to  Tsdon*  ncfauu  of  tha  aith,  B71U  ind 

McanMly  OD  a  map,  <m  tba  bull  of  utawo- 

Wlra  tba  Biitiifa  OMt  wu  withdnwn  from 
tlw  caul  M  SrrU.  In  1340,  ■  corpi  ol  angl' 
B«nvHl«Il  behiDd— tm  neu  Iba  clou  of 
Iflll — 1b  order  to  iDJikB  ft  mlUiur  nurej  of 
Iha  coonUT.  In  Uil>  "nrk.  lf>|an  Bobs, 
Bmtt,  ud  Wilbnbun  wen  ocenpEed  ;  ud 
Umt-  SfMoodi  cmlfld  a  hHm  of  triuigla 
onr  th*  (THter  pDrtlnn  of  Judta,  tndadlac 
Ubm  of  ilLllnilei  from  tba  MtdltHnilun  to 
the  Dud  Sa  ud  tlH  I^c  of  Tlbnlu.  In 
UW,  Lint.  Ijncb.  of  tba  Uaitad  BUI«'  Xi- 
pedltioB  la  Qm  BiTcr  Jordu  ud  tbfi  l>eul 
S»,  emtnllT  lUTtyad  put  ol  loatbani 
PalotlB*.  Hownw,  Id  laN,  411  KagUib  Itdj, 
»l«  BoidiU  OooHi,  •nt«t*iii«d  the  pblUn- 
tbjopfc  pvrpojo  of  tan^MhlEf  Lho  Inbabltuiti 
of  JenuKloD  wlliiapflnnuentnppljof  part 
mter.  Hnin  II  wu  fonod  Dgceuur  to  mkk« 
u  uconla  surer  of  Ux  Holr  Cltf  ud  itl 
Dtl|h1»whood  ^  lor  iiblcb  pnipow  tbe 
BuomtH— wboH  nry  lums  !•  IdtntlHid  iritb 


Ii  UK  tb*  Palartbw  bplonlloa  Fnndni 
wUblMHd,  prindpdlr  by  tba  anazgr  of 
Geng*  Oiivra,  Eaq.,  (ol  tb*  potpoM  o[  <ln- 


lopofnpbr,  laoIOET,  >>*t«iT,  ud 
MHolrLud.  Xbe3odetj,wlilcb 
a  pstrenftgo  ol  Bar  Uijaatf  the 
u  Eiplomtloti  Putr  proridad 


o<tb(wbolan«lon.     Tba  flnt  Eipadltli 
(nm  DMBnbB,  IS6S,  to  Ukf,  iaW--conilitad 
of  Obtain  Wlliim  aod  Uoat.  Andanon,  wltb 
•cotponlof  Bqip*n,  bb  opart  pbotognpfaar, 
■ad  a  pfacik^  mrrajor,    Ther  flxed  far  ihn 

inlllfflatlMa    

IT 


UMiIr  IUI7  plaoai    balwa 

Jamulaa ;   ud  obULned  aatnennu  photo- 

(Tsplu  ud  dnirlngi  of  rained  (smplei  and 

tjBtgogaei. 

Tba  leaosd  Bxpcditlon— fiom  IStT  to  tSTl 

oigubed  nndar  Captain  Wutaa,  wba 

■  rtth  two  Sappan,  for  tba 

ktlon   and  aiplorallon  Id 

e,  ba  bad  (Bgagad  In  tfae 

roik  of  aiploratlon  two  oorporali  of  eotl- 

lasn  and  abont  uTaDl^  MulUni,  tba  drago- 

lu  bdng  a  Qraek.  ud  the  DTe»««t*  Jem. 

IQ  AngDit,  18«3,  tba  Est,  F.  A.  Klein,  of 

tba  En«llib  UluioD  at  Janiialam,  wbUa  tia- 

TalllBg  tlirongh  Dhiban,  tbs  udank  Dibon, 

'  bli  attantlon  dlncted  to  u  old  Itiurfbed 

e  ;  of  xbioh  ha  had  no  tioia  to  do  more 

mcwuramenti, 

vlth  a  copr  of  a  few  of  tba  wotdi,    Thli  wai 


out  ibr«a  Feat  bLi 
in  length,  two  faat  broad,  and  ona  fool 
Tha  InicrlpUon,  wblcb  l>  In  tha  PbanlcUu 
charaotar,  condited  of  Ihlrtr-tonr  Una) ;  aod, 

apptrand  tower  llnai,  wu  In  aicaOant  pn- 
■arratlon.  rnfortnnatalf,  aoma  Uma  after 
Ur,  Kliln'i  tMI  to  Dlbon,  doHng  tha  nejo- 
tlatlon  for  the  Stone,  a  qnural  arou,  and  the 
Arabi  bnka  It  Into  fragment!.  From  the  Im- 
psrtaol  iwaia  wbloh  bad  been  taken  horn 


the  Stone,  and  the  MTenl  fngmenti  whldi 
were  ao^red,  now  in  the  LoitTxe  at  Puis, 
009  letters  ere  preferred  ont  of  about  1,000  of 
which  the  inscription  at  first  consisted.  The 
inscription  appears  to  be  a  record,  ftrom  the 
Moablte  point  of  Tiew,  of  the  rebellion  of 
Hesha  against  IsraeL  (2  Kings  i.  1.)  It  com- 
memorates his  snooesses,  mentions  the  towns 
he  wrested  from  his  old  enemies,  and  the 
mined  cities  of  Moab  which  he  rebnilt.  The 
names  of  Israel  and  Omrl  occor;  and  four- 
teen towns  in  PalesUne  are  mentioned  in  the 
tnseription.  The  same  Mesha — his  name 
Docors  in  the  first  line  of  the  inscription— ap- 
pears to  be  the  hero  of  the  tragical  storj  men- 
tioned in  3  Kings  ilL  4—27.  The  monument 
maj  have  been  erected  about  b.o.  805. 

During  the  Expedition,  Captain  Warren, 
in  the  face  of  manf  difficulties,  succeeded  in 
carrying  on  extensive  excavations  in  and  near 
the  Holj  aty.  In  the  vaUeys  of  the  Kidron 
and  Tjropaaan,  by  a  succession  of  shafts,  many 
of  them  sunk  to  enormous  depths,  discoveries 
of  intense  interest  were  made  with  regard  to 
the  original  course  and  character  of  those 
vaUsys.  For  the  first  time  the  actual  streets 
of  the  ancient  city  have  been  reached,  under- 
ground passages  which  have  been  hidden  for 
centuries  bj  the  mass  of  superincumbent 
ruins  have  been  brought  to  light,  and  by-  de- 
grees a  portion  of  a  complicated  network  of 
drains  and  reservoirs  has  been  laid  bare.  In 
the  excavations  at  Bobinson's  Arch,  when  the 
first  pier  was  found  a  pavement  was  disco- 
vered 40  feet  below  the  present  surface,  on 
which  lay  the  huge  stones  of  the  arch  Just  as 
they  fell  in  the  siege  of  the  Holy  City  by 
Titus.  Some  23  feet  belo#  the  pavement 
were  found  the  vouasoira  of  an  earlier  arch 
Jammed  into  the  roof  of  a  great  rock-cut 
canal,  12  feet  deep.  And,  it  is  now  known, 
that  the  Horlah  area  was  scooped  out  into 
large  tanks  ;  one  would  hold  2,000,000  gallons 
of  water,  another  was  found  capable  of  hold- 
ing 700.000  :  altogether  about  10,000,000  gal- 
lons could  be  stored  away. 

Very  few  artldss  of  antiquity  have  been 
disoovered ;  and  what  have  been  found  con- 
sisted mostly  of  pottery,  ancient  lamps, 
glass  bottles,  and  a  few  coins.  The  most 
important  articles  are  the  Seal  of  Haggal ; 
the  Notice  Stone  from  Herod's  Temple, 
discovered  in  the  Hosk  of  Omar;  and  the 
Head  of  Hadrian,  supposed  to  be  a  part  of 
the  statue  raised  by  Uie  Emperor  to  him- 
aelf  on  the  site  of  the  Temple,  found  face 
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downwards  in  use  aa  a  paving-itoiM   at 
Jerusalem. 

In  1871,  the  Survey  Expedition  was  sent 
out,  under  the  command  of  Gaptaln  Stewart ; 
but  after  a  short  time  he  returned  home  in- 
valided. The  survey  was  snooessfuUy  oanled 
on  by  lir.  Tyrwhltt  Snke.  From  187S  to  the 
present  time  the  survey  of  the  region  west  of 
the  Jordan  has  been  ably  oonduoted  by  Lieat. 
Conder;  while  M.  dermont-Oannean  haa 
been  actively  engaged  in  ardueologleal  re- 
searches. The  American  Ebqiloration  Society 
lias  undertaken  the  survey  of  the  region  east 
of  the  Jordan.  These  several  surveyi,  includ- 
ing the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  Pentimila  of 
Sinai  In  1868  and  1809,  have  given  u  for  the 
first  time  the  materials  for  a  correct  map  of 
the  Holy  Land. 

Connected  with  the  physical  Qeography  of 
the  Land,  is  also  its  NtUwrai  HUtory;  and  al- 
lusions occur  on  almost  every  psge  of  the 
Bible  to  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms,  as  they  exist  in  Palestine.  Our  in- 
formation concerning  the  geology  and  mine- 
ralogy of  Palestine  is  somewhat  imperfect : 
for  these  were  matters  which  the  older  travel- 
lers entirely  overlooked.  The  defect  in  these 
branches  of  physioal  science  has  been  partly 
supplied  by  the  extensive  and  valuable  geo- 
logical Keport  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Anderson,  ap- 
pended to  lieut  lunch's  ofiloial  Keport  of 
the  United  States*  Eipedition  to  explore  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Biver  Jordan.  The  animals 
of  the  Holy  Land  have  never  been  thoroughly 
investigated ;  nor  its  botany  explored.  Hence 
the  proper  application  of  a  large  share  of 
names  of  plants  and  animals  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures  ii  yet  to  be  determined  by  an 
accurate  study  of  the  Natural  History  of  the 
East.  What  learning  and  research,  under 
droumstanoes,  could  do,  has  been  done  by 
Hasselquist,  Oedman,Forskal,  Boyle,  Hooker, 
Both,  and  Tristram,  in  their  accounts  of  the 
Geology,  Botany,  and  Zoology  of  the  Bible. 
Host  valuable  discoveries  have  been  made  on 
these  subjects,  and  on  Natural  History  gene- 
rally, l^  the  Palestine  Exploration  Party, 
which  to  all  students  of  the  Bible  cannot  fail 
to  be  productive  of  attention  and  interest. 

The  Interpreter  must  also  turn  Us  atten- 
tion to  the  Froptr  Narnu  whidi  occur  in  the 
Scriptures.  Being  all  of  them  originally  ap- 
peUativtt,  they  have  an  express  and  literal 
slgnificanpy.  The  earliest  portion  of  Scrip* 
tural  history  being  f uB  of  significant  names, 
is  thus  corroborated  by  manifold  memorials^ 
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aacb  at  no  hJatory*  to  an  equal  or  comparable 
degree,  erer  poasesaed.  The  names  of  per- 
aooa  and  of  places  need  bat  to  be  translated 
to  atanounoe  or  intinute  the  facta  from  which 
they  originated.  Very  mndti  light  yet  re- 
maina  to  be  thrown  on  compound  Hebrew 
proper  namee,  by  the  etudy  of  the  aame  class 
In  Arable.  Hie  etym(rfogy  and  meanizig  of 
BeTeml  eao^otmd  proper  names  which  cccur 
In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  are  very  incorrectly 
giTSO  in  the  old  Oncmatiiea  Sacra  of  Lensden, 
HHIar,  and  SlmonlR  Seyeral  proper  names 
which  occur  in  the  Bible  belong  to  other 
langM^eai  While  the  Hebrews  were  in 
ISgypi,  In  Babylonia,  in  Persia,  and  other 
regioaB^  they  would  necessarily  acquire  a 
great  number  of  names  peculiar  to  the  lan- 
guages of  those  nations.  From  the  general 
ignorance  of  these  facts  many  writers  on 
Scripture  nomenclature  have  fallen  into  seri- 
ous errors.  Well  might  Dr.  A.  Olarke  ob- 
serre, ''  The  reader  will  see  with  what  caution 
he  should  receive  flie  lists  of  explanations  of 
the  proper  names  in  Uie  Old  and  New  Testa^ 
UMBii,  which  he  so  frequently  meets  with, 
andwUtdil  can  pronounce  to  be  in  general 
Atfte  or  c&MTdL'*  At  a  later  period  in  Hebrew 
history,  when  the  Qreek  language  prcTailad 
In  FSileiBtiBei,  the  Jews  bestowed  great  pains 
In  tba  laxpoalllon  of  Greek  names  upon  their 
chikliBtt;  hence  we  hsTO  Aristobulns,  oeoep- 
foNc  commd;  NIeodemus,  vietorp  of  iht  people; 
Stepbanai,  crown;  eta  But  those  whose 
early  dodgnations  were  Hebrew  or  Chaldee, 
when  they  grew  up,  either  transformed  the 
old  one  Into  a  Greek  shape,  or  assumed  an 
entirely  new  Greek  ona  To  the  one  class, 
belongs  Simeon,  changed  into  Simon;  Saul, 
into  Pati;  Hatafhias,  into  Itatihia* ;  ete.  To 
the  other  belongs  Cephas,  exchanged  for 
Peter;  Levi,  for  Matthew;  Tabitha^  for  Doreas; 
eta 

We  have  only  farther  to  add  here,  that 

the  devout  stodent  will   find  illustrations 

of  IMvlne   truth   in   every  department  of 

mental  and  physical  science.     Treatiaos  on 

mental  and   moral  sdenee  will  not  only 

tend  to  the  Invigorating  of  his  own  mind, 

by  giving  diarpnees  and  clearness  to  what 

is  sometimes  called  the  **  logical  faculty,**  bnt 

will  show  him  that  the  sacred  Writings  ore 

ever  in  perflcft  harmony  with  the  inductions 

of  sound  philosophy  and  moral  sdenoe.    He 

will  alao  And  that  the  Bible  can  receive  illus- 

tntlons  fftmi   the  moet   recent  researches 

In  astronomy,  geology,  and  ethnology.    In- 
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deed,  it  may  be  said  with  propriety,  thai  the 
developments  and  discoveries  of  sdenoe  are 
as  necessary  to  the  ultimate  interpretation  of 
portions  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  events  of 
history  are  necessary  to  the  clear  understand- 
ing of  prophecy.  .Everywhere  the  books  of 
nature  uid  revelation  mutually  illustrate  each 
other.  Even  ancient  coins  and  medals  shew, 
as  well  as  ancient  ruins  and  facts  of  natnral 
sdenoe,  from  what  unexpected  sources  we 
may  receive,  as  it  were,  acddental  illustra- 
tions of  the  truths  propounded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Unexplored  treasures  of  evidence  may 
yet  open  on  the  world;  gradually,  it  may  be, 
aa  seems  to  be  the  design  of  Providence, 
yet,  at  length,  fully;  and  it  appears  to  us 
very  remarkable,  that  the  evidence  unfolded 
in  proof  of  the  truth  and  authority  of  Beyela- 
tion,  in  the  times  which  we  now  live,  is  pre> 
dsely  of  that  description  which  fully  meets 
the  temper  and  tone  of  the  philosophy  and 
llteratare  of  the  age ;  that  scepticism  and  in- 
fidelity  are  met  in  the  spirit  of  a  progressive 
philosophy,  and  on  the  vantage  ground  of 
inductive  science. 

BBCnON  ▼. 
History  0/  InierpretaHon^HArtw  oiMf  fhrtek 

Texte— Samaritan  PentaUwh^Ancient  Ver- 

eiona— Spirituality  of  MituL 

Another  important  source  of  information 
for  the  interpreter  of  the  Bible,  may  be  termed 
the  Hietory  of  InterprttatUm.  Under  this 
branch  is  indaded  the  efforts  and  results  of 
all  former  interpreters  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
—a  wide  and  fertQe  field,  in  which  abundant 
fruit  has  been  prodaoed,  both  good  and  bad. 
The  earUest  documents  of  this  kind  are  to  be 
foond  in  the  literature  of  the  Jews  themselves; 
since  the  version  of  the  Septuagint,  the  Apo- 
cryphal books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well 
as  the  history  and  philosophy  of  the  Jews,  are 
all  imitations  of,  or  founded  upon,  their  in- 
spired writiogs.  Of  the  same  class  is  the  vast 
mass  of  tradition  and  direct  interpretation, 
collected  in  the  Talmuds,  and  the  labours  of 
the  later  Babblns.  Then  follow  the  ancient 
versions  in  the  various  tongues,  and  also  the 
comments  of  the  Fathers  and  of  hiterpretors 
in  all  subsequent  ages;  to  whose  numerous 
tomes  we  might  almost  apply  the  hyperboli- 
cal language  of  John,  that  "even  the  world 
itself  cannot  contain  the  books  that  have 
been  written."  Yet  amid  all  this  mass  of 
literature,  besides  the  many  treasures  of  com- 
mentary, most  volumes  have  some  grains  of 
wheat  nUngled  with  modi  chaff,  and  theie 
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U  the  dntj  of  the  Interpreter  to  seek  out,  and 
trAiupUnt  to  a  kindlier  soil,  and  caoBe  them 
to  grow  and  flonriah  in  his  Uaeter's  field. 

The  Hebrew  text  has  been  transmitted  to 
m  In  the  form  of  mantacripti,  written  mostlx 
on  Tellnm  or  parchment,  either  roUed  like  a 
map,  or  in  a  book  form,  with  the  contents 
written  in  two  or  three  parallel  oolamna.  The 
Jews  to  this  day  nte  no  other  copies  in  their 
synagogues  than  the  rofUd  mannscripts,  which 
are  transcribed  with  the  utmost  care  and 
exactness  under  regulations  supentitioasly 
strict,  and  often  in  a  chirography  of  extreme 
beauty.  To  mention  the  particular  number 
of  existing  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  would  be  impossille.     Several 


hundreds  have  been  collated;  they  are  sH 
written  in  the  ordinary  Hebrew  square  <diarao- 
ter,  and  they  all,  with  very  few  exc^rtions, 
present  the  Masoretio  text,  and  therefore  agree. 
The  oldest  existing  Hebrsw  manuscript  is  a 
Pentateuch  on  leather,  said  to  Lave  been  written 
in  A.n.  680;  it  was  brought  from  Derbend  in 
Dagestan.  Sereral  others  were  written  from 
about  800  to  1200  a J).  The  synsgogoe  roll,  found 
by  Dr.  Suchanan  among  the  Malabar  Jews,  In 
1806,  now  in  Cambridge  UniTersity  Library,  is 
made  ofgoat  skins  dyed  red.  Some  suppose  it  to 
be  a  European  roll,  whQe  others  think  that  it 
was  made  in  the  East;  it  is  of  great  anti- 
quity. The  following  is  a  fao-eimile  of  a  por- 
tion of  this  manuscript— Dent  ir.  !:-« 


Now,  therefore,  0  Israel,  hearken  unto  the  statutes  and  unto  the  Judgments,  which  I  teach 

you,  for  to  do  Mem." 


The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  not  written  In 
the  later  Samaritan  dialect,  but  in  the  proper 
Hebrew  tongue;  like  the  Pentateuch  in  our 
Helwew  Bibles,  except  that  it  is  written  in 
what  some  suppose  to  be  the  more  ancient 
Hebrew  character,  which  the  Samaritans  have 
retained,  with  some  sli^t  yariations.  The 
Samaritans  reject  all  the  sacred  books  of  the 


Hebrews  except  the  Pentateuch;  which  un« 
donbtedly  owes  its  origin,  in  its  present  form, 
to  the  building  of  the  temple  on  Mount  Ger- 
izim,  after  B.C.  i08,  when  the  Samaritans 
founded  an  tfMlQMaclefrf  sect  The  foUowing  is 
a  fao-simile,  from  Ca8sell*s  Bible  Dictionary, 
of  a  portion  of  a  Samaritan  manuscript  of  the 
Pentateuch;  Qen  L  1,  2,  8;— 


"In  the  beginning  Ood  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  And  the  earth  was  without 
form,  and  void:  and  darkness  waa  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  And  the  Spirit  of  Ood  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters.    And  God  said  let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  U^t** 

As  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  differs  in  some 


thousands  of  places  frott  the  Hebrew,  many 
writera  have  considered  it  an  autluntk  source  of 
correcting  the  Hebrew  reoorda  But  Oaenhu 
has  shown  that  all  the  variations,  or  nearly 
all,  are  evidently  the  effect  of  design,  or  of 
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want  of  grammatidcal,  exegetical,  or  critical 
knowledge;  or  of  atadied  oomfofmity  to  the 
Samaritan  dialect ;  or  of  effort  to  remove  sup- 
pled obBearities,  or  to  restore  harmony  to 
passages  apparently  discrepant.  The  foUow- 
ing ii  a  speoimfln  of  the  Samaritan  in  one  oC 
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Um  varfaitons  firom  the  Habtew— G«ii.  It.  8  :^ 

'*  And  Gain  Mid  uito  Abd  Ua  brottaar.  lei 
aa  fo  into  the  lUld :  anditcaiiietopeai/wlieB 
ihajwere  in  theflald,  that  Gain  lote  np  against 
Abel  Ilia  brglheT,  and  slew  him." 


To  aorandise  thair  own  saaetiiaij.  the 
Samaritansalteied  the  ienn  Sbalinto  Oeridm. 
(Deal  xxrIL  4.) 

Of  tba  Ofeek  maanaeripts^  imttMh%htg  gia 
New  TeeiameDt,  In  whole  or  in  part,  fereial 
hnndfeda  are  in  oditeDca  The  most  anetent 
are  written  In  nnoial,  or  capital  letters ;  and 
the  fomna  of  the  letters  frequently  give  a  cine 
to  the  time  when  th^  were  written.     One 


of  the  oldcat  and  best  manaaeripU  is  the 
Codex  AksuMdrinMi,  generallj  called  Codex 
A ;  it  was  probablj  written  In  the  fifth  centtuy. 
It  is  defeotlTe  as  far  as  Matt  nv.  6 :  and 
from  John  tL  50  to  tUL  52;  and  from  2  Cor. 
18,  to  ziL  6 ;  beaides  other  smaller  defects. 
This  preeioiis  manuscript,  which  also  contains 
the  Septna«int,'was  sent  in  1028,  bj  Cyzillas 
Lnoaxls,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  as  a  pre- 
sent to  Charles  L,  and  is  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum.  A  fao^imUe  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  waa  execnted  bj  Woide,  1780, 
reprintedbjOowper,1860.  WegiTaaspecimen 
of  this  Codex  from  Sortrener.— Acts  xx.  23. 


_  M  M  IN  6  I  tHT.B  IS  e.l<  KX  H  CUKj 

-ro  Y  ^  •  M  ^-rO  CXO  Vl  A 1 6  Y 


'*  To  feed  the  church  of  the  Lord,  which  He  hath  purchased  with  His  own  blood." 


Tlie  term  "Lord,**  is  erldentljr  the  easier 
reftdftBf  ,  substituted  for  the  supposed  more 
dtfllenlt  but  eoneet  reading,  "God.** 

Another  andent  maauMaipt  is  the  Codex 
Folfaamtf,  geaeralJiy  called  the  Codex  B,  which 
alto  contains  the  Septnagint,  has  long  been 
pccMrred  in  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome. 
Some  eritlea,  though  few  hare  been  permit- 
ted to  examine  it  but  cursorily,  ascribe  its 
date  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century;  but 
we  think  it  was  not  written  earlier  than  the 
fiflh.  The  New  Testament  portion  of  this 
manuaeript  ia  defectire  from  Heb.  ix.  14  to 
the  end,  the  pastoral  Epistles,  and  the  Beve- 
theee  books  being  placed  last  in  the 
QOpies.  This  manuscript  Is  written 
with  exfcreme  carelessness ;  not  only  is  <mo 
weed  frequently  substituted  for  another,  but 
•evccal  entire  passages  are  left  out,  and  ooca- 
iioaaQy  ono  or  more  worda,  the  omisdon  of 


whichshowthatthe  sense  Is  incomplete  without 
them.  A  fao-aimile  edition  of  the  New  TesU* 
ment  portion  of  this  manuscript  was  edited  by 
CarL  Yeroellone  and  Jos.  Coisa,  at  Bome,  1888. 
The  magnificent  edition,  printed  at  Bome,  by 
Cardinal  Mai,  in  1838,  but  not  published  until 
1857,  not  only  abounds  in  errors,  bat,  at  the 
same  time,  it  Is  not  a  fkithful  representation 
of  the  Vatican  manuscript  It  is  well  known 
that  by  far  the  laigest  number  of  variations  in- 
troduced of  late  years,  by  critical  editors,  into 
the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  consists  of 
omiuUmti  and  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  this 
Hi-written  and  imperfect  manuscript.  The 
appearance  of  the  fae-slmlle,  and  Mai's  Edition, 
will  probably  tend  to  drive  critical  editors  to  a 
greater  rererence  for  the  venerable  editions 
of  Brasmus,  Stephens,  and  the  commonly 
Beoeived  Text.  We  give  a  fac-simile  of  a 
portion  of  this  nuuiuscript.— 2  Cor.  lU.  15, 10. 


^A I KN  AyVoi  N.K  ©i:  TfNl'rt  W 
V^  A  AN  6  ri  LCT  YQ  f  H' nboc> 

"  A  vail  lleth  upon  their  heart ;  but  whensover  it  tumeth  to  the  Lord,  Is  taken      • 

away  the  va..*' 

Tlsdiendorf  thinks  that  one  of  the  four  i  was  alio  the  transcriber  of  Codex  B ;  though 
trauscribcn  of  Oodex  2^,  {.§.,  the  Sinaiticus,  |  evidently  from  dliferent  originals. 
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Re  Codex  Sphraim^  umMliy  Cftlled  Oodez  O, 
ta  an  anctent  and  Talvabla  mamifleript.  It  la 
what  la  caUed  a  jNiNmpfMfi  or  Codex  reteriptta^ 
Le.,  ra-wrlttan,  or  containing  older  writing 
imdar  more  recent.  There  are  other  mann- 
Borlpta  of  the  ■ame  kind  in  exiBtnoe,  which 
show  the  TtdBBitadea  through  whidi  the 
venerable  docomenta  have  paased.  In  this 
mannacrlpt  the  original  writing  haa  been  waah- 
ed  off,  and  a  portion  of  the  Greek  woika  of  £ph* 
raim  the  Syrian  written  instead  on  thaTellnm. 
However,  by  the  appUoatlon  of  a  ehemloal 
preparation  to  the  leavea,  the  older  writing 
waa  revived;  and  f  onnd  to  be  a  portion  of  the 


Septoagtnt,  and  nearly  two  Ihiida  of  the  New 
Teatament.  Thla  predooa  mannaeript,  now 
in  the  Imperial  library  at  Faria,  waa  bron^t 
from  the  Eaat ;  it  waa  probably  written  in  the 
flfth  centory,  but  ylelda  evidence  of  having 
been  occasionally  corrected  by  a  more  recent 
hand.  It  la  soppoaed  to  have  been  written  In 
Egypt  It  waa  carefully  copied  by  Tiflohendorf, 
and  printed  in  1848.  The  llnea  of  tiaia  vener- 
able manuacript  extend  acroaa  the  page,  ao 
that  the  following  fao-aimile  repreaenta  only 
two  half-lines  of  a  portion  of  1  Tlm.liL  16; 
tixe  black  lettera  repteaent  the  later  writing; 
and  the  faded  lettera  tha  more  ancieBi:— 


**  And  wlttioat  cootroveray  g   •    • 
Tlachendorf  thlnka  that  the  Oodez  Ephralm 
originally  read,  in  thia  paaaagei  '*who,**  or 
**  which,"  Instead  of  "Qod.** 

The  Codex  SinaUiem  ia  a  Greek  mannaovlpt 
which  Tlschendorf  obtained  in  1859,  ftom  the 
monastary  of  St  Catherine,  on  Mount  Sinai; 
andia  now  hi  the  Imperial  Library  at  St 
Peteraburg.  It  containa  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  the  New  Testament  entire.   Thia 


•  •   .   Btery,  God  was  manifest** 

'manuacript,  which  haa  been  more  highly 
spoken  of  than  it  deserves,  haa  been  pobHshed 
in  f  ao-simile  by  the  emperior  of  Boasia,  186S. 
This  Codez,  like  the  Oodez  Vaticanna,  abooada 
in  different  readings  and  omissions ;  and  the 
great  age  ascribed  to  it— the  f  onrth  centorx-* 
may  be  reasonably  questioned.  It  probably 
belongs  to  the  flfth  century.  We  give  a  fao- 
aimlle  of  a  portion  of  thia  Codez— John  L 19, 


e  N  o  YAei  ceoD  PA 

KGNnoon  qxew* 
N  o  reN  H  cocei^^ 

KOAH  ONToyn  A 

TpoceKei  NOceZH 

rHCATOKAlAfTH 

**No  man  hath  seen  God  at  anytime;  the  only  begotten  God,  wAtcA  U  in  the  bosom  of 

the  Father,  He  hath  declared  Him.    And  thia.** 


It  will  be  observed  that  thia  manuacript 
reads  "the  only  begotten  God,**  inatead  of 
"the  only  begotten  Son.**  Thia  different 
reading,  Alford  aays,  "seems  to  have  arisen 
from  a  confusion  of  the  contracted  forms  of 
wilting  the  Greek  terms  for  Sen  and  Ood.** 
But  as  this  reaaon  will  not  apply  to  the  Feshito 
Syriac,  which  haa  the  aame  reading,  we  can 
only  account  for  the  variation  by  aupposlng 
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that  "God,"  in  thia  most  ancient  version- 
older  by  centuries  than  the  most  ancient  Greek 
manuscript— ought  to  be  read  as  in  the  geni- 
tive—"the  only  begotten  o/God-** 

Besides  the  several  uncial  numnscripta,  of 
which  copies  of  some  of  them  have  been  print- 
ed, engraved,  or  lithographed,  there  are  many 
written  in  oriUnary  or  smaller  Greek  lettera, 
called  curaiTe.    Some  of  the  cnnlve  manit- 
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■cripta,  thoo^  of  eompuratiTely  reoent  date, 
may  be  of  eqoMl  aatiiority  with  the  nndal,  Inas- 
mach  as  they  may  be  copies  of  mannsciipts  of 
greater  anttqulty  *  However,  of  the  aereral 
copies,  it  cannot  be  afllrmed  that  any  one  is 
abaolntely  perfect;  the  lapee  of  time,  and  the 
nnmeroofl  tnnBcripliona  through  which  the 
sacred  Wiithiga  have  passed,  would  natorally 
ezpoae  them,  in  some  degree,  to  the  inroads  of 
error.  StQI,  on  the  whole,  the  integrity  of  flie 
writings  of  both  Teataments  has  been  remark- 
ably preserved.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  on 
the  revival  of  learning,  copies  of  the  Scriptnies 
were  f onnd  wherever  any  books  had  been  pre- 
served; and  their  wide  cirenlation  aeenred 
them,  noUmeraly  from  extinction,  but  gener- 
ally from  coxmption. 

One  of  the  most  remarluble  of  the  eonrive 
nannaoripta  is  that  wUch  contains  the  paa- 
Mge  in  1  John  v.  7, 8—**  In  heaven  the  Father, 
the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  these 
three  an  one.  And  there  are  three  that  bear 
witneas  in  earth."  These  few  words  have 
given  riae  to  more  controversy,  sinee  the  com- 
meneament  of  the  ^teeath  oentnry,  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  sacred  Writings.  This 
elaiise  waa  first  printed  in  the  Compfaitenaiaa 
Polyglott,  hi  1614^  atthoogh  not  pabllshed  nn- 
ta  1433;  and  was  evidently  tranalated  into 
Greek  by  the  editora,  from  the  Latin  .Ynlgate. 
In  tba  iSrat  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament 
everpuUiahed,  which  was  that  of  Erasmna, 
Bsaie^  UU,  this  clause  doea  not  oecnr.  7or 
not  iasertin«4ie  clause,  Erasmos  waa  attack- 
ed by  Lopea  de  Stonica,  the  principal  editor  of 
the  Spanish  Polyglot.  Erasmos  replied  to 
Stonica,  by  observing  that  he  had  faithf  ally 
f ottowad  the  Greek  mannacripts  from  which 
he  had  edited  Us  text;  bat  professed  his 
readiness  to  insert  the  claose  in  another  edi- 
tion, provided  bat  a  single  Greek  manuscript 
waa  f  oond  to  contain  it  Such  a  manascript, 
he  wn  afterwards  informed,  waa  found  in 
E^Bglaad;  upon  which  Eraamus,  althon^  en- 
tertaintaig  strong  soBpieious  respecting  it,  yet, 
Hytfafnl  to  his  word,  inserted  the  disputed 
elanae  In  Ua  third  edition,  publiahed  in  US3; 
whence  it  found  ita  way  into  all  the  principal 
edittana  of  the  Greek  Testament  before  the 
timeofGrieabaoh.  This  maauserlpt,  called  by 
Eiasmoa  the  Codex  Britannwui^  is  generally 

•  The  nnmber  of  Greek  manuscripts  of  the 
Hew  Testament,  whoee  ezistance  is  known— 
ooniplete  or  portions  only— indading  Lec- 
tioBtfies^or  Cnurch  Lessons,  in  uncial  cha- 
racter*, is  127 :  In  eurtivc  characters,  1,466. 
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believed  to  have  been  the  same  with  thai  now 
in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  called 
the  Codex  Jfont/orticmus,  or  DuUineiuit,  This 
Codex  appears  to  have  belonged  originally 
to  one  Froy,  a  friar.  About  1672,  it  was  own- 
ed by  Thomaa  Clement;  and  was  for  some 
time  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Uoatfort,  before 
it  came  into  the  hands  of  Usher,  who  gave  1( 
to  the  College  library.  This  manuscript  waa 
evidently  written  by  different  hands ;  and  was 
completed,  as  it  now  exists,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  There  are  severel  variationa  be- 
tween this'  manuscript  and  the  text  of  Eras- 
mus, which  may  be  accounted  for,  portly  on 
the  iuppodtion,  that  the  copy  of  the  passage 
from  the  Codex  Britaimleua,  made  for  Eraa- 
mus, waa  not  the  most  correct;  and  partly 
from  the  editorial  liberty  which  Erasmus 
mi^ have  taken  with  the  Copy.  In  1884,  In- 
amined  the  Codex  IhMmentit  myself  1  and 
my  conviction  tixen  waa  that  this  Codex  waa 
comparatively  modem,  and  that  the  Epistles, 
at  least,  were  written  after  the  invention  of 
printing,  in  order  to  supply  Erasmus  with 
the  disputed  text.  Indeed,  the  passage  in 
question,  is  evidently  a  translation  into  Greek, 
from  the  lAtin  Yulgate.  The  controverted 
danse  has  beenalsofound  in  aeormpted  form, 
in  the  Codex  Oftobon.  296,  in  the  Vatican; 
which  waa  slso  written  after  the  invention  of 
printing.  Besidea  this  Codex,  and  that  of 
DabUn,  no  other  Greek  manuscript  has  been 
found  whidi  eontaina  a  vestige  of  this  cele- 
brated clause.  The  clause  is  also  wanting  in 
all  the  mamueripta  of  the  Syriao,  Armenian, 
and  other  ancient  vendona;  it  is  also  absent 
from  all  the  oldest  existing  manuseripta  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  written  between  the  eighth  and 
tenth  centuries.  Nor  has  it  been  dted  by  a 
sini^e  Greek  Father;  and  it  is  alike  opposed  to 
theanthority  of  the  Oriental  and  Latin  Fathers. 
Such  waa  Luther*b  view  of  the  clause,  that  he 
uniformly  rejected  it  from  all  his  tnuulations. 
Itis  inserted  hi  tile  early  English  printed  trans- 
lations, but  is  generally  printed  either  in  bracks 
ets,  or  in  smaller  letters.  It  waa,  however, 
nltimatelyprinted  without  any  marks  of  doubt 
Sadeed,  the  disputed  clause  is  generally  looked 
uiK>n  as  a  gloss  or  note,  which  may  have  been 
written  on  the  margin  or  between  the  lines, 
and  ultimately  found  ita  way  into  the  text  of 
of  most  of  the  later  manuseripta  of  the  T^**n 
Vulgate,  where  it  has  maintained  a  poaitton  bi 
an  the  printed  copies  of  that  version.  How- 
ever, tiie  most  eminent  scholars  see  little  rea- 
son for  receiving  the  clause  aa  genuine;  and 
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do  not  hasitato  to  My  fh*t  it  la  indefenalble. 
Braoe,  it  has  been  fot  some  ttano  onermUy 
omitted  in  all  critical  editlona  of  the  Greek. 
Testament 

The  principal  Ancient  Venhnt^  which  iUas- 
trate  the  Scripturaa,  are  thoeo  which  were 
jnade  immediatelif  from  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old 
Teatament,  and  from  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament 

The  CheOdtt  Para^hratu^  or  9liryMM,  are 
Tersiona  or  paraphraaea  of  the  Old  Teatament 
ezeented  In  the  East-Aramaean  or  Chaldee  dia- 
lect, which  had  long  aoppianted  the  ancient 
Hebrew.  Theae  Tat|j:ama  are  termed  par- 
mphram  or  expotUiotu^  becaiaa  they  are  rather 
oommenta  and  ezpUoatlona  than  literal  trana- 
latlona  of  the  original  test  The  Tai^gnma 
are  nndoulitedly  the  moat  andent  Hebrew 
books,  nert  to  the  Scriptorea;  and  being  ex- 
tremely literal,  they  aerre  to  Tindicate  the 
Hebrew  text,  mdA  often  aiford  importanl  aid 
in  determining  the  aignlflcation  of  dUBenlt 
worda  and  phraaea.  They  alao  reflect  comdd- 
arable  light  on  the  Jewiah  ritea,  oeremoniea, 
laws,  coatoma,  and  naagea,  mentloaed  or  alln- 
dedtoinbothTeatamenta  There  are  at  pre- 
aent  extant  ten  or  elcTenof  theaeTargoma  on 
dilTerent  parte  of  the  Old  Teatament ;  three  of 
which  compriae  the  Pentaleaoh,  and  one  the 
hiatorioal  hooka  and  the  propheta ;  theae  foor 
are  by  far  the  moat  important  The  Targnma 
which  hare  been  tranalated  into  Bngliah  are 
—the  Tkrguna  of  Onkeloa,  Jonathan  Ben 
Uasiel,  and  the  Jemaalem,  on  the  Pentatench, 
by  Dr.  Btherldge,  1862— g5;  the  Targom,  on 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  by  Dr.  GUI,  1761;  and 
the  Targnm  on  Eocleataatea,  by  Dr.  Ginaborft 
1861. 

The  Targum  ^f  Onkda$.-^Th.^  generally  re- 
oelred  opinion  ia,  that  Onkeloa  waaaproaelyte 
to  Jndalam,  and  a  diac^e  of  the  celebrated 
Babbl  HQlel,  who  flonriahed  abont  lUj  yeaxa 
before  the  Chriatian  ere;  and,  oonaeqoently, 
that  he  waa  coirtemporary  with  Chriat;  bat 
aome  place  him  in  the  aecond  centory.  Soma 
anppoae  Onkeloa  to  be  the  aame  aa  ilfnOat— 
Aqalla,  the  tranalator  of  one  of  the  Greek 
veraioaa;  while  othen  think  that  his  Targnm 
waa  executed  af  ter  the  manner  of  Aqnila.  Hia 
Targnm,  embracing  the  five  hooka  of  Moaea, 
ig  justly  preferred  to  all  the  othera,  both  on 
account  of  the  purity  of  ita  atyle,  and  ita  gen- 
eral freedom  from  idle  legenda.  It  iarather  a 
Tcraion  than  a  pare^hraae,  and  randan  the 
Hebrew  text  word  for  word,  and  with  ao  much 
accoiacy  and  exactneaa,  that  being  aet  to  the 
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aame  musioal  notea  with  the  original  Hebrew 
it  could  be  read  orcantilated  in  the  aame  tone 
aa  the  latter  tn  the  public  aaaembUea  of  the 
Jewa.  The  following  la  a  apeclmen  of  thia 
Targnm— Gen.  liL  10—     . 

"Andheaald;  I  heard  in  the  garden  the 
Tolce  of  Thy  word,  and  I  waa  afraid,  because 
I  am  naked,  and  I  hid  myaelf." 

The  Tofffum  of  PaUtUn*^  commonly  called 
lAa  2brvian  <^Ma  ^Mikl»Voiiatikan,--<rom  being 
aacribed  by  mady  to  /mo  Aoa  Ben  UuiOf  who 
wrote  ttie  moch  eateemed  parephraae  <»  the 
propheta.  Bat  the  difference  in  the  atyle  and 
diction  of  thia  Targnm,  which  ia  tery  tanpore, 
aa  well  aa  tn  the  method  of  parephraalng 
adopted  in  it|  dearly  prorea  that  it  «oald  not 
hare  been  written  by  Jonathan  Ben  Usslel, 
who  indeed  aometimea  indulgea  in  allegorlee, 
and  haa  Introduced  a  few  barbarisma.  Bat  thia 
Targum  on  the  Law  abounda  with  the  moat 
idle  Jewiah  faUea  that  can  well  beooncetred ; 
which  together  with  the  baribarona  and  foreign 
worda  it  oontaina,  renden  it  of  Tery  little  uti- 
lity. Aa  the  name  Jonathan  haa  the  aama 
meaning  aa  the  Greek  TbeodoUon,  aome  think 
that  the  twonamea  dealgnatethe  aame  person ; 
while  others  auppoae  that  the  name  ia  merely 
need  to  intimate  that  the  Targum  ia  executed 
after  the  free  manner  of  TheodoUon.  How* 
ever,  learned  men  are  vnanlmoua  in  the  opin- 
ion  that  it  could  not  have  been  written  before 
the  aerenth,  or  CTen  the  el^th  century.  Ita 
general  character  may  be  learned  from  the 
following  apeclmen— Gen.  L  S7i^ 

**And  the  Lord  created  man  in  his  own 
llkeneaa :  tn  the  Image  of  the  Lord  created  He 
him,  with  two  hundred  and  forty-eii^t  mem- 
here,  and  three  hundred  andaix^^lre  alnewa, 
and  dothed  hkn  with  a  akin,  and  filled  him 
with  flesh  and  blood:  male  and  female  in  their 
body  created  He  them.** 

The/emfolon  2'aryiMi»— TlilaTsrgnm  which 
paraphraaea  the  fire  hooka  of  Moaea,  daritea 
ita  name  from  the  dialect  in  which  it  ia  eom- 
poaed.  It  ia  by  no  meana  a  connected  par- 
aphraae,  aometimea  omitting  uriiole  Teraaa,  or 
eran  chapten;  at  other  timea, explaining  only 
a  aln^  word  of  a  yerae,  of  which  it  aometimea 
gltea  a  twofold  interpretation;  and  at  othen, 
Hebrew  words  are  inserted  without  any  ex- 
planation whaterer.  In  many  respects  it  cor- 
reaponda  with  the  panphraae  of  the  Paeudo- 
Jonathan,  whoae  legendary  talea  and  Babbini- 
oal  flctiona  are  copiously  inttfaperaed  throni^- 
out,thon^  aometimea  abridgedandaometimea 
expanded.  *  It  cannot  be  raf eoed  to  a  date 
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etriJer  th*t  the  sevenib  oreIg1itheen^;ry;  nor 
h  UTthing  known  of  tha  author.  The  f oUow> 
big  maj  eerre  M  ft  ^pedmen  of  this  Tturgom— 
Gea.«.1S:^ 

•^Andii  ■baHheirhen  the  aona  of  the  wo- 
man dftall  attend  to  the  law  and  perform  the 
precepts  thereof,  they  shall  prepare  to  wonnd 
thee  on  thy  head  and  ehall  Idll  tnee;  hat  when 
the  eont  of  the  woman  ehall  f  oreake  the  com- 
mandmenta  of  the  law,  and  ehall  not  perform 
the  pieceptt  thereof^  thon  ehaltbe  in  readineaa 
and  ehall  Hte  them  npon  their  heel,  and  ehaU 
aUHctthemwitiiaiekneaa.  NoTerthelesa,  there 
ehall  be  a  remedy  for  the  eona  of  the  woman; 
hnt  for  thee,  O  Serpent,  there  ehaU  not  be  a 
remedy ;  for  they  ehall  proYide  a  medicine  for 
one  another  in  the  heel,  in  the  end  of  the  heel 
of  days,  in  the  days  of  King  Meaeiah.'* 

The  Targmn  ^  Jonathan  Ben  UakL'^ 
This  Tlvgam  treats  on  the  historical 
books  and  the  prophets,  according  to  the 
Jewish  classification  of  the  sacred  Writtnge, 
on  the  books  of  Joehoa,  Judgee,  Samuel,  and 
Kln^  who  are  termed  the  former  proi^iete ; 
and  on  leaiah,  Jeremiah,  Esekiel,  and  the 
twelve  minor  prophets,  who  are  designated 
the  UUUr  propheta,  The  general  opinion  is 
that  Jonathan  liyed  a  short  time  before  the 
birth  of  Chriet;  but  Jahn  considers  this 
Targvm  to  be  a  compilation  from  the  inters 
pretatkms  of  sereral  learned  men,  made  about 
tbe  doee  of  the  third  or  fourth  century. 
This  work  la  far  Inferior  to  that  of  Onkelos. 
It  ezhiblta  a  multitude  of  arbitrary  ezplana- 
tiona,  interpolations,  and  later  yiews;  especi- 
ally each  as  tend  to  the  honour  of  the  Pharisees. 
Tet  it  fkvqoently  adheres  closely  to  the  origi- 
nal text,  and  gives  a  Torbal  rendering  of  it 
The  following  are  specimens  from  tills  Taignm 
— Isa.]ii.  13;  Mic  t.  2:-. 

"Behold  my  servant,  the  Ucssish,  shall 
prosper.** 

"  Out  of  thee  shall  come  forth  before  me  the 
Messiah,  vrho  shall  exercise  sovereign  rule 
overlsraeL" 

The  Alexandrian  Greek  Vereion,  generally 
called  the  Septuagint  or  Seemly,  ie  the  meet 
aadent  and  valuable  of  the  Greek  trsnslations 
of  the  Old  Teetament  It  f  s  called  the  Septu- 
agint, either  from  the  Jewlah  fabulous  account 
of  eeoeaii^ieo  penons  having  been  employed 
to  make  it,  or  from  its  having  been  ordered, 
Biiperiatendcd,or  sanetlonedby  the  Sanhedrim. 
M sdi  uncertainty  rests  upon  the  real  history 
of  (his  version,  though  the  date  of  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Pentateuch  may  be  referred  to  the 
time  of  Pt<flemy  Philadelphus,  about  B.a  383. 
It  vaa  probably  executed  at  Alexandria.  A 
usiked  difference  of  style,  and  of  ability  and 
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fldellty  In  the  execution  of  dtlTerent  parts,  in« 
dicatea  the  version  to  have  been  the  work  not 
of  one  but  of  scTeral  translators;  and  to  have 
been  executed  at  different  times.  Hence,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  remaining  books  were 
translated,  for  the  use  of  the  Jewish  wor- 
shippers, after  the  erection  of  the  temple  at 
On,  where  Onlas  was  high  priest,  in  the  time 
ot  Ptolemy  Phllometer,  about  b.c.  160.  Still 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  this 
version;  and  in  so  much  esteem  waa  it  held 
by  the  Jews  and  the  early  Christians,  that  it 
was  constantly  read  In  the  aynagogues  and 
churches.  The  Septuagint  version  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  coniddered,  in  a  general  point  of 
view,  a  good  yersion  of  the  Hebrew ;  yet  in 
very  many  cases  it  departs  ftom  the  exactness 
of  the  original  text.  In  regard  to  theee  de- 
partures, it  may  be  observed,  that  in  more 
than  a  thousand  cases  the  Septuagint  and  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  differ  from  the  Hebrew, 
and  in  many  caeea  agree  in  their  differences. 
Probably,  the  agreement  of  the  Septuagint  aod 
Samaritan,  in  their  departures  from  the  He- 
brew text,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that 
the  Samaritan  was  freely  used  in  the  Septu- 
agint The  variations  ftom  tbe  Hebrew,  in 
other  books  of  the  Septuagint  may  be  fairly 
attributed,  in  some  cases,  to  the  incompetence 
of  the  translators;  in  others,  to  the  liberties 
they  have  taken,  in  omitting,  abri(^ng,  add* 
ing,  and  inserting,  rather  than  their  having 
used  a  Hebrew  text,  materially  different  from 
the  Masoretio.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Samari- 
tan and  Septuagint  each,  in  the  course  of 
being  transcribed  for  several  centuries,  would 
receive  more  or  lose  changes,  that  might  in- 
crease the  discrepancies  between  them.  The 
Septuagint  translation  of  Daniel  wm  so  faulty 
that  the  version  of  Theodotion  is  generally 
published  in  its  stead.  However,  by  this 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  Divine  Provi- 
dence notonlypreparedthe  way  for  the  preach- 
ing  of  the  Gospel,  but  facilitated  the  promul- 
gation of  it  by  the  taistrumentality  of  the  Greek 
language,  which  became  common  to  all  conn- 
tries  conquered  by  Alexander;  and  to  this 
version,  many  of  the  heathen  phOosophers 
were  undoubtedly  indebted  for  their  most  cor- 
rect notions  of  the  Being  and  Perfections  of 
God,  as  well  as  for  their  best  and  purest  senti- 
ments of  morality. 

The  two  principal  Greek  manuscripts,  which 
are  the  baees  of  the  two  standard— though,  la 
many  reepeeta  different— editions  of  the 
Septuagint,  are  the  Alexandrian   and   the 
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Vaticam  oodleet.  Qimbo'e  betatlf  td  •dltlon  of 
tb«  fleptmglnt  ethlbits  Uie  t«t  of  tlia  oodez 
Alenndrinw  where  it  iru  perfect ;  bat  where 
itwta  defective,  u  from  ^iftlm  sJix.  19  to 
Paelm  Izziz.  IS,  the  paeeeffei,  with  other  cor- 
reetloDS,  were  rappUed  partly  Arooi  the  V«ticfta 
edition  of  168e,  aad  partly  tnm  the  edition  in 
the  Complatenalen  Polyglot.  A  beentif ol  fae 
timiU  of  the  Old  Teetament  portion  ot  the 
predoas  AJezandrlan  manoecriyt  wm  printed 
infonr  yole.,  folio,  181S— 182& 

Of  the  yatioan  maniuoript^  nnwarOy  called 
by  some  **the  queen  of  mannecripti,**  a/oo- 
ttmOe  edition  of  the  Old  Teetunent  portion  is 
now  being  printed  at  Bome,  by  the  Baered 
Congregation  for  the  Fvopagation  of  the  Faith, 
in  f  oar  Tola  imp.  qoarto.  The  eld  Sizttne  or 
Bomea  Septoagint,  printed  at  Borne  in  IWfi, 
was  certainly  baaed  apon  the  Vatican  mana- 
icriptt  bat  ie  not  an  exact  copy  of  it.  Ai  thje 
maaoBcript  ie  not  only  defective  In  the  flnt 
fdrty-eix  ohapten  of  Geneeia,  together  with 
■ome  of  the  Pialma,  bat,  through  eweless 
wiitlnA  !■  eztremely  faulty  in  many  other 
placet,  the  Biztine  editon  completed  and 
amended  Uieir  edition  from  other  mapaacrlpta. 

Nor  it  the  recent  Boman  edition  of  the 
Beotoaglnt,  edited  by  the  late  Cardinal  Mai, 
and  eald  to  be  "  from  the  moet  ancient  Vatican 
Codex,**  a  faitfafnl  copy  of  that  mannwci^ 
It  la  Indeed  aorprieing  that  thia  long-«zpected 
edition,  which  la  aaid  to  haye  coat  the  Cardinal 
titirty  yeara  of  labonr,  printed  in  1886,  in  f oor 
magniflcent  qoarto  ▼olnmea—the  New  Teata- 
ment  forma  the  fifth— and  pabllahed  at  Bome 
in  18S7,  ahoald  be  ezecnted  in  aoch  a  very 
careleaaandonaatlafactory  maanw.  Indeed, 
the  printera,  inatead  of  printing  directly  from 
the  original  mannarript,  or  fhvm  a  correct 
tranaeript,  appear  to  bare  printed  from  the 
old  Biztine  edition;  and  then  Iffal  corrected 
the  proof  pagea  flrom  the  VdUcan  mannaeript, 
and  from  other  codicea,  according  to  hia  judg^ 
ment  Many  of  the  typographical  eirora  in 
ttiia  edition  have  been  corrected,  by  eraaing 
the  acqwrilaona  lettera,  and  aapplying  thoae 
that  were  defldant  with  a  pen  and  ink,  and  by 
Uata  of  erratta ;  bat  atill  errora  abound,  to  altow 
in  what  a  aloTenly  manner  the  work  haa  been 
executed,  llara  edition  contalna  aome  differ- 
ent readinga  firom  the  Biztine  edition.  In  Gen. 
T.  25,  the  Biztine  edition  reada,  "And  Methn- 
■elah  lived  one  hundred  and  aizty..aeven  years, 
and  begat  Lamech.**  Bat  Mai*B  edition  reada 
like  the  Alezanddan  codez,  and  with  the  He- 
brawi  ^'And  Methnaalah  lived  an  hundred  and 
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eighty  and  seven  yeara,  and  begat  Lamech." 
The  Septuagint  waa  ably  tranalated  into  Eng- 
liah  in  America,  by  Mr.  ThrnnpiOHt  1808 ;  alao 
by  Sir  L.  C.  Lee  Brtnion^  London,  1844;  and 
atill  more  recently  a  portion  by  the  Am.  it.  E, 
/.  Bowcard.  D.D,  The  following  ia  a  apeclmen 
of  the  Septuagint  In  ita  variation  from  the 
H8brew--l>eat  zzzii.  48:— 

**Be]olce  ye  heavena  together  with  Him;' 
and  let  all  the  angela  (or  aona)  of  God  wor- 
ahlp  Him.  BejoToe  ye  Gentllea  with  Hia 
people;  and  let  the  children  of  God  be  atranfftli- 
ened  In  Him ;  for  He  will  avenge  the  blood  of 
Hia  children ;  He  will  avenge,  and  repay  Jadg- 
meot  to  Hia  adveraartea ;  and  those  who  bate 
Him  win  He  recompenae ;  and  the  Lord  will 
purge  the  land  of  Hia  people.** 

Bealdea  the  Septuagint,  thers  are  aeveral  other 
Greek  veraiona  of  the  Old  Teatament,  made 
from  the  Hebrew,  with  the  deaign  of  being 
more  correct  and  pure  in  atyle  tiian  the  Sq;ita> 
agfail  They  are,  the  veralon  of  Aqolla,  tho 
version  of  Theodotion,  the  version  of  Bym- 
machaa,  the  three  anonymoua  veraiona  in 
Origen'a  Hezapla,  and  the  veralon  preaerved 
In  St.  Mark*a  library  at  Venice.  Theae  ver- 
aiona, irith  the  exception  of  the  laat,  were  ez- 
eouted  in  the  aecond  and  third  centariea  of  tlie 
Ohrlatian  era.  Concerning  the  date  of  the  laat, 
nothing  certfldn  la  known ;  It  haa  been  dated 
from  the  aizth  to  the  tvrelfth  century  by  crttica. 
There  appeara  to  have  been  alao  a  portion  of  a 
Greek  verakm,  made  from  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch;  and  another  made  from  the  Latin 
tranalatlon  of  Jerome.  Only  fragments  of  all 
theae  veraiona  aro  now  known ;  they  have  been 
collected  and  pabllahed  by  Montfaaoon,  Morln, 
Scharfenberg,  Bahrdt,  Ammon,  and  Vfllolaon; 
but  they  axe  too  acanty  to  be  of  much  critical 
value. 

The^amortfaa  Venion  la  a  tranalatlon  of  tho 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  into  the  proper  Samari- 
tan dialect  ThIa  veralon  la  very  ancient, 
having  been  made  at  leaat  bofon  the  time  of 
Origen,  and  not  improbably  in  the  aecond  or 
third  century.  It  ia,  on  the  whole,  very  literal, 
and  doae  to  the  original ;  and  what  is  very  ro  • 
markahle,  la  almoat  ezactly  the  counterpart  of 
the  original  Hebrow-Samaritan  codez,  as  it  now 
ezlats.  with  all  ita  variona  readinga,  though 
oocaafonally  paraphraaiog  in  the  manner  of 
the  Targuma.  It  ia  chiefly  valuable  aa  one  of 
the  best  meana  of  becoming  acquainted  vrith 
the  Samaritan  dialect,  which  haa  ao  few  ro< 
malna,  and  haa  been  ao  long  eztlnctaa  a  spoken 
language. 
Bealdee  thia  Teralon,  there  ia  alao  one  mada 
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by  Aba  Said,  In  tha  atovnth  eentniy,  Into  the 
fheSuurllaa  AraMe  dialact,  Untia  the  Anblc 
aa  apoken  by  the  Samaritana.  The  tmnalator 
appean  to  hATe  been  >  ZDAQ  of  talenta ;  and  he 
haa  often  hit,  In  a  veiy  hAppy  maxmer,  npon 
the  best  way  of  ezpreaalng  the  real  aenti- 
ment  of  the  orighial  text  in  difUcolt  paasages. 
The  Sfriac  Ytnkm^  nsnaUy  called  the 
P€8kito^timpk^  Utirai,  or  vtrbal,  ia  the  most 
Ijieni  of  an  the  ancient  trandattiona  of  the 
Old  TeatamenL  It  waa  probikbly  the  work  of 
a  Syrian  Ghriatian,  about  the  middle  of  tho 
eeoond  eentury.  U  was  evidently  translated 
from  the  original  Hebrew,  with  an  eclectic 
nae  of  the  Qreek,  and  more  seldom  of  the 
Chaldaic  Tersion.  The  following  la  a  apedmen 
of  the  Syriae  in  ita  tariatlon  from  the  Hebrew 
-^3en.  xxxtL  24:— 

**  Anah  that  fomd  the  waters  in  the  wilder- 
ness ae  he  fed  the  asaea  of  Zibeon  his  father." 

The  Sfriae  Vertion  of  the  New  Testament, 
also  called  the  PtAUo,  appears  to  hare  been 
trsnalsted  about  the  same  time,  or  not  long 
after  the  Old  Testament  It  was  tranalated 
fhmi  Che  Greek;  and  on  acooont  of  the 
eleganea  and  genotal  fidelity  with  which  it  has 
been  exeeoted.  It  ia  said  to  be  the  Tery  best 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  among  the 
auciOBft  Teralons.  This  justly  celebrated  ter- 
sUmooaasnrisea  only  thefour  Gospels,  tiieAotsof 
the  Apoailea,  the  Eplsiles  of  Paul,  including 
the  Eptetle  to  the  Hebrewa,  the  first  Epistle 
of  John,  Beter'a  first  Epistle,  and  the  Epistle 
of  Jamea  The  histozy  of  the  woman  taken 
in  adultery,  (John  Tifi.  U-ll,)  and  the  cele- 
hnled  paaaage  in  I  John  t.  7,  Bxe  both  want- 
ing in  thia  ancient  Toraion.  Howerer,  an 
aoeiBat  E^yxlac  Tcrsion  of  the  second  Epistle 
of  Pster,  the  second  and  third  of  John,  that  of 
Jade,  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  nanratiTe  con- 
tained in  John  TilL  1—11,  is  added  to  some 
edidona  of  the  Peshito. 

The  PkOoxtniamQvBffro-Phaoxtnian  VertUm^ 
deriTBs  its  name  from  Philoxenus,  Bishop 
of  HlerapoUa  in  Syria,  a.d.  48a— 618.  This 
▼•rrion,thon^  made  immediately  trom  the 
Greek,  is  gMaUy  inferior  to  the  Peshito,  both 
in  the  accuracy  with  which  it  la  ezeeuted,  and 
also  in  Its  style.  This  latter  Syriao  Teraion 
waa  rariaed  fai  the  foUowingoentnryby  Thomaa 
of  Hatkal;  hence  it  Is  aomethnea  called  the 
Hwretoaa  reoenaion.  In  this  form  ithae  oome 
down  to  us.  Thia  Tecalon,  however,  ia  not 
devoid  of  value  for  eritieal  pnrpoaea. 

Beaidea  these  Syriae  versiona,  there  are 
fkagniaoia  of  areoeoiioa  of  tho  Utn  Qospala 
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differing,  in  soma  ntpeots,  from  any  Syriao 
tranalation  pravlonsly  known.  These  TeneK>* 
able  remains  were  brought,  with  other  mana* 
acript  treasnrea,  firom  the  Nitrian  monaateriea 
in  Egypt.  They  have  been  carefully  edited 
and  tranalated  by  Dr.  Onnton,  and  puUJahad 
hi  ISUL  The  leaned  editor  believea  this  ver- 
sion to  be  more  andent  than  even  the  vener- 
able Peahito.  However,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  such  coincidences  of  words  and 
rendering  occur  in  the  Nitrian  or  Onretoniaa 
Syriao,  as  to  show,  that  the  translator  vraa 
not  either  ignorant  of,  or  whol^  lndep«ideat 
of  the  aid  of  the  venerable  Peshito  Goapel& 
The  version  called  Earkaphensian,  Le.,  moini- 
totiaoict,  is  merely  a  recension  of  the  Peshito 
Syriao  vendon  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments; 
probiOdy  made  in  the  tenth  century,  for  tha 
use  of  the  Jacobite  OhrJatiana. 

ThcilraMe  Fctimmi  of  S.  Saadiaa  Gaon,  who 
died  in  a.d.  942,  covers,  so  far  as  it  is  known,' 
the  Pentateuch,  Isaiah,  and  Job.  It  was  mado 
from  the  Hebrew;  and  contains,  along  with 
the  earlier  tradition,  much  also  which  ia  the 
result  of  independent  thought  and  study, 
thon^  indeed  often  aubtle  and  forced.  The 
vulgar  Arabic  veralon  of  the  Pentateuch,  pub* 
liahed  by  Erpenius,  waa  tranalated  firom  the 
Hebrew  by  an  African  Jew,  in  the  thirieenth 
century.  Besidea  those,  there  are  other  Arabio 
versions  of  several  books,  as  GenesiB,  Joshua, 
the  Kings,  Nehemiah,  Daniel,  andthePaalmi^ 
mads  immediately  from  the  Hebrew.  There 
are  alao  versiona  of  the  Propheta,  Pindmiv 
Esra,  the  writings  of  Solomon,  and  other 
boob,  made  from  the  Septuagint;  and  tha 
hooka  of  Job,  Chronicles,  Samuel,  Judges, 
Buth,  part  of  Kings,  two  copies  of  the  Psahns, 
and  two  of  the  Pentateuch,  made  from  the 
Peshito  or  old  Syriae  version,  either  by  Jews^ 
Samaritana,  or  Christians.  There  are  many 
AraUc  veraions  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
are  suppoaed  to  have  been  made  between  the 
seventh  and  the  eleventh  centuries,  some  of 
which  were  made  from  the  Greek  text,  whilo 
others  have  been  made  from  the  Peahito 
Syriae;  and  others  again  have  been  revteed 
by  the  Hemphitio,  and  even  by  the  Latin 
Vulgate. 

The  PtriU  Vertion  of  the  Pentateuch  ap- 
pears to  have  been  tranalated  from  the  H»> 
brew,  by  Jacob  Ben  Tawus,  a  Jew,  probably 
intheninth^entury.  The  writings  of  Solomon 
were  also  translated  frtmi  the  Hebrew;  viiiile 
the  two  translations  of  the  Psalms  have  been 
derived  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.   There  are 
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two  Pttnle  Tenloni  of  the  four  Qocpda,  oba 
DAde  from  the  Peihito  QjriMC,  and  fhe  other 
fkom  the  Oreek, 

The  Xthtopie,  Hm  two  Rgfptiat^^UmpMtie 
end  Sahidk  or  Thebaic  "Kod  the  Armemiam 
venrfona  of  the  Old  Teetement  were  made 
from  the  Septoegliit;  the  latter  leieid  to  have 
heen  rabeeqoently  altered  acoordtaig  to  the 
Peahtto,  and,  probably  to  the  Latin.  The 
BtMopk^  the  MemphUie,  and  Ihtbaie  Teraiona 
of  the  New  Teatament  are  firom  the  Gkeek. 
The  Armeniam  waa  also  traaalated  from  the 
Greek,  with  the  oocaaional  introdnotlon  of 
leadtaiga  fhnn  the  Feahito  Syriac 

The  VulffaU  Vtniom  ia  the  appeUatfon 
nanally  ^Ten.to  the  common  Latin  tranalation 
of  the  Serlptaraa.  After  Chriatlanlty  had  ex- 
tended itaelf  In  the  Weat,  a  Lathi  ^eraion  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  made  from  the  Bep- 
tna^int,  and  of  the  New  from  the  original 
Greek.  Thia  tranalation  waa  called  V^ilgaia^ 
comnum,  popolar,  and  In  modem  timea  la 
often  called  the  Itaiie  or  Jtaia.  ScTeral  tng- 
menta  of  thia  andent  Tersion  are  atOl  extant. 
Ab  the  mannacrlpta  of  thia  old  tersion  had 
become  by  degreea  yery  mnch  cocnpted  a 
revision  was  nndertaken,  tn  ▲.o.  888,  by  Jerome^ 
However,  while  thna  eniployed  In  the  rerision 
of  the  ancient  Vutgaie,  Jerome,  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  Hebrew  was  yezy  [respectable, 
Tentoied  to  commence  also  a  new  version  of 
hia  own,  ont  ;of  the  original  Hebrew,  which 
he  completed  in  aj>.  405.  While  engaged  in 
this  work,  he  enjoyed  the  oral  instmction  of 
learned  Jewish  Babbina  in  Palestine,  and 
availed  himself  of  all  the  former  Greek  ver* 
aiona,  and  of  the  Hexapla  of  Origen.  He  also 
tranalated  the  New  Testament  from  the  ori- 
ginal Greek.  Thia  version,  which  supaases 
all  the  preceding  in  naefnlneaa,  did  not  at 
once  meet  with  the  anticipated  general  recep- 
tion; nevertheless,  it  maintatned  itadf  along 
with  the  ancient  one;  and  at  length,  in  the 
aeventh  century,  supplanted  it  almost  entirely. 

At  the  ConncU  of  Trent,  in  U46,  the  Lathi 
Vulgate  waa  declared  to  be  the  itandard  ver- 
sion of  the  Boman  community,  and  to  be  of 
equal  authority  with  the  original  Scriptnrea. 
The  groat  value  of  thia  version,  which  among 
Protestants  haa  been  underrated,  trom  the 
circumstance  of  Ita  being  ao  highly  regarded 
by  the  Bomanlsts,  arises  from  its  extreme 
antiquity.  Having  been  made  from  mann- 
Bcri]^  older  than  most  now  extant,  this 
tranalation  may  fairly  be  conaldered  aa  equiva- 
lent to  a  manuscript  of  the  fourth  eentury. 
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The  vast  influence  exeroiaed  by  the  Vnlcafe 
is  Been  from  the  fact,  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  current  theological  terma  are 
derived  fkom  it  Predeatinatlon,  Juatifleatlon. 
sancUflcatlon,  regeneration,  salvation,  pro- 
pitiation, redemption,  reconciliation,  satisfae- 
tlon,  mediator,  election,  grace,  repentance* 
revelation,  inspiration,  aerlptnra,  aacranenlv 
communion,  and  prleat,  are  terms  most  off 
which  were  devoted  to  new  and  holy  nae — 
which  show  that  the  Vulgate  haa  left  ita  mark 
both  upon  our  langua^  and  upon  our  thou^ta. 
Even  "  btptlam,**  though  a  Greek  term,  cornea 
to  ua  from  the  Latin. 

The  oopiea  of  the  Vulgate,  ftom  repeated 
tranacrlption,  had  become  exceedingly  comqit; 
so  that  even  the  Tridentine  Oonndl  did  not 
fix  upon  any  one  edition  as  the  standard.  In- 
deed, the  Vulgate  at  present  oonalsts  of  dif- 
ferent elements ;  the  Psalms,  and  moat  of  tho 
Apocryphal  books,  being  from  the  ancient 
/iota,  and  the  rsat  from  the  latter  VulgaU. 
The  popea,  however,  have  taken  great  pains 
to  obtain  as  correct  a  text  of  the  Vulgate  as 
poaslble:  thua.  In  1800,  under  Sixtaa  V.* 
appeared  the  BdUio  atxtina^  which  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  standard  for  all  future  edittona. 
But  many  errors  being  discovered  in  it,  even 
before  its  pnblidition,  which  they  attempted 
to  remedy  by  erashig,  paating  over  the  faulty 
words  and  the  like;  the  popea  purchased  up 
and  deatroyed  all  the  oopiea,  as  far  aapoariUci 
In  1892,  a  new  atandaid,  the  Editio  Clenwttino 
waa  publlahed,  which  differed  much  trom.  the 
Sixtlne  edition.  And  in  the  following  year, 
1098,  Clement  VIIL  prepared  another  edition, 
which  Boatained  many  alterations:  and  this 
still  retains  its  authority.  The  following  is  a 
specimen  of  the  reading  in  the  Latin  Vulgat»— 
Jobxxvi8,8:— 

**  Behold  the  giants,  and  those  who  dwell 
with  them,  groan  from  under  the  watera. 
Hell  Is  naked  before  Him,  and  perdition  hath 
no  covering.*' 

The  London  Polyglot  Blble^  by  Dr.  Walton, 
in  aix  volumea,  folio,  1657,  stUl  continues  to  be 
the  great  treasury  for  the  BIbUoal  student  Thia 
noble  work  leavea  the  Oomplntenaian,  1590, 
the  Antwerps  157S,  and  the  Pailatan,  1845,  Poly- 
glots far  in  the  ahade;  and  achoUra  of  later 
years,  with  all  the  advanced  critical  apparatoav 
have  not  been  able  to  produce  anything  like  it 
The  first  volume,  containing  the  Pentateuch, 
exhibits,  beside  the  valuable  Prolegomena,  the 
Hebrew  textirtth  a  Latin  tnterlineary  version, 
the  Latin  Vulgate;  and  the  Septuaghit— the 
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AoouB  adhion  of  llMi  with  twIoiu  readiiigB 
ftom  Am  AlflKA&drian  nutniiMrlpC,  the  Syriao, 
ttM  Tugnn  of  Onkalos,  the  Semftritantest,  the 
SaDarHan   Yenloii,  ttie  Syriao,  and  Arabic, 
each  hsvtng  a  Lattai  tmrnlation.    The  second 
Tolvme,  oontatadng  the  historical  books  from 
Joshoa  to  Esther,  eachlMts  the  Hebrew  text  as 
befora.  the  Latta  Ynlgate,  the  Septaafint,  the 
BjAOt  the  Arable^  and  the  Tsrgiim  of  Jona- 
than.   The  third  Totome  glTea  the  "books  from 
Job  to  Ifalachf,  and  oontatais  the  Hebrew  text 
aa  befor^  the  Latin  Vulgate,  the  Septnaclnt, 
the  SjriaB,  the  Axahle,  the  Targom  on  Job, 
the  Psalms  inEthiopie,  and  the  Targom  of 
Jonathan  on  the  Propheta.  The  fourth  Tolnine 
cxhifaita  the  Apocrypha  in  Qreek,  Latin,  Syriae, 
and  AiaUe,— the  books  of  Jndith  and  the 
Kaeeahess  only  in  the  first  three,— with  a 
two-fold  Hebrew  version  of  the  book  of  Tobil 
in  aa  ^ypendlz  to  this  volome  we  have  the 
Turgom  of  Jonathan  Ben  Usdel,  the  Jemsa- 
iem  Tscgimi,  and  Persio  Targmn  or  Version 
•of  Tswns,  on  the  Pentateuch.    The  Targnm 
on  the  books  of  Chronicles  does  not  occur  in 
the  Polyglot,  but  it  was  pabUshed  in  a  separ- 
ate  Tolmae,  la  ITlft.    The  ilfth  ▼olumo  con- 
tains all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Greek-lhe  test  of  Stephens,  1650-with  a  Latin 
fanerUneary  translation,  and  Tarions  readings 
from  the  Aleuadriaa  manoscript;  the  Latin 
'falcate,    the  Sytlac,  the  Arabic,  and  the 
XttdopleTSCsiona,  with  the  Persic  four  (Gospels, 
acooBxpaaled  with  Latin  translations.    The 
sixth  Totane  containa .  the  Tarloos  readings 
and  Orftloal  Remarks,  fbmlshed  by  many  of 
Dr.  Walton*s  aasislaats  in  the  work.    As  a 
snppiemeBt  to  the  Polyglot,   the  Heptaglot 
Lexicon,  by  Dr.  CaateU,  9  Tolomes,  folio,  ltf69, 
is  indispensable,  i.  This  great  work  is  a  oompre- 
henstre  Lexicon  of  the  Hebrew.Chaldee,  Syriao, 
Samaritan,  Ethiopio,  and  AraUo  languages,  to 
wliieh  is  added  a  Persic  Lexicon. 

One  of  the  most  convenient  and  aocorate  edi- 

tions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  that  of  Mkhaelii, 

HaUe,17U,3Yols.4to,also8TO;  or  the  second 

edition  of  Hahn*s  text,  Upslae,  18S3;  1  vol.  8to. 

To  which  maybe  added  the  Hebrew  Lexicon  by 

OetmmttlHt.  The  editions  of  the  Greek  New 

TlBslament,  by  fiachmaTm,  Tischendorf ,  Bloom- 

field,  Alford,  Hansell,  and  Tregelles,  may  be 

eonsalted  with  adTantsge;  bnt  they  are  (diiefly 

TalvaUe  for  the  notes  and  critical  apparatna. 

For  aiaaoal  nse  we  prefer  a  conserratiTe  text, 

*e  given  In  the  edittons  of  Stephen's  and  the 

Bcceived  Text.    As  a  amnoal  Greek  Testa- 

k»,  the  beantif  al  and  correct  edition,  with  a 
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fine  collection  of  varioos  readings  ftrom  ancient 
maanscrijytB,— revised  by  the  celebrated  critic, 
J.  J.  Wetstein,  and  printed  by  H.  Wetsieln, 
Amsterdam,  17S8,  will  be  found  invalnableb 
Serivener'i  edition  of  the  Text  of  Stephens, 
with  the  prlndptf  various  readings  from  the 
editions  of  Beza,  the  Elzever,  Laehmann, 
Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles,  Cambridge,  1878, 
is  also  a  beautifnl,  correct,  and  most  useful 
book.  The  Greek  Lexicons  of  Bobinson  and 
Ckemer  are  indispensable  to  the  student. 

In  addition  to  the  ancient  veralonB,  the 
student  will  find  it  occasionally  to  his  advan- 
tage to  consult  the  Apocryphal  books,  aa  they 
not  only  give  the  peculiar  views  of  the  writers, 
but  are  frequently  useful  in  the  explanation  of 
words  and  phrases  in  the  languages  In  which 
they  were  written.    Most  of  the  Apocryphal 
books,  though  by  unknown  authors,  are  very 
ancient;  but  they  were  not  admitted  by  the 
Jews  into  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament, 
either  because  they  had  no  ^ebrew  original— 
being  written  after  the  Hebrew  canon  was 
completed—or  because  they  were  regarded  as 
not  Divinely  inspired.    The  most  important 
of  the  Old  Testament  Apocryphal  books  stand 
in  the  Septnagint  and  in  the  Latin  Vulgate 
as  canonical ;  others  stand  at  the  close  of  these 
versions.  No  part  of  the  Apocrypha  is  quoted, 
or  even  alluded  to,  in  the  New  Testament,  nor 
in  the  works  of  Phllo  or  Josephus.    Besides 
those,  several  other  ancient  books  and  frag- 
ments, which  have  been  deservedly  rejected 
from  the  sacred  canon,  were  collected  and 
published  by  Fabridut,  in  his  **  Codex  Pseude- 
pigraphus  Veteris  Testament!,**  3  vols.  8vo^ 
1741.    Mr.  'Whiston,  in  his   **  Collection  of 
Authentic  Beoords,**  9  vols.,  1737—8,  also 
published  several  of  these  ancient  fragments. 
Dr.  Laurence  published  the  Ethloplo  versions 
of  the  books  of  Enoch,  the  Ascension  of  Isaieh, 
and  the  first  book  of  Ezra.    Those  apocryphal 
productions,  ascribed  to  Christ  and  His  di»< 
dples,  were  written  long  after  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  and  are  mostly  of  a  legendary 
character.    A  list  of  most  of  them  may  be 
seen  in  Totand'i  **Amyntor,**  1699.    Most  of 
theee  spurious  fragments  were  collected  and 
published  by  Fabridus,  in  his  "Codex  Apoery- 
phns  Novi  Testamenti,**  8  vols.  8vo.,  1719—48. 
This  worlc,  with  additions  by  ThUo  and  others^ 
was  republished  by  Dr.  Giles,  London,  18£?. 
English  translations  of  some  of  these  early 
forgeries  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Jones 
Lardner,  Whiston,  Cotton,  and  Laurence. 

It  may  bo  proper  to  name  here  also  the  work 
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of  FlATina  Jowpho%  the  Jewlah  hJaUffian,  w 
his  wzifttngi  b»Te  >  diraot  beuing  19011  the 
flteta  of  Scrlpfean^  HewMbomfttJernMlem, 
AJ>.  ST,  HiB  "History  of  the  Jewlah  War^ 
iru  written  originally  In  Hebrew,  hot  after- 
wanle  tranelated  Into  Greek.  Hie  "Jewlah 
Antiqaitfee**  la  likewise  an  excellent  work. 
Itoontaina  the  history  of  the  Jews  from  the 
earliest  times  tOl  near  the  endof  the  reign  of 
Nero.  His  two  books  on  the  Antiquity  of  the 
Jewlah  People  contain  valuable  extracts  from 
more  sndent  historians.  Oberthur's  edition, 
8  Tols.,  8to.,  1781-6,  iSTslnable.  The  English 
translatton  by  Whiston  Is  tolerable.  Bat  the 
•'History  of  the  Jewish  War,"  translated  by 
fhe  late  Dr.  T^all,  3  toIs.,  is  indispensable.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  writings  of  Fhilo,  the 
learned  Jew.  He  was  bom  some  years  before 
Ohristi  in  Alexandria.  He  was  popalar  In  the 
leign  of  the  Emperor  Caligula.  Hewasaman 
ci  great  learning  and  indostry,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  Greekpbilosophyandliterature. 
Thoogh  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  literal 
■ense  of  the  Moaaio  l*w,  and  minted  Flatonio 
dogmas  with  the  Scriptures,  yet  his  writings 
•re  useful  for  those  who  would  lesm  the  style 
of  philosophy  at  that  time  in  Alexandria. 

We  may  also  notice  hero  the  Tdtmud" 
doctrine,  a  work  containing  an  enormous 
collection  of  traditions,  IllustratiTe  of  Jewish 
laws  and  usages.  Itoonslatsof  twoparts,fhe 
JfUknas-second  law,'and  the  (7eiiiara— com- 
pletion or  doctrine.  The  Minhna,  which  con- 
sists of  six  parts,  is  acollection  of  the  traditions 
of  the  Jews,  or  their  oral  law,  compfled  by 
Babbi  Judah,  snmamed  the  Aely,  about  A.a 
UO.  Of  the  Gemara,  there  are  two  sorts;  the 
one  Is  cslled  the  Jenualem  Tabnud,  which 
Babbl  Jochanan  ocdieeted  together,  about  ▲.d. 
280:  the  other  is  called  the  Jlo^ylofitoiSVUsittd; 
which  was  begun  by  Babbl  Ase,  a.d.  867,  and 
finished  by  Ayina,  about  jld.  600.  The  former 
was  written  for  the  use  of  the  Jerusalem  Jews; 
the  latter  for  those  In  Babylon  and  other  parts, 
and  Is  most  esteemed.  The  Talmud  eontains 
the  disputations  and  decisions  of  the  Jewish 
dootors  upon  the  mshna.  Berersl  editions  of 
tiie  entire  Ttimud  hare  been  recently  printed. 

We  have  now  passed,  in  review,  tiie  midn 
branches  of  study,  which  constitute  the  depart- 
ment of  Biblical  Literature,  and  f  umiah  the 
Boozees  and  materials  from,  and  with  which, 
the  Interpreter  is  to  illustrate  Uie  oracles  of 
God.  A  due  acquaintance  with  all  these  may 
be  said  to  compose  his  ot^fectin  quaUflcatJons; 
being  each  as  sie  drawn  from  without  himself. 
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As  to  what  relates  to  the  Inner  man, 
the  disposition  of  the  mind,  which  we 
may  term  his  wlk^tnt  prepacatton,  as 
I>r.  Boblnson  has  wall  obaerred,  "all  aids 
and  qualifieatloos  will  be  In  vain  to  the  Inter- 
preter, withont  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and  of 
hnmble  rellanoe  on  the  Divine  asslstanoeL 
Without  tilils  spirit,  the  human  heart  and 
human  mind  are  of  themselves  prone  to 
wahder  firom  the  tnith  in  Divine  things,  and  to 
set  up  human  Judgment  and  human  authority 
above  the  revealed  will  of  the  Most  Hifl^ 
The  anolent  Jews  dung  to  the  Utter  of  their 
law,  which  they  understood  better  then  we 
ean,  but  they  failed  to  tanblbe  Its  «»irtt.  80 
the  interprsier  of  Sor^ton,  who  rests  merely 
on  the  support  of  human  learning;  win  abide 
in  the  letter,  wfaUe  the  spirit mustever  remain 
beyond  his  oomprehenslon.  *13ie  nsloral  man,* 
says  Fsol,  'reoelveth  not  the  tiifaigs  of  the 
Spirit  of  Giod;  for  they  are  foolishness  to  him; 
neither  can  he  know  them,  seeing  they  are 
spiritually  discerned:  but  he  that  is  spiritual, 
Judgethallthin0k*  The  tnith  here  propound- 
ed by  the  Apostle,  applies  to  the  interpreter 
as  well  as  to  the  hearer  of  the  Scriptures ;  and 
unless  he  osn  stsnd  the  trial,  even  'though  he 
mit^t  speak  with  the  tongues  of  man  and  of 
angels;  though  he  might  have  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy and  understand  all  mysteries,  and  all 
knowledge;  yet  without  the  spirit  of  love,  he 
would  be  nothing,*  end  his  teaching  become 
only  as  'sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  oymbaL' 
It  may  be  asked,  why  this  spiritual  frame  of 
mind  should  be  necessary  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible,  more  than  of  any  other  book? 
We  may  reply:  Because  It  is  the  main  object 
of  the  Bible  to  doeeribe  and  to  Ineulcate  just 
this  q^t  and  this  spiritual  frame;  and,  there- 
fore, If  the  interpreter  do  not  possess  It,  if  he 
do  notknowitinhlsownhsartandexperienoe^ 
how  can  he  appreolate  and  explain  it,  as  it  lies 
upon  the  pages  of  Scripture?  How  can  he^ 
iriio  has  no  ear  nor  soul  for  mude,  sit  in  Judg- 
ment upon  the  ti^riHtng  productions  of  the 
ml^ty masters  of  harmony?  How  can  he 
who  has  no  taste  nor  talent  for  mathematical 
soienoe,  soar  with  Newton  and  lAplace 
throni^  the  regions  of  unlimited  qiaoe^  and 
trace  out,  with  them,  the  laws  that  bind  to- 
gether the  remotest  w<»lds,*  as  they  fioat  in 
the  realms  of  ether?  Just  so,  'the  natural 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unio  him.*  He 
that  would  discern  and  teach  the  things  oi 
God,  must  himself  be  taoght  from  on  high**! 
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AagMhxon  Vowtom   Tht  feMrol  Sarlv 
BngUah  Vtnioiu, 

3f  wbtm.  QhrlBtUnltj  waa  flxtt  Introdnoed 
to  the  Bbom  of  BriUin,  biitorical  roaoMch 
hM  not  been  eble  ntUfactozlly  to  diaoorer. 
Whether  the  kxiowled^  of  the  "common 
Belvmtion"  waa  bron^t  to  our  island-hoBie  by 
an  AposUe,  or  by  some  other  miaalonaiy,  or, 
aa  some  think,  by  Ohrlatian  merohaatH  fft>m 
the  porta  of  Asia  IQnor,  or  eren  by  Gtieek 
Boldiers  in  the  Imperial  acmiea,  who  had  em- 
bcaoed  the  Chrlatiaa  f  ailh  In  the  Eaat,  80  maeh, 
however,  ia  certain,  that  it  waa  not  recehred 
from  the  capital  of  the  empiia    The  early 
Britiah  chorohea  were  aU  formed  after  the 
Eaatem  type,  and  not  after  flie  Western,  whOM 
centre  waa  in  that  Imperial  Bome  whoM  yoke 
the  Britona  deteated.     Hence,  at  an  early 
period,  at  leaat  portiona  of  the  New  Tbatement 
wookl  be  drcnlated  in  lAtJn,  the  langoage  of 
the  conqnerora,  and  not  improbably  in  Greek, 
amoqg  the  troopa  drafted  flrom  the  Eaat;  and 
tlieae,  jadging  from  the  aggreaeiTe  nature  of 
Chxiatiaaity,  would  epeedfly  ihid  their  way 
among  the  infant  chnrohea  in  the  Temacular 
^langnagea  of  the  BrttlBh  lalanda.    Eren  Chry- 
aoetom  allirma,  **Thon^  thon  viaiteat  the 
Ocean  and  theae  Bcltidi  ialanda,  though  thon 
aaileet  to  the  SoxiiM  Sea,  and  trarelleetto  the 
aoothem  regknu,  thon  ahalt  bear  att  men, 
ereiywhera,  xeeaooing  out  of  the  Seriptmvs, 
with  another  Toioe  Indeed,  bat  not  with  another 
faith,  with  a  diftorent  tongne,  bat  with  an  ao- 
oordlngmind."    And  what  the TonenhleBede 
aaya  of  hla  own  time,  respecting  Britain,  will 
he  trne  of  ages  before  hie  time:  "That  in  the 
langoage  of  fire  nations,  it  aearched  out  and 
acknowledged  one  and  the  same  acquaintance 
with  the  highest  truth  and  with  real  sublimity; 
to  wit,  of  the  Angles,  the  Britons,  the  Scots, 
the  Plela,  and  the  lAtins.*    Undoubtedly,  in 
the  lapse  of  agea,  and  fMm  the  lai^tges  of  war, 
flie  most  andent  Temacular  Tsrsions  haye 
perished;  while  the  oldest  fragments  that 
remafaiare  in  flie  language  of  the  Saxon  con- 
qnarara.   Eren  nader  the  Saniah  kings,  all 
lavrs  and  edicta  were  promulgated  in  Anglo- 
StaEon;  and  thia  language  continued  to  be  used 
tUl  the  time  of  the  Morman  oonqneat,  when  it 
waa  anperaeded  by  the  Anglo-Nonnaa  and 
fbe  old  EngUah. 

Tboo^  our  Anidlo  Saxon  anceston  early 
poasBaaeil  trenalatinws,  chiefly  firom  the  Latin, 
of  ollaaat  portions  o(  the  Boripturea,  the  first 
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attempt  with  which  we  art  acquainted  is  the 
rude  bat  interesting  poem  ascribed  to  CiBdmon, 
a  monk  of  Whitby,  in  the  sCTenth  century. 
Thia  work,  which  oontaina  the  leading  erenta 
of  Old  Testament  hiatory,  rendera  several 
paseagea  with  tolerable  fidelity ;  but  the  epio 
and  legendary  character  of  the  composition 
predinde  it  from  being  ranked  among  the 
versions  of  Holy  Writ  This  work  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  following  century  by  the  An^o- 
Saxon  Fealter,  eald  to  have  been  translated  by 
AldMm,  bldiop  of  Sherbom,  who  died  In 
709;  the  first  fifty  Fsahna  are  in  proee^ 
the  othen  in  Terse.  About  the  same  period, 
OuOUae,  the  first  Saxon  anchorite,  is  reported 
to  have  translated  the  Psalms.  The  next 
labourer  in  the  field  was  the  Venerable  Bede, 
who  tamed  the  Apoatles  creed  and  the  Lord's 
preyar  into  Anglo-Saxon.  He  also  translated 
the  Qospel  of  John,  and  completed  it  Just  aa 
death  put  aa  end  to  hisleamed  laboura,  in  the 
monastery  of  Jarrow,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Tyne,  aj>.  735.  The  dose  of  the  next  century 
probably  produced  theoelebrated2>HrAam  Book, 
containing  the  four  Gospels  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
written  between  the  lines  of  a  much  earlier 
lAtin  copy,  by  Aldred,  a  priest  The  following 
if  the  Lord's  preyer  from  this  version— Matt 
Tl.9— 18:— 

"  Fader  uren  thu  arth  in  heofnum,  sic  geh- 
aJgud  noma  thin :  to  cymeth  ric  thin ;  sic  willo 
thin  suaels  inheofne  A  in  eortho;  hlaf  usenna 
ofer  wistllc  sel  us  tod»g:  ft  forgef  us  scylda 
usnasuiDunfoTgeofonscyldgam  usum:andna 
Inlod  usih  in  costonge  uh  gefriguslch  from 
yflB." 

The  Bushworth  Gloss,  having  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  vrord  placed  over  the  corresponiUng 
Latin  vraa  probably  executed  about  the  same 
period,  by  Otraa,  aided  by  Famuny  a  priest  at 
Harewood.  Abontttxia  time,  il{/Viecl  the  Great 
eet  at  the  head  of  his  laws  an  Ani^o-Saxon 
tranalatlon  of  the  TOn  Commandmenta,  vrith 
such  of  the  Mosaic  injunctions  from  the  xxL 
xxiL  and  xxiiL  chapten  of  Exodus  aa  were 
most  to  his  purpose.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
entered  upon  a  translation  of  the  Psalms, 
which  he  did  not  Uto  to  finish.  Next  in  order 
come' some  frame&ts  of  an  imperfect  inter- 
lineary  Teraion  of  the  book  of  Proverbs. 
Bhnilar  glosses  were  made  on  the  Psalter; 
also,  on  the  Oantldes  of  the  church,  the 
Lord's  prayer,  and  other  portions  oS  Scrip- 
ture. In  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century 
the  monk  .Slf  no  translated— omitting  some 
parts  and  greatly  abridging  others— the  Pen- 
tatench.  Joahnai  Jndgeei  aportion  of  the  Books 
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of  Xinffii  Esther,  Job,  Judith,  aad  the  ICfto- 
cabees.  He  ftlso  drew  vp,  in  Aiigk>-Sex<», » 
brief  aooonnt  of  the  books  of  the  Oldtmd  New 
Testaments ;  and,  bx  the  tests  and  qaot»tions 
need  in  big  homilies,  he  oontribvted  greatly  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptnres.  A  third  Anglo- 
Saxon  version  of  the  four  ETangelista,  of  which 
there  are  two  copies,  and  a  few  copies  of  the 
Psalms,  appear  to  hare  been  esecated  at  a 
later  period,  probably  bat  a  little  before  the 
time  of  the  Korman  Oonqnest.  With  these, 
the  series  of  Angio-Saxon  transUttons  of  parts 
of  Scripture  would  seem  to  end ;  thooi^  it  is 
not  improbable  thaiother  portions  of  Soriptore 
were  translated  which  have  not  oome  down 
tons. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  oentory 
the  language  of  Ctodmon  and  Bede  had  under- 
gone important  changes,  probably  through  the 
Influence  of  Ed  ward  the  Confessor,  and  his  Kor^ 
man  associates,  among  whom  he  had  been  edu*  - 
cated.  At  the  period  of  the  Conquest,  Jld. 
1066,  the  Norman  began  rapidly  to  revolution- 
ise the  old  Anglo-Saxon  language.  Boon  after 
this  period,  a  version  of  ttie  Gospels  appears 
to  have  been  made,  of  which  there  are  three 
copies ;  and  it  is  diiBcnlt  to  determine  whether 
they  are  to  be  assigned  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  or 
the  Anglo-Norman  class  of  literary  remains. 
Before  the  year  1200  the  Anglo-Normans  had 
translated  into  their  own  diaJect  in  prose,  the 
Psalter  and  Canticles  of  the  church ;  and  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  following  century  ap- 
pear to  have  possessed  not  only  a  history  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  verse,  as  far  aa  the  end 
of  the  books  of  Kings,  but  also,  it  is  supposed 
a  prose  version  of  a  great  part  of  the  Bible. 
Nevertheless,  the  Ani^o-Saxon  versions  and 
glosses  of  the  Qospels,  and  other  portion  of 
Scripture  remained  long  after  In  parUal  use. 

The  earliest  essays  of  Biblical  translation 
assumed  in  early  English,  as  in  most  other 
languages,  a  poetical  form.  The  Ormulum^ 
written  perhaps  at  the  commencement  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  a  paraphrase  in  verse  of 
the  narrative  of  the  Qospels  and  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  Biblical  poem  called  **  Soulhele'* 
was  probably  written  about  the  ssme  period. 
To  a  later  period  of  the  same  century  belongs 
the  poem  recitiog  the  principal  events  in  the 

.  •  Thi  GoUIcan  Pntller  It  JerooM'f  more  eorreet 
Lfttia  tnnilatlon  from  th«  Scptuaglnt  filled  up 
where  the  (J  reck  wm  fanltjr  flfom  the  Uebraw.  u 
wu  drawn  up  in  A.D.  860;  and  It  not  to  be  oon- 
foonded  with  the  Ilebraie  PMlter,  Le,  Jefome'i 
traotUtlon  from  the  Hebrew,  made  A.D.  SSI.  The 
OalUean  Fulter  obtained  flnt  In  Oanl.  about  A.D. 
beO|  whuoe  It  paned  over  late  England  beta*  A-I> 
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books  of  Geneiia  and  Exodna.  Appaieafly 
coeval  with  this  Is  the  metrical  versIoD,  from 
the  GalUcan  Faalter*  of  the  whole  book  of 
Psahns.  In  some  manuscripts  a  version  is  found 
parUy  stanilar,  but  with  amendments  and  revi- 
sions, probably  the  partial  adaptation  of  the 
same  vers^  to  a  more  modem  diction  and 
orthography.  We  give  fft>m  the  Cambridge 
manuscript  the  100th  Psalm,  aa  a  speolmaa 
of  this  andent  English  version  i— 

•*  Mlrthea  to  god  al  erthe  that  es, 

Serves  to  lonerd  in  f aJnee. 

In  go  yhe  ai  in  his  sih^ 

In  gladnes  that  is  so  brlhl 

Whites  that  louerd  god  is  he  thus, 

He  us  made  and  our  self  noht  us, 

His  folks  and  shep  of  his  fode: 

In  goB  his  Thates  thsrt  are  gode: 

In  schrif t  his  worches  belive. 

In  ympnes  to  him  yhe  schrive. 

Hervhes  his  name  for  lonerde  Is  hende, 

In  all  his  merd  do  in  strende  and  strande.* 

We  also  give  tram  the  British  Museum 
manuscript  the  revised  translation,  Irhich,  wo 
may  venture  to  say,  is  one  of  the  moat  ele- 
gant produetionB  of  the  age  in  which  it  waa 
written. 

**  Hirthes  to  laaerd  al  erihe  that  ei» 

Serues  to  lauerd  in  f ainenes, 

Ingaa  of  him  in  the  sight 

In  gladeschip  bl  dai  and  ni^t  * 

WIte  ye  that  lauerd  he  god  is  thus. 

And  he  na  made  and  ourself  noght  os^ 

Bis  folk  and  schepe  of  his  fode: 

Ingas  his  yhatea  that  er  gode : 

In  schrift  his  porches  that  be. 

In  ympnes  to  mm  schriue  yhk 

Heryes  oft  him  name  swa  tie. 

For  that  lauerd  soft  es  he. 

In  enermore  his  mere!  ease. 

And  In  strende  and  strende  hii  BothneBM." 
The  earliest  version  In  English  prose  of  any 
entire  book  of  Scripture  is  the  book  of  Psalms^ 
translated  by  William  de  Schoriiam,  vicar  of 
Chart  Sutton,  in  Kent.  The  translation  ia 
generally  faithful  and  llteraL  The  following  Is 
a  specimen  of  this  version—Ps.  xxlilj.— 4 ;— • 

**  Our  Lord  gouemeth  me  and  nothyng  sihal 
def  alien  to  me ;  in  the  stedo  of  pasture  he  sett 
me  ther.  He  norissed  me  vp  waiter  fyllynfle : 
he  turned  n^  soule  fram  the  f ende.  He  lad 
me  vp  the  briatlyets  of  riytfidnes,  for  his 
name.  For  yif  that  ich  haue  gon  amiddes  of 
the  shadowe  of  deth.  T  shal  nouyt  dontea 
Inels,  for  thou  art  wyth  me.  Thy  diaclplinn 
and  thyn  amendyng  comforted  me.   Thon 

ser.  The  old  traadaUoB  of  the  **readtnff  Pnlme,* 
in  the  Book  of  Oommon  Frajrer,  la  taken  in  a  treat 
meaniTe  from  the  Galilean,  with  nanj  oorrMmoaa 
from  the  Hebrew,  fleet  bj  Oovefdalei  1U\  and  anla 
in  the  Qrmi  Blbk  ISSS,  and laeC  of  allW  BfaSope 
Touftall  end  Heath  in  tbetrnvUoa  ofCiamBer^ 
BlUeblMOi  DunUEecka  AugUeaa,  viadia  jp^ ioa. 
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madmt  mdi  gmo*  In  mj  right;  oyayiw  h«m 
that  trable&ine.  Thonnukkest  faktmyn  hened 
wyth  SMTcy ;  aod  ny  drynkemaluuid  dnmkon 
ys  f m  elere.  And  tinr  merol  Bh*!  toliren  me, 
»ll6  d»lM  of  ml  lif  .  And  tbM  leh  woonne  in 
the  1i<m8  of  oar  Lord,  in  lengtha  of  daiM." 

Schoram't  Tenion  of  the  Paalms  could 
■careely  haw  iseen  completed,  when  enoUier 
was  mdertaken  hj  Bidierd  BoUe,  chantry 
prJMt  at  Hampobb  near  IXmcsster,  who  died 
1H9.  Ot  this  work  of  Bolle,  to  which  he  rab- 
Joixiad  a  oommentaiy*  there  wereeoplee  which 
diltered  ttom  eadi  other,  showing  that  the  ori- 
ginal mnst  have  been  altered  to  some  extent 
The  f  oUowing  is  a  specimen  of  this  TerBion~ 
PB.bxlz.1— «:^ 

"Ood,  gens  eome  In  thin  heritage ;  the! filed 

HbX  holy  tempol,  thel  sette  Jemsuem  in  kep- 

yngof^pols.    The!  sette  the  dyaade  bodyes 

of  tU  aenaants  mete  to  the  fowiesof  the  Wft: 

fleaebeof  thlhalowestobestisoferthe    Thei 

siillle  hon  btode  as  wmtir  hi  vnigong  of  Jeru- 

siliJia ;  and  none  was  for  to  graue,  hade  we 

srereprofe  to oare  negjibors;  skomynge  and 

bethlDg  to  sUe  that  in  ovrsTnigoog  arei  aowe 

longB^  Lord,  shaH  thoo  be  wrotte  in  ende ; 

kyndettihalbethiliif  as  flrei    Helde,  orM, 

thl  wimthein  gens  that  thee  not  knew;  and  In 

kyngdonsthat  thl  nome  inceld  not" 

AH  these  Terslans  were  msde  from  the 
lAtln;  and  a  few  other  Tsnonble  relics  stiU 
exist  in  Baaoseripl^  In  the  pablic  libraries  of 
the  kingdom.  A  few  of  them  have  been  printed 
as  objects  of  Utorary  cariosity, 

Httfa^rto^  notwithstanding  the  nnmeroas 
ftngmenlaiy  portioos,  no  eomplete  copy  of  the 
ScrfpCnrss^  ellherin  Angjo-Sazon  orin  En^ish 
was  known  to  be  in  ezistenoa.   The  assertion 
of8lrThomaaMote,tbat*<boththa01dandNew 
Testameota  had  been  translated  Into  English 
loof  btfocB  the  days  of  WycllfTe  has  nereryet 
been  pvtrred  to  be  correct    It  was  not  tUl 
aboot  tlfes  yesr  U89;  that  oar  language  was  en- 
tkiiad  irilh  a  complete  eopy  of  theSerlptores, 
by  tlw  iMods  of  WyoUffe  and  his  ooadjotora, 
not  Isiprobably  with  the  aid  of  other  frsg- 
portions  then  existing.    Thistransla- 
( made  from  the  Latin  Vnlgate,  collated 
wtth  other  old  copies.    For  seTeraloentorles 
there  bad  ooeaalonally  beenfoand,  in  England 
Bone  acbolarB  aoq[nainted  with  the  Hebrew 
and  Oresk  laagnages;  and,  thoogh  Wycliife 
oeeaiioaeDy  istrodooea  Greek  words  In  some 
of  his  wrttiap^  yet  it  seems  scarcely  proba- 
ble that  the  knowledge  of  Greek  possesed  by 
hkn  waa  at  all  — i^wH^mt  to  ff^t-Wtt  him  to  tran- 
alato  from  that  laogaage.   Hence  if  the  Bible 
nasi  be  timnslated  at  nil,  It  mnst  be  fh>m  the 
LaitiL   It  belonged  to  ft  later  and  more  crkical 


age  to  ose  the  originals  In  forming  vemacolar 
rereions  of  the  Scriptares. 

The  translation  of  the  New  Testament  waa 
probably  the  work  of  Wycllffe  himself.  Dur- 
ing its  progress,  the  Old  Testament  wss  taken 
in  hand  by  one  of  Wycliffe^s  coadjators ;  and, 
from  a  note  written  In  one  manoBcript,  at  the 
end  of  a  portion  of  the  book  of  Baruch,  the 
translation  is  assigned  to  Nicholas  de  Here- 
ford. Not  nnllkely  the  cause  of  this  manu« 
script,  and  aleo  of  another  which  is  probably 
a  copy,  suddenly  breaking  off  in  the  book  of 
Barach,  waa  the  sommons  which  Hereford 
reoelted  to  appear  before  the  Synod  in  1883. 
The  translation  wss  evidently  completed  by  a 
different  hand,  not  improbably  by  WydiXfe 
himself.  Howerer  this  may  be,  he  was  the  in- 
dlridoal  throo^  whose  energy  the  earliest 
translation  of  the  whole  Bible  into  the  English 
language  had  been  carried  on  and  executed. 
Blany  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  translation 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  phraseology  of  the 
time  In  which  WycUffe  lived ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that,  hi  his  version  of  the  Scriptures,  ho 
writes  far  more  intelligible  English  than  Is 
found  In  his  original  works ;  the  dlgnlty'of  tho 
book  which  he  translated  seems  to  haro  im- 
parted an  excellence  of  expression  to  the  ver- 
sion Itself.  No  part  of  the  original  version  by 
Wycliife  himtelf  waa  printed,  excepting  tho 
Song  of  Solomon  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in  his  Com- 
mentary, until  1848,  when  Mr.  U  Wilson  pub- 
lished the  New  Testament  in  a  beautiful  Black 
letter  quarto  volume.  More  recently,  the  entire 
Kble,  accompanied  with  Purvey's  revision,  has 
been  published.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of 
Wyoliife's  translation— Gen.  iU.  7.  8:  Luke 
vIILSl— 38:— 

**  And  the  elzen  of  both  ben  openyd ;  anil 
whanne  thel  knewen  hem  ailf  to  be  nakid, 
thei  soweden  to  gidre  leeues  of  a  flge  tree,  and 
maden  hem  bre<mis.  And  whanne  fhei  herden 
the  voys  of  the  LordGod  soyngelnparadlaat 
the  sl^yng  after  myd  dai,  Adam  hid  hym 
uid  his  wijf  fro  the  face  of  the  Lord  God  in  the 
myddel  of  the  tree  of  paradis.** 

**  And  thei  prelden  him,  that  he  schulde  not 
oomaunde  hem,  that  thei  schulden  go  in  to  the 
depnesse.  Forsothe  a  flok  of  manye  hoj^gis 
was  there  lesewynge  In  an  hil,  and  thei  preieden 
him,  that  he  schulde  suffre  hem  to  entre  In  to 
hem.  And  he  suffride  hem.  Therf ore  f endis 
wenten  out  fro  the  men,  and  entride  in  to 
hoggis ;  and  with  btre  the  floe  wento  hedlingo 
In  to  the  lake  of  water,  and  was  itranglid.*' 

As  Wyclilfe's  translation  waa  completed  in 

a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  and 

necessarily  posseased  blemishes  Incident  to  a 

flitt  edition,  it  U  not  surprising  that  a  retiaod 
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renion  wu  contemplated  eTon  in  the  lifetime 
of  WycUffe  himself.  Accordingly,  abovt  the 
year  13S8,  not  more  than  four  years  after  the 
death  of  WycIifTe,  the  rerision  was  accom- 
plished, but  with  few  substantial  differences 
of  interpretation,  by  Pnrrey,  who  had  been 
Wydiffe's  curate,  and  after  his  deatti,  became 
the  leader  of  the  Lollard  party.  Pnrtey's 
reylslon  rendered  the  Tersion  more  correct, 
intelligible,  and  popular;  and  caused  the  ear- 
lier translation  to  U31  into  disuse.  Copies  of 
this  rsTislon  were  rapidly  multiplied;  and 
even  now,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
copies  of  the  whole  or  part  of  Pnrrey's  Bible 
are  in  existence.  The  following  is  a  specimen 
of  Pnryey*s  Tenlos— Qen.  ill.  7,  8;  Luke  ylii. 
81—33:— 

"  And  the  izen  of  bothe  weren  opened ;  and 
whanne  thei  knewen  that  the!  weren  nakid, 
the!  sewiden  the  leeoes  of  a  flge  tre,  and  maden 
brechis  to  hem  silf .  And  whanne  tiiei  herden 
the  Tois  of  the  Lord  God  goynge  in  pandlJB  at 
the  wynd  after  myddai,.Aaam  and  his  wijf 
hidden  hem  fro  the  face  of  the  Lord  Ood  in  the 
middle  of  the  tre  of  parades." 

"And  thci  preyden  him,  that  he  schulde  not 
eomaunde  hem,  that  thei  schulden  go  in  to 
helle.  And  there  was  a  flok  of  many  sw3rne 
]e9ew3mge  in  an  hil,  and  thei  a  preleden  hym, 
that  his  schulde  sulTre  hem  to  autre  Into  hem. 
And  he  suffrlde  hem.  And  so  tiie  deueUs 
wenten  out  fro  the  man,  and  entriden  in  to  the 
ewyne ;  and  with  a  birre  the  flok  wente  heed- 
)yng  in  to  the  pool,  and  was  drenchid." 

Notwithstanding  the  prohibitory  oonstlta- 
tions  of  Archbishop  Arundel,  in  1406,  and  the 
high  price  of  manuscripta,  both  yersions  were 
extenslTely  multiplied;  they  oontrflmted  large- 
ly to  the  religious  knowledge  which  prevailed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  reformation,  and 
probably  hastened  that  erent.  In  the  yew 
1420,  the  price  of  one  of  Wycliffe*s  Testaments 
was  not  less  than/our  marks  and/orfy  P^nee^ 
or  £3  Ite.  Sd.,  equal  to  £45  6b.  8d.  now,  taUng 
sixteen  as  the  multiple  for  bringing  down  the 


money  at  that  tfioe  to-onr  standard.  It  Si 
somewhat  remarkable  that  the  revised  ?ex«ion 
by  Furrey  has  been  taken  waltil  nonUjtae 
Wydiffe*s  own  translation,  and  aa  soeii,  tha 
New  Testament  portion  was  published  by 
Lewis,  1781;  by  Baber,  1810;  and  again  by 
Bagster,  In  his  English  Hexapla.  It  is,  how- 
ever, now  known  that  the  meet  ancient  ver- 
sion Is  Wyoliffe's,  and  the  reriaed  or  more 
modem  one  is  by  Purvey.  These  two  earUeel 
English  versions  of  the  entire  Bible  bj 
Wydiffe  and  Purvey,  vrere  printed,  column  by 
column  on  the  same  page,  irith  various  read- 
ings from  tiie  several  mannscrlpts,  in  four 
splendid  quarto  rolumes,  under  the  care  of 
the  Ber.  J.  ForshaU  and  Sir  F.  Madden,  Ox- 
ford UnlTorsity  Press,  18<0. 

The  period  between  the  time  of  Wyefiffe 
and  l^ndale  was  one  of  the  moat  extnonUn» 
ary  in  the  history  of  human  progress.  The 
drculatlon  of  Wydiffe's  Tersion,  and  that  of 
his  reviser,  Purvey,  in  manusoripti  vrss  the 
sowing  of  seed  destined  to  yield  aadghty  har- 
vest The  dovmftdl  of  the  Sutem  emphv  in 
1458,  contributed  to  the  revival  of  learning; 
by  scattering  learned  Greeks,  who  carried 
wltii  them  manuscript  treasures  from  Con- 
stantinople. And  the  printing-press,  a  new 
power,  capable  of  multiplying  the  resources 
of  the  inquirer  to  aa  indefinite  extent,  contri- 
buted immensely  to  revolutionize  society 
throughout  Europa  The  Latin  Vulgate  vras 
the  first  book  ever  printed.  This  noble  book, 
usually  called  the  Mazarine  Blble^  vrss  printed 
at  Mentz,  i,e^  Mayenoe,  by  Gutenberg,  probably 
aided  by  Fust;  it  appears  to  have  been  began  in 
1450,  and  ooeupiedfour  or  five  yean  in  printing. 
We  give,  from  the  copy  in  the  British  Museum, 
in  which  the  capitals  are  coloured  red,  a  fac- 
simile of  a  portion  of  this  beautiful  book— the 
first  fruits  of  the  press:— 1  Sam.  xix.  1,  S.«- 
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"And  Saul  spake  to  Jonathan  his  son,  and  to  all  his  servants,  that  theyshonld  kill  David 
But  Jonathan  fiml's  son  delighted  mudi  in  David."  ^  ' 

3i 


LITKRATirRE 

of  th*t  c«DtiiT7,  ftbQTB  A  thca- 


OTlgbial  H«lnw  uid-aiMk;  llliu  proTUen- 
t^UrfmaitaftartaUiDgtOith  tba  luplred 
OndM  In  th*  Mnwnlar  loafau.  la  Eng- 
U»l,  bawtnt.  ths  opei«[ion  of  (ha  pr»>  wM 
■Idv.  In  nln  d»  'o  look  OTsr  the  llai  of 
wmfci  by  Ouloa.  tb*  htlier  of  the  pm*  Is 
thia  BoonttT.  for  >  copy  ol  mj  portion  of  Ui« 
Batptonb  The  o«lleM  uumpl  SI  gltlng 
fortb  >ST  portlai]  of  Ihe  Braiptoiw  In  print  lo 


leTCn  penitentl*!   FHlnu,  tn   IKS,   bf 

Fj«h*T.  the  BmelahBiihopof  Bocheiteri  md 
emi  Ihle  ■eecae  to  h»TV  been  printed  on  the 
CoDtlnstit,  tfaob^  pqUiahed  it  LoodoiL 

But  tlw  eaaiBg  bud  wh  pnpulng  for 
•aioii,Triion«  BObIa  work  In  naniepoiii  edWoiiB 
Innn  lb*  piaee,  ihoold  net  onlr  Iftke  <h«  pre- 
eedenoe,  bat  be  Iha  loiiK*  of  ftU  tlut  !>  nlB- 
■Ma  In  a*  iniUtalloiu,  eetabUihueati,  or 
local  Intensta  wltbln  oar  ihont.  The  Instni- 
mnu  In  ib«  hand  of  God  for  tianilaUiig  the 
Mew  Tcatement.  and  a  gmt  put  of  Ibe  Old, 
onl  ol  tlH  OT%lnnl  toDgoe*  Into  English, 
wtaWEUlamTrndale.  But  In  England  Tjii- 
dala  eoold  S»l  no  place  wbere  ha  could  print 
Ua  trwulatkn  of  the  Vvw  Tealament.  In  the 
j«ar  UM,  ha  paaaed  oter  to  Hamburg,  where 


t,  printed  at  Cotogna.  About 
la  ot  Ihs  jrear  ISU.i  Tjndale,  wllh  his 
It  Boya,  waa  at  Cologne.  actoaUr  eo- 
pi^  In  bil^liiC  hiB  finl  SogUah  New  TeatB- 
BKnt,  In  quarto,  through  the  preea.  When 
tba  dueta  wen  printed  a*  fVna  Dm  ilgnaliire 
£,  Ibe  printer,  Ihnmgh  the  Indamca  of  Coch- 
lau,  a  Bonddi  deuon,  waa  tnierdleted  from 
tnrther  with  the  woA.  Tjmdale 
latest  matched  away  'onie  of  the 


dlr.  TrodalB  hmnedlalel]'  pilntad  an  octaira 
MItloDof  hUTaataoienli  then,  ft  li  n]d,>» 
completed  the  qsuto  which  had  bean  tnlaT' 
nipiad,  and  pabUihed  both  edlttoni  at  the 
eloae  of  IJU.  or  early  in  Uie.  The  only  rello 
of  the  preciODB  old  qoaito.  whioh  waa  the  Urn 
partially  printed  New  Teatament,  for  we  are 
inclined  to  Ihink  that  It  nerei  was  conipleted, 
waadiecOTeredlnlSMbyitielBte  Mr.  Bodd, 
and  Is  now  in  the  Btillah  Utuaou.  It  only 
contalni  the  prologne,  a  table  of  the  booki  of 
the  New  Teatament,  and  patt  or  the  Ooipel  of 
Uatihew— ohap.l.~-xra  aa  tar  a*  ibaatB.  Tha 
following  iaa  ■peslmeno'thli  fngmantjirintad 
■1  Cologne, hy  P.  Qnantal— Matt  IL  1, 3:— 

tonne  of  inry,  In  the  lima  kynga  Heiod^  tia- 
holde.  there  cun  wyao  nH  fro  the  aele  to  Jem- 
i&lem  saylage :  where  1i  he  that  is  boma  Unge 
□r  the  lewea,  we  haTa  aaiM  Ua  etana  Is  the 
eate,  and  are  come  to  wDnhlppa  b  jnt" 

The  only  known  jMifaot  copy  ol  tha  ootiTO, 
which  waa  the  that  pnbliahed  eomplataadittOB 
of  Tyndala'a  Kaw  Teatament,  printed  by  Falar 
Bchoeffer,  at  Woima,  at  the  clowi  ol  USf,  ot 
wrlyInllBS,lep»aeryHl  in  the  BapOttOol- 
lege  llbnry,  ftlatoL  From  thIa  predona 
TOlnma  an  edition  hM  been  aocarmtaly  tithO' 
graphad:  >■  The  Pint  New  Teatament  piintad 
in  the  EngUih  langnage  (ISIS  or  IKS.)  Tiaaa- 
lated  from  the  Greek  bj  William  Tyndala, 
Reproduced  In  faoataoQe,  with  an  IntrodaeUon 
by  Fianrii  Fry,  F.SA.  Brietol,  ISOT."  The 
copies  on  TeUam  9tthlB  fao-almile  edldoo,  with 
the  wood  cnta  besotttnlly  colonred,  are  inig- 
nldeent  books.  Tba  foUowlng  te  a  tpeobnen 
of  Tjndale-*  Aral  edltton— Mark  ilT.  1— •:— 

"  When  ha  waa  in  bethanla,  in  the  hooaaa 
off  Simon  the  leper,  eren  aa  ha  lala  att  ma*l& 
there  cam  a  womi  with  aa  alablaater  biae  at 
oynonant,  called  itaide,  that  wu  pure  and 
costly,  and  sbabraketheboieldpowndlloii 
hiaheed.    There  «( ...-.  j^-j >. 


mrrepHonily printed.  BntinNorember.lMl, 
Tyridiile  ptibllsbed  at  Antwerp  another  edttbui, 
"dylygently  corrected  and  compared  wltli  the 
ar«ke."  TUa  edition  bu  nsmeiona  marginal 
coniente,  bnt  no  headings  to  the  chapter*. 
The  BrM  complete  edition,  thoogb  •  moat  im- 
portant advance,  certainly  beara  marks  of 
haite;  bat  the  edition  of  ISM,  rsTlaedbyblm- 
lelf,  standi  In  tha  flrat  place  as  aitalUtMg 
Tytidala  ai  a  tnulaWr.   Tha  foUovbw  to  a 
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■peolmen  of  this  edition-— Mark  ziT.  8—5:— 

"When  he  waa  in  bethania,  in  the  honaee  of 
Simon  the  leper,  eren  as  he  sate  at  meate,  ther 
came  a  womi  haoynge  an  alablaater  boze  of 
oyntment  called  nude,  tixat  waa  pore  and 
eostly:  andshe  brake  the  boz»  and  powred  it 
on  hia  heed.  And  ther  were  lome  Uiat  wtm 
not  content  in  them  eelTeSf  A  aajde:  what 
neded  thia  waste  of  oyntment  ?  For  it  mvght 
hare  bene  soolde  for  more  thB  thre  hundred 
pens,  and  bene  gevB  nnto  the  pooie.  And  they 
grudged  agaynste  hlr." 

That  Tyndala's  New  Testament  was  trsna- 
lated  from  the  Oreek,  no  one  can  question 
who  has  examined  it  with  care :  it  will  be 
found  continually  to  leave  the  readings  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  and  adhere  to  the  third  edition 
of  Erasmus's  Greek  Testamentt  printed  in 
1533.  Sometimes,  indeed,  great  deference  is 
paid  to  the  critical  obaerrationB  of  Erasmus ; 
but  still  the  translation  is  made  from  the 
Greek,  and  not  from  his  Latin  Torslon.  WhMi 
Erasmus  departed  from  the  Ghreek,  as  he  does 
in  pereral  places,  apparently  thitm^  Inad- 
Tertence,  Tyndale  does  not  follow  him,  but 
adheres  closely  to  the  original.  As  Tyndale*s 
New  Testaments  were  eagerly  bought  up, 
partly  by  earnest  inquirers,  and  partly  by 
others  for  destruction,  numerous  surreptitious 
copiM  rapidly  issued  from  different  presses, 
chiefly  by  the  Dutch  printers ;  so  that  in  the 
translator's  time  about  fourteen  editions 
were  issued,  and  eight  or  nine  in  168«,  the 
year  of  his  death.  The  last  reviiad  edition  of 
Tyndale's  Testament  was  printed,  probably  at 
Antwerp,  In  1535^  during  the  translator's  im- 
prisonment at  VilTorde.  The  letter  and  the 
spelling  proTC  that  it  was  printed  in  the  Low 
Countries.  Some  suppose  that  it  is  executed 
in  a  proTincial  orthography,  probably  that  of 
Tyndale's  native  county,  peculiarly  adapted 
to  agricultural  labourer^ ;  and  that  by  this  edi- 
tion, he  nobly  redeemed  his  bold  pledge  gtyen 
to  the  priest  in  Gloucestershire  many  yean 
before,  "  If  God  spare  my  life,  ere  many  years, 
I  will  cause  a  boy  that  driveth  the  plough  to 
know  more  of  tiie  Scriptures  than  yon  do." 
ile  also  put  headings  to  the  chapters.  The 
following  is  a  specimen  of  this  edition— 1  Cor. 
XT.  41  :— 

''  Thear  is  oone  manner  ^ory  of  the  sonne, 
ft  a  noether  glory  of  the  moane  ft  a  noether 
glory  of  y«  starres.  For  oone  starre  differth 
from  a  noether  in  glory." 

The  edition  of  l^ndale's  New  Testament, 
printed  in  folio,  London,  by  Godfrey,  or  Ber- 
thelot,  in  IMM,  from  tbrreyised  edition  of  1584, 
is  said  to  hare  been  the  first  portion  of  the 
English  Scriptures  printed  on  English  ground. 
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The  following  Is  a  speofanen  of  this  zmre  and 
hiteresting  edition— 1  Cor.  zr.  46, 46:— 

"The  IVrst  man  Adam  was  madj  a  lynynge 
Boule,  and  the  last  Adam  was  made  a  quycken- 
yng  spiryte:  Hbwe  be  it,  that  is  nat  fyrst 
which  is  spiritnall:  but  that  which  Is  natnialL 
ft  than  that  which  is  splrituall." 

The  martyr  Tyndale  was  also  the  first  to 
tranalate  the  five  books  of  Moses  into  English 
from  the  Hebrew.  As  the  books  of  Genesis 
and  Numbers  are  in  Gothic  letter;  while 
those  of  Exodus,  Lsritious,  and  Deuteronomy 
are  in  Soman  type;  it  would  appear  that 
these  books. were  printed  at  separate  times 
and  in  different  places.  The  following  ooeura 
at  the  end  of  Genesis :  ^  Empz«nted  at  MaU 
borow  in  the  lande  of  Hesse,  by  me  Hans 
Luft,theyereofoureLorde.  HCOOOCXXX. 
the  zTiJ  dayes  of  JanoariL**  lyndale  also 
translated  and  published  the  book  of  the  Pro- 
phet  Jonas,  probably  at  Antwerp,  in  1531. 
F^om  the  only  known  copy  of  tiUa  work  Mr. 
Fry  has  pnbUshed  a  beautiful  edition,  repro- 
duced in  fao-simile;  to  whiofa  is  added  OoTer- 
dale's  rersion  of  Jonah.  Bristol,  1888.  In  the 
succeeding  years  of  his  life  T^mdale  waa  en-' 
gaged  in  translating,  perhaps  in  conjunction 
with  Sogers,  the  remaining  books  of  the  Bible. 
Tyxidale'B  translatton,  as  far  as  the  end  of 
Chronicles,  an4  other  manuscripts,  appear,  at 

the  time  of  his  martyrdom,  to  haye  been  ill  the 
possession  of  Sogers:  The  following  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  Tyndale's  Pentateuch  of  1680— Geo. 
zziT.  18—30 ;  and  Jonas  of  1681— Jon.  fr.  8  :— 

"And  she  hasted  and  late  downe  her  pytoher 
apon  hyr  arme  and  gaue  hym  drinke.  And 
wh6  she  had  geuen  hym  drynke,  she  sasrde ; 
I  will  drawd  water  for  thy  camels  also,  vntill 
they  bane  dronke  ynongh.  And  she  poured 
out  hyr  pitcher  In  to  the  trough  hasteiy  and 
ranne  agayne  vnto  the  well,  to  f  ett  water:  and 
drewe  for  all  his  camels." 

"And  the  lorde  ordeyned  a  woime  agenat 
the  springe  of  y*  morow  momlge  which  smote 
the  wild  Tine,  that  it  wettiered  awaye." 

During  the  year  1680,  the  Argentine  English 
Psalter  was  printed.  The  translation  Traa 
from  (he  Latin  of  iUtse,  Le.,«lfartin  Booer, 
with  a  preface  by  Johan  Aleph.  The  date  at 
the  end  of  this  Psalter,  by  F.  Foye,  Strasbnrg; 
is  January  18,  1580;  it  thus  seems  to  haTO 
been,  perhaps  by  antedating,  the  first  whole 
book  of  the  Old  Testsment  which  was  printed 
in  English,  the  completion  of  Tyndale's  Gen»* 
sis  haTfaig  been  om  day  subsequent  In  1581, 
there  was  published  a  trsnslation  of  Isaiah  by 
George  Joye;  in  1588  two  leaTCs  of  Genesis; 
and  in  1584^  he  published  a  translatton  of 
Jeremiah  and  the  book  of  Psalms.   Host  oC 
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thwe  pordona  were  probably  translated  from 
the  Latin  Valgata 

The  celebrated  Mylea  CoTerdale  was  the 
first  to  pnbliBh— if  not  to  tranalate— the  whole 
Bible  Into  English.    It  ia  not  improbable  that 
CoTordale  was  engaged  seven  years  on  the 
work  of  trmnelating  and  printing;  as  history 
aeems  almost  to  lose  sight  of  him  from  the 
year  15S8  till  ISSS^  Mrheri,  on  the  foorOi  of 
October,  he  llntehed  the  printizig  of  his  truis- 
lation  of  the  whole  JKbto.    Thoni^Ckyterdale, 
in  this  great  work,  had  eridently  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  texts  before  him,  llh  freely  availed 
himself  of  the  printed  translations  of  Tyndale 
-4he  Five  hooka  of  Hosea,  Jonah,  and  the 
New  Teafiament.    When  the  translator  says 
that  he  had  **  with  a  dear  eansdenoe  trans- 
lated this  oat  of  flTS  aondry  interpreters,  hay- 
ing only  the  manifest  tmth  of  the  Soriptore 
before  his  eyea,**  tt  shows  that  he  wisely 
aTsOed  himadf  of  all  the  different  means  of 
asdalanoe  witldn  his  power,  whether  in  the 
Lathi,  Douche,  ie.,  German,  or  the  English 
Jangvagea.   This  troly  noble  work,  the  first 
printed  complete  Bible  in  the  English  laago- 
age,  was  dedicated  to  king  Henry  YUL,  and 
bad  the  following  title,  in  Gothic  type :  **Bii!LiA 
The  teble,  that  is,  the  holy  Scripture  of  the 
Olde  and  New  Testament,  faithfully  and  truly 
traaslatad  ont  of  IXiache  and  Latyn  in  to  Eng- 
liahe.   ILD.  XXXY.**    Thia  Bible,  which  was 
adorned  wifli  snmeroua  wood  cuts,  has  been 
ymrtsnufy  soppoeed  to  hare  been  printed  at 
Cologne,  Paris,  Frankfort,  or  Zurich ;  but  this 
question  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  until 
we  find  a  work  of  about  the  same  time,  by  a 
known  printer,  the  pages  of  which  are  the 
tame  as  the  pages  of  the  first  Bible  In  English, 
and  having  Ote  aame  capitals  and  wood-cuts. 
The  IttirodDetlon  of  the  words  *'ont  of  Douche 
sndLarpE^**  in  the  title.  Dr.  Ginsburg  suppose! 
10  refer  to  the  feet,  that  CoTerdale  **for  the 
meet  part**  closely  followed  the  Douche  or 
Germao-8wiss    translators    of    the    Zurich 
Btble,lS31.  It  is  evident  that  OoTerdale  freely 
naed  ibe  Zorich  version,  as  he  did  every 
other  wfttadn  his  roadi ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  naed.'-es  he  did  at  a  later  period,  15S9,— 
**a  stawlfng  tazt  of  the  Hebrew,  with  the  in- 
tetptetatkm  of  the  Ohaldee  and  the  Greek.'* 
It  is  not  Improbable  that  the  words  **out  of 
Dooefae  aodlAtyn,*'  were  inserted  by  the  prin- 
ter, wlfhoat  the  knowledge  of  Coverdale,  as 
this  tftle  vras  Immediately  suppressed.  Hence, 
ia  the  title  in  itt^iA  black  letter,  of  the  same 
7«ar,  1M5,  printed  from  the  same  wood  blocks 
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as  the  preceding  title,  In  a  Bible  belonging  to 
the  Harqols  of  Northampton— which  was  not 
known  to  the  public  until  recently  described  by 
Mr.  Fry,  in  his  interesting  work,  "  The  Bible 
by  Ck>verda]e,"  1867,— the  words  ''out  of 
Douche  and  Latyn**  were  omitted,  as  they 
were  in  all  subsequent  editions  of  Ck>Terdale*s 
version.  In  the  Dedication  of  the  Bible  of 
ISSff  to  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  mention  is 
made  of  the  **  most  vertooos  Prynoease,  Quene 
Anne.*'  tn  aome  copies  of  this  edition,  with  the 
titles  1535  and  1586,  **  Qnene  Jane**  oocnrs,  In- 
stead of  Qnene  Anne ;  which  has  led  some 
writers  to  suppose  that  Ooverdale's  Bible  was 
notpublished  tin  after  the  death  of  Queen  Anne. 
Bat  Mr.  Fry,  has  clearly  ahown,  that  not  only 
were  aO  the  titles  ftrom  the  same  wood  blockSi 
but  that  the  Qneen  Jane  leaf  of  the  Dedication 
is  none  other  than  a  leaf  of  Nycolson'a  edition 
of  Coverdale*s  Bible,  of  1587,  which  had  been 
inserted  to  complete  the  copiea  Even  the  typo- 
graphical errors  in  the  Dedication  are  those  of 
Nycolson*s  Bible.  It  was  not  nnoommon  for 
missing  leaves  In  many  Bibles  and  Testaments 
to  be  aupplled  from  any  edition  which  would 
anawer  the  purpose.  In  this  way  portions  of 
the  three  editions  of  Tyndale's  New  Testa- 
ment in  quarto,  1586,  are  sometimes  found  in 
the  aame  volume.  Two  editions  of  Cover- 
dale's  Bible,  probably  the  first  complete  Bibles 
ever  printed  in  England,  one  in  folio  and  one 
in  quarto,  '*  overBeen  and  corrected,"  were  is- 
sued by  Nyoelson  In  1587.  The  Bible  was  then 
allowed  by  the  king  to  **  go  abroad  among  the 
people,**  but  without  any  regal  imprimatur  or 
license.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  Cover- 
dale's  translation— Pa.  xc  (xd.)  4,  5:— 

"  He  shal  couer  the  vnder  hie  wyngea,  that 
thou  mayeat  be  safe  vnder  hia  fethera;  his 
falthfulnesse  and  trueth  shal  be  thy  shylde 
and  buckler.  Soy*  thou  shalt  not  nede  to  be 
aftayed  for  eny  bugges  by  night,  ner  for  arowe 
that  flyeth  by  day&'^ 

In  the  year  1587,  the  translations  of  Tyndale 
were  published  in  a  collected  form,  under  the 
cognomen  of**  Thomas  Matthew.**  The  editing 
of  this  Bible  was  really  the  work  of  the  martyr 
Rogers,  an  individual  intimately  connected 
with  the  publication  and  reviaion  of  the  Bible 
in  Engliah.  To  thia  edition  was  prefixed.  An 
Exhortation  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, beneath  which  stand  J.  B.  the  initlala 
of  hia  name.  In  the  execution  of  thia  work, 
Sogers  had  the  whole  of  Tyndale'a  transla- 
tions, whether  imprint  or  manuscript,  except 
the  book  of  Jonah,  before  him.  The  Old 
Testament  la  a  reprint  of  Tyndale'a  Pent** 
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(aaeli,  the  renulndflr  at  far  m  the  eeoond 
book  of  Ohronloliee,  wee  copied  from  Tyndale's 
maonecriptaf  which  were  nodoohtedly  ia 
Bogen'  nfe  iBeeplng.  The  New  Teetement 
WM  Tyndele*!  of  1536.  This  Bible  hu  the 
cheneter  of  T^ndale's  lebonn  eo  ■temped 
upon  it,  ee  deeriy  to  show  that  at  least  two- 
tfalrde  of  the  tranaktioii  wae  hia  work;  the 
ramafaider— with  a  free  me  of  CoTerdale*B 
traoalallon— Is  the  work  of  Bogen,  with  the 
esoeption  of  the  book  of  Jomdi,  whldh  was 
raprtnted  firom  CoTenSale'a  Bible,  aa  It  was 
Just  a  xwTiaioa  of  Tyndale^a  venian.  At  the 
end  of  the  Old  Testament  the  letlen  w.  t. 
an  printed  in verrlarge test oapttalacoiloiialy 
floeriihed.  Some  sappoee  that  this  BlUe  was 
printed  at  Lobeo;  and  it  ia  noi  improbable  that 
it  waa  aotoaUy  in  the  preaa,  nnder  the  Joint  la- 
boaraofTynda]eandBogera,atthetfaneofTyn- 
dale'B  aireat  and  martyrdom.  Hnch  credit  ie 
due  to  Boffera— who  probably  raaided  a*  the 
place  of  printing  am  the  caief nl  editor  of  this 
Bible;  he  waa  evidently  a  ilne  aoholar,  and 
he  ieema  to  have  acted  both  aa  deairing  to 
give  hia  oonntiymen  a  Bible  aa  comet  aa  poa- 
aible,  and  Ukewiae  to  pexpetnate  the  labouv 
of  Tyndale,  hia  friend  and  inatmotor  in  the 
troth  of  the  goepeL  This  Bible  was  translated 
by  the  ilrst  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  English 
■oholanHand  thorongh-^soing  Uermans  known 
among  the  several  early  trsaslaton;  and  ia 
ezecoted  most  In  oonf  ormity  to  the  i%&wb  of 
the  lateat  and  beet  Biblical  orittoa.  This  re- 
vision, which  is  frequently  but  not  Inaptly 
called  "Tyndale's  BiUe,"  appeased  with  the 
then  mnch  coveted  worda,  "Set  forth  with 
the  Sing's  most  gracious  (yoense;**  hence  it 
was  the  flrst  properly  anthorised  edition  of 
the  Engliah  Bttde.  This  Bible,  at  least  part 
of  it,  appears  to  have  been  printed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  lEMchard  Qrafton  and  his  partner, 
Edward  Whitchurch— who  afterwards  mar- 
ried the  widow  of  Archbishop  CcsDmer,— 
who  abont  the  same  period  became  printers 
themselves,  aa  thehr  initials  appear  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Prophets,  where,  perliaps, 
the  part  of  the  expense  which  th«y  defrayed 
commenced.  Some  think  that  ^  Thomas  Kat- 
thew  *'  may  reaUy  have  been  the  person  at 
whose  cost  the  preceding  portion  waa  printed. 
This  Bible  was  qnite  the  popniar  tianalation, 
and  from  the  various  editions,  itappears  tohave 
been  mnch  used  for  many  years.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  fine  specimeQ  of  Tyndale's  rendering 
from  the  Hebrew— a  Sam.  L  17, 18  :— 

"And  Daoid  sang  thvs  song  of  moomyng  oner 
Ban]  and  oner  Jonatnas  hys  sonne,  A  bad  to 
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teaohe  the  ohOdrsn  of  larael  y*  atanea  fcheroL" 
In  16SS,  several  editions  of  Coverdale*s  tow 
aion  of  the  New  Testament  were  pablished. 
An  edition  of  the  English  New  Testament, 
with  the  text  of  the  Latin  Yalgate,  having 
Ooverdale^s  name  on  the  title,  was  printed  In 
qnarto  by  Nyoolson.  The  jointing  of  this 
Dooglot  Teatament  waa  eseoated  with  great 
carelessness,  so  that  Ooverdale  had  it  speedily 
reprinted  hi  Bsris.  It  is  prohaUe  that  Nycol- 
son  the  printac,  hearing  that  Ooverdale's  Latin 
and  Bntfiah  Teatament  waa  about  to  be  re- 
printed at  Faria,  wifli  more  attention  to  aocu- 
lacy,  printed  the  one  bearing  the  name  of 
"  Johan  HoDylMiBhe,**  wtthont  delay,  In  order 
to  antieipate  the  Faria  edition.  Thefollowing 
year,  besides  an  edition  of  the  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish Testament  Ooverdale  pablished  certain 
"Oooatly  Psahnea  and  Spiiitaal  Bongs,** 
said  to  be  translated  from  the  German,  vrlth 
mora  of  pioos  aeal  than  poetic  taate.  The 
following  Is  •  specimen  of  the  Faria  edition 
of  09ferda]e*a  Teatament,  1M8— Matt  v.  IB  :— 

**ye  are  the  aalt  of  the  earth.  But  if  the 
salt  vantahe  away,  wherin  shal  it  be  aalted? 
It  is  thSoe  forth  good  vnto  nothing,  bat  that 
it  be  cast  out,  ft  trode  vnder  of  mS.**^ 

In  the  year  lfi89,  was  published  the  Eng- 
lish trasslatton  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"Gieat  Blbte.**  ThU  edition  was  executed 
under  the  superintendence  of  Grafton,  to 
whom  Ooverdale  lent  his  aid  aa  corrector. 
Fart  of  this  Bible  waa  printed  at  Pazia,  by  the 
permission  of  Francis  L,  obtained  by  Henry 
Vm  Bot,  notwithstanding  the  royal  license, 
Justaa  the  work  waa  welladvanoed,  the  Inquisi- 
tion interiHMied,  and  issued  an  order,  dated 
Deoember  nth,  IB88,  summoning  the  French 
printers,  their  RngMsh  employers,  and  Cover- 
dale,  the  corrector  of  the  work,  and  inhibited 
their  further  proceedUig.  Thelmpwieslon,  eon« 
sisting  of  3,A00  copies,  waaaelsed,  confiscated, 
andoondnnnedtothefbunee.  Fourgreatdzy- 
fftts  full,  however,  of  fhese  books  escaped  the 
fire,  by  the  avarice  of  the  person  appointed  to 
superintend  the  burning  of  them;  and  the 
English  proprietors,  who  had  fled  on  the  flrst 
alarm,  returned  to  Paris  sa  soon  as  it  subsided, 
and  not  only  recovered  some  of  these  coptesi 
but  brought  with  tham  to  London  the  presses, 
types,  and  even  the  workmen,  and  xeanming 
the  work,  itaiiBhed  It  intlie  following  year. 
This  Bible,  which  is  a  revision  of  Matthew^s 
version,  probably  by  the  hand  of  Ooverdale, 
has  bem  unhappily  confounded  with  **  Oran- 
mer's  Bible,**  issued  in  AprH,  IMO.  The  pre- 
face written  by  Cranmer  for  the  edition  of 
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taiMnA  copiMor  the 
Orcat  Bn»la,  iMit  aataMiaeiiay  to  thdr  eom^ 
Tbe  cUuiMiBMi  CmmveU,  wH  Ox»b- 
I  the  UMtar-Bplill,  not  only  to  eettiBg 
«p  «liiB  •dition,  liat  in  Moariac  tte  royal  io- 
JoBOlloBwttat  '•thAwliatoBlbte.orfiMtervMe 
in  XagUah,"  ■hoold  te  aat  np  is  the 
Ihli  coatjimart,  with  Gnnimf^*  r»- 
Tfifoiii,  to  b0  CteAotborlMdlk^UdiTankm  of 
ttoBfM^  ffTOfpt,  of  oooTM^  darlaf  tberfrirsl 
of  popory  in  Mary's  i«(0al-iiiitil,  la  1668,  It 
■npenedad  by  Ifaa  Bliliopa*  BEUe.  Tbe 
l&tbe  Graat  Blbla,  MM,  baTaaeTan- 
taan  inteipolatloiiB  from  tha  Beplaaglat,  ^riiloli 
are  found  In  iha  noartfng  Ptalma  in  the 
Prayer  Book,  bnt  printed  in  a  amaller  tjpe, 
pMontheaai.  TSiaae  raadiaga 
In  Go>f«ffdala*f  BlUa  aa  not 
in  tba  fiatevir  test;  tfaay  aia  alao 
In  GcamiaK^a  edltlona.  Tlia  fol- 
lawtBg  la  a  ipaBimen  of  the  Qwat  BlMa,  lg», 
IvUb  tbe  fsMipolalloo,  in  aBMller  type,  whkb 
laeladea  Chzae  Yciaaa— Pa.xir.  8, 4:— 

**  Bat  they  ace  an  cona  oat  of  the  wBy«,  fbay 
an  all  together  hecoma  aUiomioable;  there 
ia  none  that  doetb  good,  no  not  one   asuir 

vlihthtir  tonm  tter 
of  upmIi  TnawttaBfr 
.__  I  ftaU  ot  eunniff  UMl  byttcr- 
lueawffttofliMdMoadc  D«tnieei<m 
IfiDtbetrvBvwk  endttevayeof 
i  kaovDc,  then  it  ao  ten  of 
)•>  Haae  they  knowne  me, 
I  of  nmohaf  e,  eating 
vp  aiy  people,  ae  it  van  hnad" 

In  the  yaar  1M9,  another  edition,  aaDad 
"a  BaiwgalttoB  of  tha  BiMa"  appeared,  dadi- 
to  tha  klat  It  waa  a  mere  raaanalon 
BUiia,  ancBtad  by  Mkkard 
the  paftoaafle  of  Lord  Cram- 
SawBor,  thooghA  layman,  had  been 
a^^one  of  the  eanona  of  the  Oardioal'a 
CoUaia  at  Oxford,  and  hia  work  oonflimahla 
lepetaiiOB  for  aeholarahip  Thla  Bible  naa 
l»y  prirala  raadara  alone,  aa  It 
r,  aren  for  a  Ume,  pablldy  made  an 
Tavemer  also  ^■^^Hhf^ 
I  of  the  If  aw  Teetement 
In  April  IMO,  the  iirat  aditian  of  **  Unmmer*a 
BlUa**  woe  jaaaad  from*  ^Whitchnrch^a  preee. 
Thla  edkioB,  of  whioh  it  ie  aald  only  MO  copioB 
van  priatad,  waa  a  lerrlsfon  of  tha  Great 
BBIe  of  litu,  and  had  a  preface  by  Otamner. 
iniithai  edition,  waa  apeedHy  iaaiied,  **OT«r- 
acen  and  pernaed,**  l»y  tha  king's  command, 
byOMhhartl^malallfhldiop  of  Doiham,  and 
Biibfllaa ITaath. bJihop of  BochaBtar,  whoalao 
I  a  Cnr  TariatioBa  in  the  ttKt.  Snob  waa  the 
giTen  by  tha  Bef  onnatloa,  to  the  dr- 
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colating  of  the  SerfptoNB,  that  daring  the  two 
year»-lMO,lMl— no  leea  tlMui  eiz  edittona  of 
C^mnmei'a  Bible  were  ieaoed  firom  the  preiiei 
of  Grafton  and  Wbitchordi.  Mr.  Try,  in  a 
reeent  talaable  work,*  haaehowa,  that  many 
of  the  aurriflag  aditiona  of  Oranmec'aireraion 
are  modi  mixed,  the  leayea  of  one  edition 
being  boimd  op  with  another,  and  even  with 
the  Great  Bible,  to  complete  imperfect  eoplaa. 
The  following  ere  apeoimeiia  from  Oranmer'a 
irerBlon,flrBt  edition,  April,  IMO^er.  filL  91, 
92;  andMattTL»~-18: 
**I  am  aore  rezed,  beoaoae  of  the  faorte  of 
my  people.  I  am  haoy  ft  abated,  is  tber  no 
triade'  at  Gilead?  Ia  thar  no  physycyon  tber  ? 
Why  then  is  not  the  heltbe  of  my  people 
reoonered.** 

"  Onxe  father  which  art  in  heaaen,  halowed 
betiiyname.  Lett  tlqr  kyngdome  eoma.  Xby 
will  be  folflled,  as  well  in  eerth,  as  it  la  in 
heanan.  Qaoe  tb  this  daye  oore  daylya  bread. 
And  f orgaoe  ts  oar  dettes,  aa  we  f  orgene  oare 
detters.  And  leade  ts  not  into  temptacyon: 
bat  delyner  ts  from  eaylL  Fer  thyne  is  the 
kyngdome  and  the  power,  and  the  i^orye  for 
eaer.   Aman.** 

The  only  impreaaloBa  of  any  portions  of  tha 
Scripturea  which  were  printed  daring  the  re- 
makwlar  of  the  reign  of  Henry,  appear  to  have 
been  tha  Episties  and  Gospala  for  the  Son- 
dajrs,  in  1M3;  probably  an  edition  of  the 
Pentateach,  in  1644;  /oye*B  book  of  Daniel, 
and  the  books  of  Solomon,  in  1M5 ;  and  the 
New  Teetament  according  to  the  text  of  tha 
Great  Bible,  lik  lH4b  The  nomber  of  copies 
of  the  Bcriptoiae  in  oiroalation  at  this  time 
mast,  however,  haTO  been  very  conaiderableL 
In  IMS,  the  parliament  prohibited  the  nse  of 
Tyndale's  Tersion;  and  in  IMd,  GoTordale's 
translation,  aa  well  aa  l^mdale's,  was  pro- 
hibited by  a  stringent  proclamation,  and  all 
sueh  books  were  to  be  deliTtered  op  to  persons 
appointed  for  the  parpose,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  bnmod.  The  flniganoe  wMh  which 
Henry's  proclamation,  was  execated,  in  the 
deatrnotion  of  the  earlier  editions,  acconnta 
for  the  very  few  copies  which  have  come  down 
to  our  time.  The  destruction  appears  to  hare 
been  almost  as  complete  as  that  of  the  earlier 
editions  of  Tyndale's  New  Testament 

«  ▲  Deserietloa  of  the  Onat  BIU«.iaiS^  aad  theils 
•ditiooi  of  Oniiiaerli  Bible,  IMO  aod  IMl.  printed 
by  Oralton  end  WhitehuTeh  t  Ako  of  tlM  cdniuui,  !■ 
larae  folio,  of  the  Aathorhed  Venioa  of  the  Boly 
Scripture*  nriDtedla  thanen  1611.  161S,  1617,  16M^ 
164a  lilne&ted  with  TMWaBd  with  MMeaeeftvm 
the  cditiou,  the  MaeakMiei,  end  the  If  ape  obpied  in 
CM-etmOe;  euo  with  en  tdmUfleetion  of  CT«ry  leef  of 
the  flntitfWUMUiofBUUirlMVce  of  the  other  cditloui 
on  Al  pUlee.  Tofetlier  with  an  orlcinel  leaf  of  each  of 
the  edf  tiona  dceolbed.  Br  Frandii  Fry,  F.a  A.,  Loa^ 
don:  WiUk*8othcnB,Bteiuid»  Bttrtol:  Laebarr. 
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▲iftong  the  eariy  aeti  of  the  lelga  of  Ed- 
ward VL,  WM  the  reTeniog  of  thersBtrictions 
which  hftd  been  laid  on  the  oireolAtton  end  the 
leedinc  of  the  Scriptane.  Yet  no  new  reoen- 
•ion  or  treoilfttion  was  published,  except  » 
tranelAtion  of  the  ParaphrMO  of  EriBmiM  in 
lM9-fiO.  Among  those  who  are  eaid  to  have 
taken  part  in  this  work  waaCoverdale;  and  the 
Prinoeu  Hary— the  f ntore  pereecnting  qneen^ 
translated  a  portion  of  the  Qospel  of  John. 
Cnutuner  contemplated  a  new  translation  of 
the  Bible ;  bat  Fagins  and  Baoer  died,  and  the 
work  [was  fnstrated.  An  edition  of  Cover- 
dale's  Bible,  printed  at  Zurich,  was  published 
in  16M;  it  was  also  issued  with  London  titles 
in  1550,  and  in  155S,  and  with  three  different 
preliminaries  This  edition  was  probably  one 
of  the  two  revisions  wh^  Ooyerdale  men- 
tioned in  his  sermon  at  Faol's  Cross,  in  which 
he  defended  his  Torsion,  and  said,  **if  he 
mi^t  xeTiew  the  book  onoe  again,  as  he  had 
twice  before,  he  doubted  not  he  should  amend." 
Daring  some  part  of  this  leign,  8tr  John  Oheke 
translated  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  per- 
haps, part  of  Hark;  but  the  translation  was 
not  then  published.  This,  if  completed,  would 
probably  have  been  published.  The  following 
is  a  spedmen  of  Cheke*e  Tortion— Matt  U.  1 : 

"When  Jesus  was  borne  at  Bethleem  in 
Jury,  in  the  tyme  of  Herode  the  kynge:  Be- 
holde  there  came  wise  men  from  the  Est  to 
Jerusalem,  sayenge:'* 

■  However,  many  editiona  of  the  Bible  were 
printed;  some  being  reprints  of  Matthew's 
Bible,  some  of  Cranmer's,  most  of  which  had 
flight  alterations.  The  total  number  of  im- 
pressions of  the  Bible,  in  the  reign  of  Edward, 
was  at  least  MIrtora.  There  were  also  several 
editions  of  the  New  Testament,  some  of 
Tyndale's  translation,  some  of  Coverdale's 
version,  and  some  according  to  Cranmer^s 
Bible.  The  number  of  these  editions  of  the 
New  Testament  amount  to  at  least  twentf-Jhet 
BO  that  the  whole  number  of  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments  in  dicnlation  comprised  many  thoMsand 

ccpiii. 

On  the  aooesaion  of  Mary,  the  printing  and 
tiM  dzenlatlon  of  the  Scriptures  in  English 
washindered;  so  that  her  reign  only  witnessed 
the  printing  of  one  edition  of  the  Bible,  of  Cran- 
mer's version,  155S,  and  one  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, printed  at  Geneva,  in  1657.  The  editor  of 
tfaisGenevaNewTestamentwaa  William  Whit- 
f Ingham,  A  native  of  Holmset,  six  miles  from 
Durham,  who  was  one  of  the  exiles  from  Eng- 
land. This  edition,  which  was  evidently  one  of 
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Tyndale's  Testament!,  with  some  alterations^ 
peihaps  from  being  compared  with  the  Greek 
once  more,  was  a  small  volume,  printed  In 
Boman  letters,  with  the  supplementsiy  worda 
in  italics,  It  was  the  first  Ens^Ush  New  Teat»- 
ment  divided  into  verses,  and  numbered. 
'*The  Epistle  declaring  that  Christ  is  the  end 
of  the  lAwe,"  was  written  by  John  Calvin, 
whose  sister  Catherine  was  married  to  Whit-- 
Hngiia^m  In  the  manner  of  rendering  not  a 
few  passages,  Whittingham  followed  the 
judgment  of  Besa  in  his  theological  viewa 
The  following  Is  a  specimen  of  this  vendor- 
Matt  xUL  19 1— 

"Whensoeoraman  heareththe  worde  of 
the  kyngdome,  and  vndentandeth  it  not,  there 
commeth  that  euyl  one,  and  eatcheth  away 
that  which  was  sowen  in  his  heart  And  this  is 
the  come  which  was  Bowen  by  the  way  syde.** 

The  exiles  in  Geneva  also  executed  a  trans- 
lation of  the  whole  BlUe,  and  it  is  not  unlikaly 
that  Whltting^iam  and  Coverdale  aided  in  the 
work.  The  translatoiB  probably  had  motlvee 
which  sufficiently  influenced  ttiem  in  execnfc> 
Ing  a  new  version,  instead  of  giving  a  reprint 
or  revision,  of  any  which  had  preceded. 
The  intention  of  such  a  work  had  been  enter- 
tained in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL;  and  it  is 
probable  ttiat,  in  this  projected  revision,  trom 
the  manner  in  which  the  name  of  Bucer  was 
connected  with  it,  there  would  have  been 
embodied  whatever  might  be  leaned  from 
the  Biblioal  knowledge  posseiBed  by  the  Be- 
formers  on  the  Continent  This  traaslatloB 
differed  from  aU  that  had  preceded  it,  not  only 
in  its  plan,  but  also  in  its  execution.  The  other 
versions  had  been  generally  the  work,  or  tho 
rovislon,  of  an  tndividnal ;  or,  at  most,  a  revi- 
sion in  which  certain  individaals  executed 
eertaln  particnlar  parts:  in  this  translation  we 
find,  on  the  contrary,  many  acting  unitedly  in 
the  formation  of  a  version,  and  thus,  in  the 
plsa  of  operation,  there  was  a  principle  of 
completeness  which  had  not  been  acted  on 
pravionsly.  The  translators,  by  the  use  of 
supplementary  words,  often  aided  the  sens^ 
without  seeming  to  insert  what  was  not  f  oond 
in  the  original.  It  was  also  stored  with  mar^ 
ginal  notes.  This  version  of  the  whole  Bible 
was  printed  at  Geneva,  by  Bowtond  Hall,  In 
IseO;  so  that  it  was  not  published  until  after 
many  of  the  exiles  had  retimed  home.  In 
this  translation,  which  was  the  first  oomplet» 
English  Bible  divided  ty  verses,  it  Is  to  be  ob- 
serred,  that  the  translati9n  of  the  New  TestSr- 
ment  tf<^«rt,  in  eeveral  respects,  from  that  by 
Whittingham,  which  had  been  separately 
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printed  In  IMT.    The  npense  of  prspMing 
ttM  Genera  Bible  wts  chiefly  bone  by  John 
Bodley,  the  father  of  Sir  Thomia,  the  f oonder 
of  ttie  noble  Ubnry  at  Ozf ofd.   On  the  retam 
oC  the  «zS]ea»  queen  EUa»beth  gnntedapatent 
to  Bodley  eolely  for  the  term  of  seren  yean, 
to  print  this  edition;  ye^  on  acooant  of  the 
interference  ot  ArehUahop  Puiw,  no  edition 
oi  Che  GMiera  Teitamenft  or  Bible  waa  pnb- 
liabed  in  England  till  the  year  157&    Immedi- 
ately after  Parker*!  death,  thle  Tenion  waa 
reprtnted  in  London;  it  continued  to  be  fre- 
qaently  reprinted  In  this  eonntry,  and  waa, 
for  many  yeifta,  the  popular  Teralon  in  Eng- 
land, having  been  only  gradually  displaced 
by  Ung  Jamee'  translation,  whldi  appeared 
fifty-one  years  afterwards.    Fixnn  the  pecnUar 
zeodeiiqg  of  Qen.  Hi.  7,  the  aofrfee  of  the  Qenera 
Tarakm  faaTS  been  commonly  known  by  the 
name  ot  **Skee6hee  Bibles;'*  bat  this  reading, 
ae  wa  have  already  seen,  is  as  oldaa  WyeUfTe's 
time,  and  ocean  In  Us  translation.    To  some 
edittona  of  thla  version  ot  the  New  Testament 
the  Notes  CromBeza'a  octavo  Greek  Testament, 
1M5^  and  others,  are  added,  Englished  by  L. 
Thomson.   The  f ollowiag  Is  a  specimen  of  the 
Genera BDilo-Gen. zIL  4^,  48;  Matt  zili.  19; 
and  fiom.  fr.  17.  ' 

*'And  Pharaoh  toke  of  his  ring  from  his 
haa^  andpat  tpon  loeephs  hand,  and  araied 
him  tn  canaeats  of  line  Unen  and  pat  a  golden 
chelae  aboot  his  neckai  So  he  sei  him  Tpon 
the  bast  charet  that  he  had,  sane  one:  ft  they 
eiyed  befon  hfan,  Abrech,  and  placed  him 
all  the  lend  of  Egypt** 
mieaeoear  amaaheareththeworde  of  the 
and  ▼nderstandeth  It  not.  the  eoll 
,  eoBoCh,  and  catcheth  away  that  which  waa 
in  his  heart:  *  this  Is  he  which  Uathe 
the  sede  by  the  way  side.** 
Wot  the  Scripiuie  saith  Tnto  Pharao,  For 
laaaae  pnipose  have  I  stlxred  thee  vp,  that 
Iniipkft  sbewe  my  power  in  thee^  and  that  my 
**       aighi  be  declared  through  ont  all  the 


The  nest  Tersion  of  the  Bible  was  snperln- 
teaded  by  Axchbiahop  Parker,  hence,  some- 
time*  caned  **Parker'B  Bible,**  and  pabliahed 
SalMBw  This  tersion  was  execoted  With  great 
cai«  by  Dora  than  fifteen  learned  men,  the 
iniiiale  of  whose  names  oocnr  at  the  end  of 
BKemted  Vy  them.  From  the 
part  of  thoee  who  were  engsged  in  its 
pieiiai'sttou  being  bishopa,  this  Tersion  is  also 
eaasdthe  **Biabope  Bible.**  This  edition  is 
t^uiid  with  one  hmidred  and  forty-three  en- 
giafliigs>  ««w.««^fa^  portraits  and  maps,  which 
it  talle  a  pictorial  appearance.  The 
tram  the  ViilffitTi  which  had  been  | 
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introdnced  into  0raamer*8  Psafans,  are  omitted 
in  this  edition.  This  continoed  to  be  the  Ter- 
sion aathorised  to  be  read  in  the  parish 
chorohea  for  forty-three  yeera;  batinpriTateoas 
it  ncTerdiaplaced  the  Genera  Tcralon.  Thoagh 
the  Bishops*  Bible  was  the  avowed  basis  of 
our  present  aathorised  Tersion,  this  latter  waa 
eseeated  opon  wholly  different  principles,  and 
is  Tcry  different  in  its  general  character  from 
it  To  the  Biahopa*  Bible  was  prefixed,  among 
other  things,  the  nrni  of  Seripiun,  tables  of 
genealogy,  and  a  preface  written  by  Parker. 
In  Ud5  ander  Archbiahop  Whltgif  t,  the  acTen- 
teen  readinga  from  the  Latin  Ynlgate  were  re- 
introdaced,  ao  as  to  harmonize  with  the  Paalms 
In  the  Prayer  Book.  The  edition  of  1972  con- 
tains a  doable  Tersion  of  the  Paahns,  that  of 
Cranmer's  and  thatof  the  Biahopa.*  Theedition 
of  1595  haa  the  Paalms  according  to  Oranmer^ 
Bible.  The  following  is  a  apedmen  of  this 
Tersion— MaL  iii.  17:— 

**And  they  ahalbe  to  me,  saith  the  Lorde  of 
hoastes,  in  that  day  wherein  I  shall  do  (ladge- 
ment,]  a  flocke:  and  I  wyl  spare  them  as  a 
man  aparetti  hia  owns  aonne  which  aerueth 
him.** 

In  the  year  1583,  waa  pnbllahed  the  Angh- 

Rhemith  Tersion  of  the  New  Teatament.  The 
eireomstancea  i^ch  led  to  the  execatf  on  of 
this  Tersion,  are  to  be  f oand  in  the  history  of 
the  expnlslon  of  Bomaalsm  from  this  coantry, 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  Tcrsions  of  the 
New  Testament  preTloosly  execated,  from  that 
of  Iodide  to  the  Bishops'  Bible  IndosiTely— 
the  English  text  of  CoTcrdale's  Dooglot  New 
Testsment  exoepted«-had  been  made  from  the 
original  Greek;  bat  the  Bhemlah  tranalatora 
took  for  their  basis  the  Latin  Volgate.  One 
of  the  principal  objects  which  the  Bhemish 
translators  had  In  Tiew,  was  CTldentiy  to  cir- 
ealate  their  doctrinal  and  controTersIal  notes, 
together  with  the  Scriptores  tranalated  by 
them.  Thoagh  the  tranalatora  desired  any- 
thing rather  than  to  glTC  the  rendering  ot  the 
text  simply  snd  fairly,  few  paaaagea  shew  a 
really  diahoneat  penrersion,  yet  Tery  many 
paaaagea  exhibit  a  desire  of  ezpreeaing  the 
aense  obscarely,  or  at  least  in  sach  a  way  that 
a  common  reader  may  find  not  a  littie  diffi- 
calty  in  gathering  firom  the  words  a  definite 
meaning.  BowcTer,  If  we  take  the  whole  Ter- 
sion, we  shall  find  a  Tsry  large  portion  well 
translated,  and  traly  exhibiting  the  sense  of 
the  Latin  Volgate  each  aa  they  had  it  Thoagh 
the  coandl  of  Treat  had  deflxied  the  Latin 
Volgate  to  be  the  "aathentic**  Teraion,  as  yet, 
when  the  Bhemish  Tersion  was  printed,  iheie 
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feftd  been  no  deeteion  at  to  what  copy  wm  to 
lie  regarded  m  ■ocfa.  The  Ithwnleh  tnasla- 
ton,  M  may  be  tnppoied,  do  not  oaetty  agree 
with  either  the  SIxtlne  pnbUshed  hi  IMO,  or 
the  demenUae  edition  pobliabed  in  1M3. 
Somettanee  they  haTO  the  reading  adopted 
ftfterwardaby  tiie  one,  iomettanee  that  which 
is  found  In  the  other.  Thlamaybeaaidtobea 
Blatter  of  eomparatl?ely  imaU  Importaace^  ao 
long  as  they  need  the  beet  reading!  which  were 
within  their  raach.  In  the  abienoe  of  an  aathen- 
fle  edition  of  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  following 
la  a  spedmen  of  thia  TerBion->Hebi  zL  4;-> 

•*]^  faith,  Abel  offend  a  greater  hoate  to 
GodthSOaln:  by  Trhich  he  obtained  teatbnonie 
that  he  waa  iuat,  Ood  giufng  testimonie  to  liia 
glftea,  St  by  it,  be  being  dead,  yet  apeaketh." 

The  Bomiah  tranalatlon  of  the  Old  Teata- 
inent  waa  pabUahed  at  Douap,  in  two  Tolwnea, 
In  the  years  1609  and  1610.  The  editors  of 
this  part  of  the  Terslon  qpeak  of  it  as  having 
been  ezecated  many  years  before,  bat  that  the 
poor  estate  of  the  SngUsh  Bomanista,  in  their 
banishment,  hindered  ita  pobUeatlon.  They 
iay,  that  they  have  rerlsed  the  Tenrion  aooord- 
Ing  to  the  Clementine  edition  of  the  Vulgate, 
that  tfaua  it  mi^t  be  fully  in  aeoordanoe  with 
•'the  anthentlcal  Latin."  The  following  la  a 
■pedmen  of  thia  veralon-Oen.  xlix.  10 :~ 

''The  aoepter  shal  not  BE  TAKEN  away 
from  ludas,  and  a  duke  out  of  his  thigh,  tu 
he  doe  come  that  Is  to  be  sent,  and  the  same 
■hal  be  the  ezpectatton  of  the  genUles.** 

In  the  modem  editions  of  the  Dooay  Bible 
and  the  Bhemish  Teetament,  many  i*hiignit 
bare  been  introduced,  some  of  whidi  approxi- 
mate to  the  authorised  Terslon,  wliUe  others 
are  not  improvements. 

It  is  really  marrellous  to  think  how  editions 
of  the  Ser^jytoies  were  multiplied  after  the 
time  of  T^ndale,  notwKhatanding  the  sererlty 
of  oocasional  persecutions.  Besides  about 
fourteen  editions  issued  In  Tynda]e*s  lifetime, 
«lght  or  nine  were  Issned  In  the  year  of  his 
death.  From  the  death  of  Tyndale  to  the 
dose  of  Mary's  reign,  1868,  no  fewer  than 
fifty  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
twenty-six  of  the  entire  BHile  wars  printed; 
and  from  1658  to  1611,  there  were  issued  mors 
than  fifty  editions  of  the  Hew  Tsstament,  and 
•bout  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  Bible, 
besides  separate  books.  Of  this  number, 
fwenty-one  editions  of  the  New  Testament 
and  probably  piore  than  sersnty  of  the  Bible 
were  of  the  Genera  translation.  Still  the  work 
of  Tyndale  fonna  substantially  the  baaia  of 
•rety  rerislon,  not  excepting  the  trsaalatlon 
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now  in  common  naa  thout^  with  ?ery  noma- 

rous  amendmenta. 

•lorlov  TIL 

AvlhoriHd  Venhi^^Tht  TVoMlafoff— JKaufcr- 
iMf  qf  Bibrakmi^  Marginal  Itcadftigi  — 
Chapters  and  Vena. 

The  Authorised  Version  waa  undertaken  at 
the  command  of  king  James  L,  in  eonsectoenoe 
of  scTeral  objections  having  been  made  by  the 
Puritans  to  the  Bishops*  translation,  at  the 
second  dsy*B  sitting  of  the  Oonference  held  at 
the  palace  of  Hampton  Court,  January  16th, 
1608^  The  work  of  organising  and  superbi- 
tending  the  arrangements  for  a  new  translation 
was  one  specially  congenial  to  James ;  and 
the  method  he  then  proposed  for  the  aocom. 
pUshment  of  it  was  thus :— That  tiie  Tersion 
should  be  made  by  some  of  the  most  learned 
men  In  both  the  TTnltersitles;  that  It  then 
should  be  rsTlewed  by  certain  of  the  Bishops; 
that  it  should  then  be  laid  before  the  Privy 
Council;  and  last  of  all  to  be  ratified  by  Boyal 
authority.  Accordingly  fifty-four  men,  pre> 
eminently  distingnlBhed  for  piety  and  learning^ 
were  appointed  to  execute  this  great  work. 
However,  the  list  of  persons  actually  employed 
in  the  translation  contains  only  fortjf-$evem 
names.  Though  several  of  the  persons  thus 
appointed  were  made  bishops  before  the  work 
was  completed,  yet  aa  none  of  them  were  so 
at  the  time  of  the  appointment,  it  would 
appear  that  the  number  needed  to  make  up 
the  defldency  Is  to  be  found  In  the  fact  of 
certain  bishops  having  been  espedaUy  named 
as  having  the  work  in  some  manner  under  their 
control.  Thia  view  la  not  fanprobahle  when 
it  Is  known  that  Bancroft,  archbishop  of  Oaa- 
terbory,  Is  said  to  have  made  some  alteratlona 
In  the  version ;  and  Bilson,  bishop  of  Wlnchea- 
ter,  was  one  of  those  who  gave  the.  work  to 
final  nviston.  Some  of  the  translatoit  were 
appointed  by  the  TTniverslty  of  Oambridgs^ 
some  by  that  of  Oxford,  while  several  who  met 
at  Westminister  may  have  been  appointed 
directly  by  the  king.  The  translators  were 
severally  divided  into  six  companies,  two  of 
which  met  at  each  of  theae  three  places.  Tbe 
following  instructions  were  drawn  np  for  their 
proceedings :~ 

1.  **  The  ordinary  Bible  read  In  Che  church, 
commonly  called  the  Blshopa*  Bible,  to  be  fo( 
lowed,  and  aa  little  altered  aa  the  original  wfll 
permit  9.  The  namea  of  the  prophets  and  the 
holy  writers,  with  the  other  names  in  the  text, 
to  be  retahied  aa  near  aa  may  be,  according  aa 
they  are  vulgarly  used.  8.  The  old  eeclesiss 
tieal  words  to  be  kept,  aa  the  word  ehmehnot 
to  be  tranatoted  eongregaMon.   4.'Wh»iBy 
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wordb^ih  dlreTB  BleiiifleAftionatUiftttobekent 
which  bslh  been  most  oommoiilT  nied  bj  tae 
Bost  eminent  Fnl*ien,  being  agreeable  to  the 
lifupiieiy  ot  tlie  ^ace  and  the  analogy  of  fiiaL 
&,  The  diTlBioa  of  the  ehapcera  tobealteied 
eSlher  not  et  all,  or  m  little  aa  maj  be^ if  oe- 
enuXtj  BO  require.  6.  No  marginal  notes  atall 
to  be  aSzed,  bat  only  for  die  explanation  of 
the  Belirew  or  Greek  woRb,  which  cannot, 
wltbovfi  Bome  dreiimlooetion,  ae  briefly  and 
lltlj  be  espraeaed  in  the  text.  7.  Such  qnote- 
tions  of  plaeee  Co  be  nuurginally  set  down,  aa 
ehall  aenre  for  the  lit  rsferenoea  of  one  Scrip- 
tBZVtoeDotlier.'' 


Tfaapreeedfag 


volee  are  the  general 


diieellonsforproeeediBirinthewoTk;  the  rest 

ceolafathe  praelae  diieetiona  f orita  exeention:- 

8.  ^Xrery  pattfeolar  men  of  each  company 

to  take  the  aame  (diapler  or  chaiilera;  and 

haTing  tranalated  or  amended  them  BereraUy 

by  hfoaalf,  where  he  think  good,  all  to  meet 

tc^edier,  to  confer  what  they  have  done,  and 

agree  for  ttiebr  part  what  ahaD  stand.    9.  Aa 

any  eoe  cempaBy  bee  deepatdied  any  one  book 

fai  tlda  meaner,  they  ahaJl  aend  It  to  the  reek, 

to  be  eonaldered  of  aerioaaly  and  jadidonaly ; 

forUasn^M^  la  Tery  earafol  in  this  pobat 

10.  It  any  company,  opon  the  reyiew  of  the 

bookeo  BBBt,  ahaQ  doabc  or  differ  vpon  any 

pteeee*  to  eand  them  woid  thereof,  to  note  the 

plaoea,  and  fiherawithal  to  anad  their  reaaona; 

to  wUdi  If  they  oonaent  not,  the  dUference  to 

ke  euuipouuded  at  tlie  general  meeting,  which 

li  to  be  of  the  chief  peraona  of  each  eompany, 

at  the  end  of  the  work.    11.  ^Vbenanypbue 

ef  apecial  obeemilj  la  donbted  of,lettera  to  be 

dbectad  by  amiMxily,  to  aend  to  any  learned  in 

the  land  for  hie  Jvdffnentfnanch  a  place.   13. 

I^illiia  to  be  aentfrem  eraty  biahop  to  the  rest 

of  kfa  etegy,  admoaiahing  them  of  thia  trana- 


..._( liand,  and  to  moTC  and  charge  as  many 
baiflig  akllfQl  in  the  tongaea,  have  taken 
"I  in  thet  kind,  to  aend  their  particalar  ob- 
ifBBa  to  the  company,  either  at  Westmfai- 
an  X  Ohnbiidfa,  or  Oaf ord,  acoonUngae  it  waa 
firedBd  before  In  the  klng'a  letter  to  the  arch- 
IMiop.  13L  The  directors  in  each  company  to 
betttediMiM  (Andrew*)  of  Weetminater,  and 
(Bagkmy  orOhealer  for  Weelminater,  and  the 
kta^iajBDCaaaen  in  Hebrew  and  Qraek  In  the 
two  XmltecBttiee.  14.  These  traoalationa  to 
be  oaad.  wlwn  theyagree  belter  with  the  text 
than  the  Btabope*  Bible,  tIx.  Tyndale'a,  OOver- 
daM,  ■etshew'a,  'WbitehBreh'a,  (U.,  Oran- 


To  th«si  the  foUowlBg  role  waa  added  :—> 
"Baddethe  aaid  dlieeton  befors  mentioned, 
tkneoritoar  ef  the  meet  aadent  and  gra?e 
dfrfaes  In  either  of  the  UniTcisitlea,  not  em- 
plByed  In  translating,  to  be  asaigned  Irj  the 
Vbie  O—etillor,  npon  conference  with  the  reet 
ef  the  haedsik  to  be  oreraeeni  ol  the  tranalation, 
aa  weQ  Hebrew  ae  Oteek,  for  the  better  obaer- 
tittoa  or  the  4tti  rule  abore  apedfled." 

Aeeocdfng  to  theee  regnlationw,  each  book 
the  iciuUuj  of  all  the  tnuulatora  loc- 
In  ttie  flret  laetanoe.  each  indiyidoal 
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translated  every  book  which  waa  allotted  to 
hie  divialon.  Secondly,  the  readhigB  to  be 
adopted  were  agreed  npon  by  the  whole  of  that 
company  aaaembled  together,  at  which  meet- 
ing eaeh  tranalator  most  have  been  solely  oe- 
ctmied  by  hie  own  yeraion.  The  book  thna 
flmahed,  waa  sent  to  each  of  the  other  com- 

paniea  to  be  again  examined;  and  at  theee 
meetkigB  it  probably  waa,  aa  Selden  Infoima 
aa,  that  '*one  read  the  translation,  the  reat 
holding  In  their  handa  aome  Bible,  either  of 
the  learned  tongues,  or  French,  Spaniah, 
Italian,  etc.  If  they  found  any  fault,  they 
spoke ;  if  not,  he  read  on."  In  thla  way  every 
precaution  waa  taken  to  secore  a  faithful  trans- 
lation, aa  the  whole  Bible  underwent  at  least 
six  different  revisiona  by  the  most  learned 
men  in  the  kingdom.  The  tranalation  waa 
commenced  in  the  spring  of  1807,  and  occupied 
about  three  yeara,  and  the  revision  of  it  occn- 
pied  about  three  quarters  of  a  year  more.  The 
reviaors  were  two  selected  from  each  of  the 
three  groups,  and  the  six  met  In  London,  to 
superintend  the  publication.  The  final  cor- 
rection, and  the  task  of  writing  the  several 
arguments  of  the  several  books,  was  given  to 
Bllson,  bishop  of  Wlncheater,  and  Dr.  Milea 
Smith,  the  latter  of  whom  also  wrote  the  Dedi- 
cation and  Preface.  It  waa  printed  in  Black 
letter  and  first  published  in  folio,  in  1611,  with 
the  title:  ^'The  Holy  Bible,  Conteyning  the  Old 
Testament^  and  the  New;  Newly  Translated 
oat  of  the  Originall  Tonguea:  And  with  the 
fonaer  Translations  diligently  compared  and 
reulsed,  by  his  Maieatles  spedall  Commande- 
ment.  Appointed  to  be  read  in  Ohurchee." 
The  expense  of  this  tranalation  appears  not  to 
have  been  bome  by  the  king,  nor  by  any 
Government  Commission,  but  chiefly,  If  nC 
entirely,  by  Mx.  Barker,  citisen  and  stationer, 
of  London,  who  porchaaed  tbe  copyright  for 
the  sum  of  £a,500.  There  waa  a  second  issue 
in  1611,  very  like  the  flrst,  yet,  aa  Mr.  Fry,  In 
the  work  already  referred  to,  haa  shown, 
almost  every  leaf  differed  from  tt  In  the  set- 
ting ap  of  the  type.  Notwithstanding  the 
popularity  of  the  earlier  revisiona,  such  waa  the 
demand,  that  no  less  than  aix  editions  of  this 
translation  were  pablished  in  three  years.  Tbe 
foUo  ediUons  of  1611, 1618, 1617, 1684,  and  1640, 
are  seldom  found  complete,  as  moat  of  thai 
copies  are  much  mixed,— the  leavee  of  one 
edition  being  used  to  complete  another  edition. 
This  tranalation  haa  subsequently  been  fre- 
quently revised  with  great  care,  and  many 
margtoal  additions  made,  but  few  ehaogea  at- 
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temptad  in  the  body  of  the  work,  gny  farther 
than  oorreoting  Ibe  orthogrmphy,  end  examin- 
ing and  oorrectlng  the  italkt.  The  Bible 
printed  at  Cambridge,  by  Back  and  Daniel,  In 
1688,  is  Mid  to  have  been  carefully  reTiaed, 
chiefly  in  the  addition!  to  the  Italice,  by  royal 
command,  by  I>r.  Ward,  Dr.  Goad,  Mr.  Boya, 
Mr.  Mode,  and  other  eminent  echolan.  In 
1658-7,  Dr.  Walton  and  other  learned  dlvlnei 
were  appointed  to  examine  this  translation, 
with  reference  to  a  new  revision;  but  through 
the  political  changes  of  the  times  the  business 
proved  abortiTe.  In  1688,  this  translation  waa 
again  corrected,  and  many  references  to  par- 
'mllel  texts  were  added  by  Dr.  Scattergood.  In 
1701,  a  very  fine  edition  was  pnblished  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Tenison,  archbishop  of 
Canterbory,  with  chronological  dates,  tables 
of  weights  and  measures,  etc,  by  Bishop 
Lloyd.  Bat  the  most  complete  rsTision  was 
made  by  Dr.  Blaney,  onder  the  direction  of 
the  Vice-Ohanoellor  and  delegates  of  the 
Clarendon  Press,  at  Oxford.  In  this  edition, 
which  was  printed  in  1768,  the  ponctoation, 
Italics,  proper  names,  headings,  and  ronning 
titles  were  corrected ;  tome  material  errors  in 
the  chronology  were  rectifled;  and  80,495 
new-bttt  not  always  real— references  were 
inserted  in  the  margin.  This  Is  general/y  con- 
sidered the  standard  edition  of  the  Aathorised 
Version.  Bat  the  latest  reyision,  made  in 
1851,  by  the  committee  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  is  the  result  of  a  carefal  collation  of 
the  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  and  Edin- 
bai^h  editions;  in  which  the  italics,  the  capi- 
tals, the  punctoatlon,  and  the  headings  of  the 
ohapters  are  corrected.  In  some  few  instances, 
errors  of  translation,  and  eren  obsolete  words, 
are  corrected. 

It  has  often  been  affirmed  that  **king 
James's  Bible  is  in  no  part  a  new  translation 
taken  directly  trom  the  originals,  but  that  It  is 
merely  a  rerision  of  the  earlier  English  Ter- 
floni^  and  compared  with  Tarloas  Continental 
translations."  These  remarks  are  not  strictly 
correct.  The  trsaslators  ttiemselves  give  os  a 
correct  view  of  the  nature  of  their  work«  In 
their  Dedication  to  king  Jamee,  they  obeerre  :— 
**For  when  your  Highnees  had  once  out  of 
deep  Judgment  apprehended  how  conTonient 
it  was,  that  out  of  the  Orlgtaial  Sacred  Tongnes, 
together  with  comparing  of  the  labours,  both 
in  oar  own,  and  other  foreign  langoages,  of 
many  worthy  men  who  went  before  as,  there 
ahoold  be  one  more  exact  translation  of  the 
Holy  Scrlptares  Into  the  English  tongoe.** 
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And  again,  in  their  noble  Preflsoe,  they  say, 
"  If  you  ask  what  they  had  before  them;  tnlj 
it  was  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament 
the  Oreek  of  the  New.  These  are  the  two 
golden  pipes,  or  rather  conduits,  where  through 
the  olive  branches  empty  themselves  into  the 
gold.  ...  If  truth  is  to  be  tried  by  these 
tongues,  then  whence  should  a  translation  bo 
made,  but  out  of  them  ?  These  tongnee  there 
fore  (the  Scriptares,  we  say,  in  those  tongues) 
we  eet  before  us  to  translate,  beingthe  tongnen 
wherein  Qod  was  pleased  to  speak  to  Htai 
Church  by  His  Prophets  and  Apoetlet.  . .  • 
Neither,  to  be  short,  were  we  the  first  that  fell 
in  hand  with  translating  the  Scriptares  into 
English,  and  consequently  destltate  of  former 
helps.  .  .  .  Neither  did  we  think  mach  to  con- 
sult the  translators  or  commentators,  Chaldee^ 
Hebrew,  Syrian,  Greek,  or  Latin;  no,  nor  the 
Spanish,  French,  Italian,  or  Dutch;  neither 
did  we  distain  to  revise  that  which  we  had 
done,  and  to  bring  back  to  the  anvil  that  which 
we  had  hammered;  but  having  and  using  as 
great  helps  as  were  needful,  and  fearing  do 
reproach  for  slownees,  nor  coveting  prsise  for 
expedition,  we  have  at  length  through  the  good 
hand  of  the  Lord  upon  us,  brought  the  work 
to  that  pass  that  you  see." 

By  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  most  com- 
potent  Judges^  the  authorised  English  version 
of  the  Bible  is  ranked  among  the  very  best 
translations  of  this  or  any  other  book  in  the 
world.    Selden  says  it  Is  '*the  beat  of  all 
translations  as  giving  the  true  sense  of  the 
original"     In  point  of  fidelity,  persplenlty, 
simplicity,  energy,  and  dignity,  it  doubtlesi 
stands  unrivalled.    It  cannot,  indeed,  be  con- 
sidered immacnlate ;  yet,  with  onr  vastly  ex- 
tended cxitical  apparatos,  it  might  be  brought 
np  to  onr  own  times,  and  rendered  still  more 
pscfee^  and  every  way  superior  to  any  book 
of  my  former  translation.   It  may  be  that  no 
recent  translation  of  even  any  one  book  of  the 
Scriptares  is  equal,  in  all  points,  to  the  general 
correctness  and  fine  heart<speaking  Saxon 
of  oar  good  old  EngHsh  Bible.    One  of  the 
most  distinguished  Biblical  scholars  of  out 
times,  the  late  Bev.  Professor  JT.  Stuart^  when 
constrastlng  the  English  Version  with  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  says  "  Ours  Is,  on  the  whole,  a 
most  noble  production  for  the  time  in  which 
it  was  made.    The  divines  of  that  day  were 
very  different  Hebrew  scholars  ftom  what 
most  of  their  successors  have  been,  in  England 
or  Scotland:**    Undonbtedly  the  translators 
had  embarrassments  thrown  In  their  way,  by 
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the  arbitrary  reatrlctioiia,  growing  oat  of  the 
injadSoe,  pedantry,  ortlie  caprice  of  themon- 
areh  by  whom  they  were  employed.  At  the 
nine  time,  they  freqnenUy  exhibit  !n  their 
noble  work  a  wan*  of  iaK(A»rnt<iy  in  the  mode 
o{  rendering;  bolh  In  regard  to  single  words 
and  to  phraeee.  Thie,  we  admit;  was  in  some 
degree  to  be  ezpeeted,  partly  fhnn  the  nugni- 
tnde  of  the  work  Itself,  and  partly  from  the 
nomber  of  persona  employed  in  it,  nor  should 
we^  perhape,  dissent  from  what  the  translators 
baye  said  in  Justification  of  their  not  tying 
tfaemaelvea  down  to  an  absolnte  **  Identity  of 
phTasfng*'  For,  as  they  remaik,  It  wonld 
perhaps  '*  saTonr  more  of  cariosity  than  wie- 
dom,  that  translatora  ahonld  feel  bound  in 
ersry  caae  to  render,  for  example,  the  same 
Hebrew  or  Greek  worda,  by  jmrTOte,  nerer  by 
Mm< ;  always  by  /JImt,  nerer  by  ivppou;  al- 
ways by/oenMyov,  never  by  troneUtM^;  always 
by  poin,  nerer  by  ache ;  always  by>0y,  ncTer 
by  gtadactt,  etc.**  Yet  it  is  obrlons  that  a 
more  sempalous  exactoess  may  Justly  be  re- 
quired in  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  than 
inany  other  translation;  for,  as  Professor  Bush 
has  shown,  in  some  of  tlie  following  <"fft*ni*fte 
ear  trsnslaton  hare  Tsried  the  terms  unneoes* 
sarlly,  soas  to  depriTe  the  reader  of  the  signal 
adTaniages  to  be  ginned  from  comparing  terms 
and  phrases  strictly  parallel  :-^ 

L— HmuBsw  WoBss 


(diadem.  Job  rzlx.  14. 
fMsyA.  -{hood,  Isaiah  til.  23. 

(mitre,  Zech.  liL  «. 

I  dwelling-place,  Fisafan  IxzyL  S. 
_.--.   I  habitation,  Jer.  zxl.  IS. 
"*•■**•  1  dan,  Psahn  ciT. «. 

Ireftige,  Dent.  XxziiL  ST. 

/wonnwood.  Dent  zzlx.  1& 
roAwM...  <  hemlock.  Hoe.  x.  ^ 

(ffaU,  Ps.  hdx.  31. 

iowl.  Job  XXX.  29. 
ostrich.  Lam.  It.  H 
nettles.  Job  xxx  7. 
thorns,  Ptot.  xxir.  n. 
fWtf       I  helJ,  PtMfan  ix.  17. 
"**—•  tthe«raTe,PtaUmcxli7.       * 

f  law,  Paafan  xdT.  90. 
j^^       I  statote,  Ex.  xv.  25. 
"^•^)  decree,  Job  xxYlii  26. 
I  ordinance.  Isa.  xxIt.  5. 
f  ooat  of  mail,  1  8am.  XTiL  28. 
lUrkn.  .V  faabergeon,  2  Chron.  xxtL  1^ 
(breast platB.  Isa.  Ux.  17. 
f  shield,  Psahn  xxxt.  2. 
1  faoekler,  2  9§m.  xxSL  81. 

locust,  2  Ohron.  yiL  18. 
I  grasshopper.  Lev.  xi.  22: 
UnteL  l%bigs  Tl.  81. 
post^DentrLS 
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$apad.. 
ihalaq,,. 


metio- 
dah... 


gcitn ... 


idt 


maeyam 
Mhamaim 

tahnWL, 


{ 


{wall,  Mioah  L  8L 
moom,  Zech.  xiL  10. 
lament,  Jer.  iv.  8. 
J  cormorant,  Dent  xir.  17. 
( pelican.  Ley.  xi  18. 
^f  ort,  2  Sam.  ▼.  9. 
hold,  1  Sam.  xxir.  22. 
stronghold,  2  Sam.  t,  7. 
castle,  1  Cliron.  xi.  6, 
munition,  Isa.  xxix.  7. 
bulwark,  Eccles.  ix.  14. 
fortress,  Psalm  xviii.  3. 

{nations.  Gen.  xiv.  1. 
Gentiles,  Judges  iy.  2. 
heathen,  Jer  x.  2. 
f  Tossels,  Isa.  UL  11. 

instruments,  2  Chron.  xxxiT.  121 

stuff.  Gen.  xxxL  87. 

armour,  Isa,  xxxix.  2. 

weapons.  Gen.  xxviL  8. 

sprUig;  Psalm  IxxxyiL  7. 
V  fountain,  GeiL  TiL  IL 
(heaven,  Deut.  ir.  11. 
•J  heavens,  Dan.  iv.  26. 
(air,  2  Sam.  xxL  10. 

pattern,  Ex.  xxv.  9. 

likeness,  Ezek.  vtiL  2L 

form,  Ezek.  yiii.  10. 

similitudo,  Deut  It.  16. 
.figure,  Isa.  xliv.  18. 

2.-XjilUUK  WORDBL 

Rendered 

(family,  Eph.  ill.  15, 
pairia,.,,,.  •<  lineage,  lAike  IL  4. 

(  kindred,  Acts  iU.  25. 
t^tiMtj.,     I  niost  excellent,  Luke  I.  9, 
KratUM.,.  ^  m^g^  QQble,  Acts  xxiv.  8. 

(turn  uiMide  down.  Acts  xvil.  8. 
anoitatoo   ^makeanuproar,  ActaxxL88. 

(trouble,  Gal.  v.  12. 

(In  due  time,  1  Tim.  il.  8. 
^In  his  times,  1  Tim.  vL  15. 

(in  due  times,  Titus  L  8. 

f  ruler  of  the  feast,  John  IL  9. 

I  governor  of  the  feast,  ibtd^  8, 

j  comfort,  2  Cor.  i.  4. 

( consolation,  2  Cor.  L  5. 

«/>*i«tt..«^  J  testify,  John  xv.  28. 
marhirtin  j  ^^^  witness,  John  xv.  27. 

J.*-, .-     (diversities,  1  Cor.  xil.  4. 

**'^**^»   tdMf«"««»»10or.xii5. 

( abide,  Luke  xxiv.  29. 

\  tarry,  Orid. 

(  pity,  Uatt.  xviii.  83. 

(  compassion,  ibid. 

i  eTerlaating,  Matt.  xxv.  48. 

t  eternal,  «6idL 

Vwearlness.  2  Cor.  xi  27. 

^labour,  1  Thess.  ii  9. 


kairoit 
idiots,,^ 

arehitri- 
klinos,,, 

parakUtit 


eiMO*.. 


•fetf......... 

topot.,—. 


m^dkih^    ( painf  nlness,  2  Cor.  xL  27. 
■»<'«•**«*•  •  \  travaU,  1  Thess.  iL  9. 

8.— HXBBXW  PEOtASES. 

Stnd^xd 

•"»»••—"••  1  to  till.  Gen.  Hi  28. 
agatm  Aavot.  (the  pride  of  Jordan,  Zech.  xi  8. 
^*Sta  1  ^  swelling  of  Jordan,  Jer.  xU. 

*^ I     5;  xllx.  19 ;  L  44. 
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geaon  tic mA. 


{: 


pemaishauU 
hhayeik... 


nataatth 
pad,,—, 


the  pride  of  her  power,  Ezek. 

zzx.  S> 
the  pompof  herstmigth,  Ezek. 
iz.  18b 
sum  ainaim    f  set  eyes  upon.  Gen.  zUt.  91. 
oi... ......     1  look  well  to,  Jer.  zxxiz.  12. 

{good  Intheeyee  of,  Qen.  xlL  87. 
it  Wrath  hlmboat,  Dent  xzUL 
16. 
/how  old  ut  thoar  Gen.  xItIL 
8. 
the  days  of  the  yeara  of  my  life, 

Gen.  xItIL  9. 
the  whole  age  of,  Gen.  xlviL  38. 

{swear,  Ex.  yL  8 :  Kmn.  ziT.,80. 
liftnp  my  hand,  Deut  xzkiL 
40. 

4.— GbSIK  PBKA8X& 

Bendertd 
uperemoon    (iBononrpart,Marklx.40L 

estin,,,.,,,    \  is  for  lu,  Lake  Ix.  GO. 
f/>«»^  ««*M-r*J»«  "P*^*  indeed  ia  willing, 

J^JSSSZi     Mattxxvi.41. 

«*«f«>'*«*-j  the  spirit  truly  is  ready,  Mark 

"«^ I    xiT.as. 

(oomited  for  righteouaneaa,  Bom. 
Iv.  3. 
accounted   for  righteoosness, 
Gal.  iii.  6. 
impnted  for  righteoosnMs,  Jas. 
il.23. 
(they  shall  not  enter  into  my 
rest,  Heb.  liL  11. 

tai,  etc, 1  if  fhey  shall  enter  into  my  rest, 

I    Heb.  iv.  6. 
As  the  Hebrew  laagnage  is  distlttgnlahed  for 
Om  use  of  certain  peculiarities,  especially  in 
the  nse  of  the  words  baai^^loTd  or  maater,  ith 
■>man,  and  6€ji«son,  our  translatora,  in  ren- 
dering inoh  terms,  ougbt  to  haTO  been  guided 
by  some  fixed  or  nniform  mle.    Howeyer, 
there  are  no  Hebraisms  in  the  rendering  of 
which  they  hate  shown  more  ditersity  than 
those  in  which  such  terms  make  a  part 
The  latter  of  theeenot  only  slgnliles  aatm,  bat 
Is  also  applied  to  prodoctlons  of  every  sort ; 
and  even  to  coneeqnential  or  concomitant  re- 
lations.   Thus  aa  arrow  la  called  the  ton  o/the 
how;  the  morning  star,  Ms  ton  of  the  mornfng; 
threshed-ont  com,  the»onofthe  Jloor;  and 
anointed  persona,  the  tons  o/oQ.  In  rendering 
Buch  phrases  our  translatorB  haye  generally 
Boftened  the  Hebraism;  atfll  their  usage  of 
eons  o/BeUai  ia  not  more  intelligible  than  sons 
tfvdlour^  sons  o/rifhteotisness^  sons  of  MqmUp; 
which  they  mollify  into  vaUant  men,  righiootu 
men,vidtedmen.  Indeed  if  onoe  they  admitted 
the  word  BeUalj  they  should  haye  retained  it 
throughout,  and  said  a  thin^  qfBeUal,  a  heart 
o/Seliai,aisUnesso/Beliai,theJloodsqfJkUai 
which,  howeyer,  they  render  an  evQ  dtseaest  a 
widked  heart,  an  wtffodlp  witness^  the  floods  of 
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«ii0ec0M«w;  nay,  they  haye  once  or  twfae 
fcranalaiedaiiMmo/iiaUaiiawlekedman.  Aa 
anch  phraaea  are  leaa  obylooain  a  yeraion, 
but  are  atiU  important  to  the  intelligent  atndy 
of  the  Scriptorea,  we  awias  the  following  ez- 
amplea: — 

iMrvw.  Commien  TgrsiUm, 


Gen.  zzxyii.  19,  dreamer. 

Gen.  zliz.  S3,  arehera. 

Ex.  xxiy.  14,  man  haying 
matters. 

9^ngs  1  8, an  haiiy man. 

Fttyy.  L  17.  bird. 

Gen.  xiy.  13.  confederatei 

Proy.  xrli.  34,  angry  man. 

Proy.  xxiii.  2,  given  to  ap- 
petite. 

Proy.  xyiH  9,  great  waster. 

1  BanLzxyiiL7,a  woman  that 
hath  a  familiar  s^rit. 

1  Sam.  zyi.  18,  a  comely 
person. 

1  Kings  fl.  S8,  worthy  of 


Lord  of  dreams, 
Lord  of  arrows, 
Lord  of  words, 

Lord  of  hair. 
Lord  of  a  wiiog, 
Lordof  eoyenant, 
Maaterof  anger, 
llasterofappetlte. 

Master  of  waste, 
Miatieaaof  a  Ur- 

miliar  spirit, 
Man  of  form, 

Manof  deatii, 


Manof  thagronnd,  Gen.  tx.  20,  husbandman. 
Man  of  my  conn    Isa.  xlvl  11,  man  that  ex* 

ael,  ecuteth  my  cotmseL 

Sonofyalonr,        1  Sam.  xiy.  52,  yaUant  man. 
UonoCei^daya,   Gen.   zviL  12,  eight  days 

old. 
Sonofbeatfng;      Deut  zzy.  8,  worthy  of 

beating. 
A  Son  of  death,    1  Bam.  xz.  81,  shall  sorely 

die.      • 
Son  of  a  night,      Jon.  iy.  10,  perished  in  a 

night 
Horn  of  the  sod   Isa.  y.l,  a  very  fruitful  hiU. 

of  oil. 
Son  of  the  bow,     Job  zlL  28,  arrow. 
Sons  of  pledges,     9  Kings  xiy.  14,  hostacea 
Sons  of  flame,       Job  y.  6,  sparks. 

OlJkcr  £r«6ratoiu. 

Isa.  y.  94,  a  tonffue  of  fire,  a  flame. 

Job  xxxiz.  98,  the  tooth  of  a  etag,  or  aharp 

•  rock,  pointed  rook. 

Ex.  xiy.  80,  the  Up  of  the  the  sea  shore. 

sea, 

Proy.  y.  4,  a  award  of  a  two-edged 

mouths,  sword. 

Psalm  ly.   8,   who  ahaU  O  that  (optatiya) 

give? 

Job  y.  20,  the  handa  of  the  the  power  of  the 

aword,  sword. 

Pa.  zlix.  15,  the  hand  of  the  power  of  the 

the  grave,  grave. 

Ex.  il  6,  the  hand  of  the  the  side  of  the 

river,  ilver. 

Ps.  IxxvL  8,  lightntnga  of  azrows    of    the 

the  bow,  bow. 

Ps.  cxL  5,  the  hand  of  the  the  way  aide. 

way, 

Ex.  xv.  8,  the  hettrt  ol  the  the  middle  of  the 


JobUi.9,tbe«ydidaaftbe  thedawalsf  of 

momin&  the  day. 

Qen.  xllx.  11,  the  blood  of  red  wfnei 
grapea, 


IITEKATUBB  or  TBX  BIBLE. 


JoiLiiLS,  ft  8m4  elty  to  aTwylvgedty. 

God, 
a  Oor,  X.4,  wo>pon« powor-  irwpoudtftiMly 

fqltoOod,  Btrong. 

PMlm  Izxx.  10,  oodH*  of   goodSj  or  tril 

God,  cadan. 

FBalmxixfLC,iiioBiitotiio   hS^  nounlaiiii. 

of  Qod, 
Aeti  ftt.  90^  tanUfU  tD   a»eeedtertf  lum- 

Qod,  ttfU. 

Gen.  zzSL  ^  •  prinoo  of   A  xnlgbty  prinoei 

Qod, 
Gml  zllz.  98,  ofoilMtliig   ttolsat   and  en- 

MUa,  Hftbk  UL  C,  dnriagbm& 

Sotd  pat  for  p«nM. 
PMSm  ctL  1^  sent  loonTiwni  into  tbolr  tout, 

(IfL,  ttito  tluim.) 
Job  zvL  4t  If  yOMT  jo«l  were  in  my  ^totttM 

aiaid,  (Iti,  if  yoB  ware  m  my  itea^) 
Prov.  xrv.  Sft,  to  a  thinty  toiil,  flA,  to  a 

tAinty  pereon*) 
Rom.  ^tlj,  let  efvry  m«I  I)^  nd^ieet^  (U^ 

ernrperoon.) 
AolB  IL  tl.  Ids  «o«f  wai  not  left  In  hadei,  (U^ 

Ac  HM  not  left.) 
Matt.  xU.  18,  In  whom  mv  Mill  i8  wen  pleaaed, 

fLc,  in  wtaoml  am  well  pleaaed.) 
Habi  X.  ta,  mar  foel  ahall  ham  no  pleasuroi 

(tc,  I  ihaU  BS?e  no  pleaanre^) 
Gen.  xfz.  90,  and  my  mtU  tHuJl  lire,  (Lt., 

andlihallliTe) 

Ffftf,  and  Seventy, 

GeoL  It,  91^  if  Oiln  aball  be  aTonged  mni^fioid, 
tnif  huofoA  emmlp  emd  tvoemfe^d. 

Lew.  zxtL  9i,  wfll  pBdah  yon  yet  teven  timea 
foryoerilDB. 

1  Sam.  iL  A^  tlM  lianen  bath  bone  fMM. 

Pi.  xiL  0;  VBrifled  Mven  tlmea. 


Pb.  CKJi.  iMt 


timea  a  day  do  I  pralae 


Pror.  zstL  IC,  thaa  mma  men  that  eaa  ven- 

derareaaon. 
1  Kfaifi  six.  1&  MMa  (koiuand  in  braeL 
Gen.  xxzi.  41.  eluuifled  my  wagee  fm  times, 
le?.  xxtL  98,  IM  woman  ahall  bake  yonr 

braad  inooeoren. 
1 8am.  L  8,  better  to  tbee  than  to!  iona. 
Zeeh.  fiU.  99,  lai  men  ahall  take  hold  .  .  . 

of  the  aktrt  of  him  that  la  a  Jew. 
Kvn.xST.  St,  aiiall  wander  in  the  wllderaeea 


Ix.  xxtr.  I^Moeee  waa  in  the  moimt  forty 

days  and  ,/brty  ni^tta. 
lXma.rif,U,j9wmx^td  the  iKOiSi^Wfak  forty 


S, /brfy  atrfpea  he  may  give  him. 
lKinpxix.8,  in  the  atrength  of  that  meat 

forty  daya  §aA  forty  ni^ta. 
ERfc,  ir.  ^  bear  the  fadqnity  of  Oe  hooae  of 

Jadnh/lpriydcyik 
Halt.  iT.  9,  and  when  he  had  faated/orfy  daya. 
Gen.  yfL  17,  and  the  flood  wae/w^  daya  upon 


tfl.C,aadttean#topaaat  the  end  of 

ml SLitjBt  forty  dayi,  and  NinoTeh  ahall 
be  OVR  thrown. 
Ke.  XT.  97,  and  flyenwra  a^  ten  palm  treea. 
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Ex.  zxiT.  1.  and  oeteniy  of  tlie  eldere  of  laraaL 

Jadg.  L  7,  threeeeort  and  ten  kings. 

Jndg.  Ix.  9,  the  sons  of  J«rahl>aAlf  which  are 

threeeeore  and  ten  persons. 
2  Kings  X.  1,  and  Ahab  had  uventy  sons. 
Isa.  zxiii  16,  Tyre  ahall  be  forgotten  eemniy 


Jer.  xzT.  11,  Shan  aerre  the  Idng  of  Babylon 

seventy  years. 
Matt.  zTiiL  23, 1  say  not  wito  thee,  uitfl  Mwtn 

times;  hat,  xmiil  oeveniy  times  seven. 

The  peenliarity  intheShemitish  use  of  theae 
numbers,  as  by  Ae  western  Orientals,  oonsista 
in  their  being  employed  not  only  aa  d^jMfe, 
bnt  sometimes  aa  eaered,  and  sometimea  aa 
rotmd  or  indefinite  nnmbera,  signifying  many,  a 
hng  time,  a  great  number.  The  same  peenliarity 
la  fteqnently  eomiected  with  the  term  thoneand. 
(Deot  L  11 ;  TiL  »;  Job  ix.  8;  Ps.  L  10;  XOi. 
7;  BeT.zx.3;  aPet.iiL8.) 

The  followfaig  list  of  (Asolete  or  antiqt$ated 
terms  occurs  in  the  authorised  Tention;  bnt 
seyexml  of  them  have  giren  place  to  their 
modem  equtralentB  in  the  margin.  In  some 
cases,  it  is  not  the  tecrd  bat  the  sense,  which 
haa  beeome  antlqnated. 

1.— SlXGLB  TXSMS. 

oomisel,  1  Chron.  xiL  19. 
before,  3  Kings  xz.  4. 
although,  Ezek.  zilL  7. 
hnngrr.  Matt.  iv.  3. 
aoon.  Matt.  xiii.  30. 
deserttnA  Jer.  ii.  19. 
animal,  Ber.  ir.  6, 7. 
ensnared,  Isa.  ylil  31. 
enose,  Isa.  zri.  8. 
blisters,  Exodus  ix.  9. 
nunoor,  Mah.  ilL  19. 
encamp,  Isa.  xxix.  8. 
baggagOL  1  Sam.  zrii.  22. 
eaplts].  Exodus  xxxtl.  881 
entirely,  Josh.  iiL  17. 
border,  limit,  Dent.  xlx.  8L 
behaTionr,  1  Tim.  It.  19. 
cakes,  1  ^ngs  xiv.  8. 
BkUfa],  Ex.  xxxTiii.  38. 
umpire,  Job  ix.  88. 
part,  Exodns  xxix.  40. 
endnreth.  Matt  xiiL  3L 
till,  1  Sam.  Till.  13. 
example,  1  Cor.  x.  11. 
treat  liUke  xx.  IL 
ayoid.  Job.  ii.  8b 
fortified,  Deut  ilL  ff. 
contest,  Zech.  L  9L 
granaiy,  Matt  ilL  13. 
grafted.  Bom.  xL  17—34. 
armour,  breastplate,  Exodw 

xxYiU.  82. 
in  rank,  Exodua  xlU.  18L 
thus  far.  Job  xxxtiU.  IL 
helped,  Paatan  IxxxiiL  & 
becoming,  3  Cor.  yiiL  9L 
diawera,  Dan.  iiL  31. 
Hough  hamstring,  Josh.  xL  9. 


AdTisement 

Afore 

Albeit 

An  hungered 

Anon 

Beast 

Bestead 

Bewray 

Blains 

Bruit 

Camp 

Carnage 

Chapiter 

Clean 

Coast 

ConTsrsation 

Cracknela 

Cunning 

Daysman 

Deal 

Dureth 

Ear 

Ensample 

Entreat 

Eschew 

Fenced 

Fray 

Gamer 

Giaffed 

Habergeon 


Hitherto 

Hotpen 

Honest 


urmoDUonoN  to  the 


Initanthr 

Korchien 

KioB 

Lack 

Lad 


Let 

list,  listed 

Hagniflcal 

Marrel 

Heat 

Jiolten 

More 

MttCDera 

Hqiidtlon 

Of 

Of 

Faaaiott 

Fteled 

PoU,  Polled 

FzeTent 

ProToke 

PnrteoKDce 

Qcdek 

Bayin 

Seethe 

Serritor 

SUyerUngi 

Skill 

6od,iodclen 

Bore 

Stablkk 

Stature 

Stiaitly 

Straw 

Swollen 

Tablets 

Tadie 

TUe 

Terraoee 

Thief 

Trow 

Twain 

Unto 

Unwittingly 

Wasteneaa 

Wax 

Wenoh 

Wlat 

Wonhip 


earneaUy,  lAke  tIL  4. 
hoods,  E&k.  zilL  18. 
cows,  Gen.  zxzU.  Iff. 
want,  Gen.  xtUL  38. 
▼oath.  Gen.  xzL  18. 
Ues,  Psalm  It.  3. 
hinder,  Bom.  L  19. 
please,  Matt  zrli.  12. 
great,  1  Chron.  zzii.  A. 
wonder,  Bcdes.  ▼.  8. 
food.  Matt  Ul.  4. 
diminish.  Psalm  crli.  89. 
melted,  Esek.  zzIt.  11. 
greater.  Acts  ziz.  92. 
▼ells,  Isaiah  iU.  19. 
fortlflteadOD,  Nah.  U.  1. 
by.  Matt.  L  18. 
from.  Matt  ▼!!  16. 
suffering,  Acts  L  8. 
strtpne^Isalah  x^ilL  S. 
cat  the  hair  off,  £xek.  zU^. 

20. 
go  before,  Ps.  xzL  8;  1  These. 

iy.  16. 
excite,  Heb.  x.  84. 
inward  parts,  Bx.  xiL  9L 
liTing.  Acts  x.  49. 
prey,  Gen.  xUx.  37. 
boli,  8  Kings  !▼.  88. 
servant  3  Kings  !▼.  48. 
pteces  of  silver,  Isa.  yU.  38. 
Imow,  1  Kings  ▼.  8. 
boll,  GeiL  xxy.  39. 
seyere,  yery  mnch,  Gen.  xix. 

9 ;  xlL  ff6 :  Heb.  x.  39. 
establish,  1  Peter  ▼.  10. 
height  Nam.  xilL  83. 
BtrioUy,  Gen.  xlllL  7. 
scatter.  Matt  xxy.  36. 
swelled.  Acts  xxyilL  6. 
beads,  Exodos  xxxy^S. 
hook,  Exodnsxxyi.  6. 
nnmber,  Exodns  y.  8. 
balnstrsdes,  3  OhroxL  Ix.  11. 
robber.  Matt  xxyii.  88, 44. 
think,  Luke  xylL  9. 
two,  1  Sam.  xyiiL  3L 
for,  John  xy.  7. 
nnawares,  Ley.  xxU.  14 
wasting,  Zeph.  L  Iff. 
become,  Isa.  IL  6. 
girl,  3  Bam.  xyiL  17. 
knew.  Exodus  xyi.  Iff. 
honour,  clyil  reBpect,Lukexiy. 

10. 

8  — PHftASXS. 


Good  man  of  the 

house 
Uppermost 

rooms 
And  aU  to  brake 
Hunger-bitten 

Take  no  thought 
Laughed  to  Boom 
Oast  the  same  in 

his  teeth 
Ohode  with 
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master  of  the  family,  Matt 

XX.  11. 
chief  places  at  table,  Matt 

xxifl.6. 
and  broke,  Judg.  Ix.  68. 
weakened  with  hunger.  Job 

xylii.  12. 
be  not  amdous.  Matt  yL  2ff. 
derided.  Matt  Ix.  24. 
reproyedhim.  Matt  zxyli 

quarrelled  or  disputed  with, 
Gen.  xxxL  86. 


We  do  yon  to  wit  we  lnfonnyoa,8  Oor.  yilL  L 

It  repented  the  he  repented.  Gen.  yl.  6. 

Bepented    him-  he  repented.  Matt  xxyiL  &, 

self 

Stricken  in  age  adyanoed  in  age,  Ge&  xylii 

IL 

Know   nothing  know  anything  agsinakmy- 

by  myself  self,  1  Oor.  ly.  4. 

Sat  a  meat  sat  at  table,  Matt  ix.  16; 

In  the  following  list  of  learned  terms  ro- 
tained  In  a  yersion  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
use  of  English  words  in  preferenee  to  those  of 
Boman  origin,  seyeral  may  be  spedfled  which 
throu^  long  use  haye  become  both  f  amUlar 
and  intelligible ;  and,  in  regard  to  others,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  express  their  meaning 
well,  with  out  a  tedious  circumlocution  :— 


Adjure 

Ambassago 

Amerce 

Barbed 

Oelestial 

Oenturlon 

Cogitation 

Oonsolation 

Consort 

Delectable 

Disannul 

Diyerslty 

Dlyinatioa 

Easter 

Exaction 

Exorcist 

lUun^nated 

Immutable 

Implead 

Importunity 

Incensed 

Inildel 

Inordinate 

Inquisition 

Laud 

Legion 

Malrix 

Mollified 

OoBurrent 

Omnipotent 

Partition 

Predestinate 

Prognosticator 

Pnxielyte 

Quartemlon 

Bemission 

Scribe 

Synagogue 

Terrestrial 

Tetrarch 

Vocation 


put  on  oath. 

embassy. 

fine. 

bearded. 

heayenly. 

Boman  olBoer. 

thought 

comfort 

partner. 

delightful 

makeyoid. 

yarlety. 

foretellini^ 

passoyer. 

demand,  tribute. 

expeller  of  eyil  spirits. 

enlightened. 

unchangeable. 

go  to  law. 

earnest  entreaty. 

enraged. 

unbelleyer. 

irregular. 

inquiry. 

praise. 

bodyof  Boman  soldiers. 

womb. 

softened. 

incident 

olmlgh^. 

diyislon. 

fore^determined. 

foreteller. 

convert 

a  of  four  soldiers, 
reness. 
writer, 
assembly, 
earthly. 

Boman  governor. 
calUng. 


The  careful  reader  of  the  Sortptnres  must 
have  remarked,  that  the  name  of  the  same 
penon  or  place  is  often  unh^;ypily  expressed 
differently  in  different  places.  We  eabjoln 
from  the  PttUotemch  some  propernames  which 
are  strangely  varied  in  the  other  books;  fllrst 
tvtMjf-tuio  names  expressed  differently  In  the 
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Bi^tnw  text  itwIC,  9aBAu)0€itUfn  off  lliem  in  onr 
EogUah  traauUtlon;  and  then  Iwenty-ci^M 
namM  expfTMMd  nnif ormly  in  tha  ITcftrciRi  jet 
differently  in  the  Eai^iiah  :— 


Aomeifamei 


AliAh. 

Add«r. 

Beoel. 

Rodfuiim. 

Oral. 

Qenthom. 

Joehaa. 

Hnpham. 

Shabam. 

Jorib. 

Kemnel. 

Jethro. 

Jaahab. 

EbeL 

Joihiuk 

IPbL 

PenneL 

Dijihatb. 

SbepbL 

Zepnl. 

Zerab. 


Varna 


CUoaa 
Soocb 

£lKM 

Ga» 

GtrgMiiAe 

Izbar 

Jaied 


Jebosboa 

Mahali 

■ettiveelab 

Xohefa 

NrabUh 

fltuiittin 

Fhot 


la  fftc  BArfMB  ]f€t  diferent  in 
BitgHth. 

Adidolh  ViBgah       Springs  of  Ffflgab. 

Aasor. 

CUldren  of  Jaakan. 

Henan. 

Henoch. 

Enoata. 

Aasab. 

QligasbiteB. 

Izehar. 

7ered. 

Jaaxer. 

Joshua. 

ICahlL 

Mathnsala. 

Moloch. 

Kephiab. 

The  PhUistinos. 

Put 

Barneses. 

BaheL 

Giants. 

Bala. 

Shaol. 

Shetb. 

The  TemaniteflL 

Tyre,  Tyrns. 

Zered. 
ZfliboHm  Zeboim. 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  these 
Jt/tp  proper  namea  shonld  be  expressed  wiUi 
lbs  Tcry  same  letters,  in  the  places  where  the 
crtglnal  words  are  properly  the  same,  and 
fJmem  slioiild  be  diatingnished  aceoiately,  and 
^kflBcd  with  exact  vnlf onnitf.  And  no  tme 
eiik  who  feels  that  names  of  penont  and 
jMeeei  ihonld  be  defined  with  exact  onif  ormity'' 
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Btal 


I^or 


will  think  lightly  of  this  adTioe  of  Orfgen, 
**  No  person  who  desires  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand the  sacred  Writings,  shoald  undenralae 
a  scmpnlonB  attention  to  the  proper  nsanes.*' 
Our  translators  have  also,  in  many  instances, 
given  from  the  Greek,  Hebrew  names  with 
Greek  forms  or  terminations;  where,  for  the 
Mke  of  nniXormify,  the  Hebrew  terminations 
shonld  have  been  restored ;  as  many  readers 
maybe  ignorant  that  some  of  the  persons 
spoken  of  by  one  name  in  the  New  Testament 
are  the  same  with  those  spoken  of  by  another 
in  the  Old  Testament  ;— 


Hagar 

Ashdod 

Haran 

Kish 

£Ujah 

Elisha 

Isaiah 

Jeremiah 

Jeremiah 

Joshua 

Jonah 

Jehoram 

Jehoshaphat 

Jndah 

Messiah 

Noah 

Hosea 

Peleg 

Behoboam 

Shem 

Uriah 

Zechariah 


Agar. 

Azotus. 

Charran. 

Ois. 

Ellas. 

Ellseus. 

Esaias. 

Jeremy. 

Teremias. 

Jesus. 

Jonas. 

Joram. 

Josaphat. 

Judas. 

Messias. 

Noe. 

Osee. 

Fhalee. 

Bobosm. 

Sem. 

Urias. 

Zacharias. 


Where  names  end  In  ioA,  it  la  peculiarly 
wrong  thus  to  transform  them,  because  in  near- 
ly every  case  those  names  are  compounded 
with/oA,  or  Jehovah;  as  are  those  that  end  in 
el  with  EMiim—Qod,  Upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  uniformity,  the  words,  Thomas  Z^ufy- 
mu«,  Marcus,  Lucas,  and  Timotheus,  would 
tend  more  to  the  identifying  of  the  persons,  if 
they  were  translated  Thomas  the  twin,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  Timothy. 

SjfTO-C^ldai^Vordg. 


Abba. 

Aceldama. 

Armageddon. 

Bar-abbas. 

Beelzebub. 

Bethesda. 

Boanerges. 

Cephas. 

Corban. 


Epbphatha 

Gabbatba. 

Golgotha. 

Mammon. 

Maranatha. 

Babbi 

BabbonL 

Baca. 

Tabitha. 


Eloi,  Eloi,  lama  sa-  Talithacumi. 
bachthanL 

The  translators  of  the  authorised  version, 

not  being  able  in  several  cases  to  determine 

which  of  two  meanings  borne  by  a  word,  or 

which  of  two  words  found  in  different  copies, 

should  be  admitted  Into  the  text,  adopted  the 


nrr%ODUOTioN  to  the 


tOBunte  of  reeilTliic  hoik,  pUoliig  odb  in  the 
wnargim  Mid  the  oQier  In  the  l«jrt,  thna  leading 
the  FMder  et  Ifbertj  to  adopt  either,  hotfa  of 
wbldh  in  their  epprehenaioa  stood  neeriy  on 
the  eune  enthoilty.  On  fhia  yery  eocoont  the 
marginel  readingi  are  eieential  to  the  inte- 
grity of  the  Tenlon  fteelf ,  and  they  are  of  lo 
much  importanoe  aa  to  be,  in  many  instanoea 
preferiible  to  the  teztoal  madfngt  OieniMilTee. 
On  thii  ground,  the  aoChorteed  Englieh  Ter- 
■ion  ooght  nerer  to  be  printed  wittiont  the 
marginal  readings.  It  hae  been  lald  that  at 
the  time  when  onr  preient  ^persion  waa  made 
Hr.  Hugh  Broo^ton,  a  man  of  singular  em- 
inence as  a  scholar,  but  not  employed  in  this 
translation,  communicated  many  interpreta- 
tions to  the  translators,  of  which  he  afterwards 
eomplainedf'ihey  *  thrust  into  the  margent' 
It  has  ttius  been  supposed  that  he  waa  the 
author  of  apart  of  the  marginal  medlnfls ;  but 
of  this  we  haye  no  further  eridenoe.  The  cor- 
rect account  of  the  marginal  readings;  is 
found  in  the  fact,  that  **  the  king  enjoined  the 
editors  to  distJnguinh.bya  different  character, 
those  words  that  were  to  be  added  to  the  text, 
to  make  a  complete  sense.  And  when  the 
Hebrew  or  the  Oreek  had  two  senses,  one  of 
them  should  be  inserted  in  the  text,  and  the 
other  in  the  margin  The  Ung  recommended 
also  to  put  In  the  margin  the  most  dUBoult 
Hebrew  and  Oreek  idioms." 

It  has  sometimes  been  objected  to  our  re- 
eelTed  Tendon  that  it  Is  encumbered  with  a 
load  of  awkward  and  useless  tftatfo,  or  sup- 
ptmnentarjf  words.  Words  end  phrsses  printed 
in  this  character,  it  is  well  known,  are  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  wwaWpj  q^x  %  com- 
plete sense  in  our  Isnguage  where  the  expres- 
sion in  the  origtoal  is  elliptleal,  or  where  the 
idioms  of  the  two  languages  are  so  different 
that  a  literal  translation  would  leave  the 
writer's  meaning  obscure  and  unintelligible. 
In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  elliptical  form  of 
the  original  would  not  be  attended  with  any 
great  uncertainty  as  to  the  writer'a  meaning ; 
and  yet  as  different  modes  of  supplying  the 
elltpsls,  glTlng  different  shades  of  meaning, 
may  be  adopted,  it  seems  desirable,  even  in 
such  cases,  ttiat  the  words  actually  supplied 
should  be  designated  by  some  mark.  In  the 
edition  of  1611,  the  principle  of  uniformity,  in 
the  use  of  supplementary  words,  was  neglected 
either  by  the  translators  or  the  publiehen. 
But  in  168a,  or  thereabonts,  the  translation 
was  subjected  to  a  most  rigid  collation  with 
the  original  wHh  a  special  yiew  to  correct 
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errors  of  this  deseilpllea,  and  to  carry  oat.  In 
Its  minutest  details,  the  plan  of  the  tianalatorB. 
The  result  was,  the  UaUefaimg  pneaaa  waa  in- 
troduced in  aamany  aa  from  etghttotsn  tiion- 
sand  Instsnoes  OTerand  alxrre  those  irtiich  had 
originated  with  the  translators;  and  the  form 
in  which  the  oonent  editions  of  tiie  Bn^Jsh 
Bible  hare  come  down  to  us  is  the  fruit  of  this 
sndent  thorough-going  recension.  Tet,  In 
some  few  cases,  It  must  perhaps,  be  admitted 
ttiat  the  equlTooal  use  of  supplementary  words 
tends  in  some  degree  to  obscure  the  sense.  Aa 
InPhiLiLlO:— 

"That  at  the  name  of  Jesus  evwy  knee 
should  bow,  of  tkniff*  in  hesTen,  and  Udnfft  in 
earth  and  tkmgi  under  the  earth.** 

In  this  passsge  H  will  be  evident  thsitpcrmu 
Le.,  inMUffeiU  MS^  are  intended;  and  not 
things. 

In  1  John  IL  tt,  we  have  no  fewer  than 
ten  supplementary  words ;  ^  [AsQ  he  that 
adtnowledgeth  the  OoH  hath  thi  Father  aUor 

Tbs  translatorsconsidered these  words  to  be 
of  doubtful  authority,  aa  did  some  of  the  ear- 
lier editors ;  but  several  recent  critical  editors 
have  rightly  restored  them  to  the  text  without 
any  mark  of  doabtftalneas. 

It  is  well  known  that  In  many  oases 
thejM>ra<jR9isnotthemostJudicions.  Feiiiaps 
untf ormity  and  aocaracy,  in  this  respect,  was 
scarcely  to  be  espeeted  in  so  great  a  work, 
considering  the  time  and  circumatanoaa  In 
which  the  translation  was  made.  So  Fs.  ex. 
8,  would  read  more  intelligibly  If  It  was 
pointed  thus: 

"Thy  people  aie  willing— in  the  day  of  Tbj 
power— in  the  beantleB  of  holiness;  from  the 
womb  of  the  morning  Thou  hast  the  dew  of 
Thy  youth." 

The  literal  rendering  of  Ex.  xxxU.  81,  Is, 

**Yet  now.  If  Thou,  wilt  forgive  their  sin: 
and  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  Thee,  out  of  Thy 
book." 

There  is  evidently  an  ellipsis  after  the  word 
*'  sin,"  to  express  which  the  ordinary  editions 
have  a  dash  thus :  **  Yet  now,  if  Thou  wilt  for- 
give their  sin-;*'  But  in  some  editions  a 
comma  is  placed  after  "wilt,"  and  the  dash  is 
omitted  after  "  sin,"  thus :  **  Tet  now.  If  Thou 
wilt,  forgive  their  sin:"  Other  editions  have 
the  comma  after  **  wilt,"  also  the  dash  after 
"sin." 

"  And  there  were  also  two  other  malefactors 
led  with  hhn  to  be  put  to  death.**  (Luke 
xxiiLSS.) 

Instead  of  *'two  otber  maletaotorB,''  the 
ordinary  editions  now  resd,  "two  other,  male- 
factors:** whereas  th«y  ouisht  to  read,  •^two 
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oiton,  niftlef Acton,**  m  In  tfas  Qditfont  anfthor- 
iied  in  SootJaad. 

Untayhb  tha*  aeeSMiMtlnl  rwoiM  ooq»- 
Hom^ pifiofmotdHui  trmmktoim.  InJohnz. 
IS,  we  read,  "and  there  ahaQ  be  anefold,  and 
one  ahflpiierd.**  The  proper iwidwing la,  "and 
there  ahall  be  one  ilook;  and  one  ahephaitL'* 

We  may  aiao  ofaaerray  that  the  woida  In  John 
zf T.  «,  **  I  am  the  waj,  the  troth,  and  the  Ufa," 
which  ia  the  rearttng,  |«6bahlj  bjxniqolnt,  of 
the  ilnt  edition,  1611,  hare  taen  traqoently 
lodiited  ahaoe  1^1,— >*I  am  tbe  ynnf^  and  the 
tnlh,  and  the  Ufa."  The  latter  ia  the  conrect 
rnedlug,  and  ong^t  not  to  be  departed  liom. 

The  praeent  nmnaral  divialon  of  the  Scrip- 
tnree  into  chtgittn  and  wanet,  ia,  In  aome  re- 
qwcta,  of  oompantirely  recent  origin.  The 
Plantataach  waa  divided  by  the  Jevi,  at  an 
early  period,  into  llf^-fonr-iNirBiUoM^Beo- 
tiona;  one  of  which  waa  read  intheajnagogoe 
amy  aabbaOh  day.  (Ada  ziiL  SL)  Theae 
rexe  anbdivlded,  probably  by  the 
into  669  Merim  or  ordeni  After 
the  reacting  of  the  law,  it  was  alao  cn»- 
tomaiy.ftom  an  early  period,  to  read  a  paaa- 
a^e  from  the  propfaeta,  and  with  that  to  die* 
eolve  the  aaaeinbly.  Bach  paaaagea  were 
callad  Jlajiifawp^Hiwdiamlaelopa.;  aod  appear  to 
hare  been  eeleeted  according  to  the  choice  of 
UBj  reader.  (Asia  zUL  10.;  zzviL  48;  Lois 
tr.  16^  The  dlTisiona  or  aectlonB  found  In  the 
Qreek  and  lAthi  maroiaeripta  are  different 
fNim  thoee  of  the  Hebrew  booka ;  they  are  of 
aneooal  and  arbitniy  length,  and  yezy  differ- 
flat  tram  the  dwptera  in  our  printed  Biblea. 
Bo,  alao,  the  booka  of  the  New  Teatament 
mn  dlTided,  at  an  early  period,  into  certain 
portfaaa,  which  appear  nnder  Tariona  namea. 
The  dtriaioa  into  ohnreh  leaaoni^  read  in  the 
aaaflBDbliee  Hke  the  aectiona  of  the  law  and  the 
pnghet^  waa  the  moat  endent.  Sobaeqiiently 
teXcw  Teatament  waadiTided into  two  kinda 

of  eaeticoa, called XtUcff and etop<«'«-  ThotUks 
wen  poniona  of  the  Ooapela,  with  aimmiaries 
plaeadattlietoporbottomof  the  page.  The 
rfcyfin  were  diviaionl^  with  nmnaral  note- 
doaa,  cUefly  adapted  to  the  Goapel  harmony 
of  Ami.ww><«a  Qther  aeotional  dirlaionB  are 
eeeaalonally  aeeninmannacripta,  which  appear 
to  have  Tailed  at  different  timee  and  in  dlf- 
tennt  charehca^  aocorrttng  aa  f eatlTal  daya 
wa  mnltlpliad. 

The  muneral  dirfalon  of  the  Old  and  Kew 

Taatamenta  Into  modem  dkv>tert  la,  by  aome, 

aearfbed  to  the  achoolmen,  who,  with  Cardinal 

Hngh  of  St.  Cher,  were  the  anthora  of  the 
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Oottcordanee  for  tibe  ZaUln  Yjilgate,  dbout  aj>. 
1340.  Otiien  aacribe  theae  diWona  toBtaphen 
Langton,  Archblahop  of  Ganterlmty,  who  died 
AJ>.  1S98L  "WhoeTBr  wae  the  anthoxpfirom 
abontthla  period,  the  difiaion  of  the  aeveral 
booka  into  ohaptera  waa  gradnally  adopted  in 
the  lAtln  and  other  Teraiona;  and.  Anally,  in 
the  Hebrew,  with  a  few  variationa;  and  also 
In  the  Greek  test.  The  aevexal  Paalma  were 
not  included  in  thia  diTlalon,  Inaamnfih  aa  we 
have  them  aa  thoy  were  orlgioally  oompoaed 
and  eollected. 

The  preaent  nmneral  diviaion  of  the  Serlp- 
toree  into  venes  ia  of  atQl  mora  recent  origin 
than  the  chaptera.  In  the  Bible  aacilbed  to 
Cardinal  Hugh,  the  anbordlnate  diTiaiona  ware 
not  indicated  by  nnmecala,  but  by  the  capital 
lettera  A.  B.  0.  etc.,  placed  at  certain  dlatanoea 
from  each  other  in  the  margin.  The  Hebrew 
mannacripta  contain  petukim  or  Teraienlar 
diylaiona,  each  of  which  la  terminated  by  the 
tqphpoiuM  (:)=end  of  the  verse.  This  versi- 
cnlar  division  waa  probably  made  by  the 
Maooretea  of  Tlberlaa,  about  aj>.  (K)0.  In  the 
Maaora,  the  number  of  veraea  indicated  by  the 
iOUt  and  the  toph  pantk  is  carefully  given  at 
the  end  of  each  book  of  the  Bible ;  but,  in  the 
margin  of  the  text  only  every  fifth  verse  is 
marked  by  a  Hebrew  letter.  The  Uasoretlc 
veraea,  thua  divided  by  the  tophpattiive  the 
aame  aa  our  present  veraea  with  but  few  ex- 
oeptlonB,  the  principal  of  which  la  that,  in  the 
Hebrew,  the  titlea  of  the  Psalma  are  maxlEed 
among  the  yersea.  About  aj>.  1440,  BabbI 
laaao  Nathan,  In  hie  Concordance,  marked  the 
numbers  of  the  chapters  according  to  the 
lAtin  version;  ho  alao  marked  the  number 
of  each  of  the  Masoretio  verses  aa  they  exist 
hi  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Fagninua,  in  hia  trans- 
lation of  the  whole  Bible  from  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  into  Latin,  1628,  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  who  mtf  ked  each  verse  in  the  margin 
with  an  Arabic  niuneraL  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment his  verses  are  the  liasoretie,  the  samei, 
as  wo  have  seen,  with  those  now  in  use. 
The  G^reek  manuacripta  of  the  Kew  Tes- 
tament usuoUy  contain  a  division  Into  short 
sentences,  aometimea  called  itieheot^Yenes. 
They  are  frequently  double  or  treble  the  length 
of  our  ordinary  verses;  but  sometimes  they 
are  identical  with  them.  Pagninus,  in  hIa 
New  Testanunt,  adopted  this  ancient  vorsl- 
cnlar  division,  with  some  alterations,  and 
numbered  the  verses  as  he  had  done  in  the 
Old  Testament.  His  verses  are  ftequently 
three  times  the  length  of  our  preaent  verses. 


uiT&onncTioK  to  tbs  utb&itdbx  or  the  bible. 


Hen^y^AeplieiMJzi  bJi  edition  of  the  Latin 
Valgil»^16M,  Mopted  the  ayttem  ol  F«cni- 
BUB  for  the  Old  TeeUment  Bat,  In  his  Greek 
and  i^tin  New  Testament,  IMl,  and  alao  In 
the  Testament  aooompanying  the  fiible  of 
1U5,  he  introdnoed  a  different  diTlefon,  partly 
from  the  mannMrlpts,  and  partly  hia  own  In- 
Tention.  This  diylslonf  thos  breaking  np  the 
text  into  firagmenta,  and  frequently  withont 
ref erenoe  to  tiie  sense,  appears  to  have  been 
made  to  adapt  the  New  Testament  to  his  Oreek 
Concordance.  He  Is  said  to  have  executed  it 
**  while  riding  on  horBebaek'*^«ndoabtedIy 
in  JkuU.  From  this  period,  this  dlTisIon, 
which  is  precisely  the  same  as  now  in  nse, 
became  general.  In  1U7,  it  waa  adopted  in 
the  EagUsh  New  Testament  printed  at  Genera. 
As  the  breaking  the  sacred  text  into  small 
fragments  interferes,  occasionally,  with  the 
sense,  it  would  be  much  better  If  the  number 
of  the  Terees  were  printed  in  the  margin. 

Improper  dtvisiotu  <tfchapt€rt,  ^ 

Gen.  IL  1-S       improperly  sepaia-  diap.  1. 

Josh.  tL  1-5  ted  from       ...  chap.fi. 

Bom.  T.  1      •••       •••       .••       ...  chap.  4. 

Bom.  TliL  1 chap.  7. 

Bom.  XT.  1-18 chap.  14. 

1  Cor.  It.  21 •«       ...  chap.  fi. 

1  Cor.  xL  1 chap.  10. 

9  Cor.  It.  1-6 chap.  8. 

2  Cor.  ▼.  1     (diap.  4. 

2  Cor.  Ti.  1    •.•       •••       ...       ...  chap.  8. 

2  Cor.  viii.  1 chap.  7. 

■Eph.  T.  1,  2 •       chap.  4. 

Col.  ill.  1     ' chap.  2. 

IsaiiA  HI.  18,  etc,  ought  to  begin  chapter  liiL 
Joel  11. 28,  etc.  oni^t  to  begin  a  new  section  or 

chapter. 
Nahom,  L  15,  ought  to  begin  chapter  iL 
Job  xl.  1-14,  ou^t  to  come  in  after  chapter 

xlil.  6. 
Uicah  T.  1,  belongs  to  chapter  iv.;  yer.  2  pro- 
perly begins  the  chapter. 

On  the  whole,  however,  If  we  except  the 
several  faulU  adverted  to,  and  the  occasional 
instances  of  inadequate  rendering— the  slight 
violations  of  grammatical  propriety— and  the 
modes  of  expression  lacking  in  delicacy,  or 
dignity,  or  perspicuity,  which  may  here  and 
there  occur,  the  abatements  to  be  made  from 
the  genetal  excellence  of  the  Authorised  Ver- 
sion are  comparatively  triviaL  Whatever 
defects  may  be  pointed  out,  they  are  charge- 
able rather  upon  the  sge,  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  was  made,  than  upon  the 
translators  themselves.  It  has  long  been  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  changes  effepted  in  the 
lapse  of  two  or  three  centuries,  in  our  habi- 
tudes of  thought  and  modes  of  expression ; 
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and  the  fact,  tlut  there  are  occasional  supe- 
rior readings,  famished  bj  the  examination 
of  manuscripts  formerly  unknown,  render 
certain  emendations  in  this  time-IV^owed 
version  a  desideratum.  Hence,  in  1870,  a 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  Convocation 
of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  for  the  revi- 
sion of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  This  committee  was  empowered 
to  invite  the  eo-operation  of  any  eminent  for 
scholarship,  to  whatever  nation  or  reUglous 
body  they  may  belong.  The  Oommlitee 
separated  itself  into  two  companles--<me  for 
the  revision  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  other 
for  the  revision  of  the  New  Testament.  Seve- 
ral scholars  and  divinea— Churchmen  and 
Nonoonformists— were  invited  to  Join  the 
companies.  The  Committee  of  Convooaiion 
also  opened  communications  with  Biblical 
scholars  in  America:  and  two  companies  were 
organised  to  assist  the  EngUsh  companies  by 
their  eritioisms  and  suggestions.  Undoubtedly 
the  Revisers  will  reverently  exercise  the  utmost 
skill  and  care  in  the  execution  of  their  re- 
vision :  and  wiU  introduce  as  few  alterations 
as  possible  into  the  Text  oonslstently  with 
faithfulness;  and  will  limit  the  alterationa 
to  the  style  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

The  tribute  of  an  English  soholar  of  the 
Bomish  oommnnity  to  the  superlative  excel- 
lence and  inflaence  of  the  Authorised  Version 
deserves  our  thought!^  consideration  *  "Who 
will  say  that  the  uncommon  beauty  and  mar- 
vellous English  of  the  Blhle  is  not  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  heresy  in  this  conntry  f  It 
Uvee  on  (he  ear  like  music  that  can  never  be 
forgotten  ;  like  the  sound  of  the  church-bells, 
which  the  convert  hardly  knows  how  he  can 
forego.  Its  felicities  often  seem  to  be  almost 
things  rather  than  mere  words.  *  It  is  a  part 
of  the  national  mind,  and  the  anchor  of 
natloiud  seriousness.  The  memory  of  the  dead 
passes  Into  it.  Thepotenttradltlons  of  child- 
hood are  stereotyped  In  its  venes.  The 
power  of  all  the  gifts  and  trials  of  a  man  is 
hidden  beneath  its  words.  It  Is  the  representa- 
tive of  his  best  moments,  and  all  that  there  has 
been  about  him  of  soft,  and  gentle,  and  pure, 
and  penitent,  and  good,  speaks  to  him  for  ever 
out  of  his  English  Bible.  It  is  his  sacred 
thing,  which  doubt  has  never  dimmed,  and 
controversy  never  soiled.  In  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Itnd,  there  Is  not  a  Protestant 
with  one  spark  of  religiousness  about  him, 
whose  spiritual  biography  is  not  in  his  own 
Saxon  Bible." 
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AAiUyS^^^niountaineer.    The  son  of 
Amrmm  and  Jocbebed,  of  the  tribe  of 
LeTu    He  was  bom  about  b.c.  1674, 
und  was  three  years  older  than  his 
brother  Moses.    (Ex.  vi.  20 ;  vii.  7.) 
ALaronwaa  noted  for  his  eloquence,  and 
was  appointed  by  Jehovah  the  rpokes- 
nian  for  Moses  in  the  court  of  Pha- 
raoh, the  Egyptian  king.  (Ex.  iv.  14 — 
1 6.)    He  WIS  the  assistant  of  Moses  in 
conducting  the  Hebrews  out  of  Egypt ; 
uod,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
contained  in  the  revelations  regarding 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  he  was 
consecrated  the  fiist  high  priest  of  the 
He  brew  nation.  (Ex.  vii.  1 — 10;  xxyiii. 
1—43;  Lev.  viii.  1 — ^36.)    He  was  a 
man  of  great  meekness ;  but,  through 
want  of  firmness,  he  sometimes  fell 
into  grievous  pins.    While  Moses  was 
absent  in  the  Mount  receiving  the  law, 
at  the  instillation  of  the  people,  Aaron 
made  a  calf- idol,  in  imitation  of  the 
Egyptian  Apiv,  or  perhaps  of  Mnevis, 
probably  as  a  symbolical  representa- 
tion of  Jehovah.    (Ex.  xxxii.  1 — 35  ; 
Ps.  cvi.  19, 20.)    Aaron  joined  Miriam 
in  sedition  against  Moses ;  (Num.  xii. 
1 — 12 ;)  and,  with  Moses,  neglected  to 
acknowledge  the  power  of  God  at  Ka- 
desh.    For  this  he  was  denied  the 
priTilege  of   entering   the   promised 
Land.     <Num.  xx.  12—24.)    While 
the  Hebrews  were  encamped  at  Mosera, 
)Q  the  fortieth  year  after  leaving  Egypt, 
Aaroa,   at  the  divine  command,  as- 
cended Mount  Hor  and  died,  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
rears.    (Num.  XTi,  25—29 ;  Deut.  x.  6.) 
The  sons  and  descendants  of  Aaron 
•erved   as  priests  at  the  sanctuary; 
while  the  other  families  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi  performed  those  religions  duties 
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which  were  of  an  inferior  kind.  (Num. 
iv.  15,  16,  24.)  The  Hebrew  word 
leAharon,  rendered  "  Aaronites,"  ?l 
Chrou.  xii,  27;  xxvii.  17,)  properly 
means  /or  Aaron,  and  seems  to  be 
used  as  an  appellative  for  any  high 
priest ;  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  2 ;)  just  as  the 
**  house  of  Aaron  "  is  put  for  the 
priests  in  general.    (Ps.  cxv.  10,  12.) 

AB=z/ruit.  The  Chaldce  name  of 
the  fifth  month  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
year.  It  commenced  with  the  first 
new  moon  of  our  August,  and  consist- 
ed of  thirty  days.  It  is  called  "the 
fifth  month;"  also  "the  time  of  the 
first  ripe  grapes."  (Num»  xxxiii.  38 ; 
xiii.  20.)— See  Month. 

AB ADDON=:rfMfn<crton.  This  He- 
brew word  occurs  as  a  poetical  name 
)  of  the  lowtr  regions,  place  of  the  dead, 
and  is  rendered  "destruction."  (Job 
xxyi.  6;  xxviii.  22;  Pro  v.  xv.  11.) 
It  is  used  by  John  to  designate  the 
Angel  of  the  Abyss,  explained  by  the 
Greek  term  Apollyon=Z>es/roy«r,  the 
destroying  angel ;  (Rev.  ix.  11 ;)  per- 
haps spoken  of  "him  that  had  the 
power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil," 
who  was  permitted  to  instigate  the 
Roman  armies  in  their  cruelties  to  the 
Jews  in  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem. 
(Heb.  ii.  14 ;  Rev.  ix.  1.) 

ABAGTHA—^iven  by  foriunty  i.  e., 
prosperous^  or  the  handsome  person.  An 
officer  in  the  court  of  Ahasuerus,  the 
Persian.    (Esth.  i.  10.) 

ABANA  =  stony.  A  stream  which 
rises  high  up  in  the  eastern  declivity  of 
Anti-Lebanon,  and,  after  abundantlv 
watering  the  great  plain,  passes  through 
Damascus.  In  2  Kings  v.  12,  Naaman, 
the  Syrian,  says,  "  Are  not  Abana  and 
Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better 
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than  call  the  waters  of  Israel?"  In 
the  Hebrew  marginal  reading,  and  in 
the  English  also,  **  Abana  "  is  written 
^'Amana;"  and  this  is  probably  the 
correct  form,  as  affording  a  good  ety- 
mology— the  perennial^  in  contrast  with 
sach  streams  which  in  summer  are 
clean  dried  up.  (Isa.  xxxiii.  IG ;  com- 
pare Jer.  XY.  16/)  The  Amana  is  now 
generally  identined  with  the  classical 
Chry8orrhoas=Me  ^roWcn  river^  the  mo- 
dem Barada  =  the  coldy  whose  waters 
are  distributed  over  the  beautiful  and 
fertile  plain  of  Damascus.  A  part  of 
Anti-Lebanon,  in  contrast  with  Shenir 
and  Hermon,  is  also  called  **  Amana," 
(Sol.  Song,  vr.  8,)  corresponding  to  the 
portion  of  the  mountain  range  near 
where  the  Barada  has  its  source,  and 
taking  its  name  apparently  from  the 
stream.  The  beautiful  plai^  or  basin 
south  of  Zebedany,  where  the  rirer  has 
its  source,  is  situated  high  up  in  the 
ridges  and  terraces  of  the  mountain, 
8,500  feet  aboTe  the  level  of  the  sea. 
This  basin  was  doubtless  once  a  lake, 
which  in  long  ages  of  patient  attrition 
has  worn  its  own  deep  drain,  now 
called  Wady  Barada.  In  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  broader  portion  of 
this  basin,  about  four  miles  south  of 
Zebedany,  at  the  ruined  village  called 
Haush  Barada,  is  situated  the  little 
fountain  or  lake  whence  rises  at  onf  e 
the  river  Barada.  Meandering  through 
the  narrower  portion  of  the  plain,  in  a 
direction  south  of  east,  for  four  or  five 
miles,  it  slips  in  among  the  mountains 
'It  el-Tekiyeh ;  and  a  short  distance 
below  the  bridge,  leaps  down  a  bold 
cataract,  and  begins  a  furious  straggle 
with  the  wild  mountain  gorges  of  the 
Wady,  or  valley ;  bursting  through  no 
less  than  three  such  gorges — one  below 
el-Tekiyeh,  near  the  lower  part  of 
which  was  situated  the  ancient  Abila 
of  Lysanias  ;  a  second  near  the  foun- 
tain el-Fijeh,  the  stream  of  which 
bursts  out  at  a  single  aperture  in  the 
rock,  with  irresistible  violence,  and  at 
the  distance  of  about  120  paces  enters 
the  Barada ;  and  a  third  at  Dummar. 
Nor  does  it  rest  one  moment,  until, 
after  beinir  joined  by  other  mountain 


streams,  it  glides  softly  into  the  green 
suburbs  of  Damascus.  Lepsius,  who 
followed  the  Barada  from  its  source, 
says,  *^  It  enters  the  great  plain  a  little 
south  of  Damascus,  turns  to  the  left 
towards  the  city,  through  which  it 
flows  in  seven  branches."  After  fur- 
nishing the  city  and  its  fields  and  gar- 
dens, with  an  ample  supply  of  water, 
the  main  stream  and  its  subsidiaries 
unite,  the  river  pursues  its  course  over 
the  plain  east  of  Damascus,  for  some 
sixteen  miles  ;  it  falls  by  different 
branches  into  the  large  marshy  lake 
Bahret  el-Kibliyeh  »  South  Lakt^  and 
from  that  by  a  connecting  channel  into 
the  Bahret  esh-Shurkiyehssfosf  Xoire. 
Though  the  two  lakes  occasionally 
communicate,  they  are  separated  by  a 
tract  of  ground  varying  from  half  a 
mile  to  a  mile  in  breadth ;  and  they 
abound  with  fish  and  various  kinds  of 
water-fowl.  The  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter, 
who  visited  the  lakes  in  1852,  esti- 
mates the  circumference  of  the  South 
Lake  at  nearly  twenty  miles,  and  the 
EastLakeatabouttwentymiles.  From 
the  fountain  to  the  plain  the  stream  is 
upwards  of  twenty- two  miles  long,  and 
the  arable  land  watered  by  it  along  its 
banks  averages  at  least  half-a-mile  in 
width.  From  Salahiyeh  to  the  lakes 
is  about  twenty  miles,  and  there  is  an 
average  width  of  fifteen  miles  of  this 
watered  by  the  Barada.  Thus,  ac* 
cording  to  Mr.  Porter's  estimate,  the 
arable  land  watered  by  this  river  is 
about  three  hundred  and  eleven  square 
miles,  or  nearly  five  times  that  watered 
by  the  Awaj,  the  ancient  Pharpar.— > 
See  Phabpar. 

ABARIM  =  regions  heyond.  The 
general  name  of  a  mountainous  tract 
on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
lower  Jordan.  The  mountains  Peer, 
Pisgah,  and  Nebo,  were  spurs  or  sum- 
mits of  the  Abarim.  (Num.  xxvii. 
12 ;  xxxiii.  47 ;  Dent,  xxxii.  49.)  The 
name  **  Abarim,"  in  Jer.  xxii.  20,  ren- 
dered "  passages,"  ought  to  have  stood 
untranslated. — See  Pisgah. 

ABBA  « /at A^.  A  Syro-Chaldaic 
word  of  affection  and  confidence,  moch 
used  by  the  Jews  and  the  earlj  Chris- 
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tiaiu,  in  their  deTotioof,  as  an  i nvoooh 
tim  in  prayer  to  God — the  Father  of 
me  and  all  mankind.  (Mark  xiv.  36 ; 
Itom.  Tiii.  16 ;  GaL  ir.  60 

ABDAsterroii^  1.  The  father  of 
Adoniiam.  (1  Kings  It.  6 ;  t.  14.)  2. 
ALevite;  (Neb.  zi.  17;)  also  called 
""Obadiah."    (1  Chron.  ix.  16.) 

ABDEELa  seruaflt  of  God.  The 
father  of  Shelemiah.  (Jer.  xxxri.  26.) 

ABDI=urv€mt  of  Jehovah,  1.  The 
name  of  two  Lerites.  (1  Cbron.  ri.  44 ; 
2  Chron.  xxix.  12.)  2.  A  son  of  Elam. 
(Err.  X.  26.) 

ABT>IEL^s€rvani  of  GocL  A  chief 
in  Gad.    (1  Chron.  t.  15.) 

ABDO^ '^  servile,  1.  A  LeriUcal 
citj  in  Asher.  (Josh.  xxi.  30 ;  1  Chron . 
▼i.  74.)  Probably  "  Abdon  "  shonld 
alio  be  read  in  Josh.  xix.  28,  instead 
of  *'  Hebron."  2.  A  j  ndge  or  regent  of 
the  Hebrews  ;  he  judged  them  eight 
years,  and  died  about  b.c.  1156.  No- 
thing remarkable  is  related  of  him, 
except  that  he  had  forty  sons,  and 
thirty  grandsons,  or  nephews,  who  rode 
on  seventy  young  asses.  (Jndg.  xii. 
13—15.)  He  is  called  "  Sedan  '*  in 
1  Sam.  xiL  11.  8.  Also  two  Benja- 
mites.  (1  Chron.  viii.  23,  80 ;  ix.  86.) 
4.— See  AcHBOB. 

ABEDN£GO=sert;aar,  or  worship- 
f^ofNegOy  i.  e.,  Nebo,  The  Chaldee 
name  giren  to  Azariah,  one  of  Daniel's 
companions  in  the  court  of  Babylon. 
(Dan.  i.  7;  ii.  49;  iU.  l»-'80.)--See 
Nebo. 

ABEL,  or  HxBBL=a  hreaik,  or  iran- 
tiattusM,  The  second  son  of  Adam, 
probably  so  ealled  from  the  shortness 
of  hb  life.  Abel  became  a  shepherd 
and  offered  sacrifice  from  his  flock  to 
God ;  at  the  same  time  Cain,  his  bro- 
ther, offered  of  the  f  mit  of  the  ground. 
God  had  respect  nnto  Abel,  and  to  his 
effering,  but  anto  Cain  and  to  his  offer- 
ing he  had  not  respect ;  hence  Cain,  in 
ssger,  slew  his  brother.  Thus  Abel 
vu  the  first  of  onr  race  to  die«-the 
fint  in  the  roH  of  the  noble  army  of 
the  martyrs.  (Gen.  iy.  1—14.)  The 
iacriflce  of  Abel,  as  the  first  on  record, 
VII  undoubtedly  offered  in  accordance 
vith  some  diTine  revelation,  inasmuch 
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as  it  was  offered  in  faith.  It  was  pre- 
figurative  of  the  great  sacrifice  in  the 
person  of  Christ,  who  was  the  Lamb 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
In  Hebrews,  xi.  4,  the  sacrifice  of  Abel 
is  called  "a  more  excellent  sacrifice 
than  Cain's  ;"  but  some  of  the  early 
English  translations  differ  from  this, 
and  with  more  literal  exactness,  render 
*^a  more  plenteous  sacrifice,"  also,  **a 
greater  sacrifice ; "  thus  referring  the 
idea  in  the  text  to  quantity  as  well  as 
to  quality.  So  that,  while  Cain  merely 
offered  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  an  of- 
fering unto  the  Lord,  by  way  of  thanks- 
giving and  homage,  Abel  did  the  same, 
and  **mnch  more;"  he  also  brought 
the  choicest  and  best  of  his  flock  as  a 
sacrifice  to  God  ;  thereby  acknowledg- 
ing himself  a  sinner,  and  recognizing 
the  truth  of  the  principle,  "without  the 
shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission." 
(Heb.  ix.  22.)  The  noble  spirit  of 
faith  in  which  Abel  offered  his  sacrifice 
dignified  it  with  excellency,  for  by  it 
he  obtained  witness  that  he  was  right- 
eous ;  God  testified  of  his  Girrs,  and 
manifested  his  approbation  probably 
by  a  visible  token  of  fire  from  heaven, 
consuming  the  sacrifice  upon  the  altar. 
(Gen.  iv.  4  ;  Heb.  xi.  4,  compared  with 
Lev.  ix.  24 ;  Judg.  vi.  21 ;  1  Kings  xviii. 
38 ;  2  Chron.  vii.  1.)  By  the  phrase 
"  the  blood  of  Abel,"  (Heb.  xii.  24,) 
the  blood  of  Abel's  sacrifice  seems  to 
be  intended,  as  by  it  Abel  found  accep- 
tance with  God.  But  the  blood  of 
Christ,  as  being  the  one  sacrifice  for 
sin,"speaketh  better  things,"  inasmuch 
as  it  is  available  for  salvation  to  all 
who  believe, 

ABEL  a  meadow^  grassy  plain,  A 
name  prefixed  to  several  places.  In- 
stead of  '*  the  great  stone  of  Abel,"  in 
1  Sam.  vi.  18,  the  Septuagint,  and 
Chaldee  versions,  and  some  Hebrew 
manuscripts,  read  "the  great  stone;" 
as  in  the  margin,  and  the  14th  and  15th 
verses  Most  likely  this  "  great  stone  " 
was  a  boundary  mark,  or  an  ancient 
monument,  in  Bethshemesb,  on  the 
confines  of  Judah,  Dan,  and  Fhilistia. 

ABEL-BETH-MAACH  AH  =mi«i- 
dmo  of  Beth'Maachah,     A   city  in 
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ABIHAIL  =/a/Aer  of  light,Le., 
splendour,  1.  This  name  is  different  in 
the  original  from  the  preceding.  The 
wife  of  Rehoboam,  king  of  Judah  ; 
she  is  called  "  the  daughter,"  properly 
the  descendant,  of  Eliab,  David's  elder 
brother.  (2  Chron.  xi.  18.)  2.  The  wife 
of  Abishnr.  (1  Chron.  ii.  29.) 

ABIHU= whose /a/A«r  is  ITcj  i.  e., 
God.  One  of  the  sons  of  Aaron,  who, 
together  with  his  brothers,  Nadab, 
Eleaxer,  and  Ithamar,  were  set  apart 
by  God  to  the  office  of  the  priesthood. 
Soon  after  they  entered  upon  their 
sacred  duties,  Kadab  and  Abihu  were 
p^uilty  of  a  violation  of  God's  commands, 
respecting  the  manner  of  offering  in« 
cense,  and  they  were  instantly  con- 
sumed by  fire  from  heaven.  Th  ey  used 
strange,  or  common  fire,  instead  of  the 
sacred  fire  which  they  were  required  to 
use  from  the  altar  of  burnt  offering. 
(Lev.  X.  1.  2.)  As  the  prohibition  of 
wine  and  strong  drink,  especially  when 
Altering  into  the  sanctuary,  immedi- 
ately follows,  we  may  infer  that  Nadab 
and  Abihu  were  intoxicated  when  they 
fell  into  this  presumptuous  sin. 

ABIHUD  =  whose  father  is  praise. 
A  son  of  Bela.    (1  Chron.  viii.  3.) 

ABIJAH = whose /aMcr  is  Jehovah. 
1.  The  second  king  of  Judah.  He 
was  the  son  of  Rehoboam,  and  of  Maa- 
chah,  the  daughter  of  Urial,  grand- 
daughter  of  Absalom.  (1  Kings  xv.  2; 
2  Chron.  xi.  21 ;  xiii.  2.)  He  succeeded 
his  father,  b  c.  937 ;  and  reigned  only 
three  years.  He  was  not  a  good  king ; 
however,  he  did  not  forsake  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah.  With  true  courage,  re- 
sulting from  the  principles  of  the  theo- 
cracy, he  resolved,  with  400,000  men, 
to  commence  a  war  with  Jeroboam, 
king  of  Israel,  whose  forces  amounted 
to  double  that  number.  He  gained  an 
important  victory,  and  500,000  of  the 
Israelitish  army  were  left  dead  on  the 
field.  (2  Chron.  xiii.  3,  17.)  Some 
suppose  the  Hebrew  to  have  a  cipher 
too  much  in  each  number,  as  several 
copies  of  the  Vulgate  state  Abijah's 
army  at  40,000 ;  Jeroboam's  at  80,000 ; 
and  the  slain  at  50,000.  Under 
Abijah  the  kingdom  of  Judah  eaincd 
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the  ascendancy,  and  made  constant 
progress  in  power  and  importance. 
In  1  Kings,  xiv.  31 ;  xv.  1--8,  Abijah 
is  written  "  Ah\J9,m"  =futher  of  the  sea, 
i.  e.,  seaman.  And  in  1  Kings,  xv.  G, 
instead  of  "  Rehoboam,"  we  ought  to 
read  Abijam.  In  Matt.  i.  7,  he  is 
called  *'Abia."  2.  The  son  of  Jeroboam, 
the  first  king  of  Israel,  who  died  in 
childhood.  He  was  the  only  person  of 
the  house  of  Jeroboam,  who  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  idolatry  and  wickedness 
of  the  times,  had  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
in  his  heart.  He  appears  to  have  been 
the  hope  of  the  nation,  and  to  have 
been  universally  beloved.  (1  Kings 
xiv.  1 — 18.)  3.  A  priest  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Aaron,  and  principal  of  the 
eighth  class  in  David's  division  of  the 
priests.  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  10.)  In  Luke 
1.  6,  he  is  called  "Abia."  4.  The 
mother  of  king  Hezekiah.  (2  Chron. 
xxix.  1.)  In  2  Kings,  xviii.  2,  she  is 
called  **  Abi'*=my  father.  5.  One  of 
the  priests.  (Neh  x.  7 ;  xii.  4,  17.) 

ABIJAM. — See  Abijah. 

ABILENE.  A  small  but  fertile  dis- 
trict of  Syria,  which  included  the  east- 
ern declivities  of  Hermon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon,  and  the  successive  lower 
ridges,  with  the  intervening  open  tracts, 
or  terraces,  which  front  the  eastern 
plains.  It  derived  its  name  from  its 
chief  city,  ABiLA^a  grassy  place,  mea- 
dow, known  also  as  "  Abilaof  Lysanias." 
(Luke,  ill.  1.)  Abila  was  situated  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  Anti-Lebanon, 
about  eighteen  miles  N.  W.  from  Dam- 
ascus, on  the  great  road  from  that  city 
towards  Baalbek.  This  position  iden- 
tifies the  ruins  near  the  village  Sak 
Wady-el-Barada=marl;ef  of  Wady-el- 
Barada,  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  city. 
This  village  is  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  Barada,  the  ancient 
Ahana,  near  the  point  where  it  issues 
from  the  wild  and  highly  picturesque 
gorge,  by  which  it  breaks  down  through 
the  first  ridge  or  offset  of  the  mountains 
below  the  plain  of  Zebedany.  In  the 
village  there  are  evident  remains  of  for- 
mer edifices,  and  well-squared  stones, 
many  of  considerable  size,  lie  aboat  in 
all   directions.     Dr.  Robinson,  who 
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visited  this  ancient  lite,  in  1852,  says, 
**  It  i«  marked  hy  columns  and  other 
remains ;  while  above  are  many  tombs 
hevn  io  the  rocks,  and  the  ancient 
excaTated  Roman  road  with  theinscrip* 
ctoas."  The  inscriptions  are  cnt  in 
the  rock ;  they  contain  proof  positive 
thst  the  ruins  near  the  village  are  those 
of  Che  Abila  of  Lysanias. — Sec  Ltsa- 

ABUiAEL=/athero/MaeL  A  de- 
•ceodant  of  Joktan,  probably  the 
founder  of  an  Arabian  tribe,  called 
Mad  or  Aiali,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
modem  Mecca,  which  Stra}>o  calls 
J/tW.  (Gen.  X.  28;  1  Chron.  i.  22.) 

AfiIMEL£CU==v/aMer  of  the  king, 
or  rojfoi  father.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  common  title  of  several  of  the 
Philistine  kings.  1.  A  king  of  Gerar, 
sod  contemporary  with  Abraham,  who 
tookSanh  into  his  harem,  and  thought 
to  make  her  his  wife;  but  being 
warned  of  God  in  a  dream  of  Sarah's 
relationship  to  Abraham,  that  she 
was  not  his  sister,  but  his  wife,  he 
restored  her  to  her  husband,  with  a 
present  of  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver, 
as  "a  covering  of  the  eyes  "  for  Sarah ; 
that  is,  as  an  atoning  present,  and  to 
be  a  testimony  of  her  innocence  in  the 
eyes  of  all.  (6en.xx.  1 — 18.)  2.  Ano- 
ther king  of  Gerar,  probably  son  of 
the  former,  who  rebuked  Isaac  for  his 
dissimnlatioii,  in  calling  his  wife  his 
sitter,  and  afterwards  made  a  league 
with  him  at  Beersheba.  (Gen.  xacvi. 
<M^1.)  3.  A  son  of  Gideon,  by  his 
concabine,  wrho,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  persuaded  the  jnen  of  Shechem 
to  Bilce  him  king.  He  slew  his  f ather*s 
fCTeaty  sons  on  one  stone,  leaving  only 
Jothsm,  the  youngest  alive,  who  hid 
kiBielf.  Three  years  afterwards  the 
oen  ol  Shechem  rose  against  Abime- 
lech;  he  defeated  them  and  destroved 
their  city,  and  sowed  it  with  salt.  While 
attacking  Thebez,  he  was  mortally 
vooaded  by  a  piece  of  a  millstone 
tknmm  upOB  his  head  by  a  woman 
from  the  top  of  the  tower.  That  it 
Bight  not  be  aaid,  *' a  woman  slew  him," 
be  called  to  his  armour-bearer  to  thrust 
him  through  with  his  sword,  and  thus 
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he  died.  This  was  the  first  attempt 
to  establish  a  monarchy  in  Israel. 
(Jadg.  ix.  5,  540  ^-  '^^^  name  given 
in  the  title  of  Ps.  xxxiv.  to  Adiish, 
king  of  Gath.  5.  The  name  of  **  Ahime- 
lech"  is  thus  written  in  1  Chron. 
xviii.  16. 

ABINADAB  ^father  of  nobUntss, 
or  noble  father,  1.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Jesse.  (1  Sam.  xvi.  8  ;  xvii.  13.)  2. 
A  Levite  of  Kirjath*  jearim.  (1  Sam. 
vii.  1 ;  1  Chron.  xiii.  7.)  3.  One  of 
king  Saul's  sons  who  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Gilboa.  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  2.)  4.  One 
of  Solomon's  officers.  (1  Kings  iv.  11.) 
His  name,  correctly,  is  "  Benabinadab" 
-=  son  ofAbinadaby  as  in  the  margin. 

ABINER.-— See  Abner. 

ABINO AM  =yaMer  of  pleasantness. 
The  father  of  Barak.    (Judg.  iv.  6.) 

ABIRAM  =' father  of  altitude^  i.  e., 
high.  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Kiel,  the 
Bcthelite,  who  is  remarkable  as  having 
died  prematurely,  in  consequence  of 
his  father  attempting  to  rebuild  Jeri- 
cho. When  that  city  was  destroyed 
by  the  Hebrews,  Joshua  said,  "  cursed 
be  the  man  before  the  Lord,  that  riseth 
up  and  buildeth  this  city,  Jericho :  ho 
shall  lay  the  foundation  thereof  in  his 
first-bom,  and  in  his  youngest  son  shall 
he  set  up  the  gates  of  it."  (Josh.  vi.  26.) 
Hiel,  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Ahab, 
634  years  after,  and  who  was  either 
ignorant  or  regardless  of  the  curse,  at- 
tempted to  rebuild  the  city ;  but  in  so 
doing,  he  lost  his  eldest  son,  Abiram, 
when  laying'the  foundation ;  and  Segub, 
his  youngest,  when  setting  up  the  gates. 
(1  Kings  xvi.  34.)  2.  A  son  of  Eliab, 
of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  who  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  opening  of  the  earth,  in 
consequence  of  the  part  he  took  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Korah  and  Dathan. 
(Num.  xvi.  1 — 85  ;  xxvi.  9 — 11.) 

ABISHAG  =  father  of  error.  The 
Shunammite  was  a  young  woman  who 
was  selected  by  the  physicians  of  Da- 
vid, to  minister  to  him  in  his  old  age, 
and  to  cherish  him.  After  David's 
death,  and  the  accession  of  Solomon 
to  the  throne,  Adonijah  most  im- 
properly sought  her  in  marriage  for 
himself ;  but  Solomon,  perceiving  his 
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policy,  in  a  design  upon  the  crown  also, 
cansed  him  to  bo  pnt  to  death.  (1 
Kings  i.  3 ;  ii.  25.) 

ABISHAI  ^father  of  a  gift.  The 
•on  of  Zerniab,  Davia's  sister.  He 
was  one  of  David's  distinguished 
officers,  and  was  full  of  daring  exploits. 
He  accompanied  David  to  the  camp  of 
Saul,  while  the  guards  were  asleep 
around.  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  7.)  Abishai, 
with  Joab,  his  brother,  attacked  and 
defeated  the  Syrians,  and  the  children 
of  Ammon.  (2  Sam.  x.  14.)  He 
rescued  David  from  the  giant  Philis- 
tine, Ishbi-benob,  whom  he  smote  and 
killed.  (2  Sam.  xxi.  16, 17.)  The  vic- 
tory over  the  Edomites,  in  the  valley 
of  Salt,  which  is  ascribed  to  David, 
(2  Sam.  viii.  13,)  is  also  ascribed  to 
Abishai.  (1  Chron.  xviii.  12.)  Pro- 
bably Abishai  actually  obtained  the 
victory,  but  as  he  was  an  officer  under 
David,  it  might  also  with  propriety  be 
spoken  of  as  David's  achievement. 
He  also  lifted  up  his  spear  against  three 
hundred  men  and  slew  them.  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  17 ;  xxiii.  18  ;  1  Chron.  xi.  20.) 

ABISHALOM.— See  Absalom. 

ABISHUA  =  father  of  welfare.  1. 
The  son  of  Phineas.  He  was  the  high 
priest  of  the  Hebrews.  (1  Chron.  vi.  4, 
5,  50 ;  Ezr.  vii.  5.)  2.  The  son  of  Bela. 
(1  Chron.  viii.  4.) 

ABISHUR  ^father  of  the  wall,  i.  e., 
firmness^  The  son  of  Shammai.  (1 
Chron.  ii.  28,  29.) 

ABITAL  =  vfhosQ father  is  the  deuf. 
One  of  the  wives  of  David,  and  mother 
of  Shephatiah.  (2  Sam.  iii.  4 : 2  Chron. 
iii.  3.) 

ABITUB  =  father  of  goodness.  A 
descendant  of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron. 
viii.  11.) 

ABIUD  =  whose  father  is  praise. 
A  name  found  in  the  genealogical  table 
of  Matt.  i.  13,  as  one  of  the  reputed 
ancestors  of  Christ,  but  omitted  in  1 
Chron.  iii.  19. 

ABNER  ==  father  of  a  light.  The 
son  of  Ner,  and  cousin  of  king  Saul. 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  50,  51.)  He  was  the  faith- 
ful and  distinguished  commander-in- 
chief  of  Saul's  army.  After  the  death 
of  Saul,  at  the  disastrous  battle  in  the 
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plain  of  Jezreel,  Abner,  his  general, 
drew  off  the  remains  of  the  army  to 

• 

the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  and 
caused  Ish-bosheth,  the  youngest  son 
of  Saul,  to  be  proclaimed  king  at 
Mahanaim.  (2  Sam.  ii.  8,  9.)  In  the 
mean  time,  the  rulers  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  awarded  the  sceptre  to  David, 
in  Hebron,  while  the  other  eleven 
tribes  did  homage  to  Ish-bosheth,  the 
son  of  Saul.  Abner  being  command- 
er-in-chief to  Ish-bosheth,  came  to 
Gibeon  with  an  army,  to  force  the  tribe 
of  Judah  to  obedience ;  a  fierce  battle 
ensued,  in  which  Abner  and  his  troops 
were  routed.  Abner  never  again  took 
the  field,  and  the  war  was  suffered  to 
die  away  in  silence,  without  an  express 
treaty.  (2  Sam.  ii.  4,  17,  28.)  After 
Ish-bosheth  had  reigned  about  two 
years  over  Israel,  he  quarrelled  with 
Abner,  who  had  raised  him  to  tho 
throne,  and  who  was  still  his  sole 
support ;  the  indignant  general,  then, 
made  arrangements  for  bringing  the 
eleven  tribes  to  submit  to  David,  and 
had  an  interview  with  him  for  that 
purpose.  Before  the  execution  of  his 
design,  he  was  treacherously  assassin- 
ated by  Joab,  about  the  year  b.c.  1050. 
This  event,  and  the  murder  of  Ish-bosh- 
eth, retarded  the  union  of  the  tribes, 
under  David,  about  two  years  longer. 
The  estimation  in  which  Abner  was 
held  by  David  and  the  people,  appears 
from  the  funeral,  and  the  ode  cotnposed 
upon  the  occasion  by  the  king.  (2 
Sam.  ii.  10 ;  iii.  7 — 27.)  Abner  is 
called  "  Abiner,"  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  60,  in 
the  margin. — Sec  Abiel. 

ABOMINATION.  The  usual  appli- 
cation of  this  word,  is,  to  whatever  was 
unclean,  in  the  Mosaic  sense,  and  espe- 
cially to  impure  idol  worship.  (Isa. 
Ixvi.  3;  Jer.  xliv.  4 ;  2  Kings,  xxiii.  18.) 
The  sucred  animals  of  Egypt  are  called 
an  "  abomination."  (Ex.  viii.  26.)  The 
Hebrew  shepherds  and  other  foreigners, 
were  held  in  "abomination"  by  the 
Egyptians,  because  they  sacrificed  and 
ate  without  scruple,  those  animais 
which  were  considered  sacred  by  them. 
(Gen.  xliii.  32 ;  xlvi.  34.)  Some  sup- 
pose that  a  tribe  of  wandering  shep- 
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berdi had prerioasly  inyaded  Egypt; 
and  that  the  remembrance  of  their 
cruel  depredations  had  made  the  very* 
name  of  shepherd  hateful  to  them. 

ABOMINATION  of  desolation, 
literally  the  abomination  of  the  desolater. 
This  WIS  Daniel's  prediction  of  the 
}K)!}ntioa  of  the  temple  at  Jemsalcm, 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  set  up 
in  it  the  altar  and  the  statue  of  Jupiter 
Oljrmpius;  the  daily  sacriBce  was  taken 
away,  and  theabominationthatmaketh 
desolate  drove  all  the  true  worshippers 
of  God  from  the  temple.  (Dan.  xi.  31 ; 
xii.  11.)  But  by  the  **  Abomination  of 
riesolation,"  in  Dan.  ix.  27,  referred  to 
Hy  oar  Lord  in  Matt.  xxir.  15 ;  Mark 
xiii.  li,  when  he  foretold  what  would 
occur  at  Jerusalem,  during  the  last 
ne{;e  of  that  city,  by  the  £^mans,  is 
meant  theRoman  army,  whose  eagh'tn" 
^ipns,  and  other  image-crowned  stan- 
(iiirds,  were  worshipped  by  the  soldiers ; 
and  when  the  temple  and  city  were 
taken,  they  were  lodged  in  the  holy 
place,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  before 
tbem.  Josephus  distinctly  refers  to  the 
accomplishment  of  both  these  predic- 
tions, (Jos.  Ant,  xii.  5, 4;  vii.  6;  Wart^ 
vl  6,  1.)--Skb  Standard. 

ABRAM. — See  Abraham. 

ABUAHAM  —father  of  multitude, 
or,  as  the  context  explains  iij  father  of 
«M«y  nations.    He   was    the    son  of 
Terah,  brother  of  Nahor  and  Haran, 
and  uncle  of  Lot,  and  was  the  great 
pro^nitor  of  the  Hebr«>.w  nation.    He 
«^as  bom  about  b.c.  1996,  at  Ur,  a  city 
*>i  Chaldea,   where  ho  resided,  sur- 
rounded by  an  idolatrous  people,  until 
)i«  wasabont  serenty  years  old ;  when 
God  called  him  to  leave  the  land  of  his 
fathers,  and  go  into  a  country  that  He 
*oqM  shew  him.    From  a  careful  com- 
parison of  Acts  vii,  2 — 4  with  Gen.  xii. 
1«  and  Neh.  ix.  7,  Abraham  appears  to 
bare  been  called  twice,  once  while  be 
was  in  Ur,  in    Chaldea,  **  before  he 
d«elt  in  Charran**;  (  Haran ;)  and  again 
•Iter  he  left  Ur,  while  he  dwelt  in 
Haran,  when  be  was  serenty-five  years 
old.    Obedient  to  the  heavenly  call, 
Abraham  took  his  family,  his  flocks 
iod  herds,  and  migrated  aa  a  nomade, 
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or  wandering  shepherd,  into  Palestine, 
where  he  continued  to  dwell,  removing- 
from  place  to  place  according  to  the 
convenience  of  water  and  pasturage ; 
journeying,  sometimes  for  the  same 
reasons,  as  far  as  Ejrypt.  His  probity 
and  confidence  in  Qod  were  so  con- 
spicuous, that  God  prospered  him 
greatly,  and  promised  him  a  *'  seed  like 
the  sand  on  the  sea  shore,"  and  "  as  the 
stars  of  heaven  for  multitude;"  and 
that  "in  him  and  his  seed — which  is 
Christ — shall  all  nations  be  blessed." 

While  in  an  excursion  to  Egypt, 
Abraham,  through  fear,  proposed  to 
Sarah,  his  wife,  that  she  should  pass 
for  his  sister ;  (Gen.  xii.  10 — 20 ;)  ami 
while  in  Gerar,  he  also  made  asimilat 
attempt :  there  was  evident  deceit  in 
this  affair,  and  he  was  certainly  risking 
the  honour  of  his  wife  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  himself ;  while  at  the  same  time 
he  shewed  a  want  of  confidence  in  his 
God.  (Gen.  xx.  2.)    In  an  invasion  of 
the  cities  of  the  plain,  by  the  king  of 
Elam  and  his  confederates,  Sodom  was 
taken,  and  Lot  and  his  family  carried 
captive.     When    Abraham    received 
intelligence  of  it,  he  armed  his  trained 
servants,  born  in  his    house,  (three 
hundred  and  eighteen  in  number,)  pur- 
sued the  kings,  and  defeated  them,  and 
brought  Lot  and  his  family,  and  their 
substance  back  to  Sodom,  restoring 
liberty  to  the  captives  who  had  been 
taken,  with  all  their  property.     On  his 
return,  he  was  met  by  Melchizedek, 
king  of  Salem,  and  priest  of  the  most 
high  God,  to  whom  he  gave  a  tentb  of 
al^  and  from  whom  he  received  a  bless- 
ing.   (Gen.  xiv.  14 — 24.)    The  family 
of  Abraham  also  increased;  his  sou 
by  Hagar,  and  his  sons  by  Keturah,  be- 
came the  heads  of  several  Arab  tribes 
— called  "  the  children  of  the  East." 

Abraham  was  favoured  with  several 
revelations  from  God ;  one  vision  was 
singular,  wherein  was  revealed  to  him 
some  Of  the  most  important  events  in 
his  future  history,  and  in  that  of  his 
posterity ;  which  were  all  accomplished 
in  due  time,  and  with  wonderful  exact- 
ness. (Gen.  XV.  1 2 — 18.)  This  revela- 
tion related,  1st.  To  the  severe  and 
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protracted  suff  erings  of  the  Hebrews  in 
CaoAan  and  in  Egypt ;  (Gen.  xvii.  8 ; 
Ex.  iii.  9  ;  Pa.  cv.  9—12  ;)  2ad.  To  the 

i'adgments  which  should  fall  npon  their 
^g3rptian  oppressors,  and  the  trium- 
phant exodus  of  the  chosen  people ;  (Ex. 
xiU.  21 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  43—51 ;)  8rd.  To 
Abraham's  death  and  burial  in  a  good 
old  age;  4th.  To  the  return  of  his  pos- 
terity to  the  promised  Land,  and  the 
punishment  of  the  Canaanitish  nations. 
The  commencement  of  the  four  hun- 
dred years  of  servitude  and  affliction 
referred  to  in  this  vision,  is  the  time  of 
Ishmael's  mocking  Isaac,  (Gen.  xxi. 
9,  10,  compared  with  Gal.  iv.  29.  30,) 
which  occurred  thirty  years  after  the 
promise  recorded  in  Uen.  xii.  1 — 3. 
This  promise  was  given  four  hundred 
and  thirty  years  before  the  giving  uf 
the  Law ;  (Gal.  iii.  17 ;)  and  from  Ex. 
xii.  40,  41,  it  appears  that  their  deli- 
verance from  bondage  was  also  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years  after  that 
promise.  Of  this  period  of  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years,  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  years  were  passed  in  sojourning 
in  Canaan,  and  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
years  in  Egypt ;  they  were  not  in  ac- 
tual service  and  affliction  anything  like 
that  time,  but  they  were  strangers  in  a 
land  that  was  not  theirs,  during  the 
whole  of  that  period. 

Again,  when  Abraham  was  ninety 
years  old,  the  Lord  appeared  to  him, 
and  established  his  covenant  with  him 
and  his  seed  for  ever ;  and  instituted 
the  rite  of  circumcision  as  a  visible 
sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant.  (Gen. 
xvii.  1 — 27.)  A  t  this  time  he  changed 
the  name  of  the  patriarch  from  Abram 
^father  of  altitude,  to  ABBAHAM=/a- 
Mer  of  multitude  ;  and  the  name  of  his 
wife  wfas  also  changed  from  Sarai,  to 
Sarah.  The  Lord  also  declared  that 
Sarah  should  bring  him  a  son  in  his  old 
age ;  and  at  the  appointed  time,  Isaac, 
the  child  of  promise,  was  born.  Some- 
time afterwards,  God  put  the  faith  and 
piety  of  his  servant  Abraham  to  the 
test,  bv  commanding  him  to  take  his 
son,  his  only  son,  Isaac,  and  offer  him 
for  a  burnt  offering  upon  one  of  the 
mountains  which  God  would  shew  him. 
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Abraham  hesitated  not  to  obey ;  every 
preparation  was  made,  and  the  knife 
was  in  his  hand  to  slay  his  son,  when 
his  purpose  was  arrested  by  a  voice 
from  heaven,  requiring  him  to  spare 
the  lad ;  inasmuch  as  the  proof  of  the 
father's  faith  was  full. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  Abra- 
ham was,  in  many  respects,  the  most 
distinguished  of  all  the  ancient  servants 
of  Grod  ,*  he  was  the  father  of  the  faith- 
ful, (Rom.  iv.  11 — 18 ;  Gal.  iii.  7,)  and 
the  friend  of  God.  (James  ii.  23 ;  Isa. 
xii.  8.)  In  him  the  covenant  of  grace 
was  sealed,  and  the  Gospel  in  effect 
was  preached.  (Gal.  iii.  8,  9.)  We 
know  not  the  extent  to  which  the  great 
mystery  of  godliness  was  unfolded  to 
him  ;  but  it  is  certain  he  was  favoured 
with  considerable  discoveries  of  the 
future  Messiah,  and  of  the  truth  *■*■  as 
it  is  in  Jesus  ;"  to  this  our  Lord  him- 
self bears  testimony  : — "  Your  father, 
Abraham,  rejoiced  to  see  my  day ;  and 
he  saw  it,  and,  was  glad."  (John  viii. 
5G.)  He  is  qnoted  by  Paul,  as  an 
example  of  justification  by  faith  ;  and 
by  James,  as  an  example  of  justifica- 
tion by  works. — "They  which  be  of 
faith,  are  blessed  with  faithful  Abra- 
ham." The  patriarch  lived  an  hundred 
and  ninety-five  years,  and  was  then 
gathered  to  his  people ;  his  sons  buried 
him  in  the  family  sepulchre,  in  the  cave 
of  Machpelah. 

ABRAHAM'S  BOSOM.--See  Bo- 
som. 

ABSALOM=yaMer  of  peace.  A  son 
of  king  David,  by  Maachah,  da^ughter 
of  Telmai,  king  of  Geshur.  (2  Sam.  iii. 
3.)  He  was  remarkable  for  his  beauty, 
and  for  the  luxuriance'.of  his  hair,  which 
is  said  to  have  weighed,  when  cut  from 
time  to  time,  two  hundred  shekels  of 
the  royal  standard.  But  the  term  shekel 
here  probably  refers  to  the  value  rather 
than  the  weight ;  so  that  the  passage 
simply  means,  "  he  valued  the  hair  of 
his  head  at  two  hundred  shekels  of  the 
royal  sUndard."  (2  Sam.  xiv.  26.)  Such 
a  mode  of  describing  the  value  of  the 
hair  occurs  in  Koscgarten's  Chrett, 
Arab,,  p.  66.  Describing  the  execu- 
tion of  a  young  man  near  Damascus. 
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"He  wM  the  most beaatifnl  of  joaths, 
•nd  mott  fair  of  connteDance,  and 
had  the  longest  kair^  the  value  of  which 
was  $ame  thovsands  of  dirheuts"  Absa- 
lom, having  murdered  his  half-brother, 
Amnoq,  for  an  injury  to  his  sister, 
fled  to  the  court  of  his  grandfather  at 
Geshor  After  some  time  he  was 
restored  to  the  favour  of  his  father, 
throogh  the  mediation  of  Joab.  His 
father's  throne  now  became  the  object 
of  his  ambition  ;  he  stood  in  the  pub- 
lic places  and  played  the  demagogue, 
"stole  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel," 
and  got  himself  proclaimed  king  in 
Hebron.  David  retired  from  Jeru- 
salem ;  Absalom  followed  him,  and  the 
two  parties  met  in  the  wood  of  £ph- 
nim;  the  battle  was  severe  and  bloody. 
Absalom's  troops  were  defeated,  and  as 
he  rode  upon  a  mule  under  the  thick 
branches  of  an  oak,  was  caught  by  the 
hair  of  his  head — the  hair  of  which  he 
had  htea  bo  proud — the  mule  passed 
from  under  him,  and  left  him  suspended 
in  the  tree.  Here  he  was  found  and 
slain  by  Joab,  and  his  body  cast  into 
a  pit  in  the  wood,  and  covered  with  a 
?itat  heap  of  stones.  David  was  much 
affected  by  his  death,  and  uttered  bitter 
Uittntations  over  him.  (2  Sam.  xviii. 
e~^.)  He  is  caUed  **  Abishalom," 
in  1  Kings  zv.  2^10.  The  style  of 
architecture  and  embellishment  of  the 
Booument  now  called  '*  Absalom's 
Tomb,**  (2  Sam.  xviii.  18,^  near  the 
Kidron,  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
seems  to  indicate  a  much  later  period 
than  the  time  of  Absalom. 

ABSTINENCE.  The  keeping  from 
the  use  of  particular  food,  or  drink,  was 
a  part  of  religion  from  very  early  ages ; 
it  was  the  first  test  of  obedience  re- 
quired of  Adam,  in  Eden.  Some  have 
mpposed  that  the  Antediluvians  ab- 
stained from  flesh,  because  herbs  and 
fruits  only  were  assigned  to  Adam,  at 
the  creation,  bet  this  is  not  conclusive. 
Noah  was  required  to  abstain  from 
blood.  (Gen.  iz.  4.)  The  law  of  Moses 
required  abstinence  from  various  kinds 
of  anififf  which  were  declared  to  be 
tadeaa,  and  from  the  Uood  of  all  on 
ptia  of  death.  The  Hebrews  also  ab- 
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stained  from  the  sinew,  which  is  upon 
the  hollow  of  the  thigh  ;  (Gen.  xxxii. 
33;)  and  the  priests  were  required 
to  abstain  from  wine  or  strong  drink 
during  their  ministration  ,  and  the 
same  was  required  of  the  Nazaritcs. 
Several  of  the  early  Christians  ab« 
stained  from  certain  sorts  of  food,  pro* 
hibited  by  the  law  of  Moses ;  others 
used  their  liberty ;  (1  Cor.  viii.  7 — 10; 
Rom.  xiv.  1 — 3;)  this  difference  was  a 
source  of  trouble,  which  required  the 
interference  of  the  apostles,  who,  when 
assembled  at  Jerusalem,  decreed  that 
the  Christians  should  abstain  "  from 
pollutions  of  idols,  and  from  fornica- 
tion, and  from  things  strangled,  and 
from  blood."    (Acts  xv.  20.) 

ACCAD==/br/rc*«,  cas//«.  One  of  the 
four  cities  founded  by  Nimrod  in  the 
land  of  Shinar,  the  southern  part  of 
Mesopotamia.  (Gen.  x.  10.)  The  site 
of  Accad — or  Accar,  as  it  is  sometimes 
written — ^has  been  assigned  to  the  Sit- 
tace  of  the  Greeks,  the  Akkerkuf  of 
the  present  day.  It  is  also  called 
"  Akari  Nimrod  "=  the  Castle  or  Palace 
of  Nimrod.  It  is  distant  about  fifty- 
five  miles  north  of  Babylon,  and  not 
far  from  Baghdad.  A  primitive  monu- 
ment found  here  is  still  called  by  the 
Arabs  "Tel  Nimrud"-»the  Hill  of 
Nimrod.  It  consists  of  a  mound,  sur- 
mounted by  a  mass  of  building,  which 
looks  like  a  tower,  or  an  irregular 
pyramid,  according  to  the  point  from 
which  it  is  viewed :  it  is  about  400  feet 
in  circumference  at  the  bottom,  and 
rises  to  the  height  of  125  feet  above 
the  elevation  on  which  it  stands.  The 
cuneiform  inscriptions  mention  Kinzi 
Accad,  a  town  in  lower  Babylonia, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Accad,  though  the  site  at  present  is 
undetermined. 

ACCESS.  The  privilege  of  approach- 
ing a  superior  witn  freedom.  i?he  term 
is  used  to  designate  the  free  inter- 
course all  the  faithful  have  with  God  in 
the  exercise  of  prayer.  They  have  not 
only  admission,  but  excess  to  God 
through  Jesus  Christ ;  He  is  the  Way, 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  Under  the 
law,  the  high  priest  alone  had  access 
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into  the  holiest  of  all ;  but  when  the 
veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain, 
at  the  death  of  Christ,  it  was  declared 
that  a  new  and  living  way  of  access 
was  laid  open  through  the  veil,  that  is 
to  say,  his  flesh,  for  all  people.  By 
his  death,  also,  the  middle  wall  of 
partition  was  broken  down,  and  Jew 
and  Gentile  had  both  free  access  by 
One  Spirit  unto  God ;  whereas,  before, 
the  Gentiles  had  no  nearer  access  in 
the  temple-worship  than  to  the  gate 
of  the  court  of  IsraeL  Thus,  the  sav- 
ing grace  and  lofty  privileges  of  the 
gospel,  are  equally  bestowed  upon  true 
believers  of  all  nations.  (Rom.  v.  2 ; 
Eph.  ii.  18  ;  iii.  12.) 

ACCRO cheated  sand,  sultry,  A 
maritime  city  in  Asher,  and  one  of  the 
cities  from  which  that  tribe  was  unable 
to  expel  the  Canaanites.  (Judg.  i.  31.) 
In  the  New  Testament  it  is  called 
Ptolemais,  a  name  which  was  pro- 
bably introduced  about  the  time  of 
the  Romans.  (Acts  xxi.  7.)  The 
Crusaders  gave  it  the  name  of  Acre^ 
or  St,  John  dAcre ;  but  it  is  still  called 
Ahka  by  the  inhabitants.  The  city  is 
situated  in  the  district  of  Akka,  on. 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
on  the  north  angle  of  a  bay  to  which 
it  gives  its  name,  and  which  extends 
in  a  semicircle  of  three  leagues,  as  far 
as  the  point  of  Mount  Carmel.  The 
remains  of  this  ancient  city  are  very 
numerous,  especially  thresholds  of 
doors,  and  pillars  for  galleries  or 
piazzas,  and  slabs  of  fine  marble, 
which  were  used  for  the  pavement  of 
courts.  '  These  ruins  are  now  used  in 
the  erection  of  new  buildings,  and  all 
the  appearances  of  ancient  grandeur 
are  fast  fading  away.  Accho  was  the 
last  place  wrested  from  the  Christians 
by  the  Turks,  and  in  recent  times  was 
considered  one  of  the  strongest  places 
of  Palestine.  Accho  has  been  noted  in 
modern  times  for  the  successful  resist- 
ance it  made,  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
to  the  French  army  in  1799;  when 
after  a  seige  of  sixty  days.  Napoleon 
commenced  his  retreat,  and  was  finally 
driven  out  of  Syria  into  Egypt.  In 
1832,  this  place  endured  a  long  siege 
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by  the  Egyptian  army  ;  it  then  fell 
underthe  dominion  of  Muhammed  Aly. 
Again,  in  1840,  Akka  was  bombarded 
for  several  hours  by  the  combined  Eng- 
lish, Austrian,  and  Turkish  fleet,  under 
Admiral  Stopford,  when  the  explosion 
of  a  magazine  destroyed  the  garrison, 
and  laid  the  town  in  ruins. 

ACCURSED.  The  Hebrew  word 
hherem,  like  the  Greek  anathema,  trans- 
lated accursed,  is  sometimes  used  to 
denote  any  sacred  gift  which  wslb  devoted 
to  God  irrevocably.  (Lev.  xxvii;  28.) 
The  term  is  also  used  to  designate  any- 
thing **  devoted  to  destruction."  (Josh, 
vi.  17,  18,  compared  with  vii.  21—26.) 
Every  one  who  died  on  a  tree  was 
reckoned  accursed.  (Deut.  xxi.  23.) 
To  be  separated  from  the  church  was 
to  be  accursed.  (Gal.  i.  8,  9.)  In  Rom. 
ix.  3,  the  apostle  says, "  For  I  wished 
that  I  myself  were  accursed  from 
Christ."  The  words  seem  not  to  ex* 
press  a  present  wish,  but  a  fact  in  the 
apostle's  past  experience,  unquestion- 
ably before  his  conversion  to  Christi- 
anity, the  remembrance  of  which  ex- 
cited his  compassion  for  his  poor,  in- 
fatuated kinsmen.  He  felt  for  them 
us  one  who  had  formerly  participated 
in  their  enmity  to  Christ  and  his  Gospel. 
— See  Anathema. 

ACCUSER  OF  THE  Bretiiken.  a 
title  given  to  Satan,  in  Rev.  xii.  10. 
In  the  Rabbinical  writings,  the  same 
title  is  frequently  given  to  our  spiritual 
ad  V6  r  8ai*v 

ACELDAMA^Jield  of  blood.  This 
Syro-Chaldaic  word  is  used  in  Acts  i. 
19,  as  the  name  of  a  field  for  the  burial 
of  strangers,  which  the  chief  priests 
purchased  with  the  thirty  pieces  of  sil- 
ver, returned  by  Judas  as  the  price  of 
the  Saviour's  blood.  In  Acts,  i.  18, 
Judas  is  said  to  have  "purchased  a 
field  with  the  reward  of  iniquity"; 
that  is,  he  was  the  occasion  of  it  being 
purchased  by  others.  It  was  formerlv 
**the  potter's  field" ;  (Matt,  xxvii.  7, 8, 
compared  with  Zech.  xi.  12,  13 ;)  per- 
haps the  same  as  the  "  fuller's  field," 
in  Isa.  vii.  8.  This  field  was  situated 
near  Jerusalem,  south  of  the  valley  of 
Hianom.    Dr.  Robinson  states  that 
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it  u  not  DOW  marked  hj  anjbonndarj 
to  distiDguish  it  from  the  rest  of  the 
hiU  fide ;  and  the  former  charnel-house, 
now  a  ruin,  is  all  that  remains  to  point 
out  the  site.  This  plot  of  ground  was 
long  used  to  bury  strangers  in,  but  at 
presentit  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  a  long  time  abandoned.  Porter 
states  a  remarkable  fact,  **that  the 
peculiar  daj  on  the  adjoining  terraces 
would  seem  to  show  that  this  had  once 
been  a  Spotter's  field." 

ACHAIA.  In  an  extended  sense, 
Achaia  comprehended  the  whole  of 
Greece.  Augustus  diyided  the  whole 
conn  try^  into  two  proconsular  provinces, 
Macedonia  and  Achaia.  The  province 
of  Macedonia  included  Macedonia  pro- 
per, lUyricum,  Epirus,  and  Thessaly. 
The  province  of  Achaia  lying  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  or 
Morea,  included  Corinth  and  its  isth- 
mos,  and  all  which  lay  southward  of 
the  former  province ;  Corinth  was  its 
capitiU,  and  the  residence  of  the  pro- 
consul, or  deputy.  This  is  the  region 
referred  to  in  the  new  Testament.  (Acts 
xviii.  12,  27 ;  xix.  21 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  10.) 

ACHAICV S^=spertaintnQ  to  Achaia, 
A  Christian  referred  toby  Paul.  (1  Cor 
xvi.  17.) 

ACHAK  a  fr0tt6/er.  The  son  of 
Carmi,  who  by  his  sacrilege  brought 
defeat  and  trouble  upon  the  Hebrews; 
the  tnmhkr  was  detected  by  the  sacred 
bt,  he  then  confessed,  and  was  taken 
to  the  valley  of  Achor,  where  all  Israel 
stoned  him  to  death  in  the  presence 
of  his  sons  and  his  daughters ;  and  his 
propertywas  consumed  with  fire.  (Josh, 
▼u.  1—26 ;  Dent.  xxiv.  16.)  In  1  Chron. 
a.  7,  be  is  called  ''  Achar." 
ACHAZ.— -See  Ahaz. 
ACHBOR  s  iRouse.  1.  An  Edomite 
chiefuin.  (Gen.xxxvi.38,39;  iChron. 
i-49.)  2.  An  officer  in  the  court  of 
l^iog  Josiah.  (2  Kings  xxii.  12,  14 ; 
Jer.  xxvL  22 ;  xxxvi.  12.)  In  2  Chron. 
xxxir.  20,  21,  he  is  called  **  Abdon." 

ACHIMss^rroMers.  One  of  the  repu- 
ted ancestors  of  Christ.   (Matt.  i.  14.) 
ACHISH»«7raM/tt^    1.  A  king  of 
the  PhUistines  in  Oath.    (1  Bam.  xxi. 
U);xxvii.  1—12.)   In  the  title  of  Ps. 
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xxxiv.  he  is  called  ^'Abimelech.*'  2. 
Probably  the  successor  of  the  preced- 
ing king  of  Gath.    (1  Kings,  ii.  89.) 

ACHM£THA»freasure-/or/reM.  A 
city  of  Media,  called  *^£cbatana" 
in  the  margin  of  Ezra  vL  2.  There 
appears  to  have  been  two  Median 
capitals  called  Ecbatana.  The  latter 
one  was  built  and  fortified,  according 
to  Herodotus,  by  Deioces,  as  the 
capital  of  Media  Atropatene.  This 
Q\iy  had  seven  circular  walls;  and 
each  circle  of  battlements  had  its  own 
colour.  Rawlinson  has  identified  the 
ruins  of  Takht-i-Suleiman,  in  Azer- 
bijan  with  this  celebrated  and  beauti- 
ful city.  But  the  Ecbatana  mentioned 
by  Ezra,  was  above  a  century  older. 
Ctesias  tells  us  that  Arbaces,  after  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  conveyed  the 
treasures  of  Assyria  to  Ecbatana,  the 
royal  city  of  Greater  Media.  And  his 
description  evidently  refers  to  the 
modem  Hamadan,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  picturesque  Elwund  mountains. 
Broken  shafts  and  bases  of  columns, 
together  with  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
mark  the  antiquity  of  the  site,  and 
designate  it  as  that  of  Ecbatana,  the 
capital  of  Greater  Media.  It  still 
possesses  an  extensive  transit  trade; 
and  boasts  the  sepulchres  of  Esther 
and  Mordecai. 

ACHOR=rrou&&.  A  valley  which 
runs  up  from  Gilgal  towards  Bethel, 
where  Achan  was  stoned.  (Josh.  vii. 
26.)  As  this  valley  was  a  place  of 
great  trouble  to  the  Hebrews  on  their 
entrance  into  Canaan,  so  on  their  re- 
turn from  the  captivity,  it  was  to  be  a 
place  of  hope  and  j'oy.  (Isa.  Ixv.  10; 
Hos.  ii.  15.) 

ACUS Ab=:ankle  chain.  The  daugh- 
ter of  Caleb,  promised  in  marriage  to 
him  who  should  take  the  city  of  Kir- 
jathsepher  from  the  Canaanites.  0th- 
niel  took  the  city  and  married  Achsidu 
(Josh.  XV.  16,  17 ;  Judg.  i.  12.) 

ACHSIIAPHsstncan^aft'on,  fascina- 
tion. A  city  of  Asher ;  (Josh.  xii.  20; 
xix.  25 ;)  previously  a  royal  city  of  the 
Canaanites.  (Josh.  ii.  1.) 

ACHZIB^/aZse,  deceitful.  1.  A  ma- 
ritime city  in  Asher.    Its  Greek  name 
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was  Ecdippa.  it  is  now  called  ez-Zib. 
(Josh.  xiz.  22 ;  Jadg.  i.  81.)  2.  A  for- 
tified citv  in  Judah,  probabl;jr  the  aams 
with  '*  Chezib;"  (Oen.  zzxviii.  5;)  and 
"Chozeba;"  (1  Chron.  ir.  22;  Josh. 
XT.  44 ;  Mic.  1. 14;)  now  called  Kuisah. 

ACRE.  The  Hebrew  word  tzemMlj 
translated  *'acre"  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  14; 
Isa.  V.  10,  as  a  measnre  of  land,  onght 
to  be  rendered  **yoke,**  that  is  asmach 
as  a  yoke  of  oxen  can  ploagh  in  one 
day. 

ACTS  OF  THB  Apostlbs.  This 
book  of  the  NewTestament  was  written 
by  Luke,  eridently  after  his  Gospel ; 
and  is  dedicated  to  the  same  dis- 
tinguished person.  It  contains  the 
early  history  of  Christianity,  and  ex- 
hibits t^e  gracious  influences  which 
attended  the  promulgation  of  the  new 
religion,  both  among  the  Gentiles  and 
the  Jews,  during  the  period  of  about 
thirty- three  years  after  the  ascension 
of  Christ.  It  also  embraces  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  history  of  Peter 
and  Paul.  It  was  written  apparently 
after  the  death  of  Paul.  The  evange- 
list appears  to  have  left  Rome  before 
the  Apostle's  death,  as  the  Acts  close 
abruptly  with  the  second  year  of  Paul's 
imprisonment.  (Col.  iv.  14;  Philem. 
24  ;  2  Tim.  iy.  11  ;  Acts  xxviii.  30, 81.) 
On  what  ground  Luke  left  Rome,  and 
why  he  has  not  mentioned  Paul's  sub- 
sequent fate,  we  know  not.  The  book 
was  probably  written  in  Palestine 
about  A.  D.  67  or  68. 

It  is  certain  that  Luke  was  an  eye- 
witness to  many  events  which  he  relates 
in  the  Acts ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
he  also  used  in  the  composition  of  his 
work  some  ton^^en  notices  of  events  and 
addresses.  However,  any  minute  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  other  sources  than 
the  written  ones  and  Paul's  oral  com- 
munications, must  be  largely  conjec- 
tural. The  various  addresses  of  Ste- 
phen, Paul  James,  and  others,  in- 
stead of  being  all  conformed  to  the 
exact  model  of  Luke's  own  style,  pre- 
serve respectively  all  the  discrepancies 
and  distinctions  of  style  and  manner 
which  we  could  have  expected  origin- 
ally from  their  authon ;  and  thus  &ey 
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shew  that  they  have  been  preserved 
and  related  with  great  care  and  fidelity. 
The  peenUarities  of  Luke's  style,  when 
compared  with  his  gospel,  appear  al- 
most everywhere  in  the  book  of  the 
Acts  when  the  narration  is  his  own. 
While  the  authorship  of  Luke  has  been 
more  or  less  impugned,  the  integrity  of 
the  book  has  not  been  seriously  called 
in  question  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
times.  It  is  alluded  to  and  quoted  by 
Tatian,  Justin  Martyr,  Irenieus,  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  and  by  all  the  an- 
cient writers  quoted  by  Eusebius.  In 
order  to  read  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
with  intelligence  and  profit,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  geography,  with  the  manners  of 
the  times  and  people  referred  to,  and 
with  the  leading  historical  events.  The 
power  of  the  Romans,  with  the  public 
officers  they  esublished,  and  the  dis- 
tinctions among  them,  must  be  under- 
stood, as  well  as  the  disposition  and 
political  opinions  of  the  unconverted 
Jewish  nation,  which  obtained  too 
strongly  among  the  Christianized  He- 
brews. 

ADADAHss/es/iva^  A  town  in  the 
south  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  22.) 

ADAH  ^  ornament^  beauty.  1.  One 
of  the  wives  of  Lamech.  (Gen.  iv.  19, 
23.)  2.  One  of  the  wives  of  Esau. 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  2.)  In  Gen.  xxvi.  34,  she 
is  called  <*Bashemath." 

ADAIAH^=whom  Jehovah  adorns, 
1.  The  grandfather  of  king  Josiah.  (2 
Kings  xxii.  1.)  2.  A  servant  of  the 
temple.  (1  Chron.  ix.  12.)  3.  A  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  viii. 
21.)  4.  A  son  of  Bani.  (Esr.  x.  29.) 
5.  The  father  of  Masseiah.  ^2  Chron. 
xxiii.  1 ;  Ezra,  x.  39  ;  Neh.  xi.  5.) 

AJyAHA=:water  buckett.  One  of  the 
ten  sons  of  Haman.     (Est.  ix.  8.) 

ADAM  =r  red,  ruddjf^  or  Prince,  i.e.. 
First  man.  The  name  of  the  anctator 
of  the  human  family.  It  is  sometimes 
used  to  designate  the  human  race.  The 
notion  that  the  first  human  pair  were 
primarily  evolved  from  the  timpleat 
primitive  germs,  and  that  by  the  ope- 
ration of  Yarions  causes,  actiog 
through  long  periods  of  time,  they 
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vere  gradnallj  transmated  into  other 
and  Teiy  different  forms,  antilf  in  the 
progress  of  deYelopment,  thej  became 
veritmble  man  and  woman,  isnnworthT 
of  a  serions  refutation.  From  snch 
absardity  we  torn  with  satisfaction  to 
the  inspired  Record,  which  states,  with 
archaic  simplicity,  that  on  the  sixth  day, 
after  all  the  other  works  of  creation  had 
been  finished,  man  was  formed  by  the 
hand  of  God,  of  the  dust  of  the  ground 
— the  ;^neral  soil,  composed  of  min- 
gled sand,  clay,  and  lime.  And  the 
Lord  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life,  and  be  became  a  liring 
soul — ptrson.  Thus  the  ancestor  of  our 
net  was  created — not  in  feeble,  help- 
less infancy,  but  upright,  and  in  the 
maturity  of  his  physical  and  intel- 
lectual nature ;  not  a  sinful,  miserable 
creature,  but  in  the  image  and  after 
the  likeness  of  his  perfectly  holy  Crea- 
tor. He  was  placed  in  the  garden,  in 
Eden,  which  was  committed  to  his 
ctre,  ^'to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it ;"  and 
of  erery  tree  but  one  he  was  allowed  to 
eat.  God  then  brought  before  him  the 
beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  and  Adam  gave  them  their  names. 
He  wii  also  invested  with  complete 
dominion  over  the  lower  creation. 
iGen.  i  26,  80 ;  ii.  7,  17.)  His  Crea- 
tor formed  for  him  a  companion,  bone 
of  hisbone,and  flesh  of  his  flesh — a  help 
Beet  for  him — ^that  is,  as  a  friend  and 
asoeiate  erery  way  fitted  to  aid  and 
eomfort  him, 

But  in  Eden  the  first  human  pair 
were  in  a  state  of  trial ;  and  conse- 
qtiently  exposed  to  evil  from  the  temp- 
tations of  Satan.  Yet  even  thus  con- 
ditioned, while  endowed  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  resulted  in  knowledge, 
rifrhteonsness,  and  tme  holiness,"  they 
bad  power  to  resist  the  Tempter.  How 
long  they  retained  their  integrity  we 
faHw  not,  bnt  we  know  that  they  lost 
K  SBd  thus  forfeited  their  happiness 
W  ^sobeying  the  simple  and  reason- 
A^le  command  of  their  Maker.  The 
ta  indication  of  guilt,  was  a  con- 
*cioBsness  of  shame, — ^"  they  knew  that 
^ny  were  naked,"  and  stripped  of  the 
of  God.  Without  delay,  each 
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of  the  parties  to  the  fatal  transaction 
received  a  dreadful  doom.  The  man 
and  his  wife  were  exiled  from  their 
happy  home  in  Eden,  never  to  return ; 
and  they  began  at  once,  respectively, 
to  feel  the  woes  in  which  their  trans- 
gression had  involved  them.  The 
history  of  Adam  closes  abruptly ;  the 
whole  term  of  his  life  was  B30  years, 
and  he  died.  We  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  bodies  of  the  first 
human  pair,  in  the  state  before  the 
fall,  were  not  subject  to  dissolution. 
The  physical  structure  of  man,  and  of 
other  animals,  is  a  constant  succession 
of  decay  and  renovation  |  and  this  has 
ever  been  the  case.  Adam  was  "ol 
the  earth,  earthy ; "  but  had  he  been 
faithful  during  the  term  of  his  pro- 
bation, he  would  have  retained  his 
right  to  the  Tree  of  Life,  which  would 
have  prevented  the  tendency  to  dis- 
solution, and  he  would  never  have 
tasted  the  bitterness  of  physical  death. 
Undoubtedly,  at  the  close  of  his  pro* 
bation,  his  ** outward  man"  would  have 
undergone  an  important  change,  to 
qualify  him  for  the  higher  state  of 
existence  in  the  regions  of  light  and 
immortality.  We  may  therefore  sup- 
pose, that  the  death  denounced  upon 
man  was  not  merely  physical  death, 
but  rather  moral  and  spiritual  death : 
in  that  very  day  he  should  forfeit  the 
image  of  his  Maker,  enter  into  a  state 
of  condemnation,  be  considered  dead 
in  the  eye  of  the  divine  law,  and  thus 
be  exposed  to  the  misery  of  flnal 
banishment  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord.  And  this  condemnation  has 
justly  fallen  upon  all  his  race.  But 
to  remove  this  condemnation  and  to 
restore  the  spiritual  life,  Christ,  the 
second  Adam,  "theLordfrom  heaven,'* ' 
has  died  for  our  sins,  and  was  raised 
again  for  our  justification :  so  that  he 
who  will,  by  faith  in  the  sacrifice 
divine,  may  avoid  the  threatened  death, 
receive  the  image  of  God,  and  shall  be 
raised  again  at  the  last  day  to  the  in- 
heritance of  life  eternal.  (Rom.  v. 
12-21 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  45— 57.— See  Ixaqb 
OP  God. 
ADAM  =tanh.    A  city  east  of  the 
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Jordau ;  probably  the  Damieh  Fordi  r 
opposite  wady  Farah.   (Josh.  iii.  16.)   I 

ADAM.Alis=€arM.  A  city  in  Napii- 
tali.    (Josh.  xix.  36.) 

ADAMANT.— See  Diamond. 

AD  AMI==Aa»ian,  or  Jirm,  A  city  in 
Naphtali.    (Josh.  xix.  S3.) 

ADAU  =  ample,  splendid,  1.  The 
twelfth  month  ot  the  ancient  Hebrew 
year.  It  began  with  the  first  new 
moon  io  March.  This  month  was  the 
season  of  flowers,  and  new  foliage, 
clothing  the  earth  with  beauty  and 
splendour.  (Est.  iii.  7, 13  ;  viii.  12 ;  ix. 
1,  16,  17, 19,  21.)  2.  A  town  in  Judah, 
formerly  called  Hazar-addar  ^s  village 
o/Adar.    (Num.  xxziy.  4;  Josh.  xv. 

8.) 

ADBEEL  =  miracle  of  God.  The 
third  son  of  Ishmael.  (Gen.  xxv.  13, 
16.) 

ADDAN=»/oir,  inferior.  A  place 
from  which  some  of  the  exiles  returned. 
(Ezra,  iL  59.)  In  Neh.  tU.  61,  it  is 
called  "  Addon." 

ADDAB.— See  Ard. 

ADDER.— See  Serpent. 

ADDI  —  ornament.  One  of  the  an- 
cestors  of  the  Messiah.    (Luke  iii.  28.) 

ADDON.— See  Addan. 

ADER  =  /lock.  A  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin.    (1  Chron.  viii.  15.) 

ADIEL  =^ornament  of  God.  1.  A 
descendant  of  Simeon.  (1  Chron.  ir. 
36.)  2.  The  father  of  Maasiai.  (1 
Chron.  ix.  12.)  3.  The  father  of  Az- 
maveth.    (1  Chron.  xxvii.  25.) 

ADIN  «=  delicate^  effeminate.  One 
whose  descendants  returned  from  the 
exile.  (Ezra,  ii.  15 ;  viii.  6 ;  Nch.  vii. 
20 ;  X.  16.) 

ADINA  »»  slender^  pliant.  One  of 
David's  distinguished  officers.  (1 
Chron.  xi.  42.) 

ADINO. — See  Jashobeam. 

ADITHAIM  =  double  ornantent.  A 
city  in  Judah.    (Josh.  xv.  36.) 

ADJURE.  Solemnly  to  require  a 
declaration  of  the  truth  at  the  peril  of 
God's  displeasure.  **I  adjure  thee  by 
the  living  God,"  seems  also  to  have 
been  a  form  of  putting  a  person  to  his 
oath.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  24. ;  1  Kin^s,  xxii. 
16 ;  Josh.  vL  26 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  63.) 
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ADLAl^justiceofGod.  The  father 
of  Sbaphat.    (1  Chron  xxvii.  29.) 

ADMAH=Mr/A.      A  city  of  the 
pentapolis,  in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan, 
which  together  with  Zeboim,  Sodom, 
and  Gomorrah,  were  destroyed  by  fim 
from  heaven.    TGen.  x.  19:  xiv.  2.  S; 
Deut.  xxix.  23  ;  Hos  xi.  8.)  De  Saulc> 
was  undoubtedly  imposed  upon  by  his 
guides,  when    travelling    through    a 
ravine  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  he  was  shown  a  place  called 
Suk-el-Thaemch,  which  they  informed 
him  was  the  market  place  of  a  city 
destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,  and, 
which  he  imagined  was  the  site  of  the 
doomed  citv,  Admah. 

ADMATHA'«=//ie  cartA.  One  of  the 
seven  princes  of  Persia  and  Media  at 
the  court  of  Ahasuerus.  (Est.  i.  14.) 

ADNA=;>/«cw«rc.  One  who  re- 
turned from  Babylon.  (Ezra,  x.  30.) 

ADNAH=/)/ea«ure.  1.  A  chief  in 
Manasseh.  (1  Chron.  xii.  20.)  2.  The 
commander-iH'Chief  of  the  king  Jeho- 
shaphat's  forces.  (2  Chron.  xvii.  14.) 

ADONI-BEZEK  = /orrf  of  Bezek. 
The  cruel  king  of  the  Canaanitish  city 
Bezek.  (Judg.  i.  7.) 

ADONIJAH=OTv  lA>rd  is  Jehovah. 
1.  The  son  of  king  David,  by  Uaggith. 
He  attempted  to  usutp  the  succession, 
and  afterwards  desired  Abishag,  the 
Shunammite,  to  wife;  this  request 
was  rejected,  and  he  was  ordered  to  be 
put  to  death  as  one  guilty  of  treason. 
(1  Kings,  i. 5,8  ;  2  Sam.  iii. 4.)  3.  One 
of  the  Levites.  (2  Chron.  xvii.  8.)  3. 
A  Levite.  (Neh.  x.  16.)  In  Ezra  ii. 
18 ;  viii.  13 ;  Neh.  vii.  18 ;  he  is  called 
"  Adonikam"  =  lord  of  the  enemy. 

ADONIKAM.-^See  Adonuaii. 

ADONIRAM  =  lord  of  altitude. 
The  receiving-general  of  the  tribute 
money  under  David,  Solomon,  and  Re« 
hoboam.  He  was  stoned  to  death  by 
the  infuriated  populace  at  the  time  of 
the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  from  the 
honse'of  David.  (1  Kings  iv.  6 ;  v.  14.) 
The  same  person  is  called  **  Adoram," 
by  contraction  in  2  Sam.  xx.  24 ;  1 
Kings,  xii.  18;  and  also  ''Hadoram,*' 
in  2  Chron.  x.  18. 

ADONI-ZEDEK  =  lord  of  Justice. 
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Tlie  Cannaanliish  king  of  Jerasalem, 
captured  by  Joshua.     (Jos.  z.  1 — ^27.) 
ADOPTION.    An  act  by  which  a 
person  s/iaces  as  a  son  in  relation  to 
himseUf  one  who  is  not  such  by  birth, 
thereby  entitling  him  to  the  pecoliar 
priT^eges  of  sik»i  a  connexion,  as  fully 
and  compl^ely  as  a  child  by  birth. 
Adoption  undonbtedly  had  its  origin 
in  the  desire  for  offspring.    It  was 
practiced  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
atnd  in  the  East  the  custom  has  always 
been  c<mmon .    In  Egypt  the  daughter 
of  Pharaoh  adopted  Moses,  ''and  he 
beeame  her  son."     (Ex.  ii.    1 — 10.) 
The  Hebrew  customs  of  adoption  ap- 
pear to  hare  been  different  from  those 
of  other  nations.    Sarah  being  child- 
(ess»  gaTe  Uagar,  her  maid,  to  Abra* 
ham,  that  she  might  "  obtain  children 
by  her  " — ^that  the  children  might  be 
adopted  by  her.     (Gen.  xvi.   1 — i.) 
So  also,  Rachel  and  Leah  gave  their 
maids  to  Jacob.    (Gen.  xxz.  1 — 13.) 
Rachel  said  of  her  maid  Bilhah, ''  she 
shall  bear  upon  my  knees,  that  I  may 
also  have  children  by  her."    This  has 
Ijcen  supposed  to  refer  to  the  maid 
sctoally  giTing  birth  to  the  children 
open  the  knees  of  the  mistress,  in 
order  to   represent   the   bearing   of 
ihe  maid  for  the  mistress  as  com- 
plcte  as  possible.    But  what  shall  be 
eaid  of  the  grandchildren  of  Manasseh, 
who  **  were  brought  up— margin,  inn^i 
upon  Joseph's  knees  ?"    As  the  same 
t'xpression  occurs  in  both  passages,  it 
cia  only  refer  to  the  fact,  as  explained 
hf  Onkeloe  in  the  Targum,  that  the 
cJkiidreo  thus  spoken  of,  were  nursed, 
noarished,   or  ''brought  up"  by  the 
parties   respectively    as    their    own. 
<6eiL  XXX.  8 ;  L  23.)    There  was  also 
on  adoption  of  children  to  certain 
pririleges  on  account  of  their  inherit- 
aaees.   Thus  Jacob  adopted  his  grand- 
sons, Ephnum  and  Manasseh,  into  the 
ftamber  of  the  fathers  of  the  tribes  of 
itntL    (Gen.  xlviiL   5.)    So  also  a 
•vririDg  brother  was  obliged  to  marry 
the  widow  of  his  brother  who  had  died 
vitkoot  children ;  and  the  children  of 
thit  marriage  were  considered  as  be- 
l^eciiig  te  the  deceaf  ed  brother,  and  I 
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were  called  by  his  name.  (Deut.xxv. 
5  ;  Bath  iv.  5 ;  Matt.  xxii.  2i,)  And 
also  Machir,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  gave 
his  daughter  to  Hezron  the  son  of 
Judah;  but  the  descendants  of  this 
union,  instead  of  being  reckoned  to 
the  family  of  Judah,  by  their  paternal 
descent  from  Hezron,  are  reckoned  by 
their  jnatemal  descent  as  the  posterity 
of  Machir.  of  the  family  of  Manasseh. 
Hence  Jair,  the  descendant  of  Judah, 
is  called  a  descendant  of  Manasseh. 
(I  Chron.  ii.  21,  22;  Josh.  xiii.  SO; 
Num.  xxxii.  41.) 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  term 
"  adoption  "  denotes  the  act  of  God*s 
free  grace,  by  which,  on  our  being 
justified  by  faith,  we  are  adopted  into 
His  family,  regenerated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  are  made   the   children — the 
"  sons  "  and  "  heirs  of  Grod ;"  and  are 
thenceforward  entitled  to  every  bless- 
ing and  privilege  of  the  new  and  better 
covenant.     Though   justification   be 
distinguished  as  the  act  of  God  viewed 
as  a  Judge,  adoption  as  the  act  of  God 
viewed  as  a  Father,  and  regeneration 
as  His  act  in  the  renewal  of  the  heart, 
yet  these  blessings  are  inseparably  con- 
nected in  the  experience  of  believers. 
Hence  the  Apostles,  in  using  the  term 
"adoption,"  evidently  had  before  them 
the  simple  view,  that  our  sins  had  de- 
prived us  of  our  sonship,  the  favour  of 
God,  and  the  right  to  the  inheritance 
of  eternal  life.  But  that,  upon  our  return 
to  God,  and  reconciliation  with  Him, 
our  forfeited  privileges  are  not  only  re- 
stored, but  greatly  heightened  through 
His    paternal    kindness.     Hence,   to 
this  regenerate  state,  belong  freedom 
from  a  servile  spirit — for  we  are  not 
servants  but  sons;  the  special  love 
and  care  of  our  heavenly  Father;  a 
filial  confidence  in  Him ;  free  access 
to  Him  at  all  times  ;  the  witness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  the  sonship  of  believers; 
and  a  hope  of  eternal  glory.    Thus, 
from  "  the  spirit  of  adoption,"  the 
faithful  have,  not  only  a  comfortable 
persuasion  or  conviction  of  their  justi- 
fication, and  present  acceptance  with 
God  ;  but  with  "  lively  hope  "  are 
"  anxioutfly  waiting  for  the  final  adop- 
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tion" — the  public  acknowledgment — 
*'at  the  resurrection  of  the  just,"  of 
their  title  to  the  heavenly  inheritance. 
(Rom.  viii.  23.)  From  this,  it  will 
be  observed,  that  the  knowledge  of 
our  adoption  is  not  left  to  conjecture, 
assumption,  or  inductive  reasoning; 
but  it  is  directlj  attested  unto  ns 
in  the  onlj  way  in  which  it  can 
possibly  he  done,  by  the  inward 
and  immediate  influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  27 ;  Rom.  viii. 
16, 16 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  17, 18  ;  Gal.  iv.  4—6.) 
— See  AssuBAKCE. 

ADORAIM=ti&o  mounds  or  tumuli 
A  city  in  Judah,  west  of  Hebron ;  now 
a  large  village  called  Dura.  (2  Chron. 
xi.  9.) 

ADORAM.— See  Adoviram, 

Al>B,AMMEl.ECn=splendouro/the 
king,  or  fire  king,  1.  One  of  the  idols 
adored  by  the  Sepharvaim,  who  were 
settled  in  Samaria.  They  made  their 
children  pass  through  the  fire  in  hon- 
onr  of  this  deity,  and  of  another 
called  Anammelechs=tfiia^e  of  the  king. 
These  names  probably  represented  the 
idols  known  to  the  Hebrews  as 
♦*  Moloch  "  and  "  Chiun."  Rawlinson 
supposes  the  sun  and  his  wife  Anunit — 
perhaps  the  moon,  to  be  referred  to.  (2 
kings  xvii.  31.)  2.  A  son  of  Sen- 
nacherib, who  aided  in  slaying  his 
father.  (2  Kings  xix.  27 ;  Isa.  xxxvii. 
38.)  This  name  also  occurs  on  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  as  the  name  of 
an  Assyrian  king  as  early  as  b.o.  1000. 

ADRAMYTTIUM=  up  the  Deep  or 
Gulf.  A  maritime  town  of  Mysia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  opposite  the  island  of 
Lesbos.  It  is  now  called  Adramyt,  and 
is  still  a  place  of  some  commerce. 
(Acts  xxvii.  2.) 

ADRIA=i>eep,  or  Gulf.  By  this 
is  meant,  in  Acts  xxvii.  27,  not  what 
is  now  called  the  Adriatic  Gulf  or  Gulf 
of  Venice,  but  the  Adriatic  /Sea,  which, 
according  to  Ptolemy  and  Strabo,  in- 
cluded all  that  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean called  the  Ionian  Sea,  lying 
between  Crete  and  Sicily. 

ADRIEL=^dfc  of  God.    The  son 
of  Barzillai  married  to  Merab,  the 
daughter  of  Saul,  who  had  been  pro- 
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mised  to  David.  Adriel  had  Sly^  wms 
by  her,  who  suffered  a  violent  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  Gibeonites.  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  49;  xviU.  17—27.)  In  2  Sam. 
xxi.  6,  they  are  called  "  the  five  sons 
of  Michal,  the  daughter  of  Saul,  whom 
she  brought  up  for  Adriel;  and  the 
probability  is,  unless  *' Michal"  be  an 
error  of  the  scribes  for  "  Merab,"  that 
Michal  adopted  her  sister's  children^ 
their  mother  being  dead. 

ADULLAM^^'usftce  of  the  people, 
A  city  in  the  plain  of  Judah,  and  an- 
ciently a  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites. 
(G^en.  XXX viii.  1;  Josh.  xii.  15;  xv.  35 : 
Mic.  i.  15.)  Olermont-Gannean  identi- 
fies the  site  with  Aid  el  Mia,  on  a  hill 
side  near  Soooh,  which  is  buirowecl 
with  caves.  Here  was  the  far-famed 
cave  of  Adullam.  (1  Sam.  xxii.  I  ;  2 
Sam.  xxiii.  13.)  The  cave  in  which  Saul 
entered  "to  cover  his  feet"  while  David 
and  his  men  were  within,  was  near 
Engedi,  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea.    (1  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  8.) 

ADULTERY.  A  crime  expressly 
prohibited  by  the  seventh  command"- 
ment,  and  always  liable  to  severe  penal- 
ties, both  by  divine  and  human  laws. 
In  the  Mosaic  laws  adultery  was  prin- 
cipally the  infidelity  of  a  wife;  and 
such  is  the  view  of  this  »in  in  all  conn- 
tries  where  polygamy  and  concubini^e 
are  tolerated.  Intercourse  between  a 
married  man  and  an  unmarried  woman, 
as  between  unmarried  persons,  was 
considered  fornication.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  orimes  of  adnltery 
and  fornication,  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  view  taken  of  the  enormous 
wrong  of  a  married  man  having  im- 
posed upon  him  a  spurious  offspring, 
as  the  succession  to  landed  property 
was  entirely  by  birth,  and  could  not  be 
alienated.  A  woman  suspected  of  this 
crime,  might,  in  order  to  clear  herself, 
drink  "  the  water  of  jealousy."  (Num. 
V.  11—81 ;  Lev.  xx.  10 ;  Matt.  v.  28 ; 
Heb.  xiii.  4.)  The  account  of  the  wo- 
man taken  in  adultery,  (John  viii.  1 — 
11,)  is  conjectured  by  many  critics  to 
be  spurious.  It  is  certainly  wanting  in 
many  ancient  manuscripts ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  contained  in  many 
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ocben.  Lachman  expunges  it  from  the 
texL    But  the  aathorities  against  its 
aathentidtj,  thongh  of  considerable 
weight,    are    certainly  not  decisire. 
From   this  accoant,   compared   with 
Dent.  zzii.  20 — 27,  it  seems  that  ston- 
ing was  the  mode  of  punishment  en- 
joined bj  the  Mosaic  law  for  adultery 
The  unfaithfulness  and  idolatry  of  the 
people  of  God,  are  often  compared  to 
fornication  and  adultery.    (Jer.  iii.  9 ; 
Ezek.  zxiii  37;  Hos.  ii.  2  Rer.  ii.22.) 
AOUAiMIM  =^  bloody.     The  name 
of  a  dangerous  or  mountainous  part 
of  the  road  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jericho,  about  four  miles  from  the 
latter  place.    This  sombre  road  is  said 
to  be  still  mueh  infested  by  robbers,  and 
the  scene  of  many  sanguinary  mur- 
•  ders.    It  is  supposed  that  the  scene 
of  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan 
was  laid  here.    (Josh.  xt.  7;  xviii. 
17;  Luke  x.  30 — 36.)— See  Jericho. 
ADYEBSART.^See  Sxtait. 
ADVOCATE.    One  who  pleads  the 
cause  of  another.    It  is  a  title  applied 
to  Christ  as  our  Intercessor  and  exclu- 
sire  Mediator.     (1  John  ii.  1;  Rom. 
Till.  3i ;  Heb.  rii.  25.)    Of  advocates, 
such  as  ours  in  civil  courts,  there  is  no 
mention  in  aa^  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
meuL    Every  one  pleaded  his   own 
cause.    (1  Ejugs  iii  16—28.)    Under 
the  Romans  the  Jews  employed  advo- 
cates or  "orators"  in  legal  procecd- 
ingi.    (Acts.  xxiv.  1,  2.)— See  Co3f- 


iEll£AS=/>ratse<2.    A  man  whom 
Peter  healed  of  the  palsy.    (Acts  ix. 

33,  WO 

SSCOS  ^/ountains.  A  place  of 
fountains  or  streams,  near  Saliro, 
where  John  baptized*  It  is  stated 
*^far  there  were  many  waters  there." 
fislim  lies  on  the  east  of  Shechem ;  and 
CO  the  north  of  Salim,  as  Dr.  Robinson 
pointed  out,  are  copious  springs  in  the 
bmd  open  valley  of  Fsr'ah.  in  1874. 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Party  found 
ia  this  region  the  Tillage  Aynun^  the 
repratentatiTe  of  .£non.  The  springs 
of  the  Far'ah  stream,  between  Salim 
lod  Jfnun,  may  have  been  the  scene  of 
the  Baptist's  labours.  (John  iL  23.) 
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AFFINITY.--See  Ma^brzagx. 
A6ABUS=/octts^  TheonlyNewTes- 
tament  prophet  mentioned  by  name. 
He  predicted  a  great  famine,  which 
the  historians  Josephns  and  Seutonius, 
notice  as  having  occurred  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  ▲j>.  44.  (Acts  xi.  28.) 
He  also  predicted  the  imprisonment  of 
Paul.  (Acts  xxi.  10,  11.) 

AGAG  s^flamej  or  the  fiery  one.  1. 
The  name  or  title  of  a  powerful  king 
of  the  Amalekites,  who  was  con«* 
temporary  with  Moses.  (Num.  xxiv. 
7.)  2.  An  Amalekitish  king,  who  was 
conquered  by  Saul,  and  put  to  death 
by  Samuel  for  his  cruelty.  (1  Sam. 
XV  8—33  The  term  ''Agagite" 
signifies  an  Amalekite.  (Est.  iii.  1, 
10    viu.  3,  5  ). 

AGAR.— See  Haoah. 

AGATE  A  precious  stone,  chiefly 
consisting  of  alternate  layers  of  chalce- 
dony and  homstone,  presenting  a  va- 
riety of  delineations  of  colour,  and 
different  degrees  of  transparency.  The 
Hebrew  word  sAe6o,  is  rightly  rendered 
"  agate,"  in  Ex  xxviii.  19 ;  xxxlx.  12 ; 
but  the  word  kadkod,  also  rendered 
"  agate,"  in  Isa.liv.  12  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  6, 
probably  designates  the  rvby.  (Ex. 
xxviii.  19 ;  xxxix.  12.) 

AGEE  ^fugitive.  The  father  of 
Shammah     (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11). 

AGONT.  TheEvangelist,  describing 
the  fearful  agony  of  the  Saviour  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane,  says,  "And 
His  sweat  was  like  drops  of  blood  falling 
upon  the  ground."  (Luke  xxii.  44.) 
The  agony  of  Jesus,  on  that  night  in 
the  cold  open  air,  was  such  as  to  force 
from  His  body  a  copious  and  viscous 
perspiration,  which  fell  down  in  heavy 
drops,  like  blood,  to  the  earth.  Even 
if  this  sweat  was  discoloured,  and  of  a 
sanguineous  appearance,  there  is 
nothing  impossible  in  it ;  though  the 
statement  does  not  oblige  us  to  suppose 
this.  In  the  midst  of  this  awful  agony 
an  angel  appeared,  not  to  deliver  Him 
from  uie  dreadful  struggle  in  which  Ho 
was  contending,  but  to  strengthen  Him 
in  the  conflict,  until  He  obtained  the 
victory  over  the  last  temptation,  iu 
perfect  resignation  to  the  Divine  wilL 
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gdaU.  xzTi.  41, 42;  Mark  xiy.  82—41 ; 
nke  xxii.  39—46.) 

AGRIPPA.^See  Herod  Aosippa. 

AGUE.  A  kind  of  f  oyer  in  which  a 
eold  shivering  fit  is  succeeded  bv  a  hot 
or  inflammatory  one.  The  Hebrew 
word  kaddahhat^  signifies  a  burning 
feotr,  (Lev.  xxvi.  16  :  Dent,  xxviii.  22.) 

AGUR=afi  assemkler.  A  wise  man, 
the  son  of  Jakeh,  to  whom  the  thir- 
tieth chapter  of  Proverbs  is  ascribed. 
li  the  name  be  symbolical,  it  ma  j  de- 
note one  of  tJie  assembly  of  wise  men. 
(Prov.  XXX.  1.) 

AHAB  ^father's  brother.  1.  The 
sixth  king  of  Israel ;  he  was  the  weak- 
est, and  perhaps  the  most  impious  of  all 
the  Israelitish  monarchs ;  he  reigned 
twentj-one  years,  from  b.g.  918,  to 
897.  He  was  entirely  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  fierce  and  idolatrous 
wife,  Jexebel.  He  died  of  the  wounds 
which  he  received  in  a  battle  with  the 
Syrians,  according  to  the  prediction  of 
Micaiah.  (1  Kings  xvi.  29 ;  xxii.  40.) 
2.  A  false  prophet,  who,  with  Zede- 
kiah,  another  false  prophet,  deceived 
the  Jewish  captives.  Jeremiah  fore- 
told that  they  should  be  put  to  death 
by  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  that  so 
dreadful  would  be  their  end,  that 
thereafter  it  should  be  a  common  ma- 
lediction to  say,  **The  Lord  make 
thee  like  Zedekiah  and  like  Ah  ab,  whom 
the  king  of  Babylon  roasted  in  the  fire." 
(Jer.  xxix.  21 — ^23 ;  Dan.  iii.  6 ;  Amos 
ii.  1.) 

AHARAH  =  q/ier  the  brother,  A 
son  of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  viii.  1.) 

AHARUEL  »  ^iiuf  the  breast- 
work.)  A  descendant  of  Jndah.  (1 
Chron.  iv  8.) 

AHASAI  =  whom  Jehovah  holds. 
The  son  of  Meshillemoth.  In  1  Chron. 
ix.  12.  he  is  called  '' Jahzerah."  (Neh. 
xi.  13.) 

AHASBAI  =  /  take  refuge  with 
Jehovah,  The  father  of  Eliphelet.  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  34.)  He  is  also  called 
"  Ur."    (1  Chron.  xi.  36.) 

AHASUERUS=*&'on-A:in^,  or  great 

warrior.      The    name    Alihcuhverosh 

seems  to  be  the  Hebrew  form  of  the 

Greek    Xerxes;  and    occurs  in  the 
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Scriptures  as  the  name,  or  rather  the 
title,  of  one  Median  and  two  Persiasi 
kings.  The  true  orthognathy  of  this 
name  has  been  brought  to  light,  from 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  at  Hamad  an 
andPersepolis,  and  confirmed  from  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  We  give  the 
form  of  it  as  now  existing  on  the  Per- 
sian and  Egyptian  monuments. 

Ganeifonn. 

«n'^K-'nr^!T<!ri\ 

Kh  sh    o     a    r     A    a  ^ 

Hieroglyphic. 
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1.  The  Ahasuerus  mentioned  in  Dan. 
ix.  1,  probably  stands  for  Astyagesj  the 
father  of  Darius  the  Me<Ie,  whose 
kingdom  was  seized  by  Cyrus,  about 
B.C.  559. 

2.  The  son  and  successor  of  Cyrus, 
usually  called  CambgseSf  is  called 
"Ahasuerus,**  in  Ezra  iv.  6;  vi.  14. 
He  ascended  the  Persian  throne  b.c. 
529 ;  conquered  Egypt  b.c.  625 ;  and 
died  after  a  reign  of  seven  years  and 
five  months.  His  name  in  hiero- 
glyphics, as  now  existing  on  the  monu* 
ments  of  Egypt,  is  written 

K      a        n      b    o     ih, 

3.  The  son  and  successor  of  Darius 
Hystapses,  usually  called  Xerxes,  is 
called  **  Ahasuerus/'  throughout  the 
book  of  Esther.  Xerxes  began  to 
reign  b.c.  485.  He  advanced  Esther 
to  be  queen  ;  and  according  to  the  pre- 
diction of  Daniel,  (xi.  2,)  he  invaded 
Greece  with  a  vast  array.  He  is  repre- 
sented by  all  the  ancients  to  have  been 
a  luxurious,  weak,  and  cruel  king ;  and 
by  his  conduct,  to  have  drawn  down 
upon  himself  universal  contempt.  He 
was  murdered  in  the  twenty-first  year  of 
his  reign,  b.c.  464,  by  Artabanus,  the 
commander  of  his  life-guards.  (Est.i.  1.) 
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A  H  AVA^^wctier.  A  rirer  in  Baby- 
lonia, near  where  Ezra  collected  the 
retorning  exiles.  (Ezr.  viii.  21,  81.) 
From  the  statement,  **the  river  that 
runneth  to  Ahara,"  (Ezr.  viii.  15,)  it 
wonld  seem  that  the  Ahava  was  a  canal 
or  river  which  emptied  itself  into  the 
Euphrates.  BawUnson  says  it  is  the 
river  Is  of  Herodotus,  near  Ava,  on  the 
Enphrates,  at  the  extreme  northern 
limit  of  Babylonia. — See  Aya. 

AHAZ»Mtz€r,  OT  possessor,  1.  The 
eleventh  king  of  Judah  ;  he  was  con- 
temporary with  the  prophets  Isaiah, 
Hosea,  and  Micah.  He  reigned  sixteen 
years.  If,  as  it  is  stated  in  2  Kings  xvi. 
2,  Ahaz  was  twenty  years  old  when  he 
ascended  the  throne,  he  must  have 
been  the  father  of  Hezekiah  when 
eleven  years  of  age.  (2  Kings  xviii.  2.) 
Here,  however,  the  Septuagint  and  the 
Syriacread  "twenty-five years  old."  (2 
Chnm.  xxviii.l.)  He  was  distingaished 
for  his  idolatnr  and  contempt  of  the 
true  God ;  and  against  him  many  of  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  are  directed.  He 
died  B.C.  726;  and  sneh  was  hia  impiety, 
that  he  was  not  allowed  burial  in  the 
sepulchre  of  the  kings.  (2  Kings  xvi. 
1,  2,  20  ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  1—27 ;  Isa. 
viL  1,  25.)  2.  A  descendant  of  Jona- 
than.   (1  Chron.  vui.  35 ;  ix.  42.') 

AHAZIAH«wbom  Jehovah  holds, 
1.  The  eighth  king  of  Israel;  he  was 
the  son,  and  successor  of  Ahab.  He 
reigned  two  years,  alone  and  with  his 
father,  who  associated  him  in  the  king- 
dom the  year  before  his  death.  In 
the  fecond  year  of  his  reign,  he  fell 
tlirough  the  lattice  of  an  upper  apart- 
ment of  his  palace,  and  died  soon 
after,  as  Elijah  had  foretold,  b.c.  895. 
Ahaziah  imitated  the  impiety  of  his 
fither  and  mother  in  the  worship  of 
Bsal  and  Ashteroth.  (1  Ejngs  xxii.  40— 
51 ;  3  Kings  i.  1—1 8 ;  2  Chron.  xx.  35, 
17.)  2.  The  sixth  king  of  Judah ;  he 
AQCoeeded  his  father,  and  reigned  only 
one  year.  (2  Kinss  viii.  26. )  In  2  Chron. 
zxii.  2,  he  is  sai^  by  an  error  of  the 
Kribet,  to  have  been  **  forty  two  years 
old*  when  he  began  to  reign,  which 
vovKd  make  him  two  years  older  than 
biifather.  The  eonrect  age  is  "  twenty- 
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two,"  as  stated  in  2  Kings,  viii.  16 — ^26. 
Ahaziah  suffered  himself  to  be 
governed  in  every  thing  by  the  coun- 
sels of  hisidolatrous  mother  Athaliab; 
he  received  his  mortal  wound  by  the 
command  of  Jehu,  aod  diedatMcgiddo, 
B.G.  883.  (2  Kings  ix.  27.)  In  2 
Chron.  xxii.  9,  the  circumstances 
of  the  death  of  Ahaziah  appear  to  be 
stated  differently ;  but  the  account  is 
only  more  full,  and  follows  the  order 
of  events.  Ahaziah  is  also  called 
"  Jehoahaz;"  (2  Chron.  xxi.  17 ;  xxv. 
23;)  and  "Azariah."  (2  Chron.  xxii.G.) 

AHB  AN =hrother  of  the  wise.  The 
son  of  Abishur.    (1  Chron.  ii.  29.) 

AHER =q/'/er,  hinder. — SecAuiRAX. 

AHI=brother,  1.  The  son  of  Ab 
diel.  (1  Chron.  v.  15^  2.  One  of  thi 
sons  of  Shamer.    (1  Cfhron.  vii.  34.^ 

AWLAK= brother  or  friend  of  Jefuh' 
vah,  1.  The  son  of  Ahitub,  and  pre- 
decessor of  Ahimelech  in  the  Hebrew 
high-priesthood,  in  the  reign  of  Saul. 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  3.)  2.  One  of  Solomon's 
secretaries.  (1  Kings  iv.  3.)  3. — See 
Ahoah. 

AU.lAM=mothers  brother.  One  of 
David's  distinguished  officers.  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  33  ;  1  Chron.  xi.  35.) 

AH  I  AN = brotherly,  A  son  of  She- 
midah.    (1  Chron.  vii.  19.) 

AHIEZER =ArofA«r  of  help.  1.  A 
phylarch  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  (Num. 
i.  12;  ii.  25;  vii.  QQ.)  2.  One  of 
David's  friends.    (1  Chron.  xii.  3.) 

AHIHUD=6roMcr  or  friend  of  the 
Jews,  One  of  the  surveyors  of  the 
land  of  Canaan.    (Num.  xxxiv.  27.) 

AHIHUD  =  brother  or  friend  of 
union.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin.  This 
name  differs  in  the  Hebrew  from  the 
preceding.    (1  Chron.  viii.  7.) 

AUIJAEi=brother  or  friend  of  Jeho^ 
vah.  1.  A  prophet  who  dwelt  in  Shiloh, 
in  the  reign  of  the  first  Jeroboam.  He 
is  thought  to  be  the  person  who  spoke 
twice  to  Solomon  from  God.  (I  Kings 
vi.  11  ;  xi.  11,  29  ;  xiv.  6 ;  2  Chron. 
ix.  29.)  2.  The  father  of  Baasha.  (I 
Kings  XV.  27,  33^  3.  One  of  the  sons 
of  Jerahmeel.  (1  Chroq.  ii.  25.)  4. 
One  of  David's  distinguished  ofiicers. 
(1  Chron.  xi.  36.)    5.  One  of  the  Le- 


call'j}    Yabk    3.  A  city  in  ZebnlQn. 

(Judg.  xii;  12.) 

AKAN  =  liEi(f«i/,  toruted.  A  4e- 
■cendanLof  Selr,  (Oen.  xxxvi.  27.)  Alto 
c«Ued"JaUn."  (I  Chron.  i.43.) 

AKKUB  =  i'>uiJi'oiij.  1.  Adeacend- 
&at  of  David.  (1  CbcoD.  iii.21.)  2.  One 
ol  the  portera.  (1  Chron.  ii.  17  ;  Eir. 
ii.  42 ;  N«h.  vii.  ii.)  9.  Ona  of  the 
Nethinim.  (£zr.  iL  16.) 

AKRABillM=(C(>r^'(>i».  A  range 
of  hilU  on  the  south  border  of  Judah 
towards  tbe  aoQlhani  extremitj  of  the 
Dead  Sea  ;  which  leemi  to  have  been 
infested  with  icorpiona  and  serpents. 
(I)eut.  viii.  IE  ;  Num.  xxiit.  i  ;  Judg. 
i.36.)  iDste^dof'theascentotAkrab- 
bim,"  we  have  in  the  Hebrew  the 
nam«  "Maaleh-AcrabbiDi"=ici>r7»'DB- 
luight;  in  Joih.  xr.  3. 


ALABASTER.  What  Is  nsually 
called  alabaster  is  a  kind  of  soft  grp- 
«nm,  properly  sniphate  of  lime.  Bui 
the  alabaster  of  which  jan  and  vases 
were  USD  ally  made  was  finer  grained, 
opaque,  and  usually  white,  bnt  frc- 
qncnllfshsdedwiih  other  soft  colonra; 
hence  sometimes  called  onyx  tnarbls, 
;e  of  lime. 


Nimrud,  with  ihenameof  Sargonon  ii. 
One  was  fonnd  at  Halicamaisna,  bear- 
inBincuneifornithenameofXorxeslhe 
Persian.  And  seTernl  have  been  fonnd 
In  E^ypt,  varying  in  form  and  «ize ; 
one  of  which,  bearing  the  name  and 
Dtle  of  the  qneea  of  Tbothmes  II. 
had  ointment  in  it,  which  had  retained 
its  udonr  (or  several  centariei.  In 
Hark  xiv.  8,  the  phrase  "she  brake  the 
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box,"  is  simply,  "she  brake  the  ala- 
ba$ltT,"  i.  e.,  the  rase  so  called  ;  and 
merely  refers  to  the  breaking  ot  the  Mol 
which  closed  the  vase,  and  kept  the 
perfume  from  eraporatton.  (Matt, 
ixvi.  7;  LnkBTii.  87.) 

AXAMETHscDixniij.  A  son  o( 
Becher.  (1  Chron.  vii.  8.) 

ALAMMELECH^Ji'n^'s  oak.  A 
city  of  Asher.  (Joih.  xix.  :.'6.) 

ALAMOTH.  Amnaicaliermfonnd 
in  the  title  of  Flalm  xlvi.  and  1  Chron. 
IV.  20;  it  answers  to  our  (reW(,»opr(nio, 
the  sound  of  the  female  voice,  as  op- 
posed to  the  deeper  voice  of  men. 

ALEMETH  =  eiit«n"«3.  1.  A  son 
ofJeho8dah.(t  Chron. viii.  S6)ix.i2.) 
8. — See  Almok. 

ALEXANDER  =  ilrong  man,  or 
helper  of  men.  I.  The  son  of  Simon. 
(Mark  XV.  21.)  2.  A  member  ot  tbe 
council.  (Acts  iv  G.)  S.  A  Jew  of 
Ephesna.  (Acta  xix.  sil.)  4.  A  copper- 
smith, and  an  apostate  from  Chnsti* 
•nilj.   (ITim.i.  19,20;2Tim.ir.l4.) 

ALEXANDRLA.  A  celebrated  city 
of  tower  Egypt,Biluatedon  tbe  aonthcni 
coast  of  the  MeditenaneaD  Sea.  It 
was  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great 
about  n.c.  S3S,  and  peopled  by  colonies 
of  Greeks  and  Jewa.  Alexandria  roM 
rapidly  to  a  state  of  prosperity,  becom- 
ing tbe  centre  of  commercial  inter- 
courae  between  the  East  and  tbe  WesL 
It  was  peopled  by  300,000  free  ciiiiens 
and  a«  many  slaves.  Upon  the  death 
of  Alexander,  wbaae  body  was  deposit- 
ed in  this  new  city,  Alexandria  became 
Che  regal  capital  of  Egypt,  under  tbe 
Fcolemiei,  and  roie  to  ita  highest 
splendour.  The  most  celebrated  philo- 
sophers from  the  East,  as  well  as  from 
Greece  and  Rome,  resorted  thither  for 


department  of  knowledge,  were  found 

within  ita  walls.    Ptolemy  Soter,  the 

flrat  of  that  line  oF  kings,  founded  tbo 

mm,   the  library  in   (he  temple 

called   Serapnam,  and  several  other 

gnificent  works.  Tbe  library,  under 

aucceasora,  was  augmented  until  it 

contained  700,000  volumes.  The  Greek 

Alexandrine  version  of  the  Old 

Testament  was  mode  bore,  about  KiO. 
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282.  At  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  b.c. 
26,  Alexandria  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Bomans.  It  became  an  ezten- 
aire  market  for  grain ;  and  many  Jews 
resided  there.  (Acts  ii.  10;  vi.  9; 
xviii.  24;  xxrii.  6.)  Aiter  enjo3rin}? 
the  highest  fame  for  nearlj  a  thousand 
years,  it  submitted  to  the  arms  of  the 
Caliph  Omar,  x,j>,  646.  He  ordered  the 
volnmes  of  the  library  to  be  distributed 
AS  foel  to  the  baths  in  the  city.  There 
are  but  few  surriying  remains  of  the 
ancient  city.  The  population  of  the 
modern  city,  called  Skandria,  or  Iskan- 
dria,  may  be  reckoned  at  over  60,000. 

AL6UM. — See  Almuo. 

ALIAHr=:/o/2y.  One  of  the  dukes 
ofEdom.  (1  Chron.  i.  51.)  He  is  called 
•*  Alrah"  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  40. 

ALIAN=Ai^A.  A  son  of  Shobal. 
(1  Chron.  i.  40.)  He  is  called  <<Alvan" 
in  Gen.  xxxvi.  23. 

ALIEN  A  foreigner  or  person 
bom  in  another  country  and  not  har- 
ing  the  usual  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  citizens  of  the  country  in  which  he 
lives.  Among  the  Hebrews,  strangers 
were  to  be  treated  with  kindness,  and 
were  to  enjoy  the  same  rights  with  other 
citizens.  (Lev.  xix.  38,  34.)  They 
might  be  natoralized,  by  submitting  to 
circamcisxon  and  renouncing  idolatry. 
(Dent.  xxiiL  1 — 8.)  The  Edomites 
and  Egyptians  were  capable  of  becom- 
ing citizens  of  Israel,  after  the  third 
generation ;  but  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  were  absolutely  excluded 
from  the  right  of  citizenship.  The  term 
** alien"  is  used  figuratively  in  Eph.  ii. 
12,  to  denote  those  persons  who  were 
without  Christ. 

ALLEGORY.  A  figurative  mode 
of  discourse,  which  employs  terms  lite- 
rally belonging  to  one  thing,  in  order 
to  represent  another.  In  ai^  allegory 
there  are  two  representations,  the  tin- 
mediate  and  the  vkimate  ;  but  the  for- 
mer IS  only  important  as  it  leads  to  the 
latter.  It  is  the  application  of  the 
allegory,  enforcing  or  illustrating  a 
given  truth,  which  constitutes  its  value. 
Tbe  parable  is  a  kind  of  allegory.  In 
the  parable  of  the  sower,  we  have  the 
statement  of  a  few  simple  and  intelli- 
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g^ble  facts :  this  is  the  immediate  repre- 
sentation. The  narrative  being  finisned, 
Christ  furnished  the  explanation,  or  the 
ultimate  representation.  The  "  seed  is 
the  word  of  God,"  etc.  (Luke  viii.  5 — 
16.)  The  allegory,  which  is  strictly  a 
continued  metaphor,  is  common  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  among  all  Oriental  na- 
tions. Among  those  occurring  in  the 
Scriptures,  the  following  may  be 
noted,  in  which  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  immediate  and  the  ultimate 
representation  is  sufficiently  apparent. 
(Ps.  Ixxx.  1—16;  Ecd.  xii.2— G;  Isa. 
xxviii.  23—29 ;  John.  x.  1—16  ;  xv.  1 
— 8;Gal.  iv.  24— 31.) 

ALLELUIA. — See  Hallelujah. 

ALLON=oaik.  1.  The  son  of 
Jedaiah.  (1  Chron.  iv.  37.)  2.  A 
place  in  Naphtali.    (Josh.  xix.  33.) 

ALLON— BACHUTH  =   oak    of 
weeping,    A  place  in  Bethel,  where 
Deborah,  Rebekah's  nurse,  was  buried, 
f  Gen.  xxxv.  8.) 
'  ALMIGHTY.— See  God. 

ALMODAD  =  the  mover ^  or  per- 
haps AhUOUkJ>-=the  descent.  A  son  of 
Joktan.    (Gen.  x.  26  ;  1  Chrou.  i.  20.) 

ALMON  =  concealment.  A  sacer- 
dotal city  of  Benjamin.  (Josh.  xxi. 
18.)  It  is  called  "  Alemeth,"  in  1 
Chron.  vi.  60.  It  is  probably  the  place 
now  called  Almity  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Finn. 

ALMON-DIBLATHAIM  =  con- 
cealment of  the  two  cakes.  A  place  in 
tbe  desert  of  Sinai.  (Num.  xxxiii.  46.) 

ALMOND-TREE.  This  tree,  the 
Amygdalus  communis,  is  a  native  of 
Asia,  and  is  also  cultivated  in  the 
soutli  of  Europe.  The  leaves  are 
oblong  and  minutely  serrated.  The 
blossoms,  which  are  rose-coloured  and 
double,  grow  into  a  fruit,  tbe  onlr 
esculent  part  of  which  is  the  kernel. 
There  are  two  Hebrew  words  trans- 
lated "  almond-tree,"  luz,  and  shaked. 
The  former  word,  rendered  '*  hazel," 
(Gen.  XXX.  37,")  some  suppose,  desig- 
nates the  wildj  and  the  latter  the  cul- 
tivated almond-tree.  From  the  circum* 
stance  of  it  blossoming  the  earliest  of 
any  of  the  trees,  and  before  it  is  in 
leaf,  while  the  branches  are  yet  barc^ 
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it  hu  the  name  skaked  =  t/ie  waker. 
Hence  the  allusion  in  Jer.  i.  11, 12,  is 
to  the  haste  with  which  God  wonld  send 
Ills  judgments,  or  the  viplance  with 
which  He  watched  over  His  word  to 
fulfil  it.  So  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes 
had  almond  rods,  emblematical  of  the 
vigilance  which  became  them  as  the 
leaders  of  God's  chosen  people.  (Nnm. 
xvii.  6 — 8.)  Aaron's  rod,  which 
*' brought  forth  buds,  and  bloomed 
blossoms,  and  yielded  almonds,"  may 
symbolize  the  life,  and  beanty,  and 
f  ruitf  ulness,  which  ought  to  character- 
ize the  labours  of  the  servants  of  the 
Lord,  whose  supplications  "  enter  the 
holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus."  (Gen. 
xliii.  11 ;  Ex.  XXV.  33,  34  Num.  xvii. 
8  ;  Eccl.  xii.  5  ;  Heb.  x.  19.) 

ALMS.— See  Poor. 

ALMUG-TREE.  A  kind  of  wood, 
brought  along  with  gold  and  precious 
stones  in  the  time  of  Solomon  from 
Ophir,  and  employed  for  the  ornaments 
of  the  temple  and  the  palace,  and 
also  for  making  musical  instruments. 
According  to  2  Chron.  ii.  8,  it  grows 
in  Lebanon ;  but  this  was  probably 
another  kind  of  wood  occasionally 
called  by  the  same  name.  Modem 
interpreters  understand  the  Santalum 
album,  or  the  common  white  sandal- 
woody  which  is  best  known  and  most 
highly  esteemed  in  India,  to  be  design 
nated  by  the  almug-tree.  The  wood 
is  white,  fine  grained,  and  agreeably 
fragrant,  and  much  used  in  cabinet 
work.  It  is  a  native  of  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Malabar ;  and  forms 
an  important  article  of  trade  through- 
out the  East.  The  elaborately  carved 
gates  of  the  Hindoo  temple  of  Somnath, 
which  were  taken  by  Mahmood  to  the 
fortress  of  Ghuznee,  in  1024,  were  of 
sandal- wood.  When  that  fortress  was 
dismantled  by  the  British,  in  1842, 
the  gates  were  restored  to  Somnath ; ' 
and  were  found,  after  a  lapse  of  800 
years,  to  be  in  perfect  preservation.  (1 
Kings  X.  11, 12.)  It  is  called «'  algum," 
by  transposition,  (2  Chron.  ii.  8 ;  ix. 
10,  lU 

ALOES.    The  name  given  to  an 
odoriferous  tree,  of  which  there  are 
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several  kinds,  known  by  different 
names,  growing  in  India  and  China. 
The  Aquilaria  ovata  is  said  to  produce 
the  best  aloes  wood.  It  is  also  called 
"  lign  aloes"= aloe-wood.  (Num.  xxiv. 
6.)  In  the  Scriptures  the  name  aloes 
appears,  not  only  to  have  been  given 
to  the  wood,  but  also  to  the  fragrant 
resin  or  attur  derived  from  it,  which 
was  much  used  in  perfumery.  (Ps.  xlv. 
9  ;  Pro  v.  vii.  17 ;  Sol.  Songs  iv.  14.) 
This  odorif  erons  substance  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  bitter  gum  of  the 
aloe-plant  used  in  medicine.  The  ^*  mix- 
ture of  myrrh  and  aloes,"  brought  by 
Nicodemus — not  to  embalm  the  body 
of  Jesus,  but  for  the  purpose  of  being 
wound  up  with  it  in  the  linen,  thus 
imparting  an  agreeable  fragrance — is 
said  to  have  been  "  about  an  hundred 
pounds  weight."  Large  quantities  of 
odoriferous  substances  were  occa- 
sionally used  at  the  funerals  of  Jews. 
(John  xix.  39,  40.) 

ALOTH=mttt-^ii;in^.  Probably  a 
place  in  Asher.    (I  Kings  iv.  16.) 

AIjPHA=theJirst.  The  first  letter  of 
the  Greek  alphabet,  corresponding  to 
the  Hebrew  Aleph.  Both  the  Hebrews 
and  the  Greeks  employed  their  letters 
as  numerals ;  hence  Aleph  or  Alpha= 
A,  denoted  ons  or  xh^  first ;  and  Omegoy 
the  last  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
denoted  the  last.  Christ  appropriates 
the  appellation  '*  Alpha  and  Omega," 
**  the  First  and  the  Last,"  to  Himself,  as 
designating  His  supreme  Divinity — 
"the  Eternal  One."  (Rev.  i.  8, 11  ;  ii.  8; 
xxi.  H;  xxii.  l.S  :  Isa.  xliv.  6;  xlviii.  12; 
Heb.  xiii.  8.)  The  Greek  letters  Alpha 
rf^  and    Omega,    with 

£^\Yj/  ^^    the  two  letters  form- 
mmjL^^  ^  ing   the  monogram 
y^  of   Christ   between 

them,  were  used  at  an  early  period  as 
the  symbol  of  Christianity.  They  are 
engraved  upon  mumeroua  tombs  of 
the  Christians,  in  the  catacombs  at 
Rome;  and  they  also  occur  upon 
several  Roman  coins,  from  a.  d.  338  to 
364. 

ALPHiEUS  =  exchange,  1.  The 
father  of  James  the  leas,  and  husband 
of  riiat  Mary  who  with  others  "  stood 


1^ the cromof  Je3iu."AIpbiEaiisBUo 
called  "Cleophas"  or  "Clopas,"  which 
ii  mer^  a  different  mode  of  prononnc- 
jDg  the  Hebrew  name.  (M&tt  .x.  3 ;  Mark 
iii.  IB  1  Lake  tL  )6  ;  xxiv.  10  ;  John 
xix.  £6.)  i.  The  Utber  of  Matthew 
<n  LerL    (Hark  li.  14.) 


ALTAR.    A 


appropriated 


Thongh  lacrifices  o[  different 
were  offered  befoie  the  flood,  an  altar 
i*  Dot  mentioned  until  the  time  of 
Noati't  departure  from  the  ark.  (Gen. 
Tiii.  20.)  The  earliest  altars  were  of 
Tariooi  forms,  and  veiT  rade  in  their 
cooftmction,  being  nothing  more  than 
a  sqnare  heap  of  stones,  or  mound  oC 
earth,  and  they  were  generally  erected 
00  high  i^nnd,  in  the  open  air.  The 
slur  raised  by  Jacob  at  Bethel  waa 
"  the  itoue"  which  had  serred  him  for 
■  pillow  daring  the  nighi.  (Gen.  xxviii. 
ID.)  The  altar  which  Moses  was 
commanded  to  bnild,  was  to  he  mads 
of  earth.  If  made  of  stone,  it  was 
exprealy  reqaired  to  be  rongh,  and 
not  hewn, — iron  was  forbidden  lo  be 
nied  in  its  conslrnction  ;  it  was  also  to 
be  witfaoat  stepi.  (Ex.  xx.  2t— 26 ; 
ThvL  xxrii.E — 7.)  Among  the  heathen 
BsliDni,  in  later  times,  altars  were 
often  of  elegant  constrncliou,  oa  will 
be  fcm  in  the  illostration,  which  pre- 

a  Greek,  6.  a  ftoinan,  and  t.  a  Fenian 
in  altar.  Altars  were  de«med  places 
ef  uoctnaiY.  where  sometimes  the  tiI- 
tslcrimimusfDand  refuge  from  justice. 
The  Hebrew  altars  were  two;  —one for 
liBrat  offering,  the  other  for  baming 
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ALl 
incense  evetj  morning  and  evening. 


1.  THE  ALTAlt  op  BtBSi  Of- 
FBBING  was  a  kind  of  coffer  niarle  of 
shittim  wood,  and  overlaid  with  plutcs 
of  brass,  i.e.,  copper.  It  was  five 
cubits  =  eight  feet  am!  nine  inches 
square  ;  and  three  cubits  =  five  feet 
and  three  inches  hi(!h.  At  liie  four 
com  erg  were  (onr  horns  or  elova- 
liona,  not  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
fining  the  victims,  but  rather  as  tha 
symbols  of  protection,  they  were  the 
recognised  points  of  lanctnary  to  the 
unfortunate  who  Sed  to  the  altar. 
It  was  portable,  and  had  rings  and 
sl.ives  for  bearing  it  J  and  was  furnished 
with  all  the  requisite  alensils.  It  was 
placed  in  the  court  before  the  taberna- 
cle, towards  the  East.  The  flre  used 
on  this  altar  was  kindled  miraculonsly, 
and  was  perpetually  maintained  with 
the  most  devoted  care.  It  was  also  • 
place  of  constant  sacrifice,  and  the 
smoke  ascended  without  interruption. 
(Ei.  XKvii.  1—8;  Ps.  cxviii.  27;  1 
Kings  i.  61 ;  ii.  28.)  The  altar  in  the 
temple  was  thirty-five  feet  square,  and 
seventeen  feet  six  inches  high  ;  it  was 
made  of  copper,  and  occupied  the  same 
relative  position  as  that  in  the  front 
of  the  tahemacle.    (2  Chron.  iv.  I.) 

2.  THE  ALT  AH  ofIjtcenbe,  some- 
timet  called  the  "golden  altar,"  wm 
made  of  shittim  wood,  and  was  one 

cnbit=twent7-one 
inches  sqnare,  and 
two  cubiti^T  three 
feet  six  inchei 
high.  The  lop,  OS 
nell  as  the  sides 


ALT 

overlaid  with  pure  gold,  and  it  was 
finished  around  the  upper  surface  with 
a  border  or  crown  of  gold.  Just  be- 
low this  border,  four  golden  rings  were 
attached  to  each  side^^of  the  altar,  one 
near  each  corner.  The  staves  for  bear- 
ing the  altar  passed  through  these 
rings,  and  were  made  of  shittim  wood, 
also  overlaid  with  pure  gold.  This  altar 
stood  within  the  Holy  Place,  near  to  the 
inmost  veil,  between  the  golden  candle- 
stick and  the  table  of  shew  bread.  Up- 
on it  incense  was  burned  every  morn- 
ing and  every  evening.  Neither  burnt 
sacrifice,  nor  meat  offering,  nor  drink 
offering  were  permitted  upon  it ;  nor 
was  it  ever  stained  with  blood,  except 
once  annually,  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement.  (Ex.  xxx.  1 — 10 ;  Lev. 
xvi.  18,  19.)  The  altar  of  incense  in 
the  temple  was  similar,  but  made  of 
cedar,  and  overlaid  with  gold.  (1  Kings 
▼i.  20,  22;  vii.  48;  1  Chron.  xxviii. 
18 ;  Luke  i.  9—11 ;  Rev.  ix.  18.) 

ALTAR  AT  Atheks.  From  Paul's 
assertion,  and  from  the  testimony  of 
Pausanias  and  Philostratus,  we  learn 
that  altars  were  sometimes  dedicated 
"To  Unknown  Gods."  The  altar  at 
Athens,  with  the  inscription  "  To  the 
Unknown  God,"  furnished  the  apostle 
with  a  happy  occasion  of  turning  the 
Attention  of  the  Athenians  to  Jehovah, 
the  one  true  God,  the  Creator  and 
Lord  of  all  things,  whom  they  ignor- 
antly  worshipped.  (Acts  xvii.  22 — 
SI  ^ 

AL-TASCHITH=cfcs/roy  not.  The 
title  of  the  Ivii.,  Iviii.,  lix.,  and  Ixxv. 
Psalms.  These  words  seem  to  have 
been  the  commencement  or  name  of 
a  kind  of  poem  or  song,  to  the  melody 
of  which  these  Psalms  were  to  be  sung 
or  chanted. 

ALUSH=a  tontpie  of  landy  a  hay. 
A  place  in  the  wilderness  of  Sin.  (Num. 
zxxiii.  13 ;  Josh.  xv.  2,  5.) 

ALVAH. — See  Aliah. 

AL  VAN. — Sea  Aliak. 

AM  AD  rr:  people  of  duration,  A 
town  in  Asher.  (Josh,  xix,  26.) 

AMAL=la6our.  A  descendant  of 
Asher.  (1  Chron.  vii.  33.) 

AMALEK  =  joeopfe  of  prey,   booty. 
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ABIA 

I  The  son  of  Eliphaz,  and  grandson  of 
Esau.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  16;  1  Chron.  i. 
36.)  He  was  probably  the  father  of 
the  Amalekites,  an  ancient  and  power- 
ful people,  (Gen.  xiv.  7 ;  Num.  xxiv. 
20,)  who  inhabited  the  regions  on  the 
south  of  Palestine,  between  Idumea 
and  Egypt,  and  also  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Motmt  Setr. 
(Judg.  V.  14 ;  xii.  15 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  5.) 
The  Hebrews  had  scarcely  passed  the 
Red  Sea,  when  the  Amalelutes attacked 
them ;  they  were  defeated  by  Joshua. 
(Ex.  xvii.  8.)  Saul  destroyed  them  as 
a  nation ;  (1  Sam.  xv.  2—^ ;)  and 
David  utterly  routed  them.  (1  Sam. 
XXX.  17.)  A  small  remnant  seems  to 
have  escaped,  till  at  last  the  word  of 
the  Lord  was  fulfilled,  and  their  name 
was  blotted  from  the  earth,  in  their 
utter  destruction.  (Num.  xxiv.  20; 
1  Chron.  iv.  43.)  The  "  Agagite,"  ia 
Est.  iii.  1,  10;  viii.  3,  5,  was  pro- 
bably an  Amfidekite,  whose  ancestor 
had  escaped  from  the  general  carnage. 

AMAM=;oiiie</  together.  A  cit^  in 
the  southern  part  of  Judah.  (Josh. 
XV.  26.) 

AMANA  ^  fixed,  perennial.  The 
southern  part  or  summit  of  Anti- 
Lebanon.  (Sol.  Songs  iv,  8.) — See 
Abana. 

AMARIAH=whom  Jehovah  saidf 
or  promised.  1.  The  grandfather  of 
Zadok.  (1  Chron.  vi.  7 ;  Ezr.  vii.  3.) 
2.  The  high  priest  and  son  of  Azariali. 
(1  Chron.  vi.  11.)  3.  One  who  sealed 
the  covenant.  (Neh.  x.  3 ;  xii.  2, 13.) 
4.  One  who  returned  from  exile. 
(Ezra  X.  42.)  5.  A  descendant  of  Ja- 
dah.  (Neh.  xi.  4.)  6.  The  great 
grandfather  of  Zephaniah.  (Zeph.  i. 
1.)  7.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  king 
Jchoshaphat.  (2  Chron.  xix.  11.)  £ 
A  descendant  of  Moses.  (1  Chron. 
xxiii.  19 ;  xxiv.  23.)  9.  A  Levite.  (2 
Chron.  xxxi.  15.) 

AMASA=6urr/en,  1.  A  kinsman  of 
David,  and  chief  captain  in  Absalom's 
rebel  army.  David  pardoned  Amasa, 
but  he  was  assassinated  by  Joab,  (2 
Sam.  xvii.  25 ;  xix.  14  ;  xx.  9  ;  1 
Chron.  ii.  17.)  2.  A  descendant  of 
Ephraim.    (2  Chron.  xxviii.  12.) 


AMA 


AMI 


AMASAI=&Kre2efuoine.  1.  One  of 
DBTid'i  chief  captains.  (1  Chron.  xii. 
18.)  2.  One  of  the  Levites.  (1  Chron. 
XT.  24.)  3.  The  father  of  Mahath.  (2 
Chron.  zxiz.  12.) 

AMASHAI  =  0&n</€roi».  One  of 
the  priests.    (Neb.  xi.  13.) 

AMASIAH=whom  Jehovah  hears, 
A  mighty  mah  of  valoar.  (2  Chron. 
xTiLie.) 

Al£AZIAH=:whom  Jehovah  streng^ 
tkaiSn  1.  The  son  and  successor  of 
Joasby  king  of  Jndah.  He  gained  a 
decisiTe  Tictorj  oyer  his  enemies  in 
the  valley  of  Salt.  But  when  he 
afterwards  worshipped  the  gods  which 
he  had  taken  from  the  Edomites,  the 
success  of  his  arms  ceased.  In  the 
war  with  Jehoahaz  king  of  Israel,  he 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  at 
Beth-shemesh.  Jehoahaz  restored  the 
eaptire  monarch  to  his  throne.  Ama- 
ziah  was  finallyassaninated  at  I<achi8h, 
after  a  reign  of  twenty*nine  years,  b.c. 
808.  (2  Kings  xir.  1—20;  2  Chron. 
xxY.  1^-28.)  2.  A  priest  of  the  golden 
calf  at  BetheL  TAmos  Tii.  10--17.) 
3.  A  descendant  of  Simeon.  (1  Chron. 
IT.  84.)  4.  The  name  of  a  LeTite.  (1 
Chron.  ti.  45.) 

AMBASSADOR.  In  the  Scrip- 
tnzes  this  term  designates  a  person 
appointed  to  some  special  and  urgent 
mineM  in  a  foreign  country.  His 
dn^  was  generally  limited  to  the 
dekrering  amessa^  and  receiving  the 
answer.  (Isa.  xxxiii.  7;  Luke  xiv.  32.) 
The  term  is  also  used  for  Interpreter; 
[2  Chron  xxxii.  31;)  also  for  Messenger. 
(Isa.  xviu  2.)  In  2  Cor.  v.  18—20, 
the  term  designates  those  divinely 
coDmissioned  to  propose  the  terms  of 
reconeiliation  to  God. 

AMBER.  A  beautiful  bituminous 
rabftance  found  in  Prussia,  and  near 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  It  is 
foseeptible  of  a  fine  polish,  yellow  and 
onmge  being  its  prevailing  colours. 
Bat  the  Hebrew  word  khasmal  de- 
iHNes  htpmisked  copper,  or  other  metal. 
The  Septnagint  and  Vulgate  render  it 
dtebm^  which  denotes  not  only  amber^ 
bet  also  a  shining  metal  composed  of 
gold  and  silver,  susceptible  of  a  high 
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degree  of  lustre,  and  which  was  held 
in  high  esteem  by  the  ancients.  Some 
think  platina  is  intended.  (Ezek.  i.  4, 
27 ;  viii.  2 ;  compared  with  Rev.  i.  15.) 

AMEN.  A  Hebrew  word  signifying 
firm,  certain;  and  metaphorically,  truet 
faiihfuL  It  occurs  usually  at  the  end 
of  a  sentence,  where  it  serves  to  con- 
firm the  words  which  precede,  and 
invoke  the  fulfilment  of  them,  so  he 
it,  (Num.  V.  22 ;  Deut.  xxvii.  16—26; 
1  Kings  i.  36.)  It  sometimes  occurs 
at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  for 
the  sake  of  emphasis,  assuredly^  in 
truth,  truly,  and  is  sometimes  trans- 
lated •*  indeed,"  "  verily."  (Jer.  xxviii. 
6 ;  Josh.  vii.  20 ;  Job  xix.  5 ;  Matt. 
XXV.  40  ;  John  iii.  3,  5,  11 ;  v.  19 ; 
viii.  51 ;  Rev.  i.  7.)  It  also  occurs 
after  ascriptions  of  praise,  hymns, 
prayers;  Amen,  so  be  it.  (Ps.  xli. 
13 ;  cvi.  48  ;  1  Chron.  xiv.  16 ; 
xvi.  86 ;  Matt.  vi.  13 ;  Rom.  i. 
25  ;  ix.  6;  Rev.  i.  6;  ▼.  14;  xix.  4; 
Neh.  viii,  6 ;  Heb.  xiii,  25  ;  1  Cor. 
xiv.  16 ;  xvi.  24.)  The  promises  are 
*'yea  and  amen''=most  true  and 
faithful.  (2  Cor.  i.  20.)  Our  Lord  is 
called :  '*  The  Amen,  the  Faithful  and 
True  Witness/*  (Rev.  iii.  14 ;  i.  5 ; 
Isa.  Ixv.  16.) 

AMETHYST.  A  precious  stone, 
of  a  fine  blue  or  purple-red  colour. 
TheOriental  amethyst  is  a  variety  of 
adamantine  spar  of  great  hardness. 
The  common  amethyst  is  a  kind  of 
quartz  or  rock  crystal.  The  ancient 
weeks  believed  that  the  amethyst 
afforded  a  protection  against  cbrunken" 
nesSf  and  dispelled  it  in  those  who 
wore  or  touched  it ;  from,  this  circum- 
stance it  has  received  its  name.  So 
also  the  Rabbins  derive  its  Hebrew 
name  ahhlamah  from  its  supposed 
power  to  procure  dreams  to  the 
wearer ;  because  the  root  hhalam 
signifies  to  dream.  It  was  one  of  the 
stones  in  the  high  priest's  breast-plate. 
(Ex.  xxviii.  19 ;  xxxix.  12 ;  Rev  xxi. 
20.) 

AMl=architectj  builder.  One  whose 
posterity  returned  from  the  extlc. 
(Ezra  ii.  57.)  He  is  called  *' Amon,"  in 
Neh.  vii.  59, 


AMI 


AMO 


AMINADAB.— See  AxMiKADAB. 

AMINON.—See  Amnon. 

AMITTAI  =  true,  veracious.  The 
father  of  Jonah.  (2  Kings  xiv.  25 ;  Jon. 
1.1.) 

AMMAH==/bun(iSation.  A  hill  op- 
posite Giah.    (2  Sam.  ii.  24.) 

AMMI  =  my  kindred  or  people,  A 
symbolical  name  given  to  the  house 
of  Jndah.  (Hos.  ii.  1.)  The  Hebrews 
haying  no  separate  word  for  "country- 
man/* use  ammi  =  '*  my  people,"  to 
denote  one  of  their  own  people.  (^Gen. 
xxiii.  11 ;  Lam.ii.  11.)— See  Lo-ammi. 

AMMI  EL  =  kindred  of  God,  i.  a.,  ser- 
vttnt  or  worshipper  of  God,  1.  The  son 
of  Gemalli.  (Num.  xiii.  12.)  2.  The 
father  of  Machir.  (2  Sam.  ix.  4, 5 ;  xvii. 
27.)  3.  A  son  of  Obed-edom.  (1  Chron. 
xxvi.  5.)  4.  The  father  of  Bathsheba ; 
(1  Chron.  iii.  5  ;)also  called  '^Eiiam," 
in  2  Sam.  xi.  3. 

AMMIHUD=  kindred  of  Judah,  1. 
The  father  of  Talmai.  (2  Sam.  ui.  37.) 
He  is  also  called  "  Ammihur,"  in  the 
margin.  2.  A  descendant  of  Ephraim. 
mum.  i.  10;  ii.  18;  1  Chron.  vii.  26.) 
3.  A  descendant  of  Simeon.  (Num. 
xxxiv.  20.)  4.  Adescendantof  Naphtali. 
(Num.  xxxir.  28.)  5.  A  descendant  of 
Jndah.    (1  Chron.  i.  4.) 

AMMIHUR  =  kinflred  of  nobles,— 
See  Ammihud. 

AMMINADAB  =  /inndred  of  the 
princfu  1.  A  dOn  of  Aram,  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah.  (Ex.  vi.  23 ;  Num.  i.  7 ;  1 
Chron.  ii.  10  ;  Ruth  It.  19 ;  Matt.  i.  4.) 
2.  A  Lerite.  (1  Chron.  xr.  10, 11.)  3. 
A  Levite.  (1  Chron.  vi.  22.) 

AMMINADIB.  This  is  not  a  pro- 
per name  in  the  Hebrew ;  the  words 
ought  to  be  rendered  '*  the  attendants 
of  the  prince  :**  alluding  to  the  meeting 
with  friends  in  the  chariots  of  the 
princely  retinue.  (Sol.  Songs  vi.  12.) 

AMMISHADDAI=H«<f  «f  or  ser- 
vant of  the  Almighty.  Th  e  father  of  Ahie- 
xer.  (Num.  i.  12 ;  ii.  25  ;  x.  25.) 

AMMIZAB  AD =kindredofihegiver. 
An  officer  in  David's  army.  (1  Chron. 
zxvii.  6.) 

AMMON. — See  Ben-ammi. 
AMMONITES.     The  descendants 
of  Ammon,  or  Bcn-Ammi,  the  son  of 
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Lot,  by  his  youngest, daughter.  They 
destroyed  an  ancient  race  of  giants 
called  Zam-Zummim«  and  seized  tJ^eir 
country,  which  lay  eairt  of  the  Jordan, 
between  the  Jabbok  and  the  Amon, 
(Dent.  ii.  19 — 21,)  extending  a  consi- 
derable distance  inta  Arabia.  Their 
metropolis  was  Babbah — Rabbath  Am- 
mon, afterwards  called  ^'Philad^phia,*' 
which  stood  on  the  Jabbok.  They 
were  gross  idolaters ;  their  chief  idol 
being  Moloch.  The  Ammonites  were 
spared  when  the  Hebrews  passed  on 
tneir  way  from  Egypt.  (Deut.  ii.  19 ; 
2  Chron.  xx.  10.)  The  Ammonites 
often  invaded  the  land  of  Isracd. 
(Judges  X.  7 ;  Jcr.  xlix.  1 — 6.)  They 
were  signally  defeated  by  Saul ;  and 
afterwards  by  David.  (1  Sam.  xi.  11 ; 
2  Sam.  viii.  12 ;  x.  14 ;  xii.  26.)  Jotham, 
the  king  of  Jndah,  subdued  them, 
and  exacted  from  them  an  annual 
tribute.  (2  Chron.  xxvii.  5.)  The 
most  dreadful  judgments  were  tnreaten- 
ed  against  them  and  their  chief  city, 
because  they  insolently  triumphed 
over  the  Hebrews  in  the  days  of  their 
captivity:  (Ezek.  xzv.  2---10:)  and 
every  threat  was  executed  to  the  Yerj 
'uttermost.  The  ruins  of  Amman  are 
rpmarkable  for  beauty  of  ontamenta* 
tion ;  but  now  the  city  ia  **a  stable  for 
camd8,and  acouchingi)laoe  forflocka." 
(Ezek.  xxi.  23— 3^  ;  Zeph.  ii  8— 11 ) 

AMNON=/atWu/.  1.  The  eldest 
son  of  David.  (1  dhron.  iii.  1 :  2  Sam. 
iii.  2 ;  xiii.  1 — 39.)  He  is  called  *'  Ami- 
non,"  in  the  margin  of  2  Sam.  xiii.  20. 
2.  A  son  of  Shimon.  (1  Chron.  iv.  20.) 

AM.OK=^deep.  A  priest  who  re- 
turned from  the  exile.  (Neh.  xii.  7, 20.) 

1.  AMONsorcAt^ecf,  buHder.  The 
son  and  successor  of  Manasseh,  king 
of  Judah.  He  appears  to  have  derived 
little  benefit  from  the  instructive  ex- 
ample of  his  father,  since  he  forsook 
Jehovah,  and  restored  idolatry.  He 
was  assassinated  in  his  own  house  in 
the  second  year  of  his  reign,  b.c.  340. 
(2  Kings  xxi.  19—26 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii. 
21—25 ;  Matt.  i.  10.)  2.  A  governor 
of  Samaria.  (1  Kings  xxlL  26;  2  Ckron 
xviii.  25.)    3.— See  Am. 

2.  AMON=^&iy:y,  or  eoncwkd  qdet^ 
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dbfltr.    The  supreme  god  of  the  ancient  |  ^ri.  26 ;  E^ek^  xxz.  15 ;)  **  populous ; 
Egyptians,  worshipped  with  great  pomp 
at  No-AmoB=r7A^es,  and  compared 
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Jupiter.  In  hiero- 
glyphics the  name 
is  written  Annij 
Menj  and  Amn-Ha 
^Amon-Sun,  The 
sun  was  added  to 
his  name  to  desig- 
nate the  diyine 
unity.  The  inferior 
gods  were  the  des* 
cendants  of  Amon. 
As  sereral  of  the 
ffods  of  the  ancient 
heathen  were  the 
ancestors  or  found- 
ers of  the  nations, 
or  mighty  heroes,  it 
is  not  improbable 
that  Amon  was 
Ham,  the  son  of 
Noah,  deified  by 
his  descendants. 
He  is  ordinarily 
represented  upon 
the  monuments 
at  Thebes  in  the 
A   »       n  human  form,  wear- 

hif(  on  his  head  the  teshr  or  red  cap, 
emblem  of  dominion  of  the  lower  world, 
sonnonnted  by  two  tall  featherea 
plumes,  in  front  of  which  are  the  disc 
of  the  sun  and  uneus  of  eternity.  A 
kind  of  bandlet  depends  from  this 
crown  to  the  ground ;  round  his  neck 
is  a  collar;  on  his  arms  are  armlets 
and  bracelets ;  round  his  body  a 
gathered  linen  tunic,  fastened  by  a 
belt;  and  on  his  left  leg  anklets.  In 
hii  band  he  holds  the  gom  or  sceptre, 
sod  the  symbol  of  life,  denoting  life 
>nd  power.  His  flesh  was  coloured 
azure  blue,  alluding  to  his  celestial 
fractions.  The  ram  was  the  living 
eablem  of  Amon,  hence  a  secondary 
form  of  this  idol  is  ram-headed,  in- 
^icattre  of  conraffe  and  power.  Among 
t^  shrines  which  were  carried  in  pro- 
ccsrion,  the  shrine  or  naos  of  Amon 
▼AS  also  carried  about.  The  name 
Aaon  is  rendered  **  multitude ;"  (Jer. 
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the  first  and  last  passages  we  hare 
properly  "  Amon." — See  No- Axon. 

AMORITES  =  mountaineers,  A 
Canaanitish  people,  apparently  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  of  ali,  and 
whose  name  is  sometimes  taken  in  a 
wide  sense  so  as  to  include  all  the 
other  Canaanitish  tribes.  (Gen.  xiv.  7, 
18, 24;  XV.  16 ;  xlviU.  22;  Am.  ii.  9, 10; 
Deut,  i.  20.)  A  part  of  them  dwelt  in 
the  mountainous  tracts,  which  after- 
wards belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  were  subject  to  five  kings.  (Gen. 
xiv.  7,  13 ;  Num.  xiii.  29.)  Another 
part  had  possession  of  the  country  be- 
yond the  Jordan,  northward  of  the 
Amon  as  far  as  to  the  Jabbok,  and 
even  beyond  this  stream ;  (Num.  xxi. 
13 — 35 ;  xxxii.  39 ;)  these  were  subject 
to  two  kings — of  Heshbon  and  Bashan. 
(Deut.  i.  4 ;  iv.  47 ;  Josh.  ii.  10.)  The 
Amorites  of  Heshbon  attempted  to 
oppose  the  Hebrews,  in  their  journey 
to  Canaan,  but  were  defeated  by 
Moses  at  Jahaz ;  he  next  routed  their 
northern  kingdom  at  Edrei,  and  divid- 
ed their  territory  between  the  tribes 
of  Judah,  Beuben,  and  Gad.  (Num. 
xxi.  21-35.)  the  Amorites  were  also 
vanquished  by  Joshua ;  (Josh.  x.  5 — 
11 ;  xL  7;)  and  Solomon  exacted  bond- 
servants of  the  remnant  of  the  Amor- 
ites.   ri  Kings  ix.  20,  21.) 

AMOS=6ome  up,  sttstainecL  1.  The 
(bird  of  the  minor  prophets,  was  a 
shepherd  of  Tekoa,  a  small  town  of 
Judah*  He  prophesied  concerning 
Israel,  in  the  aays  of  Uzziah,  king  of 
Judah,  and  Jeroboam  the  second,  king 
of  Israel,  about  b.c.  790;  hence  ho 
was  the  elder  contemporary  of  Hosca. 
The  Book  of  Amos  takes  a  high  rank 
among  the  writings  of  the  prophets. 
The  writer  must  have  been  a  man  of 
some  education,  as  is  evident  from  his 
observations  relating  to  geography, 
history  and  astronomy.  He  is  full  of 
fancy  and  imagery  drawn  from  rural 
life ;  concise  and  yet  simple  and  perspi- 
cuous. (Am.  i.  1, 7, 10---17.)  2.  A  sou 
of  Nanm.    (Luke  iii.  25.) 

AMOZ=8trong,    The  father  of  the 
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prophet  Isaiah.  (Isa.  i.  1 ;  ii.  1 ;  xiiL  1.) 

AMPUIP0LI8  =  around  the  city. 
The  metropolii  of  the  southern  region 
of  Macedonia,  sitoated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Strymon.  The  river  nearly 
flowed  around  it^  and  gave  occasion 
for  its  name.  The  mins  are  still  to 
be  seen  near  a  small  modem  village. 
(Acts  xvii.  1.) 

AMPLIASseaibf^ed  A  Christian 
at  Rome.    (Rom.  xn.  8.) 

AMRAM=:ih'nd^<f  of  the  high.  1. 
The  father  of  Aaron,  Miriam,  and 
Moses.  (Ex.  vi.  20 ;  Lev.  xviii.  12.) 
His  descendants  were  called  **  Amram- 
ites."  (Num.  iii.  27;  xxvL  39;  1 
Chron.  xxvi.  23.)  2.  One  who  returned 
from  the  exile.  (Ezra  x.  34.)  3. — 
8ee  HsMDAif. 

AMRAPH£L=X%<j96r  or  highest  of 
the  gods.  A  king  of  Shinar.  (Gen. 
xiv.  1,  9.) 

AMZl=:strong.  1.  One  of  the  Le- 
rites.  (1  Chron.  vi.  46.)  2.  One  of 
the  nriests.    (Neh.  xi.  12.) 

ANAB=jD/acs  of  dusters,  A  town 
in  the  mountains  of  Jndah.  (Josh.  xi. 
21  ;  XV.  60.)  It  is  now  a  ruin  on  a 
rid^  immediately  west  of  Debir. 

ANAH  =  depressed,  1.  A  son  of 
Seir.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20,  29.)  2.  A  son 
of  Zibeon,  and  grandson  of  Seir. 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  24.)  In  Gen.  xxxvi.  2, 
14,  Anah  is  called  **the  daughter  of 
Zibeon;"  but  obviously  it  should  be 
read  son. — See  Mulb. 
^  ANAHARATH=a  deJOe.  A  city 
in  Issachar.   (Josh.  xix.  19.) 

ANAIAH  s=  whom  Jehovah  aiis- 
were.  One  who  stood  by  Esra.  (Neh. 
viii.  4 ;  x.  22.) 

ASAKliiL=^long''neeked,  i.^  men  of 
tali  stature,  Anak,  the  son  of  Arba, 
had  three  sons,  who  were  giants,  and 
were  founders  of  a  Canaanitish  tribe, 
famous  for  their  stature  and  fierceness. 
The  seat  of  the  tribe  before  the  inva- 
sion bv  the  Hebrews,  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hebron.  They  were  nearly  extir- 
pated by  the  Hebrews,  so  that  only  a 
few  remained  afterwards  in  the  cities 
of  the  Philistines.  (Num.  xiii.  22,  23  ; 
Dent.  ix.  2 ;  Josh.  xi.  21, 22 ;  xiv.  15 ; 
Jcr.  xlvii.  6.) 
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ANAMIM=/bttnfatfi  of  wafer.  An 
Egyptian  tribe.  (Gen.  x.  18.) 

ANAMMELECH  =  image  of  the 
king.  One  of  the  idols  adored  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Sepharvaim.  It  proba- 
bly designated  the  queen  Anuuit,  and 
represented  the  moon.  (2  Kings 
xvii.  31.) 

ANAN=a  doud.  One  who  sealed 
the  covenant.  (Neh.  x.  26.^) 

ANANI=d!(>tu2r.  A  son  of  Elioenai. 
(1  Chron.  iu.  24.) 

ANANIAH=:whom  Jehovah  covers, 
i.e.,  protects,  1.  The  father  of  Maa- 
seiah.  (Neh.  iii.  23.)  2.  A  town  in  Ben- 
jamin. (Neh.  xi.  32.) 

ANANIAS = whom  Jehovalt  coffers, 
i.e.,  protects,  1.  A  hiffh  priest  of  the 
Jews,  about  a,j>,  47.  In  consequence 
of  some  misunderstanding  between  the 
Jews  and  Samaritans,  Ananias  was 
deposed,  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to 
liome  by  Quadratus,  governor  of  Sviia. 
Jonathan  was  appointed  in  his  place, 
but  being  murdered,  there  was  an 
intervalin  which  this  office  was  vacant. 
Ananias,  being  acquitted  by  Claudius, 
returned  to  Jerusalem ;  and  during  the 
interval  without  anv  authority  resum- 
ed the  office  of  high  priest,  as  Sagan, 
(vicar,)  until  Ismael  was  appointed  by 
Agrippa.  During  this  interval  Paul 
was  arraigned  before  the  Sanhedrim ; 
hence  the  force  and  propriety  of  his 
remark,  on  his  illegal  treatment  by 
Ananias :  '*  I  wist  not,  brethren,  that 
he  was  the  high  priest.*'  (Acta  xxiil.  1 
— 6 ;  xxiv.  1.)  Ananias  was  subse* 
quently  slain  in  a  tumult.  (Jos.  Wars* 
ii.  17.  6,  9.)  2.  A  Jew  of  Jerusalem, 
the  husband  of  Sapphira,  both  profess- 
ed converts  to  the  Christian  faith, 
whose  sudden  death  occurred  by  the 
hand  of  God  as  a  direct  punishment 
for  the  sin  of  falsehood.  (Acts  vi.  1 — 
6.)  Such  severity  in  the  infancy  of 
the  new  religion  was  necessary;  as 
without  some  such  peculiar  example 
the  early  church  would  have  been 
speedily  overrun  with  impostors.  3. 
A  Christian  of  considerable  influence 
at  Damascus.  (Acts  ix.  10 — 17;  xxiL 
12.) 

ANATHs5aiwtosr,i.e.,  to  prayer.  The 
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father  of  Shamgar.  (Jadg.  xiL  81 ;  r.  6.) 
ANATHEMA  =  s^paraitd,  devoted. 
This  Greek  word  corresponds  to  the 
Hebrew  hheremj  and  denoted  the 
deyoting  of  any  man,  animal,  city  or 
thing,  to  be  extirpated,  destroyed, 
consumed,  and,  as  it  were,  annihilated; 
and  such  conld  by  no  means  be  re- 
deemed from  absolute  destruction. 
This  term  is  translated  "dcTOted;" 
(Lew.  xxrii.  28,  29;)  "destroyed"; 
(Nam.  xxi.  2,  8 ;  Josh.  ri.  21 ;;  and 
•*  accursed."  (Josh.  yi.  17, 18;  rii.  1, 11, 
13,  15.)  In  the  New  Testament  the 
term  always  implies  execration,  "  ac- 
carsed* ;  (Matt.  xxyi.  74 ;  Acts  xxiii. 
12,  U ;  Rom.  ix.  3 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  8 ;  Gal. 
1.  8.)  The  term  was  used  in  later 
times  to  denote  the  entire  separation 
of  a  person  from  the  communion  of 
(he  faithful.  Another  kind  of  ana- 
thema, Tcry  peculiarly  expressed, 
'ieeux9  in  1  Cor.  xyi.  22  :  "If  any  man 
love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let 
him  be  Anathema  Maranatha."  This 
hut  word  is  made  up  of  two  Syro- 
Chaldaic  words,  signifying  "  The  Lord 
Cometh ;"  that  is,  the  Lord  will  surely 
come,  and  will  execute  this  curse,  by 
condonning  those  who  loye  Him  not. 

See  Accursed, 

ANATH017H  =  antwers,  i.  e.,  to 
prtyen.  1.  A  Leyitical  city  in  Ben- 
jamin, f onr  miles  north  from  Jerusalem, 
now  called  Janata.  (Josh.  xxL  18  ; 
In.  X.  30.)  2.  A  son  of  Becher.  (1 
Chron.  yiL  8.) 

ANCHOR.  The  anchors  of  ancient 
ibips,  do  not  appear  in  form  to  haye 
been  much  unlike  those  of  the  present 
^J.  (Actt  xzTii.  29.)  The  term  "  an- 
chor" is  often  need  metaphorically  by 
todent  heathen  writers,  but  not  al- 
'Bjs  in  allosion  to  a  sea-storm.  It 
sometimee  designates  hope,  and  also 
pnUeii4m  or  means  of  safety,  "  The 
■acred  aacboT^  denoted  the  refuge  or 
■aactuarr  which  existed  at  sacred 
places,  which  afforded  security  to  those 
vbo  fled  to  them.  So  in  Heb.  yi.  18, 
2Qi  Ae  faithful  are  represented  as 
^▼iitt  fled  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  upon 
^  object  of  hope  set  before  them, 
*hieh  Is  proTided  for  them,  as  an 
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anchor  or  asylum  of  life,  both  safe  and 
firm,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  the  yery 
interior  of  the  Most  Holy  Place  where 
Jesus  is. 

ANCIENT  OF  DATS.  A  title 
applied  to  Jehoyah,  in  reference  to  His 
eternal  and  unchanging  essence.  (Dan. 
yu.  9, 13, 22 ;  Mic.  v.  2.) 

ANDREW  =  manA^.  One  of  the 
apostles.  He  was  a  (xalilean,  and  was 
at  first  a  follower  of  John  the  Baptist ; 
but  afterwards  became  a  disciple  of 
Jesus,  along  with  his  brother  Simon 
Peter.  (John  i.  35,  41,  45  ;  Matt.  x.  2.) 

ANDRONICUS  =  victorious  man, 
A  Jewish  Christian.    (Rom.  xyi.  7.) 

ANEM=ftoo  fountains,  A  Leyi- 
tical city  of  Issachar.  (1  Chron.  yi. 
73.^  In  Josh.  xix.  21 ;  xxi.  29,  it  is 
called  "£n-Gannim."  Jenin,  on  the 
borders  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  is 
identified  with  the  ancient  Anem ;  it  is 
noted  for  a  copious  stream  of  water 
passing  through  it. 

ANER=yottR^  man,  1.  A  Canaan* 
itish  chieftain.  (Qen.  xiy.  13,  24.)  2. 
— See  Taanagh. 

ANGEL =5u;tyi(  one,  or  messenger. 
This  term  does  not  indicate  either  the 
nature  or  the  ^ade  of  the  heayenly 
intelligences  cimed  angels,  but  merely 
the  function  they  sustain.  They  are 
called  ."  spirits ;"  (Heb.  i.  1 ;)  gods ; 
(Ps.  xcyii.  7;)  "sons of  God;"  (Job 
i.  €;  ii.  1;  xxxyiii.  7;)  "seryants;" 
rJob.  iy.  18 ;)  "holy  ones  or  saints;" 
(Job.  y.  1 ;  xy.  15 ;  Dan.  iy.  13,  17, 
28 ;)  "watchers ;"  (Dan.  iy.  17 ;)  and 
"  hosts  "  or  "armies."  (1  Kings  xxii. 
19.)  They  are  represented  as  sur- 
rounding the  throne  of  the  Deity ;  and 
as  being  employed  as  His  messengers 
in  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  It  womd  appear  that  the 
angels  were  created  before  the  present 
arrangementof  our  earth.  ^  Job  xxxyiii. 
4 — 7.)  They  are  spiritual  beings, 
though  from  this,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
conclude  that  they  haye  no  body — no 
material  frame  at  all.  To  be  abso- 
lutely immaterial  is  probably  peculiar 
to  the  Father  of  Spirits  alone.  Angels 
are  represented  as  occupying  a  yery 
exaltea  rank  in  the  scale  of  being ;  and 
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perfect  proportions ;  and  it  is  said  that 
they  are  more  than  five  hundred  times 
the  heiffht  of  the  bailders. 

ANTICHBIST=qD>po*«r  of  ChrUU 
This  word  is  found  only  in  the  Epistles 
of  John,  and  is  there  defined  to  be, 
collectivelj,  all  who  deny  that  Jesus 
is  the  Messiah,  and  that  the  Messiah 
is  come  in  the  flesh.  The  class  of 
persons  the  apostle  had  in  riew  was 
evidently  Jewish  adversaries,  specially 
the  Jewish  persecuting  power.  The 
Apostle  states,  that  even  then,  anti- 
christ was  **  already  in  the  world." 
No  power,  at  that  period,  opposed  the 
doctrines  and  disciples  of  Christ  with 
greater  virulence  and  blasphemy  than 
the  Jewish  council.  (1  John  ii.  18, 
22  ;  iv.  3 ;  2  John  7.)  So  also,  by  the 
''man  of  sin,"  the  '*  son  of  perdition," 
that  **  wicked  one,"  the  Boman  per- 
secuting power  is  evidently  intenaed ; 
specially  as  exemplified  in  the  conduct 
of  the  emperors.  CaiusCalignlaplaced 
his  statues  in  the  temples,  and  claimed 
divine  honours.  The  holy  temple 
he  transformed  into  a  temple  of  his 
own,  and  attempted  to  erect  his  statue 
in  it.  He  claimed  ''to  sit  in  the 
temple  of  God,  shewing  himself  that 
he  is  God."  (2  Thess.  ii.  8—9 ;  1  Tim. 
iv.  1 ;  Jos,  AnU  xviii.  8,  2  ;  Euseb.  ii. 
6.)  But  Cains  was  even  surpassed  by 
Nero,  and  to  him  more  particularly 
does  the  charge  of  blasphemy  apply. 
He  not  only  took  up  arms  against  the 
religion  which  acknowledges  the  one 
true  God,  but  also  claimed  to  be 
publiclv  worshipped,  and  arrogated  to 
himself  the  title — "the  eternal  one." 
The  Jewish  power,  and  that  of  Pagan 
Bome,  were  the  powers  which  vexed  and 
persecuted  the  Church  of  God.  (Bev. 
xiii.  1 — 18;  xvii.  1 — 18 ;  Euseb,  ii.  25.) 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  Papal 
power  is  intended  to  be  represented 
by  the  terms  '*  Antichrist"  and  the 
^man  of  sin."  But  who  does  not 
Jknow  that  the  principle  of  Bomanism 
is  of  far  wider  range  and  more  ex- 
tended influence  than  the  Bomish 
-community.  What  church  is  entirely 
destitute  of  it  ?  Nay,  what  community 
faas  not  much  of  it  ?  Its  leaven  may  be 
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seen  quietlv  impregnating  the  minds  of 
stereotyped  professors  of  Christianity 
every  where,  in  phases  and  forms  in- 
numerable. 

ANTIOCH=:  place  that  withstands 
or  lasts  out.  1.  A  city  of  Syria,  situated 
on  the  river  Orontes,  and  tiie  royal 
residence  and  metropolis  of  all  Syria. 
It  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicanor, 
and  named  by  him  after  the  name  of 
his  father  Antiochus.  This  city  was 
a  place  of  great  opulence  and  com- 
mercial enterprise,  and  it  is  celebrated 
by  Cicero  as  being  opulent  and  abound- 
ing in  men  of  taste  and  letters.  Its 
privileges  made  it  a  jplftce  of  great 
resort  for  the  Jews.  The  distinctive 
name  of  Christians  was  here  first 
applied  to  the  followers  of  Jesus. 
(Acts  xi.  19—27.)  And  it  was  the 
centre  whence  issued  the  first  system- 
atic effort  to  bring  the  Gentiles  into 
the  enjoyment  of  Christianity.  (Acts 
xiii.  1—4.)  The  calamities  which 
have  befallen  the  citvof  Antioch — from 
at  least  fifteen  sieges,  and  seven  earth- 
quakes, in  which  many  thousands 
{»en8hed — are  probably  without  paral- 
el  in  severity,  and  have  long  since  re- 
duced the  city  to  desolation.  The 
splendid  buil^ngs  of  ancient  times 
have  given  place  to  mean  hoveht,  and  a 
population  of  600,000  souls  is  reduced 
to  10,000,  and  these  are  wretched 
and  miserable  in  the  extreme.  In 
1872>  an  earthquake  overwhelmed 
even  the  ruins  of  the  city ;  so  that  it 
may  be  said,  with  the  force  of  literal 
truth,  that  every  thing  relating  to 
Antioch  is  past.  There  are  several 
ancient  coins  of  Antioch  in  existence. 
It  is  now  called  Antakia,  (Acts  xir. 
26—28;  XV.  1—40.)  2.  A  city  of 
Pisidia,  so  called  because  it  was 
attached  to  that  province,  and  was  its 
capital,  although  situated  in  Phrygia. 
It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Mag- 
nesia, on  the  Meander,  probably  under 
the  auspices  of  Antiochus.  Paul  and 
Barnabas  preached  here ;  and  we  hare 
a  fuller  abstract  of  one  of  Paul's 
sermons  at  this  place,  than  of  any  of 
the  apostolic  discourses.  (Acts  xiii. 
14—52 ;  xiv.  19—24 ;  2  Tim.  iii,  11.) 
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Theraini  of  tbis  dtj  aie  ttUI  to  be 
seen  on  an  isolated  rock,  about  one 
mile  and  a  balf  from  the  modem  town 
of  Yalobatch. 

ANTIPAS=/br  all  A  "faithful 
martyr  "  in  the  primitire  chnrch.  (Rev. 
il  13'.) 

ANTIPATRIS=/ar  the  fatktr.  A 
city  of  Palestine,  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  fertile  and  well-watered  plain, 
between  Csaarea  and  Lydda,  called  by 
Josephus,' the  plain  of  OapharSaba.^' 
It  waB  rebuilt  by  Herod  the  Great,and 
called  "  Antipatns,"  in  honour  of  his 
father,  Antipater.  Its  ancient  splen- 
dour has  passed  away;  it  is  now 
nsrked  by  the  ruins  called  Bat-elAin. 
(AcU  xxiu.  31  ;  Ant  xyi.  5.  2.) 

ANTOTHIJAH  =  answers  from 
Jthovak.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin. 
(I  Chron.  Tiii.  24.) 
ANTOTHITE— See  Asathoth. 
AXUB  =  bcund  together,  A  de- 
fendant of  Jndah.  (1  Chron.  ir.  8.) 
APE.  This  animal  was  among  the 
vtides  of  merchandise  imported  from 
Ophir,  in  Solomon's  ships.  (1  Kings  x. 
32;  2  Chron.  ix.  22.)  The  ape  was 
to  object  of  worship  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  is  still  such  in  many  parts 
of  India.  We  hare  an  account  of  a 
temple  in  India,  dedicated  to  the 
worihip  of  the  ape  or  monkey,  sup- 
ported by  seren  hundred  columns,  not 
inferior  to  those  of  the  Roman  Pan- 
tlieoii. 

AP£Li:«ES=ejrpc//iii^.  A  Christian 
neotioned  by  Paul.  (Rom.  xvi.  10.) 

APHARSACHIT£S»  and  APHAR- 
SATHCHITES.  The  names  of  two 
Anyrian  tribes,  otherwise  unknown; 
vBMt,  perhaps,  they  are  to  be  re- 
|vded  as  one  and  the  same.  Not  im- 
pobably  they  were  the  Paraetaceniy 
Wween  Persia  and  Media.  (Ezr.  ir. 
9 ;  ▼.  6 ;  Ti.  6 ;  compare  Herodt,  1. 101.) 

APHARSITES.  The  name  of  a 
tribe  from  which  a  colony  was  sent  to 
^^■msria.  Hiller  understands  by  them 
tbePorrJlasit,  a  tribe  of  eastern  Media. 
Gtaenins  thinks  the  Persians  them- 
lehres  are  meant.  (Ezr.  ir.  9.) 

A^HEK=strengtk,  or  fortress.  1. 
Adty  in  the  tribe  of  Asher,  called 
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"  Aphik"  in  Judg.  i.  31.  The  site  is 
probably  marked  by  the  ruins  called 
A/ka,  in  Lebanon,  between  Byblus  and 
Baalbec.  (Josh.  xiii.  4 ;  xix.  30.)  2.  A 
city  probably  on  the  east  of  the  sea  of 
Gidilee,  the  site  of  which  is  still  called 
Feik.  (1  Kings  XX.  26.)  3.  A  city  in 
Issachar,  near  Jezreel.  (1  Sam.  iv.  1 ; 
xxix.  1 ;  Josh.  xii.  18.) 

APBISJLAM^  strong  place.  A  city 
in  the  mountains  of  Juaab.  (Josh.  xv. 
58.) 

APHIAH=reih'nc//ed;  refreshed.    A 
descendant  of  Benjamin.     (1   Sam. 
ix.  1.) 
APfllK.— See  Aphbk. 
APHRAH.-r-See  Ophrah. 
APHSES=(ft8P«r5tan.  Tlie  founder 
of  the  eighteenth  class  in  David's  divi- 
sion of  the  priests.  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  15.^ 
APOLLONIA =r<^/on  o/Jdo/Zo.  A 
city  of  Macedonia,  situated  oetween 
Amphipolis  and  Thessalonica.    It  was 
so   called    from   a   splendid    temple 
erected  in  honour  of  Apollo :  it  is  now 
called  Erisso.    (Acts  xvii.  1.) 

APOLLOS=e2^/roy«r.  A  Jewish 
Christian,  bom  at  Alexandria;  he 
was  skilled  in  the  Scriptures,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  his  eloquence  and  suc- 
cess in  propagating  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. (Acts  xviii.  24 — 28;  xix.  1; 
1  Cor.  i.  12 ;  Tit.  iii.  13.) 
APOLLYON.— See  Abaddoh. 
APOSTLE.  The  Greek  word  apos- 
tolas  signifies  one  sent  forth^  a  tnes' 
senger,  ambassador;  and  is  used  in  the 
New  Testament  as  a  descriptive  ap- 
pellation of  the  immediate  twelve  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  Christ.  They  were 
eye-witnesses  of  His  power  and  glory, 
and  were  inrested  with  His  authority, 
filled  with  His  spirit,  entrusted  with 
His  doctrines  and  services,  and  chosen 
to  organise  His  church.  (Acts  i.  21, 
22.)  Their  names  were,  Simon  Peter^ 
also  called  Cephas^  and  Barjona ;  An^ 
drew  ;  James  and  John,  sons  of  Zebe- 
dee;  Philip;  Bartholomew,  also  called 
Nathanaei; . Thomas,  also  called  Didif" 
mus ;  Matthew,  also  called  Levi  ; 
Simon  Zelotes,  or  the  Canaaniie;  James 
and  Jude,  who  is  also  called  Judas 
Lebbcns,  and  Thaddceus^  sons  of  Al- 
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BvU,  bnt  onlj  a  tract  of  country  on 
the  east  and  sonth  of  Palestine,  as  far 
as  to  the  Bed  Sea.  This  tract  was 
anciently  called  Eastland,  or  the  "  East 
Country."  (Gen.  xxv.  6.)  Arabia  is 
generally  distinguished  into  three 
parts,  tibe  name  of  each  being  indica- 
tive of  the  face  of  the  soil,  and  its 
general  character. 

1.  Arabia  T)KSKRTJL=de8ert,  This 
part  includes  the  vast  deserts  of  sand, 
with  here  and  there  a  palm  tree,  and 
a  spring  of  brackisb  water.  It  has 
the  mountains  of  Gilead  west,  and  the 
river  Euphrates  north-east;  it  com- 
prehends the  country  of  the  Jtursans, 
the  Edomites,  the  Nabathasans,  the 
people  of  Kedar,  and  others,  who  led 
a  wandering  life,  having  no  cities  or 
fixed  habitations,  but  dwelling  in 
tents  ;  such  are  called  Bedawin.  ra.xii 
visited  the  northern  part  of  Arabia 
Deserta,  which  lay  adjacent  to  the 
territories  of  Damascus.    (Gkd.  i.  17.) 

2.  Ababia  FETRiBA  =  roc^.  This 
part  lies  south  of  Palestine,  and  had 
Petra  for  its  capital,  whence  the  re- 
gion probably  took  its  name.  This 
region,  so  remarkable  for  its  mountains 
and  sandy  plains,  extended  to  Egypt, 
and  included  the  peninsula  of  Mount 
Sinai.  In  this  region,  sparsely  inter- 
sected by  fruitful  valleys,  dwelt  the 
Edomites,  the  Amalekites,  the  Hivites, 
and  a  verv  powerful  tribe  of  Ishmael- 
ites  called  Nabathsans.  The  Kaba- 
thieans  spread  themselves  over  the 
whole  of  desert  Arabia,  but  gradually 
became  more  fixed  in  their  habits,  and 
engaged  actively  in  commerce,  until 
they  grew  up  into  the  powerfid  king- 
dom of  Arabia  Petriea.  In  Gal.  iv. 
24,  25,  Arabia  Petrasa  is  meant. 

8.  Arabia  Felix  =  happy.  This 
part  lies  still  farther  south,  being 
bounded  east  by  the  Persian  Gul^ 
south  by  the  ocean  between  Africa  and 
India,  and  west  bv  the  Bed  Sea.  The 
southern  part  ot  this  region,  now 
called  Yemen,  was  peopled  by  the  true 
south  Arabians,  in  aistinction  from 
the  mixed  tribes;  and  claimed  their 
descent  from  Hymjar  —  henoe  the 
Hymyarites — a  descendant  of  Joktan. 
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They  were  unlike  the  shepherds  and 
robbers  of  the  other  districts,  as  they 
had   permanent    abodes,    supported 
themselves  by  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, and    once   possessed  a  high 
degree  of  wealth  and  refinement.  This 
country  abounded  with  riches,  espe- 
cially in  the  interior,  producing  various 
species  of  odoriferous  shrubs  and  fra- 
grant gums,  as  frankincense,  myrrh, 
balm  and  cassia  ;    though   some  of 
these  were  probably  articles  of  com- 
merce from  India.    It  is  supposed  that 
most  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  Ex. 
XXX.  23,  24,  34,  were  imported  from 
happy  Arabia ;  and  even  at  this  day, 
caravans  of  merchants,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Ishmaelites,  and  Midian- 
ites,  are  found  traversing  the  same 
deserts,  conveying  the  same  articles  of 
commerce,  and  in  the  same  manner, 
as  in   the    days  of  Joseph.     (Qtn. 
xxxvii    25.)     The  queen  of  Sheba 
probably  reigned  over  some  part  of 
Arabia  Felix,     (l  Kings  x.  1.)     The 
northern  part  ot  this  region  is  now 
called  Hedjaz ;  and  is  celebrated  on 
account  of  the  Muhammedan  cities  of 
Mecca  and  Medina  being  situated  in 
it.    The  Arabic  language  is  the  ver- 
nacular language  of  Arabia,  Syria, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  of  some  parts  of 
India.    (Judg.  vi.  3 ;  1  Kings  iv.  30 ; 
2  Chron.  xxi.  16  ;  Isa.  xiii.  20.) 

ABAD=to^/Zee,  to  he  wild,  untamed* 
1.  A  Canaanitish  city  in  the  south  of 
Judah.  The  site  of  this  ancient  city 
is  a  barren  looking  eminence  rising 
above  the  surrounding  country,  now 
called  Tel  Arad,  In  Num.  xxL  1 ; 
xxxiii.  40,  ''king  Arad,"  is  incorrect 
for  "  king  of  Arad."  (Josh.  xii.  14 ; 
Judg.  i.  16.)  2.  A  descendant  of  Ben- 
jamin.   (1  Chron.  viii.  15.) 

ABAH=toaj(/arifi9.  1.  A  descen- 
dant of  Asher.  (1  Chron.  vii.  39.)  2. 
One  whose  posterity  returned  from  the 
exile.  (Ezr.  ii.  5;  Neh.  vi.  18;  vii. 
10.) 

ABAM=At9A  region,  the  High  lands, 
1.  A  son  of  Snem;  (Gten.  x.  22,  28 ;) 
who  appears  to  have  given  his  name 
to  the  region  of  Aram  or  Stria  ;  which 
included  northern  Syria  or  the  terri- 
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torj  of  Bamaseiu ;  (1  Kings  x.  29 ; 
xi.  25 ;  XT.  18 ;  Isa-  rii.  8 ;  Am.  i.  6 ;) 
while  a  part  of  Aramaea  or  Syria  also 
comprehended  Mesopotamia,  which 
the  Hebrews  called  **  Aram-Naha- 
raim"= Syria  of  the  two  rirers,  and 
Pftdsn-Anun.  (Num.  xxiii.  7 ;  Jndg. 
iii.  d,  10  margin ;  Ps.  Ix.  title.)  On 
the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates  lay 
the  small  state  of  Aram-Zobah  = 
%uni*fta/u>n  ;  (2  Sam.  riii.  8 — 6 ;  x. 
^ ;  Ps.  Ix.  title ;)  and  other  Syrian  dis- 
tricts and  towns.  2.  A  grandson  of 
Nihor.  (Gen.  xxii.  21.)  8.  A  descen- 
dant of  Asher.  (1  Chron.  rii.  84.)  4. 
—See  Ram. 

AKAMITESS.  The  mother  of 
Kachir  is  called  **  the  Aramitess/' 
thit  is,  the  Syrian.  (1  Chron.  rii.  14.) 

ARAK=K7tU  goat.     A  descendant 

of  Sdr.    (Qen.  xxxyi.  28 ;  1  Chron.  i. 

42.) 

ARAKIAH. — See  Ajulxtnah. 

ARARAT  =:Ai>/y  land,     A    region 
or  pTOfince  near  the  middle  of  Ar- 
menia, between  the  Araxes  and  the 
1^  Van  and  Oroomiah.    It  is  some- 
times taken  in  A  wider  sense  for  Ar- 
n«iua  itself.    ( Jer.  li.  27.)    Ararat  is 
tnuuUted  the  ^  land  of  Armenia,"  in 
2  Kings  xix.  37  ;  Isa.  xxxyii.  38.    In 
^^  Till  4,  it  IB  said,  the  ark  rested 
^'spon  the  mountains  of  Ararat."  Bnt 
Axartt,  in  this   passage,  is  evidently 
the  name  of  a  region,  and  not  strictly 
o(  i  particular  xnonntain.    The  range 
of  Doantains  with  which  what  is  now 
called  lionnt  Ararat  is  connected,  and 
of  vhich  it  forms  the  termination  to- 
▼tfds  the  S.  E.,  is  a  branch  of  the 
C&ncasian  chain*  and  forms  a  link  in 
the  immense  chain  of  the  Cilician  Tau- 
ns,  Momt  Arstrat  is  situated  in  39° 
^y  of  north  Utitnde,  and  44"  8(y  of 
<**t  longitude,  and  about  160  miles 
^'on  Erz  Rum.    It  is  a  stupendous 
iBoostain,  rising  majestically  out  of  a 
^^  pUin,  and  was  considered  inacces- 
■>^  to  the  snmmit,  until  Prof.  Parrot, 
of  the  oniTersity  of  I>orpat,  Russia,  on 
^  9ch  of  Oetoher,  1829,  after  two 
'■iltDtt,  OYercame  erery  impediment. 
%  trigonometrical  measurement  he 

^^eertained  that  the  larger  and  prin- 
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cipal  peak  is  about  17,340  English 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Sea.    He 
describes  the  summit  as  being  a  slightly 
convex,  almost  circular  platform,  about 
213  feet  in  diameter,  which  at  the  ex- 
tremity declines  pretty  steeply  on  all 
sides.    He  subsequently  ascended  the 
little  Ararat,  which  is  about   13,100 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Sea.    The 
two  summits  are  about  36,000  feet 
apart.    The  entire  upper  region  of  the 
mountain  is  covered  with  perpetual 
snow  and  ice ;  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  great  peak  is  annually  increasing 
in  consequence  of  the  continued  ac- 
cession of  ice.  The  eternal  snows  upon 
its    summit    occasionally    form    vast 
avalanches,  which  precipitate  them- 
selves down  its  sides,  with  a  sound 
not,  unlike    that   of  an  earthquake. 
From  its  great  height,  Mount  Ararat 
is  visible  at  the  distance  of  several 
days'  journey.    Mr.  Layard,  from  the 
Alpine  heights  of  Kurdistan,  at  the 
distance  of  about  145  miles,  beheld  it. 
He  says,  "  I  climbed  up  a  solitary  rock 
to  take  bearings  of  the  principal  peaks 
around  us.    A  sight  as  magnificent  as 
unexpected  awaited  me.    Far  to  the 
north,  and  high  above  the  dark  moun- 
tain  ranges,    which    spread    like    a 
troubled  sea  beneath  my  feet,  rose  one 
solitary    cone    of    unspotted    white, 
sparkling  in  the  rays  of  the  sun.    Its 
form  could  not  be  mistaken ;  it  was 
Mount  Ararat."    In  1840  the  region 
of  Ararat  was  visited  by  an  earth- 
quake,   which    in    a    few    moments 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  country. 
Masses  of  rock,  ice,  and  snow,  were, 
thrown  at  one  single  bound  from  the 
various  points  of  the  mountain  to  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  where  they  lay 
scattered  over  an  extent  of  several 
miles.    However,  we  have  no  evidence 
that  the  ark  rested  on  the  summit  of 
this  particular  mountain.  The  "moun- 
tains of  Ararat"  seem  to  designate 
some  part  of  the  mountainous  range 
on  or  near  to  which  the  ark  became 
more  stationary,  as  the  waters  were 
abating ;  bnt  the  place  where  the  ark 
settled  was  not  so  high  as  to  preclude 
an  easy  and  safe  descent  of  all  the 
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ABIMATH£A=M«  Atfi^Ate.  A  city 
of  Palestine,  whence  came  Joseph  the 
counsellor,  mentionedinLukexxiii.51. 
It  is  snpposed  to  be  now  represented 
bj  the  village  Renthieh,  on  the  Damas- 
cas  road,  towards  Lydda. 

AB10CR=v€aerable.    1.  The  kingg 
of  Ellasar.  (Gren.  xiv.  1.)  2.  A  captain^ 
in  the  coart  of  Babylon.  (Oan.  ii.  14.) 

ABISAI =arrou7  of  Aria.  One  of 
the  ten  sons  of  Haman.  (Est.  ix.  9.) 

ABISTARCUUS  =  acceptable  chief. 
A  native  of  Thessalonica,  and  com- 
panion of  Paul.  (Acts  xix.  29 ;  xx.  4 ; 
xxvii.  2  ;  Col.  iv.  10.) 

AB1ST0B\JLUS  =  acceptable  coun- 
sdhr,  A  Christian  spoken  of  by  Panl. 
(Rom.  xvi.  10.) 

ARE.  The  vessel  constructed  by 
Noah  at  God's  command,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  himself  and  family,  and  a 
stock  of  the  various  animals,  when  the 
waters  of  the  flood  inundated  the  in- 
habited earth.  The  ark,  or  as  the  He- 
brews called  it,  the  chest,  was  not  a 
regular  built  ship,  but  a  building  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  with  a  flat 
bottom,  and  sloping  roof.  Its  form  was 
not  adapted  for  sauing,  but  rather  to 
secure  slowness  of  motion  when  borne 
up  by  the  waters.  This  capacious  ves- 
sel was  constructed  of  oc>pAer=cypress 
wood,  and  covered  with  pitch  or  bitu- 
men, to  exclude  the  water.  It  was 
800  cubits  =  525  feet  in  length,  50 
cubits  =87  feet  6  inches  in  breadth, 
30  cubits =52  feet  6  inches  in  height ; 
reckoning  the  cubit  at  21  inches.  It 
had  lower,  second,  and  third  stories, 
besides  what  in  common  vessels  is  called 
'*  the  hold."  A  door  was  placed  in  the 
side ;  and  it  had  also  a  window,  proba- 
bly fixed  in  the  roof.  The  ark  was  un- 
doubtedly adequate  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  prepared;  but  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  capacious  enough  to 
hold  the  pairs  of  some  animals,  and  the 
septuples  of  others,  of  all  the  species. 
The  number  of  existing  species  of  ani- 
mals far  exceeds  the  estimate  of  several 
well-meaning  calculators.  It  is  simply 
absurd  to  say  that  the  genera  alone 
were  preserved,  and  that  these  after 
the  flood,  produced  the  species. 
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Species  have  a  real  and  permanent 
existence  in  nature,  and  each  was 
endowed,  at  the  time  of  its  creation, 
with  the  attributes  and  organization 
by  which  it  is  now  distinguished.  So 
that,  instead  of  three  or  four  hundred 
species,  derived  from  a  few  genera,  the 
probable  number  existing  on  the  globe 
is  not  less  than  half  a/nillion.  Already 
there  have  been  described  about  1,000 
species  of  mammalia,  6,000  species  of 
birds,  120,000  species  of  insects,  2,000 
species  of  reptiles  and  amphibious  ani- 
mals, 6,000  species  of  fishes,  besides 
vast  multitudes  of  conchyliaand  naked 
moUusca,  idi  of  which  must  have  been 
provided  with  space  and  food.  When 
we  consider  the  very  different  kinds  of 
receptacle  which  would  be  necessary  for 
the  different  species  of  animals,  col- 
lected from  the  various  climates  of  the 
earth's  surface,  the  quantity  and  variety 
of  food  necessary  for  a  twelvemonth's 
subsistence,  the  necessity  of  ventilation 
and  cleaning  out  of  the  various  re- 
ceptacles, the  fact  that  some  fish  and 
shell  animals  cannot  live  in  salt  water, 
and  others  not  in  fresh,  we  irresistibly 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  deluge 
was  not  absolutely  universal,  and  that 
every  species  of  animals  could  not  possi- 
bly— nay,  was  never  intended  to— find 
a  home  in  the  ark.  The  species  of  ani- 
mals commonly  inhabiting  the  region 
where  man  existed  appear  to  have  been 
preserved  in  the  ark,  while  that  region 
was  merged  in  the  waters  of  the  flood. 
The  ark  appears  to  have  been  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
^ears  in  building ;  but  the  place  where 
It  was  built  is  unknown.  (Gen.  vi.  13 
—22  ;  vU.  1—24 ;  viii.  1—19 ;  1.  Pet. 
iii.  20A— See  Flood. 

ARK  OF  THE  Covenant.  The  small 
chest  or  coffer,  which  stood  within  the 
vail,  in  the  Most  Holy  Place  in  the  ta- 
bernacle. It  was  four  feet  four  inches 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  two  feet  seven 
inches  and  a  hidf  in  width,  and  the 
same  in  height.  It  was  made  of  shit- 
tim  wood,  and  covered  with  plates  of 
gold.  A  border  or  crown  of  gold  en- 
circled it  near  the  top,  and  it  was  snr- 
mountedby  the  mercy-seat,  which  was 
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of  solid  gold,  and  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  a  cover  or  lid  to  the  ark.  On 
each  end  of  the  mercj-seat  was  placed 
a  golden  chemb,  facing  inwards,  and 
bcmding  down  orer  the  ark.  The  wings 


of  the  chembim  orershadowed  the 
mercj-seat,  whence  shone  forth  the 
Shekinah — the  awfol  and  mysterions 
symbol  of  the  Dirine  Presence.  (Ex. 
xxT.  10—22 ;  Ler.  xvi.  2 ;  Num.  vii.  89; 
Ps.  xriit  11 ;  Ixxx.  1 ;  xcix.  1.)  Two 
^e*  of  gold  were  attached  to  each 
side  of  the  ark,  in  which  were  placed 
the  staves  by  which  it  was  carried  from 
place  to  place.  The  ark  contained 
she  tables  of  the  ten  commandments, 
written  by  the  finger  of  God,  and  con- 
stituting the  testimony  or  evidence  of 
the  covenant  between  God  and  His 
people.  nSx.  xxxiv.  89 ;  xl.  20;  Deut. 
xxxi.  26.)  The  golden  vase  in  which 
the  manna  was  preserved,  (Ex.  xvi. 
83, 84,)  Aaron's  rod,  which  budded, 
blossomed,  and  yielded  fruit,  (Num. 
xvii.  10,)  and  the  copy  of  the  book  of 
the  law,  (Ex.  xxv.  16,  21 ;  1  Sam.  x. 
25,)  appear  to  have  been  laid  up  '*  be- 
fore the  ark  of  testimony  ;**  not  in  the 
Host  Holy  Place,  but  in  the  Holy 
Place,  where  stood  the  golden  altar  of 
■  neense.  (1  Kings  viii.  9;  Ex.  xxx. 
6.  7;  Heb.  ix.  4;  2  Chron.  v.  10.) 
After  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  the 
ark  continued  some  time  at  Gilgal; 
CJosh.  iv.  19,  20 ;)  it  was  afterwards 
Mcated  in  Bethel — rendered  **the 
boose  of  God;"  (Judg.  xx.  26,  27,  31 
Bsigin;)  whence  it  was  removed  to 
Shiloh.  (1  Sam.  i.  8.)  It  was  sub- 
sequently placed  at  Kirjath-jearim ; 
(I  Smol  Tii.  1,  2 ;)  and  in  the  palace 
of  Zion.  (2  Sam.  vi.  2,  11,  12.)  It 
VIS  finally  deposited  by  Solomon  in  the 
temple.  (2  Chron.  r.  2—9.)  The  ark 
sppears  to  have  been  lost  at  the  capti- 
vity; bnf  it  is  not  known  whether  a  new 
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one  was  provided  for  the  second  temple. 
In  Sev.  xi.  19,  'Hhe  ark  of  His  testa- 
ment," seen  in  heaven,  denotes  the  ex- 
tinction of  Judaism,  and  that  His  laws 
underthe  new  covenant  are  no  longer  of 
local,  but  of  universal  obligation.  On 
the  monuments  of  Egypt,  some  of  the 
shrines,  borne  in  procession  by  the 
priests,  having  around  them  symbolic 
figures,  seem  to  have  been  not  unlike 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  among  the 
Hebrews. 

ARKITErr/feer.  An  inhabitant  of 
the  Phenician  city  Arka,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  found  at  the  western 
base  of  Lebanon,  to  the  northward  of 
Tripoli,  and  are  called  Arka.  (Gen. 
X.  17.^ 

ARM.  This  term  is  used  as  the 
symbol  of  strength  or  power ;  (1  Sam. 
ii.  81 ;  Fs.  x.  15  ;)  the  infinite  power 
of  Grod.  (Ex.  vi.  6 ;  Jer.  xxvii.  6 ;  xxxii. 
17.)  In  Isa.  lii.  10,  allusion  is  made  to 
the  ancient  custom  of  making  hare  Ms 
arm  by  throwing  it  out  of  the  loose 
garment,  so  that  its  strength  and  action 
might  be  free.  In  Isa  liii.  1,  2,  "  the 
ABM  of  the  Lord"  seems  to  be  used 
appellatively  of  the  Messiah. 

ARMAGEDDON=iiioMnr  or  field  of 
Megiddo.  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
city  of  Megiddo,  in  the  great  plain,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel.  It  was  the 
scene  of  a  double  slaughter,  first  of 
the  Canaanites,  and  again  of  the  He- 
brews. (Judg.  V.  19 ;  2  Kingsxxiii.  29  ; 
2  Chron.  xxxv.  22.)  Hence  in  Rev. 
xvi.  16,  Armageddon  represents  the 
spot  where  the  armies  from  the 
Euphrates  were  to  assemble,  to  assist 
in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Jose- 
phus  says — "  Vespasian  came  by  land 
into  Syria,  where  he  gathered  together 
the  Roman  forces,  with  a  considerable 
number  of  auxiliaries  from  the  kings 
of  that  neighbourhood."  {Jos,  Wars^ 
iii.  1.8;  4.  2.) 

KBME:^lX=elevated  region.  This 
name  is  given  as  the  translation  of 
"Ararat."  (2  Kings  xix.  87;  Isa. 
xxxvii.  88.^  Armenia  is  a  country  of 
Western  Asia ;  which  included  the 
ancient  provinces  of  Ashkenaz,  Ara- 
rat, Minni,  and  Togarmah.  (Jer.  li.  27; 
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''arts''  refers  to  the  pretended  skill 
ia  the  practice  of  magic  and  as- 
trology. 

ARTIBOTH=neMi;orik,  windows,  A 
place  in  Judah.  (I  Kings  ir.  10.) 

ARUMAHrr  fo/ly.  A  city  near 
Neapolis ;  (Judg.  ix.  41 ;)  also  called 
"  Bumah."  (2  Kings  xxiii.  26.) 

ARVAD=  a  wandering,  place  of 
fugitives.  A  Phenician  city,  npon  an 
island  of  the  same  name,  nearly  as 
large  as  Tyre,  three  miles  from  Tor- 
tosa,  and  abont  two  miles  from  the 
coast.  (6en.  x.  18 ;  1  Chron.  i.  16 ;  Ezek. 
xzvii.  8,  11.)  It  is  now  called  Buad, 
and  contains  abont  2,000  inhabitants. 
Here  are  many  marble  and  granite 
colnmns,  and  other  monuments  of  re- 
mote antiquity,  scattered  over  the 
island.  Severid  large  castles,  in  good 
repair,  still  protect  the  isle  from  in- 
vasion and  insult.  The  "  Arradites" 
are,  as  in  ancient  times,  nearly  all 
mariners  or  shipwrights.  It  ii  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  '*  Arpad"  or 
ArphaA** =siqmorted,  fortified^  a  city 
often  couplea  with  Hamath,  and 
goremed  by  its  own  kings  ;  though 
others  suppose  this  to  be  a  different 
place.  (2  Kings  xyiii.  84 ;  xlx.  18 ;  Isa. 
X.  9  ;  xxxri.  19 ;  xxxYii.  18 ;  Jer.  xlix. 
28.) 

ABZA=earfA.    A    steward  under 
£lah,  king  of  Israel.  (1  Kings  xvi.  9.) 

ASA=phi/sician.  1.  The  third  king 
of  Judah ;  he  succeeded  his  father 
Abijam  b.o.  955,  and  reigned  forty-one 
years  at  Jerusalem.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  his  success  in  war,  and  his 
seal  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  He 
expelled  those  who,  from  sacrilegious 
superstition,  prostituted  themselves  in 
honour  of  their  false  gods;  purified 
Jerusalem  from  the  infamous  practices 
attending  the  worship  of  idols ;  and  de- 
prived his  mother  of  her  office  and 
dignity  of  queen,  because  she  erected 
an  idol  to  Astarte.  In  the  latter  part 
of  Ids  life,  he  became  diseased  in  his 
feet ;  and  Scripture  reproaches  him  with 
having  had  recourse  to  the  pbvsicians, 
rather  than  to  the  Lord.  (1  Kings  xv. 
8  ;  2  Chron.  xvi.  2.)  2  A  Lcvite.  (1 
ChroD.  ix.  16.) 
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ASAHELs  whom  God  made,  con- 
stituted. 1.  A  son  of  Zeruiah,  and  one 
of  David's  distinguished  officers.  (2 
Sam.  IL  18—28.)  2.  One  of  the  itiner- 
ant Levites.  (2  Chron.  xvii.  8.)  3.  A 
Levite.  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  18.)  4.  The 
father  of  Jonathan.    (Ezr.  x.  15.) 

ASAIAH = whom  Jehovah  made,  con- 
stituted. 1.  A  servant  of  king'Josiah; 
(2  Chron.  xxxiv.  20;)  also  written 
"  Asahiah."  (2  Kings  xxii.  12,  14.)  2. 
A  descendant  of  Simeon.  (1  Chron. 
iv.  36.)  3.  A  chief  of  the  Levites. 
(I  Chron.  vi.  30 ;  xv.  6,  11.)  4.  A  de- 
scendant of  Judah.    (1  Chron.  ix.  5.) 

ASAPH =co2?ec/or,  assembler.  1.  A 
Levite  and  celebrated  musician  in 
David's  time.  His  name  is  also  pre- 
fixed to  twelve  Psalms,  the  fiftieth, 
and  from  the  seventy- third  to  the 
eighty-third.  That  thev  were  not  all 
written  by  him  is  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  allusion  is  made  in  some  of 
them  to  events  which  took  place  after 
his  death.  Perhaps  they  were  set  to 
music  by  his  descendants.  He  is  also 
called  a  "  seer"  or  prophet.  (1  Chron. 
vi.  89 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  16 ;  Ezr.  ii. 
41.;)  2.  The  father  of  Joah.  (2  Kings 
xviii.  18 ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  3.)  3.  The  chief 
forester  to  Artaxerxes.    (Neh.  li.  8.) 

ASABEEL=:whom  God  hath  bound. 
A  descendant  of  Judah.  (1  Chron. 
iv.  16.) 

ASABELAH=Kpn^Af  towards  God. 
One  of  the  sons  of  Asapfi.  (1  Chron. 
XXV.  2.)  In  the  14th  verse  he  is 
called  "  Jesharelah." 

ASCENSION.  The  vUible  eleva- 
tion  of  Christ  to  heaven.  When  our 
Lord  had  risen  from  the  dead,  in  the 
same  natural  body  of  flesh  and  blood 
which  had  been  taken  down  from  the 
cross  and  laid  in  the  sepulchre,  and 
by  His  manifestations  to  His  disciples 
and  others  for  the  space  of  forty  days, 
not  only  fulfilled  His  mission  ou 
earth,  but  given  the  most  indubitable 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  He  had  lisen. 
He  led  the  Apostles  out  to  Bethany, 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  a  mile  or  more  below  the  sum- 
mit or  ridge;  and  while  bestowing 
upon  them  His  parting  blessing  He 
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was  ''taken  ap,  and  a  clond  received 
Him  oat  of  their  right."  The  Saviour 
thaa  appears  to  have  assumed  a  glorified 
body  in  His  ascension  to  heaven,  in 
which  He  now  appears  on  His  media- 
torial throne,  as  the  great  High 
Priest  of  onr  profession.  (Luke  xxiv. 
50, 61 ;  Acta  L  2—12 ;  Ps.  xxiv.  7—10; 
Heb.  iv.  14;  ix,  24;  1  Cor.  xv.  24— 
28 ;  Bev.  v.  6.) 

AS£NATH=:6e&m^«  to,  or  is  ik- 
voted  to  Neithy  the  Minerva  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  daughter  of  Potiphe- 
rah,  priest  of  On,  the  wife  of  Joseph ; 
she  was  the  mother  of  Ephraim  and 
Hanasseh.    (Gen.  xli.  45 ;  xlvi.  20.) 

ASH.— See  Five. 

ASH  AN  =smoA:e.  A  city  of  Judah, 
bnt  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Si- 
meonites.  (Josh.  xv.  42 ;  xix.  7.)  It 
is  called  *'  Chor-ashan  " =8moking  fur- 
B^er;  (ISam.  XXX.  30 ; )  now  Hazanah. 

ASHB£A=:i  adjure.  A  descend- 
sot  of  Jadah,  who  superintended  a 
cotton  mannfactorj  in  Egypt,  before 
the  exodus.    (1  Chron.  iv.  21.) 

ASHBEL =sen/ence  of  God,  A  son 
of  Benjamin;  his  descendants  were 
called  '*  Ashbelites."  (Gen.  xlvi.  21 ; 
1  Chron.  viii.  1 ;  Num.  xxvi.  38.) 

ASHCHENAZ.— See  Ashkemaz. 

ASBDOD^attrong-holdy  castle.  One 
of  the  five  principal  cities  of  the 
PhiUstlnes,  although  assigned  to  the 
tribe  of  Jndah,  but  never  conquered 
hj  them.  It  was  the  key  of  Palestine 
towards  Egypt,  and  was  not  far  from 
Askelon.  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
"  Azotus."  Here  stood  the  temple  of 
Dagon ;  and  hither  the  ark  was  first 
brought,  after  the  fatal  battle  at  Eben- 
exer.  The  city  was  captured  by  U»- 
iiah,  king  of  Jadah  ;  (2  Chron.  xxvi. 
I ;)  and  by  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria, 
'ht^  XX,  i,)  as  mentioned  also  in  the 
nmeifonn  annals  pf  his  reign.  It  sus- 
tained a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years, 
V  Psammitichns,  king  of  Egypt, 
vhieh  it  the  longest  siege  on  record, 
'^e  inhabitants  were  called  '^Ash- 
ioditet."  It  is  now  a  miserable  village, 
railed  Esd^  situated  on  a  low  round 
esinence,  with  orchards  of  figs,  olives, 
Apricots,  and  pomegranates.  Porter 
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says,  "  old  fragments  of  columns  and 
sculptured  capitals  are  piled  up  in  the 
fences."  (Josh.  xiii.  3 ;  xv.  47 ;  1  Sam. 
V.  1 ;  vi.  17 ;  Acts  viii.  40.) 

ASHDOTH=ott(pounn^  of  torrents, 
a  ravine.  A  district  situated  along  the 
foot  of  Mount  Pisgah,  which  was  di- 
vided between  the  tribes  of  Beuben, 
Gad,  and  Manasseh;  it  is  translated 
"springs;"  (Josh.  x.  40;  xii.  8;) 
called  also  "  Ashdoth-Pisgah'^^ra- 
rinM  of  Pittffoh ;  (Dent.  iii.  17 ;  Josh, 
xii.  3 ;  xiii.  20 ;)  in  the  margin,  springs 
ofPisQoK,  as  in  Deut.  iv.  49. 

ASHER =AapptneM.  1.  A  son  of 
Jacob  by  Zilpan.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  tribe  of  like  name,  whose  terri- 
tory lay  in  the  northern  part  of  Pales- 
tine. (Josh.  xix.  24 — 31.^  The  sea- 
board from  Acre  to  Sidon  belonged  to 
Asher;  the  lot  of  Zebulun  also  bor- 
dered on  the  Sea  in  the  territory 
of  Sidon.  (Gen.  xlix.  13.)  The 
reason  why  the  boundaries  of  the 
different  tribes  were  so  eccentric  ori- 
ginally, and  are  now  so  difficult  to  fol- 
low, was,  that  the  "lots"  were  not 
meted  out  according  to  geographical 
lines,  but  lands  of  certain  cities  lying 
more  or  less  contiguous  were  assigned 
to  each  tribe  as  its  inheritance.  And 
thus  the  territory  of  one  tribe  might 
extend  far  to  the  east  of  a  city,  and 
that  of  another  to  the  west  of  it. 
(Josh.  xix.  1.)  The  descendants  of 
Asher  were  called  "  Asherites."  (Gen. 
XXX.  13 ;  XXXV.  26 ;  xlix.  20 ;  Num.  i. 
40,  41 ;  Judg.  i.  31, 32.)  2.  A  city  east- 
ward from  Shechem.    (Josh.  xvii.  7.) 

ASHERAH. — See  Ashtobsth. 

ASHES.  To  repent  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes,  or  to  cover  the  head  with 
ashes,  or  to  lie  down  among  ashes, 
was  an  external  sign  of  self-abhor- 
rence, humiliation,  penitence,  or  of 
extreme  grief  under  misfortune,  among 
the  ancient  nations.  (Gen.  xviii.  27; 
2  Sam.  xiii.  19;  Est.  iv.  3;  Job  ii.  8; 
Jer.  vi.  26 ;  Jon.  iii.  6 ;  Matt.  xi.  21.) 
There  was  a  sort  of  lye  made  of  the 
ashes  of  the  heifer  sacrificed  on  the 
great  day  of  expiation,  which  was 
used  for  ceremonial  purification. 
(Num.  xix.  17,  18.) 
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ASHIMA  =  heaven,  or  perhaps  a 
demon,  A  deity  adored  bj  the  people  of 
Hamath,  who  were  settled  in  Samaria. 
(2  Kings  xvii.  30.) 

ASHKELON.— See  Askelon. 

ASHKENAZ  =  inhospitable,  others 
say,  fiery  race,  i.e.,  warlike  people  f 
The  son  of  Gomer,  who  ga^e  name  to 
a  people  and  region  in  northern  Asia, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Armenia;  perhaps 
on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Cau- 
casus, and  farther  north  between  the 
Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  (Gen.  x.  3.) 
It  is  also  written  "  Aschenaz."  ( Jer. 
li.  27.) 

ASHNAH=f/iesfron<7,/or/i;/fcf/.  Two 
cities  in  Judah.    (Josh.  xv.  t(3,  43.) 

ASHPENAZ=nosc  of  the  fiorse,  A 
chief  eunuch  in  the  court  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar.   (Dan.  i.  3.) 

ASHRIEL.— See  Asriel. 

ASHTAROTH=/caf/<'rs  of  the  stars, 
i.e.,  the  moon.  A  city  of  Bashan,  after- 
wards a  Levitical  city  in  the  tribe -of 
Manasseh  ;  called  also  *'Beesh-terah," 
(Josh.  xxi.  27,)  doubtless  from  a 
temple  of  Ashtoreth  ;  also  "  Ashteroth 
Karnaim"=:M€  moon  m'th  (too  horns, 
or  crescent;  (Gen.  xiv.  5;)  and  *'As- 
taroth"  in  Deut.  i.  4.  Newbold  fixes 
the  site  of  Ashtaroth  at  the  large 
mound  Tei  Ashtereh,  where  are  ancient 
foundations  of  massive  stones  and 
ruins,  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  Bozra.  Some 
identify  Mczareib  with  Ashtaroth ; 
while  others  think  the  deserted  town 
of  Afineh  is  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  city.  Porter  visited  the  mag- 
nificent ruing  of  Kvnawat,  the  ancient 
ICenath,  where  he  found  lying  before 
a  temple  a  colossal  head  of  Ashtoreth, 
with  the  crescent  moon  on  her  brow, 
which  was  probably  once  the  chief  idol. 
This  place  he  thinks  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  Ashtaroth.  (Josh, 
ix.  10 ;  xii.  4 ;  xiii.  12  ;  1  Chron.  vi.  71.) 
The  **  Ashterathite "  was  probably  a 
native  of  Ashtaroth.  (1  Chron.  xi. 
44.) — See  Kenath. 

ASHT01iETH=&arf(sr  of  the  stars, 

i.e.,  the  moon.    The  name  of  a  goddess 

worshipped  in  Syria  and  Fhenicia ;  (1 

Sam.  xxxi.  10  ,*  1  Kings  xi.  33 ;)  and 
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by  the  Hebrews  as  early  as  the  time 
of  the  Judges  ;  (Judg.  ii.  13 ;  x.  6 ;  1 
Sam.  vii.  3,  4  ;)  also  by  Solomon  him- 
self ;  (1  Kings  xi.  5 ;)  and  was  finally  put 
down  by  Josiah.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  13.) 
As  Aslitureth  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  sun-god  Baal, 
as  the  corresponding  female  deity, 
"Baalim  and  Ashtaroth,"  the  plural 
of  '*Baal  and  Ashtoreth,*'  evidently 
referring  to  their  images  or  statues — 
it  would  seem  that  the  moon,  or  ^' queen 
of  heaven,"  was  worshipped  under  this 
name.  This  view  receives  confirmation 
from  the  fact,  that  Baal  and  Asherah 
are  distinguished  from  the  following 
words,  "  all  the  host  of  heaven."  (1 
Kings  xxiii.  4,  5 ;  Jer.  viii.  2.)  Her 
worship  was  celebrated  by  burning 
incense,  offering  cakes,  and  pouring 

libations.   (Jer.  vii. 
18;xliv.l7.)  Ashto- 
reth was  called  As^ 
^    /<1i/^    ^ar/«  by  the  Greeks, 
^^jjkvvl  )   »"^   Isktar  by  the 
''  Assyrians.  She  was 

gcnorally  represent- 
ed as  a  female 
horned,  indicative  of 
the  moon-goddess. 
The  Hebrew  word 
Asherah,  rendered 
"  grove,"  after  the  Septuagint  and  the 
Vulgate,  properly  signifies  fortune, 
happiness,  and  designates  an  image  or 
statue  of  Ashtoreth,  (Judg.  iii.  7;  vi. 
25,  2G ;  I  Kings  xv.  13 ;  xviii.  19 ;  2 
Kintrs  xvii.  16  ;  xxi.  3,  7  ;  xxiii.  7,  15  ; 
2  Chron.  xxxiii.  3;  Mic  v.  13,  4.)  In 
connection  with  the  worship  of  Ashto- 
reth, there  was  much  of  dissolute 
licentiousness;  and  the  public  pros- 
titutes of  botli  sexes  were  regarded 
as  consocratcd  to  her.  In  Inter  times, 
among  the  Syro- Arabians,  Ashtoreth 
or  Astarte,  denoted  the  planet  Venus, 
as  Baal  denoted  Jupiter. — See  Baal. 
ASIIUR  =  block nesSy  black,  Tiic 
father  of  Tekoa.  (1  Chron.  ii.  24;  iv.o.) 
ASIIURITES.— See  Assxicrim. 
ASHVATH  =  forged,  wrought,  A 
descendant  of  Asher.  (1  Chron.  viL33.) 
ASIA.  The  meaning  of  this  name 
Bochart  attempts  to  derive  from  • 
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Hebrew  or  Phenician  word,  signifying 
the  Middk,  Pott  derives  it  from  a  San- 
scrit word  denoting  the  Orient.  Asia 
was  not  known  to  the  ancients  as  one 
of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  earth.  It 
yrtM  originally-  applied  to  a  small  dis- 
trict of  Ljdia,  inctading  perhaps,  Ionia 
and  ^olis.  The  term  was  gradually  en- 
larged in  its  application,  until  it  em- 
braced the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
finally  denoted  a  large  portion  of  the 
eastern  division  of  the  earth.  Asia 
Minor,  which  is  that  portion  of  Asia 
alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament,  com- 
prehended the  provinces  of  Phrygia, 
Cilicia,Pamphylia,  Caria,  Lycia,  Lydia, 
Mysia,  Bythinia,  Paphlagonia,  Cappa- 
docia,  Galatia,  Lycaonia,  Fisidia.  On 
the  western  coast  were  more  anciently 
the  countries  of  ^olia,  Ionia,  and 
Doris,  the  names  of  which  were  re- 
tained, although  the  countries  were 
included  in  the  later  provinces  of  My^ 
sia,  Lydia,  and  Caria.  Many  Jews  were 
scattered  over  these  regions.  (Actsxix. 
26,  27;  xxi.  27;  xxiv.  18;  xxvii.  2.) 
Boman  or  Proconsular  Asia  was  the 
region  of  Ionia,  of  which  Ephesus  was 
the  capital,  and  which  Strabo  also  calls 
"  Asia."  Cicero  mentions  Proconsular 
Asia,  as  containing  the  provinces  of 
Phrygia,  Mysia,  Caria,  and  Lydia. 
(Acts  ii.  9  ;  vi.  9  ;  xvi.  6 ;  xix.  10,'  22 ; 
XX.  4.  16,  18 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19 ;  2  Cor. 
i.  8 ;  2  Tim.  i.  16 ;  1  Pet.  i.  1 ;  Rev. 
i.  4,  11.)  Asia  Minor  now  forms  part 
of  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  is  called  Ana- 
tolia. It  is  a  fruitful  and  delightful 
part  of  Asia ;  its  principal  town  and 
sea-port  is  Smyrna,  with  which  a  con- 
siderable traffic  is  carried  on  with 
western  Europe.  The  Asiarch  trans- 
lated *t  chief  of  Asia,"  (Acts  xiii.  21,) 
was  a  title  given  to  the  magistrates 
in  Proconsular  Asia,  who  were  annu- 
ally ajypointed  to  preside  over  the 
worship,  and  games,  in  honour  of  the 
gods.  They  were  ten  in  number,  the 
principal  or  chief  always  resided  at 
Ephesus. 

ASIEL=cr«af«/  of  Ood.  A  descen- 
dant of  Simeon.  (1  Chron.  iv.  35.) 

ASKELON  =  migration.  A  mari- 
time city  of  the  Philistines,  between 
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Ashdod  and  Gasa.  After  the  death  of 
Joshua,  the  tribe  of  Judah  took  Aske- 
Ion ;  but  it  subsequently  became  one 
of  the  five  states  of  the  Philistines. 
(Judg.  i.  18;  1  Sam.  vi.  17.)  After 
being  several  times  dismantled  in  the 
Crusades,  the  fortifieations  were  last 
built  by  the  lion-hearted  king  Richard; 
and  finally  they  were  destroyed  by 
Sultan  Bibars,  a.d.  1270  ;  and  the  port 
filled  up  with  stones.  It  is  also  called 
*'  Ashkelon."  (Judg.  xiv.  19  ;  2  Sam. 
i.  20 ;  Jer.  xxv.  20 ;  Amos  i.  8.)  The 
ruins  of  this  ancient  city,  now  called 
Askukm^  form  a  mournful  scene  of 
utter  desolation.  Porter  says,  "  not  a 
house,  nor  a  fragment  of  a  house  re- 
mains standing.  Not  a  foundation  of 
a  temple  or  palace  can  be  traced.  One 
half  of  it  is  occupied  with  miniature 
fields,  and  vineyards,  and  fig-orchards ; 
rubbish-mounds  here  and  there  among 
them,  and  great  heaps  of  hewn  stones, 
and  broken  shafts,  and  sculptured 
slabs  of  granite  and  marble.  The 
sand  is  fast  advancing,  and  will  ulti- 
mately cover  the  site,"  (Jer.  xlvii.  6 ; 
Zeph.  ii.  4  ;  Zech.  ix.  5.) 

ASNAH=«/orc-Aot«c,  or  thorn-bush. 
One  whose  posterity  returned  from  the 
exile.     (Ezr.  ii.  60.) 

ASNAPPER  =  leader  of  an  amiy. 
A  satrap  under  Esar-haddon,  who 
brought  colonies  out  of  several  Assy- 
rian provinces  to  Samaria.  (Ezr.  ir. 
2,  10.) 

ASP. — See  Serpent. 

ASPATHA=/jorse-^ifcn.  A  son  of 
Haman.     (Est.  ix.  7.) 

ASRlEL=row  of  God.  A  descen- 
dant of  Manasseh,  and  head  of  the 
"  Asrielites."  (Num.  xxvi.  81 ;  Josh, 
xvii.  2.)  He  is  called  "  Ashriel,"  in 
1  Chron.  vii.  14. 

ASS.  The  Oriental  asses  are  far 
more  stately,  and  active,  than  those 
of  northern  countries.  They  were 
highly  prized,  and  preferred  for  riding, 
on  account  of  their  sure  footedness. 
The  following  Hebrew  words  are 
translated  ^*ass:"  1.  //Aamor= an  ass, 
so  called  from  its  reddish  colour. 
This  term  denotes  the  ordinary  kind 
employed   in   labour,    carriage,   and 
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f  tatementa  of  Berosus  and  Herodotus, 
sustained  bj  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions exhumed  from  the  several  A!s- 
syrian  ruins,  there  seems  to  have  been 
at  least  two  distinct  Assyrian  dynasties. 
Of  the  first  dynasty,  >vhieh  probably 
commenced  about  b.c.  1273,  and  had 
a  duration  of  about  526  years,  the 
names  of  several  kings  have  been 
recovered.  From  the  names  of  "  Jehu," 
kin^i:  of  Israel,  and  ^^  Hazael,"  king  of 
Syria,  being  foand  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  on  the  black  obelisk  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  it  seems  that 
the  Hebrews,  as  also  other  nations, 
neighbouring  and  more  remote,  were 
tributary  to  the  Assyrian  kings  of 
this  dvnasty,  as  early  as  b.c.  880,  or 
probably  several  years  earlier.  (1 
Kings  xix.  15,  16 ;  2  Kings  ix.  2,  3.) 
Indeed,  some  of  the  subsequent  ex- 
peditions of  the  Assyrians  against  the 
Hebrews,  are  stated  to  have  been 
undertaken,  on  the  ground  that  the 
annual  tribute  had  not  been  duly 
paid.  {2  Kings  xvi.  7  ;  xvii.  4.)  The 
kings  of  this  dynasty  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Jonah  and  Jeroboam  IL,  king 
of  Israel,  about  b.c.  823 ;  (2  Kings  xiv. 
25  ;  Jon.  i.  12  ;)  and  also  in  the  time 
of  Menahem,  about  b.c.  770,  when 
Pal  mulcted  the  Israeli tish  king  in  a 
heavy  tribute,  and  left  him  the  vassal 
of  Assyria.  (2  Kings  xv.  19 ;  1  Chron. 
V.26.)  The  names  of  the  kings  of  the  last 
djmasty,  which  have  been  recovered,  are 
Tiglath  Pilezer,  about  b.c.  747,  or  740, 
Shalmanezer,B.c.730 ;  Sargon,  b.c.  721, 
in  whose  reign  Egypt  seems  to  have 
been  invaded  by  the  Assvrians;  Sen- 
nacherib, B.C.  703;  Esarhaddon  then 
ascended  the  Assyrian  throne,  and 
was  succeeded  by  two  or  three  kings, 
of  whom  little  is  known.  Of  several 
of  these  kings  ample  monuments  still 
remain.  This  dynasty  terminated 
with  Saracus — the  Assur-ebil-ili  of 
the  monuments;  in  whose  reign  the 
empire  was  finally  overthrown,  and 
Nineveh  destroyed,  by  the  combined 
armies  of  Media  and  Chaldea,  about 
B.C.  606,  or  as  some  say  b.g.  625. 
Babylon  then  became  the  seat  of  the 
imperial  power.-^See  Njmbtxii. 
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ASTAROTH.— See  Ashtaboth. 

ASTROLOGERS.  A  class  of  men 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Chal- 
deans, and  neighbouring  nations,  who 
by  casting  nativities  from  the  place  of 
the  stars  at  one's  birth,  and  by  various 
arts  of  computing  and  divining,  pre- 
tended to  foretel  the  fortunes  and  des- 
tinies of  individuals.  Astrology  was  in- 
terdicted to  the  Hebrews.  (Lev.  xx. 
27;  Deut.  xviii.  10;  Isa.  xlvii.  9; 
Jer.  xxvii.  9 ;  1.  35  ;  Dan.  i.  20 ;  ii.  2, 
13,  48.)  In  the  study  of  astrology,  the 
present  race  of  Orientals  do  not  yield 
to  their  ancestors,  there  being  scarcely 
any  contingensy  or  circumstance  of 
life  concerning  which  astrologers,  or 
astrological  tables  are  not  consulted. 
The  **wise  men  "  mentioned  in  Matt.  ii. 
1,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  astrolo- 
gers. The  Hebrews  appear  to  have  had 
some  acquaintance  with  astronomy; 
as  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  navi- 
gation, and  the  regulation  of  the  festi- 
vals required  some  knowledge  of  that 
science.  Indeed,  the  remarkable  pas- 
sages in  Gen.  i.  14 — 18 ;  Josh.  x.  12, 
13  ;  show  that  in  early  times  they  pos- 
sessed an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
asterisms  of  the  celestial  sphere,  which 
lie  in  the  annual  path  of  the  sun.  And 
the  several  astronomical  allusions,  and 
the  mention  of  some  of  the  constella- 
tions by  ifame  furnish  evidence  that  the 
science  of  astronomy  was  cultivated  by 
them.  (Job.  ix.  9;  xxxviii.  31 — 38 ;  Ps. 
cxlvii.  4 ;  Isa.  xiii.  10;  xiv.  12,  13;  2 
Kings  xxiii.  5 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  35 ;  Amos  V.  6.) 

ASUPPIM  =  collections^  stortMy  or 
store-houses.  The  store-houses  in  Jeru- 
salem.   (1  Chron.  xxvi.  16, 17.) 

ASYNCBITUS  =  incow;)ara6&.  A 
Christian  mentioned  by  Paul.  (Rom. 
xvi.  14.) 

ATAD  =:6udk<^m.— See  Abbl  Miz- 

BAIIC. 

ATARAH=a  croum.  One  of  the 
wives  of  Jerahmeel.  (1  Chron.  it  26.) 

ATARITES.— See  Atj^both. 

ATAROTH  =:crow»s.  1.  A  city  in 
Ephraim ;  (Josh.  xvi.  2, 7;)  called  also 
**Ataroth-Addar,"and*'Ataroth-adar'' 
3=croum8  qf  Addar,  (Josh,  xvi  6 ; 
xviii.  13.)    It  im  now  a  yiUage  called 
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Mnra,  2.  A  city  of  Gad,  io  Moab,  now 

caUed  AUanu,  (Kum.  xxxn  3,  34.)  3. 

A    city    in    Jadah,   in   the   xnargin 

rendered  Atarite$.  (J  Chron.  ii.  54.) 
ATER=rs/&u<    upt  hound,  dumb,    1. 

One  whose  posterity  returned  from  the 

exile.  (Ezr.  ii.  16 ;  Neh.  vii.  21.)  2. 

One  of  the  temple  porters.    (Ezr.  ii. 

42  ;  Neh.  Tii.  45.) 

ATUACll=lodffin^'piace.    A  place 
in  Jadah.    (1  Sam.  xxx.  30.) 
ATHAIAH.— See  Abaiah. 
ATHALIAH  =  whom  Jehovah  of- 
fices,   1,  The  daughter  of  Ahab,  by  his 
n-ife  Jezebel,  and  wife  of  Joram  or 
Jehoram,  king  of  Judah.    After  Jehu 
had  slain  Ahaziah,  her  son,  she  took 
possession  of  the  vacant  throne,  and 
murdered  all  the  males  of  the  royal 
family,  with  the  exception  of  Joasb, 
the  youn^i^est  son  of  Ahaziah,  who  was 
rescued    by    Jehosheba,   a   sister  of 
Ahaziah ;  and  was  privately  brought 
lip  by  a  nurse  in  an  apartment  of  the 
temple.    The  idolatrous  Athaliah  had 
leif^ed  more  than  six  years,  to  b.c. 
875 ;  when,  by  the  management  of  the 
high  priest,  Jchoiada,  the  young  prince 
was  publicly  anointed  king.  Attracted 
by  the  crowd  of  people,  who  had  as- 
sembled to  witness  the  ceremony,  and 
nnsospicions  of  the  cause,  Athaliah 
hastened  to  the  temple.    When  she 
saw  the  youog  king  on  the  throne,  and 
heard  the  ahouts  of  the  people,  and 
found  that  her  usurpation  was  likely 
to  terminate,  she  rent  her  clothes  and 
cried  out  *' Treason,  Treason!'*  She 
was  removed  from  the  precincts  of  the 
temple,  and  was  put  to  death.  (2  Kings 
xi.  1 — ^20 ;  2  Chron.  xxii.  9 — 12  ;  xxiii. 
1 — 21 ;)  2.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin. 
(1  Chron.  viii.  26.)  3.  A  man  whose  sons 
returned  from  the  exile.    (Ezr.  viii.  7.) 

ATHARIM=piaces,rc^ion«.  A  place 
in  the  south  of  Palestine.  (Num.  xxi. 
1.)  This  passage,  rendered  *'by  the 
way  of  toe  spies,"  is  read  in  the 
Septuagint  "  by  the  way  of  Atharim." 

ATHESS^ Minerva  city.  The  capi- 
tal of  Attica,  and  the  chief  city  of  an- 
cient Greece.  It  is  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  Attica,  about  five  miles 
from  the  Gulf  of  iBgina,  and  is  built  on 
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the  west  side  of  an  abrupt  and  rocky 
emioence  rising  out  of  an  extensive 
plain.    The  city  probably  received  its 
name  from  the  goddess  Minerva,  iiiio 
was  called  Athene  by  the  Greeks,  and 
was  considered  the  tutelary  goddess. 
The  Athenians  are  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  Greece  for  their  warlike 
valour,  and  also  for  their  general  in- 
telligence and  the  cultivation  of  all  the 
arts  of  peace.    Their  city  was  the  seat 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  possessed  many 
magnificent  buildings.    It  was  the  re- 
sort of  philosophers,  and  the  birth* 
place  of  an  unusual  number  of  illustri- 
ous men ;  and  the  schools,  professors. 
And  philosophers  were  very  famous. 
When  Paul  visited  it,  about  a.d.  o2,  he 
found  it  plunged  in  idolatry,  occupied 
in    enquiring    and    reporting    news, 
curious  to  know  everything,  and  divided 
in    opinion  concerning  religion   and 
happiness.    (Acts  xvii.  16 — 34  ;  xviii. 
1 ;  1  Thess.  iii.  1.)    Modem  Athens  is 
now  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  and  contains  more  than  17,000 
inhabitants.    A  university  has  been 
founded  in  Athens,  and  the  people 
appear  to  have  an  ardent  desire  for 
instruction,  and  for  free  institutions. 
The  plan  of  the  city  has  recently  been 
so  arranged,  that  many  of  the  principal 
remains  of  antiquity  will  be  brought 
into  view  in  one  long  street,  which  is  to 
pass  through  the  centre,  and  finish  at  the 
ancient  entrance. — See  Areopaous. 

ATHLAI  s=  violence.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Bebai.     (Ezr.  x.  28.) 

ATONEMENT=a/-one.7«€n/.  This 
word,  in  its  earlier  usage,  designated 
the  being  at  one^  i.  e.,  the  reconciliation 
of  estranged  parties.  It  occurs  as  the 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  plural  kippw 
rim,  expiation,  propitiation ;  and  of  the 
verb  kipper,  from  kaphar,  to  hide,  to 
cover  sin,  to  pardon.  (£x.  xxix.  36 ; 
XXX.  10  ;  Num  vi.  11 ;  xxix.  11 ;  Lev. 
xvi.  11.)  It  also  occurs  once  as  the 
translation  of  the  Greek  word  katallage, 
(Rom.  V.  11,)  but  in  other  places  ren- 
dered **■  reconciliation."  (Rom.  v.  10,  II 
margin ;  xi.  15 ;  2  Cor.  v.  18,  20.)  The 
word  atonement  in  its  later  and  ordin- 
ary sense,  designates  the  sacrificial 
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<Josb.  XV.  29 ;  zix.  S ;)  alto  called 
"Eiem."    (t  Chron.  i».  29.) 

AZGAD  =  lUvng  in  /ortant.  One 
whose  posterit?  went  np  from  the  ax- 
lie.   (Ezr.  ii.  13  ;  Neh.  xii,  17  ;  x.  15.) 

AZIEL  ~  wham  God  eonioUs.  A 
Levile  ;  also  called  "  JaKziel."  (1 
Cbron.  xv.  20,  18.) 

AZI2A.=tirong.  One  who  retamed 
from  the  exile,    (Eir.  x.  27.) 

AZMAVETH=.(ron^  a,  diath.  1. 
A  place  in  Judah  orBcnjamin.  (Eir.ii. 
24  ;  Seh.  xii.  29.)  Dt.  Wilson  thinks 
that  the  moderii  Aim\it,  on  the  wa; 
from  JcTusalem  to  Tiberias,  corres- 
ponds 10  Aimavcth ,  and  that  it  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  Beth-axma- 
»eth,  2.  One  o(  David's  distinguished 
officers.  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  31.)  8.  The 
■on  of  Adiel.  (I  Chron.  xxvii.  25.) 
4.   A  deacendant  of  Ner.    (I  Chron. 
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AZMON  =  iVrono,  A  civj  in  the 
BOnlhern  border  offalestine.  (Num. 
xxxir.  4,  5  i  Joih.  xt.  4.) 

AZN0TH-TABOR  =  «irt  or  tun- 
miu  of  Tabor.  A  place  in  Naphtalu 
(Josh.  xix.  3*.) 

AZOB  =  hilprr.  One  of  the  re- 
pDtedanceKtoraof  Christ.  (Matt.  i.  IS.) 

AZOTDS.— Sea  Ashdod. 

AZRlEL=Aefeo/G«/.  l.Adescen- 
dant  of  Manaaieh.  (1  ChroQ.  t.  24,)  2. 
A  descendant  of  Zebalon.  (1  Chron. 
xxTii.  19.)  8.  The  father  of  Seraiah. 
(Jer.  xxxYi.  2G.) 

AZIiIKAM=i;eAi  againtt  the  fnemy. 
1.  A  descendant  of  Judah.  (1  Chron. 
iii.  2S.)  2.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin 
(1  Chron.  Tiii.  8B  ;  ix.  44.)  3.  A  Le- 
Tite.  (1  Chron.  ix.  14.)  (.  A  ^oremor 
under  Ahai.    (2  Chron.  xxviii.  7.) 

AZHBAH^ruiM,  ruhbiili.  1.  The 
wife  of  Caleb.  (1  Chron.  ii.  18,  19.)  2. 
The  mother  of  Jeboshaphat.  (1  Kings 
xxii.  430 

AXVR  =  helper.  I. Aprophetinthe 
time  of  Zedekiah.  (Jer.  xxviii.  1.)  2. 
ThefalherofJaaianiah.  (Eaek.xi.l.) 

AZZAH.— See  Gui.. 

AZZAH=«(™ij,  iharp.  The  father 
of  Pattiel.    (Nnm.  xxxit.  26.) 

AZZCR-helpB:    One  who  Mated 
Ibe  covenant.    (Neb.  x.  IT.) 
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B  AAL=forii,  maXer.  1.  The  idol  |^ 
of  the  Phenicians  and  Canaanitea, 
whose  worship  was  also  celebrated  with 
(CreatpompbjtheHebrews.especiallysl 
Samaria,  along  with  that  of  Ashtoreth. 
(Jndg.  ii.  13  ;  iii.  7  ;-  2  Kings  x.  18.) 
Among  the  Babylonians  he  was  wor- 
shipped under  the  name  of  "Bel." 
(Isa.  xWi.  1  ;  Jer.  1.  I  ;  Ii.  44.J  The 
general  opinioa  is  that  Baal  is  the  inn, 
and  Ashtorelh  the  moon,  and  that  un- 
der these  names  those  Inminaries  re- 
ceived diTine  honours.  ItiSDOtunlikelj 
that  the  tonnders  of  the  aocieot  nations 
who  were  deided,  were  sometimes  sym- 
boliied  by  the  ion,  oa  the  emblem  of 
divine  anity.  The  winfced  fignre  in  tbe 


circle.so  often  fonnd  upon  the  Aisyrinn 
monuments,  was  piobahly  a  symbol  of 
Asshur  in  connection  with  the  son. 
The  same  fignre,  bnt  less  elaborated, 
frequently  occurs  on  the  monumeats  of 
Egypt.  Such  fignres  appear  lo  have 
been,asMr.Bonomi suggests, the  "Baa- 
lim" or  sun-gods  of  the  ancientheathen. 
(Jndg.ii.  lIiX.I0;Kum.xxt.3;lSam, 
vii.4;  1  Kings xvi. 31.)  Thetemplesand 
altars  of  Baal  were  generally  on  emin- 
ences. (Judg.Ti.25.)  Man isaeh placed 
in  the  two  courts  ol  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem altars  to  all  the  boil  of  beaven, 
and,  in  particular,  to  Baal  and  Ashto- 
reth. (2Ki!igsxxL3 — 7.)  Andhaman 
victims  wereoffered  to  Baal.  (Jer.xiz. 
5;  xxxii.  29;  2King»  xxiii.  12.)  In 
later  times  amoag  the  Syro-ATahltuu, 
Baal  denoted  the  planet  Jupiter,  as 
Ashtoreth  denoted  Venus.  The  term 
"Baal "is  frequently  compounded  in 
the  proper  namea  of  cities  and  of  per- 
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lont ;  and  sometiines  denotes  the  pos' 
ttttor  of  a  thing ;  a  place  which  has  or 
contains  anytking,  2.  A  descendant  of 
Reuben.  (1  Chron.  t.  5.)  8.  A  descen- 
dant of  Benjamin.  (1  Cbron.  yiii.  80 ; 
ix.  86.)  4. — See  Baatath-Beer. 

BAAIiAH= a7»ens,  inhabitants,  1. 
A  city  situated  in  the  southern  part 
of  Judah ;  afterwards  assigned  to  Si- 
meon. (Josh.  XY.  29.)  It  is  probably 
the  same  as  **  Balah ;"  (Josh.  xix.  3;) 
and  ''Bilhah.'*  (1  Chron.  ir.  29.)  It 
may  be  the  same  as  Baalath-beer.  2. 
Another  name  for  Kirjath-jearim ;  it 
gave  name  to  *'  Mount  JBaalah,"  in  the 
same  region,  but  nearer  the  Sea  (Josh. 
XT.  9, 11.) 

BAALATH  =  citizens,  inhabitants, 
A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Dan ;  (Josh.  xix. 
44  ^  afterwards  rebuilt  and  fortified  by 
Solomon.  (1  Kings  iz.  18 ;  2  Chron 
Tiiid.)  Prob!U)ly  BeVain  near  Beihoron. 
BAALATH-BEEB^Aaptn^  a  well. 
A  place  in  the  borders  of  Simeon. 
(Josh.  zlx.  8.)  The  same  place  is  called 
"Baal,"  in  1  Chron.  iy.  Z&, 

BAAIi-B££RITH=:for(f  or  ^ar- 

(2iaa  of  covenants.    Another  form  of 

the   idol  Baal,    worshipped    by  the 

Shechemites,  and  to  whom  they  had 

a  teinple.    (Jndg.  viii.  88 ;  ix.  4.) 

BAALE.— See  Ejbjath-jeabim. 

BAAI«-6AD=p2tzc€  or  lord  of  for- 

fsae.    A  city  of  the  Canaanites,  at  the 

foot  of  Hermon.    Porter  says  it  is 

identical  with  Banias,  four  miles  east 

of  Dan.    (Josh.  xi.  17;  xii.  7;  xiii.  6.) 

BAAIr-HAMON  -place  of  multi- 

tudt,  or  sacred  to  Amon,    A  place  near 

which  Solomon  had  a  vineyard.   (Sol. 

SoogTui.  11.) 

BAAL-HANAN=ford  o/*^race.  1. 
A  king  of  the  Edomites.  Gen.  xxxvi. 
38;  1  Chron.  i.  49.)  2.  An  overseer 
of  the  plantations  in  the  time  of  David. 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  28.) 

BAAL-H AZOB  =^avin(7  a  village 
or  hamlet,    A  town  or  village  near  the 
city  of  Ephraim ;  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23 ;) 
perhaps  the  same  as  **  Hazor"  in  Ben- 
isxDin.    (Neb.  zL88.) 
BAAL-HERMON.— See  Hebmon. 
BAALI. — See  Baal. 
BAALIUdL^See  Baal. 
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BAALIS  =  son  of  exultation.  A 
king  of  the  Ammonites.  (Jer.  kl.  14.) 

BAAL-MEON  =  place  of  dweUing. 
A  town  assigned  to  Reuben ;  but  which 
soon  came  into  the  power  of  the  Moab- 
ites.  (Num.  xxxh.  88;  1  Chron.  v. 
8 ;  Ezek.  xxv.  9.)  Its  ruins,  ten  miles 
south*  west  of  Heshboi^,  are  still  called 
Main,  It  is  also  called  **Beth-baal- 
meon:"  (Josh.  xiii.  17;)  and  Beth- 
meon;"  (Jer.  xlvui.  23;)  also  "Beon," 
written  for  Meon.    (Num.  xxxii.  8.) 

BAAL-PEOR=/orrf  of  the  cleft  or 
opening.  An  idol  of  the  Moabites 
worshipped  at  Beth-Peor,  near  the 
mountain  Poor ;  at  whose  shrine  the 
Moabitish  women,  in  order  to  do  him 
reverence,  parted  with  their  virtue. 
(Num.  xxv.  1 — 9  ;  Deut.  iv.  8 ;  Josh, 
xxii.  17;  Ps.  cvi.  28;  Hos.  ix.  10.) 
Also  worshiped  by  the  Midianites. 
(Num.  xxxi.  15,  16.)  Some  suppose 
the  name  Peor  to  be  an  allusion  to 
the  corrupt  practices  and  exceeding 
abominations  which  prevailed  at  the 
shrine  of  this  deity,  who,  like  Priapus, 
was  the  patron  of  carnal  gratification. 

BAAL.P£RAZIM=p^  of  defeats 
or  breaches,  A  place  near  the  valley 
of  Rephaim.  (2  Sam.  t.  20 ;  1  Chron. 
xiv.  11 ;  compare  Isa.  xxviii.  21.) 

BAAL-SHALISHA  =  Boa/  triad, 
ov  place  of  three,  A  place  situated  in 
the  district  of  Shalisba.  (2  Kings  iv. 
42 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  4.) 

BAAL-TAMAR  =  D/ac6  of  palm 
trees,  A  place  n^ar  Gibeah.  (Judg. 
XX  33  ^ 

BAAL-ZEBUB=/7y  Baal,  fly  de- 
stroyer. Another  form  of  the  idol 
Baal,  whose  temple  was  at  Ekron. 
(2  Kings  i.  2.)  He  was  the  tutelar 
deity  that  protected  the  people  from 
the  infestation  of  gnats;  a  superstition 
adopted  by  the  Greeks,  who  worshipped 
deities  to  protect  them  from  mice  and 
locusts. — See  Bbel-Zebub. 

BAAL-ZEPHON=;)/ace  ofTyphon. 
A  town  in  Egypt,  near  the  head  of  the 
Red  Sea.  (Ex.  xiv.  2, 9 ;  Num.  xxxiii. 
7.)  The  name  accords  well  with  the 
site  of  this  place  in  or  near  the  desert 
tracts  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red 
Sea,  which  were  held  to  be  the  abode 
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into  thA  H0I7  Place  on  high,  to  appear 
in  the  presence  of  God  £or  m.  (Ueb. 
ix.  11,  120 

ATROTH=croirn5,  A  city  in  Gad; 
(Num.  xxxii.  35  ;)  properly  **  Atroth- 
>>hophaLa"^=i  crown  shiddctt;  probablythe 
same  as  the  Moabite  city  Ataroth. 

ATT AI  =:  qpportune.  1.  A  grand- 
son of  Sheshan.  (1  Chron.  ii.  35,  36.) 
2.  A  Gadite  who  went  over  to  David 
at  Ziglag.  (1  Chron.  xii.  11.)  3.  A  son 
of  Eehoboam.  (2  Chron.  xi.  20.) 

ATTALIA=tQrrea5iii^.  A  mari- 
time city,  beautifully  situated  round  a 
small  harbour,  ia  the  Gulf  of  Pamphy- 
lia.  It  is  still  a  city  of  importance, 
called  Adala.    (Acts  xiv.  25.) 

AUGUSTUS  =  august,  venerable, 
Caius  OctavianuB,  the  nephew  and  suc- 
cessor of  Julius  Caesar,  first  assumed 
the  title  Augustus,  He  was  the  first 
peacefully  acknowledged  emperor  of 
liome.  Csesar  Augustus  died  ▲.d.  14, 
aged  nearly  76,  siter  a  reign  of  56 
years.  Christ  was  horn  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  his  reign.  (Luke  ii.  1.) 
The  Greek  term  Sebastos  =■ '  *■  Augustus," 
is  used  of  Kero.    (Acts  xxv.  21.) 

AUGUSTUS'  BAND.  A  Roman 
cohort  forming  a  portion  of  the  em- 
peror's body  guard,  which  was  sta- 
tioned at  Csesarea.    (Acts  xxvii.  1.) 

AVA  =  overtuminQy  ruin,  A  city 
under  the  Assyrian  dominion,  whence 
colonists  were  brought  to  Samaria.  The 
inhabitants  were  called  **  Avites."  (2 
Kings  XTii.  24,  31 ;  xviii.  34,  margin.) 
It  is  called  **Iyah,"  in  2  Kings  ztriii. 
84 ;  xix.  13,  Isa.  xxxvii.  13.  Bawlin- 
■on  identifies  this  city  with  the  /At  or 
Ihi-dakira  of  the  Talmudical  writers ; 
called  by  Herodotus  /«,  by  the  Egyp- 
tians Jst,  and  by  the  Turks  and  Arabs 
of  the  present  day,  Hit,  situated  on  the 
Euphrates  at  tne  extreme  northern 
limit  of  Babylonia.  It  was  dedicated 
to  the  god  Ilea  or  Neptune.  (Ezra  viii. 
16,  21.) — See  Ahaya. 

AV£N  =  Hothingnegs,  vanity^  idols, 
1.  A  plain  or  valley  situated  between 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  in  which 
is  situated  Baalbec,  with  the  ruins  of  its 
celebrated  temple.  Dr.  Bobinson  identi- 
fies the  Hebrew  ^i^aM^vsn,  rendered 
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*<  plain  of  Ayen,"  (Am.  i.  5,  margin,) 
with  Coole-Syria,  the  modem  Buka'a, 
of  which  Heuopolis,  now  called  Baal- 
bec, was  always  the  chief  city — both 
names  signifying  city  of  Baal,  or  city 
of  the  sun.  In  its  neigh  bo  urhood  Solo- 
mon erected  the  **  house  of  the  forest 
of  Lebanon.**  The  splendid  ruins  of 
this  celebrated  city  are  situated  in  the 
great  yalley,  which  separates  the  paral- 
lel ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Leba- 
non, and  near  one  of  the  sources  of  tho 
riyer  Leontes,  which  proceeds  south- 
ward, and  enters  the  Mediterranean 
near  Tyre.  It  is  about  36  miles  N.N.W. 
from  Damascus,  and  nearly  at  the  same 
distance  from  Tripoli  and  Beirut  on  tho 
Mediterranean  coast — ^the  f  or m  cr  to  t  h o 
north-west  and  the  latter  to  tho  soutli- 
west.  The  ruins  of  Baalbec  coDsist  of 
several  beautiful  temples  in  several 
parts  of  the  valley;  but  ihe  grand 
temple  of  the  sun,  with  its  courts  and 
most  magnificent  portico,  is  the  chief. 
All  travellers  mention  with  astonish- 
ment the  enormous  size  of  the  s.'ones, 
and  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the 
pillars.  Dr.  Robinson  says,  '^  Its 
temples  have  been  the  wonder  of  past 
centuries ;  and  will  continue  to  be  the 
wonder  of  future  generations,  until 
earthquakes  shall  have  done  their  last 
work.  In  vastness  of  plan,  combined 
with  elaborateness  of  execution,  they 
seem  to  surpass  all  others  in  western 
Asia  and  the  adjacent  regions.  Such 
massive  grandeur,  and  at  the  same  timo 
such  airy  lightness,  seem  nowhere  elso 
to  exist  together ;  certainly  not  in 
Egypt.  Yet  the  very  elaborate  and 
highly  ornate  character  of  the  struc- 
tures appear  to  militate  against  tho 
idea  of  any  remote  antiquity."  The 
modem  town  of  Baalbec  consists  of  a 
number  of  mean  huts,  and  a  few  half- 
ruined  mosks.  Some  writers  suppose 
Baalbec  to  represent  the  ancient  Baal- 
Gad  ;  while  others  identify  it  with  Baal- 
Hamon ;  and  others  agam  with  Baal- 
ath.    2. — See  On. 

AVENGER  OF  Blood.  A  very 
early  custom  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of 
other  ancient  nations,  was  that  of 
Uood-revenge :  by  which,  in  all  cases 
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of  homicide,  the  nearest  relative — ^the 
goel  =  avenger — of  the  person  slain, 
vas  bound  to  kill  the  slayer,  or  be  him- 
self regarded  iH/amoua ;  for  no  commu- 
tation whatever  was  admissible.  This 
custom,  which  originated  before  the  es- 
tablishmentof  legal  tribunalsof  justice, 
was  so  deeply  seated  among  the  He- 
brews, that  even  Moses  did  not  see  fit 
to  prohibit  it  directly ;  bnt  choose  ra- 
ther to  counteract  the  evil  by  the  in- 
stitution of  cities  of  refujsre.  The  cus- 
tom of  blood  revenge  is  stiU  recognised, 
more  or  less,  among  the  independent 
nomadic  tribes,  as  the  wild  hordes  of 
Bedawin,  who  rove  over  the  Arabian 
deserts,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
moantainoQS  districts  of  Kurdistan; 
where  the  want  or  weakness  of  an  es- 
tablished civil  government,  renders  the 
public  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice imperfect  or  impracticable.  The 
bloodavenger  of  ten  undergoes  incalcul- 
able difficulties,  and  spends  an  incredi- 
ble time  in  hunting  down  his  victim ; 
hot  a  commntation  or  compensation  for 
homicide  is  not  unfrequently  adjusted 
between  the  parties.  The  institutioD 
of  the  Hebrew  cities  of  refuge  appears 
to  have  accomplished  the  object  of  the 
great  legislator,  by  gradually  wearing 
out  this  atrocious  crime.  (Qcn.  ix.  G : 
Ex.  xxi.  14 ;  Num.  xxxv.  9 — 36  ;  Dent, 
xix.  1 — 13 ;  xxi.  1 — 9 ;  Josh.  xx.  1 — 
9 ;  1  Kings  ii.  28— 34.)— See  Refuge. 

AVIM  =  Avites* 'town  or  the  ruina. 
A  city  in  Benjamin.  (Josh,  xviii.  23.) 

AvIMS = dwellers  among  ruins.  The 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  south-west- 
em  part  of  Canaan,  expelled  by  the 
Philistines.  They  are  also  called 
"  Avites."  (Deut.  ii.  23  ;  Josh.  xiii.  3.) 
The  inhabitants  of  Ava,  orlvah,  were 
alio  call^  *'  Avites."  (2  Kings  xvii. 
24,31.) 

AVITES.— See  Avufa. 

AVrrH=r«ins.  Atownof  theEdom- 
ites.    (Gen.  xxxvi.  35;  1  Chron.  i.  46.) 

AZAL=lAa  sidB  or  root  of  a  moun- 
<«M«  A  placfi  near  Jerusalem ;  (Zech. 
xiv.  5 ;)  perhapa  the  wady  YasuL 

AZAJAARszwham  Jehovah  has  re- 
mrvd.    The  father  of  Sbaphan.    (2 
ChtoB.  xzxiv.  8.) 
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AZANIAH=whom  Jehouah  heara. 
One  of  the  Xevites.    (Neh.  x.  9.) 

AZABAEL. — See  Azajibel. 

AZABEEL=whom  God  helps,  1. 
A  friend  of  David's.  (1  Chron.  xii.  6.) 

2.  The  chief  of  the  eleventh  division  of 
singers.  (1  Chron.  xxv.  18.)  3.  A 
prince  of  Dan.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  22.)  4. 
The  father  of  Amashai.  (Neh.  ix.  13.) 
In  Neh.  xii.  36,  he  is  called  '<  Azarael." 
6.  A  descendant  of  Bani.  (Ezr.  x.  41.) 

AZARIAH  =  whom  Jehovah  helps. 

I.  A  Levite;  also  called  *'Uzziah."  (1 
Chron.  iv.  36,  24.)  2.  Two  high  priests 
of  the  Hebrews.    (I  Chron.  vi.  9,  10.^ 

3.  Two  chief  priests.  (2  Chron.  xxvi. 
16—20 ;  xxxi.  10.)  4.  The  son  of  Hil-- 
kiah.    (1  Chron.  vi.  13;  Ezr.  vii.  1.) 

5.  The  son  of  Zadok.    (1  Kings  iv.  2.) 

6.  The  son  of  Nathan.  (1  Kings  iv.  5.) 

7.  A  prophet  in  the  time  of  Asa.  (2 
Chron.  xv.  1.)  8.  A  son  of  Obed.  (2 
Chron.  xxiii.  1.)  9.  Two  sons  of  Jc- 
hosaphat.  (2  Chron.  xxi  2.)  10.  A 
sou  of  Jeroham.    (2  Chron.  xxiii.  1.) 

I I .  The  son  of  Hoshaiah.  (Jer.  xliii.  2.) 

12.  A  son  of  Ethan.    (1  Chron.  ii.  8.) 

13.  A  descendant  of  Judah.  (1  Chron. 
ii.  38.)  14.  The  son  of  Maaseiah.  (Kch. 
iii.  23;  viii.  7;  x.  2.)  15.  One  who 
went  up  from  the  exile.  (Neh.  vii.  7.) 
In  Ezr.  ii.  2,  he  is  called  ^'  Seraiah." 
16. — See  UzziAii,  Ahaziau,  and 
Abeomego. 

AZAZEL.— See  ScArtE-GoAX. 

AZAZ  =  strong,  A  descendant  of 
Reuben.    (1  Chron.  v.  8.) 

AZAZIAH=whom  J eliovah  strength' 
ens.  1.  A  descendant  of  Ephraim.  (1 
Chron.  xxvii.  20.)  2.  A  celebrated 
musician.  (1  Chron.  xv.  21.)  3.  An 
overseer  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  (2 
Chron.  xxxi.  13.) 

AZBUK  =  wholly  desolate.  The 
father  of  Nehemiah.    (Neh.  iii.  16.) 

AZEKAH=a^e/cf  </u^  over^  broken 
up.  A  city  in  the  plain  of  Judah. 
The  rocky  plateau  called  el-Azhek-  has 
be^i  indentified  as  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Azekah.  (Josh.  x.  10,  11 ;  xv. 
35 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  1.) 

AZEL  =  noble.  A  descendant  of 
Benjamin.    (1  Chron.  viii.  87;  ix.  44.) 

AZEMs=6one.    A  city  of  Simeon; 
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capital  of  the  world ;  for  already  ander 
the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  giand- 
Bon,  Belshazzar,  it  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Cyras,  in  b.c.  538.  The 
accoants  of  Greek  historians  harmonize 
here  with  the  statements  of  the  Scrip- 
tares,  that  Cyras  made  his  successful 
assault  on  a  night  when  the  whole 
city,  relying  on  the  strength  of  the 
walls,  had  given  themselves  up  to  the 
riot  and  debauchery  of  a  grand  public 
festiyal,  and  the  king  and  his  nobles 
were  revelling  at  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment. Cyrus  had  previously  caused  a 
canal,  which  ran  west  of  the  city,  and 
carried  off  the  superfluous  water  of  the 
Euphrates  into  the  lake  of  Nitocris,  to 
be  cleared  out,  in  order  to  turn  the 
river  into  it,  which,  by  this  means,  was 
rendered  so  shallow,  that  his  soldiers 
were  able  to  penetrate  along  its  bed 
into  the  city.  From  this  time  Baby- 
lon ceased  to  be  the  chief  city  of  an 
independent  state ;  and  like  Nineveh, 
it  sunk  gradually  into  decay  and  utter 
desolation,  and  for  2000  years  has  re- 
mained an  appalling  memorial  of  Divine 
vengeance  and  the  truth  of  those  pro- 
phecies which  foretold  its  fall.  Qlsa. 
xiii.  1 — 22  ;  xiv.  4 — 27  ;  xxi.  9  ;  xliv. 
27,  28 :  xlv.  1—3 ;  xlvi.  1,  2 ;  xlvii. 
1— 15;  Jer.  xxv.  2— U;  I.  1-46;  li. 
1-64.) 

The  ruins  of  Babylon  are  very  ex- 
tensive— grand,  gloomy  and  desolate 
beyond  description.  In  no  place  under 
heaven  is  the  contrast  between  ancient 
magnificence  and  present  desolation 
greater  than  here.  The  plain  for  se- 
veral miles  around  the  town  of  Hillah, 
is  studded  with  vast  mounds,  some  of 
which  exhibit  venerable  and  imposing 
ruins,  yet  not  sufficiently  perfect  as  to 
indicate  the  enormous  structures  to 
which  they  belonged.  Ajuong  the 
vast  ruins  is  the  great  pile  of  masonry, 
about  six  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
Hillah,  called  Birs  Nimrud  =pa/ace  o/ 
Nimrud;  and  the  great  square  mound 
called  Babd  by  the  Arabs,  situated  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  about 
five  miles  from  Hillah.  Also  of  the 
Kasr=i>a/ace,  called  by  the  Arabs 
Mujelibe=ot;«rtu)  ned^  a  vast  ruin  about 
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700  yards  square,  situated  about  one 
mile  to  the  south  of  Babel,  of  which 
Mr.  Layard  says,  "I  sought  in  vain 
for  some  clue  to  the  general  plan  of 
the  edifice."  Other  shapeless  heaps  of 
rubbish  cover  for  many  an  acre  the 
face  of  the  plain,  mingled  with  that 
peculiar  nitrous  and  blanched  soU, 
which,  bred  from  the  remains  of 
ancient  habitations,  checks  or  destroys 
vegetation,  and  renders  the  site  of 
Babylon  a  naked  and  hideous  waste. 
In  the  excavation  of  these  mounds, 
bricks  are  found  stamped  on  one  side 
with  the  name  of  Esarhaddon,  and 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  with 
the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  but  re- 
vealing no  continuous  annals.  Inscrip- 
tions may  yet  be  exhumed  to  reveal  to 
modern  research,  the  history,  which 
for  thousands  of  years  has  been  trea- 
sured up  in  sullen  silence,  of  this 
mighty  city,  whose  vast  halls  have 
crumbled  into  those  confused  masses 
of  ruins,  and  are  now  the  haunts  of 
unclean  beasts  and  birds.  Mr.  Lay- 
ard says,  **  Owls  start  from  the  scanty 
thickets,  and  the  foul  jackal  skulks 
through  the  furrows."  Qlsa.  xiii.  19 — 
22 ;  Jer.  1.  89.)  Babylon  in  the  time 
of  the  apostles,  (1  Pet.  v.  13,)  though 
fallen  from  its  ancient  grandeur, 
appears  to  have  had  a  largo  mixed 
population.  '*  Babylon  the  Great "  is 
put  symbolically  for  pagan  Rome,  the 
capital  of  heathenism ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect the  successor  of  Babylon.  (Bev. 
xiv.  8  ;  xvi.  19  ;  xvii.  6  ;  xviii.  2,  10, 
21  ;  compare  Isa.  xxi.  9 ;  Jer.  1.  38 ; 
li.  7,  80 — See  Shinab. 

BACA = weeping.  A  valley  in  Pales- 
tine, probably  so  called  from  being 
gloomy  and  sterile.  Porter  mentions 
a  village  called  Bakahj  on  the  side  of 
the  plain  of  Sharon,  near  the  base  of 
the  mountains.  In  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6, 
we  read,  "  passing  through  the  valley 
of  'Bac&=o/  we^ingy  they  make  it 
fountains,"  that  is,  **The  sacred  pil- 
grims love  the  ways  which  lead  to 
Jerusalem,  yea,  though  they  must  pass 
through  rough  and  dreary  paths,  even 
a  vale  of  tears ;  yet  such  are  their  hope 
and  joy  of  heart,  that  all  this  is  to  them 
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as  a  well-watered  coantrx,  a  land 
crowned  with  the  blessings  of  the  earl/ 
rain."  In  2  Sam.  t.  23;  1  Chron.  xiy. 
14, 15,  the  Hebrew  word  baca  is  render- 
ed ^molberry  trees." — See  Mulberrt- 

TKBE.  . 

BACHRITES.— See  Begheb. 

BAD6£B.  A  small  inoffensive  ani- 
mal, which  remains  torpid  all  winter. 
It  is  an  inhabitant  of  cold  conntries, 
but  is  also  found  in  some  parts  of 
Sjiia.  The  Hebrew  word  tahashf  ren- 
dered ^  badgers'  skins,"  nsed  for  coYer- 
ing  the  tabernacle  and  for  shoes,  coold 
scarcely  have  designated  the  skins  of 
this  animal,  as  it  is  not  found  in  Ara- 
bia. (£x.  xzT.  5;  xxvi.  14;  Ezek. 
xtL  10.)  Some  understand  a  species  of 
halicorey  called  tun,  which  is  stul  found 
in  the  Bed  Sea,  the  skin  of  which  is  an 
inch  thick,  and  is  used  by  the  Arabs 
of  the  present  daj  for  shoe-leather,  or 
randals,  to  be  intended.  Others  think 
the  term  designates  the  seal^  which  was 
frequent  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai. 
Howeyer,  the  ancient  yersions  under- 
stood the  term  to  designate  a  cohur 
giyen  to  the  leather. 

BAGS.  The  workmen  of  the  temple 
had  their  money  paid  in  "  bags,"  each 
of  which  contained  a  precise  amount, 
which  was  probably  delivered  to  them 
scaled.  (2  Kings  xiL  10, 11.)  On  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  foreigners  are 
represented  as  bringing  their  tribute 
in  sealed  bags  of  money.  So  at  this 
day,  in  the  East,  money  passes  in  bags 
from  hand  to  hand  under  the  seal  of 
a  banker  or  other  public  officer,  and 
without  counting,  as  it  is  paid  by  one 
to  another.  If  the  seal  is  genuine  and 
unbroken,  the  exact  value  of  each  bag 
is  known  at  sight.  (Job  xiv.  17 ;  Luke 
xii.  38.)  The  original  word  is  rendered 
**  puxie,"  in  Prov.  i.  14,  and  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  in  Isa.  xlvi.  6 ;  but  in 
Dent  xxT  13;  Prov.  xvi.  11;  Mic. 
vi.  11,  it  refers  to  the  pouch  at  the 
girdle,  in  which  of  old,  as  at  the  present 
day,  in  the  East,  weights  for  weighing 
money  were  carried  by  the  travelling 
merchants. — See  Balance. 

BAHCBIM  =  yowng  men^s  village. 
A  small  town  near  Jexusalem,  just 
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east  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  belonging 
to  Benjamin.  (2  Sam.  iit  16 ;  xvi.  5 ; 
xvii.  18 ;  xix.  16 ;  1  Kings  ii.  8.)  In  2 
Sam.  xxiii.  31,  the  inhabitants  are 
called  **  Barhumites,"  but  in  1  Chron. 
xi.  83,  written  **  Baharumites." 

BAJITH  =  Aoi«c  or  temple.  This 
word  has  been  supposed  to  designate 
a  city  in  Moab.  It  simply  means  the 
«* house"  or  "temple."  (Isa.  xv.  2.) 

BAKBAKKAR  =  tDosting  of  the 
mount.  One  of  the  Levites.  tl  Chron. 
ix.  16.) 

B  AE:BnK=a  bottle.  A  man  whose 
posterity  returned  from  the  exile. 
(Ezr.  ii.  61 ;  Neh.  vii.  63.) 
^  BAKBIJKIAH=6iR/7/ytn9,  i.e.,«7cuf- 
ing  of  Jehovah.  One  of  the  Levites. 
(Neh.xi.  17;xU.  9,25.) 

BAKEB.— See  Bbbad. 

BALAlAM=ro<  of  the  people^  i.e.,  a 
foreigner.  The  son  of  Beor  or  Bosor, 
and  a  native  of  Pethor,  on  the  Euph- 
rates. (Num.  xxii.  6.)  Evidently  he  was 
an  unrighteous  man,  but  was  divinely 
inspired  for  a  particular  purpose.  (1 
Sam.  X.  10;  1  Kings  xiU.  18—20; 
Matt.  vii.  22 ;  John  xi.  51.)  He  had  the 
reputation  of  a  famous  diviner.  When 
the  Hebrews  were  journeying  to  Ca- 
naan, Balak,  king  of  Moab,  knew  that 
he  could  not  contend  with  such  a 
formidable  host,  and  supposing  that 
their  Ood  was  like  the  gods  of  the 
heathen,  ready  to  bless  or  to  curse 
according  to  the  caprice  or  interest  of 
their  votaries,  sent  for  Balaam,  to 
curse  the  Hebrew  armies.  Balaam 
ultimately  accepted  the  tempting  offer, 
and  returned  with  the  messengers  to 
Moab.  On  his  way  he  was  miraculously 
informed  that  his  course  was  wicked 
and  perverse ;  and  he  was  effectually 
restrained  from  doing  what  Balak 
had  sent  for  him  to  do.  Indeed  the 
restraint  of  the  prophet's  tongue  was 
no  less  remarkable  than  the  freedom 
of  the  tongue  of  the  ass.  So  far  from 
cursing,  he  was  led  to  pronounce  a 
prdphetic  blessing  on  the  Hebrews,  in 
language  which,  for  eloquence  and 
force,  is  not  surpassed  in  the  whole 
range  of  Hebrew  poetry.  Balaam, 
however,  seems  to  have  suggested  to 
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would  thas  seem  as  fur  as  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  Greek  words  is  concern- 
ed, that  the  Scriptures  do  not  determine 
any  particular  mode  of  baptism  as  ex- 
clusively the  right  one.  So  much  is 
certain  that  the  leading  idea  is  to  wash 
or  apply  water  as  the  symbol  of  purt- 
ficatton.  The  figurative  usage  of  the 
words  is  analagous  to  the  literal. 
Christ  referring  to  His  baptism  of  suf- 
feriug,  evidently  means  that  He  was 
about  to  be  plunged  in,  or  overwhelmed 
with  deep  distress.  (Luke  xii.  50 ;  Mark 
X.  88,  39.)  So  the  baptism  ''with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire,"  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  is  symbolized  by  "  pour- 
ing out ;"  (Matt.  iii.  11 ;  Acts  ii.  8,  4, 
17;  1  Cor.  xii.  18;)  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  said  to  have  "descended"  upon 
Christ.  (John i. 82, 83.)  Fromtheseve- 
ral  examples  of  the  usage  of  the  word 
baptize^  wo  conclude,  that,  in  reference 
to  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  it  signifies 
the  application  of  water  in  any  way, 
epecialiy  by  *' pouring  out,"  for  the 
purpose  of  designating  or  symbolizing 
purification.  Such  also  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  term  in  1  Pet.  iii.  20, 
21 ;  I  Cor.  X.  1,  2 ;  compare  Ps.  Ixxvii. 
16, 17.  The  usage  of  the  Greek  pre- 
positions, rendered  "in  the  Jordan," 
and  ^^out  of  the  water,"  is  not  contrary 
to  this  view,  inasmuch  as  they  signify, 
respectively,  at  as  well  as  tn,  and/rom 
as  well  as  out  of.  (Matt.  iii.  6, 16 ;  Mark 
i.  9, 10.)  The  passage  in  John  iii.  5,  ^ 
is  not  an  allusion  to  the  ordinance  of 
baptism.  It  simply  means,  in  harmony 
with  the  context,  "  except  a  man  be 
regenerated  in  purity,  even  by  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of 
God."    rEph.  V.  26 ;  Tit.  iii.  6,  6.) 

The  ordinance  of  baptism  is  a  symboli- 
eal  representation  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ.  It  adumbrates 
that  purification  of  heart  by  the  Holv 
spirit  which  we  all  require,  and  which 
<wemofit  obtain — a  purification  which 
ds  our  only  requisite  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  The  rite  itself  possesses 
•no  special  efficacy;  neither  is  there  any 
ispecial  virtue  in  the  person  administer- 
img  it,  As  this  ordinance  is  merely  a 
Mrmbolical  rite,  It  cannot  be.  as  some 
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have  said,  "a  sacrament  which  cleanses 
from  original  sin — ^makes  us  Christians 
— children  of  God — and  heirs  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  This  were  to 
ascribe  to  the  rite  that  which  can  alone 
be  accomplished  by  the  immediate  ope- 
ration of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Neither 
can  we  regard  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism as  either  directly  or  indirectly 
imparting,  or  even  attesting,  the  grace 
of  regeneration.  As  an  ordinance  it 
possesses  no  mystical  power;  as  a  sym- 
bolical rite  it  can  exercise  no  saving  in- 
fiuence.  Hence  baptism  cannot  con- 
stitute individuals  members  of  the 
church  of  God.  The  ancient  rite  of 
circumcision  had  not  that  power.  (Bom. 
ii.  28, 29.)  The  subjects  of  the  rite  of 
circumcision  became  partakers  of  the 
advantages  of  the  Hebrew  nationality. 
Tbev  were  surrounded  with  peculiar 
privileges,  whence  they  could  derive 
the  blessings  of  instruction  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord ;  and  an  obligation  rested 
upon  the  parents  to  point  their  children 
to  that  purification  of  heart  symboUzed 
by  the  external  rite.  (Gen.  xvii.  7 — 14 ; 
xvui.  19;  Ex.  xii.  26,  27;  xiii.  8,  14; 
Ps.  Ixxviu.  6;  Rom.  ii.  25—29.)  So 
in  Christian  baptism,  the  subjects  of 
the  rite  are  introduced  to  a  peculiar 
relation  to  the  church  of  Christ.  Kot 
only  does  an  obligation  rest  upon  the 
parents  to  train  weir  children  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord, 
but  a  corresponding  obligation  rests 
upon  the  church  to  discipline  them  for 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  Just  as  among 
the  various  advantages  possessed  by 
the  Jew,  in  consequence  of  circum- 
cision, the  chief  was  the  possession  of 
"the  oracles  of  God ;"  so  the  subjects  of 
baptism  possess  various  and  special 
advantages,  but  the  chief  is  instruction 
in  the  holy  oracles.  (Rom.  iii«  1, 2.)  It 
thus  appears  that  the  subjects  of  the 
Christian  rite  are  not  only  recognized 
as  placed,  by  the  kind  providence  of 
God,  where  the  privileges  and  respon- 
sibilities of  Cliristian  discipline  will  be 
in  some  measure  possessed,  but  where 
they  can  be  constantly  reminded  of 
that  purity  of  heart  adumbrated  by  the 
baptismal  symbol— a  purity  of  heart 
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wiihout  which  no  one  can  see  the  Lord. 

Christ  sabmitted  to  the  baptism  of 
John,  in  order  that  He  might  "  fulfil 
all  righteousness** — ^be  subject  to  every 
divine  ordinance ;  and  by  this  rite  He 
publicly  consecrated  Himself  to  the 
mission  of  the  new  dispensation  which 
He  had  come  to  inaugurate.  (Matt.  iii. 
la— 16.) 

As  to  the  subjects  of  baptism,  it  is 
agreed  that  adults  who  have  not  been 
baptized,  and  are  desirous  of  Chris- 
tian discipline,  are  certainly  proper 
subjects  of  the  rite  ;  but  then  we 
think,  also,  that  infants  ought  not  to 
be  excluded.  Were  not  the  children 
— '^the  little  ones" — baptized  with  the 
fathers  in  passing  through  the  Sea  ? 
(1  Cor.  X.  1—11 ;  Ex.  x.  9,  10,  11, 
24.)  So  in  the  baptism  of  John, 
which  was  essentially  the  same  as  that 
instituted  by  Christ,  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  multitudes  of  infants  were 
baptized  with  their  parents,  just  as,  in 
the  same  age,  the  proselytes  to  the 
Jewish  faith,  with  their  wiyes  and 
children,  were  baptized.  And  as  whole 
hooseholds  were  baptized  by  the  apos- 
tles, it  is  also  probable  that  there  were 
chUdren  among  them.  So  far  from 
confining  baptism  to  adults,  there  is 
not  a  single  instance  recorded  in  the 
NewTestament,  in  which  the  descend- 
ants of  Christian  parents  were  baptized 
in  adult  years.  Moreover,  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  nature  of  the  case,  and 
the  design  of  the  ordinance,  inconsis- 
tent with  the  administration  of  the  rite 
to  infants.  The  children  of  the  He- 
brews, we  hare,  seen,  were  admitted  to 
manifold  priyileges  in  consequence  of 
circumcision ;  and  hare  not  the  chil- 
dren of  Christians  corresponding  privi- 
leges ?  The  general  analogy  of  the  an- 
cient dispensation,  and  the  enlargement 
of  privileges  under  the  Gospel,  inclu- 
ding male  and  female,  requires  that 
their  advantages  shall  bono  less.  Un- 
der the  latter  dispensation  infants  are 
continned  exactly  in  the  same  relation 
to  God  and  His  church,  in  which  they 
vere  originally  placed  by  the  former 
dispensations.  The  obiection  that  in- 
fants are  not  proper  subjects  for  bap- 
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tism,  because  they  cannot  profess  re« 
pentance  and  faith,  falls  with  as  much 
weight  upon  the  institution  of  circum- 
cision ;  since  infants  are  as  fit  subjects 
for  the  one  as  the  other.  Moreover,  if 
children  are  not  to  be  baptized  because 
there  is  no  positive  command  for  it ; 
for  the  same  reason,  we  might  sav,  that 
women  should  not  come  to  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  nor  ought  we  to  keep  holy 
the  first  day  of  tne  week.  If  baptiz- 
ing infants  had  been  merely  a  human 
invention,  how  could  such  a  practice 
have  been  so  universal  in  the  first  300 
years  of  the  church,  and  yet  no  records 
have  remained  when  it  was  introduced, 
nor  any  dispute  or  controversy  abouc 
it  have  taken  place?  Finally,  it  is 
generally  acknowledged,  that  if  infants 
die,  and  a  great  part  of  the  human 
race  die  in  infancy,  they  are  saved. 
Has  not  Christ  died  for  tnem  ?  And 
will  not  God  by  His  Spirit  prepare 
them  ere  He  remove  them  hence? 
Why  then  refuse  them  the  ordinance 
symbolical  of  that  purification  they 
then  receive  by  the  Spirit  of  God? 
The  Saviour  exhibited  a  special  regard 
for  children ;  (Matt,  xviii.  10,  14 ;  xix. 
13 — 15 ; )  and  well  has  Bichter  observed, 
'*  the  smallest  are  nearest  Grod,  as  the 
smallest  planets  are  nearest  the  sun." 
It  is  thought  that  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism ought  not  to  be  administered  pro- 
miscuously, without  any  regard  to  the 
character  of  those  who  offer  their  chil- 
dren in  baptism.  Such  promiscuous 
baptism  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  ordi- 
nance, and  to  sink  it  into  the  notion  of 
a  mere  ceremony,  as  is  unhappily  the 
obvious  and  very  prevailing  state  of 
the  fact.  The  passage  in  Bom.  vi.  3, 
4,  is  not  an  allusion  to  the  ordinance  of 
baptism.  It  is  an  allusion  to  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  believ- 
ers are  united  to  Christ,  and  receive  the 
forgiveness  of  sin.  These  changes  in- 
volve a  crucifixion  to  sin,  a  death  to  sin, 
a  burial  as  it  regards  the  old  man,  and 
a  resurrection  as  it  regards  the  new, 
analagous  to  the  natural  crucifixion, 
death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of  our 
Lord.      The  meaning  of  1  Cor.  xv 
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29—31,  seems  to  be— *fWhy  are  they 
then  baptU edinto  the  belief  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  if,  in  fact  the  dead 
rise  not  ?  And  why  expose  onrseWes 
to  so  much  danger  and  suffering  if  we 
hare  no  hope  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body?" 

BARABBAB=s<m  o/th€ father.  A 
man  who  appears  to  hare  headed  an  in- 
surrection in  Jerusalem,  a  short  time 
before  Christ  was  crucified.  The  two 
malefactoTB  who  were  omcified  with 
Chriat  were  not  "thieTes''  in  theoidin- 
9xy  sense  of  the  word,  bnt  rather  fellow 
insurgents  with  Barabbas;  for  it  is 
said,  that  "he  lay  bound  with  them 
that  had  made  insurrection  with  him 
in  the  city,  who  had  committed  murder 
in  the  insurrection."  (Mark  xt.  7.) 
"These malefactors,"  as  bishop  Bfaltby 
has  well  obsenred,  "  were  not  thieves 
who  robbed  all  for  projitj  but  men  who 
had  taken  up  arms  on  a  principle  of 
resistance  to  the  Boman  oppression, 
and  to  what  they  thought  an  unlawful 
burden,  the  tribute  money ;  who  made 
no  scruple  to  rob  all  the  !uomans,  and 
when  engaged  in  these  unlawful  courses, 
made  less  difference  between  Jews  and 
Bomans,  than  they  at  first  meant  to 
do."  There  was  a  custom  in  Jeru- 
salem, at  the  paschal  feast,  for  the 
governor  to  release  unto  the  people  a 

Srisoner  whom  they  might  particiUarly 
esire.  The  policy  of  this  provision 
may  have  been  to  conciliate  the  favour 
of  the  Jews  towards  the  Boman  govern- 
ment. The  Jews  demanded  of  Pilate 
the  release  of  Barabbas  in  preference  to 
the  release  of  Christ.  (Matt,  xxvii.  16 
--26 ;  Luke  xxiii.  18 ;  John  xvuL  40 ; 
Acts  iii.  14.)— See  Thxudas. 

BARACHEL  =  whom  God  hath 
blessed.  The  father  of  Blihu.  (Job 
xxxii.  2,  6.) 

BABACHIAS=whom  Jehovah  hath 
blessed.  The  father  of  Zacharias.  (Matt, 
xxiii.  85 ;  Luke  xi.  51.)— See  Zacka- 


BABAK  =  lightning.  The  son  of 
Abinoam,  who  was  appointed  by  De- 
borah commander  of  the  Hebrew  forces. 
He  so  completdy  routed  the  Canaan- 
itish  forces,  that  they  never  recovered 
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from  the  blow.  As  iudge  of  the  Ho* 
brews,  he  was  probably  the  colleague, 
or  successor  of  Deborah.  (Judg.  iv. 
4—24 ;  V.  1-^1 ;  Heb.  xi.  82.) 

BABBABL4N.  This  word  is  used 
in  the  Scriptures  for  every  stranger  or 
fcreianer  who  does  not  speak  the  na- 
tive language  of  the  writer;  and  in- 
cludes no  implication  whatever  of  any 
rudeness,  savageness  of  nature  or 
manners,  in  those  respecting  whom  it 
is  used.  (Ps.  cxiv.  1 ;  Acts  xxviiu  24 ; 
Bom.  i.  14 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  11.) 

BABBER.— See  Beaxd. 

BABHUMTTES.— See  BABrniM. 

BABIAH  =  a  fugitive.  A  son  of 
Shemaiah.  (1  Chron.  iii.  22.) 

BAB-JESUS  =  son  of  Jesus.  A 
Jewish  magician  in  Crete:  who  oppos* 
ing  Paul  and  Barnabas,  anaendeavour- 
ing  to  prevent  Sergius  Faulus  embrac- 
ing Christianity,  was  struck  blind, "  not 
seeing  the  sun  for  a  season."  This 
affliction  is  denominated  in  the  Greek 
aehlusj  being  rather  an  obscuration  than 
a  totfd  extinction  of  sight.  He  is  also 
called  '*£lymas"=a  miagieian,  a  sor* 
cerer.  (Acts  xiiL  6—12 ;  Homer  U.  v. 
696 ;  XVI.  344.) 

BAB- JONA.— Sec  PsnrsB. 

BABKOS  =  painter.  One  of  the 
Nethinim.  (Esra  ii.  58 ;  Neh.  vii.  55.) 

B  ABLE  Y.  A  species  of  grain  used 
for  bread ;  (Judg.  vii.  18 ;  2  Chron.  ii. 
15 ;  John  vi.  9 ;)  also  as  food  for  horses 
and  dromedaries.  (1  Kings  iv.  28.)  Li 
Palestine,  barley  was  sown  in  October 
and  Kovember,  and  even  in  January 
and  February;  and  began  to  be  ripe 
in  the  middle  of  April.  On  the  six- 
teenth day  from  the  first  new  moon  in 
April,  the  first  handful  qf  ripe  bariey 
was  carried  to  the  altar,  and  then  the 
harvest  commenced.  The  barley 
harvest  precedes  the  wheat  harvest  by 
a  week  or  a  fortnight.  The  harvest 
upon  the  mountains  ripens  of  course 
later  than  in  the  plains  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  Sea  coast  (Lev.  xxiii.  9 — 14; 
John  iv.  85 ;  Buth  ii.  28 ;  Ex.  ix.  81 .) 

BABNABASsson  ofexhortation^or 
of  prophecf.  The  surname  of  Joses, 
a  Levite ;  be  was  a  native  of  the  isle  of 
Cyprus,  and  an  early  convert  to  tho 
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Chritdan  faith.  Barnabu  wa«  one  of 
Chote  who  gave  up  all  his  worldly  sab- 
stance,  and  all  his  strength  and  influ- 
ence to  the  support  and  spread  of  the 
gospeL  Hewas  the  frequent  companion 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  a  large  sharer 
in  the  labours  and  sufferings  which  at- 
tended the  early  propagation  of  Christi- 
anity.   (Acts  iy.  36,  37 ;  ix.  26,  27.) 

BABBENNESS.  Among  the  He- 
brews a  numerous  offspring  was  consi- 
dered an  instance  of  the  Divine  f  ayour. 
Sons  were  more  generally  desired  than 
daughters,  because  they  transmitted  the 
name  of  the  father  \gk  genealogies.  (1 
fiam.  1.6, 7;P8.  czxyii.  3 — 5;  cxxyiii. 
4;  Hos  ix.  14.)  The  peculiar  views 
attached  to  sterility  by  the  Hebrews, 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the 
constant  expectation  of  the  Messiah, 
and  the  hope  that  everr  woman  che- 
rished, that  she  might  be  the  mother 
of  the  promised  Seed.  This  constant 
hopeseemstoaccountfor  many  circum- 
stances in  the  Old  Testament  history 
which  might  otherwise  appear  extra- 
ordinary or  exceptionable.  (Gen.  iii.  15 ; 
xxL  e,  7  ;  XXT.  21—23 ;  xxvii.  13 ; 
xxviii.  14 ;  xxx.  1&— 17 ;  xxxviii.  11 — 
13 ;  Dent.  xxv.  9 ;  Judg.  xi.  37—39.) 

BABSABAS=son  0/ So&a.  1.  The 
surname  of  Joseph,  also  snmamed  Jus- 
tus, one  of  the  first  disciples  of  Christ. 
He  WM  one  of  the  candidates  for  the 
Yseancy  in  the  apostleship,  occasioned 
by  theapoetacy  of  Judas  Iscariot.  (Acts 
L  23.)  2.  The  surname  of  Judas,  a 
Chrisuan  teacher,  and  one  of  the 
**  chief  men  among  the  brethren." 
(Acts  XT.  22,  27,  32.) 

BABTHOLOMBW.— See  Katha- 


BABTIMJEnS=5(mo/rtni<Btts.^  A 
man  who  was  instantly  cured  of  bhnd- 
Dsss  by  our  Saviour,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jericho.  (Mark  x.  46-52.) 

BABUCH=5/ecse<f.  1.  The  friend 
and  secretary  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 
When  God  commanded  the  prophet  to 
commit  to  writing  the  prophecies  that 
had  been  attered,  he  employed  Baruch 
in  this  service,  who  wrote  the  words  as 
Jeremiah  dictated  them.  Baruch  was 
afterwards  required  to  read  them  to  the 
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Jewish  princes  or  chiefs,  who  were  as- 
sembled in  the  temple.  He  was  after- 
wards employed  to  carry  to  Babylon  a 
long  letter  from  Jeremiah,  precucting 
the  judgments  which  should  come  upon 
that  mighty  city.  (Jer.  xxxvi.  4 ;  xliil. 
3,  7 ;  xhr.  1,  2.)  2.  The  son  of  Zabbai 
or  Zaccai.  rNeh.  iu.  20 ;  x.  6.)  3.  The 
son  of  Col-hozeh.    (Neh.  xi.  5.) 

BARZILLAI=  iron,  of  iron.  1.  A 
Gileadite,  distinguished  for  his  hospi- 
tality and  liberality  towards  David, 
during  the  revolt  of  Absalom.  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  27 ;  xix  3l*-39 ;  1  Kings  u.  7.) 
2.  The  father  of  Adriel.  (1  Sam.  xviii. 
19 ;,  2  Sam.  xxi.  8.)  3.  One  of  the 
priests.    TEzra  ii.  61 ;  Neh.  vii.  63.) 

BASHAK=/t^^<  sandfjf  soil.  A  re- 
gion eastward  of  the  upper  Jordan, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Mount  Her- 
mon,  (1  Chron.  v.  23,X  hence  called 
"  the  hill  of  Bashan  j"  (Ps.  Ixvui.  16 ;) 
on  the  south  by  the  mountains  of  Gil- 
ead ;  and  extending  on  the  south-east 
as  far  as  to  Salchah.  (Bent.  iii.  10, 1 3 ; 
Jo6h.xii.4.^  It  was  taken  by  the  Hebrews 
from  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  and  given 
with  a  part  of  Gilead  to  the  half  tribe 
of  Manasseh.  (Num.  xxi.  32, 33.)  Ba- 
shan was  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  countries  in  the  world;  its  rich 
pastures,  oaks,  and  fine  cattle  are  ex- 
ceedingly commended.  (Isa.  ii.  13; 
Ezek.  xxxix.  18.)  Porter  speaks  of 
the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  plain  of 
Bashan,  of  its  hills  crowned  with  oak 
forests,  and  their  sides  studded  with 
old  towns.  The  same  traveller  sa^s, 
"  Bashan  is  literally  crowded  with 
towns  and  large  villages ;  and  though 
the  majority  of  them  are  deserted, 
they  are  not  ruined.  These  ancient 
cities  contain  probably  the  very  oldest 
specimens  of  domestic  architecture  now 
existing  in  the  world;  and  many  of 
the  houses  are  perfect,  as  if  only 
finished  yesterday.  The  walls  are  from 
five  to  eight  feet  thick,  built  of  large 
square  blocks  of  basalt ;  the  roofs  are 
formed  of  slabs  of  the  same  material. 
Some  of  these  ancient  cities  have  from 
two  to  five  hundred  houses  still  per- 
fect, but  not  a  man  to  dwell  in  them. 
1 1  have  more   than  once  entered  a 
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deserted  ciij  in  the  eyening,  taken 
pottession  of  a  comfortable  house, 
and  spent  the  night  in  peace.  In  the 
death-like  stillness  which  reigns  in 
these  deserted  cities,  erery  prediction 
of  the  ancient  prophets  is  changed 
into  a  historic  fact."  (Ley.  xxyi.  80 ; 
Isa.  xxiy  8 — 12;  xxxiii.  8;  Joel  i. 
5 — 12.)  The  eastern  monntain  range 
of  Bashan  was  called  hy  the  Greek 
writers  '^Batansa,"  a  corruption  of 
Bashan  ;  and  the  deserted  city  Bath- 
anyekf  which  commands  a  yiew  of  the 
plain  towards  the  lakes  of  Damascus, 
is  probably  the  same  as  Batanis,  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  proxince  of 
Bashan.  The  region  round  is  still 
called  '*  the  Land  of  Batanea." 

BA8HAN-HAV0TH-JAIR  =  Ba- 
shan  of  the  cities  or  villages  of  Jair. 
The  general  name  of  three-score  cities 
in  the  proyince  of  Areob,  in  the  region 
of  Bashan,  acquired  oy  Jair.  Porter 
says,  that  in  "  this  proyince,  measuring 
not  more  than  thirty  miles  by  twenty 
— a  great  part  of  which  is  a  wilderness 
of  rocks— on  the  spot,  with  my  own 
eyes,  /  have  seen  that  it  is  literally 
true.  The  cities  are  there  to  this  day. 
Some  of  them  retain  the  ancient  names 
recorded  in  the  Bible."  They  are  some- 
times called  "  Hayoth- Jair."  (Dent, 
iii.  14 ;  Num.  xxxii.  41 ;  Josh.  xiii. 
30 ;  1  Kings  iy.  13.)— See  Jaik. 

BASHEMATH  =/raoranf.  One  of 
the  wiyes  of  Esau ;  perhaps  the  same 
with  Adah.  (Gen.  xxvi.  34.)  In 
Gen.  xxxyi.  2,  8,  the  Samaritan  reads 
Mahalath  instead  of  Bashemath. 

BASKET.  There  are  seyeral  He- 
brew words  translated  ** basket:" — 1. 
dud,  a  large  basket  for  carrying  com 
and  fruit  from  the  field ;  (2  Kings  x. 
7  ;  Jer.  xxiy.  2  ;)  also  rendered 
"pots."  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  6.)  2.  Teha,  a 
basket  in  which  fruit  was  packed, 
rpeut.  xxyi.  2,  4 ;  xxyiii.  6.  17.)  3. 
Keluh^  a  basket  for  gathering  fruit; 
(Am.  yiii.  1,  2;)  also  rendered  "a 
cage,"  perhaps  a  trap-cage  for  birds. 
(Jer.  y.  27.)  4.  Salsilloth,  a  smaller 
basket  into  which  grapes  were  gathered. 
(Jer.  yi.  9.)  The  ordinary  basket  was 
not  unlike  the  carpenters'  basket. 
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The  specimens  of  ancient  Egyptian  bas- 
kets in  the  British  Museum,  and  figured 
on  the  monuments,  show  that  they 
were  made  of  wicker  work,  of  fibres,  of 
leayes,  of  rushes,  and  also  of  reeds ; 
and  sometimes  they  were  worked  orna- 
mentally with  colours. 

BASIN.— See  Bowl,  and  Cup. 

BASMATH  =/ra^an^  The  daugh- 
ter of  Solomon.    (1  Kings  iy.  15.) 

BASTABD.  To  restrain  the  licen- 
tious desires  of  the  heart,  Jehoyah,  by 
an  express  law,  fixed  a  stigma  upon 
illegitimate  children — ^perhaps  the  off- 
spring of  neighbouring  heathen  pros- 
titutes— whidi  was  not  to  be  remoyed 
till  the  tenth  generation ;  this  precept 
was  on  no  account  to  be  yiolated,  nor 
to  be  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse.  (Dent* 
xxiii.  2.)  Howeyer,  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  stigma  extended  to  the  chil- 
dren of  concubines,  as  between  them 
and  bastards  there  was  a  difference. 
(Gen.  xxi.  8—21;  xxy.  1—6.)  Natural 
children  seem  to  haye  receiyed  little 
parental  attention.  (Heb.  xii.  8.)  In 
Zech.  ix.  6,  the  word  "bastard"  ought 
to  be  rendered  stranger  or  foreigner. 

BAT.  In  the  Mosaic  enumeration 
of  unclean  animals,  the  bat  is  reckoned 
among  the  "fowls  that  creep ;"  (Lev. 
xi.  19,  20,  23;)  and  modem  naturalists 
include  it  in  the  class  of  mammiferous 
quadmpeds.  The  name  of  cheiroptera 
=handwinged,  is  giyen  to  this  order, 
which  comprises  many  species  and 
yarieties;  they  are  all  either  purely 
insectiyorous,  or  insecti-fnigiyorous  ; 
and  the  whole  race  is  nocturnal.  They 
reside  in  the  dense  foliage  of  large 
trees,  or  seek  shelter  in  cayems  and 
deserted  buildings,  where  they  cling 
together  in  large  clusters.  (Deut.  xiy. 
18,  19  ;  Isa.  ii.  20,  21.) 

BATH.  A  Hebrew  measure  for 
liquids,  equiyalent  to  the  ephah  for  dry 
goods;  containing  about  seyen  gallons, 
four  pints,  liquid  measure;  or  three 
pecks,  three  pints,  dry  measure.  (1 
Kings  yii.  86,  38 ;  Isa.  y.  10 ;  £z.  xly. 
10—14.^  In  Luke  xyi.  6,  the  Greek 
word  batos,  rendered  ^measures^" 
should  be  "  baths." 

BATHE.  According  to  the  Hebrew 
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laws  the  bath  was  to  be  freeWiised  for 
the  purposes  of  washing,  and  to  secure 
proper  attention  to  personal  cleanli- 
ness. This  might  he  done  in  any  rirer 
or  mnnlng  stream,  or  in  any  suitable 
ressel  at  home.  (Ler.  xiy.  2;  xt.  1 — 
8 ;  Nnm.  xix  7 ;  Isa.  xliv.  8.J  The 
Greeks  and  the  Bomanserectea  public 
hot  and  cold  baths,  and  decoratea  them 
with  great  splendour;  and  in  later 
times  similar  baths  were  erected  in 
Palestine,  probably  not  unlike  those 
which  are  now  so  frequently  seen  iu  the 
£ast.    (John  ix.  7 ;  v.  2.) 

BATH-BABBIM  =  dauahter  of 
many,  A  gate  in  or  near  Meshbon. 
(Sol.  Song  vii.  4.) 

BATHSHEBA  =  daughter  of  the 
soiA,  or  daughter  of  seven  years.  The 
wife  of  Uriah  the  Hittite,  an  oiBcer  in 
Darid's  army.  David  saw  Bathsheba, 
perhaps  while  she  was  visiting  the 
royal  wires  at  the  bath ;  her  beauty 
proved  a  snare  to  him,  and  to  save  him- 
self  and  Bathsheba  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  law,  he  treacheronsly  procured 
the  death  of  the  injured  Uriah.  Soon 
afterwards,  David  sent  for  Bathsheba 
and  took  her  to  wife.  From  this  aggra- 
vated transaction  David  reaped  a 
long  harvest  of  calamity  and  woe.  In 
1  Chron.  iiL  5,  Bathsheba  is  called 
"'l^tXbBhxkML** ^daughter  of  wealth,  as 
in  the  margin.  (2  Sam.  xi.  1 — 27  ; 
xij.  1—25.) 

BATH8HUA. — See  Bathsheba. 

BATTERING -KAM.— See    En- 

GDISS. 

BATTLE.— See  War. 

BATTLE-AXE.  A  powerful  wea- 
pon of  war,  much  used  among  the 
ancient  nations.    (Jer.  li.  20.) 

BATTLEMENT.— See  House. 

BAVAI==/aM<rs.  One  who  aided 
in  rebuilding  Jerusalem,  after  the 
exile.    (Neh.  iii.  18.) 

BAY  TREE.  Some  suppose  that 
the  Hebrew  word  ezrahh,  signifies  a 
nathe  /ree,  growing  in  its  own  soil, 
not  transplanted  ;    rendered   in   the 

margin *'  a  green  tree  that  groweth 

in  his  own   soil."    (Ps.  xxxvii.  35.) 
However,  some  of  the  ancient  versions 
give  ''cedar/*  and  some  of  the  modern 
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ones  the  "laurel,**  or  the  "bay-tree,** 
all  of  which  are  abundant  in  Syria. 
The  bay-tree  is  of  the  family  of  ever- 
greens, and  might  well  be  used  as  an 
emblem  of  the  undecaying  strength 
and  unchanging  prosperity  which  seems 
sometimes  to  be  the  portion  of  the 
wicked  in  this  transient  world. 
BAZLITH.— See  Bazluth. 
BAZLUrH=a  stripping,  nakedness. 
One  whose  posterity  returned  from  the 
exile.  (Ezra  ii.  62.)  In  Neh.  vii.  54, 
he  is  called  "  Bazlith." 

BDELLIUM.  The  Hebrew  word 
hedelahh  is  s  apposed  to  denote  an  aro- 
matic resinous  substance,  somewhat 
resembling  myrrh,  which  distils  from 
a  tree  growing  in  Arabia  and  the 
Indies.  Some  understand  the  term  to 
designate  pearls;  and  others  a  pre- 
cious stone.  (Gen.  ii.  12 ;  Num.  xi.  7.) 
BEACON.— See  Standard. 
BEALIAH= whose  lord  is  Jehovah, 
One  of  David's  mighty  men.  (1  Chron. 
xii.  5.) 

BEALOTH  =  citizens,  inhabitants. 
A  town  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.    (Josh.  xv.  24.) 

BEANS.  A  well-known  esculent 
vegetable,  which  forms  a  common  ar- 
ticle of  food  in  the  East.  The  legu- 
minous order  of  plants  mostly  culti- 
vated in  Syria  and  Palestine,  are 
the  white  horse  bean,  the  kidney  bean, 
lentils,  and  vetches.  (2  Sara.  xvii. 
28 ;  Ezek.  iv.  9.) 

BEAR.  The  Syrian  bear,  which 
still  inhabits  the  regions  of  Lebanon,, 
is  probably  merely  a  variety  of  the 
brown  bear.""  The  attachment  of  the 
she-bear  to  her  young  is  proverbial. 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  8  ;  frrov.  xvii.  12  j  Hos. 
xiii.  8.)  The  Medo-Persian  empire 
is  svmbolized  by  a  bear,  which  raised 
itself  up  on  one  side,  and  had  between 
its  teeth  three  ribs,  designating  its 
cruelty  and  greediness  after  blood. 
(Dan.  vii.  6.) 

BEARD.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
and  some  of  the  Arabian  tribes,  were 
in  the  habit  of  shaving  the  beard.  The 
Hebrews  paid  much  attention  to  the 
beard,  and  allowed  it  to  grow  long. 
Occasionally,  however,  they  used  the 
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razor,  with  the  exception  of  the  Nazar- 
ites,  to  whom  shaving  either  the  head 
or  beard  was  absolutely  interdicted. 

gram.  vi.  5 ;  2  Sam.  ziy.  26.)  The 
ebrews  were  forbidden  to  imitate  the 
idolatrous  custom  in  shaving  or  round- 
ing the  corners  of  the  beard.  (Lev.  xiz. 
27.)  To  show  any  contempt  towards 
the  beard  by  touching  it,  except  from 
respect  or  courtesy,  was  esteemed  a 

fross  insult ;  (2  Sam.  iv.  5  ;)  while  to 
iss  it  respectfully  and  affectionately, 
was  regarded  as  a  signal  mark  of 
friendsMp.  In  times  of  grief  they 
sometimes  plucked  away  the  hair  of 
their  heads  and  beardis,  sometimes 
they  cut  them  off  entirely,  or  neg- 
lected to  trim  or  dress  them.  (1  Sam. 
xxi.  13 ;  2  Sam.  xix.  24 ;  Ezra  ix.  3 ; 
Isa.  XV.  2;  Jer.  xlL  5;  xlviii.  37.) 
Anciently  in  Egypt,  the  barbers  were 
barber-surgeons,  as  they  still  are  in 
the  East.  cEzek.  v.  1— 5.>-See  Haib. 
BEASTS.  The  Hebrews  dUtin- 
gaished  animals  into  clean  and  unclean, 
or  those  which  might  be  eaten  and 
offered  in  sacrifices,  and  those  whose 
use  was  prohibited.  All  that  have  not 
cloven  hoofs,  and  do  not  chew  the  end 
were  esteemed  impure,  and  could 
neither  be  offered  nor  eaten.  But  this 
division  of  animals  into  clean  and  un- 
clean, existed,  not  only  before  the  law 
of  Moses,  but  even  before  the  flood. 
(Gen.  vii.  2 ;  Lev.  xi.  1 — il ;  xx.  25.) 
The  foundation  of  this  distinction  ap- 
pears thus  to  have  been  twofold :  1. 
sacrificial,  adumbrating  the  only  true 
and  acceptable  sacrifice  which  could 
UJne  away  the  sin  of  the  world :  2.  the 
health  of  the  people,  from  the  use  of 
wholesome  food.  Under  the  ancient 
dispensation,  the  beasts  were  some- 
times made  to  participate  externally 
in  the  observance  of  religious  cere- 
monies ;  (Ex.  XX.  10 ;  Jon.  iii.  7,  8 ;) 
and  suffered  with  men  the  judgments 
of  God.  (Ex.  ix.  6;  xiii.  16;  Ps. 
cxxxv.  8  ;  Jer.  vii.  20 ;  xxi.  6 ;  Ezek. 
xxxii.  13;  xxxviii.  20;  Hos.  iv.  3.) 
Moses,  throughout  his  laws,  manifests, 
even  towards  animals,  a  spirit  of 
Justice  and  kindness,  and  inculcates 
the  avoidance,  not  only  of  actual 
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cmelty,  but  even  of  its  appearance. 
(Lqv.  xxii.  27,  28 ;  Ex.  xxiu.  4,  5.) 
The  word  *^ beast'*  is  sometimes  used 
figuratively  for  brutal,  savage  men 
(1  Cor.  XV.  32;  2  Pet.  ii.  12;  «fiide  10.) 
The  <'four  beasts,"  in  Rev.  iv.  6—9; 
V.  8 — 14 ;  vi,  1 — 7,  onght  to  be  read 
'*  four  living  creatures,"  probably  the 
four  cherubim.  (Ezek.  i.  5 — ^24.)  The 
"  four  beasts,"  in  Dan.  vii.  2 — 23,  are 
the  symbols  of  four  kings  or  empires, 
whicn  probably  formed  the  insignia  of 
the  TOjaX  and  national  standards :  the 
lion,  Babylon;  the  bear,  Medo-Persia; 
the  leopard,  Alexander  the  Great;  the 
fourth  beast,  the  four  kingdoms  of 
Alexander's  successors.  The  same 
empires  were  symbolised  by  the  image 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  saw  in  vision. 
(Ban.  ii.  32~43J).— See  Hour. 

BEBAI=:/a<Aer/y.  One  whose  pos- 
terity returned  from  the  exile.  (Ezra 
ii.  11 ;  viit.  11 ;  Neh.  vii.  16.) 

BECHER=a  jfoung  camel  1.  A 
son  of  Benjamin.  In  Num.  xxvi.  85, 
he  is  numbered  among  the  sons  of 
Ephraim.  Evidently  the  clause  in 
that  passage,  "of  Becher  the  family 
of  the  Bachrites,"  should  be  transferred 
to  the  38th  verse,  which  would  then 
read — "  The  sons  of  Benjamin,  after 
their  families :  of  Bel%  the  family  of 
the  Belaites :  of  Becher,  the  family  of 
the  Bachrites :  of  Ashbel,  the  family 
of  the  Ashbelites,"  etc.  This  reading 
would  be  in  harmony  with  Gen.  xlvi. 
21 ;  1  Chron.  vii.  6,  8. 

BECHORATH  =  first-Urth,  first- 
horn.  The  great  grandfather  of  Kish. 
(1  Sam.  ix.  1.) 

BED.  Among  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, according  to  the  monuments,  the 
bed  was  a  kind  of  low  sofa  or  divan ;  it 
was  sometimes  ornamented  with  ivory. 
In  the  East,  the  divan  or  dais  is  often 
laid  along  the  sides  of  the  room,  and 
answers  all  the  purposes  of  a  sofa  by 
day,  and  of  a  bed  by  night  for  the 
family.  (Ps.  xli.  3 ;  cxxxii.  3 ;  Am.  vL 
4:2  Kings  XTiii.  5 ;  Prov.  vii.  16.) 
The  poorer  people  slept  upon  thick, 
coarse  mattresses,  or  skins,  which 
were  thrown  down  at  night  upon  the 
divan,  or  upon  the  floor.    Sometimee 
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ihtj  had  bill  a  limple  cloak,  or  a  blan- 
ket, which  probably  al«o  aniwered  to 
wrap  themaelTes  in  bjr  day.  (Ex.  xxii. 
86,  27 ;  Deat.  xxiy.  12,  18.)  H«noe 
it  waa  eafy  for  the  penont  whom  Jems 
healed,  ^to  take  vp  their  beds  and 
walk."  (Matt.  ix.  6 ;  Mark  ii.  9;  John 
T.  8.)  In  the  East  most  people  only 
throw  off  the  outer  garment  on  retir- 
ing to  bed. 

BEDAD  =  seD€araiioiL  The  father 
of  Hadad  the  Edomite.  (Gen.  xxxri. 
35;  lChron.i.460 

BEDAN  sMrvi&.  1.  A  ion  of  Ulam. 
(1  Chron.  Til.  17.)— 2.  See  Abdoit. 

BEDEIAH  ss  wervant  of  Jehovah. 
One  who  separated  from  nis  foreign 
wife.     (Ezra  x.  85.) 

BEE.  The  Hebrew!  appear  to  haye 
paid  attention  to  the  honey  bee,  which 
IS  probablT  the  only  tpeciei  aJlnded  to 
in  the  Bible.  Beee  mutt  haye  been 
rery  nnmerons  in  Canaan,  as  honey 
wai  a  common  article  of  food  and  com- 
merce. (1  Kings  xir.  8 ;  Ps.  IzxxL  16 ; 
SoL  Song  T.  1 ;  Eaek  xxvii.  17.)  The 
dispoeition  of  bees  to  take  Tengeance 
on  any  one  who  disturbs  their  hire,  is 
alloded  to  in  Dent  i.  44 ;  Ps.  cxTiii. 
12.  The  fignratiye  expressions  in  Isa. 
rii.  18 ;  Zech.  x.  9,  are  supposed  to  al- 
lude to  the  practice  of  calling  bees  from 
their  hires,  to  any  particular  place,  by 
a  hissing  or  tinkling  sound.  Thomson 
saw,  on  the  phdn  of  Huleh,  which  is  a 
perfect  paradise  for  bees,  hnndreds  of 
cylittdncal  hiyes  of  basket-work,  ]pitch- 
fldinside  and  out,  with  a  composition  of 
mud  and  drf  dung.  They  were  piled 
tier  abore  tier,  pyramid  fashion,  and 
roofed  orer  with  thatch,  or  corered 
with  a  mat ;  the  bees  were  rery  busy. 
Wild  bees  frequently  laid  up  their 
honey  in  woods,  in  boUow  trees, 'and 
ia  the  defU  of  rocks.  (Dent,  xxxii. 
13 ;  Ps.  IxxxL  16.}  It  is  remarkable, 
respecting  bees,  tnat  in  each  excur- 
siott,  they  gather  only  from  flowers 
of  the  same  species. 

BEELIADAsrwhom  theLordhiawa. 
A  sou  of  David.  (1  Chron.  xiT.  7.)  In 
2  Bam.  r.  16 ;  1  Chron.  iii.  8,  he  is 
called  ''Eliada''swhom  Qodkmnoeih. 

BEELZEBUB  s=&>r<f  of  tbmff  or  of 
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idols,  A  name  of  contempt  applied  to 
Satan,  the  prince  of  the  evil  angels. 
Beelxebub,  in  the  original,  is,  in  every 
instance,  **Beelzebal,"  and  so  it  ought 
to  have  been  in  our  version.  l%ia 
name  is  not  so  mach  a  contemptuous 
corruption  of  Baalaebub,  the  god  of 
Ekron,  as  it  is  a  desi^ation  of  idols  s 
hence  BeelEebul=the  idol  of  idols,  i.  e., 
the  chief  abomination,  was  used  as  an 
appellation  of  the  prince  of  devils. 
(Matt.  X.  25 ;  xii.  24,  27 ;  Mark  iu.  22 ; 
Luke  xi.  15—27.) 

BE£Bs=aipe^  1.  A  place  in  the 
desert  on  the  confines  of  Moab.  (Num. 
xxi.  16 — 18.)  It  is  probably  the  same 
place  which  is  called  **Beer-elim"= 
well  of  heroes.  (Isa.  xt.  8.)  2.  The 
place  to  which  Jotham  fled.  (Judg.  ix. 
21.)  The  inhabitants  were  called  *'  Be- 
rites."  (2  Sam.  xx.  14.)  Thomson 
suggests  Berioj  on  the  north  of  Safed, 
as  the  site  of  Beer. 

"BElSiRA^well, fountain.  Adescen« 
dant  of  Asher.    (1  Chron.  vii.  37.) 

BEEBAH  =  welly  fountain.  A  de- 
scendant of  Benben.  (1  Chron.  v.  6.) 

BEEB-ELIM.— See  Beer. 

B££RI=  weU,  or  fountain.  1.  An 
Hittite.  (Gen.  xxvi.  ^4.)  2.  The  father 
of  Hosea.  (Hos.  i.  1.) 

BEER-LAHAI-ROI  =  weU  of  life 
ofvisiorif  ue.,  of  life  after  a  vision  of 
Ood.  A  well  on  the  southern  boraers 
of  Palestine,  between  Kadesh  and  Be- 
red.  (Gen.  xvi.  14.^  In  Oen.  xxiv.  62; 
XXV.  11,  it  is  callea  '*  the  well  Labai- 
roi."  Bowland's  discovery  of  this  well 
at  Moilahi  requires  confirmation. 

BEEBOTH  =  wells.  A  city  of  the 
Gibeonites,  afterwards  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Josh.  ix.  17;  xviii. 
25.)  After  the  exile,  it  was  still  in  ex- 
istence and  inhabited.  (Ezra  ii.  25 ; 
Keh.  vii.  29.)  The  inhabitants  were 
called  "  Beerothites."  (2  Sam.  iv.2,3; 
xxiiL  37;  1  Chron.  xi.  39.)  i)T, 
Porter  thinks  the  modem  Bireh^  t%io 
miles  from  Bethel,  represents  Beeroth. 

BEEBOTH -BENE- J  AAKAN  = 
ufeUs  of  the  sons  of  Jaakan.  A  station 
of  the  Hebrews  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sela.  It  is  also  called  "Bene- 
Jaakan"  s=  sons  of  Jaakan^     (Num. 
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xxxiii.  31,  32,)  and  ^'Beeroth,  of  the 
children  of  Jaakan."    (Dent  x.  6.) 

BEERSliEBA=weaoftheoath,  or 
well  of  the  seveji.  An  ancient  town 
on  the  soathern  horder  of  Palestine ; 
whence  the  phrase,  in  describing  the 
limits  of  Palestine,  as  actually  pos- 
sessed by  the  Hebrews,  '^from  Uan 
even  to  Beersheba;"  (Jndg.  xx.  1;  2 
Sam.  xxi7.  2,  7 ;)  and  of  the  kinf^dom 
of  Judah,  *'from  Gebato  Beersheba." 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  8  ;  2  Chron.  xix.  4.)  It 
was  given  by  Joshua  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  afterwards  it  was  transferred 
to  Simeon.  (Josh.  xv.  28.)  Dr.  Robin- 
son found  upon  the  northern  side  of 
Wady  es-Seba,  close  upon  the  bank, 
two  deep  wells  of  pure  and  sweet 
water,  still  called  Bires-Seba.  Ascend- 
ing the  low  hills  north  of  the  wells,  he 
found  them  covered  with  the  ruins  of 
former  habitations,  the  foundations 
of  which  are  still  distinctly  to  be 
traced,  although  scarcely  one  stone 
remains  upon  another.  Here  was  the 
ancient  Beersheba,  where  the  patri- 
archs Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
often  dwelt.  (Gen.  xxi.  22,  23;  zxii. 
19  ;  xxvi.  23 ;  xxviii.  10.) 

BEESH-TERAH.  — See   Ashta- 

nOTH. 

BEETLE.— See  Locust. 

BEGGARS.— See  Poob. 

BEHEADING.  This  mode  of  capi- 
tal punishment  was  practised  in  the 
time  of  the  early  Hebrew  kings.  (2 
Sam.  iv.  8 ;  xx.  21,  22 ;  2  Kings  x.  6 
— 8.)  And  in  the  later  periocS  of  the 
Jewish  history,  Herod  and  his  descen- 
dants, in  a  number  of  instances,  ordered 
decapitation.  (Matt.  xiv.  8 — 12 ;  Acts 
xii.  2.) 

BEHEMOTH=Me  great  beast,  huge 
quadruped.  This  Hebrew  name  is  evi- 
dently the  same 'as  the  Coptic  p'ehe- 
€mjiu>ii=the  ox  of  the  water,  a  term 
which  designates  the  hippopotamus^^ 
**  river  horse."  So  also,  tne  Ethiopic 
word  for  the  hippopotamus  is  6tAa, 
which  is  simply  the  same  as  the  Egyp- 
tian p-eA6=the  ox.  (Job.  xl.  15^24.) 
It  is  now  generally  understood  that  the 
Behemoth  is  the  Hippopotamus  Amphi- 
biusj  or  river-horse,  a  genus  of  the 
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pachydermaiOf  or  thick-skinned  ani- 
mals, which  are  found  only  in  the  Nile 
and  other  great  rivers  and  lakes  of 
Africa.  This  powerful  and  unwieldy 
animal  lives  in  the  water,  but  cannot 
remain  long  without  coming  to  the  sur- 
face to  breathe.  He  comes  often  on 
shore,  particularly  at  night,  as  he  sub- 
sists on  roots  and  vegetiu>les ;  and  does 
great  damage  to  the  cultivated  fields, 
not  less  by  the  treading  of  his  broad, 
heavy  feet,  than  by  the  extent  of  his 
appetite.  He  sleeps  and  reposes  on 
shore  in  reedy  places  near  the  water. 

BEKAH  =  a  part,  half,  A  half, 
shekel  in  weight,  equal  to  five  penny- 
weights, troy.  In  later  times,  bekxih 
denoted,  not  only  a  certain  weight,  but 
also  a  determinate  sum  of  money,  a 
half-shekel  in  value,  equal  to  one  shil- 
ling and  three  pence  in  our  money 
(G^n.  xxiv.  22 ;  Ex.  xxxviii.  26.) 

BEL.— See  Baal. 

BEL  A  =  destruction  1.  A  king  of 
Edom.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  32,  83.)  2.  A 
descendant  of  Reuben.  (1  Chron.  v. 
8.)  3.  A  son  of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron. 
vii.  6,  7 ;  viii.  1.)  He  is  also  called 
"Belah"  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21 ;  and  his  de- 
scendants are  called ''Belaites."  (Num. 
xxvi.  38.)   4.— SeeZoAB. 

BELAH.— See  Bela. 

BKIAAJj^worthlessness,  hence  law- 
lessness,  wickedness.  This  word  is  pro- 
perly applied  by  the  sacred  writers  to 
such  lewd,  profligate,  and  vile  persons, 
as  seem  to  regard  neither  God  nor  man. 
(Deut.  xiii.  13 ;  Judg.  xix.  22 ; 
1  Sam.  ii.  12.)  In  the  Hew  Testament, 
"Belial,"  or  "Beliar,"  is  used  as  an 
appellation  of  Satan,  the  power  or  lord 
of  evil:  '*What  concord  hath  Christ 
with  Belial,"  the  prince  of  licentious- 
ness and  corruption  ?    (2  Cor.  vi.  15.) 

BELL.  The  lower  part  of  tho  high- 
priest's  blue  robe  was  adorned  with  po- 
megranates and  bells,  so  that  he  might 
be  heard  when  he  went  into,  or  came 
out  of  the  sanctuary.  (Ex.  xxviii.  33 
— 35.)  Many  of  the  eastern  kings  and 
nobles  wear  bells  in  the  same  manner, 
not  only  for  ornament,  but  to  give 
notice  of  their  approach.  Bells,  or 
tinkling  plates,  were  hung  upon  the 
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bridles  of  war-horses ;  (Zech.  xi7.20 ;) 
hence  a  horse,  not  trained  to  war,  was 
called,  by  the  Greeks,  <*  a  horse  who 
had  ncTcr  heard  the  sound  of  bells." 

BELLOWS.  The  Egyptian  monu- 
ments not  only  represent  the  blow  pipe 
as  being  in  use  for  melting  metal,  but 
also  a  kind  of  double  bellows,  for 
smelting  the  ore,  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Thothmes  IIL  According  to 
Wilkinson,  they  **  consisted  of  leather 
bags,  secured  and  fitted  into  a  frame, 
from  which  a  pipe  extended  to  the  fire. 
They  were  worked  by  the  operator 
standing  with  one  under  each  foot,  and 
pressing  them  alternately,  while  he 
pnlled  up  each  exhausted  skin  with  a 
string  which  he  held  in  his  hand."  It 
is  probable  that  such  bellows  are  al- 
loded  to  by  the  prophet.  (Jer.  vi.  29.) 

B£LSriAZZAB=iVtiice  of  Btl,  or 
BtLvrottci  the  Prince,  The  grandson 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  last  of  the 
Chaldean  kings.  The  only  circum- 
stances of  his  reign,  recorded  in 
Scripture,  are  the  visions  of  the  pro- 
phet Daniel,  in  the  first  and  tnird 
years;  (Dan.  vii.  1 — ^28 ;  viii.  1 — ^27;) 
and  his  mipious  feast  and  violent  death. 
(Dan.  V.  1 — 80.)  During  the  siege  of 
Babylon  by  the  Medes,  under  Darius 
and  Cyrus,  he  gave  a  sumptuous  enter- 
tainment to  his  courtiers,  at  which 
they  impiously  drank  out  of  the  sacred 
vessels  which  had  been  carried  away 
from  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  In  the 
midst  of  the  festivities,  however,  a 
mysterioas  inscription  was  seen  upon 
the  wall  of  the  banqueting  room,  full 
in  view  of  the  king,  announcing  his 
death,  and  the  overthrow  of  his  king- 
dom. In  that  same  night,  the  city  was 
taken  by  sunrise,  and  Belshazzar  him- 
self slain.  Profane  historians  call  the 
last  king  of  Babylon  Labynetus,  and 
alsoNabonnedos.  From  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  obtained  at  Ur,  Sir  H. 
Bawlinson  has  discovered  that  Nabon- 
vedtts,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
Kebachadnezzar,  associated  with  him 
9n  the  throne  during  the  later  years  of 
ids  teign  his  son  Belshazzar,  and  al- 
lowed him  the  royal  title.  Belshazzar 
Idl  ta  the  massacre  of  the  capture  of 
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Babylon;  while  his  father,  who  had 
fallen  back  upon  the  neighbouring  city 
of  Borsippa,  surrendered,  and  was  not 
slain  by  the  Persians.  Moreover,  we 
see  from  this  statement,  how  Daniel 
was  elevated  by  Belshazzar  to  be  the 
third  raler  in  the  kingdom — the  highest 
subject  in  the  empire.  (Dan.  v.  16, 29.) 
In  this  way  do  the  monuments  of  long 
ages  past  furnish  incidental  confirma- 
tion of  the  accuracy  of  the  sacred 
writers.' — See  Ur. 
B£LT£SHAZZAB.--See  Danieu 
B£N=a  son.  One  of  the  Levites. 
(1  Chron.  xv.  18.) 
BEN-ABINADAB.— See   Abina- 

DAB. 

BENAIAH  =  whom  Jehovah  has 
built.  1.  A  descendant  of  Simeon.  (I 
Chron.  iv.  36.)  2.  A  Levitc.  (2  Chron. 
XX.  14.)  8.  A  son  of  Parosb.  (Ezra  x. 
25.)  4.  A  son  of  Pahath-Moab.  (Ezra 
X.  30.)  5.  A  son  of  Bani.  (Ezra  x.  85.) 
6.  A  son  of  Nebo.  (Ezra  x.  43.)  7.  A 
priest  in  the  time  of  David.  (1  Chron. 
XV.  24;  xvi.  6.)  8.  The  father  of  Je- 
hoiada  the  counsellor.  (1  Chron.  xxx  vii, 
34.)  9.  One  of  David's  distinguished 
officers,  who  succeeded,  after  Joab's 
death,  to  the  command  of  the  Hebrew 
army.  (2  Sam.  viii.  18 ;  xxiii.  20 — 23; 
1  Chron.  xi.  22—25 ;  1  Kings  ii.  29— 
85.)  10.  One  of  the  Levites.  (1  Chron. 
XV.  18,  20 ;  xvi.  5.)  11.  A  distinguished 
officer  in  David's  army.  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
80 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  81 ;  xxvii.  14.)  12. 
A  Levite.  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  18.)  13.  One 
of  the  princes  of  the  people  during  the 
exile.   (Ezek.  xi.  1 — 13.) 

BEN-AMMI=sono/my/)eo2>/«.  The 
son  of  Lot,  by  his  youngest  daughter ; 
he  was  the  father  of  the  Ammonites. 
(Gen.  xix.  38.) 

BENE-BEkAK=:soii«  o/*  Berak  or 
of  lightning.  A  place  in  the  tribe  of 
Dan ;  (Josh.  xix.  45 ;)  probably  the 
present  Jhn  Ibrak^  not  tar  from  Japho. 

BENEFACTOR.  The  Greek  word 
^ufr^etss=: Benefactor,  was  occasion- 
ally employed  in  ancient  times  as  a  title 
of  honour  to  kings  and  princes.  It  was 
frequently  applied  to  tne  Roman  em- 
perors on  account  of  the  favours  they 
distributed.    (Lake  xxii.  25.) 
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or  of  echo.  A  place  in  Jadah.  (Josh. 
XV.  59.)  It  is  now  a  place  with  rains, 
called  Beit  Ainun. 

BETKASY  =:hou8eo/dates,  or  Iiouse 
tf  sorrow.  A  town  or  village  in  a 
shallow  wadj,  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  about  two  miles 
£.  S.  E.  from  Jerusalem.  It  was  the 
residence  of  Mary^,  Martha,  and  Laza- 
rus; and  Jesus  often  went  out  from 
Jerusalem  to  lodge  there;  it  was  also 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing events  of  His  life.  (Matt.  xxi.  17; 
xxvi.  6;  Mark  xi.  1,  11,  12;  xiv.  8; 
Luke  xix.  29 :  xxiv.  50 ;  John  xi.  1 — 
46 ;  xii.  1 — 8.^  It  is  now  a  poor  vil- 
lage called  el'Azaritf^=ihe  place  of 
Lazarus.  In  its  solitude  it  looks  as  if 
it  were  shut  out  from  the  whole  world; 
it  has  now  about  twenty  families.  In 
the  walls  of  a  few  of  the  houses  there 
are  large  hewn-stones,  some  of  them 
bevelled,  which  have  obviously  be- 
longed to  more  ancient  edifices. 

B£TH-ARABAH=Aouse  of  the  de- 
sert. A  city  of  Benjamin,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  6,  61 ;  xviii. 
23.)  Also  called  "Arabah."  (Josh, 
xviii.  18.) 

BETH-ABAM=Aot£«e  oftlie  height, 
or  mountain  house.  A  city  in  Gad ; 
(Josh.  xiii.  27;)  also  called  "Beth- 
haran.**  (19  um.  xxxii.  36.)  In  later 
times  its  name  was  changed  to  Livias, 
and  afterwards  to  Julias.  Josephus 
calls  it  Betharamphta.  A  place  with 
ruins,  called  Beit-harran,  near  the 
wady  Heshbon,  a  few  miles  east  of  the 
Jonkui.  marks  the  site  of  Betharam. 

BETH-ARB£L= Aovs6  of  UocTs  am- 
lush.  An  impregnable  fortress  in 
Galilee,  situated  about  two  miles  from 
the  western  shore  of  the  Lake.  (Hos. 
X.  14.)  It  was  afterwards  called 
'^Arbela  of  Galilee."  Dr.  Bobinson 
identified  the  ruins  known  as  Irbidf 
apparently  a  corruption  of  Irbil,  with 
Arbela ;  and  its  fortified  caverns  with 
Che  present  Kul  at  Ibn  Maan.  In  1866, 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Party  made 
excavations  at  Irbid,  and  detailed 
plans  and  drawings  of  the  old  syna- 
gogue, which  had  at  one  time  been 
•converted  into  a  mosk.  They  also 
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explored  the  cavemsr  and  found  theni 
to  have  been  at  one  time  used  as  a 
convent. 

BETH-AVEN  =  house  of  nothinff- 
ness,  i.e.,  of  idolatry.  1.  A  city  of 
Benjamin,  a  short  distance  east  of 
Bethel ;  (Josh.  vii.  2 ;)  with  a  desert  of 
like  name.  (Josh,  xviii.  12  ;  1  Sam. 
xiii.  5.)  Bethel  is  sometimes  repnMch- 
fully  called  "Bethaven."  Probably 
Khurbet  An  may  designate  the  site. 
(Hos.  iv.  15 ;  V.  8;  x.  6  ;  Am.  t.  5.) 

BETH-AZMAyETH=AoiMe  strong 
unto  death.  A  village  of  Judah  or  Ben- 
jamin.   (Keh.  viL  28.) 

BETH-BAAL  MEON.-^cBaal- 

HEON. 

BETH-BABAH=Ao«5e  or  place  of 
passage.    A  town  on  the  west  oank  of 
the  Jordan,  near  which  there  was  a  foi^. 
Perhaps  the  Pilgrims'  bathing  {Jace, 
east  of  Jeiicho.  ( Judg.  viL  24 ;  viiL  4, 5.) 

BETH-BIREI  =  house  of  my  area* 
ture.  A  city  in  Simeon.  (1  Chron.  iv 
31.)  It  is  probably  the  same  place  as 
**  Beth-lebaoth  "  =  house  of  lionesses. 
f  Josh.  xix.  6 ;)  and  also  "  Lebaoth."* 
(Josh.  XV.  32.) 

BETK'C  ASi=house  of  pasture.  Pro- 
bably a  garrison  of  the  Philistines,  in 
the  territory  of  Judah;  (1  Sam.  vii.  11 ;) 
with  which  some  identuy  the  present 
village  Beit'far, 

BETH-DAGON=«e»ip/e  of  Dagon, 
1.  A  city  in  the  plain  of  Judah ;  now 
called  Dejjun.  (Josh.  xv.  41.)  2.  A  eity 
inAaher.  (Josh.  xix.  27-)  The  other 
ref erenoea  to  Bethdagon  refer  to  the 
templea  of  Dagon. — See  Dag  on. 

BETH-DiSjITH  AIM.— See  Dm- 

LA-THAIM. 

BETH-EDEN  =  ^ou«6  of  pleasant- 
ness. A  city  of  Syria,  situated  on 
Mount  Lebanon,  and  the  residence  of  a 
king;  it  was  called  hj  the  Greeks 
'*  Paradise."  (Am.  i.  5,  m  the  margin; 
Ptolem.  V.  16.) — See  Edbn.  , 

BETH-EKED-HEBOIMrrAouM  of 
the  farm,  or  encamj>ment  of  shepherS. 
A  place  near  Samaria;  (2  Kings  x.  12 ;) 
called  «  Beth-Eked,"  in  ver.  14.  This 
proper  name  is  translated  *'  the  shear- 
ing house"  in  our  version,  and  in  the 
margin,   "  house   of   the    shepherdi 
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binding  sheep."  The  riOAgeBeit-Kad, 
between  Samaria  and  Jezreel,  has 
been  suggested  as  its  modem  repre- 
sentative. 

B£TH-£L=Aoitf0o/Go<f.  1.  An  an- 
cient city  of  the  Canaanites,  afterwards 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
Its  origiiud  name  was  "Lns  "=06110114 
and  sometimes  it  is  called  by  both 
names.  ^Gen.  xTi.2;  zxriii.  19;  Josh. 
XTiiL  13.)  It  lay  upon  a  mountain, 
(Josh.  xri.  1,)  and  was  for  a  long  time 
the  station  of  the  sacred  tabernacle. 
(Jndg.  XX.  18 ;  1  8am.  x.  8.)  After- 
wards one  of  the  calves  of  Jeroboam 
was  set  up  there,  (I  Songs  xii.  29,) 
hence  it  was  called  in  derision  "Beth- 
aveny"  on  account  of  its  idolatry. 
(Hos.  ir.  15 ;  X.  5;  Am.  ii.  7.)  The 
inhabitants  were  called  "  Bethelltes." 
(1  Kings  xri.  34 ;  Ezra  IL  28 ;  Neh. 
TiL  32.)  Bethel  is  situated  near  the 
high  road,  about  tweWe  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem ;  it  is  now  called  Beitin,  Its 
ruins  corer  a  space  of  three  or  four 
acres,  and  the  sides  of  *'  the  mount " 
are  dotted  with  rock  sepulchres.  They 
were  examined  in  1866,  by  the  Pales- 
tine Exploration  Party,  with  a  Tiew  to 
excaTation.  The  modem  Tilla^  con- 
sisting of  about  a  score  of  miserable 
huts,  corers  the  whole  of  the  mound 
of  rubbish.  Dr.  Bobinson  suggests 
whether  Bether  may  not  represent  the 
ancient  Bethel.    2. — See  Bethuxl. 

B£TH-£M£K=Aoi»e  of  the  vaUey 
m  plain.  A  place  in  Asher.  (Josh. 
xix.  27.)  Dr.  Bobinson  says,  "it  can- 
not be  represented   by  the  modem 

BETHER=sec/t(m,  or  cut  «p.    A 
fortified  city  not  far  from  Jerusalem, 
the  scene  of  the  last  great  catastrophe 
of  the  Jews  in  their  war  against  Ha- 
drian, under  the   leadership  of  the 
Ismous   pseudo-Messiah,  Barcochba, 
AJ},  185b     Dr.  Bobinson  ventures  to 
suggest  whether  Bether  may  not  have 
been  the  same  with  Betheiy  by  the 
change  from  /  to  r,  which  is  not  un- 
common. Others  assume  with  Williams, 
that  Bether  was  at  the  Tel,  near  the 
▼iUage   of   Biitert   in   wady   Bitter. 
Bether  denotes  a  region  cut  m>f  or 
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divided  by  mountains  and  valleys* 
rough,  craggy,  the  favourite  resort  of 
the  hart  and  the  roe.  (Sol.  Song  ii.  17.) 
Of  wady  Bitter,  Thomson  says,  **  the 
allusion  is  natural  enoush,  for  I  my- 
self have  seen  beautiful  roes  leaping 
upon  those  mountains,  skipping'unon 
the  hills."  The  Septuagint  renders 
the  passage,  "  upon  the  mountains  cut 
up  with  vallejTB. ' 

BETHESDA=AottM  V  fnercy.  A 
pool  or  foimtain  near  the  sheep-gate 
in  Jerusalem,  with  a  building  round  it 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick* 
The  healing  virtue  of  the  water  was 
evidently  supernatural;  inasmuch  as 
when  the  waters  received  the  unusual 
motion,  only  the  one  who  stepped  in 
first  was  healed ;  and  the  healing  vir* 
tue  extended  to  whatever  diseases  a 
man  might  have,  however  various  and 
even  opposite  their  character.  If  the 
agency,  by  which  the  healing  influence 
was  imparted,  was  natural,  and  within 
the  power  of  man,  there  seems  to  be 
no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  have 
been  constantly  employed.  Dr.  Bob« 
inson  sufl^flcests  wheuier  the  "Fountain 
of  the  Virgin  "  may  not  be  the  PooL 
Others,  in  accordance  with  ancient 
tradition,  identify  the  deep  reservoir 
or  trench,  now  seen  on  the  north  side  of 
the  area  of  the  great  mosk,  and  called 
by  the  natives  Birket  Ivraily  with  the 
Bethesda  of  the  New  Testamem. 
(John  V.  2—9.) 

BETH-EZEL=Aot««  of  firm  rooi, 
Le.,  fixed  dwelling,  A  town  not  far 
from  Samaria.    (Mic.  i.  11.) 

BETH-GADER.— See  Gedebah. 

BETH-GAMUL=Aou«6o/Me  camel. 
A  city  of  Moab.  (Jer.  xUiii.  28.) 
Dr.  Smith  suggested  that  Urn  el  Jemal 
=mother  of  the  camel,  a  place  not  far 
from  Bozrah,  was  the  ancient  Beth- 
gamul.  Porter  confirms  this  view, 
and  says,  *'  It  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable places  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  and  as  large  as  Bozrah,  It  is 
surrounded  by  high  walls,  and  con- 
tains many  massive  houses  built  of 
large  blocu  of  basalt ;  their  roofs  and 
doors,  and  even  the  gates  of  the  city, 
being  formed  of  the  same  material 
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▼alley  ot  JezreeL    It  ia  probably  the 

Sreaent  villa^  of  Shutta^  north  of  the 
alad,  above  Bethahean,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  not  far  from  Meroz. 
(Judg.  vii.  22.) 

BETH.TAPPUAfl=Aoi««  of  ap- 

5Ub,     a  city  in  the  moontains   of 
adah,   not   far  from  Hebron,  now 
called  Tejffuh.   (Josh.  xt.  58.) 

BETmJEL=a&<Kfe  4>f  God.  1.  A 
place  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon. 
(1  Chron.  !▼.  80.)  It  is  called  "  Be- 
thol"  in  Josh.  xix.  4.  In  the  same 
list  of  cities,  in  Josh.  zy.  80,  we  find 
**  Chesil,"  written  instead  of  Bethnel. 
The  same  place  appears  also  to  have 
been  called  "  Bethel."  (Josh.  xii.  16 ; 
1  Sam  XXX.  27.)  The  site  of  this 
place  has  been  fixed  at  Beituloj  a  few 
miles  east  of  Beit  Jibrin.  Others 
identify  it  with  KhakuOf  the  ancient 
Eleosa,  a  few  miles  south-west  of 
Beersheba,  where  are  extensive  ruins 
covering  several  acres.  2.  The  father  of 
Rebekah.  (Gen.  xxii.  22, 28 ;  xxiv.  15.) 

BETHUL.— See  Bethuel. 

BETH-ZUB=AotM6  of  the  rock.  A 
city  in  the  mountains  of  Judah.  It  was 
fortified  by  Rehoboam,  and  again  also 
bv  the  Maccabees.  The  site  of  this 
place  seems  to  be  the  ruined  tower  and 
fountain  near  tdh-Dhirvoth^  on  the 
north  of  Hebron;  it  is  now  called  Bett- 
Sur.  (Josh.  XV.  58;  2  Chron.  xi«  7; 
1  Chron.  ii.  45  ;  Neb.  ui.  16.) 

B^TOKLM^pistacias.  A  place  in 
Gad.  (Josh.  xiii.  26.)  There  is  a  vil- 
lage in  the  Belka,  south  of  es-SiJt, 
called  Batneh,  which  may  have  been 
the  ancient  Betonim. 

BETROTH.— See  Marriaob. 

BEULAH=marrtM/.  This  word  is 
used  metaphorically  of  Judea,  as  of  a 
land  desolated,  but  Jehovah  would 
again  delight  in  it,  and  it  should  be 
filled  with  inhabitants.    (Isa.  Ixii.  4.) 

BEZAI  =  sword.  One  whose  pos- 
terity returned  from  the  exile.  (Ezra 
u.  17 ;  Neh.  vii.  28 ;  x.  18.) 

BEZALEEL  =  in  the  shadow  of 
God,  i.  e.,  in  His  protection.  1 .  A  famous 
artificer,  who  constructed  the  taberna- 
cle, and  prepared  its  various  furniture. 
(Ex.  zxxi.  2 ;  XXXV.  80.)  2.  One  who 
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put  away  his  strange  wife,  after  the 
exile.    (Ezra  x.  80.) 

BEZEK^Ughlning.  A  Conaanitish 
royal  city,  which  fell  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  (Judg.  i.  4 — 7 ;  1  Sam.  xi.  8.> 

BEZER=or€  of  gold  or  silver.  1. 
A  Levitical  city  of  refuge  in  Reuben, 
in  the  plain  of  Moab.  (Dent.  iv.  48  ; 
Josh.  XX.  8 ;  xxi  86.)  2.  A  descendant 
of  Asher.    (1  Chron.  vii.  87,  40.) 

BIBLE = See  Scbiptdbb. 

BlCBBl=^!fouthfuL  The  father  of 
Sheba.    (2  Sam.  xx.  1.) 

BlDEAR=8tabber.  One  of  Jehu's 
captains.    (2  Kings  ix.  25.) 

BlGTKA^gardener.  A  eunuch  in 
the  court  of  Aliasuerus.    (Est.1 10.) 

BIGTH  AN  =  oarcjener,  or  perhaps 
mfl  of  fortune.  A  eunuch  in  the  court 
of  Ahasuerus.  (Est.  ii.  21.)  Also  called 
"  Btgthana."    (Est.  vi.  2.) 

BlGVAI=Atu6anc&nafi  or  gardener, 
1.  One  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
from  the  exile.  (Ezra  ii.  2 ;  Neh.  vii. 
7.)  2.  One  whose  poilerity  returned 
from  the  exile.  (Ezra  ii.  14  ;  viii.  14 ; 
Neh.  vii.  19.) 

BlLDAD=quarrelUr.  The  Shuhite, 
one  of  Job's  three  friends.  (Job  ii.  11.) 

l^ILEAM. — See  Iblbax. 

BILGAH  =  cheerfidness.  1.  The 
principal  of  the  fifteenth  class  or  course 
m  the  division  of  the  priests.  (1  Chron. 
xxiv.  14.)  2.  One  of  the  priests.  (Neh. 
xii.  5, 18.)  He  is  aUo  csJled  "BUgai.** 
(Neh.  X.  8.) 

BILHAH=6atA/i(/n6M.  I.Rachel's 
handmaid.  (Gen.  xxx.  8 — 8.)  2.— See 
Bajllah. 

BILHAN=  hashjulf  modest.  I.  A 
descendant  of  Seir.  f  Gen.  xxxvi  27 ; 
1  Chron.  i.  42.)  2.  A  descendant  of 
Benjamin.    (1  Chron.  vU.  10.) 

BlLSHAN =son  of  the  toMue,  Le., 
elomtent.  One  who  returned  from  the 
exfle.    (f^zra  ii*  2  ;  Neh.  vii.  7.) 

BIMHAL  ==«on  q/'ctrciimciston,  Le., 
circumcised.  A  descendant  of  Asher. 
(1  Chron.  vii.  88.) 

BIND.  To  bind,  and  to  loose,  are 
mionymous  with  to  eammandf  and  to 
forbid.  What  our  Lord  said  to  Peter, 
He  said  to  the  apostles  generally: 
<*  Whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind,**  etc ; 
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referring  not  to  the  condemning  or 
absolving  of  persons,  but  to  matters 
connected  witn  the  ritnml  dispensation. 
(Matt.'xTi.  19.)  < '  Binding  and  loosing/* 
in  the  language  of  the  Jews,  expressed 
permitting  or  forbidding,  or  judicially 
declaring  anything  to  be  lawful  or 
unlawful.  In  the  admission  of  their 
doctors,  to  interpret  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  thej  put  a  key  and  a  table- 
book  into  their  hands,  with  these 
words:  "Receire  the  power  of  bind- 
ing and  loosing,*'  to  which  there  seems 
to  oe  an  allusion  in  Luke  xi.  62.  So 
Christ  says,  "I  am  not  come  to  de- 
stroy"— to  unloose  or  dissolve — *'the 
law,  but  to  fulfil  it,**  that  is,  to  con- 
firm and  establish  it.  The  apostles 
declare  how  much  of  the  ritual  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation  is  binding  upon 
us ;  and  what  they  hare  not  ^und  is 
Zoom  to  us,  that  is,  we  are  free  from 
obligation  to  it.  (Matt,  zviii.  18; 
John  XX.  23 ;  Acts  xv.  23—29.) 

'BlJXEtK^a  giHshing  fortk,  fountain, 
A  descendant  of  Benjamin,  (l  Chron. 
Tiii.  37 ;  ix.  43.) 

BINNni=a  building,  1.  A  son  of 
Pahath-moab.  (Ezra  x.  30.)  2.  A  son 
of  Bani.  (Ezra  x.  38.)  3.  Two  of  the 
Lerites.  (Ezra  yiii.  33 ;  Neh.  iii.  24 ; 
X.  9 ;  xii.  8.)    4.— See  Bani. 

BIRDS.    The  general   ground    of 
distinction  of  birds  into  clean  and  un- 
clean is,  that  those  which  feed  on  grain 
or  seeds  are  dean ;  while  those  which 
deyoor  fish  or  carrion,  are  unclean. 
The  former  might  be  eaten,  and  some 
of  them  offered  in  sacrifice,  the  latter 
not,    (Let,  i.  14—17;  r.  7—10;  xi. 
13—20;  xIt.  4—7;  Dent.  xir.  11— 
20.)    There  is  much  difficultjr  in  the 
Identification  of  the  birds  mentioned  in 
Scripture.     Our  English  translators 
weie,  it  may  be  supposed,  very  limited 
In  their  knowledge  on  this  subject; 
for  the  same  Hebrew  words  in  Leviti- 
cns  and  Deuteronomy  are  not  always 
rendered  by  the  same  term  in  our 
language ;  thul^  the  '*  rulture*'  of  the 
former  book  is  in  the  latter  called  the 
^  g^ede ;"  and  there  are  many  similar 
Tarialions  in  different  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  with  regard  to  other  birds 
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and  other  animals.  Moses,  to  incul- 
cate humanity  on  the  Hebrews,  orders, 
if  they  find  a  bird's  nest,  not  to  take 
the  dam  with  the  young,  but  to  suffer 
the  old  one  to  fly  away,  and  to  take 
the  young  only.  (Dent.  xxii.  6,  7.)  It 
seems  that  the  Babylonians  practiseii 
a  species  of  hawking ;  (Dan.  iii.  38 ; 
Baruch  iii.  17 ;)  the  Egyptians  also 
hunted  birds,  as  is  evident  from  the 
paintings  on  the  monuments.  CUos.zi. 
11 ;  ProT.  Tii.  23.)— See  Sbamlow. 

BIBSHA  =  son  oj  vnckedness,    A 
king  of  Gomorrah.    (Qen.  xir.  2.) 

BIBTH.  In  Oriental  countries  mo- 
thers were  usually  the  only  assistants 
of  their  daughters  in  child-birth.  In 
cases  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty, 
those  matrons,  who  had  acquired  some 
celebrity  for  their  skill  on  occasions  of 
this  nature,  were  invited  in ;  and  in 
this  manner  arose  that  class  of  women 
denominated  mid  wives.  (Ex.  i.  16— 
19.)  The  child  was  no  sooner  bom, 
than  it  was  washed  in  a  bath,  rubbed 
with  salt,  and  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes.  (Ezek.  xvi.  4.)  The  mother 
after  the  birth  of  a  son,  was  unclean 
for  seven  days,  and  during  the  thirty- 
three  days  succeeding  the  seven  of  un- 
cleanness,  remained  at  home.  After 
the  birth  of  a  daughter,  the  number  of 
the  days  of  uncleanness  and  seclusion 
at  home  was  doubled.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  this  period,  she  went  into  the 
tabernacle  or  temple,  and  offered  a 
lamb  of  a  year  old ;  or  if  she  was  poor, 
two  turtle  doves,  or  two  young  pigeons, 
for  a  sacrifice  of  purification.  (Lev. 
xii.  1—8;  Luke  ii.  22—24.)  The 
birthday  of  a  son,  especially,  was  made 
a  festival;  and  on  each  successive  year 
it  was  celebrated  with  renewed  demon- 
strations of  festivity  and  joy.  (Gen.  zL 
20 ;  Job.  i.  4 ;  Matt.  xiv.  6.) 

BIRTHRIGHT.— See  Fibst-Bobit. 

BIRZAVITH  =  weU  of  oUves,  A 
female  descendant  of  Asher.  (1  Chron* 
vii.  31.) 

BISHLAMsjon  of  peace.  A  Per- 
sian officer  in  Palestine.   (Ezra  iv.  7.) 

BISHOP.  The  Greek  word  epis- 
copos,  rendered  '*  bishop,"  singifies  an 
overseer  or  superintendent ;  and  is 
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discernmeot  in  divine  things.  (Isa.  vi. 
10 ;  xui.  18, 19 ;  Matt.  xr.  14.)  Christ, 
as  a  prophet  and  divine  teacher,  was 
blina-folded,  in  order  to  expose  Him 
to  reproach  and  ridicule.  (Luke  xxii. 
64.) 

BLOOD.  The  use  of  blood,  as  an 
article  of  food,  was  absolutely  pro- 
hibited to  Noah;  (Gen.  ix.  4;)  and 
also  by  the  Mosaic  law,  because  "the 
life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood;" 
^Lev.  xvii.  10 — 14 ;)  and  the  same  in- 
junction was  renewed  to  the  converts 
to  Christianity.  (Acts  xv.  29.)  The 
true  reason  of  the  prohibition  of  blood 
for  food,  was,  no  doubt,  a  sacrificial 
one :  '^  It  is  the  blood  that  m^eth  an 
atonement  for  the  soul."  (Lev.  xvii. 
11.)  The  death  of  the  victim  sacrificed 
was  not  only  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  penal  desert  of  sin  on  the  part  of 
the  offerer,  but  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  symbolized  the  divine  accept- 
ance of  that  blood,  in  lieu  of  the  life 
of  the  offender ;  thus  exhibiting  in 
type,  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ  for 
us,  and  the  redeeming  virtue  of  His 
blood.  (Acts  XX.  28 ;  Uom.  v.  9  ;  Eph. 
i.  7;  Heb.  ii.  9  ;  ix.  7—24 ;  1  John  ii. 
2;  Rev.  i.  6.)  The  term  "blood"  is 
also  used  for  relationship,  or  con- 
sanguinity ;  (John  i.  13 ;  Acts  xvii. 
26  ;)  for  our  mortal  nature;  (Matt  xvi. 
17 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  50  ;  Eph.  vi.  2 ;)  and 
as  the  symbol  of  slaughter  and  mortal- 
ity. (Isa.  xxxiv.  3;  Ezek.  xiv.  19.) 
And  wine  is  sometimes  called  the 
"  blood  of  the  grape."  (Gen.  xlix.  11 ; 
Deut.  xxxii.  14.) 

BLOOD,  Aybnoeb  ov. — See  Avsx- 
OEs  OF  Blood. 

BLUE.  This  term  probably  desig- 
nates the  cendean,  or  light  blue.  It  was 
the  sacred  colour  of  the  Hebrews  and 
also  of  the  Egyptians.  (Ex.  xxv.  4.) 
We  know,  from  the  blue  stripes  at  the 
hem  of  some  of  the  mummy  cloths,  that 
the  ancient  Egyptians  used  wood  for 
dying  blue ;  andtnere  is  every  reason  to 
think  that  the  Hebrews  borrowed  their 
mode  of  dying  the  curtains  of  the 
tabernacle,  the  robe  of  the  high  priest's 
ephod,  and  the  fringe  of  their  garments 
bine,  from  that  nation,  They  some- 
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times  imported  fabrics  of  blue.    (Ex. 
xxvi.  1,36 ;  Jer.x.9;  Ezek.xxvii.  7, 24.) 

BOANERGES=soiu  of  thunder  or 
of  commotion,  A  surname  applied  by 
Christ  to  James  and  John,  the  sons 
of  Zebedee,  on  account  of  their  fervid 
and  impetuous  spirit.  (Mark  iii.  17 ; 
Luke  ix.  53,  54.) 

BOAR,  WILD.  This  animal  is 
the  original  of  all  the  varieties  of  the 
ho^kind.  Recent  travellers  still  de- 
scribe the  wild  boar  as  common  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  plain  of 
Carmel.  This  ferocious  and  destruc- 
tive animal,  not  satisfied  with  devour- 
ing the  fruit,  lacerates  and  breaks  with 
his  sharp  tusks,  the  branches  of  the 
vine,  or  with  his  snout  digs  it  up  bj 
the  roots,  and  tramples  it  under  his 
feet.    (Ps.  Ixxx.  13.) 

BOAT.— See  Ship. 

BOAZ^alacrittf.  1.  A  descendant  of 
Judah,  who  married  Ruth;  and  through 
him  is  traced  the  resnlar  succession  of 
Hebrew  kings.  (Judg.  ii.  1 — ^23 ;  ii.  2; 
iii.  2 ;  iv.  21 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  11,  12.)  "  In 
Matt.  i.  5,  he  is  called  "Booz."  2.  One 
of  the  two  massive  brazen  columns  set 
up  before  the  temple  of  Solomon,  to 
support  the  projecting  roof  of  the 
porch.  (1  Kings  vii.  21 ;  2  Chron. 
iii.  17.) 

BOCBJERU-theJirst'bomiBhe,  A 
son  of  Azel.  (1  Chron.  viiL  38 ;  ix.  44.) 

BOCB[IM=:Me  weq)inQs,  A  place 
near  Gilg^l ;  so  called,  because  here 
the  Hebrews  lifted  up  their  voices  and 
wept,  when  charged  with  disobedience 
and  threatened  with  punishment. 
(Judg.  ii.  1 — ^6.) 

BOHAN=  thumb,  A  son  of  Ren- 
ben ;  from  whom  also  comes  the  name 
"  Ebenbohan"=:ston6  o/Bohan,  a  place 
on  the  confines  of  Judah  and  Benja- 
min.   (Josh.  XV..  6 ;  xviii.  17.) 

BOILS.— See  Blaikb. 

BONDAGE.— See  Captivitt. 

BONDMAN.— See  Sbbtant. 

BONNET.— See  Mitrb,  and  Tur< 

BAN. 

BOOK.  The  Hebrews  appear  to 
have  employed  the  two  words  s^^pAer, 
and  megiUah,  to  designate  what  we 
term  a  book,  or  writing  of  any  kind. 


Sepier  aignifie*  auj  kind  of  writicg  c 


Dent.  zxiv.  1—3 ;)  an  eputla  or  let- 
ter ;  (2  Sun.  xi.  11 ;  3  Kings  x.  1 ;) 
aita  writing  or  a  book ;  (Gea,  t.  1 ; 
Ex.  XTU.  If;  irir.  7  ;  Joit  Tiii.  84  ; 
Pi.  IxLi.  2S;)  the  aocred  books — tbe 
Uol^ScriptiiTM.  (pan.iz.2.)  Me^iUah 


r:£;eT7e 

he  book, 

■'  Tolnme  of  the  bo<ik,"(Ps.  xl.  7,)  &a 
applied  tothebookol  the  Law.  Tboagh 
books  are  referred  to  earlier  than 
the  time  of  Ho«e«,  (Qen.  v.  1,)  and  of 
Job,  jet,  wbat  we  call  books  were  nn- 
knowD  to  the  ancient  Hebrews,  at  leut 
in  their  prcMDt  conTenient  lonn.  In 
the  most  aocieot  times,  docDments 
designed  to  be  transmitted  to  poiteritj, 
were  cagTaTen  on  stone.  JehoTsh's 
laws werewriltenonstone.  (Ex.xziT. 
12;  xxxii.  15;  xvi.  19;  xzxir.  1; 
Dent  xxTii.  2,  3;  Josh.  Tiii.  82.)  The 
public  docoments  of  tbe  Egyptians,  the 
Edbmites,  the  Babjloniani,  and  the  As- 
•jriaDf,  were  written  on  the  rocks,  and 
onpillars and  slabs;  (Job  xix,  21  |j  and 
•oinetiTnes  on  tiles  or  bricks.  (Ezek. 
iT.  I.)  Plates  of  copper  and  of  lead 
were  need  lor  inseripiions ;  (Jer.  xtii. 
1 ;  1  Maec.  viii.  22 ;)  aUo  tableU  of 
wood,orsoioe limilarmBterial.  (Nam. 
T.  S3 ;  Isa<  xxx.  8 ;  Hab.  ii.  2;  Eiek. 
ixiTiL  16;  Lnke  i,  63.)  The  fine 
inner  bark  [liber)  of  trees  was  earl; 
wed  as  snbstnnee  for  writing.  Eren 
ai  this  dajr,  books  made  with  the  leares 
(foHum)  of  different  trees,  are  common 
amon^  the  Indian  nations.  TfaeBg^p- 
tiana,  in  ordinarr  writing,  nsed^Mipjn-u. 
It  was  obtained'from  a  reed  or  sedge, 
tbe  Cyptna  paptmu.,  which  grew  in  the 
(VBiDpe  ol  the  Bite.  Tbe  GospelB  and 
some  of  the  Epistles  were  probably 
written  on  papTms,  (charta,  2  John, 
13,)  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
Hebrew  writer*  were  acquainted  with 
it.  (Ex.  ii.  8.)  Linen  was  also  nsed 
aacieatlj,  as  a  snbstance  towriteopon. 
the  Hebrew  writers  seem  to  have 
•sed  either  papjms,  or  linen,  or  the 
•kins  of  wnlp'llf — sometimes,  perhaps, 
the  one,  and  sometimes  the  other. 
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form  of  books,  . 
inrented  at  Pergamos,  whei 
parchment,  abont  B.C.  200. 
"  sealed,"  when  applied  to 
roll,  signifies  ma-evealed,  or 
Stood.  (Isa.  xxix.  11,  12  ; 
Dan.  xii.  4 ;  Hev.  t.  I.) 


have  been 
ce  the  word 
The  term 


A  Tery  good  idea  may  be  formed  of 

an  aoc]BntroU,bj  supposing  a  common 
newspaper  to  have  rods  or  rollers  at 
the  rigbt  and  left  side.  The  reader 
takes  hold  of  the  rods,  and  nnroUi  the 
sheet  nptil  he  comes  to  the  desired 
colnmn,  and  keeps  before  him  jnst  so 
much  as  he  wonld  read,  aa  in  the  illna- 
tration.  (Lnke  it.  17-20 ;  Isa.  xxxiT, 
4.)  The  writing  was  geoerallr  in 
unciai  (capital)  letters,  and  wiuioot 
pnncination  or  diriaion  of  nords ;  and 
was  nsnally  on  one  aide,  bnt  not  always. 
(Ezek.  iL  10.)  The  pages  resembled 
the  following,  in  their  general  appear- 
ance, thoDgh  they  were  of  conrae  wider 
and  longer  tban  these : 

UTTSaBBOI     WAtmTHEB  OV A1>BTBA 


;uiTTRiH  (John  i.  1-4.) 
The  ancients  seldom  wrote  their 
compositions  irith  their  own  hands; 
bnt  dictated  them  to  their  freedmen 
and  slarea.  They  were  then  tran- 
scribed  by  the  cslligraphist,  and  r»- 
ceiTed  from  the  corrector  the  extreme 

Krfection  they  reqnired.   Uany  of  the 
oks  of  the  New  Testament  were  pro- 


BOO 


BOX 


hMj  dictated  in  conformity  with  tins 
custom.  (Gfll.  vi.  11 ;  2  Thes.  iiL  17 ;  1 
Cor.  xyi.  21 ;  Col.  It.  18 ;  Bom.  xyL  22.) 
Compositions  of  ewery  kind  coold  be 
multiplied  ovlj  bj  transcripts.  And 
when  the  mannacripts  bad  passed  in 
this  way  to  o^ers,  they  were  beyond 
the  control  of  the  author,  and  were 
considered  as  published.  Bven  the 
price  of  such  transcripte,  was  not  so 
high  as  one  might  have  imagined.  Mar- 
tial in  his  Epigrams,  has  stated  the  price 
of  his  18th  book,  which  contains  272 
verses,  to  haTC  been  four  sestertii;  or 
if  this  should  be  thought  too  much, 
two  sestertii,  which  would  still  leave  a 
profit,  as  he  says  to  the  bookseller. 
The  last-named  sum  amounts  to  about 
tkreqaence  half-penny  of  our  money. 

The  ^'book  of  the  generation," 
signifies  the  genealogical  history  or 
records  of  a  family  or  nation.  (Gea.  v. 
1 ;  Matt.  L  1.)  So  also  the  *<book  of 
life,"  is  probiably  an  allusion  to  the 
public  register,  in  which  the  titles  and 
pri^eges  of  citizens  were  enroUed ;  or 
it  may  refer  to  the  genealogical  tables 
or  registers  of  the  Jews,  especially  of 
their  priests,  in  which  the  names  of 
the  legitimately  <iualified  alone  were 
entered.  (£zra  ii.  62;  Neh.  vii.  64; 
Ps.  Ixix.  28 ;  Isa.  iv.  3 ;  Mai.  iii.  16 ; 
Dan.  xii.  1 ;  Luke.  zii.  8 ;  PhiL  iv.  8 ; 
Bev.  iu.  5 ;  xxi.  27.)  Andthe«<book 
of  judgment,"  may  be  an  allnsion 
either  to  the  practice  of  opening  books 
of  account  to  settle  with  servants,  or 
to  a  custom  of  examining  the  special 
services  rendered  to  the  king^  and  the 
rewards  given  to  those  who  had  per- 
formed them.  (Est.  vi.  1 — 8;  Dan. 
vii.  10;Bev.zz.l2.) 

B  O  O  T  H.  ^  See  Tabbbmaolvs, 
Pbast  of. 

BOOTY.— See  Spoil. 

BOOZ.— See  BoAz. 

BOBBOW.  The  proper  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  word  sAeo^  transliited 
*<  borrow,**  is  to  ask,  rtqiut,  demand, 
or  reqwre*  '*  Jehovah  gave  the  He* 
brews  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyp- 
tians,*' so  that  the  Ejnrptiaas  liben&ly 
gave  them,  as  they  Ium  requested,  jew- 
els and  precious  vases  of  silver  and  of 
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gold,  and  raunent,  as  an  evidence  of 
Sieir  good  will.  (Ex.  ilL  20—22 ;  xi. 
1—8 ;  xii.  85,  36.) 

BOSCATH=:«toiiy  region,  or  Ugh, 
A  place  in  the  trioe  of  Judah.  (2 
Kings  xxii.  1.)  It  is  also  written 
"Boakath.**    ( Josh.  xv.  39.) 

BOSOM.  The  females  in  the  East 
study  emhaimoint  to  a  degree  unusual 
among  northern  nations.  (SoL  Song 
viii.  10.)  When  persons  are  about 
to  carry  any  thing  their  hands  would 
not  contain,  they  use  for  the  purpose 
a  fold  in  the  bosom  of  their  robe. 
(Luke  vi.  88.)  The  **  Good  Shepherd  " 
is  said  to  carry  the  lambs  in  His  bosom. 
(Isa.  xl.  11.)  The  use  of  the  term  in 
John  i.  18,  imports  the  peculiar  and 
perfect  unity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
*'  Abraham  s  bosom,"  figuratively 
spoken  of  as  the  abode  of  Lazarus  in 
paradise,  (Luke  xvi.  22.  28,)  is  an 
allusion  to  the  Oriental  custom  of 
reclining  at  table.  The  guests  re- 
clined on  a  couch,  resting  on  the  left 
arm,  the  head  falling  almost  upov  the 
breast  of  the  nearest  person  b^nd. 
(John  xiii.  28;  xxi.  20.)  The  feet, 
thus  stretched  out,  would  be  easily 
accessible  for  the  purpose  of  washing 
or  anointing  them.  (Luke  vii.  88; 
John  xii.  2,  80 

BOSOB.— See  Bxox. 

BOSSES.— See  Shisld. 

BOTCH.— See  Blainb. 


Ancient  BotUas. 

BOTTLE.  Bottles  made  of  the 
skins  of  kids  and  goats  are  stiU,  as 
anciently,  used  by  the  people  of 
western  Asia.  The  head  being  cut 
oft,  the  cajrcass  is  extracted  without 
opening  the  belly,  and  the  neck  serves 
as  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  thus  formed, 
as  in  Fig.  1.    When  a  travelling  par^ 


BOX 


BUX 


to  iKTgp,  and  the  prospect  of  a  fresh 
supply  of  water  disUmt,  Urge  skins 
of  tne  camel  or  ox,  two  of  which  are 
a  good  load  for  a  camel,  are  used.  A 
kind  of  bottle  of  prepared  leather, 
shaped  something  like  a  powder  flask, 
Fig;  3,  is  yery  common  in  the  East, 
for  containing  water  or  liquid  butter 
TJIe  term  *<hoz,"  (2  Kings  ix.  1,  3,) 
and  *<TiaI,"  (1  Sam.  x.  1,)  should  have 
been  ''flask*'  or  ** bottle,^  perhaps  of 
leather.  The  propriety  of  putting  new 
wine  into  new  bottles,  which  will 
distend  themselyes  to  the  swelling  of 
the  liqnor,  and  thus  preserve  the  wine 
to  maturity,  to  olmons;  while  old 
bottles  which  haye  been  preriously 
stretched  by  the  same  process,  may, 
without  danger,  contain  old  wine, 
whose  fermentation  to  already  past. 
(Gen.  xxi.  15,  19;  Josh.  ix.  4,  13; 
Fs.  cxix.  33;  Judg.  iy.  19;  1  Sam.  xvi. 
20;  Matt.  ix.  17;  Luke  v.  38;  Job 
xxxiL  19.)  The  term  rendered 
"  bottles,"  in  Jer.  xiii.  12 ;  xix.  1 ; 
xlyiiL  12 ;  Isa.  xxx.  14,  margin,  pro- 
peiiy  means  earthen  vessels,  ^t^es  or 
Tases  of  earthenware  were  early  used ; 
(Judg.  iy.  19  ;^  the  same  Hebrew  term 
to  rendered  ^  lordly  dtoh."  TJudg.  y. 
25.)  Earthenware  bottles  of  elegant 
shane  were  used  in  Egypt,  Fig.  3. 
Ana  glass  bottles,  of  various  shapes 
and  colonrs,  were  manufactured  at 
Thebes,  as  early  as  2,000  bjc.  ;  seye- 
ral  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Brittoh 
Mnseom. — See  Glam. 

BOTTOMLESS  PIT.^See  Hbll. 

BOW.  Ancient  military  bows  were 
generally  made  of  wood ;  but  in  some 
instaaoes  Hhey  were  of  copper,  rendered 
in  our  yersion  "  steeL"  (Job  xx.  24 ; 
Ps.  zyiit.  34.)  Those  of  wood  how- 
ever, were  so  strong;  that  the  soldiers 
sometimes  ehallenimd  one  another  to 
bend  thmr  bows.  In  bending  the  bow, 
one  end  of  it  was  pressed  upon  the 
pomid  by  the /oof,  tne  other  end  was 
Dorae  down  by  the  left  hand  and  the 
weight  of  the  body,  and  the  string 
was  adjusted  by  tiie  right.  Thto 
aeoonata  for  tiie  use  of  we  Hebrew 
wovd  dbmirsto  tread  upon,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  bending  of  the  bow. 
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(1  Chron,  t.  18 ;  viu.  40 ;  Isa.  v.  28 ; 
xxL  15;  Jer.  xlvi.  9.)  The  strings  for 
bows  were  made  of  thonffs  of  leather, 
of  horse-hair,  and  of  the  sinews  of 
oxen.  "A  deceitful  bow,'*  to  which 
the  people  of  Israel  are  compared, 
may  allude  to  a  bow  which  to  not  true, 
and  consequently  shoots  the  arrow  in 
a  wrong  direction.  (Fs.  Ixxviii.  57; 
Hos.  vii.  16.)  "To  break  the  bow," 
signifies  to  destroy  the  power  of  a 
people.  In  2  Sam.  1.  18,  instead  of 
"  the  use  o/'the  bow,"  it  should  be  The 
Bow,  which  to  simply  the  title  of  the 
dirge  or  lamentation.  (Vg,  xlvi.  9; 
Jer.  xlix.  35 ;  Hos.  i.  5.)— sec  Abcheb. 

BOW.— See  Rainbow. 

BOWELS.  Thto  term  to  often  used 
by  the  Hebrew  writers  for  the  inner 
man,  just  as  we  often  use  the  word 
he<xrt.  Hence  the  boweU  are  repre- 
sented as  the  seat  of  mercy,  tenderness, 
compassion,  etc.,  and  even  of  wisdom. 
(1  Kings  iii.  26;  Xsa.  Ixiii.  15;  Jer. 
xxxi.  20;  Col.  iii.  12  ;  1  John  iii.  17; 
Job  xxxviii.  36 ;  Ps.  Ix.  8,  margin.) 

BOWING.— See  Salutatioh. 

BOWLS.  The  «*bowto"  or  "  basons 
of  pure  gold,"  (Ex.  xxv.  29,)  for  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary,  were  most 
probably  vases  of  elegant  workman- 
ship, similar  to  those  we  find  depicted 
on  the  Egyptian,  the  Assyrton,  and 
Babylonian  monuments.  There  are 
in  the  British  Museum,  Egyptian  bowto 
of  porcelain,  Babylonian  bowto  of 
terra  cotta,  and  Assyrian  bronze  bowls : 
some  of  them  are  of  elegant  form. 
The  favourite  form  of  the  Egyptian 
bowl  was  the  lotus,  while  that  of  the 
Hebrews  resembled  a  lily.  (Num.  viL 
13 ;  1  Kings  x.  21 ;  Judg.  v.  25.) 

BOXw— See  Bottle. 

BOX  TBEE.  The  Hebrew  word 
teashur  to  generally  acknowledged  to 
designate  the  box-tree^  which  is  men- 
tioned as  furnishing  wood  for  the 
future  temple,  (Isa.  xl.  13,)  and  re- 
ferred to  in  connection  with  the 
cedar,  the  cypress,  and  the  acacia 
or  the  shittah  tree,  as  one  day  to  be 
seen  springing  up  and  flourishing 
in  dry,  Darren,  ana  unsheltered  wilds. 
(Isa.   xlu   19.)     The  Hebrew  word 


BOZ 


BHA 


ashur,  translated  "ABhnrites,**  is  an 
abbreviated  form  of  teaskur;  so  that, 
instead  of  the  "  company  of  the  Ashu- 
rites  have  made  thy  benches  of  ivory/' 
we  onght  to  read,  "thy  benches  are 
made  of  ivoried  box-wood,  from  the 
isles  of  Chittim."  (Ezek.  xxvii.  6.) 

BOZEZ =s^imn^,  or  point  of  a  rock, 
A  rock  near  Gibeim.  (1  Sam.  xiv  4.) 

BOZKATH.— See  Bobcath. 

BOZRAH =aybr(ress,  stronghold,  1. 
One  of  chief  cities  of  the  Edomites, 
and  for  a  time  the  capital  of  the 
country.  This  place  is  recognised  in 
the  modem  village  and  castle  el- 
Busairehy  in  Arabia  Fetrsea,  thirty 
miles  north  of  Fetra,  and  twenty-five 
sonth  by  east  from  the  Dead  Sea.  It 
appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  in  the 
-hands  of  the  Moabites.  It  contains 
about  fifty-four  houses.  (Isa.  xxxiv. 
€ ;  Ixiii.  1 ;  Jer.  xlix.  18,  22 ;  Am.  i. 
12 ;  G^n.  xxxvi.  33.)  2.  Another 
Bozrah,  a  city  of  Moab,  in  later  times 
the  capital  of  a  Roman  province  of 
Arabia,  lay  west  of  Bashan,  on  the 
east  of  the  upper  Jordan,  now  called 
*Btur<Ji,  The  ruins  of  this  ancient  city 
are  very  extensive,  exhibiting  magnifi- 
cent remains  of  antiquity,  with  many 
Greek  and  Roman  inscriptions.  (Jer. 
xlvui.  19-25 ;  Num.  xxxii.  34—39;  1 
Mac.  T.  26 — 280  Porter  says  it  contains 
about  twenty  families. 

BRACELET.  An  ornamental  chain 
or  clasp,  worn  on  the  wrist  by  both 
sexes  among  the  Hebrews,  Assyrians, 
and  the  £g3rptians.  (1  Sam.  i.  10; 
Gen.  xxiv.  22,  30;  Ezek  xvi.  11.) 
The  Assyrian  and  Esyptian  figures 
are  frequently  exhibltedwith bracelets 
on  the  wrists,  armlets  on  the  arms, 
and  anklets  on  the  feet.  They  are 
probably  of  massive  gold,  frequentlv 
inlaid  with  precious  stones,  or  enamel, 
varying  in  the  richness  of  their  design, 
and  many  of  them  might  serve  even  in 
the  present  day  as  models  for  similar 
ornaments.  There  are  Egyptian  and 
Assyrians  bracelets  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  term  **  bracelet,**  (Isa. 
iii.  19 ;  Num.  xxxi.  60,)  ought  to  be 
**  anklet." — See  Anklkts. 

BRAMBLE.— See  Tboshb. 
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BRANCH.  As  trees  in  Scripture, 
frequently  denote  great  men  and 
princes,  so  branches,  sprouts,  or  plants, 
denote  their  offspring.  Hence  our 
Lord,  in  respect  to  His  human  nature, 
is  styled  a  "Rod  from  the  stem  of 
Jesse,"  and  a  "Branch  out  of  his 
roots,**  that  is,  a  Prince  arising  from 
the  family  of  David.  (Isa.  xi.  1.)  He 
is  also  cidled  "a  tender  plant,"  shoot- 
ing out  from  the  trunk  or  root  of  an  old 
tree — ^the  royal  house  of  David,  at 
that  time  in  a  forlorn  and  contemptible 
condition.  (Isa.  liiL  2 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  5 ; 
xxxiii.  15;  Zech.  iii.  8;  vi.  12.S 
Christ's  disciples  are  called  "  branches," 
with  reference  to  their  union  with  Him. 
(John  XV.  6,  60 

BRASS.  This  word  freouently 
occurs  in  the  Scriptures,  but  tnere  is 
little  doubt  that  copper  is  intended; 
brass  being  a  mixed  metal  of  modem 
invention.  (Gen.  iv.  22 ;  Deut.  riii.  9.) 
"Copper"  was  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes  about  the  temple :  (Ezr.'viii. 
27 ;  2  Chron.  ii.  7 ;  iv.  1 ;;  and  also 
for  fetters  ;  (Judg.  xvi.  21 ;  2  Kings 
XXV.  7 ;)  for  armour ;  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5, 6 ;) 
and  musical  instruments.  (1  Chron. 
XV.  19 ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  1.)  The  brass  of 
antiquity  seems  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  bronze.  The  Egyptians  obtained 
copper  from  Cyprus,  which  gave  its 
name  to  that  metal ;  and  also  m>m  the 
mines  in  the  range  of  Sinai.  The 
v(\^ious  implements  found  upon  the 
monuments  in  Egypt,  not  formed  of 
gold  or  silver,  are  painted  green,  and 
were  undoubtedly  of  copper  or  bronze. 
The  skill  of  the  Egyptians  in  com- 
pounding metals  is  abundantly  proved 
bv  the  vases,  mirrors,  arms,  and  im- 

Slements  of  bronze,  discovered  at 
'hebes  and  in  other  parts  of  Egypt ; 
and  the  numerous  metnods  they  adopt- 
ed for  varying  the  composition  of 
bronze  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  alloys, 
are  shown  in  the  many  qualities  of  the 
metal.  They  could  give  bronze  or 
copper  blades  a  certain  degree  of  elas- 
ticity ;  and  their  vases  emitted  rich  and 
sonorous  tones.  The  Macedonian 
empire  is  described  as  a  kingdom  of 
"brass."  (Dan.ii.89.)  "Mountains of 
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bran"  may  desi^ate  the  Divine  por- 
poeefl.    (Zech.  ti.  1.) 

BBASEH  SEA.— See  Later. 

BBASEN  SEBPENT.  A  figure 
made  by  Moses  in  polished  copper  of 
one  of  those  fiery  serpents  which 
were  sent  to  chastise  the  mnrmnring 
Hebrews  in  the  desert.  It  was  put 
npon  a  pole,  as  a  standard  or  ensign ; 
*'  and  it  came  to  pass,  that  if  any  man 
had  been  bitten  bj  a  serpent,  wnen  he 
beheld  the  serpent  of  brass,  trusting 
ta  Godj  he  liTea."  This  brasen  serpent 
was  presenred  as  a  monument  of  the 
Dirine  mercy ;  bat  in  process  of  time  it 
became  an  instrument  of  idolatry,  and 
was  destroyed  by  Hezekiah,  who  con- 
temptuously called  it  *<  Nehushtan"=: 
ikt  brazen  serpent.  (2  Kings  zyiii.  4.) 
The  circumstance  of  the  serpent  being 
lifted  up  was  t}rpical  of  Christ  being 
lifted  up ;  andasthe  Hebrews  who  were 
stang  were  healed  by  looking  to  the 
eiuian,  so  sinners  eyerywhere  are 
healed  and  sayed,  by  looking  up  to 
— belieying  in  Jesus  Christ  crucified. 
(Num.  xxi.  8,  9 ;  John  ill.  14, 16.) 

BBEAD.  The  word  is  frequently 
used  in  Scripture  for  food  in  general. 
(Gen.  iiL  19  ;  zyiii.  6 ;  xxyiii.  20 ;  Ex. 
ii«  20.)  The  Hebrews  generally  made 
their  bread  of  wheat,  though  barley 
and  other  grains  were  sometimes  used. 
The  process  of  kneading,  was  perform- 
ed in  kneading  troughs,  (Gen.zviii.  6; 
Ex.  xiL  34;  Jer.  yii.  8^  or  wooden 
bowls,  such  as  the  Arabians  use  at  this 
day  for  a  like  purpose.  Very  simple 
leayenwas  used  in  the  dough.  The 
bread  was  sometimes  baked  in  a  kind 
of  oyen;  sometimes  on  iron  or  copper 
plates  over  the  fire;  and  sometimes 
under  the  ashes,  as  the  Arabs  often  do 
at  the  present  day.  The  Arabs 
frequently  bake  their  bread  in  round 
flat  cakes,  in  the  embers  of  a  fire  of 
camel's  or  cowdung ;  and  it  is  found  to 
be,  though  dry  andblack,  quite  as  good 
as  the  common  bread  of  the  country. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  sometimes  em- 
jriioyed  bakers.  (Gen.  xl.  2,  5,  16,  17.) 
They  are  seen,  according  to  Bossellini's 
pUtes,  working  the  dough  with  their 
leet,  and  going  through  the  yarions 
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operations  of  bread-baking.  Loayes 
of  fancy  bread  subsequently  appear  in 
yaiioos  ornamental  snapes,  triangles, 
squares,  circles,  etc.  The  hierogly- 
phics near  them  intimate  that  they  are 
made  of  barley,  wheat,  millet,  etc., 
like  the  cakes  still  preseryed  in  the 
Egyptian  room  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Among  the  ancient  Hebrews 
baking  was  principally  the  work  of  the 
women ;  (Gen.  xix.  8 ;  Ley.  xxyi.  26 ; 
1  Sam.  yiii.  18;  2  Sam.  xiu.  8;) 
in  later  times  there  seems  to  haye' 
been  public  bakers.  (Jer.  xxxyii.  21 ; 
Hos.  yii.  4—8.)  The  Hebrews  offer- 
ed unleayened  bread,  and  cakes,  and 
wafers  or  yery  thin  cakes,  made  of 
fine  fiour,  anointed  with  oil,  in  the 
tabernacle.  (Ex.  xxix.  2,  23 ;  Ley.  ii. 
4;  yii.  12,  13;  Num.yi.  15, 19.)  Cakes 
were  sometimes  offered  to  "the  queen 
of  heayen  " — ^the  moon.  (Jer.  yii.  18 ; 
xliy.  19.)  Manna  is  called  **  bread  from 
heayen."  (Ex.  xyi.  4.)  Christ  cidls 
Himself  the  "  Bread  of  Ufe,"  as  He  is 
the  Bustainer  of  life  to  eyery  belieyer. 
(John  yi.  48—51.) 


Qolden  Table. 

BREAD,  SHEW.  The  "shew- 
bread,"  or  bread  of  presence,  so  called 
because  it  was  continually  set  before 
Jehoyi^  was  unleayened  bread,  offer- 
ed eyery  Sabbath  day  on  the  golden 
table  which  stood  in  the  holy  place,  in 
twelye  "cakes"  or  loayes  of  a  square 
or  oblong  shape,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Salt  and 
frankincense,  and  probably  wine,  were 
presented  at  the  same  time.  The  old 
loayes  were  remoyed  from  the  table  as 
the  new  ones  were  brought  on ;  and 
could  be  lawfully  eaten  by  none  but  the 
priests,  and  by  them  only  in  the  court 
of  the  sanctuary;  hence  it  is  called 
"  hallowed  bread."  (1  Sam.  xxi.  4 — 6 ; 
Matt.  xii.  1-5 ;  Ex.  xxy.  30 ;  Ley.  xxiy. 
5 — ^9.)  It  also  appears,  that  there  was 
always  near,  the  altar  a  basket  full  of 
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«Bl6aT«Died  bread,  in  order  to  be  offer- 
ed together  with  the  ordinarj  sftcxifice. 
(£x.  zzix.  83;  Kqid.  tI.  15.)  The 
golden  table  was  three  feet  six  inches 
u>ng,  one  foot  nine  inches  wide,  and 
two  feet  seyen  inches  and  a  half  high. 
It  was  made  of  shittim  wood,  overlaid 
witii  pure  gold,  and  had  a  screen  or  bor- 
der <»pvre  gold.  It  had  rings  and  staves 
for  carrfing  it,  and  the  dishes,  spoons, 
covers,  and  bowls  were  all  of  gold.  (Ex. 
XXV.  aa— 30;  xxxvii.  10—16;  I  Kings 
vii.  48 ;  Heb.  ix.  2.)  The  illostration 
from  Ae  Arch  of  Titos,  at  Borne,  repre- 
sents the  golden  table,  the  silver  trum- 
pets, and  a  bowl  or  vase,  or  perhaps 
the  golden  censer,  as  they  were  parad- 
ed in  triumph  after  the  overthrow  of 
Jemsalem. 

BREASTPLATE.  1.  A  part  of  the 
official  dress  of  the  Hebrew  high  priest. 
It  was  a  piece  of  very  rich  embroider- 
ed work,  about  ten  and  a  half  inches 


square  and  made  doaUe,  with  a  front 
and  lining.  The  front  of  it  was  adorn- 
ed with  twelve  precious  stones,  on  each 
of  which  was  ensraved  the  name  of  one 
of  the  tribes.  They  were  placed  in  four 
rows,  and  divided  from  each  other  by 
the  little  golden  squares  or  partitions 
in  which  they  were  set  The  two  up- 
per comers  of  the  breastplate  were 
fastened  to  the  ephod,  from  which  it 
was  never  to  be  loosed ;  (Ex.  xv.80;) 
and  the  two  lower  comers  to  the  girdle. 
The  rings,  chains,  and  other  fastenings 
were  of  gold  or  rich  lace.  It  wascafl- 
ed  the  '*  memorial,"  inasmuch  as  it  re- 
minded the  priest  of  his  representative 
character  in  relation  to  the  twelve 
tribes;  and  it  was  also  called  the 
"breastplate  of  judgment,"  perhaps, 
because  tt  had  the  Divine  oracle  of  Urim 
and  Thuramin  annexed  to  it.  (Ex. 
xxviii.  15—80.)  2,— See Coatov Mail. 
BRETHREN.— See  Bbothsb. 


Cftptlye  Brlckmakera. 


BRICKS.  Among  the  Hebrews 
bricks  were  usually  cmy  hardened  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun ;  but  if  intended 
for  splendid  buildings,  they  were  burnt 
by  fire.  Brick-kilns,  or  perhaps  brick- 
works, are  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xii. 
81 ;  Nah.  iii.  14 ;  Jer.  xliii.  9.  In- 
scribed or  painted  bricks,  or  *^  tiles," 
are  mentioned  in  Ezek.  iv.  9.  In 
Effypt,  where  the  Hebrews  were 
subjected  to  the  drudgerv  of  brick- 
making,  crude  sun-dri^  bricks  were 
in  universal  use  for  private  and  for 
many  public  buildings.  When  made 
of  the  Nile  mud,  or  alluvial  deposit, 
they  required  straw  in  their  composi- 
tion to  prevent  their  cracking.  Some- 
times they  had  the  signet  of  the  king, 
or  of  some  privileged  person  stamped 
upon  them — a  near  approach  to  the 
art  of  printing ;  and  those  made  more 
than  d}000  years  ago,  whether  with  or 
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without  straw,  are  even  now  said  to 
be  as  firm  and  as  fit  for  use  as  when 
first  manufactured.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson 
has  observed  that  "  kiln-bumt  bricks 
were  not  used  in  ancient  Egypt,  and 
when  found  they  are  known  to  be  of 
Roman  times.  The  illustration  is  a 
copy,  from  the  work  of  Rossellini,  of 
the  celebrated  picture,  painted  on  the 
sculptured  limestone  rock,  in  the  tomb 
of  the  chief  architect  Rekshare,  at 
Qooraou  or  Qnma,  the  necropolis  of 
western  Thebes,  representing  foreign 
bondsmen — some  nave  thought  ae- 
brews — digging  clay  with  instruments 
not  unlikeTiand-ploughs,  others  making 
the  bricks  and  carrying  them,  while 
the  task-masters,  armed  with  goads, 
are  superintending  their  labours.  This 
picture,  of  the  time  of  Thothmosis  HI ; 
confirms  with  literal  correctness  the 
I  inspired  narrative  in  every  point.  (Ex. 
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1. 11—14 ;  T.  6—18.)  Among  tbe  Ba- 
bylonians, Mr.  Layard  has  remarked, 
both  snn-dried  and  also  kiln-bnmt 
bricks  were  nsed.  ''With  the  tena- 
cious mad  of  their  aUuTial  plains, 
mixed  with  chopped  straw,  they  made 
bricks,  whilst  bitnmen  and  other  sab- 
stances  collected  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  furnished  them  with  an 
excellent  cement.  (Gen.  xi.  8.)  A 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  manufacturing 
glaze,  and  of  compoanding  colours, 
enabled  them  to  cover  their  bricks 
with  rich  enamel,  tiiereby  rendering 
them  equally  ornamental  for  the  ex- 
terior mad  interior  of  their  edifices." 
The  Babylonian  bricks  are  generally 
about  twelre  inches  square,  by  three 
and  a  half  inches  thick,  and  are  usually 
stamped  with  the  name  of  Nebuchad- 
ne2zar,  or  Esarhaddon;  some  have 
rude  figures  of  animals,  or  a  few  lines 
inscribed  on  them.  In  the  Assyrian 
ruins,  kiln-burnt  bricks,  like  those  of 
Babylon,  with  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
are  rery  common.  They  are  of  yarions 
colours,  many  of  them  naving  a  series 
of  figures  beautifully  painted  on  them. 
Howeyer,  the  mass  of  Hie  walls  of 
Nineveh,  and  other  Assyrian  cities, 
was  composed  of  svn-i(ried  bricks, 
which  have  been  reduced  by  age  into 
an  earthy  state,  and  now  form  immense 
mounds  of  ruins.  The  more  solid 
materials,  such  as  limestone  and  slabs 
of  gypsum,  and  kiln-burnt  bricks, 
were  merely  employed  as  accessories. 

BRIDE.— See  Maeriage. 

BRIDLE.— See  Ete. 

BRIER.— See  Thobhb. 

BRI6ANDD9E.  —  See  Coat  of 
Mail. 

BRIMSTONE.  A  well  known  min- 
eral substance  which  has  no  metallic 
basis,  highly  inflammable,  and,  when 
burning,  emitting  a  peculiar  suffocating 
smell.  The  cities  of  the  plain  were 
destroyed  by  showers  of  burning  brim- 
stone, thrown  up  by  volcanic  action. 
(Oeii«xix:24,25;I>eut.xxix.28.)  The 
soil  of  that  region  abounded  with  sul- 
phur and  bitomen;  and  the  kindling 
of  such  a  mass  of  combustible  materials, 
would  eanse  a  conflagration  sufficient 
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>not  only  to  destroy  the  cities,  but  also 
to  ingulf  the  neighbouring  va^e  of  Sid- 
dim  ',  the  sea  niuiing  in,  would  unite 
the  vale  to  the  tract  of  waters.  Small 
lumps  of  sulphur  are  stiU  found  in 
many  places  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  word ''brimstone*'. is  often 
nsed  to  denote  destruction;  (Job  xviii. 
15;  Isa.  XXX.  83;  xxxiv.  9;  Esek. 
xxxviii.  22 ;)  and  also  thepunishment  of 
the  wicked.  (Ps.  xi.  6 ;  Rev.  xiv.  10 ; 
XIX.  20;  XX.  10;  xxi.  8.) 

BROIDERED.— See  Embroisekt. 

BROOK.  A  torrent,  either  asflowing 
from  a  perennial  spring  or  fountain, 
as  the  Amon,  Kidron,  the  Jabbok, 
the  Sorek,  and  the  "brook  of  the 
wiHows;"  (Isa.  xv.  7;)  or  as  formed 
by  rain  and  snow-water  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  diving  up  in  summer.  (Isa. 
XV.  7.)  Such  a  torrent  is  meant  in 
Job  vi.  16,  "my  brethren  are  treacher- 
ous, like  the  torrent,  which  deceives  the 
traveller  by  drying  up  unexpectedly.** 
— See  RrvBB. 

BROTHER.  This  term  is  not  only 
used  to  designate  the  nearest  consan- 
guinity;  (Matt.  i.  2;  Luke  ill.  1,  19; 
vi.  14,  16;  Acts  i.  13;  Jude  1 ;)  but 
also  to  denote — 1.  Near  relative,  kins- 
man by  blood,  cousin.  (Qtn,  xiii.  8  ; 
xiv.  16;  Matt.  xii.  46;  xiii.  56;  John 
vii.  8;  Acts  i.  14;  Gkd.  i.  19.)  2. 
One  bom  in  the  same  country,  de- 
scended from  the  same  stock.  (Ex.  ii. 
11 ;  iv.  18  ;  Matt.  v.  47 ;  Acts  iii.  22 ; 
Heb.  vii.  5.>  3.  One  of  equal  rank 
and  dignity.  (Job  xxx.  29 ;  Prov.  xviii. 
19 ;  Matt,  xxiii.  8.)  4.  Spoken  of  dis- 
dples,  followers,  etc.  (Matt.  xxv.  40 ; 
Heb.  ii.  11, 12.)  5.  One  of  the  same 
faith,  a  fellow-Christian.  (Am.  i.  9 ; 
Acts  ix.  17,  30;  xi.  29  ;  1  Cor.  v.  11.) 
6.  An  associate,  eolkagne,  in  office  or 
disnity,  etc.  (Ezra  iii.  2 ;  1  Cor.  i.  l ; 
2  Cor.  i.  1;  ii".  13;  Rev  vi.  11;  xix. 
10;  xxii.  9.)  7.  One  of  the  same  na- 
ture, a  man.  (Matt.  v.  22—24;  vii. 
5;  Heb.  ii.  17;  viii.  11.)  8.  By  im- 
plication, one  beloved,  as  a  brother,  in 
a  direct  address.  (Acts  ii.  29;  vi.  3; 
ix.  17 ;  1  Thess.  v.  1.) 

BROTH.  Roasted  meat  is  rarely 
eaten  by  the  Arabs ;  the  common  diet 
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beingboiled  meat  with  the  broth  or  soup, 
and  rice  pottage,  and  pillaw.  (Jndg.  vi. 
19,  20.)  In  lia.  Ixy.  4,  the  Jews  are 
accnsed  of  mddng  ''broth"  of  unclean 
meats  forbidden  by  the  law. 

BBUISE.  In  some  Oriental  na- 
tions, bruising,  or  pounding  in  a  mor- 
tar is  a  punishment  still  in  use.  This 
horrid  pimishment  was  not  authorised 
hy  the  laws  of  Moses,  yet  it  was  not 
unknown  in  the  time  of  Solomon. 
(Prov.  xxvii.  22.) 

BUCKLER.— See  Shield. 

BUILD.  Besides  its  proper  and 
literal  signification,  this  word  is  used 
with  reference  to  children  and  a  nu- 
merous posterity.  (Ex.  L  21 ;  1  Sam. 
ii.  85;  Ruth  iv.  11.)  The  prophet 
Ifathan  told  David  that  God  would 
build  his  house,  that  is,  give  him  chil- 
dren and  successors.  ^2  Sam.  yii.  27.^ 
The  church  is  called  '*Qod*s  building/' 
and  ''the  master-builder'*  is  properly 
the  architect.    (1  Cor.  iii.  9—17.) 

BUEKI  =  wasting,  1.  A  prince 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  (Num.  xxxir.  22.) 
2.  The  son  of  Abishua  in  the  line  of 
the  highpriests.     (1  Chron. yi.  5,  51.) 

BUKOAH=ira«^n^yroin  Jehovah, 
A  son  of  Heman.  (1  Chron.  xxt.  4, 13.) 

BUL=ratA.  The  eighth  month  of 
the  Hebrew  year.  It  began  with  the 
first  new  moon  in  November;  but  if 
the  new  moon  was  somewhat  late,  it 
took  in  part  of  December.  It  was 
called  by  later  Jews,  "  Marhhesvan." 
(1  Kings  vi.  88.) 

BULL.  This  animal  was  generally 
used  by  the  Hebrews  in  agriculture ; 
and  as  that  people  never  castrated 
animals,  where  ''oxen"  are  said  to 
have  been  sacrificed,  we  are  to  un- 
derstand bulls.  (Lev.  xxii.  24.)  The 
following  Hebrew  words  are  trans- 
late^ "bull:"  1.  Abbiri=sfrofi^  ofiM, 
mighty  ones^  used  poetically  for  bul- 
locks, or  bulls;  strong  ones  of  Bashan. 
(Ps.  xxii.  12 ;  1.  13 ;  Ixviii.  30 ;  Isa. 
xxxiv.  7.).  2.  Baqar=a  6e«ve,  male  or 
female.  (Job  i.  14  ;  Ex.  xxii.  1.^  8. 
Eglah=a  calf,  in  the  first  year ;  (Lev. 
ix.  8;  Mic.  v.  6;)  a  bullock,  steer, 
heifer.*  (Hos.  x.  11;  Isa.  vii.  21;  Judg. 
xiv.  18 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  18 ;  xlviii.  84.)  4. 
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Par=:a  bttU,  a  buUock,  a  steer.  (£x. 
xxix.  1 ;  Judg.  vi.  25.)  5.  Shor =aaox^ 
buOock.    (Hos.  xii.  11 ;  Ex.  xxii.  1.) 

6.  Tor =an  ox  or  bullock.  (Ezra  vi.  9« 
17 ;  vii.  17;  Dan.  iv.  26,  82,  83;  v.  21.) 

7.  Teo,  a  species  of  gazelle.  (Deut. 
xiv.  5 ;  Isa.  li.  20.)  Bulls,  in  the  rich 
pastures  of  Bashan,  being  well  fed, 
were  strong  and  ferocious;  hence  they 
are  chosen  as  symbols  of  powerful, 
cruel,  and  oppressive  enemies.  (Ps. 
xxii.  120 

BULRUSH.  The  marsh  plant, 
called  in  Hebrew  ^om^,  from  its  porous 
nature  as  absorbing  moisture, — hence 
also  its  Greek  and  Latin  name,  bibios 
and  bibluSf  is  not  a  "rush,"  but  a  plant 
of  the  tribe  of  sedges — the  Cwerus 
wspyrus,  the  papyrus  plant  of  Egypt. 
It  grew  principally  in  marshy  places, 
or  in  the  stagnant  pools  remaining 
after  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and 
its  culture  was  a  source  of  riches  for 
the  inhabitants.  It  is  chiefly  found 
on  the  upper  Nile ;  and  in  the  Anapus 
in  Sicily,  and  in  a  small  stream  one 
two  miles  north  of  Jaffa.  Some  other 
species  of  the  numerous  family  of 
Vyperus  may  also  have  been  used  for 
boats,  skiffs,  and  for  cordage,  roof- 
shingles,  clothes,  mattresses,  shoes,  ba3- 
kets,  and  canvass.  (Ex.  ii.  8 ;  Isa.,  xviii. 
2  ;  XXXV.  7 ;  Job  viii.  11 ;  Pliny  H.  N. 
vi.  16 ;  xiii.  11 ;  xxi.  26.) — See  Flag.   . 

BUNAH=(ft<crea'on.  A  descend- 
ant of  Hezron.    (1  Chron.  ii.  25.) 

BUNNI  =  built,  or  intelligent.  A 
Levite.    (Neh.  ix.  4 ;  x.  15  ;  xi.  15.) 

BURDEN.  The  Hebrew  word 
massa,  rendered  "burden"  frequently 
occurs  in  the  prophetical  writings,  and 

froperly  signifies  an  orade  from  God. 
t  was  sometimes  understood  in  the 
sense  of  a  denunciation  of  evil ;  (Isa. 
xiii.  1 ;  Nah.  i.  1 ;)  yet  it  did  not  ex- 
clusively imply  a  grievous  and  heavy 
burden,  but  a  message,  whether  its  im- 
port were  joyous  or  afflictive.  (Zech. 
IX.  1  ;  xii.  1 ;  Mai.  i.  1.) 

BURIAL.    Among  the  Hebrews, 

as  soon  as  the  last  breath  had  fled,  the 

nearest  relation,  or  the  dearest  friend, 

gave  the  lifeless  body  the  parting  kiss. 

I  (Gen.  LI.)  After  closing  the  eyes,  and 
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binding  np  tbe  face,  (Gkn.  xlyi.  i»)  the 
company  rent  their  clothes,  which  was 
the  highest  expression  of  grief  in  the 
primitiTe  a^es.  (Gen.  xxxvii.  34,  85 ; 
(Judg.  xi.  35 ;  Dent.  xiy.  1,  2 ;  2  Sam. 
i.  11,  12;  iii.  35.)  The  corpse  was 
then  washed  with  water,  and  except 
when  bnried  immediatelj,  was  laid  out 
in  an  npper  room,  or  chamber.  This 
ablution,  which  was  always  esteemed 
an  act  of  great  charity  and  devotion, 
was  performed  by  women.  (2  Kings 
lY.  21 ;  Acts  ix.37.)  They  then  wrapped 
the  body  round  with  many  folos  of 
linen,  rendered  fragrant  by  a  large 
quantity  of  costly  spices  and  aromatic 
drags,  and  bound  the  head  with  a 
napkin.  (John  xi.  44 ;  xix.  40 ;  xx. . 
7.)  Sometimes  large  quantities  of 
aromatic  substances  were  burned  at 
the  funeral.  (2  Chron.  xtI.  14 ;  xxi. 
19;  Jer.  xxxiv.  5.)  The  corpse  was 
Chen  placed  on  an  open  couch  or  bier, 
in  readiness  to  be  borne  to  the  graye. 
Coffins  were  not  used,  except  occasion- 
ally among  the  Egyptians,  Babyloni- 
ans, and  Assyrians,  by  whom  they  were 
sometimes  made  of  wood,  earthenware, 
terra  eotta,  and  eren  of  glass.  ^They 
are  not  used  eren  now  in  the 
East,  except  when  a  body  is  to  be 
conveyed  to  a  distant  place.  The 
patriarchs  bnried  their  dead  a  few 
days  after  death;  their  posterity  in 
Egypt  appear  to  have  deferred  burial. 
(Oen.  xxiii.  2—4 ;  xxv.  9 ;  xxxv.  29.) 
It  is  probable,  that  Moses  in  reference 
to  this  practice,  extended  the  nnclean- 
ness,  contracted  by  means  of  a  corpse, 
to  seven  days,  in  order  to  make  the 
people  hasten  the  ceremony  of  inter- 
ment. In  a  subsequent  age,  the  Jews 
imitated  the  example  of  the  Persians, 
and  bnried  the  body  very  soon  after 
death,  (Acts.  r.  6;  ix.  37.)  The 
mourners,  who  followed  the  bier, 
poured  forth  loud  lamentations ;  while 
eulogists  and  musicians  increased  the 
mnpathetic  feelings,  by  a  rehearsal  of 
me  virtoes  of  the  departed,  and  by  the 
•ceompaniment  of  melancholy  sounds. 
(Gen.  L  7—11 ;  2  Sam.  iU.  81,  32 ; 
Am.  V.  16;  Matt.  ix.  28;  xi.  17.) 
Dittingnished  men  were  honoured  by 
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the  attendance  of  multitudes  at  their 
interment.  (Gen.  1.  7 — 14;  1  Sam* 
xxv.  1;  1  Kings  xiv.  13;  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  83;  Acts  viii.  2.)  The  ancient 
Egyptians  embalmed  the  body.  (Gen. 
1.  2,  8,  26.)  The  bodies  of  those  who 
had  died  of  the  plague  were  probably 
burned,  as  a  sanitary  measure.  (Am, 
vL  10.)  The  bodies  of  Saul  and  his 
SOBS  were  burnt,  ta  preserve  them 
from  further  disgrace;  their  ashes  were 
afterwards  buried.  (1  Sam.  xxxL  11— 
180 — See  Sbpulghbb. 

BURKING.  Burning  alive  is  a 
punishment  of  ancient  date,  which  was 
not  originated,  though  retained  by 
Moses.  (Gen.xxxviii.24;  Lev.xx.  14; 
xxi.  9.)  It  was  used  by  the  Babylo- 
nians or  Chaldeans.  (Jer.  xxix.  22 ; 
Ban.  iii.  6.) 

BURNT-OFFEBINGS.— See   Op- 

FBBINGS. 

BUSH.  What  particular  plant  or 
bush  the  burning  bush  was,  in  which 
Jehovah  manifested  Himself  to  Moses, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  (Ex.  iu.  2,  8,  4 ; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  16.)  The  Septuagint  has 
a  thom-btuh,  (Matt.  xii.  26 ;  Acts  vii. 
80.)  Hawthorns  and  other  shrubs, 
with  great  quantities  of  hyssop  and 
thyme,  are  common  on  the  mountains 
of  Horeb.  Gesenius  observes,  that 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  wordscneA,  which 
is  the  same  as  the  Hebrew,  denotes  the 
senna  plant,  foUa  semuB.  And  we  know 
that  this  plant  is  an  indigene  of  Arabia. 
Stanley  thinks  it  was  the  mimosa  or  the 
acacia.  The  Hebrew  word  rendered 
*'  bushes  **  margin,  **  commendable 
trees,"  signifies  pastures."  (Isa.  vii.l9.) 

BUSHEL.  The  Greek  modias,  ren- 
dered '*  bushel,'*  was  a  measure  for  dry 
articles,  containing  nearly  a  pint  less 
than  a  oecik  English  measure.  (Matt. 
V.  15  ;  Mark  iv.  21 ;  Luke  xi.  38.) 

BUTLER.— See  Cup-Bbarer. 

BUTTER.  The  Hebrew  word 
hhemah,  rendered  "  butter,"  denotes 
the  liquid  butter  still  common  in  the 
East.  (Deut.  xxxii.  14 ;  Prov.  xxx. 
38.)  The  milk  is  warmed  on  the  fire, 
with  a  little  Uben  or  sour  milk  in  it. 
It  is  then  put  into  a  churn,  whieh  con- 
sists of  a  common  water  skin  bottle. 
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990 — 720.  Others,  however,  identif  J  the 
ancient  minB  of  Kalah  Sherghat,  on 
the  rightbank  of  the  Tigris,  abont  forty 
miles  to  the  southward  of  Nimmd,  with 
Calah.  .The  principle  moond  of  Ealah 
Sherghat,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Assy- 
ria, measuring  in  circnmterence  4685 
yards,  and  in  some  places,  rising  more 
than  60  feet  abore  the  plain. — See 

KnfBVBH. 

CALAMUS.  The  Hebrew  words 
keneh  =  reed,  rendered  *' calamus," 
(SoL  Song  ir.  14 ;  Ezek.  zxTii.  19,) 
''sweet  cane;"  (Isa.  xliii.  24;)  and 
keneh  bosem  =  fragrant  reed,  rendered 
'%weet  calamus" ;  (Ex.  xxx.  23  ;)  also 
keneh  hattoh  =  good  reed,  rendered 
«*  sweet  cane" ;  uer.  vi.  20,)  designate 
an  aromatic  reed  or  grass,  probably  the 
Andnpogon  calamus  aromaticiay  grow- 
ing inOentral  India.  The  stems  are  re- 
markable for  their  agreeable  odour ;  so 
are  the  leares  when  bruised,  also  the 
fragrant  oil  distilled  from  them.  This 
fragrant  grass-oil  was  imported  by  way 
of  Arabia  to  Egypt  and  Tyre.  (Ezei. 
xxyii.  19.)  It  was  one  of  tiie  mgre- 
dients  in  the  holy  oil  of  ointment ; 
(Ex.  XXX.  23;)  but  it  is  not  mentioned 
m  the  perfume  for  the  tabernacle.  (Ex. 
zxx,  34.)  Ancient  writers  mention  a 
sweet  scented  grass,  or  reed-like  plant, 
which  grew  in  the  flat  country  be- 
tweenl^banon  and  Anti-Lebanon,pro- 
bably  the  Acorue  calamuSy  which  may 
haye  been  occasionally  used  instead  of 
the  Indian  calamus. 

CAliCOh  ^  sustenance,  A  son  of 
Zerah,  noted  for  his  wisdom.  (1  Chron. 
ii.  6.)  In  1  Kings  iy.  31,  he  seems  to 
be  caUed  '<  Chalcol." 

CAIiDRON.    See  Pan. 

CAIiEB  =  rabidj  or  valiant,  1.  A 
celebrated  Hebrew  warrior,  frequently 
called  ''Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephun- 
neh,"  "the  son  of  Kenez,"  or  "the 
Eenezite,"  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah,  in 
the  time  of  the  Exodus ;  (Num.  xiii. 
6;  xxxii.  12:  Josh.  xiy.  6,  14;)who, 
when  sent  together  with  Joshua  and 
others  to  explore  the  land  of  Ctnaan, 
gaye  a  faithful  report  of  the  goodness 
of  the  land.  In  reward  for  this,  he  was 
with  Joshua,  exempted  from  the  curse 
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denounced  upon  the  existing  genera- 
tion, was  permitted  to  enter  the  land, 
and  had  Hebron  giyen  to  him  for  an 
inheritance.  (Josh,  xyi.6 — 13.)  Caleb 
is  thought  to  have  survived  Joshua. 
Caleb's  possessions  were  called  by  his 
name.  (Num.  xiii.  and  xiv. ;  Josh. 
xiv.  and  xv. ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  14.)  2.  A 
son  of  Hezron.  (1  Chron.  ii.  18 ;  xix. 
420  1°  ^  Chron.  ii.  9,  he  is  called 
**  Chelubia."  8.  A  son  of  Hur.  (I 
Chron.  li.  60.) 

CALEB  EPHRATAH  =  land  or 
region  of  Caleb,  A  place  in  Judah; 
(1  Chron.  ii.  54 ;)  unless  we  read  the 
passage  with  the  Septuagint, — "  After 
that  Esrom  (Hezron)  was  dead,  Caleb 
went  to  Ephratah."'--See  Bethlehem. 

CALEB,  South.  The  Hebrew  Ne- 
geb  Caleb,  rendered  "south  of  Caleb/* 
is  the  name  of  the  district  in  the  south 
of  Judah,  which  Caleb  gave  as  dowry 
with  Achsah  to  Othniel.  (1  Sam. 
XXX- 14  ;  Judg.  1,  11, 12, 15.) 


The  Cftlf  Idol. 

CALF.  The  "  fatted  calf  "  was  re- 
garded by  the  Hebrews  as  the  choicest 
animal  food.  It  was  stall-fed,  frequently 
with  special  reference  to  a  particular 
festival  or  extraordinary'  sacrifice. 
(1  Sam.  xxviii.  24 ;  Am.  iv.  4  ;  Luke 
XV.  23.)  The  allusion  in  Jer.  xxxiv. 
18, 19,  is  to  an  ancient  custom  of  rati- 
fying a  covenant,  in  the  observance  of 
which  an  animal  was  slain  and  divided, 
and  the  parties  passed  between  the 
parts,  signifying  their  willingness  to  be 
so  divided  themselves,  if  they  failed  to 
perform  their  covenant.  (6en.xy.  9, 
10, 17, 18.p  The  expression  "calves  of 
our  lips,     in  Hos.  xiv.    2,  signifies 
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the  fruits  of  our  lips,  i.e^  the  Bacrifice 
of  prajer  and  praise  to  Grod  as  the  offer- 
ing of  our  lips,  instead  of  the  animal 
sacrifice.    THeb.  xiii.  16.) 

The  **  molten  calf  "was  an  idol  set  np 
and  worshipped  hj  the  Hebrews  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  in  their  passage 
through   the   wilderness  to  Uanaan. 
It  was  prepared  hj  Aaron,  at  the  re- 
<|ue8t  of  the  people,  who  had  become 
impatient  of  the  absence  of  Moses,  and 
desired  some  symbolic  image  or  repre- 
sentation of  Jehoyah.  It  was  probably 
made  of  wood,  fashioned  with  a  grav- 
ing tool,  and  thickly  overlaid  with  mol- 
ten gold.    The  imaffe  thus  formed  was 
undoubtedly  derived  from  the  Egyptian 
sacred  calf  or  bull  Mnevis,  nourished 
and   worshipped    at    Heliopolis,    as 
that    named    Apis   was    worshipped 
at  Memphis.    As  the  buU-god  Mnevis 
was  kept  at  Heliopolis  he  was  pro- 
bably sacred  to  the  sun,  and  of  a 
'  bright    colour,    hence    the    original 
tvpe  of  the  '* molten  calf"  made  bj 
the  Hebrews.    In  the  same  way  Apis 
was  probably  sacred  to  the  moon,  and 
pincipally  of  a  dark  color.    The  calf- 
idol,  with  the  disk  of  the  sun  between 
his  horns,  is  frequently  found  on  the 
ancient  Egyptian  monuments.     (Ex. 
xxxH.  1—24 ;  Dent.  ix.  16—21 ;  Ps. 
ctL  19^24  ;  Acts  vii.  40,  41 ;  I  Cor. 
z.  7 — 9.)     A  strong  evidence  of  the 
skill  the   Hebrews  had  acquired  in 
Egypt  is  derived  from  the  erection  of 
the  molten  calf,  and  still  more  from 
the  manner  of  its  destruction.  "  Moses 
took  the  cidf  of  wood  and  of   gold 
which  they  had  made  and  burned  it  in 
the  fire,  and  beat  it  until  it  was  fine 
aa  powder,  and  strewed  it  upon  the 
water,  and  made  the  children  of  Israel 
drink  of  it."    An  able  French  chemist 
supposed^  that  instead  of  tartaric  acid, 
which  is  now  used  in    this  difScult 
process,  Moses  used  no/rvn,  which  is 
rery  common  in  the  East,  and  parti- 
eolaxly  near  the  Nile.    What  follows 
respecting  Moses  making  the  Hebrews 
drink  this  powder,  proves  that  he  knew 
petfeetly  well  the  whole  force  of  its 
opermtioD.    He  would  aggravate   the 
pnnislunent  of  their  disobedience,  and 
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one  could  scarcely  invent  a  way  which 
would  render  them  more  sensible  of 
it ;  for  ^old  made  potable  by  such  a 
process,  is  said  to  be  of  a  detestable 
taste. — See  Nitbb. 

The  '* golden  calves"  of  Jeroboam 
were  objects  of  worship  set  up  by  that 
king  in  the  land  of  Israel,  to  prevent 
the  ten  tribes  from  resorting  to  Jeru- 
salem to  worship,  and  so  more  effectu- 
ally to  separate  them  from  the  house 
of  bavid.  The  golden  or  gilded  calves 
are  supposed  to  nave  been  designed  as 
visible  emblems  of  Jehovah.  One  of 
them  was  uudoubtedlv  like  the  Mnevis, 
sacred  to  sun  ;  and  the  other  like  the 
Apis,  sacred  to  the  moon,  worshipped 
by  the  Esyptains,  among  whom  Jero- 
boapi  haa  long  dwelt  in  exile.  One  of 
the  idols  was  in  Dan  and  the  other  in 
Bethel,  the  two  extremes  of  his  king- 
dom. Temples  were  built,  and  altars 
erected  for  these  images  ;  priests  were 
appointed  from  all  the  tribes  without 
distinction,  and  the  priestly  functions 
performed  even  by  the  monarch  him- 
self. The  calves  continued  to  be  a 
snare  to  the  people  of  Israel  until  the 
captivity.  The  calf  at  Dan  was  car- 
ried away  by  Tiglath-  Fileser,  and  that 
of  Bethel  ten  vears  after  by  Shalman- 
eser.  (1  Kings  xi.  40 ;  xii.  26—33  ;  2 
Chron.  xi.  15 ;  Hos.  viii.  5,  6 ;  x.  5 ; 
xiii.  20 

CAiiLTNG.  This  word  represents 
the  gracious  invitf^tion  of  God  to  the 
benefits  of  the  great  salvation  through 
Christ,  either  by  the  gospel,  or  by  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
usage  of  the  term  in  the  Epistles,  seems 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  royal 
marriage  feast,  (Matt.  xxii.  1—14,)  in 
which  **  we  have,"  as  Watson  has  well 
observed  ''three  descriptions  of  'called* 
or  invited  persons  : — ^First,  the  disobe- 
dient, who  would  not  come  in  at  the 
call,  but  made  light  of  it.  Second,  the 
class  of  persons  represented  by  the 
man  who,  when  the  king  came  in  to 
see  his  guests,  had  not  on  the  wedding 
garment  ;  and  with  respect  to  whom 
our  Lord  makes  the  general  remark, 
'For  many  are  called,  but  few  are 
chosen ;'  so  that  the  persons  thus  repre- 
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xii.  16 ;  zzz.  43  ;  xxxvii.  25  ;  Jadg. 

vi.  5  ;  Tii.  12  ;  1  Sanu  xxx.  17  ;  1 
Kings,  X.  2  ;  1  Chron.  ^21 ;  2  Chron. 
ziv.  15  ;  Job  i.  8  ;  zUi.  12  ;  Iso.  xxi. 
7  ;  xauc.  6  ;  Ix.  6.) 

The  proverbial  expression  in  Matt. 
xix.  24,  **It  Is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go 
throngh  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a 
rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,"  was  used  to  denote  a  thing 
Terj  nnusnal  or  impossible.  Oar  Lord 
employed  it,  to  show  how  extremely 
difficalt.it  is  for  a  rich  man  to  forsake 
all,  for  His  cause,  and  obtain  the 
blessings  of  salvation.  (Mark  x.  24, 
25.)  &me  woold  read,  instead  of 
Icamelon  =  camel,  hamilon  =  a  cable, 
rope,  or  take  kamelon  in  that  sense. 
(Lake  xviii.  25  ;  Frov.  xi.  28 ;  1  Cor.  i. 
26  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  9,  10.)  Another  pro- 
verbial expression  occurs  in  Matt, 
xxiii.  24 :  "  Yo  blind  ffuides,  which 
strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel." 
The  Greek  word  diuHzonies,  translated 
**  strain  at,"  properly  means  **  strain 
out,"  and  so  it  Is  rendered  in  the  early 
English  versions.  The  word  ''at" 
was  substituted  for  *'  out,"  probably 
b^  a  typographical  error  in  the  autho- 
rised version  of  1611,  and  has  been 
regulary  continued  since.  The  allu- 
sion is  to  the  custom  of  filtering  wines 
by  passing  them  through  a  strainer ; 
hence,  to  make  the  antithesis  as  strong 
as  possible,  two  things  are  selected,  a 
small  insect  and  a  large  animal.  The 
expression  is  applied  to  those,  who  are 
formal  and  diligent  in  the  observance 
of  lesser  duties,  but  negligent  in  the 
dischar^  of  higher  ones. 

CAMEL'S  HAIR.— The  finest  and 
softest  part  of  the  hair  of  the  camel  is 
sometimes  wrought  into  a  beautiful 
fabric,  and  forms  a  rich  article  of  dress. 
The  coarser  kind  was  used  for  the  co- 
vering of  tents,  and  for  the  upper 
garments  of  shepherds  and  camel 
rivers.  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  He- 
brew prophets,  appear  to  have  worn  gar- 
ments of  this  material :  hence,  instead 
of  "  hairy  man,"  it  should  be  "  a  man 
dressed  in  hair."  The  ancient  "  sack- 
cloth" seems  to  have  been  the  same 
materiaL  (2  Kings  L  8 :  Matt.  iii.  4 ; 
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xi.  8  ;  Mark  i.  6  ;  Luke  vii.  25  ;  Zech. 
xia.  4  ;  Isa.  1. 3  ;  Rev.  vi.  12  ;  xi.  3.)  . 

C AMON  =  full  of  stalks.  A  place 
in  Gilead,  where  Jair  was  buried. 
(Judg.  X.  15.) 

CAMP,  OR  ENOAXFicEirr.  These 
terms  are  frequently  used  in  reference 
to  the  movements  of  the  Hebrews  in 
their  journey  from  Egypt  to  Canaan: 
and  many  passages  of  the  Levitical 
law  relate  to  things  that  are  to  be  done 
within  or  without  the  camp.  (Num.  r. 
1—4  ;  Deut.  xxiii.  10—14  ;  Heb.  xiu. 
11 — 13,)  In  Egypt,  Moses  became 
acquainted  with  that  mode  of  encamp- 
ing which  Jehovah  prescribed  to  the 
Hebrews  in  Num.  ii.  1—84.  The 
tabernacle,  which  was  the  tent  or  pa- 
lace of  Jehovah,  occupied  the  centre  of 
the  camp.  The  tents  nearest  to  the 
tabernacle,  were  those  of  the  Levites, 
who  were  the  palace  guards.  The 
family  of  Gkrshom  pitched  to  the  west, 
that  of  Kohath  to  the  south,  that  of 
Merari  to  the  north.  The  priests,  who 
were  the  state  officers  occupied  a  posi- 
tion to  the  east,  opposite  to  the 
entrance  of  the  tabernacle.  (Num.  i. 
53  ;  iii.  21 — 38.)  At  some  distance  to 
the  east,  were  the  tribes  of  Judah, 
Issachar,  and  Zebuluu  ;  on  the  south 
were  those  of  Reuben,  Simeon,  and 
Gad ;  to  the  west  were  Ephraim, 
Manasseh,  and  Benjamin ;  to  the 
north,  Dan,  Asher,  and  Naphtali.  The 

Seople  were  thus  divided  into  four 
ivisions,  three  tribes  to  each ;  eveir 
division  having  its  separate  standard. 
Each  of  the  large  family  associations 
likewise,  of  which  the  oifferent  tribes 
were  composed,  had  a  separate  stan- 
dard, distinct  from  the  other;  and 
every  Hebrew  was  obliged  to  number 
himself  with  his  particular  division, 
and  follow  his  appropriate  standard. 
There  were  six  hundred  thousand  men 
of  the  Hebrews  above  twenty  years 
of  age,  who  left  Egypt  on  foot.  (Ex. 
xii.  37,  38.)  A  year  later  the  number 
is  given  at  six  hundred  '  and  three 
thousand,  five  hundred  and  fifty. 
(Num.  i.  2,  3,  45,  46.)  There  must 
of  course  have  been  as  many  women 
above  twenty  years  old ;  and  at  least 
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an  equal  xmmber  both  of  males  and  fe- 
males under  the  same  age ;  beside  "  the 
mixed  mnltitade,"  ana  yerj  much 
cattle.  The  whole  number  probably 
amounted  to  two  and  a  half  millions. 
There  appears  to  have  been,  according 
to  Dr.  Robinson's  arrangement  of  the 
seTeral  lists  of  stations,  as  enumerated 
in  the  Books  of  Exodus,  Numbers,  and 
Deuteronomy,  fifty  four  encampments 
of  the  Hebrews,  from  their  departure 
out  of  Bgypt  until  their  arrival  oyer 
against  Jericho.  The  Hebrews  broke 
up  from  their  rendezrous  at  Bameses 
**on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  first 
month,  on  the  morrow  after  the  Pas- 
soTer." 

1.  From  Egypt  to  Sinai. 

From  Bameses  to  1,  Succoth;  2, 
Etham;  8,  Pihahiroth;  4,  Passage 
through  the  Bed  Sea:  and  three  days 
march  into  the  desert  of  Shur,  or 
Etham ;  5»  Marah ;  6,  Elim ;  7,  En- 
campment by  the  Bed  Sea;  8,  Desert 
of  Sin ;  9,  Dophkah ;  10,  Alush ;  11,  Be- 
phidim  ;  12,  Desert  of  Sinai.  (Ex.  xii 
«7 ;  xiii.  20 ;  xiy.  2,  22 ;  xv.  22,  23,  27 ; 
xyi.  1 ;  xyii.  I ;  xix.  1,  2 ;  Num.  xxxiii. 
8 — 15.)  The  Hebrews  broke  up  from 
Sinai  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  second 
montfay  corresponding  to  our  May,  in 
the  second  year  of  their  departure  out 
of  Egypt ;  tney  came  unto  the  desert  of 
Paran,  whence  spies  were  sent  up  the 
mountains  into  Palestine. 

IL  From  Sinai  to  Kadesh, 

From  the  Desert  of  Sinai  to  13,  Ta- 
berah ;  14,  Kibroth-hattaavah ;  15,  Ha- 
zeroth ;  16,  Kadesh  in  the  desert  of 
Paran.  (Num.  x.  12 ;  xi.  8,  34,  35 ; 
xiL  16 ;  xiii.  26 ;  xxxiii.  16,  17, ;  Dent, 
ix.  22.)  The  spies  returned  in  Augost, 
after  forty  da^s,  to  the  camp  at  Ka- 
desh ;  (Nom.  xiii.  28 — 26  ;)ana  the  peo- 
ble  murmuring  at  their  report  received 
the  sentence  from  Jehovan,  that  their 
carcases  should  fall  in  the  wilderness, 
and  their  childem  wander  in  the  desert 
forty  years.  They  were  ordered  to 
tars  back  into  the  desert  ''by  the  way 
of  the  Bed  Sea ; "  where  they  wandered 
thirty-eight  years,  and  then  returned 
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to  Kadesh.    (Num.  xiy.  46;  Dent.  1 
40, 46.) 

m.  From  Kadesh  to  Kadesh  the  second 

time. 
From  Kadesh  to  17,  Bithmah;  18, 
Bimmon-parez ;  19,  Libnah;  20,  Bis- 
sah;  21,  Kehelatah;  22,  Mount  Sha- 
pher ;  23,  Haradah  ;  24,  Makbeloth ; 
25,  Tahath ;  26,  Tarah ;  27,  Mithcah ; 
28,  Hashmonah;  29,  Moseroth ;  30, 
Bene-jaakan ;  81,  Hor-hagidgad  ;  32, 
Jotbathah ;  88,  Ebronah ;  84,  Ezion- 
gaber;d5,Betum  to  Kadesh.  (Num. 
XX.  1 ;  xxxiii.  18,  86.)  The  eighteen 
stations  here  mentioned  as  preceding 
the  arrival  at  Kadesh  the  second  time 
are  apparently  to  be  referred  to  the 
thirty  eight  years  of  wandering  over 
the  western  desert.  (Num.  xxi.  {—29 ; 
xxxiii.  87, 88 ;  Dent.  ii.  8 ;  xiii.  14.) 

IV.  From  Kadesh  to  the  Jordan. 

From  Kadesh  to  86,  Beeroth  Bene- 
jaakan;  87,  Mount  Hor,  or  Mosera, 
where  Aaron  died;  88,  Qudgodah;  89, 
Jotbath;  40,  Way  of  the  Bed  Sea,  by 
Elath  and  Ezion-gaber;  41,  Zalmo- 
nah ;  42,  Panon ;  43,  Oboth ;  44,  Ije- 
abarim,  or  lim;  45,  The  brook  Za- 
red;  46,  The  brook  Amon;  47,  Dibon- 
gad ;  48,  Almon-diblathaim ;  49,  Beer 
(well)  in  the  desert;  50,  Mattanah; 
51,  Nahaliel;  52,  Bamoth;  53,  Pis- 
gah,  put  for  the  range  of  Abarim,  of 
which  Pisgah  was  part;  54,  By  the 
way  of  Bashan  to  the  plains  of  Moab 
by  the  Jordan,  near  Jericho.  (Num. 
XX.  22;  xxi.  4 — 38;  xxii.  1 ;  xxxiii.  87- 
48 ;  Deut.  ii.  8.  18, 14,  24 ;  x.  6,  7.) 

The  stations  enumerated  were  pro- 
bably the  head  quarters  where  the  ta- 
bernacle was  pitcned,  and  where  Moses 
and  the  elders  and  priests  encamped; 
while  the  main  body  of  the  people  was 
scattered  over  the  desert  in  various  di- 
rections. *'  How  in  these  wide  deserts," 
says  Dr.  Bobinson,  a  traveller  who 
himself  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
route  of  the  Hebrews,  *'this  host  of 
more  than  two  millions  of  souls,  having 
no  traffic  nor  intercourse  with  the  sur- 
rounding hbrdes,  could  find  supi>lie8  of 
food  and  water  sufficient  for  their  sup- 
port, without  a  constant  miracle,  I  for 
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one  am  unable  to  diTine.  Yet  among 
them  we  read  onlj  of  occasional  long- 
ings and  complaints ,  while  the  tribes 
that  now  roam  over  the  same  regions, 
although  nnmbering  scarceijr  as  many 
thousands,  aro  exposed  to  famine  and 
priyation  of  every  kind;  and  at  the 
best  obtain  only  a  meagre  and  pre- 
carious subsistence." — See  Exodus, 
and  Red  Sea. 

CAMPHIRE.  This  beautiful  plant, 
so  much  esteemed  in  the  East  for  the 
delightful  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  is 
called  in  Hebrew  co/)Aer,  rendered  in  the 
margin  of  our  yersion,  "cjprcsa.**  (Sol. 
Song,  i«  14  ;  It.  18  J  It  is  the  Lawson- 
ia  inermis^  and  is  called  al-henna  by  the 
Arabs.  It  grows  in  many  places  both 
in  Palestine  and  in  Egypt,  and  is  some- 
times  six  feet  in  height.  Sonnini  says, 
'*  the  somewhat  dark  colour  of  its  bark, 
the  light-green  hue  of  its  leaves,  the 
soft  mingling  of  white  and  yellow  with 
which  the  flowers,  hanging  together  in 
long  dusters,  are  coloured,  the  red  dye 
of  the  branches  which  bear  them — 
make  a  whole  of  which  the  effect  is 
very  pleasing."  The  leaves,  when  pul- 
verized, make  a  beautiful  orange  dye, 
with  which  the  females  of  the  East 
dye  the  palms  of  their  hands,  and  their 
flnger  nails,  and  occasionally  their  lips, 
The  original  expression  rendered,  "pare 
her  nails,"  (Dent.  xxi.  12,)  may  rather 
mean,  "  adorn  her  nails."  The  ancient 
Egyptians  seem  to  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  dyeing  their  nails,  as  the  nails 
of  the  mummies  are  most  commonly 
of  a  reddish  or  orange  hue. 

CANA=/)2ace  of  reeds.    A  city  in 
Galilee,  in  which  our  Lord  performed 
his  first  miracle.     It  is  now  called 
Kejir-Kenna,  where  are  traces  of  ruins 
of  considerable  extent    The  present 
village  is  situated  on  a  hill,  bordered 
towards  the  west  and  north  by  the 
plain  el-Battauf,  and  lies  aboot  five 
miles  north-east  of  Nacaretii.      Dr. 
Bobinaon  identified  the  Ktmrhtt  Ktmm^ 
ninemilea  from  Naiareih,  with  Cana  (rf 
OalUee.  (Johnii.  1, 11  j  iv.46;  xxi  2.) 

CANAAN  =:  JDu;,  dofresged,  or  fNer- 
tkant.    The  son  of  Ham^  and  grand- 
son of  Noah.    The  eleven  sons  of  Ca- 
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naan  were  the  fathers  of  several  tribes 
dwelling  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  (Gen. 
X.  15 — 19.)  Hence  the  descendants  of 
Canaan  are  represented,  even  on  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  as  a  kindred 
people  with  the  Eg^tians  and  the 
Ethiopians.  Hamhavmg  been  guilty  of 
criminal  conduct  towards  his  father,  in 
which  Canaan  was  probably  a  party,  a 
prophetic  curse  was  pronounced  by  the 
patriarch  on  so  much  of  Ham's  posterity 
as  should  descend  from  Canaan.  (Gen. 
ix.  22—27.)  This  prediction  was  ful- 
filled, when,  on  account  of  the  degen- 
eracy of  the  Canaanitish  nations,  they 
were  subjugated  by  the  Hebrews,  who 
were  the  descendants  of  Shem.  Part 
of  the  seven  nations  of  the  Canaanites 
were  subjected  by  the  Hebrews,  when 
they  took  possession  of  their  land;  and 
the  remainder  by  David  and  Solomon. 
(2  Sam.  tiii.  11, 12 ;  2  Chron.  viii.  7,  8.) 
— Sec  Canaanites. 

CANAAN,  Land  of.  The  region 
peopled  by  Canaan  and  his  posterity, 
and  afterwards  given  to  the  Hebrews, 
has,  at  different  periods,  been  called  by 
different  names. — 1.  "Canaan,"  sup- 
posed to  signify  the  low  regiouj  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  high  region, — Aram 
or  Syria,  or  from  the  mountains  and 
plateau  of  Gilead.  Others  think  that 
it  was  so  called  from  Canaan,  the  son  of 
Ham,  without  any  regard  to  the  phy- 
sical geography  of  the  region.  (Gen. 
x.  19 ;  xii.  6 ;  Num.  xxxiti.  5.)  Tiie 
Phenicians,  dwelling  at  the  foot  of 
Lebanon,  called  themselves  Canaan  on 
coins;  and  the  Carthagenians,  a  colony 
of  the  Phenicians,  called  themselves 
CAanant= Canaanites.  This  name  also 
occurs  in  hieroglyphics  on  the  ancient 
Egyptian  monuments: 

yMmssssi«,,,.s»«Y"ia, 

^isS-sajuusiBsiiisiiiiiiiir 

Kan  an  a 
that  is  Canaan:  the  two  last  signs  sig- 
nify barbarian  countrv,  2.  "The  Land 
of  Promise,"  from  the  promise  given 
to  Abraham,  that  his  posterity  should 
possess  it.  (Gen.  xii.  7;  xiii.  15 ;  Heb. 
xi.9)   8.  "The  Land  of  the  Hebrews/' 
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from  tbe  Hebrews,  the  descendantt  of 
Abraham.  (Gen.  xl.  16.)  4.  *'The 
Land  of  Ifrael,"  from  the  Israel- 
ites,  or  the  posterity  of  Jacob.  (1 
Sam.  xiii.  19.)  5.  **The  Land  of 
Jndab,"  speciallT  for  the  kingdom 
of  Jndah,  after  the  separation  of  the 
ten  tribes  and  the  foundation  of  the 
kinedom  of  Lnrael.  Hence,  after  the 
exile  the  whole  country  was  called 
**  Judiea."  (Jer.  xxxix.  10 ;  Matt.  ii. 
1.)  6.  "The  Holy  Land."  (Zech.  ii.  12.) 
7.  "The  Lord's  Land,"  or  the  "Land 
of  Jehorah ;"  (Hos.  ix.  8 ;)  and  Imman- 
ncl's  Land."  (Isa.  riii.  8.)  8.  "  The 
Good  Land."    (Dent.  lii.  25  ;  rl  18. ) 

9.  "The  Land.*^  (Ruth  i.  1 ;  Jer.  xii. 
11 ;  Luke  v.  25  ;    Matt,  xxvii.  45.) 

10.  "  Palestina  "  or  Palestine,  from  the 
the  Philistines.  (Ex.  xy.  14.)  By 
other  writers,  the  Holy  Land  has  been 
▼arionsly  termed,  "  Syrian-Palestine," 
"  Syria,*  and  "  Phenida." 

The  isolated  situation  of  this  compa- 
ratirely  small  region,  so  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  was  wonderfnlly 
adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
Most  High  had  chosen  it.  This  region, 
though  connected  with  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent, stood  midway  between  the 
seTerai  ancient  nations;  and  yet  was 
separated  from  them  by  natural  bar- 
riers. It  was  hemmed  in  by  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  on  the  west,  and  the 
great  Syrian  desert  on  the  east :  by  the 
high  ranges  of  Lebanon  on  the  north, 
and  the  arid  deserts  of  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai  on  the  sonth.  There  was  only 
one  road  by  which  it  could  reach  and 
be  reached  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Nile.  Troops  coming  from  Assyria 
crossed  the  Euphrates  and  came  to 
Damascus,  thence  br  the  Plain  of 
Lebanon  and  across  the  Jordan,  they 

Cssed  along  the  broad  flat  strip  of  the 
editerranean  coast  southward  into 
Egypt.  Thus  were  the  peculiar  people 
** fenced"  in  from  the  example  and 
the  evil  influences  of  the  heathen  na- 
tions. (Num.  xxiii.  9;  Isa.  r.  2.) 
Horeorer,  this  region,  by  its  position 
on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean-^ 
on  the  extreme  western  edge  of  the 
East,  was  wonderfnlly  adapted  for 
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being  the  grand  centre  of  that  religious 
light  which  should  radiate  to  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  (Isa.  ii.  8, 4.)  And, 
when  the  time  had  arrived,  the  wide 
waters  of  the  *'  Great  Sea  "  should  be 
no  longer  a  barrier,  but  the  readiest 
medium  of  communication  to  "that 
Land  "of  all  the  progressitre  influences 
of  the  migfatr  nations  of  the  West. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Land  of  Pro- 
mise were  defined  by  Moses,  with  great 
precision,  when  he  appointed  a  Board 
of  Commissioners  to  diride  it— when 
conquered  from  the  numerous  petty 
king»-^foT  allotment  to  the  Heorcw 
tribes.  It  was  bounded  on  the  sotiM 
by  Kadesh-bamea,  on  the  confines  of 
Edom,  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  and  the 
"riycr"  or  the  "border"  of  Egypr, 
which  terminates  at  the  Mediterranean . 
(Num.  xxxiy.  1—6;  Josh.  xy.  1 — 4; 
Ezek.  xlvii.  19.)  The  we»tern  boundary 
was  the  Great  Sea— the  Mediterranean, 
from  the  border  of  Egypt  to  the  point 
opposite  Mount  Hor.  *  (Num.  xxxtr. 
6,-  Josh.  xy.  12;  Esek.  xlrit.  20.) 
The  northern  boundary  extended  east- 
ward, from  the  Mediterranean  unto 
Mount  Hor,  properly  the  Great  Monn- 
tain — ^the  northern  and  culminating 
peak  of  the  Lebanon  range.  It  tlieii 
swept  round  through  the  pass,  between 
the  liebatton  and  the  Bargylns  range 
of  mountains,  called  "  the  entrance  of 
Hamath,"  also  "  the  way  of  Hethlon," 
and  extended  north-east  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  Hamath  ;  it  then  turned 
south-east  by  Zedad  and  Ziphion,  to 
Hazarenan.  (Num.  xxxiy.  7 — ^0 ;  Ezek. 
xlyii.  15—17;  xlyiu.  1.)  The  eastern 
boundary,  which  was  only  the  limit 
of  the  western  tribes,  extended  from 
Hazarenan  to  Riblah,  down  the  valley 
of  Coele  Syria,  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth, 
andtheJordantotheDeadSea.  (Num. 
xxxiy.  10—12.)  But  the  extended 
eastern  boundary,  which  included  the 
districts  of  Argob,  Bashan,  and  Gilead. 
which  Moses  had  already  apportioned 
to  the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Man- 
asseh,  extended  to  tbe  northern  end 
of  the  mountains  of  Bashan,  and  thence 
to  Saltiah.  From  the  eastern  point  at 
Sakah  the  boundaiy  extended  sonth- 
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westward,  along  the  border  of  the 
desert,  to  the  rirer  Amon,  then  tam- 
ing westward,  it  followed  the  course 
of  the  riyer  to  the  Dead  Sea.  This 
boandarj  excluded  Edom  andMoab— 
excepting  a  small  section,  also  the 
kinffdom  of  Damascus.  The  prophet 
Esduel  seems  to  include  Damascus  in 
the  region  east  of  the  Jordan,  yet  his 
boundaries  are  probably  identical 
wiUi  those  of  Moses  in  eyery  point 
(Num.  xxxii.  1 — 42;  xxxiv.  14,  15; 
Deut.  iii.  1 — 17;  Josh.  xii.  4 — 6;  Esek. 
xlTii.  18.) 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  popular 
expression  *'  from  Dan  eren  to  Beer- 
sheba,"  does  not  denote  the  exact 
limits  of  the  Land  of  Promise ;  but 
only  two  well-known  points  on  the  nor- 
thern and  southern  limits  of  the  Land, 
allotted  to  the  Hebrew  tribes  by  Joshua. 
(Judg.  XX.  1 ;  2  Sun.  iii.  10 ;  xxiv.  2.) 
The  same  limits  are  defined  by  two 
other  land-marks.  So  ''Joshua  look 
all  that  land.  .  .  from  mount  Halak 
that  goeth  up  to  Seir,  even  unto  Baal- 
gad  in  tiie  valley  of  Lebanon  under 
mount  Hermon.^  (Josh.  xi.  17;  xii. 
7.)  Mount  Halak  was  in  the  parallel 
ot  Beersheba,  and  Baal-gad  is  near 
to  Dan.  Hence, "  from  Dan  eren  unto 
Beersheba,"  or  "  from  Baal-gad  eyen 
to  mount  Halak,"  merely  defined 
the  region  actually  acquired  by  the 
Hebrews,  and  which  might  be  called 
"  the  Land  of  Possession." 

The  Land  of  Possession  was  con- 
siderably less  in  extent  than  the  Iiand 
originalhr  promised  to  the  Hebrews  on 
the  condition  of  their  faithfulness  to 
the  Theocracy.  Eyen  when  Joshua 
died,  "there  remained  yery  much  Land 
to  be  possessed;"  but  as  the  people 
^  transffressed  the  coyenant,"  and  did 
not  fulnl  the  conditions,  the  Lord  did 
not "  driye  out  from  before  Uiem  of  the 
nations  which  Joshua  left  when  he 
died."  (Ex.  xxiiL  22— 81 ;  Judg.  iL  20 
—28 ;  Josh.  xiU.  1—6;  xxui.  18—16.) 

But  the  assurance  had  been  fre- 
quently giyen  that  the  Land  of  Promise 
should  extend  to  the  limits  originally 
promised  to  Abraham.  (Gen.  xy.  18 
— ^21.)  And  in  the  time  of  Dayid,  the 
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empire  of  the  Hebrews  was  extended 
b^  conquest  in  eyerjr  direction.  The 
kingdom  subject  to  his  sceptre  extend- 
ded  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  on  ^e 
east,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
west.  On  the  north  it  extended  to 
the  Orontes,  and  included  the  fort- 
resses of  Damascus,  outlying  whidi 
were  the  friendly  states  of  Hamath  and 
Tyre.  And  on  the  south  it  reached 
from  the  border  of  Egypt  to  the  gulf 
of  Elath  on  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  re- 
motest confines  of  Edom  and  Moab. 
Thus  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Hebrews  were  the  limits  of  their 
possessions  coincident  with  those  of 
the  inheritance  nromised  to  Abraham 
and  to  Moses.  (Kh,  xxiii.  81  $  2  Sam. 
yiil.  1—15 ;  1  Chron«  xyiu.  1—14 ;  2 
Chron.  yiu.  2—8 ;  1  Kings  iy.  21 ;  2 
Chron.  ix.  26.}  The  probability  is, 
that  Dayid  and  Solomon  did  not  rule 
oyer  so  considerable  an  empire  in  the 
sense  in  wliich  they  may  be  said  to 
haye  ruled  oyer  Israel;  but  rather 
that  they  were  satisfied  with  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  soyereignty 
by  the  nations,  and  the  payment  of 
tribute. 

The  yast  resources  of  the  Land  of 
Canaan,  and  the  power  of  its  kings, 
may  be  estimated  in  some  measure, 
not  only  from  the  consideration  with 
which  it  was  regarded  by  Egypt  and 
Tyre,  but  by  the  stren^  andpopula- 
tion  of  the  kingdoms  into  which  the 
country,  as  it  was  under  Dayid,  was 
subsequently  divided.  In  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  the  land  was  distributed  into 
twelve  provinces;  (1  Kings  iv.  7 — 19;) 
and  upon  the  accession  of  Rehoboani 
to  the  throne,  it  was  divided  into  the 
two  kinpdoma  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
After  this  period,  it  fell  into  hands  of 
the  Chaldeans,  the  Auyrians,  tho 
Greeks,  and  the  Syrians.  During  the 
time  of  our  Saviour  it  was  under  the 
Bomans,  and  was  divided  into  five 
provinces— Galilee,  Samaria,  Jud^ 
Per»a,andldumea.  Persia,  was  again 
divided  into  seven  cantons.^  Abi- 
lene, Trachonitis,  Iturssa,  GaulonitiSy 
Batanssa,  Perssa,  and  Decapolis. 

The  surface  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
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is  beaatifollr  direnified  with  moant- 
ains  and  plains,  riyen  and  ralleji. 
The  mountains  chiefly  consist  of  a 
kind  of  chalk,  considerably  indurated, 
and  approaching  to  whitish  compact 
limestone.      Besides    this   indurated 
chalk,  in  which  layers  and  masses  of 
flint  occur,  there  are  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  land,  rocks  harlng  a  bas- 
altic appearance.    Like  all  calcareous 
districts,  there  are  in  the  rocks  numer- 
ous cayems.    As  to  the  fertility  of  the 
country  it  was  indeed  "a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey."    Not  only  were 
the   yalleys  and  plains   exceedingly 
fertile,  and  in  the  season  of  yegetation 
oyerspread  with  the  richest  yerdure, 
but  the  hills,  from  their  bases  to  their 
utmost   summits,   were  terraced  and 
coyered  with  soil,  and  oyerspread  with 
plantations  of  flgs,  yines,  oliye  trees, 
and  gardens,  eyerywhere  ministering 
to  tiie  sustenance  of  human  life,  and 
capable  of  sustaining  a  large  popula- 
tion. Butatthepresentdayuiisbeauti- 
fid  country  lies  i^ost  desolate;  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  wretched  goyemment  under 
which  they  exist,  haye  preyented  any 
proper  cultiyation  of  the  soil ;  so  that 
large  tracts,  which  require  only  tillage 
to  become  exceedingly  fertile,  now  ex- 
hibit only  the  appearance  of  sterility. 
All  recent  trayellers  agree,  that  the 
soil  of  this  region,  eyen  now,  after  the 
waste  and  exhaustion  of  4000  years  is 
of  surprising  fertility,  and  only  waits, 
with  tne  life  pent  up  in  its  bosom,  till 
cultiyation  snail   wake   it   into   the 
luxuriance    of   old.      Dr.   Robinson 
found   the   hill   country   of  Galilee 
yielding  crops  which  in<ucated  a  pro- 
dnctiyeness  equal  to  all  that  Josephus 
had  said  of  it.     Van  de  Velde  was 
struck  by  the  eyident  tokens  of  long- 
restrained  and  dormant  fertility  eyery- 
where, the  same  teeming  frutfulness 
peers  through  the  uncultiyated  waste. 
Indeed,    it   would    seem    that    any 
practical  attempt  to  restore  this  *'  pleas- 
ant Land  "  to  its  former  prosperity 
mutt  be  based  on  agriculture.  Dr.  Olin, 
after  careful  enquiry  and  examination, 
obtenres,  ''There  is  now  really  no  basis 
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for  any  extension  of  commerce,  and  a 
colony  of  tradesmen,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  return  of  the  Jews  would  giye 
the  country,  would  only  increase  its 
rty  and  wretchedness.  TheDuke  of 
a  advised  Muhammed  Aly  to 
Palestine  and  Syria  an  immense 
sheep-walk ;  and  this  should  probably 
be  the  first  object  of  a  colony  here. 
Eyery  part  of  the  country  is  adapted 
to  tms  business,  and  wool  to  a  yast 
amountmightberaisedforexportation, 
with  little  expense  beyond  that  of 
multiplying  the  race  of  sheep,  and 
sheanng  their  fleeces.  They  liye  well 
throughout  the  year  upon  the  natural 
pastures.  Larse  aaditional  tracts 
might  also  be  tiued  in  wheat,  with  no 
greater  labour  of  preparation  and  im- 
proyement  than  that  of  turning  up  the 
soil  with  the  plough.  The  product  of 
cotton  and  tobacco,  which  are  already 
articles  of  export,  might  be  doubled  or 
trebled  at  once.  Plantations  of  yines, 
oliye,  and  fig,  and  other  fruitbeariuff 
trees  would  require  more  time  and 
return  slower  profits;  but  they  would 
be  indispensible  to  the  complete  ren- 
oyation  of  the  country,  and  the  full 
deyelopment  of  its  resources."  That 
cultiyation  would  cause  this  "goodly 
Land"  to  spread  forth  its  riches,  is 
eyident,  from  the  industrial  settlement 
of  Germans  which  was  established 
south  of  Bethlehem.  They  reported 
that  they  had  raised  two  crops  in  a 
year.  Their  grapes  almost  riyailed  the 
clusters  of  Eshcol,  a  single  yine  haying 
100  bunches  of  grapes,  each  three  feet 
long,  and  each  grape  three  and  a  half 
inches  in  circumference.  They  had 
Indian  com  eleyen  feet  high,  water- 
melons of  twenty,  thirty,  forty  pounds 
weight,  and  bean-pods  thirteen  inches 
long,  and  six  on  each  stem.  So  also 
at  the  Model  Farm,  established  in  the 
nei^bourhood  of  Joppa,  as  a  refuge 
for  Jews  under  Christian  influence,  the 
productiyeness  of  the  soil,  and  the 
abundance  of  the  different  kinds  of 
fruit  from  the  fine  fruit  plantation, 
show  what  may  be  accomplished  under 
careful  cultiyation.  Such  a  country 
as  this,  which  had  the  harrests   of 
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teiap«nt«  ragiooi,  mod  Um  riven  uid 
■borei  of  aoatlMni  Utilsdo,  thiu  oait- 
inp   tiM   pbeDomcnft  ot  miniaer  uid 

wii]ier;Biidl7iDgatthepointof  coQQcc- 
tioD  b«tw«en  the  eutern  and  weitem 
world,  wu  oUo  fitted  lo  Im  a  centre  of 
moral  tnflaeitce,  radiating  the  light  of 
Divine  rerelalioa  oa  sTer;  aide,  in  a 
literatare  equal);  adapted  to  arery  peo- 
ple and  clioiate.  But  the  grapd  di»- 
lioctioQ  of  Caaaan  is,  that  it  wai  ihe 
only  part  of  the  earth  made,  by  divine 
intlitution,  a  type  of  heaven.  (Gen. 
xxui.  4;  Ileb.  iv,  S— 11;  xi.  8—1$.) 
InfonoalioD  oa  the  rariou)  aubjectt 
of  the  namei,  diviaiont,  mineroloKy, 
raountaioa,  plaiaa  and  valleys,  rivers, 
lalici,  elimaie  and  seuons,  will  bo 
found  under  (heir  MTeral  namci. 
CAN'VAKITE.— See  Zsimiim. 


CANAANITE3  =  low-lander^  or 
iHcrchaaU.  The  ilctceadanta  ol  Canaan 
theiunof  Ham.  (Qeu.  >;.  15-19.)  This 
name  wai  specially  applied  to  Itic  inha- 
biiaouhetwoentheJordanandiheSeii; 
and  generally  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cnlira  territory.  (Num.  siii.  29;  Joih. 

11.)  The  cuneiform  inscription!  repre- 
sent tbem  aa  a  Uamita  people,  of 
the  same  blood  a*  the  E^ptiant 
and  the  Ethiopians  ;  cbo  KhaUa  or 
Uiltites  being  their  cliicf  tribe.  Same 
of  the  descendants  of  Canaan  bad 
leitleO  in  this  region  before  the  time 
of  Abraham,  but  the  moat  o(  them 
were,atlhBt  lime,  wandering  nomadca. 


Evea  Jaeob,  900  yeaia  Uter,  ranged 
with  bii  flocki  at  large  OTei  ue  land. 
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li.  6ixiii.  7;: 
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probably  by  the  a 
of  Shemitic  Aramnan  or  Syrian  emi- 
grant*, who  gradually  mixed  with  the 
several  tribes,  and  were,  distinguished 
in  trade  and  war.  Thoy  wero,  aa 
appear*  from  the  ancient  monnments, 
occisioaaUy  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Egypliana,  and  even  with  the  .Lsay- 
rians.  The  illaauration  reprcsculs  an 
armed  Zidooian  and  a  Zutim,  from  the 
moaamenia  o(  £gypc.  The  piiocipal 
tribe*  which  consiituted  the  seven 
nation*  of  Canaan,  were  the  Htttites, 
the  Hivites,  tbs  Canaanites,  the  Gir- 
gashiles,  the  Jebnaites,  the  Amoriles, 
and  the  Petiizite*.  (Gen.  x.  IS— 19: 
Acts.  xiii.  19.)  Other  Canaaaitish 
tribes,  as  the  Arkitet,  Arvaditei,  and 
Uamathites,  dwelt  tn  the  nortberi) 
part  of  the  country.  During  the 
Bojonm  of  the  Hebrews  in  Eiypt 
several  of  the  Canaonitish  tribe*  bad 
taken  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
country  destined  for  the  Hebrews, 
and  e)tablished*everuUmall  kingdoms. 
They  had  appropriated  to  their  own 
use  Ihe  pasture  grounds  occupied  by 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  and 
expelled  from  their  possessions  those 
Hebrews  who  had  occasionally  visited 
Canaan  during  their  residence  in 
Egypt.  {1  Chron.  vii.  20-29.)  These 
usurpers  of  the  Hebrew  lands,  wells, 
and  cisterns,  were  a  perfidious  race, 
their  morals  where  corrupt  in  the 
extreme,  and  their  shocking  idolatry, 
which  was  high  treaaan  in  the  Land 
of  Jehovah,  had  taken  such  deep  root 
Thaiit  could  not  be  eradicated.  Hence 
the  expulsion  of  the  Canaanites  front 
the  Land  of  Promise  was  an  act  per- 
fectly defensible,  and  consistent  with 
the  strictest  principles  of  justice. 
They  had  been  long  spared,  and 
repeatedly  warned  bv  partial  judo- 
menta,  and  reproved  by  the  faithfal. 
(Lev.  xviii.  21—30.)  And  lest  tboie 
nations  should  corrupt  the  Hebrews, 
it  was  enacted  by  Jehovah,  that  the* 
should  not  in  any  nay  be  tolerateo, 
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but  cat  off  nnspariDgly.  as  a  warniog 
to  oihers  to  fiee  from  the  Land  where 
JehoTah  was  king.  (Ex.  xxiii.  32,  33 ; 
xxxiv.  12 — 16 ;  Dent.  vii.  1 — 11 ;  xx. 
16 — 18.)  The  decree  of  extermination 
most  bo  understood  as  implying  that 
the  Canaanites  might  leave  the  country 
in  peace  if  they  choose.  Many  betook 
themselves  to  flight,  and  settled 
colonies  over  all  the  islands  and  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Some  were 
celebrated  as  merchants ;  hence  the 
Hebrew  term  Canaanifor  "merchant." 
(Job  xli.  6  ;  Prov.  xxxi.  24 ;  Isa.  xxiii. 
8 ;  Ezek.  xvii.  4  ;  Hos.  xii.  7 ;  Zepb.  i. 
11.)  No  city  except  Gibeon  songht 
peace,  and  the  remaining  tribes  were 
mostly  subdued  by  arms.  (Josh.  xi.  19.) 
The  Hebrews,  however,  formed  alli- 
ances with  some :  (Judg.  i.  3 — 23 ;)  and 
even  David  not  only  permitted  the 
remains  of  the  Canaanites  to  live,  but 
promoted  some  of  them  to  high  stations 
in  his  army.    (2  Sam.  xxiii,  39.) 

CANDACE=ro^a/  authority?  A 
queen  of  Ethiopia,  whose  treasurer  was 
converted  by  Phillip.  (Acts.  viii.  27.) 
Candace,  or  properly  Kandake,  was  a 
name  or  title  common  to  the  queens  of 
Ethiopia  Superior  or  Meroe,  like 
Pharaoh  for  king  in  Egypt,  and  Csesar 
at  Rome.  Br.  Lepsius,  in  his  recent 
journey,  saw  on  the  monuments  near 
Begerauieh,  in  Ethiopia,  the  name  of 
this  queen,  written  in  hieroglyphics : 


>v^^^^ 


^^  M^iyM?J 


da    hh  a  i 

The  two  latter  signs  are  determinatire 
of  the  gender,  and  show  that  it  is  the 
name  of  a  queen. 

CANDLESTICK.  The  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words  rendered  "  candlestick," 
properly  designate  a  candelabrum,  or 
lamp-bearer.  The  candlestick  or  lamp- 
bearer,  made  by  Moses  for  the  taber- 
nacle, was  wholly  of  pure  gold,  and 
weighed  a  talent,  about  125  pounds 
troy  weight:  (Ex.  xxxvii.  24;)  al- 
though, as  Joscphus  informs  us,  it  was 
hoUow  within.  It  is  said  by  the 
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Jewish  Rabbins,  to  have  stood  three 
cubits = five  feet  three  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  the  breadth,  or  the  space 
between  the  exterior  branches,  two 
cubits = three  feet  six  inches.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  ba^  and  stem  with  seven 
branches,  three  on  each  side,  and  one 
in  the  middle.    These  branches  were 


all  paralled  to  one  another,  and  were 
worked  out  in  knobs,  flowers,  and 
bowls,  placed  alternately.  On  the 
extremities  of  the  branches  were  seven 
golden  lamps,  one  on  each  branch. 
Tlie  lamps  were  kept  burning  per- 
petually, and  were  supplied  morning 
and  evening  with  pure  olive  oil.  (Ex. 
XXV.  31 — 40;  xxvii.  20;  xxx.  7,  8; 
Lev.  xxiv.  2,  4.)  The  golden  lamp- 
stand  was  placed  in  the  first  apartment 
of  the  tabernacle,  on  the  south  side,  so 
as  to  throw  light  on  the  altar  of  incense 
and  on  the  table  of  the  shew-bread, 
occupying  the  same  apartment.'  This 
lamp'Stand  with  the  other  sacred  uten- 
sils, was  transferred  to  the  temple ;  it 
finally  became  a  prey  to  the  Chaldeans. 
A  new  one  was  made  for  the  second 
temple,  having  doubtless  a  general 
resemblance  to  the  former  one.  On 
the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  tbe  table 
of  shew-bread,  the  purple  veil  of  tho 
sanctuary,  and  the  copy  of  the  law, 
with  the  other  spoils  of  the  temple, 
were  paraded  in  triumph  through  the 
city  of  Rome.  After  tho  triumph,  the 
lamp-stand  and  the  golden  table  were 
lodged  in  Vespasian's  temple  of  Peace ; 
but  the  copy  of  the  Law  and  the 
purple  veil  were  deposited  in  the  im- 
perial palace.    (Jos.  Ant,  vii.  5.  7.) 
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When  Genseric sacked  Rome,  ad. 455, 
it  is  said  that  he  took  the  sacred 
trophies  to  Carthage ;  afterwards  Beli- 
sarius,  in  his  conquest  of  Africa'^  a.d. 
533,  recovered  them,  and  translated 
them  to  Constantinople:  and  hj  a 
strange  vicissitude  thej  were  again 
transferred  to  Jerusalem.  How  thej 
finally  disappeared  no  one  knows ;  some 
suspect  thej  were  carried  to  Persia  by 
Chosroes,  a.i>.  641.  The  best  repre- 
sentation of  the  golden  lamp-bearer  is 
that  which  still  exists  on  the  Arch  of 
Titus  at  Rome,  of  which  the  illustration 
is  an  early  copy.  We  also  give  an  ancient 
lamp,  which  may  have  been  the  form 
of  those  which  stood  upon  the  candle- 
stick. The  **  seven  candlesticks"  or 
lamp- bearers,  in  Rev.  i.  12,  are  the 
symbols  of  the  seven  Asiatic  churches. 
In  Rev.  xi.  4,  **  the  two  candlesticks," 
symbolise  a  competent  number  of 
divinely  commissioned  and  faithful 
Christian  "witnesses,"  during  the 
last  days  of  the  Jewish  conrjnon- 
wealth. 

CANE. — See  CxLkxvs,  and  Reed. 

CANKER-WORM.— See  Locust. 

CANNEH.— See  Calnbh. 

CAFERNAUM=iSraA«jn*st;;2/a^e,  or 
milage  of  conaoUuion,  A  town  or  city 
which  lay  on  the  shore  of  the  Xiake  of 
Tiberias.  It  was  for  a  time  the  resi- 
dence of  Jesus,  and  was  much 
frequented  by  Him ;  hence  it  is  called 
«  His  own  city."  (Matt.  iv.  13 ;  ix.  1 ; 
Mark,  ii.  1.}  Here  Jesus  delivered 
some  of  His  most  pointed  discourses, 
and  wrought  some  of  His  most  wonder- 
f  nl  works.  (Mark.  i.  21,  37 ;  ii.  1—28 : 
John  vi.  25 — 70;  Isa.  ix.  1,  2.)  Not- 
withstanding this  place  was  thus  highly 
favoured  with  the  presence,  and 
instructions  of  the  Lord  of  glory,  it 
was  the  subject  of  the  most  fearful 
denunciations.  (Matt.  xi.  20 — 24.) 
The  site  of  Capernaum,  is  supposed  by 
Dr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Porter,  to  have 
been  at  Khan-Minyekf  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Lake,  in  the  plain  of 
Gennesaret,  where  there  is  a  mound 
with  ruins,  and  a  fountain  called  Ain  et 
Tin,  Thomson  fixes  the  site  at  Tel 
^tfm=Nahum's  hill,  at  the  north  east 
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end  of  the  Lake,  and  not  in  the  plain 
of  Gennesaret ;  where,  from  the  shape- 
less remains,  there  was  evidentlv  once 
a  large  town.  At  Tabiga,  a  mile  and 
a  half  distant,  there  are  large  fountains, 
with  mills,  and  traces  of  old  buildings 
extend  nearly  all  along  the  shore  to  the 
Tel.  In  1866  the  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Party  visited  the  ruins  at  Tel  Hum^ 
which  they  hold  to  be  the  site  of  Cap- 
ernaum. 'They  made  excavations  at 
the  old  Synagogue,  which  appears  to 
have  been  buut  of  marble ;  among  the 
ruins  are  columns,  entablatures,  cor- 
nices, and  other  fragments.  The 
houses,  with  few  exceptions,  were  built 
of  basalt. 

CAPHTOR=a  crown,  chapUt,  ctV- 
det,  A  region  on  the  sea  coast,  or  per- 
haps an  island.  (Jer.  xlvii.  4.)  Some 
understand  the  island  of  Crete.  The 
Caphtorim,  however,  are  described  as 
a  colony  of  the  Egyptians,  and  as 
ancestors  of  the  Philistines.  Stach 
identifies  them  with  the  Hyksos  or 
shepherd  kings,  who  were  expelled 
from  £g3rpt.  (Gen  x.  14;  Dent.  iL 
23 ;  Jer.  xlvii.  4 ;  Am.  ix.  7.) 

CAPHTORIM.— -See  Caphtob, 

CAPPADOdA.  A  provinceof Asia 
Minor,  bounded  N.  by  rontus,  W.  by 
Lycaonia,  S.  by  Cilicia,  and  £.  by  S^a 
and  Armenia  Minor.  PtolesAv  derives 
the  name  from  a  river,  Cappadox^ 
This  region  was  celebrated  for  the 
production  of  wheat,  and  for  its  fine 
cattle.  The  Cappadocians  were  called 
Z€tfco-4Syri=  White  Syrians,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  who  lived  south  of  the 
mountains,  and  more  exposed  to  the 
sun.  They  were  notorious  for  their 
dulness  and  vice.  Cappadocia  was 
also  placed  first  in  the  proverb  which 
cautioned  against  thf>  three  JTs — ^Cap- 
padocia, £11icia,  and  JTrete. .  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced  into  this  pro- 
vince at  an  early  neriod.  (Acts  ii.  9 ; 
1  Peter  L  I.) 

CAPTAIN.  There  are  several 
Hebrew  terms  translated  ''captain  "  in 
our  version.  1.  JRosA,  properly  head\ 
(Num.  xiv.  4;  Dent.  i.  15;^  2.  nana,  a 
person  of  rank,  prince,  chief;  (I  Kings 
xi.  34 ;   Num.  ii.  3,  6 ;  iii.  24  ;}  3. 
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hUzin,  •  prince,  mler,  orcbief;  (Pror. 
XXT.  16;lH.l.  10;  iii.  6 ;  Jndg.  zi.  6, 
ll:]4.«aiiiiA  Amilitarjchief;  (1  Sam. 
ix.l6;xiii.  14;  S  Sun.  v.  2;)  &■  (ar, 
m  etda,  mlCT,  •  miliUirf  eoiDinB.ndei. 
(G«ii.  xxi.  82;  xsxtU.  SS;  xl.  4.^  The 
term  tar  u  luied  of  fta  officer  in  the 
Hebrew  Army  wbose  rank  or  power 
was  designated  hj  the  number  of  men 
under  hi*  command,  as  captain  □[  filtj, 
or  captaio  of  a  thoaiand;  and  tbe 
commander,  or  chief  oC  the  Kbole  anny 
waa  called  "the  captain  of  the  host. 
Sometimei  diitinKnished  men  who  were 
not  Hebrews  vers  promoted  to  high 
stations  in  the  annj.  (Deut.  i.16;  1 
Chron.  xiii.  1;  2  Chton.  xxt.  6;  2 
San.  xxiii.  39.)  The  term  eon, 
rendered  "captains,"  designates  the 
"Cherethilea."  (2  Kings  xi.  4,  19.) 
The  word  tAitiarchot  tiaoslated  "  cap- 
tain," designates  a  militaij  tribune,  an 
officer  in  tbe  Koman  armies;  (Acta 
xxLSl— 3S;  Jtxii-  22—26;  xxiii,  7— 
22  ;)  alio  other  Roman  officers  0  Mark 
Ti.  21 ;  Ac«  I5T.  23 ;  Rev.  Ti.  Ifi ;  xix. 
IB;)  and  the  prefect  of  the  temple. 
(J<^a  xTiii.  120  The  word  ifrafwos 
designates  die  "captain  of  the  tempfe," 
the  chief  officer  of  the  priest*  and 
Leritea,  who  kept  guard  in  and  around 
the  temple.  (Z<nke  xxii.  4;  Acts  it. 
1 ;  T.  26.)  The  term  arcktgaa  i*  Died  of 
OUT  Lord,  as  "  the  Captain  of  onr 
■alTation";  (Heb,  ii.  10;)  also  trans- 
lated "Prince";  (Acts  iii  15;  San. 
"i.  llOwd  "Anthor."  (Heb.xii.2.) 


CapU*«a. 

CAPTIVES.      Various  indignitie 

ud  cnwUies  were  inflicted  on  the* 
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who  had  the  miifortane  to  be  taken 
prisoner*  in  war.  The  Tictors  trampled 
uponcaMnredkingsandni>bleB;(Ja*h. 
X.  24;  Isa.  Ii.  2;)  or  mutilated  their 
penoDi  by  catting  off  their  thumbs, 
-  orean;  (JJudg.  i.  7;  2  8am.  iv. 
.  Eiek.  xxiii.  26;)  and  sotnetines, 
tbe;  suspended  their  unhappy  captiTes 
by  the  hand.  (Lam.  t.  12.)  Sometimes 
their  chiefs  were  dragged  with  a  hook 
or  bridle  pat  through  their  tip,  and  had 
their  ejea  thnui  out  with  the  point  of 
a  spear.  (Jndg.  xti.  21 ;  2  Kings  xxt. 
T.)  Others.agun.werethrowD amongst 
thorns,  were  sawn  asunder,  boateo  to 
pieces  with  threshing  iostroiaenta,  or 
bad  imposed  upon  tbem  the  severest 
and  most  laborious  oGcnpations.  (Judg. 
Tin.  T;2Sam.  xii,  81;  1  Chron.  u.  8.) 
When  the  city  was  taken  by  aasanlt,  oil 
tbe  men  were  slain ;  or  were,  with  the 
women  and  children,  sold  into  servi- 
tude; (Isa.  XX.  8,  4 ;  xlrii.  3;  2  Chron. 
xxTiii.  9— IB  ;  Ps.  xliv.  12 ;  Mic.  i.  11 ; 
Joel  iii.  S;)  or  were  transplanted  to 
distant  conntries.  (2  Kings  XTii.  24  ; 
xxIt.  12—16.)  Women  aud  children 
were  also  exposed  to  treatment  at 
which  humanity  ahndder*.  (Nab.  it[. 
6, 6 ;  Zecb.  iIt.  2 ;  BsL  iii.  13 ;  2  Sing* 
viii.  12;  F*.  cixxtu.  9;  Isa.  xilL  16, 
IS;  2  Kings  xt.  16;  Hos.  xiii.  16;  Am. 
i.  13.)  In  some  instances  the  yictors 
permitted  the  conquered  kings  to  retain 
their  authority,  only  requiring  of  them 
the  promise  of  good  faith,  and  the 
payment  of  tribute.  But  if  in  sucb  a 
case  they  rebelled,  they  were  treated 
with  the  greatest  severity.  (fHn.  xiv. 
4— 11;  a  Kings  xxiii.  34;  ixir.  1— 4  ; 
Isa.  xxir.  2;  Jer.  xx.  6,  6.)  The 
Assyrian  monuments,  from  which  tbe 
illustrations  are  copied,  frequently 
exhibit  capliies,  sometimes  suffering 
horrid  cruelties  acd  indignites. — See 

CAPTIVITY.  This  term,  in  the 
history  of  the  Hebrews,  lometimes  de- 
notes mhiucatiim  or  laxitude;  (Num. 
xxi.  29;)  but  usually  it  designates 
txpatrialum.  The  servitude,  of  the 
Hebrews  in  Egypt,  from  about  B.o. 
1T06  to  1492,  waa  evidently  a  permis- 
sion of  FroTidtDce,  in  order  to  ptepato 
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Kill  truuiajt  "  in  *11  dia 

>  EsTptiant,"  for  bccom' 

>  di*tingniined  nation,  and  the 


eouerratan  of  tho  tme  religion.  On 
account  of  their  defection  from  Je- 
hovah their  king,  the  Uebrewi,  daring 
the  period  of  the  jnd)tei,  were  repeat- 
edly anbjucated  by  their  enemiei;  but 
when  they  rctomed  to  their  allagianca 
they  were  delivered  from  foreign  op- 
prewion. — See  JoDoea. 


Cipltrci. 

CiFTiviTiRS  or  IsBABL-    From  (he 
nama  of "  Jehu,  tlia  ton,  ije.,  anccesior, 

of  Khumri,"  (OmriO  occnring  on  tba 
obeliik  now  in  the  Britiah  Muieum,  it 
woali]  appear  that  the  kingdom  of 
brael  had  been  rendered  tribatarj  to 
the  AKyriani,  a)  earl?  ai  b.o,  SSO,  or 
perhaps  earlier.  The  Aasyrian  monn- 
menU  aiate  that  whenever  an  expedi- 
tionwaittndertakenagainiltbeHetirew 
king*,  it  was  on  the  ground  that  thej' 
had  refnaed  to  pay  the  cuatomar; 
tribntc.  Tho  «aino  statement  ia  made 
by  the  Hebrew  hiitorian.  (2  Kinga 
x»i.  7;  xvii.  *.)  About  B.C.  770,  Pnl, 
the  king  of  Assyria,  invaded  tho  king- 
dom of  Israel,  in  the  reign  of  Menahem, 
whose  name  occurs  on  the  monumeata 
as  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Assy- 
rian kinK.  (a  Kings  xv.  10,  20.) 
Abont  TJO  B.C.,  Tiglath-Pileser,  king 
of  Aaayria,  made  an  inroad  upon  the 
regions  aronndthenorthemandeaa  tern 
parts  of  the  Luke  ol  Tiberias,  "and 
carried  the  people  captive  to  Assyria." 
{2  King*  ST.  29;  1  Cbron.  v.  26;  Isa, 
IX.  1.)  About  731  D.a.,  Shalmaneser, 
king  ol  Assyria,  took  Srtmaria,  and 
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lation  away  ii 
(2  Kinp  ivii.  6;  xv'iii.  9—11.)  An 
inicription  on  one  of  A«sjiian  monu- 
menu  describe*  27,280  Israelites  as 
having  been  carried  into  captivity  from 
Samaria.  Their  places  were  snpplied 
bj  foreign  colonists,  chiefij  from  Baby- 
lonia. (2Kingaxvii.2i.)  After  tho  over- 
throw of  the  kingdom,  the  large  body 
of  the  Israelites  itill  inhabiting  Galilee, 
aod  the  other  districts,  except  that  of 
Samaria,  to  a  great  extent  again  gave 
in  their  adhesion  to  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  at  Jerusalem,  as  (he  central 
point  and  head  of  the  Hebrew  common- 
wealth.  This  amalgamation  of  the 
tribea  of  Judah  and  larael,  which  had 
begun  in  Palestine  before  the  captirity 
ol  Jervsalem,  was  still  coutinued  in  the 
countries  of  their  exile.  (2  Kingsxxiii. 
19  i  2  Cbron.  xxx.  1—11 ;  ixx£  1— S  ; 
xixi*.  6,9;  XXXV.  18;  Zeph.  iii.  12, 
18.)  The  condition  of  the  captives  in 
Aasyria  and  Media  appears  not  to  have 
been  one  of  oppression  ;  many  of  them 
were  prosperous;  and  they  retained, 
partially  at  leaat,  their  own  chiefa  and 
elders.  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
tea  tribes  never  tetnmed  from  tho 
exile,  and  that  they  were  never  incor- 
porated with  the  heathen  aronnd  them. 
nencc  the  Afghans,  the  Neatorians, 
and  even  the  aborigines  of  North 
America,  bare  in  tnrn  oeen  conaiderod 
the  repreaentalivea  of  the  loat  ten  tribe* 
of  Israel.  Bat  is  it  not  clear  that  the 
anmetous  prophecies  refer,  jost  as 
much,  to  the  return  of  Israel,  as  ol 
Judah,  to  the  land  of  their  fathers? 
(Jer.  XXX.  3—10;  xixi.  1—4;  ixxiii. 
7;  1.  IT— 34;  Eiek.  ixxiv.  13,  H; 
xxxvi.  87.)  The  {jroclamation  ol 
Cyrns,  B.C.  B3G,  permitting  the  exiles 
ofPaleitine  to  retnm,  was  to  all  the 
people,  to  Israel  as  well  as  to  Jndah. 
(Eira  i.  1-4.) 

CaFTITITIES    OF    JUDAH.      The  BID- 

bitioni  Seanaeheiib,  in  proeecntion  of 
hi*  plant  Boainit  Egypt,  invaded  Jndca, 
D.C.713.  Havingtaken  the  fenced  cities 
of  Jndah,  he  mulcted  Hesckiah  in  a 
heavy  tribute,  and  probably  taking 
hoKages,  then  withdrew  to  Atsyiia. 
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(2  Kings  XTiii.  18 — 16 ;  Isa.  xxxti.  1.) 
This  inrasion  is  distinctly  noticed  in 
the  inscriptions  on  the  n^reat  bnlls,  ex- 
hnmed  bj  Mr.  Layard,  from  the  mined 
palace  at  Konyunjik,  which  bear  a 
general  agreement  with  the  statements 
of  the  sacred  historians.    Again  in  b.0. 
710,  Sennacherib  invaded  Jndea,  when 
his  armj  was  miracnlonsly  destroyed 
in  one  night  at  Libnah.  (2  Kings  xriii. 
17;  XIX.  8,  35;  Isa.  xxxvi.  2;  xxxrii.' 
8,  36.)    From  the  time  of  Hezekiah  to 
the  capttrity  of  Manasseh,  Jadea  seems 
to  hare  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. In  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon,  about 
B.C.  676,  the  Assyrians  took  Manasseh, 
king  of  Jttdah,  captiye  to  Babylon.  (2 
Chron.  xxxiii.    11 — 13.)     After  the 
overthrow  of  NincTeh,  and  the  transfer 
of  the  Assyrian  supremacy  to  Babylon, 
abont  606  b.c.,  ana  115  years  after  the 
final  captiTity  of  Israel,  If ebnchadnez- 
zar,  king  of  Babylon,  came  out  against 
Jenisalemy  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoi- 
akim,  king  of  Judah,  when  the  sons  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  families, 
indudittg  IDaniel  and  his  three  friends, 
were  led  away  captive  to  Babylon,  pro- 
bably as  hostages  for  the  future  sub- 
mission of  Uie  conquered  state.    This 
was  the  first  of  the  several  removals  to 
Babylon,  and  is  properly  considered  the 
commencement  of  the  seventy  years 
captivity.   (Jer.  xxv.  8—12;  xxix.  10; 
2  Kings  xxiv.  1 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6,  7, 
22 ;  Dan.  L  1 — 6.)    Three  years  after 
this  event,  about  603  b.g.,  Jehoiakim 
attempted  to  shake  off  the  Babylonian 
yoke;  and  Jndea  was  invaded  from  the 
neighbouring  Chaldean  provinces  of 
Syria,  Moab,  and  Ammon.    (2  Kings 
xxiv.  1,  2.)    On  the  revolt  of  Jehoia- 
chin,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  698 
B.C.,  Nebuchadnezzar  compelled  him  to 
surrender  and  carried  him,  with  18,000 
of  the  principal  men  of  the  land  to 
Babylon.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  14 — 16 ;  Jer. 
xxvii.  20 ;  lii.  28.)    On  account  of  the 
revolt  of  the  vassal  king  Zedekiah, 
another  deportation  took  place  about 
588  B.O.,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  carried 
away  to  Babylon  832  persons.  (2  Kings 
xxv.  11—26;  Jer.  lU.  29,)    The  last 
deportation  took  place  abont  58i  b.c. 
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when  Nebuzaradan  the  captain  of  the 
guard  carried  to  Babylon  745  persons. 
(Jer.  lii.  80.)  It  appears  that  Nebn* 
chadnezzar  carried  away  to  Babylon 
only  eertain  classes  of  the  Jews— "all 
the  princes  and  all  the  migh^  men  of 
valour,  all  the  craftsmen  and  smiths: 
none  remained  save  the  poorest  sort  of 
people  of  the  land ; "  ao  that,  the  whole 
number  amounting  to  scarcely  20,000 
persons  could  have. been  bnt  a  small 
proportion  of  the  population  of  Jern- 
salem  and  Judah.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  14 ; 
xxY.  12;  Jer.  xxxix.  10;  xi.  7;  lii.  15, 
16.)  As  the  Hebrews  had,  for  some 
centnries,  set  at  nought  the  Divine  com- 
mand concerning  the  Sabbatic  year,  in 
which  the  land  was  to  lie  fallow,  and 
had  thus  deprived  the  land  of  70  years 
rest,  thev  went  into  captivity  until  the 
land  had  enjoyed  the  rest  of  which  it 
had  been  defrauded.  (Lev.  xxvi  84, 
35 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21 .)  Seventy  years 
after  the  first  deportation  from  Jeru- 
salem, and  within  two  years  after  the 
capture  of  Babylon  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  Chaldean  empire,  Cyrus 
the  founder  of  the  Perso- Median  king- 
dom, in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  about 
536  n.c.  made  a  proclamation  through- 
out all  his  kingdom,  permitting  the 
exiles  of  Palestine  to  return  and  Duild 
up  their  temple,  and  reinstate  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God.  (2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
22,  28 ;  Ezra  i.  1—4.)  This  event  was 
the  termination  of  the  seventy  years' 
captivitv.  (Jos.  Ant.  xi.  i.  1.)  Ac- 
cordingly, many  of  the  exiles,  both  of 
Israel  and  of  Judah,  returned  in  com- 
panies, and  at  considerable  intervals, 
to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  The  first 
company,  amounting  to  nearly  50,000 
persons,  returned  under  the  conduct  of 
Zerubbabel.  (Ezr.  ii.  2,  69,  64—70; 
Neh.  vii.  7;  1  Chron.  ix.  1,  3.)  It  is 
remarkable,  that  from  the  destruction 
of  the  first  temple  in  588  b.o.,  to  the 
edict  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  518  B.O., 
allowing  the  Jews  to  rebuild  or  com- 
plete the  temple,  was  just  seventy 
years.  The  temple  was  completed  in 
516  B.C.  (Ezra  vi.  1 — 16.)  In  virtue 
of  the  decree  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus,  about  b.g.  458,  directed  to  all 
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''the  people  of  Israel,''  anothercompanj 
returned  to  Judea,  under  the  direction 
of  Ezra.    (Ezra  vii.  8,  28;  viii.  85 ;  ix. 
1 ;  X.  1 ;  Neh.  ix.  1,  2.)    Thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  later,  Nehemiah  repaired 
as  the  king's  gOTemor  to  Jerusalem, 
probably  accompanied  by  a  band  of 
returning  exiles.  (Neh.  Till.  17 ;  ix.  1.) 
Notwithstanding  the  permission  given 
to  the  Hebrews,  it  does  not  follow  that 
all  the  tribes  of  Israel  and  Judah  re- 
turned to  their  own  country;  many, 
and  perhaps  even  a  majority  of  the 
nation,  chose  to  remain  in  the  land  of 
their  adoption.    Many  of  the  descen- 
dants of  the  ten  tribes  had  now  been 
settled  down  throughout  the  East  from 
740  to  458  B.O.,  about  282  j^wtB ;  and 
those  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  had  also 
been  there  for  about  148  years.   These 
regions,  therefore,  were  their  home 
and  country.     Some  of   them   held 
important   political   stations   in   the 
court  of  the  king;  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  exiles  had  magistrates 
and  a  prince  from  their  own  number ; 
yet  doubtless,  many  sighed  for  the 
solemnites  of  their  religion  in  their 
own  capital  and  temple,  and  afterwards 
went  up  to  the  Promised  Land.    Mis- 
fortune had  done  away  the  former 
distinction  and  enmity  between  the  two 
Cribea   and  the  ten,  and  had  drawn 
them  again  together  as  with  strong 
bands ;  and  henceforward,  in  Palestine, 
and  in  the  countries  of  their  dispersion, 
the  name  of  Jews  became  as  compre- 
hensive as  was  formerly  that  of  He- 
brews, and  the  ten  tribes,  as  such,  were 
forgotton.     (Hos.  xi.  11;  Am.  ix.  14; 
Isa.  xi.  12, 18;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  16;  Jer. 
iii.  18;  Mic.  ii.  12;  Luke  ii.  86;  Acts 
it.  5,  9;  James  i.  1;   1  Pet.  i.  1.) 
During  the  exile  many  of  the  heathen 
were  made  seriously  attentive  to  the 
God  of  Israel.  (Dan.  ii.  47;  iii.  21—80; 
iv.31— 34;vi.26— 29.)  The  cai)tivities 
of  the  Jews,  in  Assyria,  Media,  and 
Babylonia,    left   the  light  of  divine 
revelation,  and,  particularly  the  hope 
of  Messiah  lingering  on  the  shores  of 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.    The 
Magi,  who  came  from  the  East,  to  pay 
homsige  to  the  Redeemer,  were,  no 
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doubt,  a  remnant  descended  froni  those 
taught  by  the  Hebrew  prophetsto  look 
for  redemption  in  Israel.  (Matt,  ii* 
1—18.) 

In  the  overthrow  of  the  Jews,  by  the 
Romans,  which  took  place  jlj>.  70,  it 
is  said,  that,  the  number  of  captives 
taken  during  the  whole  war  was  97,000 ; 
but  those  who  perished  in  the  seige 
and  conquest  of  Jerusalem  alone, 
amounted  to  one  million.  And  after 
their  last  overthrow  bv  Hadrian,  ▲.»• 
135,  many  thousands  of  them  were  sold, 
multitudes  were  transported  into  Egypt» 
where  many  perished  by  famine  and 
shipwreck,  or  were  massacred  by  the 
inhabitants.  Since  then,  the  Jews  have 
been  scattered  among  all  nations. 
These  events  were  distinctly  foretold 
by  Moses,  by  Daniel,  and  by  Christ. 
(Dent,  xxviu.  15—68 ;  Dan.  ix.  26, 
27;  Matt.  xxiv.  29—42.) 

CARBUNCLE.  A  precious  stone 
resembling,  as  the  name  imports,  a 
glowing  coal.  In  Isa.  liv.  12,  the  He- 
brew word  ekdahh  z^  flaming ^  atowingj 
is  rendered  "  carbuncle."  Perhaps  the 
O  dental  garnet,  a  transparent  red  stone, 
with  a  violet  shade  and  vitreous  lustre 
may  be  designated.  The  Hebrew  word 
barekety  perhaps  the  emerald,  is  also  ren- 
dered "carbuncle."  (Ex.  xxviii.  17 ; 
xxxix.  10 ;  Ezek.  xxviii.  13.) 

CARCHEMISH=/orfrew  of  Mish, 
or  fortress  on  the  rock.  A  city  situated 
on  the  Chebar,  at  its  confluence  with 
the  Euphrates.  It  is  the  OreetiuM  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  is  now 
called  Ktrhesiyeh.  It  has  been  recentlv 
conjectured  that  the  site  of  Carchemish 
lay  much  higher  up  the  Euphrates,  at 
the  modem  KoumKdleh;  or  perhaps 
at  the  later  Mahug^  where  it  seems  to 
have  commanded  the  passage  of  the 
river  at  Bir^  or  Bireh-jih,  (Jer,  xlvi. 
1—12  ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20 ;  Isa.  x.  9.) 

CABEAH  =:  bald.  The  father  of 
Johanan.  (2  Kings  xxv.  23.)  He 
is  also  callea  '*  Kareah."  (Jer.  xl.  8.) 

CARKXS=eagle,  A  eunuch  in  the 
court  of  Xerxes.  (Est.  i.  10.) 

CARMEL=a  ^arcfen,  or /Mzrib.  1.  A 
celebrated  mountain  range,  running 
north-west  from  the  plain  of  Esdrselon, 
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and  ending  in  the  promontory  which 
forms  the  bay  of  Acre.  It  is  more 
than  sixteen  miles  in  length ;  and  its 
highest  point  is  1750  feet  above  the 
the  Mewerranean,  which  washes  its 
northern  base.  At  its  north-eastern 
base,  flows  the  brook  Kishon,  and  a 
little  further  north,  the  river  Belns. 
Josephns  makes  Carmel  a  part  of  Gali- 
lee ;  bnt  it  rather  belonsed  to  Manas- 
seh,  and  to  the  soath  ofAsher.  Most 
of  the  recent  travellers  describes  Car- 
mel as  the  most  beaatifal  mountain 
in  Palestine.  Van  de  Velde  describes 
it  as  a  wild  flower  garden.  **The  haw- 
thorn, the  jasamine,  the  fir,  the  oak,  the 
myrtle,  the  laurel,  and  many  other 
trees  and  shrubs  are  found  upon  its 
slopes.  There  is  scarcely  a  flower 
found  on  the  plains  along  the  coast, 
but  what  is  found  again  on  Carmel. 
Bnt  the  glory  of  this  natural  garden  is 
now  dri^  up,  and  the  utmost  fertility 
is  lost  for  man,  useless  for  man  I  It  is 
an  uncultivated  waste — ^all  is  a  wilder- 
ness." The  same  traveller  supposes 
the  abrupt  rocky  height  d'Afuhhraka= 
**ibe  sa^ifice"  whidi  shoots  up  sud- 
denly on  the  east,  1685  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  perhaps  1000  feet  above  the 
Kishon,  to  be  the  scene  of  .Elijah's 
sacrifice.  Here,  also,  some  250  feet 
beneath  the  altar  plateau  is  to  be  seen 
a  vaulted  and  very  abundant  fountain, 
built  up  in  the  form  of  a  tank.  And 
nowhere  else  does  the  Kishon  run  so 
close  to  Mount  Carmel  as  just  beneath 
this  rocky  height.  The  summit  of  Car- 
mel is  remarkable  for  its  pure  and 
enlivening  atmosphere.  This  promon- 
toiy  is  a  place  of  deep  interest  in  the 
annals  of  the  Hebrewe.  (1  Kings  xviii. 
19—42 ;  2  Kin^  ii.  25 ;  iv.  25.^  In  our 
version  of  Jer.  iv.  26,  Carmel  is  ren- 
dered **  the  fruitful  place."  (Isa.  xxxiii. 
9 ;  XXXV.  2 ;  Jer.  1.  19;  Am.  i.  2 ;  ix.  3 ; 
Josh.  xix.  26 ;  Kah.  L  i.)  2.  A  town  in  the 
mountains  of  Judab,  seven  miles  south- 
by-east  of  Hebron.  (Josh.  xv.  55 ;  1 
8am.  zv.  12;  xxv.  2—24.)  It  is  now 
eaUad  Karmul;  and  the  ruins  indicate 
a  town  of  considerable  importance. 
Its  massive  walls  are  ten  feet  thick. 
The  inhabitants  were  called  "  Car- 
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melites."  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3 ;  xxx.  5 ;  2 
Sam.  XXX.  35.^ 

CARMI=innc-(fr«sser,  or  nobU  1.  A 
son  of  Benben.  (Gen.  xlvi.  9 ;  Ex.  vi. 
14.)  His  descendants  were  called  *'  Car- 
mites."  (Num.  xxvl.  6.)  2.  The  fathei 
of  Achan,  a  descendant  of  Jndah. 
(Josh.  vii.  1  ;  1  Chron.  iv.  1.) 

CABNAL.  The  ceremonial  parts 
of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  were  "  car- 
nal "  =  fleshly ;  they  related  immedi- 
ately to  the  bodies  of  men  and  beasts. 
(Heb.  vii.  16 ;  iv.  10.)  The  «  carnal" 
or  fleshly  mind  denotes  that  degenerate 
condition  of  human  nature  which  is 
enmity  against  God.  (Bom.  viii.  6,  7; 
XV.  27.)— See  Flesh. 

CABPENTEB,  The  Hebrew  hha- 
ra$hf  and  the  Greek  tektooii,  rendered 
"  carpenter,"  are  general  terms  like  our 
workman^  artizan.  (2.  Sam.  v.  11; 
1  Chron.  xiv.  1 ;  Isa.  xliv.  13  ;  Matt, 
xiii.  55.)  The  Hebrews,  while  in  Egypt, 
acquirea  a  knowledge  of  architecture, 
carpentry,  masonry,  metallurgy,  etc. 
(Ex.  XXXV.  30 — 35.)  Tools  of  various 
kinds,  as  axes,  hammers,  saws,  planes, 
chisels,  and  centre  bits,  are  represented 
on  the  monuments  of  Egypt.  Among 
the  works  of  the  Egyptian  artists  are 
found  chairs,  conches,  tables,  bereaus, 
wardrobes,  and  coffers,  of  graceful 
form  ;  some  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museum.  They  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  veneering;  and 
many  of  their  articles  of  furniture  are 
so  profusely  and  elegantly  carved,  as 
not  to  be  excelled  in  our  own  times. 
The  Hebrews  were  skilled  in  carving 
in  timber.  (Ex.  xxxv.  33 ;  Judg.  xviii. 
18 ;  Deut.  xix.  5 ;  1  Kinffs  vi.  29^ 

CABPUS=/rttir,  produce.  A  Chris- 
tian who  dwelt  atTroas.  (2  Tim.  iv.  13.) 

CABBIAGE.  The  Hebrew  words 
translated  "carriage"  never  occur  in 
the  sense  of  a  vehicle  or  wagon.  1.  £e6o- 
dahy  denotes  heavy  baggage;  (Judg. 
xviii.  21 ;)  2.  hdim^  *■  equipment  *  '  lug- 
gage' ;(I  Sam.  xvii.  22;  Isa.  x.  28  ;) 
8.  nesava^  a  burden.  (Isa.  xItI.  1. )  The 
word  maentUy  rendered  ^  trench,"  mar- 
gin, "pUce  of  the  carriage,"  means  a 
*  rampart'  or  'bulwark'  of  wagons 
and  baggage.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  20.)  la 
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Aett  zzi.  15,  *'W6  took  up  our  car- 
riages" simply  means  '  we  packed  op/ 
*  prepared.* 

CAB8H£NA=«pot&K»oa,or  slender. 
A  prince  in  the  court  of  Xerxes.  (Est. 
i.  14.) 

CART.— See  Waooh. 

CARVING.— See  Cabpehtsr. 

CASIPHIA=/xii6fieM,  or  silvery.  A 
ooQDtTjr,  perhaps  the  region  round  the 
Caspian  Sea ;  or  perhaps  a  region  in  the 
sonth  of  Media,  in  the  neignbonrhood 
of  snowy  mountains.  (Ear.  riii.  17.) 

CASLUHIM=:/orfi>SedL  A  people 
Bpmngfrom  the  Egyptains;  perhaps 
from  Casiotis,  on  the  borders  of  Egypt 
towards  Arabia  Fetrea,  who  probably 
blended  themselves  with  the  Caphto- 
rim.    (Gen.  z.  14 ;  1  Chron.  L  12.) 

CASSIA.  The  Hebrew  word  ibV/<iaA, 
rendered  "  cassia,"  seems  to  designate 
a  species  of  aromatic  bark  resembling 
cinnamon,  bat  less  yalnable.  (Ex. 
XXX.  24 ;  Ezek.  xxviL  19.)  The  Hebrew 
word  keizioihj  also  rendered  '*  cassia," 
was  probably  a  fragrant  Indian  root, 
called  koostf  perhaps  the  Aucklandia 
eostus,  nsed  for  perfume.  (Ps.  xIy. 
viii.)-~See  Cinnakov. 

CASTLE.  A  fortress  in  Jerusalem, 
on  the  K.  W.  comer  of  the  Temple.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Herod,  with  great 
strength  and  splendour,  and  caUed  An- 
tonia,  in  honour  of  Mark  Antony.  It 
was  divided  into  apartments  of 'every 
kind,  with  barracks  for  soldiers.  From 
the  stairs  of  this  castle  Paul  addressed 
the  people  collected  in  the  adjacent 
court.  (Acts  xxi.  81 — iO;  xxii.  24.) 
The  '*  castles,"  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxv. 
were  probably  watch-towers ;  and  in 
1  Chron.  vi.  54,  the  honsesof  the  priests 
are  called  "castles."      

CASTOR  AND  PULLUX.  In  hea- 
then mythology,  were  the  twin  sons  of 
Jupiter  by  L£[a;  who  were  supposed 
to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  sailors. 
This  was  probably  the  sign  or  designa- 
tion of  the  ship.  (Acts  xxviii.  11.) 

CATERPILLAR.— See  Locust. 

CAUL.  The  lobe  oyer  theliver.  The 

margin  reads  *'It  secmeth  by  anatomy 

and  the  Hebrew  doctors  to  be  the  mid* 

xiff."    (Ex.  xxix.  18;  Lev.  iii.  4;  ix. 
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19.)  Hos.xiiL8.)  The  term  "cauls/' 
in  isa.  iiL  18,  deaiguates  a  portion  of 
the  attire  of  the  head  for  females,  pro- 
bably made  of  net  wo^ 

CAVES.  The  country  of  Jndea, 
being  mountainous  and  rocky,  in  many 
parts  abounds  in  caverns;  some  were 
very  capacious,  and  many  of  them 
were  anciently  used  as  dwellings,  or  as 

S laces  of  refuge  in  times  of  distress  and 
ostile  invasion.  Some  of  tiiem  are 
natural  caverns,  and  others  are  exten- 
sive excavations  in  the  chalky  lime- 
stone rock.  (Gen.  xix.  80;  Josh.  x. 
16;  Jndg.  vi.  2;  1  Sam. xiii.  6;  xiv.  II; 
xxii.  1,  2;  xxiii.  8,  4:  xiv.  3;  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  13;  1  Kings  xviii.  4;  xix  9;  Isa. 
ii.  19 ;  Jer.  xli.  9 ;  Heb.  xL  88.)  Several 
of  these  caves  have  been  noticed  by 
modem  travellers.  I>r.  Robinson  ob- 
served several  clusters  of  caverns  in  his 
journey  from  Gaza  to  Hebron.  The 
originiu  inhabitants  of  Idumea  proper 
wereHorites,  Le.,Troglodytes="  dwel- 
lers in  caverns,*'  or  underground;  who 
although  dispossessed  by  the  Edomites, 
continued  to  live  amons  the  latter,  and 
apparently  became  with  them  one  peo* 
pie.  (Gen.  xiv.  6 ;  xxxvi.  20, 21 ;  Dent, 
ii.  12,  22.) —See  Adullam. 

CEDAR.  The  Hebrew  word  srez  is 
probabl^  a  general  name  for  the  pino 
or  fir  tnbe.  In  Lev.  xiv.  4,  6,  49-62, 
the  juniper  is  probably  intendedi(Num. 
xix.  6.)  The  Pimu  eedrus^  or  cedar 
pine,  still  called  by  the  Arabs  tvz,  is 
repeatedly  mentioned  as  peculiar  to 
Lebanon.  (I  Kings  iv.  33;  2  Kings 
xix.  23;  Ps.  xcii.  12;  Sol.  Song  v.  15; 
Isa.  xxxvii.  24.)  **  These  trees,"  says 
Rosenmuller,  *'are  not  confined  to 
Lebanon,  for  similar  cedars  grow  on 
the  ranges  of  Amanus  and  Taurus  in 
Asia  Minor."  But  they  are  quite 
different  from  "  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.*' 
This  magnificent  tree  is  a  coniferous 
evergreen,  of  the  larger  sort,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  pointed  leaved 
trees,  and  has,  in  its  appearance,  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  pine,  and 
others  of  that  class.  Cedars  are  often 
mentioned  as  the  hi^d^ast  trees  known 
to  the  Hebrews.  (Esek.  xxxi.  8—5; 
xvii.  22 ;  Isa.  ii.  18;  Am.  ii.  9;  Ps.  Ixxx. 
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10.)    They  were  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  feet  high ;  and  two  measured 
by  Dr.  Porter  were  upwards  of  forty 
feet  in  circnmference.    The  cones  are 
of  a  bright  green  colour,  and  near  five 
inches  long;  the  resin  which  exudes 
from  them  nas  a  strong  balsamic  per- 
fume, hence  the  **  scent  or  smell  of 
Lebanon."    (Hos.  xir.  6;  Sol.  Song 
ir.  11.)    The  wood  is  reddish  with 
streaks,  and  not  much  harder  than 
white  fir,  but  compact  and  solid,  and 
of  a  fine  grain ;  it  is  durable  and  is  not 
liable  to  be  worm  eaten.    The  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  (1   Kines  vi.  9;  Ezra 
iti.  7,^  and  the  royal  palace,  were  built 
of  cedar  wood.    (2  Sam.  ▼.  11 ;  I  Kings 
▼iL  2 ;  X.  17.)    Mr.  Layard  found  seve- 
ral beams  of  cedar  in  the  ruins  of 
Nimrud,  which,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly 
3000  years  had  retained  their  original 
fnufrance;  and  a  great  part  of  the  rub- 
bisn  consisted  of  charcoal  of  the  same 
wood.    And  it  would  seem  that  the 
cedar  cone,  so  frequently  occuring  on 
the  monuments,  was  the  symbol  of  As- 
syria. (Ezek.  xx^.  2.)  The  celebrated 
cedar  srove  of  Lebanon  is  situated 
about  thirty  miles  above  Beirut,  at  the 
head  of  a  rast  amphitheatre,  looking 
west,  and  more  than  6000  feet  abore 
the  Mediterranean.    In  the  midst  of 
this  vast  temple  of  nature,  the  cedars 
stand  as  the  lonely  tenants,  with  not  a 
tree  nor  scarcely  a  green  thing  besides. 
Br.  Porter  reckoned  about  400  trees 
of  an  sizes;  a  dozen  of  them  are  very 
ancient,  and  some  of  them  may  have 
stood  fast  since  the  ages  of  Scripture 
history.    There  are  fine  specimens  of 
the  cedars  of  Lebanol^growing  in  this 
conntrr. 

CEdBON.— See  Kidrou 

CEKCHREA  =  millet,  mail  pulse. 
The  Eastern  Sea-port  of  Corinth,  nine 
miles  distant  from  that  city.  (Rom. 
xri.  1 ;  AcU  xTiii.  18.)  The  site  is 
now  called  Kichrie$,  and  was  recently 
occupied  by  a  single  farm  house  and 
sereral  old  foundations. 

CENSER.    A  yessel  in  which  the 

holy  incense  was  burned.  The  Hebrew 

word  miktereth  =  censer,  Incense  pan, 

seems  to  designate  the  ordinary  censer, 
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made  of  copper,  and  common  to  all  the 
priesthood.  (2  Chron.  xxri.  19 ;  Ezek. 
▼iii.  11.)     But  the  word  mahhtah^ 


fire  pan  or  coal  pan,  seems  to  denote 
the  golden  censer,  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  high  priest  only;  (Ex.  xxvii. 
8;xxx»riii.  8;  Ler.  xri.  12;  1  Kings 
vii.  60;  2  Chron.  iy.  22;)  as  in  the  in- 
stances where  it  was  used  by  others, 
punishment  followed.  (Lev.  x.  1 ;  Num. 
xvi.  6,  7;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  16—19.)  A 
golden  censer  probably  stood  perma- 
nently in  the  Most  Holy  Place;  (Heb. 
ix.  4;)  and  another  censer  of  the  same 
material,  haying  a  handle  to  it,  would 
seem  to  haye  been  used  to  convey  fire 
to  that  in  the  Most  Holy  Place  on  the 
day  of  atonement.  So  among  the 
Egyptians,  there  were  censers  to  stand 
permanently,  while  those  for  convey- 
ing the  coals  whereon  the  incense  was 
sprinkled,  were  a  kind  of  ladles,  or 
cups  with  long  handles.  The  illustra- 
tion represents  an  ancient  Egyptian 
censer,  now  in  the  museum  ox  the 
Louyre  at  Paris;  the  handle  is  pro- 
bably of  shittim  wood.  "  Qolden  vials 
full  of  odours,"  were  properly  censers. 
CR/OY,  y.  8;  yiii.  8— 6.)— See  Bbead, 
Susw. 

CENTURION.  A  Roman  oflicer 
commanding  a  hundred  foot  soldiers, 
similar  to  our  captain  in  modem  times. 
(Mark  xv.  89,  44,  45;  Matt.  yiii.  5; 
Acts  X.  1.) 

CEPHAS.— See  Peter. 

CHAIN.  Prisoners  were  sometimes 
bound  with  fetters  or  chains  of  copper, 
or  iron.  (Judg.  xvi.  21 ;  2  Kings  xxv. 
7.)  Paul  was  fastened  with  a  chain,  as 
a  prisoner  to  the  Roman  soldier.  (Acts 
xxviii.  20;  Eph.  yi.  20 ;  2  Tim.  i.  10.) 
Sometimes,  for  greater  secnri^,  a 
prisoner  was  bound  to  two  sol<uers, 
with  two  chains,  as  was  the  case  with 
Peter.  (Acts  xii.  6.)  The  chain  of  gold 
about  the  neck  was  one  of  the  symbols 
of  authority  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh ; 
(Qen.  xli.  42;)  and  also  in  the  court 
at  Babylon.    (Dan.  v.  29.)    iBrides  re- 
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ceWed  chains  of  gold  as  part  of  their 
attire;  (Sol.  Song  i.  10;  ir.  9;)  and 
they  were  nsed  as  ornaments  by  both 
men  and  women.  (Pror.  i.  9;  Ezek. 
XYi.  11 ;  Num.  xxxi.  50.)  The  chapiters 
of  the  two  columns,  in  front  of  the 
temple,  were  encircled  with  a  net 
work  of  chain  interwoven  serenfold; 
probably  a  symbol  of  the  Divine 
covenant.    (1  Kings  Til.  17.) 

CHALCEDONY.  Apreciovsstone, 
deriving  its  name  from  Chalcedony 
where  it  is  said  to  have  been  first  dis- 
covered. It  is  a  species  of  quartz, 
may  be  got  of  almost  every  shade  of 
colour,  and  is  found  in  most  parts  of 
the  world.  The  distinction  between 
it  and  agate  is  not  well  established. 
Both  these  precious  stones  are  found 
in  Palestine,  the  chalcedony  in  abun- 
dance. (Rev.  xxi.  19.) 

CHALCOL.— See  Calcol. 

CHALDEA.  The  origin  of  this 
name  is  obscare.  Some  suppose  that 
Arphaxad  gave  name  to  this  region, 
ana  that  he  was  the  progenitor  of  the 
Chaldeans;  (Gen.  xi.  10;)  others,  with 
less  probability,  consider  Chesed  as 
their  ancestor.  (Gen,  xxii.  22.)  The 
Hebrew  word  "casdim"  =  wanderers, 
or  perhaps  warriors,  rendered  "Chal- 
deans,** may  be  onlv  another  form  of 
the  term  cordis  still  preserved  in  the 
name  of  the  Kurds,  Oppert  derives 
the  name  from  Kas,  two,  and  dim, 
water,  the  Turanian  for  Mesopotamia. 
Others  derive  the  name  from  the  As- 
syrian £iB/dS3i=lowlands.  The  Chal- 
deans were  a  Shemitic  peonle,  whose 
primitive  home  was  probably  in  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan;  whence,  some 
of  them  seem  to  have  descended,  at  an 
early  period,  to  the  southern  parts  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  to  have  founded 
Ur,  even  before  the  time  of  Abraham. 
(Gen.  xi.  28,  81;  Jer.  v.  15.)  Thev 
settled  on  the  vast  alluvial  plain,  which 
Had  been  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  founded 
several  cities.  They  occasionallv  made 
incursions  into  Arabia  and  the  ad- 
jacent renons.  (Job.  i.  17.)  This 
rough  and  energetic  people  subse- 
quently came  under  the  Assyrian 
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dominion,  where  they  constituted  the 
most  considerable  and  effective  war- 
riors of  the  empire.    (Hab.  i.  6,  11.) 
The  Kaldai  are  first  met  with  on  the 
Assvrian  inscriptions,  as  a  people  on 
the  lower  Euphrates,  about  b.g.  850. 
Probably  about  this  time  they  assumed 
anew  character — from  a  rude  horde 
they  became  a  civilized  people.    (Isa. 
xxiii.  13.)  They  conquered  the  Baby- 
lonians, and  gradually  amalgamated 
with  them;  and  were  governed  by  a 
satrap  or  viceroy.    Occasionally  the 
satraps    revolted,    as  in  the  case  of 
Baladan,  and  his  son,  who  became 
kings  of  Babylon ;  (Isa.  xxxix.  1 ;  2 
Kings  XX.  12;)  but  ^e  region  wa& 
again  reduced  to  an  Assyrian  province. 
In  process  of  time,  however,  the  Chal- 
deans acquired  the  upper  hand  in  the 
Assyrian  empire.    Nabopolassar,  the 
revolted  satrap  of  Babylon,  a  Chaldean 
by  nation,  concluded  an  alliance  with 
Cfyaxares,  king  of  Media,  and  with  his 
aid  conquered  Assyria,  alnout  b.g.606. 
Thenceforth  no  mention  *is  made  of 
Assyrian,  but  only  of  Chaldean  kings; 
and  Chaldea,  in  its  extended  sense, 
included  Babylonia.     (Jer.  xxiv.  5 ; 
XXV.  12;  L  1 ;  Ezek.  i.  3,  11,  24;  xiL 
13.)     The  Chaldean  kingdom  is  set 
forth  under  the  symbol  of   a    lion 
having  eagles'  wings.  (Dan.  vii.  8.) 
Under  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  was  overthrown;  (2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  17—20;)  and    the    Chaldce- 
Babylonian  empire  comprised  western 
Asia,  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean. 
This  empire  was  overthrown  in  538, 
B.o.,by  the  Med  o-Persians  under  Cyrus, 
according  to  the  predictions  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets.    The  term  "Chal- 
deans*' is  also  applied  to  the  learned 
caste,  perhaps  the  priesthood,  and  the 
courtiers  or  officers  of  state  in  Baby- 
lon; as  they  are  distinguished  from 
the  I'magicians,  astrologers,  andsooth- 
saym."    (Dan.  11.  2 — 10;  iii.  8;  iv.  7; 
V.  7, 11.)— -See  Babtlok. 

CHALK-STONES.-^e  Lncs. 

CHAMBERLAIN.— See  Eukuoh. 

CHAMELEON.— See  Lizabd. 

CHAMOIS.    Some  have  supposed 
that  the  Hebrew  word  zeiiMr=leaper, 
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tpringa;  denote*  (he  canelopard,  or 
giudc;  bat  it  eTidentl?  deiignales  ft 
■pecies  of  wild  f^t,  or  perbapa  the 
wild  (beep  tonnd  in  Sinai  and  Arabia 
Petrea.  (Deat.  x.W.  5.) 

CHAN AAN.— See  Ckthmi. 

CEIANCE.  The  Hebrew  word 
m'jtrel,  rundaied  "  chance,"  miglit  be 
better  rendered  "occurrence."  (1  Sam. 
vi.  9.)  The  word  ie  al«o  rendered 
"hap;-  (Both  ii.  8;)  "befallen;" 
(1  Sun.  XX.  26 ;  Eccl.  iiL  19 1)  and 
••  erent."  {Ecd.  u.  It ;  ix.  2,  3.)  The 
wordpe^  rendered  "chance,"  lifmi- 
fiea  event,  incident,  occarrence.  (Gccl. 
ix.  11.^  What  men  ipeak  of  oj 
happening  b;  chance,  are  thoie  oTenta 
or  oecnrrencea  which  take  place  with- 
out anjr  apparent  caaie,  u  in  Lake  x. 
SI — "  And  bj  (H^jtun'oN^ chance,  it  lO 
Itapftated  or  occitrrea!!  there  came  down 
•  certain  priest  that  wB7,"that  ii,  he 
bad  no  design  to  pui  b;  the  wounded 
man,  etc.;  thongh'snch  occnrrencei  are 
not  the  leu  actaallj  the  reintt  of 
Dirine  proridence.  The  word  "chance,'' 
in  its  atheiitical  ate,  is  ai  UDphiloso- 
phical  ai  it  ii  impioiu. 

chant:— See  Uceic. 

CHAPEL.  Bethel  is  called  "the 
king'*  chapel,"  or  sanctnary,  becaaie 
there  the  idolatroni  kinj^  of  Iirael 
wonhipped  one  of  the  golden  calrei. 
(Am.  Til.  18.) 

CHAPITER,  The  capital  or  upper 
part  of  acolnmn.  The Egn>''>°>i  '^^ 
Aiijriane,  and  tbe  Hebrews,  richljr 
omanMnted  the  capitals,  and  lome- 
liiaes  gilded  or  painted  the  pillars. 
(Ex.  xxxri.  86.  S8  ;  1  King!  ril  19.) 

CHARASBIH=eni/tini<ii.  A  Tal- 
ler of  artificial  worki  near  Jemsalem. 
(I  Chioo.  It.  H  i  Neh.  li.  36.) 

CHABIOT.  The  Hebrews,  as  well 
u  tbo  Egrptians  and  tbe  Assjrians, 
appear  to  oaTO  need  chariots  in  rery 
earijr  limes.  (2  Sam.  xt.  1 ;  3  Kinfcs 
X.  16.)  The  Asajrian  monuments 
exhibit  chariots  richly  ornamented. 
The  iUtutralion  is  a  representation  of 
one  on  a  slab,  exbnned  hj  M.  Botta 
at  Khoraabad.  It  repreaents  the  kio^, 
perhaps  Sargon,  accompanied  by  his 
charioteer,  and  a  beardless  parasol- 
1T3 
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enrcr,  following  tho  cKsse.  The 
lonoments  of  Egypt  also  exhibit 
bariots  o£  various-  and  elegant  forms, 
ad  the  M-hole  ptui-cis  of  ci  " 
Cticu.  xli.  43.J 


Aa-jrUi 

From  the  ancient  monnm^nts  we 
am  that  war  rb arista  eatuposcd  the 
uin  military  lorcc  of  the  Egyptians, 
They  were  smatl  and  Unlit ;  and  the 
"horsemen"  or  "riders,"  were  properly 
the  chariot- warriors.  (Ex.  xif.  6.  T. 
9.Z5,  28;xv.  1.)  The  Cansaniiea  had 
wnr-churiots,  heavily  anned  with  iron 
inBimmeDts,  which  made  drcadfsl 
hitvnc  omons  tho  troops.  Thcwarriora 
[ought  «tsDding  on  them,  or  leaping 
from  them  on  the  cnc.-nv.  (Josh.  xi. 
4  :  Jndg.  iv.  S,   13.)    The   Uebrewa, 


Ewptlan  ctariot- 
Philistinea,  and  Syrians,  hsd  war-char- 
iols.     (3Sem.  viii.  1— *!  P».  «lvi.  9: 
a   Chron.  i.  14.)      War-chariots  and 
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and  impure  mind  with  everlasting  life. 
(Gen.  iii.  22, 23.)  Still  the  condescend- 
ing Dietj  was  pleased  to  grant  mani- 
festations of  Himself,  and  to  treat  with 
the  rebel,  but  not  as  heretofore,  imme* 
diatelj  and  directly,  but  symbolically, 
and  under  a  mediatorial  economy, 
adapted  to  man's  altered  circumstances 
and  situation.  These  gracious  mani- 
festations, in  pursuance  of  the  great 
scheme  of  redemption,  we  have  reason 
to  beUeye,  were  made  by  the  **  Word" 
to  our  guilty  progenitors,  from  the 
place  of  the  cherubim  at  the  east  of 
Eden,  which,  not  unlikely,  constituted 
*'  the  presence  of  the  Lord,"  where  the 
first  sacrifices  were  offered,  (Gen.  iv. 
8,  4,)  and  whence  Cain  was  exiled 
after  the  murder  of  Abel.  (Gren.  ir. 
14,  16 ;  2  Thess.  i.  9.)  Thus,  instead 
of  an  indication  of  wrath,  the  placing 
of  the  cherubim  at  the  east  of  Eden 
was  rather  an  exhibition  of  mercy,  as 
being  connected  with  the  manifestation 
of  the  symbol-  of  the  presence  of  the 
Most  High,  to  which  guilty  man  might 
approach,  pleading  for  forgirenese, 
confiding  in  mercy,  and  obtain  salration 
through  a  mediatorial  economy. 

In  8ie  pictorial  scenenr  of  the  pro- 
phetic visions,  symbols  of  the  cheruoim 
were  sometimes  represented,  as  bearing 
the  throne  of  God  upon  their  wings 
through  the  clouds ;  (Ezek.  i.  26 ;  ix. 
3 ;  X.  1 — 15 ;)  "  He  rode  upon  a  cherub 
and  did  fly;"  (2  Sam.  xxii.  11;  Ps. 
xviii.  10;)  '*who  sitteth  upon  the 
cherubim,"  t.e.,  upon  a  throne  borne 
by  cherubs.  (Fs.  xcix.  1 ;  Isa.  xxxvii. 
16;  2  Kings  xtx.  16.^  So  also,  "the 
four  beasts,"  properly  "living  crea- 
tures," as  in  Ezek.  i.  5,  represented  as 
bearing  or  surrounding  the  throne  of 
the  Saviour,  are  the  cherubim.  (Bev. 
Iv.  6—9 ;  v.  6—14.) 

Sculptured  symbols  of  two  cherubim, 
of  olive-wood  overlaid  with  gold,  with 
expanded  wings,  stood,  one  upon  each 
end  of  the  cover  of  the  ark  ot  the  co- 
venant, in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  both  of 
the  tabernacle  and  temple.  (Ex.  xxv. 
18—22;  1  Kings  vi.  23— 28.^  Throned 
upon  these  was  the  Shekinah— the  aw- 
ful and  mysterious  symbol  of  Jehovah's 
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Sresence.  (1  Sam.  iv.  4 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  2 ; 
rnm.vii.89.)  Here  Jehovah,  the  King 
of  the  Hebrews,  met  His  high  priest^ 
and  by  him  His  people,  when  atone- 
ment was  made  by  sprinkling  the  blood 
upon  and  before  the  mercy  seat,  and 
gave  forth  His  oracles.  (Ex.  xxix.  42» 
43;  XXX.  6,  36;  Lev.  xvi.  2—33.) 
Cherubic  symbols  also  adorned  the  cur* 
tains  of  the  tabernacle;  (Ex.  xxvi.  1, 
31 ;  xxxviii.35 ;)  and  the  doors  and  walls 
of  the  temple.  (1  Kings  vi.  29,  82,  35 ; 
2  Chron.  iii.  7;  Ezek.  xli.  18— 25) 
But  these  were  not  properly  images  or 
likenesses  of  the  living  cherubim — ^they 
were  not  of  the  "likeness  of  anything 
that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in 
the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the 
water  under  the  earth," — they  were 
merely  symbolical  representations  of 
the  attributes  of  the  angelic  beings.  As 
the  Divine  glory — ^the  symbol  of  the 
presence  of  Jehovah — dwelt  in  the  inner 
sanctuary  of  the  Hebrew  tabernacle 
and  temple,  and  as  the  sjfmbolic  cheru- 
bim, from  between  which  the  Divine 
radiance  shone  forth,  represented  the 
angels  who  surround  the  manifestation 
of  the  Divine  presence  in  the  world 
above,  the  inner  sanctuary  of  that  ta- 
bernacle was  rendered,  "  for  the  time 
then  present,"  an  appropriate  s^bol 
of  the  court  of  heaven.  (Heb.  iv.  14 ; 
viu.  1, 2 ;  ix.  1—9, 23, 24 ;  1  Pet.  i.  12.) 
As  to  the  form  of  the  symbolical 
cherubim,  represented  in  the  Hebrew 
sanctuary  or  seen  in  prophetic  vision, 
the  descriptions  seem  to  differ.  Jose- 
pkus  says,  "  The  cherubim  are  flving 
creatures,  of  a  form  unlike  anything 
seen  by  mankind."  (Ant.  iii.  €.  5,)  The 
four  cherubim  seen  in  vision,  by  Baekiel 
and  John,  are  compound  figures,  having 
wings.  Each  of  them  has  four  faces, 
that  of  a  man,  an  ox,  a  lion,  and  an 
eagle ;  and  the  whole  body  full  of  eyes. 
Those  of  Ezekiel  are  connected  with 
four  wheels.  (Ezek.  i.  5—14 ;  x.  14.) 
The  Mosaic  chemb  had  only  one  face: 
"And  their  faces  shall  look  to  one 
another ;  towards  the  mercy  seat  shall 
the  faces  of  the  cherubim  be.  (Ex.  xxv. 
20.)  Again  they  are  described  with 
two  faces,  that  of  a  man  and  a  lion. 
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(Esek.  zli.  18,  19.)  Bat  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  in  all  these  cases  the 
chembim  are  the  same  foor-faced  sym- 
bols; and  the  difference  in  the  descrip- 
tion merely  arises  from  their  being 
seen  at  one  point  of  observation.  So 
that  if,  according  to  their  situation  and 
the  art  of  perspectiye,  only  one  or  two 
faces  appear  in  front,  the  other  three 
or  two  faces  are  to  be  considered  as 
existing,  but  on  thcTeverse  side.  The 
design  of  the  symbolic  chembim,  which 
are  represented  as  possessing  the  attri- 
butes of  the  lion,  the  ox,  and  the  eagle, 
added  to  the  human  figure,  would  seem 
to  be  emblematical  of  the  strength, 
constancy,  swiftness,  and  wisdom,  with 
which  the  holy  angels  minister  in  car- 
iring  on  Jehovah's  designs  throughout 
the  nniverse.  (Heb.  i.  7,  14.)  The 
passage  in  Rev.  v,  8,  9,  is  not  opposed 
to  this  view ;  for  if  the  angels  were  so 
interested  as  "  to  desire  to  look  into  " 
the  mystery  of  redemption,  symbolized 
by  the  cherubim  looking  down  upon 
the  mercy  seat,  (I  Pet.  i.  12,)  who  can 
say  that  they  are  not  benefited,  in  some 
way  unknown  to  us,  by  redeeming 
grace  1  After  all,  the  passage  describ- 
ing the  prophetic  scenery,  merely 
represents  them  as  joining  in  the  uni- 
vmal  ascription  of  praise  to  the 
Saviour.    (Rev.  v.  18, 14.) 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  sym- 
bolical combinations  in  the  multiform 
animals,  found  on  the  sculptures  of 
Egypt,  and  of  Assyria,  are  traditional 
representations  of  the  chembim  which 
guarded  the  sanctuary  of  Eden,  or 
perhaps  corrupted  versions  of  that 
revelation  which  taught  the  form  of 
the  mystic  fienres  for  the  Hebrew 
sanctuary  to  Moses.  In  reference  to 
the  Egyptian  forms,  the  sphinx  may 
be  the  oldest  figure;  it  represents  a 
crouching  lion  with  a  mans  head,  is 
partly  built  of  stone,  and  partly  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  is  eighty  feet  long, 
and  is  not  only  the  oldest  statue  re- 
maining to  us,  but  the  largest  that 
ever  was  made.  Avenues  of  sphinxes 
led  up  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  temples ; 
they  were  Uie  symbolical  guardians  of 
the  palaces  of  the  gods.  Kneeling 
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figures,  with  expan- 
ded wings,  one  of 
which  we  give,  are 
frequently  repre- 
sented on  the  anci- 
ent monuments.  So 
also  winged  figures 
of  Isis  and  Neph- 
thys,  and  otner 
compound  figures, 
standing  or  kneeling  opposite  each 
other,  and  overshadowing  with  their 
plumes  ^e  sacred  shrines  or  arks,  are 
commonly  found  on  the  monuments  and 
on  the  sarcophagi.  In  the  ancient 
Egyptian  Book,  of  the  Dead,  a  triple- 
lieaded  figure  occurs,  of  a  woman  with 
outstretched  wings,  and  two  vultures 
proceeding  out  ofthe  neck.  She  wears 
the  crown  of  upper  and  lower  Egypt, 
and  the  vultures  the  two  long  feathers. 


The  monuments  exhumed  from  the 
Assyrian  ruins  frequently  exhibit  colos- 
sal winged  human-headed  bulls  and 
lions.  These  symbolical  combinations 
are  always  found  as  the  guardians  of 
the  entrances  of  the  palace-temples  of 
the  king,  who  was  also  the  high-priest. 
In  the  palace  of  Sennacherib  at  Kou- 
yunjik,  no  less  than  twenty-seven  por- 
tals formed  by  colossal  winded  bulls 
and  lion-sphinxes  were  found.  The 
illustration  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
is  a  copy  of  two  of  these  symbolic 
figures,  guarding  the  portals  of  the 
palace  at  Khorsabad.  As  the  Y.*alls 
and  the  doors  of  the  Hebrew  temple 
were  decorated  with  figures  of  cherubim, 
so  idso  the  doors  and  the  walls  of  the 
Assyrian  palaces  were  adorned  with 
mystic  figures  uniting  the  human  head 
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Pet  i.  11.)  It  is  not  recorded  that 
Jesus  eTerreceiyed  any  external  official 
anointing.  The  nnction  that  the 
prophets  and  the  apostles  speak  of  is 
the  spiritual  and  internal  nnction  of 
grace  and  of  the  H0I7  Ghost,  of  which 
the  outward  nnction,  with  which  kings, 
priests,  and  prophets  where  anciently 
anointed,  was  out  the  symbol.  (Ps. 
xlv.  6, 7;  Isa.  xi.  2 ;  Ixi  1  fLuke  It.  18 ; 
Acts  ii.  36;  t.  81.)  Neyertheless,  when 
the  Spirit  visibly  descended  on  Jesus 
at  His  baptism,  He  receired  a  peculiar, 
solemn,  and  appropriate  inauguration. 
(John  i.  83 ;  iii.  84.) 

Our  Lord  warned  His  disciples  that 
false  Christs  should  arise.  (Matt.  xxir. 
28,  24  :  Mark  xiii.  21—23;  Luke  xxi. 
8;  Acts  T.  36,  37.)  Not  less  than 
twenty-four  different  persons  of  such 
pretensions  have  appeared;  and  the 
defence  of  their  claims  to  the  Messiah- 
ship  has  cost  the  Jews  a  great  expence 
of  life  and  treasure.  One  of  them, 
Barchochba=soa  of  a  stor,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  as 
their  Messiah,  about  aj).  132,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  Bomans.  Tb  e  last  im- 
poster  that  gained  any  considerable 
number  of  converts  was  Mordecai,  a 
Jew  of  Germany,  who  lived  in  1682. 
He  fled  for  his  life,  and  his  end  is  not 
known. — See  Jesus. 

CHRISTIANS.  The  disciples  of 
Christ  **  were  called  Christians  first  in 
Antioch,"  about  a.d.  42,  or  43.  (Acts 
xi.  26.)  The  followers  of  the  Saviour 
were  designated  at  first  among  them- 
selves **  brethren,"  "  believers," 
«  saints,"  **  disciples,"  or  the  "  faithful ;" 
but  as  the  new  religion  was  spreading 
throughout  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
none  of  these  terms,  which  had  sufficed 
while  the  churches  covered  but  litde 
ground,  seemed  sufficiently  definite  as 
a  distinctive  appellation,  to  be  used  by 
the  people  at  large  when  speaking  of 
this  new  sect.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
interest  of  the  disciples  to  have  some 
name  which  might  not,  like  the  Jewish 
ones — ^**  Nazarenes"  or  "  Galileans" — 
imply  reproach;  and  what  so  distinctive 
as  "  Christian,"  formed  from  "  Christ" 
BsT^s  Anointed^  the  name  of  their 
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founder?  As  the  followers  of  Jesus 
are  called  "  the  members  of  His  body;" 
(£ph.  V.  30 ;)  and  partakers  of  **  nis 
Uf  e ;"  (Gal.  IL  20 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  10  ;J)  they 
receive  the  unction  of  His  Spiri^  (2  Cor. 
i.  21,  22  ;  1  John  ii.  27,)  and  are  thus 
constituted  kings  and  priests  to  God 
and  to  Christ.  (Rev.  v.  10;  1  Pet.  ii. 
9,)  So  are  they  called  Christians  from 
Christ  their  living  Head.  The  ap- 
pellation **  Christians"  was  every  way 
appropriate,  and  was  immediately 
adopted.  (1  Pet.  iv.  16.)  As  there  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Chris- 
tians first  gave  themselves  this  appel- 
lation, some  eminent  scholars  are  of 
opinion  that  it  was  given  by  Divine 
appointment.  The  Greek  word  chrt^ 
matisai,  translated  "  called,"  generally 
in  Greek  writers  signifies  to  take  or 
bear  a  namtj  to  be  named,  called,  (Diod. 
Sic.  i.  44 ;  Pint.  M,  Anton,  54 ;  Jos. 
Ant.  xiii.  11.  3  ;  Bom.  viL  3.)  But,  it 
is  also  certain,  that  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  term  generally  implies  divine 
direction,  wam^  by  an  oracle.  (Matt, 
ii.  12,  22 ;  Luke  li.  26 ;  Acts  x.  22 ; 
Bom.  xi.4;  Heb.  viii.  6;  xi.  7;  xii.  25.) 
And  when  it  is  considered,  that  it  had 
been  predicted  b  v  Isaiah,  Ixii.  2,  that  the 
future  Church  should  '*  be  called  by  a 
new  name,  which  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  shall  name,"  they  consider  that 
they  are  justified  in  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  passage  thus : — **  And  the 
disciples  were,  by  Divine  direction, 
called  Christians,  first  at  Antioch." 
However,  the  name  can  scarcely  have 
been  given  in  reproach  by  the  enemies 
of  Christianity;  for  had  Agrippa  in- 
tended derision,  he  might  have  employ- 
ed the  Jewish  term**  Nasarene," which 
has  continued  current  in  the  East, 
wherever  theArabic  language  is  spoken 
to  the  present  day.  (Acts  xxvi.  28.) 
The  Bomans  were  unable  to  distinguish 
between  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  ; 
hence  no  line  of  separation  was  drawn 
by  their  laws  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  They  were  led  first  by 
the  trial  of  Paul  to  understand  that 
Christianitvwas  a  separate  and  peculiar 
relngrion.  (Acts  xxviii.  22.) 
OraONICLES.    The  two  histori- 
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cal  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  called 
by  the  Hebrews  Words  of  the  Days,  ie., 
Annabt  or  Chronicles,  are  in  the  Sep- 
tnagint  called  *'  Paraleipomena''= 
suppUment^  or  things  that  remain  to  be 
recorded.  The  Jews  ascribe  their 
authorship  to  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 
And  it  is  eyident  that  they  were 
written  after  the  captivity ;  and  chiefly 
compiled  from  ancient  memoirs, 
genealogies,  national  annals  or  State 
papers,  and  other  materials  contem- 
poraiy  with  the  events  recorded.  Some 
of  the  documents,  which  appear  to 
have  been  the  sources  of  our  two  books 
of  Chronicles,  were  the  Chronicles  of 
the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah ;  (1 
Kings  xIt.  19 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  32 ;)  the 
Chronicles  of  King  David ;  (1  Chron. 
xxvii.  24  0  the  books  of  Nathan  and 
Gad ;  (1  Chron.  xxix.  29 ;)  the  prophecy 
of  Ahijah,  and  the  visions  of  tddo ; 
<2  Chron.  ix.  29;)  the  books  of  She- 
maiah ;  (2  Chron.  xii.  15 ;)  and  the 
book  of  Jehu.  (2  Chron.  xz.  84.)  Old 
records  are  quoted  as  ''ancient  things." 
(1  Chron.  iv.  22.)  The  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  authors  of  the  two  books  of 
Chronicles  seems  to  have  been,  to 
point  out,  from  the  public  records  and 
genealogies,  the  ranlc,  the  functions, 
and  the  order  of  the  priests  and  Le- 
vites;  that  after  the  captivity,  they 
might  more  easily  assume  their  proper 
rank^  and  re-enter  on  their  ministry : 
abo  to  show  the  state  of  the  different 
families  before  the  captivity,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  lands  among  them ; 
that  each  tribe  might,  as  far  as  possible, 
obtain  the  ancient  inheritance  of  their 
lathers  at  their  return.  So  that  this 
portion  of  the  Old  Testament  may  be 
considered  as  an  epitome  of  the  sacred 
history,  but  more  especially  from  the 
origin  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  their  re- 
turn from  captivity.  The  first  book 
contains  a  recapitulation  of  sacred  his- 
tory, by  genealogies,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  to  the  death  of 
David.  The  second  book  contains  the 
history  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  without 
those  of  Israel,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Solomon  only,  to  the  re- 
tam  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon. 
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The  period  of  time  embraced  in  these 
books  is  about  8468  years.  The  dis- 
crepancies between  the  books  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles,  though  very  numerous, 
are  not  of  any  great  moment,  and 
generally  admit  of  an  easy  solution, 
being  partly  caused  by  various  readings 
arising  from  repeated  transcription, 
and  probably  the  use  of  the  Hebrew 
letters  as  numerals,  and  partly  arising 
from  the  nature  of  the  books;  which 
being  supplementaryto  those  of  Samuel 
and  Kings,  omit  what  is  there  related 
more  at  large,  and  supply  matters  of 
importance  which  are  there  wanting. 
As  the  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and 
Chronicles  frequently  relate  portions 
of  the  same  history,  they  should  each 
be  constantly  read  and  collated  to- 
gether; not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  more  comprehensive  view 
of  Jewish  history,  but  also  in  order  to 
illustrate  from  one  book  what  is  obscnre 
in  either  of  the  others. 

CHRYSOLITE  =  golden  atone.  A 
precious  stone  of  the  quartz  kind, 
whose  prevailing  colour  is  yellow  with 
a  golden  lustre.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  modem  topaz.  (Rev.  xxL  20.)  The 
Hebrew  word  tarshish  is  rendered 
"beryl."  (Ex.  xxviii.  20;  xxxix.  18; 
Sol.  Song  V.  14;  Dan.  x.  6;  Ezek.  i. 
16;  X.  9;  xxviii.  18.)  But  the  margin 
of  the  last  passage  has  chrysolite, 

CHRTSOPRASXJS  =  golden  green. 
A  precious  stone  probabljr  allied  to 
the  beryl,  usually  ox  a  greenish-golden 
colour.  (Rev.  xxi.  20.) 

CHUB.*  A  country  coupled  with 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  Some  think  the 
word  is  an  error  of  the  scribes  for  Lub 
TzLyhia ;  or  perhaps  NuB=iVii6ia. 
(Ezek.  XXX.  5.)  Others  understand 
Coha^  an  Ethiopian  port,  which  may 
also  have  been  the  name  of  a  district. 
It  may  be  that  the  Hebrew  "Chub," 
properly  Kuv^  is  the  region  of  the 
Ati/o,  an  Asiatic  people,  probably  an 
Arabian  tribe  mentioned  on  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments*  Perhaps  the  town 
of  Cufa^  where  the  earlier  Arabic  cha- 
racters called  C^/Sc,  are  said  to  have 
been  invented. 

QWJS- fixed.    A  Phenician  et^. 
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The  parallel  paasage,  2  Sam.  Tiii.  8, 
rCAds  '*Berotnai."  Perhaps  Conna  in 
Lebanon.  (1  Chron.zTiii.8) — See  Be- 

BOTHAI. 

CHURCH.  This  word  is  said  to  be 
deriyed  from  the  Latin  aVciu,  the  Saxon 
drCy  the  same  as  the  Scotch  Kirk^ 
designating  the  plac€  of  assembly. 
Others  consider  the  word  *' church"  to 
be  a  contracted  form  of  the  Greek 
kuriakon  =  "belonging  to  the  Lord;" 
and  as  thus  applicable  both  to  the 
assembly  and  to  the  place  of  assembly. 

But  the  Greek  word  ekkUsiOj  trans* 
lated  "charch,"  prop^ly  signifies  *^an 
assemb^"  of  persons  for  any  purpose, 
either  common  or  religions.  (Acts 
xix.  82,  89,  41.)  The  term  "church" 
is  used  generally  of  the  people  of  God 
in  all  ages,  inasmuch  as  the  religion 
of  the  Bible  is,  and  erer  has  been,  and 
ever  will  be,  but  one  religion;  all  the 
faithful  worshippers  of  God  are  one  in 
Christ  Jesus;  (GaL  iii.  28;)  whether 
in  hearen  or  earth  they  form  but  one 
family  in  Him.  (£ph.  iii.  15.)  It  also 
desi^ates  the  uniyersal  church  of 
Christ  on  earth,  the  aggregate  of  the 
faithful  of  CTeiT  nation,  kindred, 
tongue,  and  people.  (Matt.  xvi.  18;  1 
Cor.  xii.  28;  Gal.  i.  13;  Col.  i.  24;  1 
Tim.  iii.  5,  15;  Heb.  xii.  23.)  The 
term  is  also  applied  particularly  to 
any  assembly  or  congregation  of  Chris- 
tians, associating  in  one  place,  for  the 
solemn  worship  of  God;  as  the  church 
at  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Corinth,  etc. 
(Acts  ii.  47 ;  viii.  1 ;  xiii.  1 ;  1  Cor.  i. 
2;  iv.  17;  xvi.  19.)  As  every  congre- 
gation was  a  church,  it  constituted  in 
itself  the  highest  organ  of  authority; 
the  pastor  and  the  elders  were,  not 
its  masters,  but  its  superintending 
members,  and  the  ultimate  decision, 
in  all  important  emergencies,  rested 
with  the  whole  congregation  of  the 
faithful.  (Acts  xt.  4;  xii.  22,  30;  xx. 
28.)  Of  the  church  or  community  of  the 
redeemed,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
"the  Head;"  and  the  church  is  called 
"His  body."  TEph.  i.  22 ;  CoL  i.  18, 24.) 
The  rarious  ngures  employed  by  the 
sacred  writers,  to  denote  the  nature  of 
relations  to  the  chorch,  and  its  re- 
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lattons  to  Him,  are  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant character.  In  His  Grodhead,  Jesus 
is  the  " rock" = foundation;  and  in  His 
humanity  He  is  the  "  foundation  stone" 
or  "chief  comer  stone,"  on  whom  the 
whole  structure  is  dependent.  (Matt. 
XYi.  18;  I  Cor.  iii.  11;  £ph.  ii.  20;  1 
Pet.  ii.  6.)  The  church  is  called  •'  God*B 
building,^'  "His  temple,"  and  "the 
kingdom  of  God,"  which  "  shall  stand 
for  ever."  QL  Cor.  iii.  9;  Eph.  ii.  21;  1 
Pet.  ii.  5 ;  Ban.  ii.  44.)  The  church 
of  Christ  is  called  the  "  stone  cut  out  of 
the  mountain"  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
church.  And  as  every  stone  is  com- 
posed of  a  countless  number  of  small 
particles,  held  together  by  attraction ; 
so  the  church  of  Christ,  composed  of 
all  true  believers,  united  in  holy  fellow- 
ship, is  spoken  of  as  "the  stone  cut 
out  of  the  mountain  without  hands," 
overpowering  every  system  of  error, 
and  eventually  "filling  the  whole 
earth."  (Dan.  ii.  34,  35,  44,  45;  Heb. 
viii.  IV) 

CHUBN.— See  Butter. 

CHUSHAN-RISHATHAIM =^. 
vemor  of  two  regions  ot  presidencies,  A 
king  of  Mesopotamia,  who  oppressed 
the  Hebrews  eight  yeats.  He  is  s^led 
by  Eutychius,  the  ikng  of  Tyre  and  Si- 
don.    (Judg.  iii.  8 — 10.) 

CHUZA  =  earthy,  or  a  seer.  The 
steward  of  Herod  Antipas.  (Luke  viii. 
3.) 

CILICI A =stony  region  ?  A  province 
of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  north  from 
Cappadocia  by  the  Taurus  range; 
south  by  the  Mediterranean;  east 
by  Amanus  from  Syria;  and  west  by 
Pamphylia.  Tarsus,  one  of  its  chief 
cities,  was  the  birthplace  of  Paul;  and 
near  to  it  is  the  tomb  of  JnUan  the 
Apostate.  The  synagogue  of  "them 
of  Cilicia,"  (Acts  vi.  9,)  was  a  place 
in  Jerusalem,  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  Jews  who  might  be  at  Jerusalem 
from  the  province  of  Cilicia.  (Acts  ti. 
10;  XV.  23,  41;  xxi.39;  xxii.  3;  xxiii. 
34 ;  xxvii.  5 ;  Gal.  i.  21.) 

CIMAH. — See  Plsiadxs. 

CINNAMON=caafl-/iit«.  The  He- 
brew term  kinnaMOHy  denotes  the  in- 
ner bark  of  the  Laurus  Cim 
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or  the  Cimiamemwn  Zeflamaan^  a  tree 
whieh  grows  chleflj  in  Ceylon;  and 
being  peeled  o£f,  and  cot  into  stripes, 
it  is  rolled  np  into  the  cane-like  form 
in  which  it  is  usually  seen.  The  tree 
is  said  to  be  about  twenty  feet  in  height, 
and  spreads  into  numerous  branches; 
the  bark  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  of  a 
poignant  taste,  aromatic,  and  yery 
agreeable.  Cinuamon  was  one  of  the 
ingredients  in  the  holy  anointing  oil 
with  which  the  tabernacle  and  its  ves- 
sels were  anointed.  (£z.  zxx.  23 ;  Prov. 
rii.  17;  Sol.  Song  it.  14;  Bev.  xyiii. 
Id.)  The  Hebrews  received  this  Indian 
production  through  the  Arabians,  who, 
at  an  early  period  had  commercial 
intercourse  with  Ceylon  and  conti- 
nental India,  as  they  were  the  first 
navigators  of  the  Indwn  Ocean.  (Gen. 
zxxvii.  25.) 

CINNEBOTH.~See  Chuinxbxth. 

CIRCUMCISION  The  national 
ordinance  of  the  Hebrews,  in  which 
the  prepuce  or  foreskin  was  cut  away, 
as  a  symbol  oi  purity  and  consecration. 
The  rite  was  established  as  the  token 
of  Jehovah's  covenant  with  Abraham, 
who  immediatelvsttbjected  himself  and 
aU  the  males  of  his  family  to  its  ob- 
servance. (Oen.  xvii.  9--14.)  The 
instrument  used  for  this  purpose,  was 
a  knife,  a  razor,  or  even  a  shurp  stone. 
rEx.  iv.  26;  Josh.  v.  8.)  We  learn 
from  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Steabo,  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  (ix. 
25,  26,)  that  in  Egypt  the  priests,  and 
many  of  the  laity,  were  circumcised ; 
and  this  fact  is  confirmed  from  some  of 
the  Egyptian  mummies  examined  by 
the  Prench  Commission.  They  pro- 
bably borrowed  the  rite  from  the 
descendants  of  Abraham.  The  Hebrews 
esteemed  ctrcnmcision  a  rite  of  such  a 
high  and  indispensable  nature,  that  it 
could  not  be  withheld  from  a  single 
individual  without  discredit  and  dis- 
grace. (Gen.  xxxiv.  15;  Josh.  v.  9; 
Jei;  iz.  24,  25.)  They  did  not  neglect 
it  when  in  Egypt,  though  it  was  omitted 
in  their  journey  through  the  wilderness, 
for  obvious  reasons.  (Ex.  xii.  44 ;  Lev. 
zii.8;  John  vii.  22,  28.^  The  son  on 
the  eighth  day  after  his  birth  was 
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circumcised.  By  the  fulfilment  of  this 
rite  he  was  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  the  true  God,  and  became  apartaker 
of  the  advantages  of  the  Hebrew 
nationality.  (Gren.  xvii.  10;  Bom.  iv. 
11 ;  John  vii.  28.)  This  distinguishing 
ordinance  did  not  constitute  individuals 
members  of  the  church  of  God;  but 
like  baptism  under  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, by  which  the  ancient  rite 
was  superseded,  it  placed  them  in  the 
midst  of  peculiar  ^riidleges,  whence 
they  could  derive  instruction  in  the 
holy  oracles,  and  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord;  and  an  obligation  rested  upon 
the  parents  to  point  their  children  to 
that  purification  of  heart  symbolized 
by  the  external  rite.  (Gen.  xviii.  19; 
Ex.  xu.  26,  27 ;  xiii.  8, 14 ;  Bom.  u.  25 ; 
iii.  1,  2.)  Hence  the  terms  *'uncir- 
cumcised  "  and  **  uncircumcision  "  are 
also  frequently  used  to  denote  ui^urtfv 
or  wickedness  generally,  and  to  **  cir- 
cumcise the  heart"  was  to  become 
docile  and  obedient.  (Ex.  vi.  12,  80 ; 
Lev.  XX vi.  41,  42;  Dent.  x.  16;  xxx. 
6;  Jer.  iv.  4;  vi.  10;  ix.  26;  Ezek 
xliv.  7;  Acts  vii.  51 ;  Bom.  ii.  25—29; 
Col.  ii.  11.)  Circumcision  may  also 
have  had  reference  to  certain  physical 
and  sanitary  advantages.  The  pains, 
resulting  from  circumcision,  according 
to  the  Muhammedans,  who  still  practise 
the  rite,  are  the  severest  on  the  third 
day.  The  Jews  who  renounced  Judaism 
under  the  Boman  government,  some- 
times endeavoured  to  erase  the  mark 
of  circumcision;  and  probably  the  term 
*<  concision"  is  an  allusion  to  this 
operation.  (1  Cor.  vii.  8;  Phil.  iii.  2, 
3.)  This  ancient  rite  became  equally 
indifferent  and  unnecessary  when  the 
Mosaic  economy  had  "waxed  old  and 
vanished  away." 

ClS.-^See  KisH. 

CISTERN.  As  streams  and  foun- 
tains are  few  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerusalem,  and  as  the  rain  falls  period- 
ically, at  spring  ana  autumn  only,  tfee 
inhabiunts  are  obliged  to  collect  water 
daring  the  rainy  season  in  tanks  and 
cisterns.  There*  are  many  ancient  cis- 
terns of  venr  large  dimensions,  at  this 
day,  in  different  parts  of  Palestine. 
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They  are  found  in  cities  and  in  private 
houses;  and   were   generally,  if  not 
nnirersally,  private  propertv.     (Num. 
zxi,  22.^  Some  were  formed  by  merely 
excavating   the    earth;    others   were 
covered  reservoirs,  into  which  the  water 
was  conducted,  and  others  still  were 
lined  with  wood,  or  cement,  or  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  with  great  labour,  and 
ornamented  with  much  skUl.  (2  Kings 
xviii.  31 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  10 ;   Prov. 
▼.  15 ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  IS.")    The  main  de- 
pendence ot  Jerusalem  for  water  has 
oeen  upon  its  cisterns.    There  are  im- 
mense ancient  cisterns  under  Mount 
Morikh,    supplied  partly   from   rain 
water  and  partly  from  the  imperfectly 
repured  low  level  aqueduct  from  Solo- 
mon's Pools     The  aqueduct,  when  it 
does  run,  conveys  the  water  to  the 
great  cistern  under  the  Mount,  to  the 
Pasha's  palace,    and   the  Judgment 
HalL    Tne  richer  Moslems  who  live 
near  tiie  Mount  can  obtain  water  from 
its  tanks  when  their  own  is  exhausted, 
and  a  further  supply  at  any  time,  by 
repairing  the  aquecLuct,  of  which  they 
have  a  monopoly*    Sometimes,  when 
old  cisterns  were  empty,  there  was 
mire  at  the  bottom,  and  they  were 
used  as  the  places  of  extreme  punish- 
ments. (Gen.  xxxvii.  24 ;  Ps.  xL  2 ; 
Jer.  xxxviii.  6.)    Worldly  enjo vments 
are  called  '*  broken  cisterns  that  can 
hold  no  water.*'  (Jer.  ii.  13.) 

CITIES.  Many  of  the  cities  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  are  of  extreme 
antiquity.  Hebron  and  2oar  were 
ancient  cities ;  and  Damascus  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  oldest  city  in  the  world. 
Prom  the  existing  remains  of  Thebes, 
Nineveh,  and  Babylon,  we  learn  that 
they  were  not  only  very  large  cities, 
but  were  adorned  with  splendid  palaces 
and  temples ;  and  some  of  them  had 
open  squares  and  large  gardens.  As 
early  as  the  time  of  Abraham  numerous 
towns  and  cities  existed  in  Palestine ; 
and  when  the  Hebrews  took  possession 
of  the  country,  some  of  them  were 
fortified  and  populous.  (Josh.  viii. 
16—26;  X.  2.)  Numerous  cities  in 
Bashan,  built  and  occupied  some  forty 
centuries  ago,  still  exist :  and  hundreds 
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of  the  long-deserted  houses  are  still  in 
good  preservation.  (Dent.  iii.  4, 6, 14.) 
The  streets  of  ancient  cities  were 
generally  narrow,  so  that,  in  some  of 
them,  loaded  camels  could  not  pass  each 
other;  and  sometimes  mats  were 
stretched  over  them  from  house  to 
house  for  shade,  as  in  Cairo  and  Alex- 
andria in  the  present  day.  Cities  were 
sometimes  *'  walled  "  or  ^*  fenced,"  and 
fortified  with  watch-towers ;  (Num.xiii. 
28 ;  Deut.  iii.  5 ;)  and  the  gates  were 
covered  with  plates  of  iron  or  copper. 
(Ps.  cvii.  16 ;  Isa.  xlr.  2;  Actsxii.  10.) 
Around  the  gates  of  cities  was  the 
principal  concourse  of  people.  (Neh. 
viii.  1 ;  Job.  xxix.  7.)  The  *' cities  with 
suburbs"  were  the  forty-eight  cities 
given  to  the  Levites.  (Num.  xxxv.  1 — 
8;  Josh.  xxi.  41,  42.)  Jerusalem  is 
called  "  the  city  of  God ;"  (Ps.  xlvi.  4; 
Deut.  xii.  6 ;)  "the  Holv  City;" (Dan. 
ix.  24 ;  Neh.  xi.  1 ;)  and  "  the  city  of 
David."  (1  Chron.  xi.  &)  Bethlehem 
is  also  called  "the  city  of  David." 
(Luke  ii.  11.)  A  city  and  its  inhabi- 
tants are  frequently  described  under 
the  similitude  of  a  mother  and  her 
children ;  hence  "the children  of  Zion." 
(Joel  ii.  23.)  Cities  are  also  character- 
ized as  "virgins,"  "widows,"  and 
"harlots,"  according  to  their  different 
conditions  Thus  Jerusalem  is  called 
"a  virgin ;"  (Isa.  xxxvii.  22;)  and  "  a 
widow;"  nOam.  i.  1 ;) and  "an  harlot.? 
(Isa.  i.  21.^  The  term  "  harlot  "is  used 
of  Tyre,  (Isa.  xxiii,  16,)  of  Nineveh, 
(Nan.  iii.  4^  and  of  Samaria.  (Ezek. 
xxiii.  6.)  $or  "  the  cities  of  refuge," 
see  AvENOBR  of  Blood,  and  Refuge. 

CITIZEN.— ^e  Freedom. 

CLAVDAs^broken.  A  small  island 
off  the  south-west  coast  of  Crete ;  about 
seven  miles  long  and  three  brosid.  It 
is  now  called  Chzzo,    (Acts  xxvii.  16.) 

CLATTDIA^halting^  or  wavering, 
A  Boman  lady  converted  to  the  Chris- 
Uin  faith  by  Paul.   (2  Tim.  iv.  21.) 

CLAUDIUS=:Aa&in^,  or  wavering. 
The  fifth  Roman  emperor,  and  suc- 
cessor of  Caligula,  more  fully  called 
Tiberius  ClatiSius  Nero  Drusue  Crer- 
maniau.  He  reiffned  from  ▲.d.  41— M. 
(Acts  xviii.  2.)    in  the  fourth  year  of 
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his  reign,  occarred  the  famine  foretold 
bj  Agabns.  (Acts  xi.  28.)  In  his  ninth 
year  he  banished  all  the  Jews  from 
Rome ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
Christians  were,  at  that  time,  confoun- 
ded with  the  Jews,  and  were  banished 

CLAUDIUS  LTSIAS.  A  Roman 
tribune,  commanding  in  Jerusalem. 
His  conduct  on  two  occasions,  in  refer- 
ence to  Paul,  is  creditable  to  his  effi  • 
ciency  and  humanity.  (Acts  xxi*  81—40; 
zzii.  1 — 30 ;  zxiii,  1— -35.) 

CLAY.  This  fine-grained,  plastic 
material  consists  of  the  waste  or  re- 
fuse of  other  rocks,  ground  down  to 
the  last  degree  of  fineness ;  so  that  the 
particles,  instead  of  being  Tisible  as 
they  are  in  sand,  are  too  small  to  be 
perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  This 
minute  division  of  particles,  however, 
is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  make  the 
material  clay,  because  if  they  were 
purely  siliceous  they  would  remain  fine 
sand.  It  is  necessary  also  that  there 
should  be  a  considerable  quantity  of 
iUominous  matter  mingled  with  the 
siliceous  for  the  resulting  substance  to 
be  argillaceous.  This  alumina,  which 
is  the  chief  constituent  of  clay,  is  the 
oxide  of  Aluminium,  from  which  is  pro- 
duced in  the  laboratory,  that  beautiful 
and  lightest  of  all  metals.  Seals  were 
stamped  upon  clay ;  (Job  xxxviii.  14 ;) 
and  among  the  Chaldeans  stamped 
tablets,  a  sort  of  clay  bank-notes,  seem 
to  have  been  used  as  a  circulating 
medium. — See  Bricks,  and  Pottes. 

CLEAN  AHD  UNCLEAN.  The  di- 
Tision  of  animals,  into  ** clean"  and 
^unclean,"  existed  before  the  Plood, 
and  was  probably  founded  upon  the 
practice  of  animal  sacrifice.  (Gen.  vii. 
2.)  Those  animals  only,  which  divide 
the  hoof  and  chew  the  cud,  were  re- 
garded as  dean.  (Lev.  xi.  3,  4 ;  Ex. 
xxii.  31 ;  xxxiv.  15,  26 ;  Dent.  xiv.  21.) 
Judging  from  those  enumerated,  it  wiU 
be  found  that  birds  of  prey,  generally 
are  accoonted  unclean;  whUe  those 
which  eat  vegetables  are  admitted  as 
deao ;  so  that  the  same  principle  is  ob- 
served in  a  certain  degree,  as  in  dis- 
quadrnpeds.  What  was 
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the  design  of  these  distinctions,  and 
how  they  were  abolished,  may  be  learn- 
ed with  sufficient  accuracy  from  a  com- 
parison of, various  passages  of  Scripture. 
(Lev.  XX.  24—26 ;  Acts  x.  9—16  ;  xi. 
1—28 ;  Heb.  ix.  9—14.)  How  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  personal  uncleanness 
were  contracted,  what  time  it  continued, 
and  what  was  the  process  of  purifica- 
tion in  order  to  engage  acceptably  in 
Divine  worship,  we  have  particularly 
described  in  Leviticus,  chapters  xi. — 
XV. ;  Num.  xix.  1 — 22. 

CLEMENT=^en/fe,  tranquil.  The 
name  of  a  Christian  at  Philippi.  (Phil, 
iv.  3,) 

CLEOPAS. =renotime<f  of  all.    One 
of  Christ's  disciples.  (Luke  xxiv.  18.) 
CLEOPHAS.— See  ALPHiEus. 
CLERK.    The  Greek  word  gramma" 
teust  rendered  **  town-clerk,"  properly 
signifies  a  writer  or  secretary  ;  and  was 
used  of  the  keeper  of  the  archives  or 
records  of  Ephesus.  (Acts  xix.  85.) 
CLOAK. — See  Gabments. 
CLOPAS.— See  ALPHiEus. 
CLOTHES.— See  Garmbktb. 
CLOUD.    A  collection  of  vapours 
suspended  in  the  atmosphere.     When 
the  Hebrews  left  Egypt  in  their  march 
through  the  wilderness,  a  cloud — the 
symbol  of  Jehovah's  presence — resem- 
bling a  pillar,  passed  before  the  camp. 
In  the  day  time,  it  was  thick,  dark, 
heavy;  and  in  the  night  bright  and 
shining,  like  fire.    It  dso  served  as  a 
signal  for  rest  or  motion.  (Ex.  xiii.21; 
xiv.  19 ;  xvi.  10;  Num.  xi.  25 ;  xvi.  5.) 
There  are  frequent  allusions  to  this 
symbol  of  the  Divine  presence.    (Ex. 
xix.  9 ;  xxxiv.  5 ;  xl.  84, 85 ;  2  Chron. 
V.  18 ;  1  Kings  viii.  10 ;  Isa.  iv.  5.)    A 
**  cloud"  is  also  the  symbol  of  multitudes 
and  armies.    (Isa.  Ix.  8 ;  Jer.  iv,  18 ; 
Heb.  xii.  1^ 

CNIDUS.  A  town  in  Caria,  situa- 
ted at  the  extreme  south-west  of  the 
peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  on  a  pro- 
montary  now  called  Cape  Criof  which 
projects  between  the  islands  of  Cos 
and  Rhodes.  It  is  now  a  heap  of 
ruins.    (Acts  xxvii.  7.) 

COAL.  The  Hebrew  words  gekhal 
or   gahheUth   are  properly    rendered 
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the  DirineUw,  ■piritaal  life  wu  forfeit- 
ed, they  were  "condemned already" — 
dMd  in  the  eye  of  that  law  which  *'i8 
holy,  jnst,  and  good."  (Gen.  ii.  17;  iii. 
8,  22 ;  Ezek.  xriii.  20;  John  iii.  18, 19; 
Rom.  Tii.  12;  1  John  iii.  20,  21.)  The 
same  condemnation  is  passed  npon  all 
men,  inasmuch  as  all  by  natnre  are 
destitute  of  spiritual  life — and  all  haye 
sinned.  (Rom.  y.  12—19;  vi.  23;  Eph. 
v.  14.)  If  this  condemnation  can  be 
canceled,  it  must  be  by  a  process 
which  no  finite  mind  could  anticipate 
or  conceire.  This  process  the  gospel 
makes  known,  by  showing  us,  that 
Christ  died  for  our  sins,  and  satisfied 
the  majesty  of  law;  so  that  on  the  con- 
dition of  faith  in  Him,  the  condemna- 
tion is  remoTed,  and  the  belierer  is 
placed  in  a  state  of  justification  before 
God.  The  tenn  '*  damned"  is  a  form 
of  the  word  doomedj  and  properly 
signifies  condemned.  (Mark  xvi.  16.; 
John  T.  24;  Rom.  v.  1 ;  viii.  1,  83,  34.) 

~See  JU8TIFICA.TIOK. 

CONDUIT.— See  Pool. 

CONEY.  An  old  name  for  the  rab- 
bit. But  the  Hebrew  word  ahaphan, 
rendered  "coney,"  is  descriptive  of  an 
animal  chewing  the  cud;  (Lev.  xi.  5 ; 
Dent.  xiT.  7;)  inhabiting  mountains 
and  rocks;  (Ps.  ciy.  18;)  and  gregari- 
ous and  sagacious.  (ProT.  zxx.  26.) 
This  description  points  to  the  Hyrax 
Syriacus,  called  by  the  Arabs  totioor; 
an  animal  common  in  Palestine,  of  a 
duskier  colour,  and  of  a  stronger  build 
than  a  rabbit;  having  bristles  at  its 
month,  over  its  head,  and  down  its 
back ;  and  is  entirely  destitute  of  a  tail. 

CONFESSION.  The  open  and  pen- 
itential acknowledgment  which  a  per- 
son makes  of  his  sins.  The  Hebrew 
high.priest,  on  the  annual  ceremony  of 
expiation,  made  confession  of  sins  to 
Jehovah  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
people.  When  a  Hebrew  offered  a 
sacrifice  for  sin,  he  put  his  hand  on  the 
head  of  the  victim  and  confessed  his 
faults.  (Lev.  iv.  1—85.)  Also  to  ac- 
knowledge our  sins  and  offences  to 
God,  either  by  private  or  public  con- 
fession ;  or  to  our  neighbour  whom  we 
have  wronged.  (Ps.  xxxii.  5:  Matt. 
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liL  6;  James  v.  16;  1  John  L  9;  Josh. 
viL  19.)  Confession  also  signifies,  a 
public  acknowledgment  of  any  thing 
as  our  own, — ^to  own  and  profess  the 
truth  concerning  Christ;  (Matt.  x.  82;) 
so  also  Christ  will  confess  the  faithful 
in  the  day  of  judgment.  (Luke  xii.  8.) 
CONGREGATION.— See  Hebrews. 

CONIAH.— See  jBBOiACHZir. 

CONONIAH  =  whom  Jehovah  d^ 
fends.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Heie- 
kiah;  also  written  "Conaniah."  (2 
Chron.  xxxi.  12,  18;  xxxv.  9.) 

CONSCIENCE.  This  term  expresses 
ielf'knowUdge  reUtively  to  responsi. 
bility.  It  is  used  to  designate  that  state 
or  condition  of  mind  which  irresistibly 
feels  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong.  It  yeilds  pleasurable  emotions 
in  view  of  that  which  is  right ;  and  a 
feeling  of  violence  and  disorder  in 
view  of  that  which  is  wrong.  When 
axoused  to  action,  and  when  our  judg- 
ment is  not  deceived  as  to  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  its  decision  is 
always  in  accordance  with  "the  law 
written  intiie  heart."  Moreover,  '*its 
existence  within  us  is  an  evidence  for 
the  righteousness  of  God,  which  keeps 
its  ground  amid  all  the  disorders  and 
aberrations  to  which  human  nature  is 
liable.  For  as  the  existence  of  a  regu- 
lator in  a  disordered  watch  shows  the 
design  of  its  maker,  that  its  movement 
sho^d  harmonize  with  time;  so  con- 
science shows  the  design  of  our  Creator 
that  all  our  movements  should  harmo* 
nize  with  truth  and  righteousness." 
This  immediate  tribunal  is  established 
in  the  breast  of  every  man,  even  in  the 
heathen.  (Rom.  ii.  14,  15.)  It  mat 
be  weakened,  perverted,  stupified, 
defiled,  and  hardened,  in  various  ways; 
and  its  decisions  are  more  or  less  clear, 
just,  and  imperative,  according  to  the 
degree  of  improvement  in  the  under- 
standing and  heart,  and  especially  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  in  which  its 
purity  and  sensitiveness  have  been 
preserved  and  cultivated.  (John  viii. 
9;  Acts  xxiii.  1;  xxiv.  16;  Rom.  ix.  1; 
1  Tim.  i.  5;  Heb.  xiii.  18.)  While  it  is 
true,  that  in  matters  of  faith,  God  alone 
is  Lord  of  the  conscience;  so  are  we 
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20,)  with  Ood  the  Holy  GhoBt;  (2  Cor. 
xiii.  14;  Phil.  ii.  1:)  and  with  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  conjointly, 
as  dwelling  with  them,  and  making 
them  **an  hahitation  of  God  through 
the  Spirit."  (John  xiv.  23;  xrU.  20— 
23;  1  John  i.  8;  1  Cor.  xii.  4,  6  11, 
12;  Eph.  ii.  18—22;  1  John  t.  7.)  The 
saints  also  in  some  way  partake  of  the 
care  and  kindness  of  the  holy  angels, 
who  are  called  ^'ministering  spirits, 
sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who 
shall  he  heirs  of  salvation.*'  (Matt, 
xviii  10;  Luke  xv.  10;  Hcb.  i.  14.) 
The  holy  angels  formed  originally  with 
man  in  his  state  of  innocence,  one 
unity.  The  fall  which  severed  the  link 
between  man  and  God,  broke  also  that 
between  man  and  the  holy  world  of 
spirits.  By  being  reconciled  to  God 
throush  Christ,  we  are  once  more 
brougnt  under  one  Head  with  the 
heavenly  spirits,  (Eph.  i.  10,)  and  in 
the  state  ofperfection  enter  into  their 
society.  (Heb.  xii.  22, 23.)  The  com- 
munion of  saints  consists,  not  only  in 
the  external  fellowship  which  they 
have  in  the  word  and. ordinances  of 
religion,  (1  Cor.  x.  16,)  with  aU  the 
members  of  the  church,  but  they  have 
also,  individually,  by  the  communi- 
cation of  the  same  Holy  Spirit,  an 
intimate  spiritual  union  and  conjunc- 
tion with  lul  the  saints  on  earth  as  the 
living  members  of  Christ  (Col.  ii.  19; 
John  L  7.)  Nor  is  this  union  separat- 
ed by  the  death  of  any;  but  as  Christ, 
in  whom  they  live,  is  the  Lamb  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  so 
have  they  fellowship  with  all  the  saints, 
(Col.  i.  12,)  who  from  the  death  of 
Abel,  have  departed  in  the  true  faith 
and  fear  of  God,  and  now  enjoy  the 
presence  of  the  Father,  and  follow  the 
Jjunh  whithersoever  He  goeth:  "So 
then  they  which  be  of  faith  are  blessed 
with  faithful  Abraham."  (Gal.  iii.  9.) 

Aogelfl,  and  liTing  lalntB,  and  dead, 

Bat  one  oommonion  makn; 
All  ioln  in  Christ,  their  rltol  Head, 

And  of  His  love  partake, 

COMPANY.    A  large  "traveUlng 
eompany"  is  now  called  *'a  caravan;" 
and  this  mode  of  journeying  has  always 
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been  common  throiu^hout  the  East. 
(Gen.  xxxii.  7,  8.)  "VHien  persons  thus 
travelled,  they  provided  themselves 
with  every  necessary,  as  there  were  no 
inns  for  the  reception  of  travellers. 
The  wealthy,  and  the  females,  generally 
travelled  on  camels  or  asses,  which 
carried  not  only  their  merchandise, 
but  also  the  provisions  and  a  supply  of 
water,  and  the  requisite  cooking  uten- 
sils. Every  caravan  had  a  leader,  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  route  through 
the  desert,  and  with  the  situation  of 
the  cisterns  and  fountains.  The  com* 
pan^r  composing  a  caravan  sometimes 
consists  of  several  hundred  persons, 
and  as  many  thousand  camels.  They 
generally  start  early,  sometimes  before 
day;  and  contrive  to  arrive  at  the 
resting  place  before  the  close  of  the 
day.  Most  of  the  internal  trade  of  the 
East  is  still  conducted  by  means  of 
caravans.  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25 ;  Job  vi.  19 ; 
Isa.  xxi.  18.)  The  Hebrews  travelled 
in  caravans,  or  companies,  when  they 
wentup  to  Jerusalem  at  the  three  great 
annual  festivals.  (Ps.  cxxii.  1 — i^ 
Luke  ii.  42—44.) — See  Ivn. 

CONANLA.H.— See  CoKOinAH. 

CONCISION.— See  Cibgumozsion. 

CONCUBINE.  A  woman  who, 
without  being  married  to  a  man,  lives 
with  him  as  his  wife.  But  in  the  Old 
Testament  the  term  designates  a  lawful 
wife,  but  one  of  the  second  rank,  mfe- 
rior  to  the  mistress  of  the  house.  She 
differed  from  a  proper  wife  in  that  she 
was  not  married  by  solemn  stipulation. 
Her  issue  was  reputed  legitimate, 
though  the  children  of  the  first  wife 
were  preferred,  in  the  distribution  of 
the  inheritance.  Christianity  restores 
the  sacred  institution  of  marria|;e  to  its 
original  character,  and  concubinage  is 
ranked  with  fornication  and  adultery. 
(Gen.  XXV.  5,  6;  Deut.  xx.  10,  14;  2 
Sam.  xvi.  22;  Matt.  xix.  5;  1  Cor.  vii. 

2.) 
CONDEMNATION.    The  state  ot 

all  mankind,  as  offenders  against  God's 

law,  who  are  not  only  adjudged  to  be 

guilty,  but  have  passed  upon  them  the 

sentence  of  conaemnation.    The  day 

I  in  which  the  first  human  pair  violated 
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10^18.)  ThePhariBeespermittedeyen 
debtors  to  defraud  their  creditors,  b^ 
consecrating  their  debt  to  Qod;  as  if 
the  property  were  their  own,  and  not 
rather  the  right  of  their  creditors. 
(Matt.  XT.  1—9.) 

CORE.— See  Eobah. 

CORIANDER.  The  Hebrew  word 
gad,  designates  the  coriander,  an 
nmbelliferoas  plant,  generally  cnltiy  at- 
ed  in  the  East.  The  seeds,  which  are 
aromatic,  aboat  the  size  of  a  pepper- 
corn, are  freely  used  by  the  Orientals 
as  a  grateful  spice,  and  as  an  import- 
ant ingredient  in  corrie  powder.  The 
appearance  of  the  manna  which  fell 
in  the  wilderness  is  compared  to  cori- 
ander seed.  (Ex.  xyi.  31 ;  Nam.  xi.  7.) 

CORINTH.  A  celebrated  Grecian 
city,  the  capital  of  Acbaia  proper,  si- 
tuated on  the  isthmus  which  joins 
Peloponnesus — the  Morea— to  the  con- 
tinent of  Greece.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  populous  and  wealthy  cities  of 
Greece,  and  possessed  singmar  adyan- 
tages  for  commerce;  as  it  was  a  mart 
for  the  exchange  of  Asiatic  and  Euro- 
pean goods.  It  became  celebrated  for 
its  wMdth  and  magnificence,  as  well 
as  for  the  leaminff  and  ingenuity  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  city  was  famous 
for  the  worship  of  Venus ;  and  in  its 
yicinity  were  celebrated  the  Isthmian 
games.  Corinth  was  destroyed  by  the 
Romans  during  the  Achaian  war,  about 
146  B.O.  It  was  restored  by  Julius 
CiBsar,  and  became  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  proyince  of  Achaia  and  the 
seat  of  the  proconsuL  But  while  it 
soon  regained  its  ancient  splendour,  it 
also  relapsed  into  all  its  former  dis- 
sipation and  licentiousness.  Here 
Paul  resided  for  more  than  eighteen 
months,  and  gathered  a  large  church, 
which  was  afterwards  not  wholly  ex- 
empt from  Corinthian  yices.  (Acts 
xyui.  1—18 ;  xix.  1 ;  1  Cor.  i.  2 ;  2  Cor. 
i.  1,  28 ;  2  Tim.  iy.  20.)  In  the  late  war 
between  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  Corinth 
was  reduced  to  a  miserable  heap  of 
ruined  hoyels,  affording  yexy  insuffi- 
cient shelter  to  some  wretched  outcasts 
of  the  proyince  of  Roumelia.  The 
I  city  has  been  so  often  sacked  and 
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plundered,  that  not  a  column  of  the 
Corinthian  order  exists  in  the  place. 
Eyen  the  seyen  fine  fluted  columns  of 
MineryaChaUnitis,  of  the  more  ancient 
Doric  order,  which  haye  stood  the 
wear  of  so  many  centuries,  and  were 
so  interesting  to  the  antiquary,  were 
seyerdy  injured  by  the  terrible  earth- 
quake, which  on  the  2l8t  of  February, 
1858,  almost  destroyed  all  the  houses 
in  Corinth. 

CORINTHIANS,  Epistles  to thb. 
The  Pauline  origin  of  the  FirstEpistle 
is  alluded  to  by  IrensBus,  Ignatius,  Po- 
lycarp,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
others.  It  was  written  at  Ephesus, 
about  ▲.D.  57,  or  about  four  years  after 
the  church  at  Corinth  was  organized. 
During  that  intenral,  the  church  had 
been  diyided  by  several  parties,  each 
claiming  an  Apostle  as  their  chief.  And 
it  would  also  seem  that  some  false  tea- 
cher had  appeared  among  them,  and 
had  succeeded  in  exciting  strong  pre- 

i'udices  against  Paul.  To  yindicate 
lis  own  mmisterial  character  and  office 
from  the  aspersions  and  calumnies  that 
were  heaped  upon  him  by  his  opposers, 
to  defend  and  establish  the  doctrines 
which  he  had  preached  to  them,  and  to 
answer  some  encjuiries  they  had  put  to 
him,  and  to  furnish  them  with  rules  of 
conduct  adapted  to  their  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, temptations,  and  faults, 
seem  to  haye  been  the  main  design  of 
this  first  Epistle.  (1  Cor.  i.  10--31 ; 
yii.  1.)  It  contains  also  the  most  per- 
fect and  triumphant  argument  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  (1  Cor.  xy. 
3—57.)  Dr  Dayidson  calls  this  Epistle 
^'the  Apostle's  master-piece  of  prac- 
tical theolo^,  as  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  is  of  doctrinal."  The  Pauline 
origin  of  the  SecondEpistleto  the  Corin- 
thians is  attested  by  Irennns,  Athenogo- 
ras,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertulllan, 
andothers.  It  appearsto  haye  been  writ- 
ten at  Philippi,  about  a.  d.  58.  It  seems 
to  haye  been  the  design  of  the  Apostle 
to  continue  the  good  influence  which 
the  former  Epistle  had  exerted,  and  to 
furnish  grounds  of  comfort  and  confi- 
dence to  the  steadfast  belieyers.  He 
refers  to  his  own  labours  among  them ; 
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and  exhorts  them,  to  contribute  for  the 
poor  saints  in  Jndea.  He  also  asserts 
his  apostlic  power  and  character  in  the 
face  of  his  refractory  enemies.  Some 
hare  supposed,  from  1  Cor.  y.  9,  that 
the  Apostle  had  written  another  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  which  is  no  longer 
extant.  However,  we  see  no  grounds 
whatever  for  supposing  that  anj  book 
of  the  New  Testament  is  lost. 

CORMORANT.  A  water-bird,  about 
the  size  of  a  goose.  The  Hebrew  word 
thalaky  rendered  **  cormorant,"  desig- 
nates aplun^^ng-fowly  perhaps  a  species 
of  tern,  which  easts  itself  from  high 
rocks  into  the  water  after  fish.  Dr 
Geddes  renders  it  '*  the  sea-gull." 
(Lot.  xi.  17 ;  Dent  xiv.  17.)  The  He* 
brew  word  kaaih  rendered  ^  cormor- 
ant," in  Isa.  xxxIt.  11 ;  Zeph.  ii.  14, 
seems  to  denote  the  pelican. 

CORN.~See  Wheat. 

CORN£LIUS=a  horn.  A  Roman 
centurion  at  Csesarea.  He  was  a  Gen- 
tile b^  birth,  and  though  an  heaUien, 
he  eYidentlj  had  not  received  the  grace 
of  God  in  rain.  He  and  his  house 
walked  according  to  the  measure  of 
light  with  which  thej  were  favoured, 
and  thej  were  accepted  of  God.  Hence, 
though  regarded  bv  the  Jews  as  an  un- 
clean person,  the  nighest  character  is 
given  of  him  as  "  a  devout  man,  and 
one  that  feared  God."  (Acts.  x.  86.) 
His  contact  with  the  Jews  at  Csesarea 
may  have  contributed  to  his  enlighten- 
ment in  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  and  his  mind  may  have  been  thus 
prepared  for  fuller  revelations  of 
Divine  truth.  His  prayers  were  heard 
in  heaven;  and  God  was  pleased  to 
send  Peter  to  make  known  to  him  the 
plan  of  salvation  through  a  cruci- 
ncd  and  risen  Redeemer.  Thus  the 
door  of  faith  was  opened  to  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  Cornelius  and  his  famUy  became 
converts  to  the  Christian  religion. 
(Acts  X.  1 — 18.) 

CORNER-STONE.  The  large  and 
massive  stone  on  which  the  angles  of 
a  building  rest,  in  order  to  unite  the 
different  sides.  Hence  Christ,  as  the 
Foundation  of  the  Christian  church, 
U  also  called  <'the  Head,"  or  «« Chief 
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Comer  Stone,"  inasmuch  as  He  unites 
in  one  compact  and  regular  building, 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  constitntine  them 
'*  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord."  (Jer.  li. 
26;  Eph.  ii.  20;  Isa.  xxviii.  16;  Zech. 
X.  4  ;  Matt.  xxi.  42 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  6.)  And, 
as  Christ  will  be  the  cause  of  aggravat- 
ed condemnation  to  those  who  reject 
Him,  He  is  called  "a  stone  of  stumb- 
ling." (Isa.  viii.  14;  Matt.  xxi.  44; 
Rom.  ix.  82,  88;  1  Cor.  i.  23;  1  Pet. 
ii.8.) 

CORNET.  The  Hebrew  word 
shophaTf  rendered  "comet,"  (1  Chron. 
XV.  28;  2  Chron.  xv.  14 ;  Ps.  xcvui.  6; 
Hos.  V.  89)  designates  an  instrument  of 
music,  either  made  of  horn,  or  shaped 
like  a  horn,  and  giving  a  loud  shrill 
sound.  The  word  menaanUm^  rendered 
"comet,"  (2  Sam.  vi.  6,)  denotes  the 
sistrtottf  an  instrument  something  like 
the  triauffle  with  rings.  The  term  iumia, 
rendered  "comet,"designatesthehom, 
or  comet.  (Dan.  iii.  6, 7, 10, 16.)— See 
Tbdmpbt. 

CORRUPTION,  Mount  op.— See 
Olivxs,  Moxtkt  of. 

COSAM= an  oracle,  divine  sentence. 
One  of  Christ's  ancestors.  (Luke  iii. 
28.) 

COUCH.— See  Bed. 

COUNCIL.  The  Sanhedrin  or  su- 
preme council  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
was  composed  of  seventy  memben  be- 
sides the  high  priest,  in  imitation  of 
the  seventy  elders  appointed  by  Moses. 
(Num.  xL  16 — ^25 :  Jos.  Ant,  ix.  i.  1.) 
The  members  were  selected  from  the 
former  high  priests  and  the  chief  priests 
or  heads  of  the  twenty-four  courses, 
elders,  and  scribes  or  lawyers.  The 
high  priest  for  the  time  being  was  er- 
officio  president;  and  a  vice-president 
sat  at  nis  right  hand.  The  Sanhedrin 
had  cognisance  of  aU  important  causes, 
both  civU  and  ecclesiastical;  and  ap- 
pear to  have  met  ordinarily  in  a  hall 
not  far  from  the  temple;  though  on 
extraordinary  occasions  they  were 
sometimes  convened  in  the  high  priest's 
palace*  (Matt.  xxvi.  8 — 67.)  It  was 
before  this  tribunal  that  Chnst  was  ar- 
rainged.  (John  xix.  6—16;  Matt.  ii. 
4;  V.  22;  xxvi.  69;  Mark  xiv.  66;  zv. 
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1;  John  xL  47;  Acta  v.  21,  27.  84,  41; 
xxii.SO;  xxiiL  1,  15,  20,28;  xxiv.20.) 
Tlie  '*  JudgmflDt,"  and  other  local  tri- 
buiala  were  lubordinate  to  the  High 
CooncH.  CMatt.  v.  21. 22 ;  Mark.  xiiL9.) 

COURT.— See  Housb. 

COVENANT.  The  Hebrew  word 
herith,  rendered  ^'corenant,"  maj  re- 
fer to  the  eating  together  of  the  con- 
tracting parties;  or,  as  others  think, 
to  the  cutting  in  pieces  of  the  Tictims 
which  were  sacrinced  on  concluding  a 
solemn  corenant,  and  between  the 
parts  of  which  the  contracting  parties 
were  aocostomed  to  pass.  {Qtn,  xr.  9 — 
81 ;  Jer.  xxxiv.  18.)  Hence  a  covenant 
is  properly  an  agreement  between  two 
parties,  contracted  deliberately,  and 
with  solemnity.  But  where  one  of  the 
parties  is  infinitely  superior  to  the 
other,  as  in  a  corenant  between  God 
and  man,  the  term  cannot  signify  a 
mutual  compact,  but  rather  an  arrange' 
ment  or  promise  on  the  part  of  God  in 
respect  to  men,  in consequcnceof  which 
certain  blessings  are  secured  to  them 
by  His  promise,  on  condition  that  they 
comply  with  the  demands  which  He 
makes,  by  obedience  to  His  precepts. 
(Gen.  X.  12;  Ex.  xxxir.  10—12.)  So 
also  the  Greek  term  diatkeke,  like  the 
Hebrew  berith,  embraces  both  precept 
SLud promise;  and  the  words  are  com- 
monly used  to  designate  the  whole 
Jewish  economy  or  dispensation,  with 
its  conditions  and  promises.  (Ex.  xix. 
5;  Dent.  ir.  13;  ix.  9 — 11;  Num.  x. 
33;  Acts  Tii.  8;  Bom.  ix.  4.)  The 
first  covenant  with  the  Hebrews  was 
made  when  the  Lord  chose  Abraham 
and  his  posterity  for  his  people,  and 
the  seal  of  it  was  circumcision;  (Gen, 
xvii.  1 — 14 ;)  a  solemn  renewal  ot  this 
covenant  was  made  at  Sinai,  compre- 
hendinjc  all  who  faithfully  observed  the 
law  of  Moses.  (Ex.  xxiv.  7 — 8 ;  Gal. 
iU.  17;  iv.  24)  Hence  this  is  called 
**the  old  tesumcn^"  (2  Cor.  iu.  14,) 
or  "the  first  covenant."  (Heb.  viii.  7, 
9, 13;  ix.  1.)  The  term  "covenant" 
is  also  employed  in  a  similar  way,  in 
order  to  designate  the  new  economy  or 
dispensation  of  Christ,  with  all  its  con- 
ditions and  promised  blessings,  which 
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Qod  established  for  the  benefit  of  aU 
nations,  through  Jesus  Christ,  themoet 
exalted  of  all  uie  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham; and  which  was  the  development 
of  that  scheme  which  was  begun  by 
God  with  the  promise  of  a  son  to  Abra- 
ham. This  is  called  '*the  new  testa- 
ment," (2  Cor.  iii.  6,)  "the  second 
covenant,*'  (Heb.  viii.  7,  8,)  also  "the 
better  covenant,"  (Heb.  viii.  6 — 13,) 
inasmuch  as  it  affords  much  greater 
privileges.  (Jer.  xxxi.81 — S4.)  The 
"new  covenant"  of  which  Christ  is 
the  Author  and  Mediator,  is  the  most 
solemn  and  perfect  of  the  covenants  of 
Gk>d  with  men.  It  comprehends  all 
who  believe  in  Him,  ana  are  in  His 
church;  and,  as  an  ** everlasting  cove- 
nant," must  subsist  to  the  end  of  time. 
The  Son  of  God  is  the  guarantee  of  it; 
it  is  confirmed  or  ratified  by  His  blood  ; 
the  end  and  object  of  it  is  eternal  life 
to  every  believer ;  and  its  constitution 
and  laws  are  infinitely  more  exalted 
tluui  those  of  the  former  covenant. 
(Mark  xiv.  24 ;  1  Cor.  xL  25 ;  Heb. 
ix.  14—18 ;  xu.  24.)  The  old  cove- 
nant, which  had  no  power  to  remove 
the  qriritnal  penalty  of  gnilt,  embodied 
a  symbolical  representation  of  the  great 
blessings  and  truths  unfolded  in  the 
new  and  better  covenant.  Attd,thon|^ 
the  new  covenant  was  not  ratified  1m- 
fore  the  death  of  Christ,  yet  was  it  re- 
vealed to  the  saints  of  Uie  former  dis- 
pensation, who  enjoyed  salvation 
through  prospective  faith  in  His  sacri- 
ficial death.  (Heb.  ix.  16— 2a)  A 
"covenant  of  salt,"  perhaps  ratified  by 
eating  salt,  designates  a  perpetual  or 
an  everlasting  covenant.  (Num.  xviii. 
19;  Lev.  iL  13;  2  Chron.  ziii.  5.) 

COW.-— The  Hebrew  word  paroth^ 
rendered  "  kine,"  (Gen.  xli.  2,  3,  4,) 
and  "  heifer,"  (Num.  xix.  2,)  properly 
signifies  heifers  or  young  cows  in  milk; 
(1  Sam.  vi.  7 ;  Job  xxi  10 ;)  also  as 
bearing  the  yoke.  (Hos.  iv.  16.)  By 
the  Mosaic  law,  (Lev.  xxii.  28,)  a  cow 
and  her  calf  were  not  to  be  killed  on 
the  same  day.  Similar  precepts  are 
found  in  Ex.  xxiii.  19  ;  Dent.  xxii.  8, 
7.  Whether  they  were  designed  to 
elevate     the     people,      ana      thus 
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prerent  inhumanity,  or  referred  to 
some  heathen  cnstom,  ia  uncertain. 

COZ=a  ihom  A  descendant  of 
Jadab.  (1  Chron.  it.  8.) 

COZBl=fying,  false.  The  daughter 
of  a  Midianite  prince,  whom  Phinehas 
slew,  in  the  Hebrew  camp.  (Num. 
XXV.  15, 18.) 

CRACKNEXi&— See  Bbeas. 

CRAKE.  A  large  bird  of  passage, 
belonging  to  the  heron  tribe.  But  the 
two  Hebrew  words  sus  and  offttry  ren- 
dered ''crane"  and  swallow,"  may 
■ignifj  the  ''swallow  twittering,"  or 
"chattering."  (Isa.  xxxviii.  14.) 
Bochart  holds  that  the  term  o^r 
designates  the  crane,  and  that  sus, 
denotes  a  species  of  "swallow."  (Jer. 
viii.  7.) 

CREATION.  In  the  opening  of 
the  archaic  documents,  incorporated 
by  Moses  in  Genesis,  we  haye  the  in* 
spired  narratire  of  the  creation ;  which 
was  probably  Divinely  revealed  to  the 
father  of  the  human  race.  (Qen.  i,l — 81; 
ii.  1 — ^26.)  It  may  have  been,  that  while 
the  first  of  men  was  in  "  a  deep  sleep  "  or 
vision,  the  Creator  caused  the  scenery 
of  the  work  of  each  day — ^in  the  process 
of  creation — to  float  before  his  Divinely 
enlightened  imagination.  Hence, 
Adam,  probably  the  writer  of  these 
primeval  records,  simply  describes 
what  the  Spirit  of  inspiration  had 
caused  to  pass — as  in  a  succession  of 
pictures — in  review  before  his  mind. 
(Gen.  ii.  21 — ^23.)  Prom  these  most 
ancient  records,  and  equally  from 
scientific  deductions,  we  learn,  that  at 
m  point  in  the  flow  of  infinite  duration 
cailed  "the  beginning,"  God  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth.  The  crea- 
tion of  the  material  and  intellectual 
universe  is  also  expressly  ascribed  to 
Christ— the  Word.  (John  i.-8;  Col. 
i.  16.)  The  first  act  of  creation  was 
the  origination  of  the  matter  of  the 
nniverse.  And  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  original  state  of  matter  which 
God  created  "  to  make"— brought  into 
existence  for  the  purpose  of  making 
into  Tarioos  forms  and  adaptations 
— was  the  ^oseoitf,  as  that  is  the  sim- 
plest and  most  homogeneous  of  aU 
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forms  of  matter.  He  who  is  infinite 
in  power,  by  His  word  then  formed 
the  dependent  universe  in  all  its 
extent,  as  existing  at  that  point  which 
was  the  first  in  a  series  of  Divine 
arrangements. 

After  the  Jirst  verse  of  Genesis, 
which  declares  the  beginning  creation 
of  all  things,  an  immense  interval,  of 
which  no  account  is  preserved,  suc- 
ceeds, before  the  scenes  described  in 
the  second  verse.  During  this  vast  in- 
terval, of  perhaps  millions  of  years, 
the  earth  passed  through  the  various 
changes  which  geology  i  ndicates.  From 
an  igneous  mass,  the  crust  of  the  earth 
had  gradually  cooled  down,  and  the 
waters  frequently  prevailed  on  its  sur- 
face. Under  its  several  altered  condi- 
tions there  were  successive  creations 
and  destructions  of  plants  and  animals, 
the  remains  of  which  appear  embedded 
in  the  rocks;  showing  how,  in  slow 
and  solemn  majesty  as  period  succeeded 
period,  the  several  dynasties  of  fish, 
reptiles,  birds,  and  mammiferous  qua- 
drupeds have,  after  the  lapse  of 
unlmown  ages,  reigned  in  turn ;  each 
in  succession  ushering  in  a  higher 
scene  of  existence.  During  this  interval 
of  undefined  periods  the  volcanic  fires 
had  fused  and  crystallized  the  granite 
and  other  igneous  rocks,  electrical 
shocks  had  interlaced  the  earth  with 
veins  of  metal,  ferruginous  deposits 
of  primeval  waters  were  turned  into 
iron,  fragments  of  rocks  were  ground 
into  sand  and  clay,  primeval  forests 
and  plants  were  turned  into  coal,  races 
of  animals  were  changed  into  masses 
of  chalk  and  limestone,  and  the  con- 
stant action  of  the  water  had  worn 
and  washed  down  the  surfaces  of  rocks 
into  valleys  and  plains  of  vegetable 
soil.  The  internal  fires,  raging  in 
their  prison-house,  frequently  burst 
through  the  crust  which  confined  them, 
and  mountains  and  continents  were 
upheaved  from  their  ocean  beds  where 
they  had  been  formed,  and  stratified 
rocks  were  tilted  from  their  horizontal 
position,  while  the  older  continents 
were  in  their  turn  gradually  washed 
away  and  deposited  in  the  bottom  of 
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the  primeral  seas,  to  be  stratified  and 
formed  anew.  The  nnmerons  strata 
composing  the  yarions  rocks,  and  the 
successire  groups  of  petrified  animals, 
some  of  which  were  terrible  in  size  and 
form,  while  of  others,  many  thousands 
are  found  in  a  square  inch  of  stone 
—entombed  at  the  depth  of  thousands 
of  feet  from  the  surface,  show,  that 
during  these  apparently  endless  cycles, 
one  series  of  strata  after  another  was 
deposited,  elevated,  and  peopled  with 
vegetable  and  animal  life,  to  be  oblit- 
erated and  give  place  to  another,  till 
the  last  of  tne  series.  Thus  was  the 
earth,  with  its  inexhaustible  treasures, 
preparing,  by  infinite  Wisdom  and  Be- 
nevolence, for  the  habitation  of  the 
human  race. 

From  the  secoiuf  verse  in  Genesis  and 
onwards,  we  have  an  account  of  what 
took  place  on  the  portion  of  the  earth 
destined  for  the  first  habitation  of 
man.  As  in  the  previous  changes 
through  which  the  earth  had  passed, 
during  the  successive  periods  of  the 
undefined  interval,  we  hare  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  anyone  of  them,  during 
the  same  period,  was  universaJ  in  its 
extent;  so  also  the  narrative  of  the 
six  days  may  refer  to  the  whole  earth, 
but  others  think  that  it  can  only  refer 
to  that  portion  in  which  man  was  to 
be  first  placed.  The  region  of  the 
Adamic  creation,  Br.  Pye  Smith  sap- 
poses,  was  a  part  of  Asia,  lying 
between  the  Cfaucasian  ridge,  the 
Caspian  sea,  and  Tartary,  on  the  north ; 
the  Persian  and  Indian  Seas  on  the 
south ;  and  the  high  mountain  ridges 
which  run  at  considerable  distances, 
on  the  eastern  and  the  western  fiimk. 
This  section  of  the  earth  was  first,  by 
atmospheric  and  geological  causes  of 
previous  operation — ^perhaps  the  sub- 
aidence  of  the  region  oy  the  movement 
of  the  igneous  mass  below — under  the 
will  of  the  Almighty,  brought  into  the 
condition  of  ntperfidcU  rutn,  or  some 
kind  of  general  disorder,  designated  by 
the  Hebrew  words  tohu  vabohu,  rendered 
^  without  form  and  void."  This  region 
is  described  as  overflowed  widi  water, 
and  its  atmospherci  in  consequence  of 
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the  subsidence,  so  turbid  that  extreme 
gloominess  prevailed.  The  Divine 
power  acted  through  the  laws  of  gravity 
and  molecular  attraction ;  and,  where 
requisite,  in  an  immediate,  extra- 
ordinary, or  miraculous  manner.  The 
atmosphere  became  so  far  cleared  as 
to  be,  in  some  manner,  pervious  to 
light;  the  watery  vapour  collected  into 
clouds ;  elevations  of  land  took  place 
by  igneous  force ;  the  waters  flowed  off 
into  the  lower  parts;  the  land  was 
clothed  with  vegetation  instantly  crea- 
ted ;  the  atmosphere  became  pellucid 
by  the  brightness  of  the  sun ;  animals 
were  produced  by  immediate  creation 
in  the  vigour  of  their  nature ;  and  last 
of  all,  Gk>d  formed  man:  **In  the  image 
of  God  created  He  him." 

Here,  in  six  natural  days,  took  place 
all  that  is  recorded  from  the  second 
verse  of  the  inspired  narrative.  Other 
centres  of  pre- Adamite  creations  were 
still  existing,  in  different  parts  of  the 
earth,of  animals  andvegetablesadapted 
to  the  several  climates;  but  responsible 
man,  the  crowning  act  of  the  Creator, 
the  summary  of  all  perf  ectionsscattered 
through  the  animal  kingdom,  and  a 
small  number  of  animsls  peculiarly 
serviceable  to  him,  are  endowed  with 
a  capacity  of  adaptation  to  nearly  all 
the  differences  of  climate  and  other 
circumstances  of  every  region  of  the 
earth.  With  the  introduction  of  the 
human,  heaven-aspiring  dynasty,  into 
the  scene  of  existence,  the  globe  and 
its  inhabitants  were  completed,  creation 
ceased,  and  God's  moral  government 
on  earth  began.  Then  came  the 
morning  of  the  Sabbath,  or  seventh 
day  of  rest,  of  which  no  evening  is 
mentioned.  (Heb.  iv.  10.)  Since  the 
beginning  of  this  day  which  was  the 
first  day  of  man's  existence, — though, 
by  the  operation  of  laws  continuiuly 
in  action,  certain  geological  areas, 
both  of  land  and  water,  have  been 
formed,  no  new  species  of  plants  or 
animals  have  been  created.  The  forces 
of  nature  have  steadU^  pursued  their 
wonted  paths,  maintaining  that  admi- 
rable equilibrium  which  we  now  behold, 
and  which  is  necessary  for  our  exist- 
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ence.    With  the  present  dynAstr,  all  ^ 
moFement,  all  progress  has  passed  into 
the  realm  of  mankind,  which  is  now, 
under  Infinite  Providence,  accomplish- 
ing its  task  of  education,  for  a  fnUer 
development  in  the  dynasty  of  the  fu- 
tore.    God's  Sahbath  of  rest  may  be 
the  present  epoch  of  our  globe ;  and 
the  work  of  bedemption — ^the  eleva- 
tory  process  of  the  present  dynasty  of 
probation  and  trial,  may  be  the  work 
of  His  Sabbath  day,  as  it  is  the  only 
possible  provision  for  that  final  act  of 
re-creation  to  "everlasting  life,"  which 
shaXL  nsher  in  the  terminal,  dynasty. 
— See  Eabth. 
CREATOR.— See  God. 
CREDITOR.— See  Debt. 
CRESCENS=^oiffiR^.  A  Christian 
at  Rome.    (2  Tim.  iv.  10.) 

CRET£=^fu/o/M6  refugees  or  ex- 
iles,   A  large  island  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean  Sea,    also   called  "Cand^;" 
(Acts  xxviL  7,  12,  18,  21,  margin;) 
now  called  Candia,    It  was  anciently 
celebrated  for  its  hundred  cities,  whence 
the  epithet  Hecatompolis.    (Hom.  B. 
ii.  649.)    Crete  is  still  remarkable  for 
its  delightful  clim^e  and  fertile  soil. 
Oil,  com,  fruit  trees,  and  vines  are 
among  its  principal  productions.    The 
Cretans  were  excellent  sailors,  and  its 
vessels  visited  aU  coasts.    The  charac- 
ter of  this  people  was  not  of  the  most 
favourable  description,  which  accounts 
for  the  quotation  the  Apostle  has  given 
from  Epimenides,  a  Cretan  sage  and 
poet:  *'The  Cretians  are  always  liars." 
(Tit.  i.  12;  Pol.  iv.  8, 11;  Xen.  An.  i. 
2, 90  Paul,  in  his  voyage  from  Corinth 
to  Ephesus,  en-route  for  Syria,  appears 
to  have  visited  Crete,  whether  purpose- 
1/y  or  in  one  of  his  perils  by  sea  we 
cannot  tell;  and  to  have  left  Titus 
behind  him.    (Acts  xviii.  18,  19;  Tit. 
i.  6 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  25, 26.)  The  population 
of  Crete  was  estimated,  at  the  time  of 
the  insurrection  in   1866,    at    about 
300,000  persons,  of  which  only  10,000 
are  Mussulmans,  and  the  remainder 
Christians  of  the  Greek  race.    The 
island   is   still  under  the  detestable 
government  of  the  Turks,  instead  of 
being  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 
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CRETES,  CRETIANS.  -See  Crbte. 

CRIMSON.— See  Sgablbt. 

CRISPING  PINS.  The  Hebrew 
word  ^anttm  rendered  "  crisping  pins,*^ 
properly  signifies  pouches,  pockets,  pur" 
sesj  of  a  conical  form.  (Isa.  iii.  22.)  It 
is  rendered  "bag."  (2  Kings  v.  23.) 
They  appear  to  have  been  richly  orna- 
mented purses,  which  the  women  wore 
attached  to  their  girdles. 

CRISPUS=ciirLf.  A  ruler  of  the 
synagogue  at  Corinth,  baptised  by 
Paul.    (Acts  xviii.  8 ;  1  Cor.  i.  U.) 

CROSS.    Crucifixion  was  regarded 
by  the  Romans  as  the  basest  and  most 
ignominious  death,  deserved  only  by 
traitors  and  rebels;  among  which  last 
Jesus  was  reckoned,  on  the  ground  of 
His  making  Himself  jdng  or  Messiah. 
(Luke  xxiil.  1 — 15.)    It  was  called  an 
accursed  or  infamous  death.    (Dent. 
xxxi.  23;  Gal.  iii.  13;  1  Cor.  i.  23; 
Phil.  ii.  8;  Heb.  xii.  2.)    The  person 
subjected  to  this  punishment  was  de* 
prived  of  his  clothes,  excepting  some- 
thing around  his  loins ;  and  then  beaten 
with  rods  or  whips.  Jesus  was  crowned 
with  thorns  and  made  the  subject  of 
mockery;  but  insults  of  this  kind  were 
not  among  the  ordinary  attendants  of 
crucifixion.    (Matt,  xxvii.  29;  Mark 
XT.  17;  John  xix.  2,  5.)    After  the 
scourging  the  individual  was  compelled 
to  bear  his  own  cross  to  the  place  of 
execution.  The  cross  usually  consisted 
of  a  piece  of  wood  erected  perpendicu- 
larly, and  intersected  by  another  at 
right  angles  near  the  top,  so  as  to  re- 
semble the  letter  f*    '^^^  offence  for 
which  the  person  suffered,  was  some- 
times inscribed  over  the  cross.    ^John 
xix.  19,  20.)    On  the  perpendicular 
beam  of  the  cross,  which  rarely  exceeded 
ten  feet  in  height,  there  projected  a 
piece  of  wood  which  served  as  a  support 
to  the  body.    The  victim  was  elevated 
to  the  projection,  his  hands  and  feet 
were  then  nailed  to  the  cross.     In 
order  to  render  the  sufferer  less  sensible 
to  pain,  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of 
given  him  a  medicated  drink  of  wine 
and  myrrh;  (Prov.  xxxi  6;)  this  the 
Redeemer  rejected.  But  He  partook  of 

the  refreshing  drink  of  vinegar  and 
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water  offered  to  him  bj  the  Boman 
soldier.  (Slatt.  xxyU.  84,  48.)  The 
ezectttioners  were  allowed  the  apparel 
of  the  sufferer,  as  the  perquisite  of  their 
office.  (Ps.  xzii.  18 ;  Matt,  xzrii.  35.) 
The  cmcified  person  lingered  until  life 
became  extinct,  not  so  much  by  loss  of 
blood  from  the  wounds  in  the  hands 
and  feet,  as  from  the  exhaustion  con- 
sequent on  the  slow  process  of  nervous 
irritation,  accompanied  with  intense 
thirst.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
persons  to  linger  two  or  more  days  on 
the  cross;  hence  the  surprise  of  Pilate 
at  the  comparatiye  suddenness  of 
Christ's  death.  (SCark  xy.  44.)  In  many 
cases  death  was  mercifully  accelerated, 
by  breaking  the  bones,  or  piercing  the 
vital  organs.  According  to  the  Jewish 
law  the  body  was  removed  at  the 
approach  of  snnset,  and  buried  the  same 
day.  (Dent.  xxi.  22, 23.)  The  imme- 
diate physical  cause  of  the  death  of 
Christ  can  scarcely  be  ascribed,  as 
some  have  supposed,  to  rupture  of  the 
heart,  produced  by  extreme  mental 
agony,  under  the  wei^t  of  the  sins  of 
the  world.  The  night  of  agony  and 
restless  f  ati|^  which  He  had  endured, 
and  the  pamful  posture  of  the  body 
upon  the  cross,  would  cause  an  abundant 
flow  of  blood  to  the  pulmonary,  and 
other  veins  and  arteries  about  the 
heart  and  chest,  whicb  there  accumu- 
lating, would  rapidly  produce  exhaus- 
tion. After  enduring  the  sufferings  of 
the  cross  about  six  hours,  He  may 
have  been  still  faintly  alive,  though  to 
the  Roman  soldier  who  pierced  His 
side  He  was  apparently  dead,  because 
otherwise,  the  blood  would  not  have 
flowed,  and  because  the  loud  cry 
which  He  uttered  is  a  symptom  of 
syncope  from  too  great  a  congestion  of 
blood  about  the  heart.  The  spear- 
wound,  whence  flowed  the  blooa  and 
watery  liquid — lymph  or  serum — ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  the  cavity  of 
the  chest,  perhaps  the  pericardium, 
and  must  have  been  necessarily  fatal. 
Thus  was  the  Lamb  slain  for  us.  And 
by  the  rending  of  the  veil  of  His  flesh, 
and  the  shedding  of  His  blood,  every 
hindrance  was  not  only  removed,  but 
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a  new  and  life-giving  way  of  access  to 
the  Father  of  an  Infinite  Majesty,  was 
consecrated  for  every  believing  souL 
(Heb.  X.  19,  20.) 

CROWN.  The  Hebrew  word  nouer, 
designates  the  fillet  or  diadem,  worn 
on  the  mitre  by  the  Hebrew  high 
priest  as  a  mark  of  consecration.  It 
was  ornamented  with  a  plate  of  gold, 
and  had  the  inscription,  "Holiness  to 
Jehovah."  (Ex.  xxviii.  36,  87;  xxix. 
6,  xxxix.  30,  31.)  Also  the  diadem 
or  crown  as  worn  by  kings.  (2  Sam. 
i.  10;  2  Kings  xi.  12;  2  Chron.  xxiii. 
11;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  89;  cxxxii.  IS;  Zech. 
ix.  16.)  The  Hebrew  word  aiarah 
denotes  the  royal  diadem  or  crown, 
probably  of  pure  gold.  (2  Sam.  xii. 
30;  Ps.  xxL  3;  Esek.  xxi.  26.)  Also 
the  convivial  tiara,  or  other  head  or- 
nament, with  which  guests  were  crown- 
ed. (Sol.  Song  iii.  11;  Isa.  xxviii  1; 
Est.  viii.  15.)  Figuratively  "crown" 
is  said  of  everything  which  serves  for 
ornament  and  dignity.  (Job  xix.  9 ; 
Prov.  xii.  4 ;  xiv.  24 ;  xvi.  31 ;  xvii.  6.) 
Pilate's  guards  placed  acrowuof  thorns 
upon  the  head  of  Christ,  in  order  to 
insult  Him  under  the  character  of  king 
of  the  Jews.  (Matt,  xxvii.  29.)  The 
crown  of  olive,  laurel,  or  parsley,  worn 
by  the  victor  in  the  Grecian  games, 
soon  withered ;  but  for  the  Christian 
conqueror  there  is  laid  up  a  crown  of 
life.  (2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  25 ; 
Rev.  ii.  10.) 

CRUCIFY.— See  Cross. 

CRUSE.— See  Bottlb. 

CRYSTAL.  A  glass-like  transpa- 
rent stone,  the  most  refined  kind  of 
quartz,  found  in  rocks,  hence  called 
rock-crystid.  The  Hebrew  word  zeka-- 
kithy  rendered  '*  crystal,"  signifies  glass, 
(Job  xxviii.  17.)  The  word  gabishy 
rendered  '*  pearls,"  denotes  tc«,  tropic- 
ally crystal.  (Job  xxviii.  18.)  And  the 
word  kerahh  is  rendered  '4ce;"  (Job 
vi.  16;)  "frost;"  (Gen.  xxxi.  40;)  and 
"crystal."  (Ezek.  i.  22.^  So  also  the 
Greek  name  brustaUosy  like  the  Hebrew 
terms,  denotes  anything  congwUd^pel- 
htcid,  hence  it  was  natural  to  transfei 
that  name  to  this  colourless  stone. 
Rev.  iv.  6;  xziL  1.) 
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CUBIT.  A  Hebrew  meaiore  of 
lengthy  eqnal  to  the  distance  from  the 
elbow  to  the  end  of  the  middle  finger, 
«nd  nsually  reckoned  at  six  hand- 
breadths  or  twenty-one  inches,  which 
was  the  same  as  the  Egyptian  cubit.  A 
larger  cubit  of  seren  hand-breadths, 
caUed  ''the  cubit  and  an  hand-breath," 
or  twenty-four  and  a  half  inches,  is  men- 
tioned in  Ezek.  xl.  5 ;  xliii.  13,  com- 
pared with  2  Chron.  iii.  3;  which  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  the  Babylonian 
cubit  It  is  probable  that  the  cubit 
varied  in  different  countries,  and  at 
different  times.  (Gten.  vi.  15;  Ex.  xxr. 
10 ;  Ezek.  xii.  8 ;  John  xxi.  8 ;  Bev. 
xxi.  17.)  "  Which  of  you  by  taking 
thought  can  add  one  cubit  unto  his 
stature,"  properly  means  '*  one  cubit  to 
his  age  or  Ufetmie."  QiUiU  ▼!.  27; 
Luke  xii  25^ 

CUCKOW.  The  Hebrew  word  sAaA- 
hc^h,  rendered  *'cuckow/'  may  desig- 
nate the  Egyptian  sea-swallow,  which 
has  a  resemblance  to  a  gull ;  or  perhaps 
some  of  the  larger  petrels  which 
abound  in  the  east  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. (Ltr.  xL  16;  Dent.  xiv. 
15.) 

CUCUMBEB.  The  Hebrew  word 
kishuinif  well  rendered  "cucumber," 
designates  »  yegetable  very  plentiful 
in  this  East,  espeeially  in  Egypt.  Some 
of  the  rarieties  are  yqtj  large,  of  fine 
flayoor,  and  form  a  great  part  of  the 
food  of  the  people,  especially  during 
the  hot  months.  (N  urn.  xi.&)  They  are 
sometimes  boiled  and  eaten  with 
rin^gar;  or  filled  with  flesh  and  aro- 
matics,  and  made  into  a  kind  of  pud- 
ings,  which  eat  yexy  well.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  they  grow  yery  ra- 
pidly. They  are  still  cultiyated,  as 
they  were  anciently  by  the  Hebrews, 
in  Palestine  in  large  quantities.  (Isa. 
i.  8.) — See  Mblok. 

CUMMIN.  The  Hebrew  word  cam- 
•HNi,  designates  the  '*  cummin,"  an 
nmbelliferous  annual  plant,  cloBely 
allied  in  its  structure  and  properties 
to  the  coriander  and  caraway,  and 
stiU  cultiyated  in  the  East,  on  account 
of  the  aromatic  seeds  which  are  prin- 
dpally  used  at  a  condiment,  with 
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the  Hebrews  it  was  cultiyated 
ploughed  fields,  and  when  ripe,  the 
seeds  were  threshed  out  with  a  rod. 
The  same  method  is  observed  in  Malta 
at  this  day.  (Isa.  xxyiii.  25—27 ;  Matt, 
xxiii.  23.) 

CUP.  The  Hebrews  had  cups  and 
goblets  of  seyeral  kinds,  made  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  glass,  clay,  etc.,  at  a 
very  early  period.  (Gen.  3uiy.  2.)  Some 
of  them  were  elegant  and  highly  orna- 
mented, (1  Kings  yii.  26,)  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  specimens  which  have 
been  found  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt.  The 
cups  and  bowls  of  bronse,  found  by 
Mr.  Layard,  in  the  ruins  of  Nimrud, 
are  of  exquisite  workmanship,  embos- 
sed in  several  compartments  with  figures 
of  men  and  animals.  The  practice  of 
divination  by  caps  is  of  great  antiquity 
in  the  East.  (Gen.  xliv.  15.)  In  a 
figurative  sense,  the  term  ''cup"  de- 
notes afflictions  or  punishments.  (Ps. 
Ixxv.  8 ;  Isa.  li.  17,  22 ;  Jer.  xxv.  15 ; 
xlix.  12 ;  li.  7 ;  Lam.  iv.  21 ;  Hab.  ii. 
16;  Ezek.  xxiii.  31—33;  Bev.  xiv.  10; 
xvi.  19.)  Also  extreme  suffering. 
(Matt.  XX.  22 ;  xxvi.  39 ;  Luke  xxii  42 : 
John,  xviii.  11 ;  Heb.  ii.  9.)  The  word 
'*  cup"  is  frequently  nsed  figuratively  tat 
a  man's  lot  or  portion.  (Ps.  xi.  6 ;  xvL 
5  ;  xxiii  5.)  The  "  cup  of  devils,"  was 
the  symbol  of  idolatry  and  intemper- 
ance. (1  Cor.  X.  21 ;  Bev.  xvii.  4.) 
The  ''cup  of  blessing"  was  a  cnp  of 
ceremony,  as  nsed  at  the  Passover, 
when  the  father  of  a  family  pronounced 
blessings  to  God  over  the  cup.  (1  Cor. 
X.  16.)  Our  Saviour,  in  tlie  last  sup- 
per, pronounced  blessings  over  the  cup, 
and  said  to  HU  disciples,  '<Take  this, 
and  divideitamong  yourselves."  (Luke 
xxU.  17.)  The  «  cup  of  salvation,"  is 
the  expression  of  thanksgiving  to  Je- 
hovah.   (Ps.  cxvi.  13.) 

CUP-BEABEB.  An  honourable 
officer  in  the  royal  household.  The 
Hebrew  word  mashkek  is  rendered 
"  butler ;"  (Gen.  xl.  1—23 ;  xlL  9 ;)  and 
"cup-bearer."  (Neh.  i.11.)  It  was 
his  duty  to  fill  the  cup  and  bear  it  to 
the  king.  (Gen.  xl.  11 ;  Neh.  ii.  1.)  The 
cup-bearer  to  an  Oriental  king  was 
sometimes  a  person  of  influence.   The 
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CCBEE.  The  J^ivine  maledictiona 
BTB  not  mereW  imprecatiotu,  nor  are 
thej  impotent  wishes;  bat  they  carr; 
their  efiecti  with  them,  and  are  attended 
with  all  the  miserie*  Uiey  denoance  or 
foretell.  (Gea.  iii.  U  ;  iv.  n.)  Holj 
men  lometimeB  cnmed  particular  per- 
■ons,  and  theue  imprecatiom  had  their 
fttlfllmont.  (Gen.i3c25;ilix.7;Deut. 
XXTU.  IG,  16  i  JoBh.  vi.  26.)  These 
imnei  were  not  the  effecta  of  pauion, 
impntieace,  or  reTenge,  and  were  not 
condemned  like  those  mentioned  in  the 
Jaw.  ?Ex.  xxi.  17;  xxii.  28 ;  Lct.  ilx. 
14.)  Some  (appose  that  the  imprecatorj 
pasBagea  in  the  Fsalms  should  have  been 
rendcrd  as  simple  affirmationa,  or  as 
merely  declaratory  of  whatioiT/orniiiy 
take  place  in  reganl  to  the  wicked.  Bat 
this  view,  aa  far  ai  the  Hebrew  lan- 
coacemed,isnntena1ile.  These 
(iODtare  not  the  utterances  oE 
.«  [eelings,  bat  the  promptinn 
□iiae  spirit  of  inspiration  nnder  which 
the  Psalmist  wrote.  (Pi.  Ubi.  24,  26; 
It,  S.)  Even  oar  Saviour  ottered  awful 
knathemu  aRaiast  the  hypocritical 
•cribeiandphariiBeB.  (Matt.xziii.  1 — 


nonnced  the  eondnct  of  Alexander.  (3 

Tim.  iv.  11.)  The  indignation  excitetl 
by  cruelty  and  injustice,  and  the  desire 
that  cnme  thould  be  punished,  are  not 
inconsLatent  with  oar  daty  to  render 
bleMJng  for  cnriine,  (Hatt.  v.  44,)  oor 
with  that  love  of  ■mnen  which  Christ 
bai  enjoined.  These  imprecation!  are 
justified  by  a  primary  and  innocent 
feeling  of  oiu  nature,  a  sense  ol  justice; 
and  il  is  only  a  morbid  bensToleace,  a 
mistaken  philanthropby,  combined  with 
Tery  icadequate  views  both  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Divine  government,  andof 
the  deeper  necessities  of  bis  own  moral 
nature,  in  him  who  denounces  them  as 
relics  of  a  barbaTous  age.  When  out* 
rageoas  cruelty  or  wickedness  of  any 
kind,  meet!  with  retribution,  we  feel 
that  it  is  condign,  just,  deserved;  and 
instead  of  this  feeliog  being  necessarily 
sinful,  it  may  be  like  the  feeling  which 
prompted  the  imprecatory  passages,  the 
evidence  of  the  tendeiest compassion,  s 
finely  educated  conscience,  and  of  a 
character  conformed  to  the  great  stan- 
dard of  perfection.  (Pa.  tviii. 10;  cxxxvii. 
8,  9.}  Even  the  sodIs  of  the  martyrs 
in  heaven  are  represented  as  calling  on 
God  forvengeance.  (Hev.  vi.  9, 10.) 

CURTAIN.— See  Viil. 

1.  CUSH=iii™i,  or  blade.  The 
eldest  son  of  Ham,  and  theancestor  of 
the  Cnahilea  or  Ethiopians  ;  (Oen.  x. 
6 — 8 ;)  hence  the  name  of  the  region  of 
Cuth,  generally  rendered  "Ethiopia," 
called  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  Keik,  the 
same  as  the  modern  6mi.  <'Qen.x.T,8.) 
This  country,  also  callea  "Cnshan," 
(Hah.  iii.  7,)'  was  watered  by  the  rirer 
Kile;  {Isa.  xviit.l;  Zepb.  iii.  10;} 
and  was  inhabited  by  s  people  of 
blade  colour ;  (Jer.  xiii.  23 ;)  was 
opulent ;  (Isa.  xlui.  3  ;  zlv.  14  ;)  and 
is  very  often  coupled  with  Egypt.  (Isa. 
xz.  S — G  ;  ^ixxvii.  9  ;  2  Kings  xiz.  9  ; 
2  Chron.  xiv,  9— IB;  Pe.  Ixriii.  81; 
Ixxxvii.  4 1  Jer.  xlvi.9;  Ezek.  xxx.4 — 
9  ;  Dan.  xi.  43 ;  Am.  ix.  7  ;  Job  xxviii. 
19.)  From  the  inscriptions  on  several 
ancient  Babylonian  documenta,  Sir  H. 
Bawlinsoo  has  observed,  that  the  earl; 
inhabitants  of  southern  Babylonia  were 
of  a  cognate  race  with  tbe  primitive 
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colonists  both  of  sonthem  Arabia  and 
of  the  African  Ethiopia ;  and  that  their 
Tocabulary  was  undonbtedlj  Cnshite 
or  Ethiopian.  Coshites  dwelt  partly 
in  Arabia.  (Num.  xii.  1 ;  2  Chron.  xiv. 
9  ;  xxi.  16.)  The  Cash  watered  by  the 
river  Gihon  is  probably  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Asiatic  Vossaia,  which 
reached  to  the  Caucasos.  (Gen.  ii.  10.) 
— See  Ethiopia. 

2.  GUSH.  A  Ben  jamite  at  the  court 
of  Saul.    (Ps.  vii.  in  the  title.") 

CUSHI=an  Ethiopian,  1.  Joab's 
messenger  to  David,  concerning  the 
death  of  Absalom.  (2  Sam.  xriii.  21, 
22,  23,  31,  82.)  2.'  The  father  of 
Shelemiah.  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14.)  3.  The 
father  of  the  prophet  Zephaniah. 
(Zeph.  i.  1.) 

CUSTOM,  Bbgeift  op. -See  Pdb- 

t<ICA2f. 

CUTH  or  CUTHAH.  One  of  the 
provinces  whence  colonists  were 
brought  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  into 
the  desolated  kingdom  of  Israel.  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson  says,  "Cuthah  was  most 
certainly  the  city  whose  ruins  are  now 
called  Ibrahim,  at  the  distance  of 
nbont  fifteen  miles  from  Babylon." 
(2  Kings  xvii.  24,  80 ;  Jos.  Ant.  ix.  14, 
^  ;  xi.  8,  6 ,  xii.  5,  5.) 

CYMBAL.  The  Hebrew  words 
iieltzehm,  mttzillotk,  and  metzilthaim, 
rendered  "  cymbals,"  but  in  Zcch.  xiv. 
20,  "bells,"  denote  an  instrument  of 
music,  perhaps  cymbals  of  different 
kinds.  (2  Sam.  vi.  5 ;  1  Chron.  xiii.  8 ; 
xvi.  6,  42 ;  Neh.  xii.  27 ;  Ps.  cl.  6.)  It 
has  generally  been  supposed  that  the 
cymbals  of  the  Hebrews  resembled  the 
modem  instrument  of  that  name, 
which  was  also  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans ;  but  Mr.  Osbum  says  no 
such  instrument  is  anywhere  depicted 
on  the  Egyptian  tombs.  The  only  one 
which  at  all  approaches  to  it  is  the  re- 
presentation of  a  boy,  having  in  each 
hand  a  metal  bar,  which  he  is  striking 
together,  in  company  with  a  harper, 
f 'per,  and  singers.  It  would  thus  seem 
that  the  small  Egyptain  cymbals,  con- 
sisting of  two  metal  plates,  which  are 
in  the  British  Museum,  belonged  to 
Greek  or  Roman  times.  (1  Cor.  xiii  1.) 
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CYPRESS.  A  large  tapering  ever- 
green, of  the  pine  genus,  constituting 
along  with  the  cedar,  with  which  it  is 
often  joined,  the  glory  of  Lebanon. 
The  Hebrew  word  tirzah^  rendered 
"cypress,"  denotes  the  evergreen  oak, 
(Isa.  xliv.  14.)  The  Hebrew  word 
beroah,  is  everywhere  rendered  "fir 
tree;"  but  it  properly  designates  the 
cwpr€«5a«= cypress;  a  tree  which  is  now 
far  more  abundant  upon  Lebanon,  tlian 
the  cedar.  (Isa.  xiv.  8 ;  xxxvii.  24  ; 
Iv.  13  ;  Ix.  13 ;  Hos.  xiv.  8  \  Zech.  xi. 
1,  2.)  The  stem  yields  a  soft  resin, 
somewhat  like  turpentine,  with  a  pun- 
gent taste,  but  pleasant  smell.  Its 
wood,  like  that  of  the  cedar,  was 
employed  for  the  floors  and  ceiling  of 
the  temple  ;  (1  Kings  v.  8,  10  ;  vi.  15, 
84 ;  2  Chron.  ii.  8  ;  iii.  5  ;)  also  for  the 
decks  and  sheathing  of  ships  ;  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  Bi)  for  spears; (Nab.  ii.  8;)  and 
for  musical  instruments.  (2  Sam.  vi. 
5.)  The  timber  has  been  known  to 
suffer  no  decay  by  the  lapse  of  eleven 
hundred  years.  The  Arabs  call  it  the 
"  tree  of  life."  Many  of  the  mummy- 
cases  of  Egypt  are  found  at  this  day 
of  the  cypress-wood.  The  "gopher- 
wood"  =  pitch  woodf  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the 
cypress.  (Gen.  vi.  14.) 

CYPRUS=/air.  A  large  island  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  extremely 
fertile,  and  abounding  in  wine,  oil,  and 
mineral  productions.  It  is  now  called 
Kebris.  Cyprus  was  celebrated  for  its 
copper,  €u  cypriuMj  and  gave  its  name 
to  that  metal ;  and  its  commerce  was 
widely  extended.  It  became  a  prsato- 
rian  province  of  Rome,  afterwards  a 
proconsular.  The  presiding  divinity  of 
the  island  was  Venus,  who  had  a  cele- 
brated temple  at  Paphoi.  CjvitVL%  was 
one  of  the  nrst  places  out  of  Palestine 
iu  which  Christianity  was  promul- 
gated. Of  the  Cyprian  cities,  Salamia 
and  Paphos  are  mentioned.  (Acts  iv. 
36  ;  xi.  19 ;  xiii.  4. ;  xv.  39 :  xxi  3 ; 
xxvii.  4.:)-See  Chtitim. 

CYRENJli.  A  city  of  Lybia  Cyro- 
naica,  in  northern  Africa,  situated  in 
a  plain  about 500  miles  west  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  only  a  few  miles  Ire  in  th? 


CVIi 

Heditemneu  cout.  There  wa*  an- 
ctentlj  ft  Phenician  colon;,  etUeA  Cj- 
lenaicK,  or  "Libjria  Rboat  Cfrene," 
(Act*  ii.  10,)  iboDgh  the  ci(j  of  Cjiene 
Memi  10  hava  been  *■  Oieek  colony. 
Cjreae  1«  now  a  heap  of  desolated 
rniui,  and  it  callea  Cairoatt,  oi 
Girinna,  in  modem  Arabic.  The 
CjreniaQ  Jewa  had  a  ajnagogue  at 
Jemialem.  (MBtl.zxTii.32;  Mark  xt. 
31  j  Luke  xziii.  S6 ;  Acta  ti.  9:  zi.  20 ; 
ziij.  1.) 

CTRENIUS.  A  Boman  lenator  of 
an  obecnie  fomilf.  called  more  full?. 
Publiu*  Sulpieiui  Quirtnuj,  but  raised 
to  the  higboBt  honoun  bj  Auguttns. 
(Tacit.  Ann.  in.  IS.)  He  was  seat  bb 
goveraor,  or  preaidaot.  to  Syria,  in 
order  to  take  a  cenBas  of  tbe  vhole 
province.  Th»re  appear  to  hare  been 
two  dietinct  cenaosea  orenroliaentB  in 
Syria,  for  the  parpoie  of  railing  the 
annual  tax.  Hecently  A.  W.  Zumpt 
has  lb  own  from  biitoiical  ■onrcei,  chat 
Cyreaioi  was  twice  governor  of  Syria; 
the  firtt  time  at  the  eloeiug  part  of  the 
reign  of  Herod,  before  the  birth  of 
Chilli,  about  the  end  of  B.C.  4 ;  and 
tbe  second  time  in  a.d.  6.  According 
to  Luke,  a  censua  wa*  taken  when 
Cjreoim  waa  goTemor  the  firat  time. 
In  refeTcncB  to  this  j{rif  ceoEni,  and 
in  order  to  diatinguitb  it  from  the 
■econd,  tbe  EraDgeliat  asya,  "  This 
wai  the  flrat  cenaui  wbea  CyTeniat 
wae  gorernor  of  Syria."  (Luka  ii,  I 
—3.)  Theudai  or  Matthias  appeare 
to  bare  headed  an  iniurrection  in 
oppoailioQ  to  thii  ceniai.  (Acts  t.  3Gj 
Joi.  Ant.  zvii.  6.  2—4.)  The  tteoml 
cenans,  which  was  made  about  nio^ 
jtajt  after,  wai  connected  with  the 
tnbjngatioQ  of  Jndea  to  a  Boman 
proTince,  when  Cyrenioi  was  the 
aecond  time  goTernor  of  Syria.  Jadaa, 
the  Oalilean,  raised  an  insurrection  in 
opposition  to  this  consn.,  (AolB  T.  37  ; 
Jos.  Jni.iTiii.  1,1.)  There  could  not 
hare  been  an  easier  or  more  effective 
mode  of  taking  the  censoi,  among  the 
Jews,  than  through  the  connection  oE 
tfaepoblic  genealogical  registers.  Hence 
Joaeph,  in  the  flrit  census,  was  neceasi- 
tated  to  po  to  Bcihlehem  and  eren 
2U2 
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Mary  herself  may  bave  been  obliged 

to  be  personally  present:  at  any  rate, 
in  tbe  agitation  of  the  period  the  did 
not  wisli  to  be  left  alone.  In  the 
meanwhile,  a  higher  inSaence  control- 
led her  moveiu  cuts;  forit  had  been  fore- 
told that  the  Messiah  should  be  boni 
in  Bethlehem.  (Mic.T.2iMatt,ii.6,G.) 
CYBIA  =  m."j(rwi  lady  A  diilin- 
ffu  shed  female  unto  whom  John 
directed  his  second  Ep  stle.  She  s 
called  the  elect  lady  m  oar  version. 
(2  John     5  ) 


CTBUS=(A«  sun.     A  king  of  the 
Hedo- Persians,  and    a  conquenn  of 

great  renown.  He  was  bom  about 
B.C.  690.  His  father,  according  ta 
Xcnophon,  wag  Cambyses,  probaBly  a 
Ticero;  of  the  Persians;  butilerodotus 
intimates  no  more  than  that  he  was  an 
Achaementan,  the  noblest  tribe  of  the 
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Penians,  and  the  one  to  which  their 
kings  belonged.  Both  agree  that  his 
mouier  was  Mandane,  a  daughter  of 
Astyagess'^Ahasnems/'  (Dan.iz.  1,) 
king  of  Media.  The  early  history  of 
Cyras,  as  related  by  the  Greek  and 
Persian  historians,  is  enveloped  with 
much  that  is  fabulous.  In  the  Scrip- 
tures we  read  of  him  only  as  the 
destroyer  of  Babylon  and  the  restorer 
of  the  Jews  to  their  own  country. 
About  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age, 
Cyrus  revolted  from  Astyages,  and 
freed  the  Persians  from  the  Median 
yoke.  Thns  the  Median  empire  passed 
from  the  Medes  to  the  Persians,  and 
was  denominated  from  both  people, 
B.C.  559.  Cyms  reduced  the  affairs  of 
the  empire  into  order,  united  tho  Me- 
dian and  Persian  dress ;  and  married 
the  only  daughter  of  his  uncle  Darius, 
the  son  of  Astyages,  called  "Darius 
the  Median."  Cyrus  then  turned  his 
arms  against  Croesus,  king  of  the 
Lydians,  and  took  Sardis  his  capital, 
B.G.  546.  After  this,  Cyrus  subjected 
Asia  Minor,  and  all  the  conntry  west 
of  the  Euphrates.  Having  defeated 
the  Chaldean  army  not  far  from 
Babylon,  Cyrus  marched  immediately, 
and  without  opposition,  to  the  walls  of 
thai  great  metropolis,  into  which  the 
retreating  hosts  had  thrown  them* 
selves,  and  by  diverting  the  course  of 
the  river  which  ran  through  it,  he  took 
the  city.  B.c.  538.  He  then  made  his 
uncle  Darius  the  Mede,  viceroy  of  the 
Chaldeans,  until  he  had  consolidated 
his  conquests.  (Jer.  li.  27 — 31 ;  Dan. 
v.  31;  vi.  28.)  Hence  the  years  of 
Cyrus  are  not  dated  from  his  conquest 
of  Babylon,  but  from  the  time  when 
he  himself  came  to  reign  there  in 
person.  Cyrus,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign  over  the  Chaldeans,  b.g.  536, 
caused  an  edict  to  be  proclaimed 
throughout  the  empire,  that  all  the 
Hebrews,  without  exception,  were  free 
to  return  to  Judea,  and  rebuild  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  (2  Chron.  xxzvi. 
22,  23.)  He  accordingly  delivered  to 
the  returning  exiles,  5,400  sacred  ves- 
sels of  gold  and  silver  which  Nebuchad- 
neaaar  bad  carried  from  Jerusalem  to 
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Babylon,  prescribed  the  size  of  tho 
temple,  ana  directed  that  the  expense  of 
its  erection  should  be  def  rayrid  from  the 
royal  treasury;  all  which  particulars 
were  verified  by  a  written  edict  found, 
fifteen  years  after,  in  the  archives  at 
Ecbatana.  (Ezra  i.  1—11 ;  vi.  2—5.) 
Thus  Divine  Providence  directed,  that 
the  Hebrew  temple,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  a  foreign  king,  should 
also  by  a  foreign  king  be  rebuilt.  It 
is  not  unlikely  tbst  Daniel  had  shown 
to  Cyrus  the  prophecies,  in  which, 
above  one  hundred  years  before  he 
was  bom,  he  was  mentioned  by  name, 
and  recognised  as  the  "  shepherd,"  and 
the  ''anointed"  of  the  Lord;  (Isa. 
xHv.  28;  xlv.  1,  18;  Jer.  1.  44,  45;)  he 
is  also  entitled  "the  righteous  man 
firom  the  East"  (Isa.  xli.  2.)  Herodotus 
says  that  Cyrus  was  slain  in  a  battle 
against  the  Massngetse.  But  Xenophon 
asserts  ttiat  he  died  peaceably  in  tho 
seventh  year  of  his  reign;  and  was 
interred  at  PasargadsB.  Among  the 
ruins  near  that  city,  in  the  plain  of 
Murghab,  about  forty-nine  miles  from 
Persepolis,  the  tomb  of  Cirrus  is  still 
to  be  seen.  Near  to  it  is  a  square 
marble  pillar,  containing  a  sculpture 
in  bas-relief,  of  what  Mr.  Vaux  sup- 

Soses  to  be  a  portrait  of  Cyrus 
imself;  together  with  a  trilingual 
cuneiform  mcription,  in  Persian, 
Median,  and  Babylonian.  The  incrip- 
tion  which  is  repeated  several  times 
among  the  ruins,  reads;  *'  I  am  Cyrus, 
the  king;  the  Achsemenian."  The 
illustration  is  a  copy  of  this  remarkable 
monument,  to  which  we  have  added 
the  cuneiform  name  of  Cyrus  from  the 
inscription.  The  Persian  name  Khu- 
rushy  is  not  unlike  the  Hebrew 
Koresh^Qjras* 

D 

DABAREH.— See  Dabebath. 

DABBASHETH=/mm;>.  Aplacein 
the  tribe  of  Zebulun.    (Josh.  xix.  IL) 

DABERATH=Metfu6(Ater.  A  town 
on  the  borders  of  Issachar  and  Zebulun. 
(Josh.  xix.  12;  1  Chron.  vi.  72.)    Also 


DAH 


writtes  "Dabareh."  (Joili.  sii.  38.) 
It  i«  now  k  imall  Tillage  called  JMmr- 
ut,  Ijing  at  the  bate  of  Hoant  Tabor. 


DAGOV^grcai  fiiK.  A  deity  of 
the  AisjriansBDdPbilistinei.  (1  Sam. 
T.2— 7;  Jndg.XTi.23;  1  Chroa.  i.lO.) 
The  AtrrTian  Dagon,  according  to  the 
Kolptore  btoaght  from  Khoiwibad, 
had  the  head  and  bodj  of  a  fiih,  com- 
bined with  the  human  figure.  Among 
the  Fbiliitioes  tbiB  deitj-  had  a  human 
head  and  arma,  but  the  lower  p*rt  of 
the  body  like  a  fiih.    Both  tormt  are 


copied  from  the  Axjrian  monnment*. 
Bj  the  Chuldeaai  Dagon  wai  colled 
Oaunea,  which  lonie  juppow  to  be  the 
I    iha   Egyptian   On;    hence 


perhapi  some  maritime  dein  like  Iha 
Neptane  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Belb-Dagoa,  translated  *'  bonis  of 
Dtgoti,''deiigi]atestheieiDple  of  Da^ 
on.  (1  Sam.  t.  2,  S.)  The  temple  of 
Dagon  at  Ashdod  wai  deatTojed  by 
Jonathan,  about  the  yeai  B.C.  118. 
(I  Hacc  X.  83.  &4  ;  xi.  ^.^ 

DALA  LA  U= whom  JeAonal  kath  de- 
lirertd.  A  defendant  of  king  Dirid. 
fl  CSron.  iii.  21.) 

DALSLANUTHA.  A  city  or  vil- 
lage near  Macdala,  on  the  weit  side  of 
the  Lake  of  Gennesaret.  It  may  be 
the  neighbouring  Eile  with  mina  and  a 
foontain,  colled  Ain-ei-BaTiiIdi=X'h« 
cold  fonotoin.  Thomaon  an^esta  the 
rained  aile  called  Dalhamia  or  Dol- 
mamia  ataome  diatance  below  the  Like. 
(Hark   viii.^  10;  Matt.  xr.  39.)— See 

DALMATIA.  A  proTince  of  En- 
rope  on  tbe  eastern  Ehore  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  forming  part  of  ancient 
Jlljricnm,  and  contignoni  to  Mace- 
donia.   (2  Tim.  iv.  10.; 

DALrHON^nn'a,  ttart.     A  aoa  of 


Han 


(Esl 


ix.7.) 


DAMABIS.  A  Cbiistion  femda 
at  Athena.    (Acta  xvii.  31.) 

DAMASCUS=actiin'fy,  i.e^  in  com- 
merce.  The  metronoUa  of  western 
Syria,  nsaslly  called  by  the  natirea 
ah-Sham,  by  coolraction  loi  Dimahl: 
«A-SiaiR^OamaBcus  tha  Noble.  It 
ii  alto  written  Darmatk,  (I  ChroD. 
xTJii.  5;  2  Chron.  xxiv.  23,  margin.) 
It  liei  oat  npon  the  deaert,  eaat  of  the 
monntains  of  Lebanon,  anrronnded  by 

2,237  feet  abore  tbe  lerel  of  the  Se». 
Thia  Tenerable  city,  perbapa  tbe  moat 
ancient  in  the  world,  ii  about  teren 
milea  in  circumference.  It  is  watered 
by  the  atreama  of  the  Barada,  and 
aeemg  merced  in  a  aea  of  richest  tct- 
dnre.  Indeed,  the  Plain  of  Dam- 
oacus,  which  is  almoat  circnlar,  and 
about  thirty  milei  in  diameter,  is 
almost  Burrounded  b;  the  deaert,  has 
alway*  been  celebrated  for  it<  fertility 
and  conieqoent  beanly.  (Gen.  xr.  2.) 
In  the  timeof  Darid,  Domaacna  formed 
an  independent  atote,  and  aent  anxil- 
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Uries  to  the  kins  of  Zobah.  David, 
however,  defeatea  the  annies  of  both, 
and  placed  a  garrison  in  the  city.  (2 
Sam.  Tiii.  5,  6.)  Yet,  in  the  latter 
years  of  Solomon's  reign,  Bezon  threw 
off  the  Jewish  yoke,  and  restored  the 
kingdom  of  Damascus.  (1  Kings  xi. 
23 — 25.)  Henceforward  we  find  the 
kings  of  Israel  in  perpetaal  warfare 
with  the  kings  of  Damasco-Syria.  (I 
Kings  XT.  1'8— 22 ;  2  Kings  xiv.  25— 
28.)  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria, 
conquer^  and  took  possession  of  Dam- 
asco-Syria. (2  Kings  xyi.  5 — 9 ;  Am. 
i.  8 — ^6.)  Damascus  in  torn  became  a 
province  of  the  Babylonian,t  Persian, 
Macedonian,  and  Syro-Grecian  em- 
pires. The  city  afterwards  fell  under 
the  Roman  dominion;  but  at  the 
death  of  Tiberius  it  was  held  for  a 
time  by  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia, 
who  had  in  it  a  viceroy  or  govenor. 
(2  Cor.  xi.  82,  83 ;  Acts  ix.  24,  26.) 
In  A.D.  634,  it  was  captured  by  the 
Saracens;  and  after  several  times 
changing  hands,  it  was  in  1517  taken 
from  the  Mameluke  sultans  of  Egvpt, 
by  the  Turks,  and  remained  in  their 
possession  till  1832,  when  it  was  cap- 
tured by  the  troops  of  Muhammed  Aly. 
But  in  1840,  the  powers  of  Europe  re- 
stored Syria  and  Jralestine  to  the  nomi- 
nal sway  of  the  Sultan.  The  Turks  ac- 
count Damascus  one  of  the  holy  cities. 
It  still  continues  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
cities  of  Syria;  the  population  in  1859, 
wasestimated  by  Dr.  Porter  at  150,000, 
of  whom  about  16,000  are  Christians, 
and  about  6000  Jews,  who  inhabit  a 
separate  quarter.  The  Moslims  are  a 
feeble,  licentious,  and  fanatical  race. 
Many  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  walls 
of  the  city,  consisting  of  very  large 
blocks  of  stone,  are  considered  to  be 
of  great  antiquity.  Damascus  is  one 
of  the  most  regular  ttad  least  filthy  of 
Oriental  cities.  But  few  of  the  remains 
of  antiquity  go  back  beyond  the  Rom- 
an period.  One  of  the  streets,  called 
hj  travellers  "  Straight,"  is  a  mile  in 
length,  broad,  wellpaved,  and  straight 
as  an  arrow.  It  intersects  the  city 
from  the  east  to  the  west  gate, 
and  eidiibits  numerous  traces  ofan- 
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cient  Corinthian  colonnades  which 
divided  the  street  into  three  avenues. 
(Acts  ix.  10, 11.^  The  houses  are  ele- 
gantly fumishea ;  and  the  bazaars  well 
stocked  with  merchandise.  This  op- 
ulent city  is  the  great  emporium  for  the 
exchange  of  the  produce  of  the  East 
and  the  West;  and  its  commerce, 
carried  on  by  caravans,  is  very  exten- 
sive. The  fabric  called  damask,  a  kind 
of  cloth  or  stu^,  was  anciently  manufac- 
tured at  Damascus.  The  prophet  men- 
tions the  *' damask-curtained  couch." 
(Am.  iii.  12.)  In  July,  a.d.  1860,  the 
fanatical  Turks,  with  the  connivance 
of  the  Oovernment,  murdered  nearly 
six  thousand  of  the  Christian  inhab- 
itants, and  burned  a  whole  quarter  of 
the  city. — See  Abana. 

DAMNATION.— See  Condemna- 
tion. 

I)A^=Judge,  1.  The  fifth  son  of 
Jacob,  born  of  Bilhah,  and  head  of  one 
of  the  tribes.  In  the  list  of  the  tribes, 
(Rev.  vii.  5,  6,)  that  of  Dan  is  found 
only  in  a  few  manuscripts,  probably  by 
the  transcribers  -erroneously  writing 
Majuisseh  for  Dan;  as  the  tribe  of 
Joseph  is  afterwards  mentioned,  which 
included  Manasseh  and  Ephraim.  The 
tribe  of  Dan  had  its  portion  between 
the  possessions  of  Judah  and  Ephraim, 
on  one  side,  and  between  Benjamin 
and  the  sea  shore  on  the  other.  Their 
tract  was  pleasant  and  fertile,  though 
abounding  with  winding  vales  and 
bluff  hills,  but  it  was  by  tar  the  small- 
est portion;  and  hence  they  captured 
Laish  for  the  planting  of  a  colony. 
(Josh.  xix.  43,  47;  Judff.  i.  84,  35; 
xvUi.  1;  1  Sara.  v.  10;  2  Kings  i.  2.) 
2.  A  city  built  by  the  Danites,  on  the 
site  of  the  Sidonian  city  *' Laish" = 
amragious^  or  "Leshem"  =  tonmte.  It 
lay  on  a  Tel  in  the  plain  of  Merom, 
at  the  foot  of  Hermon,  close  to  the 
western  source  of  the  Jordan.  It  was 
captured  from  the  Sidonians,  and 
named  Dan  after  the  founder  of  their 
tribe.  (Judg.  xvii.  7,  26—29;  Josh. 
xix.  47 ;  Jos.  Ant.  i.  x.  1 ;  v.  8.  I ; 
viii.  8,  4.)  It  was  also  a  chief  seat  of 
Jeroboam's  idolatry,  where  one  of  the 
golden  calves  was  set  up.    (1  Kings 
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xit.  28,  29;  xr.  20.)  Dan  waa  the 
northern  limit  of  the  Land  of  Israel; 
hence  the  expression,  "from  Dan  to 
Beersheba,*'  as  denoting  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  Promised  Land  as  actnallj 
possessed  bj  the  Hebrew  tribes.  The 
same  place  is  also  call^  '^Dan-jaan," 
properly  Dan-jaar  =  Dan-forest.  (1 
Sam.  xxiv.  6.)  It  is  now  called  Tel- 
el'Kadif=:hi\\  of  the  judge.  Porter 
fonnd  on  the  site  remains  of  massive 
foundations  and  fragments  of  columns, 
with  vast  thickets  of  thorns,  gigantic 
thistles,  and  impenetrable  jungles  of 
cane.  (Judg.  xx.  1;  1.  Sam.  iil.  20; 
2  Sam.  xrii.  11.) — See  Vkdaw. 

DANCING.  The  dances  of  the  He- 
brews were  generally  expressions  of 
religious  joy  and  gratitude  on  their  na- 
tional festivals;  (Ps.  cl.  4;)  sometimes 
they  were  practised  in  honour  of  a  con- 
queror, in  triumphal  processions ;  (Ex. 
XV.  20,  21 ;  Judg.  xi.  84 ;  1  Sam.  xviii. 
6,  7;)  and  sometimes  on  occasions  of 
domestic  joy.  (Jer.  xxxi.  4,  13 ;  Luke 
XV.  25.)  In  the  religious  services,  the 
timbrel  was  employed  to  direict  the 
dance,  and  it  was  led  by  some  individual, 
whom  the  rest  followed  with  measured 
step  and  devotional  songs.  Thus  David 
is  supposed  to  have  led  such  a  band. 
(2  Sam.  vi.  16—23.)  Individuals  often 
expressed  feelings  of  joy  in  the  same 
way.  (Luke  vi.  23;  Acts  iil.  8.)  Though 
dancing  was  doubtless  known  from  a 
very  earl^  period  as  an  expression  of 
religions  joy,  and  also  as  a  mere  worldlv 
amusement;  (Job  xxi.  11 — 15;  Mark 
vi.  22 ;)  yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  mingling  of  males  and  females, 
which  is  so  common  in  modem  dances, 
was  unknown  to  the  Hebrews ;  unless, 
a  precedent  may  be  found  in  the  scene 
of  idolatrous  confusion  and  madness, 
when  the  children  of  Israel  bowed 
themselves  before  the  image  of  a  calf. 
(Ex.  xxxii.  19.) 

DANIEL  =Juc^e  of  God,  h  A 
celebrated  Hebrew  wise  man  and  pro- 
phet, attached  to  the  court  of  fiabylon. 
He  was  of  noble,  if  not  of  royid  extrac- 
tion :  and  was  carried  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar to  Babylon,  when  a  youth,  together 
with  thechildrenof  thekingandnobles, 
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as  hostages,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jo- 
hoiakim,  b.o.  606.  (Dan.  i.  1—6;  2 
Kings  xxiv.  1;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6.) 
After  three  years  instruction,  in  the 
language  and  sciences  of  the  Chal- 
deans, he  was  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  king.  CDani.  1— 4.)  At  Babylon 
he  was  distinguished  by  the  Chaldeo 
name  of  Belteshazzar=  B^rs  pnnct, 
i.  e.,  whom  Belfavmtrs;  and  with  his 
three  friends,  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and 
Azariah,  observed  the  Mosaic  law  as 
far  as  was  practicable  intheir situation, 
and  lived  in  the  most  nious  manner, 
so  that  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the 
captivity,  he  is  mendoned  by  Ezekiel, 
(xiv.  14,  18,  20,)  in  connexion  with 
Noah  and  Job«  He  is  celebrated  by 
the  same  prophet  as  the  wisest  of  his 
contemporaries.  (Ezek.  xxviii.  S.) 
In  time,  most  probably  after  all  the 
expeditions  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  was 
raised  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the 
kingdom ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
neglected  by  the  successors  of  that 
monarch.  After  the  conquest  of  Baby- 
lon by  Cyrus,  and  the  elevation  of 
Darius  the  Mede  to  the  viceroyalty  of 
Chaldea,  he  was  again  advanced  to  be 
one  of  the  three  prime  ministers  of  the 
kingd  om;  but  through  the  machinations 
of  the  courtiers  he  was  thrown  into  the 
den  of  lions,  whence  however,  he  was 
taken  out  unhurt,  and  lived  at  least 
until  the  third  year  of  Cyrus,  that  is, 
534  B.O.  (Dan.  x.  1.)  He  must  then 
have  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighty-five 
or  ninety  years,  so  that  his  life  could 
not  have  been  protracted  much  bevond 
this  period.  Though  Daniel  lived 
throughout  the  captivity,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  returned  to  his 
own  country.  He  probably  died  at 
Shpshan,  where  he  had  resided.  The 
title  of  9olvtr  of  knotty  questions  or 
€Uffieult  probiemsj  given  to  Daniel  by  the 
queen  of  Babylon,  (Dan.  v.  12, 16,)  ia 
still  nsed  in  the  East  as  a  title  of  honour 
for  a  remarkably  clever  man.  2.  A  de- 
scendant of  Ithamar.  (Ezra  riii.  2 ; 
Neh.  X.  70    3. — See  Chilsab. 

DANIEL,  Book  OF.  The  character 
of  this  book  is  such  ai  it  would  have 
been  if  written  by  a  man  who  lived  at 
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Babjlon  in  the  time  of  the  Chaldean 
monarchy;  andwasperfectljr  acquaint- 
ed with  the  name»oi  the  yarions  offices 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  and  the 
court.  The  predictions  were  uttered 
during  the  captivitj  of  the  Jews,  and 
both  oefore  and  after  the  time  of 
Ezekiel.  A  portion  of  it  is  written  in 
the  Chaldee  dialect,  from  the  fourth 
yerse  of  the  second  chapter  to  the  end 
of  the  seyenth  chapter;  these  chapters 
relate  chiefly  to  the  affairs  of  Babylon^ 
and  it  is  probable  that  some  passages 
were  taken  from  the  public  documents. 
This  shows  remarkable  accuracy.  The 
Greek  names  of  two  or  three  musical 
instruments  mentioned  in  Dan.  iiL  5, 
are  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
names  trayelled  with  the  instruments 
to  Chaldea.  Indeed,  for  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  this  book,  we 
haye  the  strongest  eyidence.  In  phrase- 
ology, the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  and 
the  Beyelation  of  John,  are  remarkably 
iUustratiye  of  each  other.  The  histori- 
cal portion  of  this  book,  contained  in 
chapters  1 — ^ri.,  relates  principally  to 
the  eyents  of  Daniel's  life,  witn  occas- 
ional predictions.  The  prophetical 
portion  relates  to  those  kingdoms  with 
which  the  Jews  had  to  do;  especially 
to  the  f  our  successiye  monarchies  which 
were  represented  by  the  composite 
image,  (Dan.  ii.  31—^5,)  and  the  four 
beasts.  (Dan.  yii.  2 — 7.)  In  the  yision 
of  the  four  beasts,  the  "lion"  represent- 
ed theChaldee-Babyloniandynasty;the 
**bear,"  theMedo-Persian;  the  ''leo- 
pard," the  Grecian ;  and  the  **  fourth 
beast**  seems  to  designate  the  four  king- 
doms of  Alexander's  successors.  (Dan. 
yii.  19— 23.^  TheMedo-Persian  empire 
is  also  symbolized  by  **  a  ram  with  two 
boma,**  which  is  oyerthrown  by  the 
Greeks  under  Alexander,  who  is  des- 
cribed as  a**  he  goat  with  a  great  horn," 
and  as  haying  extensiye  empire.  (Dan. 
yiii.  8—7,  20,  21.)  The  "  four  horns  " 
which  came  up  after  the  great  horn 
was  broken,  symbolized  the  four  kings 
— Ptolemy,  Cassander,  Lysimachus, 
and  Seleneus,  who  diyided  Alexander's 
empire — **  toward  the  four  winds'*— be- 
tween them.  (Duu  yiii.  8, 22 ;  xi.  8, 4.) 
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The  ten  horns  which  succeeded  are 
the  symbols  of  the  ten  kings  of  Syria 
— Seleneus  Nicator,  Antiochus  Soter, 
Anttochus  Theos,  Seleneus  Callinicus, 
Seleneus  Cerannus,  Antiochus  the 
Great,  and  Seleucus  Philopator.  Heli- 
odorus,  Ptolemy  Philometor,  andDemi- 
trius,  who  were  pretenders  to  the  throne, 
were  rooted  out.  (Dan.  yii.  7,  20,  24.) 
Then  follows  the  "little  horn,"  the  sym- 
bol of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  a  wicked 
and  cruel  king,  under  whom  the  pre- 
ceding "three  fell."  He  ascended  the 
throne  of  Syria  b.c.  176;  and  his  under- 
takings are  pretty  fully  described  by  the 
Hebrew  prophet.  (Dan.  vii.  8,  20,  21, 
24;  yiii.  9,  23;  xi.  21—25.)  Even  the 
designations  of  time,  as  given  by  the 
prophet,  perfectly  tally  with  the  facts- 
of  history  concerning  this  most  bitter 
and  bloody  persecutor  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  In  the  month  of  August,  b.c. 
171,  Antiochus  put  to  death  the  Jewish 
deputies  who  waited  upon  him  at  Tyre, 
He  then  took  Jerusalem,  and  slew 
40,000  persons,  and  forced  himself  into 
the  temple  and  pi  undered  it,  and  pollut- 
ed the  Most  Holy  place.  Tins  was 
"casting  down  some  of  the  host  and 
of  the  stars  to  the  ground,  and  stamp- 
ing upon  them."  (Dan.  yiii.  10.)  In 
May,  B.0. 168,  Antiochus,  on  his  way 
from  Egypt,  detached  ApoUonius  with 
an  army,  to  subdue  and  plunder  Jeru- 
salem. This  was  effected  with  terrible 
slaughter.  Soon  after  this,  the  Jews 
were  compelled  to  eat  swine's  flesh, 
and  to  sacrifice  to  idols.  In  December 
of  the  same  year,  the  temple  was  pro- 
faned by  introducing  the  statue  of 
Jupiter  Olympius,  and  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  this  idol  on  the  altar  of 
Jehoyah.  This  profanation  of  the  Holy 
Place  was  to  continue  "for  a  time 
and  times  and  the  diyiding  of  time," 
that  is,  for  1260  days,  or  forty-two 
months=Three years  and  ahalf,  count- 
ing thirty  days  to  a  month,  andtwelye 
months  to  a  year.  (Dan.  yii.  25;  xii. 
7.)  The  same  period,  with  some  yary  - 
ing  circnmstances,  is  eridently  intend- 
ed by  the  1290  days,  during  which 
Antiochus  had  complete  possession 
and   control  of  eyeiything    in   and 
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kToaad  JenuAlem  anil  the  temple. 
(Dan.  xii.  11.)  In  December,  b.c. 
166,  Jadu  Maccabscs,  bftTiog  defeat- 
ed the  Sj-rian  annici  in  Paleatine,  ex- 
pnrgalod  the  temple  and  restored  the 
worahip  of  Jehoxah.  ThU  took  place 
•xacltj  three  years  and  a  half  after 
ApoUoDuii  had  taken  and  plundered 
the  bol;  city,  and  three  years  after  the 
proranaliao  of  the  temple.  (Joi.  Pre/. 
Il'm-J,  7;i.  1,  I ;  .dnf.  xLi.  7.  6.) 

6o  asain ;  a  period  of  2300  dajs=«ix 
Tears,  four  moulha,  and  twenty  d.iys, 
II  mentioned,  al  the  limit  to  which  the 
dexolationa  of  Jndea,  by  Antiochus, 
iball  come.  (Dan.  viii.  13,  U.)  Now, 
from  Anfcuit,  b.c.  171,  when  Antiochas 
"cast  down  »onie  of  the  host,"  and 
plundered  the  temple  and  polluted  it, 
(0  the  cleansing  of  the  sanctuary  b} 
Judas,  in  December,  B.C.  1G5,  wai 
exactly  2300  dayi,  or  six  years,  foui 
months,  and  tnenty  days. 

Once  more;  in  Dan.  lii.  12,  he  is 
■prononnced  blessed,  "who  waitcth  and 
Cometh  to  the  1335  days."  Early  in 
the  year,  after  the  cleansing  of  the 
(cmple,  Antiochus  being  beyond  the 
Eup^ratea,  heard  of  the  great  victory 
obtained  by  Jadas,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  temple  worship.  Uttering 
the  most  horridblasphemiesandimpre- 
cations,  he  set  ont  immediately  on  his 
return  to  Syria,  that  he  might  prepare 
to  annihilate  (he  Jewish  nation.  On  his 
way  he  fell  aick  and  died,  probably  of 
cholera,  at  Tahas,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Persia  and  Babylonia.  Now  if  we  add 
7E  days  to  the  preceding  12G0,  we  have 
1336  days  from  May,  B.C.  168,  when 
Apolloains  plundered  Jerusalem,  or 
76  days  from  the  cleansinn  of  the 
•anclnaiT  to  the  middle  of  Febmary 
«r  March,  b.o.  161,  when  the  tyrant 
died.  The  laat  two  chapters  contain 
aprophe  tic  oBllineot  Persian,  Grecian, 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  history,  to  the 
restoration  of  Divine  worship  in  the 
temple  and  the  death  of  Anliochns. 
And  history  show*  that  so  litarally 
haye  the  predictions  of  this  book  been 
fulfllled,  that  Porphyry,  a  learned 
adrsriaty  of  the  ChristiBn  faith,  in  the 
third  centnry,  maintained  that  it 
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written  bv  some  person  in  Jodea,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epip- 
hanea,  and  chat  it  does  not  foretell  what 
events  should  occnr,  bat  relates  what 
had  already  happened.  So  explicit 
are  the  predictions  concerning  the 
the  Messiah,  the  Prince,  (Dan.  ix.  24- 
27,1  and  His  kingdom,  (Dan.  ii.  H, 
45,)  that  they  may  weU  be  said  to  ho 
the  most  extraordinary  and  eomprc- 
henalve  chat  are  to  be  found  in  the 
prophetical  writings.  For  the  pre- 
diction concerning  the  seventy  weeks," 
(Dan.  ix.  24— 27,)— see  MESsiau. 

DANITES.— See  Dan. 

DAN-JAAN.— See  Dan. 

DANNAH  =  b>u  ground.  A  city  in 
the  mountains  of  Judah.  (Josh.  zv.  40.) 
Now  called  Bomek,  north  of  Debir. 

DARA.— SeeDABDA 

DARDA=p«ar;  of  u'wrfom.  A  de- 
scendant of  Judah,  famous  for  his  wis- 
dom, and  contemporary  with  Solomon 
or  a  little  before  him.  (1  Kings  iv.  81.) 
In  lChron.ii.6,  this  name  is  ct"- 
ed  to  "Dara." 
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DARIUS  =  career,  or  ni&r.  The 
name,  or  royal  title  of  a  Chaldean  vice- 
roy, and  of  two  Persian  kings,  men- 
tioned in  the  OidTestameut.  On  tho 
cuneiform  inscriptions  at  Persepolil 
and  Behistan  it  is  written  DaTyuhvA, 
which  is  not  unlike  Che  Hebrew  form 
Dartjavah. 

1.  "Dasiu*  th»  M«db,"   nsnally 

considered,  bat  wiihont  evidence,  » 
king  of  Media,  and  the  same  as  Ojnix> 
ara  the  Second.  He  was  the  son  of 
J«(yapH="AhaBTierns,''  a  king  of  tho 
Medei,  whose   empire  was  seiied  by 
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Cjms,  about  b.g.  559:  and  was  pro- 
bably tbe  nncle  as  well  as  father-in-law 
of  Cjras.  On  the  conquest  of  Babylon 
bj  Cyrus,  he  appointed  Darius  vice- 
roy at  Babylon,  with  the  full  powers  of 
a  King,  while  he  himself  was  engaged 
in  completing  and  consolidating  his 
new  conquests.  Hence  it  is  said  that 
"Darius  the  Median  took  the  kingdom," 
and  "ira«  made  king  oyer  the  realm 
of  the  Chaldeans.*'  (Dan.  y.  31;  vi. 
1 ;  ix.  1 ;  xi.  1.)  He  goyemed  in 
Babylon  two  years  b.g.  558 — 586,  un- 
til Cyrus  came  to  reign  there  in  person. 
—See  Ctbus. 

2.  Darius  Htbtabpes,  king  of  Per- 
sia, who  reigned  B.G.  521-486.  His  name, 
in  hieroglyphics,  as  still  existing  on 
the  monuments  of  Egypt,  is  written 
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He  was  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  a  Persian 
noble.    He  strengthened  his  alliance 
with  the  family  of  Cyrus  by  marrying 
a  daughter  of  the  genuine  Smerdis,  and 
two  daughters  of  Cjrrus.     Smerdis = 
Artaxerxes  the  usurper,  had  prohibited 
the  building  of  the  Jewish  temple ;  but 
afterwards  Darius  ordered  the  work  to 
be  expedited   with   renewed  vigour. 
(Esra  iv.  6,  6,  24;  y.  3—17;  yi.  1—22.) 
The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Darius 
was  spent  in  unceasing  wars,  wjiich  the 
prophet  represents  by  the  four  winds 
— spirits— of  the  heavens  riding  in  cha- 
riots of  war.  (25ech.  i.  1 ;  vi.  1 — 8;  viL  7; 
Hagg.  i.  1.)    The  most  remarkable 
monument  of  Darius,  at  Behistan,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Persia,  which  he  exe- 
cuted about  B.C.  516,  of  which  we  give 
a  copy  of  a  portion  in  the  illustration, 
is  on  an  almost  perpendicular  rock, 
rising  abruptly  from  the  plain  to  the 
height  of  1,700  feet.    The  sculptured 
portion  of  the  scarped  rock  represents 
a  line  of  nine  captives,  united  by  a  cord 
tied  round  their  necks,  and  having  their 
hands  bound  behind  their  backs,  who 
are  approaching  the  king  as  he  treads 
on  a  prostrate  rebel.    From  the  cunei- 
form inscription,  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has 
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shewn  that  the  king  is  Darius  himself, 
and  the  captives  are  nine  rebel  chiefs 
whom  he  had  successively  overthrown 
and  put  to  death.  On  the  inscriptions 
are  given  the  names  of  the  rebels  and 
the  provinces  of  the  empire  where  they 
had  excited  insurrection.  Darius  re- 
cites the  ancestral  glories  of  his  race, 
and  the  extent  of  his  dominions.  He 
says,  "I  am  Darius  the  king,  the  great 
king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  Ung  of 
Persia,  the  king  of  the  provinces,  the 
son  of  Hystaspes,  the  grandson  of  Ar* 
sames,  the  Achsmenian." 

3.  Dabiub  Nothus,  king  of  Persia, 
who  reigned  b.o.  423 — 104.  Nchemiah 
appears  to  have  returned  to  Judea,  ^e 
second  time,  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  reig^  This  important  historical 
fact,  Josephus  has  placed  in  the  reign 
of  Darius  Codomanus — the  king  who 
lost  his  empire  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
B.C.  336 ;  but  it  seems  rather  to  belong 
to  the  last  years  of  Darius  Nothus. 
From  him  Sanballat  obtained  permis- 
sion to  build  a  temple  for  the  Samaritans 
on  Mount  Gerizim.  (Neh.  xii.  22 ;  xiii. 
23—28) 

DARMESEE.— See  Damascus. 

DARKNESS.  It  is  said  of  the  ter- 
rible darkness  which  constituted,  one 
of  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  that  it  was  so 
thick  as  to  be,  as  it  were,  palpable ;  so 
horrible  that  no  one  durst  stir  out  of 
his  place;  and  so  lasting,  that  it  en- 
dured three  davs:  and  evil  angels  ac- 
companied the  horrid  darkness.  (Ex.  x. 
21—23;  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  49 ;  cv.  28.)  This 
darkness,  which  was  evidently  miracu* 
lous  in  its  intensity,  appears  to  have 
been  a  violent  chamsin,  which  gene- 
rally lasts  about  three  days  annually  in 
Egypt.  Travellers  tell  us,  when  the 
chamain  blows  the  sun  is  pale  yellow, 
its  light  is  obscured,  and  tne  darkness 
is  in  some  ^ears  so  great,  that  one 
seems  to  be  in  the  blackest  night  even 
in  the  middle  of  the  day;  high  winds, 
clouds  of  dust,  and  lightning  gleams 
frequently  accompany  this  kind  of 
tempest.  The  darkness  that  shrouded 
Judea  when  our  Saviour  hung  upon  the 
cross  was  manifestlv  miraculous;  in- 
asmuch as  no  natural  eclipse  of  the  sun 
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fn  TV  inter.  The  word  "  day  "  often  de- 
notes an  indefinite  time.  (Gen.  ii.  4 ; 
Isa.  xxii.  5 ;  Heb.  iii.  8.)  *«  That  day," 
frequently  refers  to  the  gospel  dispen* 
sation  ;  (Heb.  xiii.  1  ;  xir.  6 ;)  but  the 
**  day  of  the  Lord,"  denotes,  generally, 
r,  time  of  calamity  and  distress ;  (Isa. 
ii.  12;  Joel  ii.  11;}  also  the  di^  of 
-jadgment.  (Acts  ii.  20 ;  xvii.  31 ; 
Jade  6,  17.)  In  Ezek.  iv.  4—6,  each 
day  in  the  f  onr  hundred  and  thirty  days 
was  designed  to  represent  a  ytar^a 
panishment  to  be  inflicted  on  Israel 
and  Judah.  Erroneously  supposing 
this  statement  to  be  a  precedent,  many 
interpeters  of  the  prophecies  ha^e  taken 
il  for  granted  that  one  **  day"  stands 
for  a  year^  In  the  prophetic  writings  of 
Daniel  and  John.  The  ''days"  in 
Daniel  and  John  are  to  be  understood 
in  their'  usual  and  literal  sense.  In- 
deed, the  church  of  God,  from  the  days 
of  Daniel  to  those  of  Wycliffe,  has 
always  considered  the  "days"  in  the 
prophetic  writings  as  literal  days. 

DAYSMAN.— See  Judge. 

DEACON=a  gervant.  The  Greek 
word,  diakonoa^  sometimes  rendered 
''minister."  that  is.  ssroojif,  ^Matt.  xx. 
26,)  as  a  title  of  office  probably  given 
to  "  seven  men  of  honest  report,  full 
of  the  Uoly  Ghost  and  wisdom,"  who 
were  chosen  by  the  congregation,  and 
appointed  to  make  enquiry  into  the 
situation  and  wants  of  the  poor,  to 
take  care  of  the  sick,  and  to  administer 
all  necessary  and  proper  relief.  (Acts 
yi.  1—6 ;  Phil.  L  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  8—12 ; 
iv.  6.)  Deaconesses  also  were  the 
"  servants  "  of  the  church  in  those  offices 
in  which  the  deacons  could  not  with 
propriety  engage ;  such  as  keeping  the 
doors  of  that  part  of  the  place  of  wor- 
ship where  the  women  were  privately 
instructing  their  own  sex,  and  visiting 
them  in  sickness,  or  when  imprisoned 
for  the  faith.  (1  Tim.  v.  5—10;  iii.  11 ; 
Tit.  ii.  3,  4 ;  Rom.  xvi.  1,  2, 12.) 

DEAF.  The  Moasic  statute  noton- 
1^  absolutelv  prohibited  the  reviling 
of  the  deaf,  but  would  seem  to  imply 
that  kindness  and  instruction  ought  to 
be  shewn  to  them.  (Lev.  xix.  14 ;  Isa. 
xxix.  18, 86 ;  Matt.  xi.  5 ;  Mark  vii.  S2.) 


DEATH.     That  death  was  in  tho 
world  previous  to  the  fall  of  Adam  is 
evident,  not  only  from  the  petrified  re- 
mains of  vast  multitudes  of  animals, 
large  and  small,  chiefly  of  species  now 
extinct,  which  have  for  unknown  ages 
been  deeply  entombed  in  the  strata  of 
various  rocks,  but  also  from  the  consti- 
tution of  animated  nature;  which  com- 
pel us  to  admit,  that  under  the  various 
conditions  of  the  earth,  the  production 
and  growth  in  all  organized  beings  have 
their  correlates  in  decay  and  dissolution. 
Even  the  first  human  pair,  in  pristine 
innocence,  could  scarcely  have  been  ig- 
norant of  the  existence  of  death.    In- 
deed, the  threatening  of  death,  upon  a 
violation  of  the  test  of  obedience,  seems 
clearly  to  imply,  that  the  subjects  of 
this  law  had  a  knowledge  of  what  death 
was,  otherwise,  they  could  not  have 
known  what  the  threatening  meant. 
The  Apostle  states,  that "  by  one  man, 
sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death 
by  sin ;"  and  that  thus  "  by  man  came 
death."    (Rom.  v.  12;  1  Cor.  xv.  21.) 
But  while  these  passages  declare  un- 
mistakeably,  that  in  consequence  of  sin 
death  acquired  dominion  over  the  hu» 
man  race,  they  neither  affirm  nor  imply 
that  the  inferior  animals  were  not  sub- 
ject to  death  before  man's  transgression. 
That  Adam,  while iuEden,  wascapable 
of  dying,  or  in  other  words,  that    his 
body  was  not  physically  immortal,  is  de- 
monstrable, from  the  distinct  elemen- 
tary principles  of  which  it  was  composed. 
He  was  "of  the  earth,  earthy ;"  made 
of  the  dust,  or  general  soil — the  mingled 
sand,  clay  and  lime.    The  human  body, 
as  that  of  all  other  animals,  is  composed 
of  the  same  substances  as  those  which 
constitute  large  and  essential  parts  of 
the  mineral  kingdom :  nitrogen,  oxygen, 
carbon,  and  hydrogen;  potash,  soda, 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  lime,  and  iron. 
These  principles  of  the  body  of  Adam 
consisted  of  particles  which  had  a  ten- 
dency to  dissolve,  and  seek  their  pris- 
tine abodes;  but  notwithstanding  that 
tendency,  God  promised  him  a  perpet- 
uity of  life,  while  he  continued  obed- 
ient to  the  law.    To  counteract  the 
tendency  the  human  body  had  to  decay. 
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God  was  pleased  to  employ  a  natural 
agent — the  tree  of  life,  the  frait  of 
wnich  was  the  pledge  of  immort^Utj. 
Still,  even  with  this  remarkable  appa- 
ratus of  undying  life,  Adam  conld  not 
have  lived  for  ever,  so' as  never  to  have 
had  a  change  in  his  tabernacle;  the 
structure  of  his  physical  conformation 
was  not  adapted  for  it.  But  that  he 
might  hare  enjoyed  a  life,  had  he  been 
faithful  during  the  term  of  his  pro- 
bation, which  should  not  have  been 
terminated  by  deatlij  but  by  an  enno- 
bling transition  into  another  state  of 
existence,  is  perfectly  credible.  But 
when  transgression  took  the  place  of 
obedience.  Justice  was  roused  from 
its  watchful  repose,  and  proceeded  to 
execute  the  threatening  of  the  law. 
But  in  the  execution  of  the  penalty 
threatened,  no  new  agent  was  intro- 
duced into  the  world;  no  yindictiye 
stroke  was  inflicted  on  the  transgres- 
sors; a  removal  from  the  tree  of  life 
alone  was  necessary ;  then  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  causes,  now  no  longer 
counteracted,  led  onward  to  mortality, 
the  inevitable  consequence.  The  body 
of  Adam,  as  the  legal  result  of  trans- 
gression, must  return  to  the  dust 
whence  it  was  taken ;  though  the  time 
and  manner  of  its  return  were  left  to 
the  decision  of  his  injured  Sovereign. 
By  transgression,  the  first  human  pair 
not  only  forfeited  the  continued  enjoy- 
ment of  natural  life,  but  became  liable 
to  detUh  in  its  most  comprehensive 
sense, — ^to  evil  of  every  kind,  which 
stands  opposed  to  H/e  and  holy  happi- 
ness. Hence  spiritual  life,  the  life 
which  consisted  in  union  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  comported  with  the  image 
of  God,  and  was  a  separate  quality  from 
the  necessary  endowments  of  human 
nature,  was  K>rfeited ;  and  the  inferior 
animal  principles  became  the  Alers  of 
the  heart.  (Gen.  ii.  16,  17;  iii.  6—24; 
Eph.  ii.  1;  Col.  U.  18;  Heb.  ix.  2^ 
Though  death  temporsJ  and  spiritual 
hath  fallen  on  the  posterity  of  Adam ; 
jet  our  Divine  Redeemer  may  be  re- 
garded as  having,  in  each  of  these  senses, 
virtoallT  destroyed  death,  and  delivered 
them  wno  were  all  their  lifetime  sub- 
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ject  to  bondage.  (Bom.  v.  12—21;  John 
y.  24 ;  Heb.  ii.  14,  15.)  To  avail  our- 
selves, however,  of  His  perfect  triumph » 
we  must  believe,  love,  and  obey  Him. 
(John  vi.  33—63;  viii.  51.)  Death  is 
called  a  "  departure  ; "  p  Tim.  iv.  6;) 
a  '<  dissolving  of  the  earthly  house  of 
this  tabernacle; "  (2  Cor.  v.  1 ;)  a  "  go- 
ing the  way  of  all  the  earth;"  (Josh, 
xxiii.  14;)  a  **  returning  to  the  dust;  " 
(Eccl.  xii.  7 ;)  a  "sftep ; "  (John  xi.  1 1 ;) 
also  the  "  king  of  terrors."  (Job  xviii. 
14.)  '*  The  gates  of  deifir"  signify  the 
grave.  (Job  xxxviii.  17;  Ps.  ix'.  13 ; 
cvii.  18.)  The  "  shadow  of  death  "  de- 
notes the  dominion  of  death,  imminent 
peril  of  life.  (Ps.  xxiii.  4;  Jer.  ii.  6.) 
The  "second  death"  deilignates  the 
everlasting  perdition  of  the  wicked. 
(James  v.  20 ;  ll3v.  xx.  6,  14 ;  xxi.  8.) 

DEBIK =orac/e.  l.A  town  east  of  the 
Jordan,  on  the  northern  border  of  Gad, 
and  not  far  from  Mahanaim.  (Josh, 
xiii.  26.)  Some  suppose  it  to  be  the 
same  with  Lodebar.  2.  A  place  on  the 
northern  border  of  Judah,  behind  Jer- 
icho. Some  connect  it  with  the  vadtf 
Dahor,  which  falls  into  the  north-west 
corner  «of  the  Dead  Sea.  (Josh.  xv. 
7.)  3»0ne  of  the  five  kings  hanged 
by  Joshua.  (Josh.  x.  3,  23,  26.)^ 
See  KiBJATH  Sephbb. 

D£B0RAH=a6ee.  l.A  prophetess, 
the  wife  of  Lapidoth.  She  was  the 
judge  or  regent  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
the  only  woman  who  ever  filled  that 
high  office.  Jabin,  king  of  the  nor- 
thern Caananites,  who  dwelt  at  Hazor, 
on  lake  Merom,  had  greatly  oppressed 
the  northern  Hebrew  tribes  for  the 
space  of  twenty  years.  In  the  mean 
time,.  Deborah  the  prophetess,  who 
"judged  Israel,"  with  difficulty  roused 
the  Hebrews  from  their  despondency, 
and  induced  them  to  burst  the  fetters 
of  their  bondage.  At  length  she  sum- 
moned Barak,  and  made  known  to  him 
the  will  of  God,  that  he  should  under- 
take an  cntcr])risc  for  tlie  deliverance 
of  his  country.  But  he  assented  enljr 
on  condition  that  sho  would  accompany 
him.  Deborah  and  Barak  repaired  to 
Kedesh,  and,  having  collected  ten  thou- 
sand men,  they  marched  southward, 
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eastern  side  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  Land  of  Canaan.  (Isa. 
XXXV.  1 ;  Jer.  ii.  C.)  Parts  of  this 
sterile  region  are  designated  "  plains," 
as  ''the  plains  of  MofU),"  etc. ;  (Num. 
xxii.  1 ;  Josh.  iv.  13 ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  16 ;) 
while  the  southern  section  is  still 
called  the  Arabah.  The  cause  of  the 
sterility  and  uncultivated  state  of  the 
great  Arabian  desert,  is  principally 
to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  water. 
This  want  of  water  itself  is  occasioned 
by  the  nature  pf  the  country,  which 
being  flat  and  destitute  of  mountains, 
the  clouds  glide  over  its  heated  sur- 
face, and  never  rest  there  but  in  winter, 
when  the  coldness  of  the  atmosphere 
liinders  them  from  rising  and  dissolves 
them  into  rain.  The  entire  nakedness 
of  this  country  is  also  another  cause  of 
drought,  since  the  air  is  for  that 
reason  more  easily  heated  and  compels 
the  clouds  to  rise. — See  Ababah, 
Paran,  and  Jbshimoh. 

VETJt^L=zinvocalion  of  God.  The 
lather  of  Eliasaph.  (Num.  i.  14 ;  vii.  42.) 
In  Num.  ii.  14,  he  is  called  *'Reuel." 

DEUTERONOMY=the  second  law, 
This  book,  which  contains  a  second 
•statement  or  repetition  of  the  Ifebrew 
law,  together  with  the  history  of  what 
j)assed  in  the  desert  from  the  first  day 
•of  the  eleventh  month,  to  the  seventh 
day  of  the  twelfth  month — about  six 
Aveeks — in  the  fortieth  year  after  the 
exodus,  was  evidently  written  by 
Moses  near  the  close  of  the  wander- 
ings of  the  Hebrews.  (Deut.  i.  14 ;  ii. 
14  ;  Num.  xx.  7 — 13.)  The  writer  is 
evidently  an  old  man  chronicling  the 
outpourings  of  a  heart  ready  to  burst 
with  interest  and  solicitude  for  the 
Hebrew  nation — such  outpourings  as 
could  come  from  none  but  Moses. 
His  manner  of  address  is  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  one  who  had, 
with  the  intervention  of  many  and  great 
miracles,  led  the  people  otit  of  Egypt ; 
•—had,  at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  established 
atheocracy  among  them ; — had  furnish- 
ed them  with  laws  ; — had  governed 
them  forty  years,  during  their  journey 
through  Arabia  to  the  Jordan  ; — had 
procured  for  them  many  extraordinary 
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benefits ;— and  had,  when  necessary, 
chastised  them  with  signal  punishments. 
The  writer  everywhere  enters  so  tho- 
roughly into  the  circumstances  and 
feelings  which  must  have  been  peculiar 
to  Moses,  and  what  he  utters  corres- 
ponds so  exactly  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  people  addressed, 
that  no  one  but  the  original  writer 
could  ever  have  had  so  perfect  regard 
to  these  circumstances,  or  could  ever 
have  preserved  it  so  completely  as 
nowhere  to  betray  himselt.  In  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy,  not  only  the 
subjects  of  Numbers,  Leviticus,  and 
Exodus,  but  also  the  existence  of  those 
books  are  taken  for  granted;  for  the 
person  who  speaks  in  Deuteronomy,  and 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  must  have 
written  the  book,  must  necessarily  have 
written  these  three  other  books,  since  ho 
frequently  refers  to  their  contents ; — 
urges  obedience  to  the  laws  which  are 
contained  in  them ;  and  draws  from  the 
events  which  they  narrate  reasons  for 
obeying  those  laws ; — since,  in  a  word, 
without  them  Deuteronomy  would 
have  been  unintelligible  to  its  readers. 
— In  like  manner  those  four  books 
refer  to  Genesis  as  a  previously  written 
composition.  The  words  of  Moses 
evidently  conclude  with  the  thirty-third 
chapter,  and  the  thirty-fourth  was 
added  to  complete  the  history;  the 
first  eight  verses,  probably,  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Moses  by  his  suc- 
cessor Joshua ;  the  last  four  by  some 
later  writer,  probably  Samuel  or 
'  Ezra. 

DEVIL  =  a  calumniator,  slanderer, 
accuser.  The  Greek  word  diabolus,  in. 
the  plural  form,  is  sometimes  applied 
to  wicked  men  or  women,  and  is  ren- 
dered "slanderers;"  (1  Tim.  iii.  11 ;) 
and  "false  accusers."  (2  Tim.  iii.  3; 
Tit.  ii.  3.)  But  usually  the  term  de- 
notes the  one  most  subtle  and  malig- 
nant of  the  evil  spirits,  the  great  ene- 
my of  God  and  man.  In  the  archaic 
records  he  is  called  ''The  serpent/' 
and  is  introduced,  without  any  re- 
ference to  his  antecedents,  as  the 
ruinous  invader  of  our  earth.  (Gen. 
iii.   1.).     But  who  knows  what  vast 
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districts  of  the  universe  he,  and  his 
legions   xnaj   have  traversed    before 
this,  and  have  left  thereon,  also,  the 
imprints  of  moral  min  ?  (Rev.  xii.  9.) 
However,  it  appears  from  Jade  6;  2 
I'eter  il.  4,  that  the  evil  spirits  or 
angels  were  once  good  angels;  but 
**  they  kept  not  their  first  estate," 
which  must  have  been  probationary, 
either  on  this  ancient  earth  or  in  some 
other  district  of  the  universe;   and 
when   **the7  sinned,  God   cast  them 
down  to  Tartarus=\it\\"   (Matt.  xxv. 
41.)  "  Satan" =(w/i'fr«nry,  is  the  appel- 
lation given  by  the  Ilebrews  to  the 
arch  foe.    (Job  i.  6 — 12 ;  ii.  1 — 7 ;  1 
Chron.  xxi.  1;  Zech   iii.  1,  2;  Matt. 
xii.  26;  Mark  iv.  15;  Luke  xxii.  3; 
Acts  V.  3;  Kom.  xvi.  20;  Rev.  xx. 
2.)    The  appellation  "  the  devil"  oc- 
curs still  more  frequently.    He  is  also 
called  "  the  tempter ;"    (Matt.  iv.  1— 
1 1 ;  xui.  19 ;  Luke  xxii.  3,  53 ;  Acts 
v.  3:   1   Cor.  vii.  6;)  "Abaddon;" 
(Rev.  ix.  11 ;)  "BeeUeburor  "Beel- 
zebub ;"  (Matt.  X.  25 ;  xxvii.  12,  24  ;) 
and  "Beliar"  or  Belial."  (2  Cor.  vi. 
1 5.)    These  appellations  are  not,  how- 
ever, proper  names,  but  are  significant 
cither  of  satan's  malignity,  or  of  the 
contempt  which  men  entertkin  for  him. 
The  Scriptures  speidc  of  but  one  devil 
or  satan,  and  also  of  mantf  evil  or  un- 
clean spirits,  or  angels  of  satan.    Sa- 
tan is  not  omnipresent,  neither  is  he 
omniscient;  so  that  he  cannot  superin- 
tend such  an  infinite  variety  of  mischief 
at  one  and  the  same  moment.    His 
.ingels  are  of  asimilarcharacterandna- 
ture,  whilehe  as  the  chief,  is  represented 
as  merely  the  first  among  equais.  (Matt. 
ix.  34;  xii,  26;  Acts  x.  38;   Eph.  ii.  2; 
Rev.  xii.  7,  9.)    The  apostacy  of  the 
first  human  pair  was  attributed   by 
Christ  and  His  apostles  to  the  influence 
of  satan.    (2  Cor.  xi.  3;  1  Tiro.  ii.  13, 
14;  John  viii.  44;  1  John  iii.  8.)    In 
reference  to  this  transaction,  and  the 
covert  way  in  which  he  accomplished 
it,  he  is  named  "the  dragon,"  and  "the 
old  serpent."  (Rev.  xii.  9;  xx.  2.)  The 
manner  in  which  satan  assailed  the 
Saviour,  his  entrance  into  Judas,  his 
influefice  over  Ananias,  (Aetsv.3,}  and 
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innumerable  other  cases  of  the  like 
kind,  show  what  evil  and  pernicious  in- 
fluence, and  what  power  also,  satan 
has  over  the  hearts  of  men.  The  great 
efforts  made  by  the  persecuting  heathen 
against  the  church,  as  presented  in  Rev. 
xiii.  xix.,  seem  to  originate  from,  and 
to  be  led  on  by  satan.  Whenthe  Apos- 
tle calls  satan  the  "god  of  this  world," 
and  the  Saviour  calls  him  the  "prince 
of  this  world,"  it  is  the  world  of  the 
wicked  which  is  meant.  But  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  all  th»  success  of  sa- 
tan is  due  rather  to  the  weakness  and 
wickedness  of  man,  than  to  his  absolute 
control  over  him.  The  sacred  writers 
ascribe  the  sins  of  men  mainly  to  their 
own  evil  passions  and  forbidden  lusts, 
which  show  that  the  causative  agency  of 
satan  is  not  necessarily  dominant  nor 
compulsory.  (Rom.  i.  21 — 32;  Gal.  v. 
19—21;  James  i.  14.)  To  represent 
satan  as  not  only  an  implacable  and 
malignant,  but  also  an  irresistible,  yea, 
quasi-omnipotent  adversary,  as  is  often 
done,  is  not  only  unscriptural  but  anti" 
scriptural.  Satan  derives  all  his  suc- 
cess from  our  voluntary  subjection  and 
yielding  to  him.  Be  the  power  of  satan 
what  it  may;  be  it  exercised  in  one 
way  or  another  on  our  minds,  either 
by  direct  influence  or  indirect,  it  mat- 
ters not;  he  has  no  power  to  take  cap- 
tive willing  or  not  willins:  *'Give  no 
place  to  the  devil."  What  ever  his 
power  and  influence  may  be,  it  cannot 
be  such  that  we  are  inadequate  to  meet 
and  repel  it:  "Resist  the  devil  and  he 
will  flee  from  you."  In  maintaining  that 
the  moral  influence  of  satan  is  resista- 
ble,  the  justice  of  God  in  punishingman 
for  yielding  to  him,  becomes  manifest, 
and  can  be  as  clearly  vindicated  as  when 
a  civil  government  punishes  a  culprit  for 
having  been  persuaded  by  some  of  his 
fellowmen  to  commit  a  criminal  act. 
The  Scriptures  also  represent  satan  in 
some  cases,  as  the  author  ol physical  aa 
well  as  moral  evil.  (Job  i.  12 ;  Matt  xii* 
26;  Luke  xiii.  16;  1  Cor.  v.  5;  1  Tim. 
i.  20.)  Peter  speaks  of  Jesus  as  hav- 
ing "healed  all  that  were  oppressed 
by  the  devil."  (Acts  x.  38.)  In  the 
infliction  of  physical  evil  h?  may  be 
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one  of  the  agents  which  Divine  justice 
permitf  occasionally  to  be  employed. 
Merertheless,  by  the  power  of  the 
Redeemer,  satan  is  reduced  to  a  state 
of  impotence  in  respect  to  that  deadly 
power  which  ho  exercises.  (Heb.  ii. 
14.)  **The  Son  of  God  was  mani- 
fested that  He  might  destroy  the  works 
of  the  devil ;"  and  Christians  are  every- 
where spoken  of  as  being  delivered 
from  his  dominant  power.  (John 
xii.  31;  lJohniii.8;  v.  18,10;  Eph. 
Ti.l2.) 

DEVILS.    The  Greek  term  demon, 
in  the  NewTestamcnt,  always  signifies 
an  evil  being,  an  unclean  or  evil  spirit; 
and  is  generally  rendered  "devil."  The 
appellation  <fcmon  probably  bears  the 
classic  or  heathen  sense,  god  or  idol,  in 
Acts  xvii.  18;  1  Cor.  x.  20,  21;  iTim. 
IV.  I ;  Rev.  ix.  2,  8.    In  other  cases  it 
is  nearly  always  employed  in  connection 
with  cfemoRtaca/possessions ;  (Matt.  viii. 
16—28, 31 ;  ix.  32—34 ;  xii.  22. 24 ;  Mark 
iii.  22;  Luke  xi.  18;  James  ii.  19;  Rev. 
xvi.  14;  xviii.  2;)  and  is  equivalent  to 
"unclean  spirits;"    (Matt.  x.  1 ;  xii. 
43,  45;  Luke  si.  24;  Acts  viii.  7;) 
"evil  spirits ;"  (Luke  vii.  21 ;   Acts 
xix.  12,  18,  16;;  and  "wicked  spirits." 
(Eph.  vi.  12,  margin.)    Demons  are 
also  called  the  devil's  angels,  the  mes- 
sengers or  servants  of  the  devil;  also 
"principalities" and  "powers."  (Matt. 
XXV.  41 ;  Rev.  ix.  14 ;  xii.  7 — ^9  ;  Eph. 
vi.  12.)  As  the  servants  or  subordinate 
agents  of  satan,  they  are  malignant 
and  mischievous  beings.  They  are  nu- 
merous ;  (Mark  v.  9 — 13  ;  Luke  viii. 
30 ;)  and  are  represented  in  their  move- 
men  ts  as  subtle  as  the  "air;"  (Eph. 
ii.  2  ;   vi.   12  ;)  and   as  dwelling  in 
the  desert ;   ^Matt.    xii.    48 ;    Rev. 
xviii.  2 ;)  and  in  the  "abyss."    (Matt. 
XXV.  41;  Luke  viii.  81;  Jnde,  6;  2 
Peter  ii.  4  ;  Rev.  ix.  11.)    As  satan*s 
coadjutors  they  roam  over  the  earth, 
enticing  men  to  moral  evil,  and  smit- 
ing them  with  physical  maladies.    In 
the  production  of  phi/sical  gyH  they  are 
represented  as  principally  concerned, 
as  is  manifest  from  the  fact,  that  the 
subjects  of  demoniacal  possession,  are 
nowhere  addressed  or  treated  as  beins 
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morally  to  blame,  because  they  are 
possessed  by  evil  spirits.  There  is  a 
clear  distinction  between  demoniacal 
suffering  and  demoniacal  acting.  We 
do  not  mean  that  no  blame  attache 4 
to  them  for  having  brought  this  evil 
upon  themselves;  lor  there  are  cases 
of  this  kind  in  which  a  return  of  the 
evil  is  threatened,  provided  they  relapse 
into  sin.  But  the  simple  fact  that  they 
are  possessed  by  demons,  is  always 
looked  upon  and  treated  as  a  calamity, 
and  not  as  a  crime.  And  in  fact,  it  is 
regarded  and  treated  as  one  of  the 
chief  miraculous  powers  of  Christ,  that- 
He  cast  out  demons  "  with  a  word."  Htj 
gave  the  disciples  the  same  power;  and 
even  one  unknown  to  the  disciples  cast 
out  devils  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  (Mark 
ix.  38,  39.)  Nor  are  any  demoniacs 
ever  addressed  as  having  any  power 
to  resist,  or  even  to  modify  the  influ- 
ence of  their  tormentors.  This  con- 
sideration puts  all  the  cases  of  demo- 
niacs on  a  ground  entirely  different 
from  that  of  those  who  yield  themselves 
to  the  moral  influence  of  satan,  and 
who  are  always  regarded  and  treated 
as  criminal,  and  as  able  to  deliver  them- 
selves from  the  power  of  their  seducer. 
We  do  not  know  that  demoniacal  influ- 
ence in  the  infliction  of  phvsical  evils 
was  peculiar  to  the  time  the  Saviour 
made  His  appearance.  The  nature  of 
demons  is  not  changed;  and  they  may 
still  have  an  efficiency  like  to  that  of 
ancient  times,  although  materially  mo- 
dified bv  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
under  the  gospel  dispensation. 

DEW.  The  condensed  tapour,  which 
falls  on  the  earth  during  the  night.  In 
Judea,  during  the  months  of  April, 
May,  August,  and  September,  before 
and  after  the  height  of  summer,  and 
after  the  early,  and  before  the  latter 
rains,  the  earth  is  refreshed  with  dews, 
so  copious,  as  in  a  great  measure  to 
supply  the  place  of  showers.  During 
the  season  of  drought  the  grass  withers, 
the  flowers  fade,  every  green  herb  is 
dried  up;  and  were  it  not  for  the  co- 
pious dews,  the  parched  appearance  of 
the  country  would  be  of  much  longer 
endurance.    (Fs.  xxxii.  4 ;  Ixxxiii.  14 ; 
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Isa.  ix.  18;  x.  17,  18;  Jer.  xxi.  14.) 
Maundrell  tells  UB  that  their  tents  when 
pitched  on  Tabor  and  Hermon,  '*  were 
as  wet  with  dew  as  if  it  had  rained  on 
them  all  night;"  and  other  travellers 
apeak  of  their  cloaks,  in  which  they 
wrapped  themselves  while  they  slept, 
as  being  completely  wet,  as  if  tney  had 
been  immersed  in  the  Sea.  (2  Sam« 
xvii.  12;  Judg.  ri-  87 — 40;  Sol.  Song, 
r.  3.^  The  refreshing  nature  of  thd 
dew  is  a  bcantifal  symbol  of  spiritual 
blessings,  as  well  as  of  temporal  pros- 
perity; (Gen.  xxvli.  28;  xlix.  25;  Dent, 
xxxii.  2 ;  xxxiii.  13 ;  Job  xxix.  19 ; 
Mic.  r.  7;  Hos.  vi.  4;  xiv.  5 — 7;  Ps. 
cxxxiii.  8;)  and  also  of  freshness  or 
vigour.  (Ps.  ex.  3.) 
DIADEM.— See  Cbown. 


Dial  of  Ahas 

DIAL.  The  Hebrew  word  maaJoth^ 
variously  translated  "dial,"  "sun-ditd," 
and  "degrees,"  properly  signifies  steps 
or  stairs;  (2  Kings  xx.  9 — 11;  Isa. 
xxxviii.  7t  8 ;)  and  is  so  rendered  in  the 
Septuagint  and  Syriac  versions,  and  by 
Josephns.  C^nt.  x.  2.  1.)  It  would 
thus  seem  that  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz 
was  a  kind  of  staircase,  so  disposed, 
t&at.the  sun  showed  the  hours  upon  it 
bv  the  shadow  cast  upon  the  steps.  M. 
Von  Gnmpach  has  shown  that  the  sun- 
dial of  Ahaz  was  an  accurate  and  scien- 
tific apparatus,  forming  a  series  of  steps, 
which  indicated  the  half  hours,  by  the 
coincidenee  of  the  shadow  of  the  up- 
right pole  or  gnomon  with  the  edge  of 
the  several  "  degrees"  or  steps.  In  the 
figure,  of  which  we  give  a  copy,  Von 
Gnmpach,  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
gives  only  full  hours  instead  of  half- 
hoars.  Mr.  Layard  suggests  that  the 
original  form  of  the  Babylonian  edifice, 
of  which  the  Birs  Nimrud  is  the  re- 
mains, was  a  series  of  steps  or  terraces, 
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not  nnlike  this  figure  of  the  ancient 
sun-dial.  The  retrogratlon  of  the  sha- 
dow ten  degrees  upon  the  dial  of  Ahaz, 
was  probably  miraculously  effected  by 
some  sort  of  atmospherical  phenomena, 
causing  the  shadow  to  recede  from  the 
perpendicular  height  of  the  staircase ; 
an(L  of  course,  to  re-ascend  the  gradu- 
ated marks  or  steps  by  which  it  had 
before  noon  gone  down.  (2  Chron. 
xxiv.  31.)  Mr.  Bosanquet,  in  a  paper 
read  at  a  meetingof  the  Asiatic  Society, 
in  1852,  has  given  anothtr  explanation 
of  this  miracle.  By  an  ingenious 
astronomical  argument  he  has  shewn, 
that  upon  such  steps  as  appear  to  have 
been  anciently  used  for  exhibiting  the 
sun*s  meridional  altitinto,  any  very 
large  partial  eclipse,  almost  but  not 
quite  total,  on  the  northern  limb  of 
tne  sun,  occurring  about  ten,  or  a  few 
more  davs  from  the  winter  solstice, 
near  the  hour  of  noon,  would  produce 
the  phenomenon  above  described.  He 
then  showed  that  such  a  solar  eclipse 
did  take  place  on  the  Uth  of  January, 
B.C.  689,  fourteen  days  after  the  winter 
solstice  of  G90  b  c.  The  time  of  the 
central  eclipse  at  Jerusalem  was  calcu- 
lated at  about  half-past  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon.  In  his  chronological 
argument,  Mr.  Bosanquet  makes  the 
year  689  b.c.,  when  the  solar  eclipse 
occurred,  the  same  as  the  13th  year 
of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  received  chronology,  the 
miracle  took  place  about  b.o.  713,  and 
Hezekiah  died  b.c.  696.  Though  in 
the  ordinarily  received  chronology  of 
this  period,  matters  of  exactitude  are 
not  always  to  be  looked  for,  yet  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  phenomenon  waa 
miraculous. 

DIAMOND.  The  Hebrew  word 
yahalom^  rendered  **  diamond,"  is  now 
generally  supposed  to  denote  the  onyx, 
(Ex.  xxviii.  10;  xxxix.  11;  Ezek. 
xxviii.  13.)  The  word  skamir,  render- 
ed in  Jer.  xvii.  1,  "diamond,"  and  in 
Ezek.  iii.  9;  Zcch.  vii.  12,  bv  the  oMer 
form  of  the  word  "  adamant,^' signifies  a 
sharp  point ;  and  probably  also  desig- 
nates tne  "diamond."  The  term  is  used 
as  a  symbol  of  impenetrable  hardness  or 
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Mixl«nicbcmiiiry,hoirevcr,h(uproved 
that  u  •  beat  rather  bolow  Ihat  rcqair- 
«d  lo  m«Il  lilver  it  is  gradually  diisi- 
ptted  or  burnt.  Wbon  the  product  of 
ihii  compmition  wm  examined,  it  was 
lODnd  to  be  preciiel;  limilar  to  that 
produced  by  the  destruclioa  □[  a  piece 
of  tkarcvat  al  eq^nal  siie,  by  the  aame 
meaos.  The  diamoDd,  then,  \%  pure 
rarboa,  and  diScn  from  charcoal  oalj 
in  ill  greater  pnrily,  by  being  acted 
upon  in  different  naya  in  the  great 
laboratory  ol  nature.  The  value  of 
diamotidi  ia  almoaC  incredible.  Thc 
Kob-i-noor=nnjBn(ain  of  light,  which 
is  the  property  at  Her  Majesty,  is  one 
of  the  lar^eiC  in  the  world,  and  is 
valned  at  about  £2,000,003  sterling. 
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DIANA.  A  celebrated  goddeu  of 
tbe  heathen  nations  of  antiquity.  The 
'great  Diana  o[  the  Ramans  onW  coin- 
cides with  Ibe  Arltmii  of  the  Greeks, 
in  BO  far  as  she  represented  the  moon. 
The  Biana  of  Iho  Epbesiang,  like  ibe 
Ashtoreth  of  the  Syrians,  and  the  Isis 
of  the  En'ptians,  vas  but  the  personi- 
fication of  nature,  tbe  principle  of  fer- 
tility and  fecundity.  She  is  usually 
represented  as  a  female  figure,  wiih 
many  breasts,  and  encircled  with  uu- 
meious  bands  from  the  head  lo  the 
leet.  Her  worship  was  attended  with 
(lecoliai  aplendoar  and  magnilicence  at 
Epbesos;  and  ber  temple  in  that  city 
Vi'as  so  vast  and  beautiful,  as  to  be 
ranlted  among  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world;  but  its  great  glory  was  the 
image,  called  Diope(<t=Jave-dacetid- 
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(it  which  fell  down  fromheaTen.  (Acta 
xix.  24—35.)  We  gire  a  coin  of 
Ephesus,  containing  a  figure  of  Diana; 
and  the  inscription  shows  that  the 
EphcxiaDs  were  '*  worshippers,"  pro- 
perly leauilt-ticttpers,  lacntfaiu,  to  the 
grealiroddess  Diana.'— See EraraoP. 

DIBLAIM  =  rates  of  dried  R|!S. 
The  fAtherot  Hosea's  wife.  (Has.  i.  ;t.) 

DIULATH=caJ:cj  of  dried  tigs.  A 
district  on  the  eastern  border  of  Molib. 
(ElBk.  vi.  U.) 

DIBLATHAIM  —  tain  eaiei.  A 
city  of  Moab;  (Num.  xxxiii,  4G;)  also 
called  "  Beth-Bib  lath  aim"  =liaust  of 
twin-caies.    (Jer.  xWiii.  22.) 

DIBON  a  pining,  trotting.  1.  A 
city  of  Moab,  northward  of  Aroer,  on 
tbe  northern  side  of  tie  Amon.  (Knm. 
xxxiii.  45,  48.)  The  city  was  rebuilt 
by  the  Gadites,  (Nam.  xxxii.  34,)  and 
called  "Diban  Gad;"  it  was  afterwards 
assigned  to  Reuben;  (Josh.xiii.  9,  IT;) 
and  at  last  again  occupied  by  the  Ms- 
abites.  (Isa.  xv.  3;  Jer.  xlviii.  18,  22.) 
Once  br  an  interchange  of  tbe  letters 
m  and  o  (his  name  is  written  "DImon" 
=place  a/ streaFoi.  (laa,  xv.  9.)  The  . 
rnins  are  of  considerable  extent  and 
still  retain  the  name  of  Dhiban.  2.  A 
city  [n  the  tribe  of  Judah;  (Neh.  .xi. 
25;)  also  written  "Di[nonab=;)faceq/ 
sirtuim."    (Josh.xr.  21i.) 

DIBRI=e/o;iu-nt,  or  one  from  the 
Jitlds.  A  man  of  the  tribe  of  Dan. 
(Levxxiy.ll.) 

DIDKACHMA=a  dmhh  drachma. 
A  Greek  silver  coin  equal  to  the  Jev- 
ish  half  shekel.  This  makes  it  equi- 
valent lo  about  fifteen  pence  Englisb, 
or  perhaps  a  little  more.  This  snm 
constituted  tbe  yearly  tribnte  paid  b; 
cvenf  Jew  lo  the  temple.  Hence  it  ia 
rendered  "tribute."  (Mall,  xvii,  2*, 
margin ;  Ex.  xxx.  13,  16.)  It  waa 
dillereiit  lo  the  "  tribute"  paid  by  tho 
Jews  to  the  Roman  emperor. — Sea 
Dbaciiha. 
DIDYMUS.— See  Thojcab. 
DIKE=>iI('n.  The  heathen  goddess 
of  justice,  tho  same  as  Nemesis  or  Ven- 
geance. In  Acts  xxTiii.  4,  Ibis  word  ia 
tendered  "  vengeance,"  appellativelr. 
DIKLAH  ==  palm  tret   rtgiea.     A 
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descendant  of  Shem,  who  gave  name 
to  a  district  of  Joktanic  Arabia,  which 
probably  abounded  in  palm  trees.  Per- 
haps the  district  of  the  Minaiy  in 
Yemen,  which  was  rich  in  palm  trees. 
(Gen.  X.  27;  1  Chron.  i.  21.) 

'DlLEA'S^gourd  field,  A  city  in 
the  tribe  of  Jndah.  (Josh.  xv.  88.) 

DILL.  The  Greek  word  anethon, 
rendered  "anise"  properly  designates 
the  diUf  as  giren  in  the  marein.  (Matt, 
xxiii.  23.)  The  seeds  of  the  anethum 
graveolens  or  dill,  were  like  the  cum- 
min andthe  coriander,  used  for  spicing 
many  kinds  of  meat  in  order  to  give 
them  an  agreeable  flavour. 

DIMNAH=(/t{n^/u7/.  A  Levitical 
city  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun ;  perhaps 
the  modem  village  Damon,  south  east 
from  Accho.  (Josh.  xxi.  85.) 

DIMON.— See  Dibon. 

DIMONAH.— See  Dibon. 

DINAH  ==/u(i^ed^  that  is  acquitted, 
vindicated.  The  only  daughter  of  Ja- 
cob and  Leah.  (Gen.  xxx.  21.)  When 
her  father  dwelt  not  far  from  the  coun- 
try occupied  by  the  Hivites,  prompted 
by  cariosity,  "she  went  out  to  see  the 
daughters  of  the  land,"  probably  to  a 
festival,  when  she  was  defiled  by  She- 
chem,  a  prince  of  the  Hivites.  This 
outrage  was  avenged  by  her  brothers, 
who  exterminated  the  Shechemites. 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  1 — 31.)  It  appears  from 
Gen.  xlvi.  1 5,  that  Dinah  was  still  liv- 
ing'in  the  partriarch*s  family,  and  ac- 
companied him  into  Egypt. 

DINAITES.  An  Assyrian  people 
transferred  to  Samaria.  (Ezra  iv.  9.) 

DINHABAH  =  robber's  den.  An 
Edomitish  royal  city.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  32 ; 
1  Chron.  i.  43.) 

DINNER— See  Meals. 

DIONYSIUS  =  Jove  touched.  A 
member  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Areo- 
pagus at  Athens,  who  was  converted 
under  the  preaching  of  Paul.  (Acts 
xvii.  340 

DIOTREPHES  =  Jove-nourished. 
An  officer  in  the  church  at  Corinth, 
who  seems  to  have  exercised  a  most 
officious  and  unwarrantable  power.  (3 
John  9, 10.) 

DIPHATH.—See  Riphath. 
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DISCERNING  OF  SPIRITS.  One 
of  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  by  which  some  of  the  faithful 
were  enabled  to  test  the  spirits  of  those 
who  professed  to  be  divinely  inspired, 
whether  they  were  of  God,  It  was  a 
most  desirable  gift  in  the  early  period 
of  the  Christian  churcl^whon  false  pro- 
phets and. wicked  spirits  abounded  on 
every  side.  (1  Cor.xii.lO;  1  John  iv.  1.) 

DISCIPLE.  One  who  receives  in- 
struction from  another.  We  read  of 
"the  disciples  of  Moses,"  (John  ix. 
28,)  "  the  disciples  of  John,"  (Matt, 
xi.  2,)  and  '*  the  disciples  of  Christ." 
In  the  NewTestament,  "  disciple"  de- 
notes a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but 
not  always  a  true  follower.  (Matt.xxvi. 

20,  21 ;  John  vi.  66 ;  Luke  xiv.  25, 
26;  xxvii.  83.)  "Disciple"  is  often 
used  instead  of  apostle  in  the  gospels ; 
(Luke  ix.  1 ;)  but  subsequently,  apos- 
tles were  distinguished  from  disciples. 
(Luke  X.  I,  23.) 

DISEASES.  In  the  primitive  ages 
of  the  world,  diseases,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  simplicity  in  the  mode  of 
living,  were  but  few  in  number.  The 
diseases  prevalent  in  Palestine,  and 
other  countries  of  a  similar  climate, 
were  ophthalmia,  leprosy,  and  other 
cutaneous  diseases,  malignant  fever<?, 
dysentery,  dropsy,  paralysis,  epilepsy, 
melancholy,  and  insanity.  In  many 
cases  diseases  are  ascribed  to  the 
immediate  interference  of  the  Deity, 
rpeut.  xxviii.  60  ;  2  Kings  xix.  35  ;  1. 
Chron.  xxi.  1 2 — 15 ;  Ps.  xxxix.  9—1 1 ; 
Acts  xii.  23.)  From  an  early  period 
we  find  the  agency  of  evil  spirits 
employed  to  afflict  and  trouble  men. 
(1  Sam.  xvi.  14 ;  Job  ii.  7 ;  Matt.  xvii. 
16:  Mark  v.  11—16;  Luke  ix.  38— 
40.)  Among  the  multitudes  which  re- 
sorted to  our  Saviour  to  be  healed  of 
all  manner  of  diseases,  there  would  be 
found  a  fearful  list  of  painful,  and,  to 
mere  human  agency,  incurable  com- 
plaints, which  Heremoved  with  a  word. 
— See  Physiciaw. 

DISH. — See  Bowls,  and  Cup. 

DI8HAN=^a2e//e,  or  antelope.  A 
chief  of  the  Edomites.     (Gren.  xxxvi. 

21,  80;  1  Chron.  i.  38,  42.) 
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DI8H0N=^ajeZ^€,  or  cmithpt.  1.  A 
chief  of  tho  Edomitei ;  also  a  region 
bearing  his  name.  (Qen.  xxxyi.  21, 
30 ;  1  Chron.  i.  88.)  2.  A  grandson 
of  Seir.    (Gen.  xxxvi.  25;  1  Chron. 

i.410 
DISPENSATION.    ThU  word,  in 

its  scriptural  use  generally  denotes  a 
plan  or  scheme,  prescribed  and  reveal- 
ed hj  God,  for  His  own  glory  and  for 
the  adyantage  and  happiness  of  His 
creatures.  The  seyeral  dispensations 
of  religion  revealed  to  mankind  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  as  that  of  the  Patri- 
archs, that  of  Moses,  and  that  of 
Christ,  the  perfection  and  ultimate 
object  of  eyerj  other,  were  adapted  to 
the  conditions  of  the  human  race  at 
these  several  periods ;  and  all  in  regular 
succession,  were  mutually  connected 
and  rendered  preparatory  onjs  to  the 
other ;  and  all  were  subservient  to  the 
design  of  saving  the  world,  and  pro- 
moting the  perfection  and  happiness  of 
its  rational  and  moral  inhabitants. 
(Eph.  i.  10 ;  iii.  2  ;  Col.  i.  26.) 

DISPERSION.  This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  those  Jews  and  their  posterity, 
who,  after  the  captivities  of  Assyria 
and  Chaldea,  did  not  return  to  their 
own  country,  but  continued  in  the 
countries  of  their  exile,  and  also  to 
those  who  were  subsequently  "  scattered 
abroad"  by  the  Greek  and  Syrian  con- 
quests. (Isa.  xi.  12 ;  Jer.  xxv.  84 ; 
Ezek.  xii.  14,  15  ;  xxii.  15 ,  John  vii. 
35.)  The  dispersion,  as  a  distinct 
element,  had  a  marked  influence  on 
the  character  of  the  Jews,  both  in 
Palestine  and  in  the  regions  where 
they  were  scattered;  and  its  effects 
were  no  less  marked  on  the  Geutile 
populations  among  whom  they  dwelt. 
The  dispersion  was  evidently  a  provi- 
dential preparation  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity  ;  and  its  influence  in  the 
rapid  promulgation  of  the  new  reUp^on 
can  scarcely  be  overrated.  The  mixed 
assembly  of  Jews  from  which  the  first 
converts  were  gathered  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  represented  the  several  divi- 
sions of  the  wide  spread  dispersion 
amouff  tho  nations;  and  these  converts 
carried  back  with  them  the  gospel  I 
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which  they  had  received,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  other  labourers  in  the 
mission  field  of  the  world.  (Acts  ii.  5—^ 
12.)  Peter  and  James  wrote  to  the 
tribes  who  wore  scattered  abroad,  who 
were  called  "  the  dispersion."  (1  Pet.  i« 
1 ;  James  i.  1.) 

DISTAFF.— See  Weaving. 

DIVINATION.  The  practice  of 
illusory  arts  in  foretelling  future  events. 
In  the  early  ages  numerous  divinations 
and  juggling  tricks  were  practised ;  and 
the  impostors  who  practised  them  were 
held  in  distinguished  honour.  (Gen. 
xli.  8 ;  Ex.  vii.  11—18  ;  2  Tim^.  iii.  8.) 
The  impostors  who  bore  the  name  of 
necromancers  and  enchanters^  pretended 
that  they  were  able,  by  their  incanta- 
tions, to  summon  back  departed  spirits 
from  their  abodes.  (Dent,  xviii.  10, 11.) 
Some  of  them  were  ventriloquists,  who 
themselves  uttered  the  communications 
which  they  pretended  to  receive  from 
the  dead,  as  the  witch  of  Endor;  (1 
Sam.  xxviii.  12 ;)  and  those  "  that  peep 
and  mutter  i"  (Isa.  viii.  19 ;  xix.  8 ; 
xxix.  4;)  also  called  "soothsayers." 
(Acts  xvi.  16.)  Other  diviners  drew 
their  predictions  from  the  clouds;  (Lev. 
xix.  2G;  Deut.  xviii.  10,  14;  Isa.  ii. 
6 ;)  from  the  stars  ;  (Dan.  ii.  2  ;)  from 
the  condition  of  the  internal  parts  of 
animals ;  (Ezek.  xxi.  21 ;)  from  ser- 
pents ;  (Lev.  xix.  26  ;  Deut.  xviii.  10 ; 
Acts  xvi.  16 ;)  and  by  means  of  atTows 
of  different  coloun.  (Ezek.  xxi.  21, 
22 ;  Hos.  iv.  12.)  Oracles  were  con- 
sulted previously  to  any  transaction  of 
great  moment ;  but  they  alWays  re  • 
tamed  ambiguous  answers.  In  Gen. 
xliv.  5,  it  is  said  of  Joseph's  cup  that  he 
"  divined'*  by  it ;  but  the  term  may  sim- 
ply mean  that  he  tested  or  made  trial 
of  his  brethren  by  it.  Divination  was 
a  prevailing  sin  among  the  Hebrews, 
and  in  all  its  forms  is  reprobated  with 
marked  severity  by  the  law  of  Moses ; 
inasmuch  as  they  who  practised  such 
arts  pretended  to  a  knowledge  of  future 
events,  which  belongs  to  God  alone, 
and  virtually  disclaimed  His  allegiance. 
(Lev.  XX.  6,  27 ;  Deut.  xviii.  9 — 14 ; 
Jer.  xiv.  14  ;  Ezek.  xiii.  8,  9 ;  2  Pet.  i. 
19.)    The  Hebrews  were  not  without 
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lawful  meanf  of  inqniriDg  into  the  fu- 
ture ;  ther  bad  the  prophets  or  seers, 
and  the  urim and  Thnmmim ;  and  God 
having  thus  madejproTision  eren  for 
the  infirmities  of  Mis  people,  all  other 
modes  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  fu- 
ture  events  were  forbidden  under  the 
severest  penalties.  To  be  stoned  to 
death  was  the  punishment  denounced 
against  diviners  and  those  who  con- 
sulted them  ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  none  were  likely  to  do  so  save 
those  who,  on  account  of  the  unlawful- 
ness of  their  designs,  could  not  consult 
the  lawful  oracles,  or  those  to  whom 
on  account  of  their  offences,  those  ora- 
cles were  sealed. 

DIVORCE.  The  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  relation.  As  the  Hebrews 
paid  a  stipulated  price  for  the  privi- 
lege of  marrying,  they  presumed  that 
they  were  at  liberty  to  renounce  or 
divorce  their  wives  whenever  they 
pleased.  (Mic.  ii.  9 ;  Mai.  ii.  11—14.) 
This  state  of  things  was  not  equitable 
as  regarded  the  women,  and  very  often 
injurious  to  both  parties.  Moses,  on 
account  of  the  hardness  of  the  peoplc*s 
hearts,  did  not  see  fit  to  prohibit  divorce 
directly,  but  chose  rather  to  evade  and 
counteract  the  ancient  custom,  by 
laying  a  restriction  upon  the  husband, 
in  refusinff  him  permission  to  repudi- 
ate the  wife  without  giving  her  a  bill 
of  divorce,  in  which  was  set  forth  the 
date,  place,  and  canse  of  her  repudia- 
tion. He  further  enacted,  that  the 
repudiated  wife  was  at  liberty  to  marry 
whom  she  pleased.  And,  in  case  she 
had  not,  meanwhile  been  married  to 
another  person,  the  husband  was  at 
liberty  to  receive  her  back ;  but  if  she 
had  been  thus  married,  she  could  never 
afterwards  become  the  wife  of  her  first 
husband, — a  law  which  the  faith  due 
to  the  second  husband  clearly  required. 
(DeuL  xxiv.  1—4  ;  Jcr.  iii.  1 ;  Matt.  i. 
19 ;  xix.  8.)  Christ  limited  the  per- 
mission of  divorce  to  the  single  case  of 
adnltery ;  nor  vrM  this  limitation 
unnecessary ;  for  at  that  time  it  was 
common  for  the  Jews  to  dissolve  the 
nnion  upon  rery  slight  and  trivial 
pretences.  (Matt.  v.  81,  32;  xix.  1—9; 
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Mark  x.  2—12 ;  Luke  xvi.  18.)  At 
that  period  some  of  the  more  powerful 
of  the  Jewish  matrons  appear  to  have 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  tne  ladies  of 
Rome,  and  to  have  exercised  in  their 
own  behalf  the  same  power,  that  was 
granted  by  the  Mosaic  law  only  to 
their  husbands.  (Mark  vi.  17 — 29  ;  x. 
12  ;  Jos.  Ant,  xv.  11 ;  xviii.  7.) 

"DlZAS-AB^zof  Qoldj  place  rich  in 
gold,  A  place  in  the  Arabian  desert ; 
probably  now  called  Dahab,  a  cape  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Elanitic  gulf, 
abounding  in  palms.  (Dent.  iv.  1.) 

DOCTOR  or  tub  LAW.  The  Greek 
word  dtdaskaloSf  rendered  "doctor," 
(Luke  ii.  46;  v.  17,)  and  "master," 
(Matt.  x.  24,  25;  Luke  vi.  40;  John 
iii.  13,)  properly  designates  a  teacher  o( 
the  Jewish  law.  The  same  title  was 
applied  to  Christ;  (Matt.  viii.  19 ;  xii. 
83 ;  xvii.  24  ;)  to  John  the  Baptist ; 
(Luke  iii.  12;)  to  Paul;  (1  Tim.  li.  7;) 
and  to  other  Christian  teachers.  (1  Cor. 
xii.  28,  29.)  The  Jewish  doctors  or 
teachers  seem  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  scribes  and  lawyers,  as  rather 
teaching  orcdly,  than  giving  written 
opinions.  They  were  mostly  of  the 
sect  of  the  Pharisees  ;  and  taught  or 
disputed  in  the  temple,  in  synagogues, 
or  wherever  they  could  find  ah  audi- 
ence. The  subjects  on  which  they  lec- 
tured were  commonly  intricate,  and  of 
no  great  utility ;  and  any  disciple,  who 
chose,  might  propose  questions,  upon 
which  it  was  their  duty  to  remark  and 
give  their  opinions.  They  were  self- 
constituted  teachers,  and  had  no  fixed 
salary ;  hence  they  generally  acquired 
a  subsistence  by  the  exercise  of  some 
art  or  handicraft.  Occasionally  they 
received  a  present  from  their  disciples, 
which  was  called  a  ** double  honour,*' 
properly  a  liberal  honorary,  (1  Tim.  v. 
17.)  Instruction,  knowledge,  or  learn- 
ing, is  frequently  called  cfocfrtRS.  (Deut. 
xxxii.  2;Matt.  XV.  9;  Tit.  i.  9;  Heb. 
xiii.  90 

DOD AI  =:friendhj.  One  of  David's 
captains;  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  4;)  also 
called  *'  Dodo."  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  9 ;  1 
Chron.  xi.  12.) 

DODANIM.     A  Grecian  people. 
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(Qen.  X.  4.)  Some  snppoje  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Dodonoy  a  city  of  JSpirus  to  be 
intended.  Others  think  the  word 
should  read^ordbntm,  referring  to  the 
Dardcau  or  Trojans.  Probably  the 
correct  reading  is  Rodanim  =  the 
Hhgdians,  whi<m  is  expressed  by  the 
Samaritan  and  Septnagint,  and  by  the 
Hebrew  text  itself  in  1  Chron  i.  7,  and 
in  the  margin  of  oar  yersion. 

DODANAH  ^friend  of  Jehovah. 
The  father  of  Elieser.  (2  Chrcn.  xx. 
37.) 

BODO^z friend,  1.  A  man  of  Issa- 
char.  (Judg.  x.  1.)  2.  The  father  of 
Elhanan.  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  24 ;  1  Chron. 
xi.  26.)    8.— SeeDoDAi. 

BOEG=/ear/u/.  An  Edomite,  and 
the  chief  of  Saul's  herdsmen ;  who,  in 
obedience  to  the  order  of  Saul,  slew 
the  priests,  without  scruple  or  reluct- 
ance. (1  Sam.  xxi.  7;  xxii.  9 — 19; 
Ps.  Hi.  in  the  title.) 

DOG.  Br  the  Mosaic  law,  this  ani- 
mal was  declared  unclean,  and  regard- 
ed by  the  Hebrews  with  peculiar  con- 
tempt. (Ex.  xi.  7 ;  xxii.  81 ;  Dent,  xxiii. 
18.)  But  among  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
does  as  well  as  cats,  were  regarded 
with  reneration.  The  state  of  dogs 
among  the  Hebrews  was  the  same  as 
it  now  is  in  the  East,  where,  haying 
no  owners,  they  prowl  about  the  streets 
in  troops,  and  get  their  liying  generally 
as  they  can,  from  the  offals  which  are 
cast  into  the  gutters,  and  are  often  on 
the  point  of  staryation;  and  in  the 
night  eyen  attack  liying  men.  (Ps.  lix. 
6,  14,  15.)  They  sometimes  preyed 
upon  human  flesh,  and  licked  the  blood 
of  the  slain.  (1  Kings  xiy.  11 ;  xxi.  19 ; 
xxii.  38 ;  2  Kings  ix.  10,  86.)  The 
only  useful  purpose  to  which  dogs  ap- 
pear to  haye  been  put  was  to  guard 
the  flocks.  (Ex.  xi.  6,  7;  Job  xxx.  1  f 
Isa.  lyi.  10, 11.)  Among  the  Hebrews 
to  compare  a  person  to  **a  dog*'  was 
the  mostdegradingexpression  possible. 
(1  Sam.  xxiy.  14;  2  Sam.  iii.  8  ;  ix.  8 ; 
Isa.  Ixvi.  3.)  The  Jews  called  them- 
selyes  the  "children,**  and  the  Qentiles 
**dogs.**  (Matt.  xy.  26.)  Violent  and 
impure  men  are  compared  to  dogs. 
(Ps.  xxii.  16 ;  lix.  6—1 5 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  18 ; 
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2  Pet.  ii.  22 ;  Phil.  iil.  2.)  And  those 
who  are  shut  out  of  the  kingdom  of 
heayen  are  called  "dogs,  sorcerers,** 
etc.    (Bey.  xxii.  15.) 

DOMINIONS.—See  Anoblb. 

DOOB.  Among  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, and  Hebrews  the  doors,  whether 
made  of  stone  or  wood,  were  suspend- 
ed or  moyed  by  means  of  piyots,  which 
projected  from  the  ends  of  the  two 
folds,  both  aboye  and  below.  The  up- 
per piyots,  which  were  the  longest, 
were  inserted  in  sockets  sufficiently 
large  to  receiye  them  in  the  lintel:  ths 
lower  ones  were  secured  in  a  corres- 
ponding manner  in  the  threshold. 
(Proy.  xxyi.  14.)  Such  doors  are  now 
not  uncommon  in  the  East ;  and  are 
usually  fastened  by  a  lock,  or  by  a 
bar.  (Judg.  iii.  25;  xyi.  8;  Sol.  Sonp 
y.  6;  Job  xxxyiii.  10.)  A  "door 
opened**  denotes  the  free  exercise  and 
propagation  of  the  gospel.  (1  Cor.  xyi. 
9 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  12 ;  Col.  iy.  8.)  Christ 
applies  the  term  to  Himself,  "I  am  the 
door.**  (John  x.  9.)  The  expression 
in  Ps.  Ixxxiy.  10,  "I  had  rather  be  a 
door-keeper  in  the  house  of  my  God,** 
is  correctly  read  in  the  margin,  *'I 
would  choose  rather  to  sit  at  the  thres- 
hold ;'*  such  a  position  being  preferable 
to  the  splendid  dwellings  of  the  wicked, 
where  the  worship  of  God  is  unknown. 

DOPHKAH=ibiodhn^,  oxpropeUing. 
A  place  in  the  wilderness  of  Sin. 
(Num.  xxxiii.  12 )  Seetzen  com- 
pares a  place  called  d-Tohbacha  with 
bophkah. 

DOB  =  a  dwelling^  habitation.  A 
maritime  city,  about  eight  miles  north 
of  Csesarea,  situated  on  a  kind  of  pen- 
insula in  the  Mediterranean,  at  the 
pass  where  Mount  Carmel  commences. 
It  was  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  at 
the  time  the  Hebrews  entered  Canaan. 
It  was  assigned  to  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh.  The  region  was  called 
Napheth-Dor'*=Ae2^Ae  of  Dor,  trans- 
lated "  border,**  "  coast,"  and  "  region 
of  Dor.**  (Josh.  xi.  2 ;  xii.  23 ;  xvii. 
11;  Judg.  i.  27;  1  Kings  iy.  11.)  The 
ruins  of  Dor  are  near  Tantvr<i,  a  mis- 
erable yillage  of  some  thirty  houses, 
the  inhabitants  are  all  Muhammedans. 
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In  1866,  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Part  J  saw  men  qnarrying  stone  at  Tan- 
tura'for  the  Joppa  market ;  thejhad 
opened  a  great  portion  of  the  monnd 
of  the  ancient  city,  hut  no  remains 
of  a  temple  or  other  pnhlie  huildings 
were  yisihle. 

DOHCAS.  =  gaztUe,  This  Greek 
name  is  the  same  as  the  SyriacTABiTHA. 
It  was  the  name  of  a  charitahle  and 
pious  Christian  widow  of  Joppa,  whom 
Peter  raised  from  the  dead.  (Acts  ix. 
36-41.) 

D0THAN=/U70  wtJU.  A  place  in 
the  north  of  Samaria,  were  Joseph's 
brethren  sold  him;  and  also -where  the 
Syrian  troops  attempted  to  seize  Eli- 
sna.  (Gen.  xxxvii.  17,  28 ;  2  Kings  vi. 
13.)  Dr.  Uobiuson  describes  its  site, 
as  a  fine  green  hill  coTcred  with  ruins, 
with  a  fountain  at  its  southern  base, 
about  twelre  miles  north  by  west  from 
Samaria,  in  a  broad  and  very  fertile 
plain.    It  is  now  called  Dotan, 

DOVE.  This  beautiful  genus  of 
birds,  comprising  the  pigeons,  dores, 
and  turtles,  in  their  wild  state  build 
principally  in  holes  in  the  rocks ;  but 
\7er6  frequently  domesticated.  (Gen. 
Tiii.  8 — 12;  Sol.  Songii.  14;  Jer.  xWiii. 
28 ;  Isa.  Ix.  8.)  Doves  were  accounted 
clean  by  the  Mosaic  law,  and  were 
used  among  the  Jewish  sacrifices.  (Ley. 
xii.  6 — 8 ;  Gen.  xv.  9 ;  Matt.  xxi.  12 ; 
Mark  xi.  15 ;  Luke  ii.  24 ;  John  ii.  14.) 
When  a  child  was  born,  the  mother 
was  required,  within  a  certain  time,  to 
bring  a  lamb  and  a  young  pigeon,  or 
turtle-dore,  for  offerings;  but  if  she 
was  too  poor  to  afford  a  lamb,  she 
might  bring  two  turtles,  or  two  young 
pigeons.  (Lev.  xii.  6—8 ;  Num.  vi. 
10.)  Thus  we  may  judge  of  the  poverty 
of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  when, 
upon  His  presentation,  she  brought  to 
Che  temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  two  birds 
instead  of  a  Iamb.  This  she  could  not 
have  done,  had  she  at  the  time  been 
enriched  with  the  gold  and  costly  gifts 
of  the  Magi.  (Luke  ii.  24.)  To  supply 
mothers,  who  came  from  a  distance, 
with  the  means  of  making  the  custom- 
arr  offerings,  the  priest  permitted  the 
sale  of  doves  in  the  courts  of  the  temple. 
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Our  Lord  drove  out  those  who  traded 
in  pigeons,  because  the  house  of  prayer 
was  not  a  fit  place  for  merchandise. 
(Matt.  xxi.  12 ;  Mark  xi.  15  ;  John  ii. 
14-i-l6.)  The  dove  is  mentioned  as 
an  emblem  of  purity  and  innocence; 
(Fs.  Ixiv.  19 ;  Sol.  Song  i.  15 ;  iv.  1 ;  y. 
2, 12 ;  vi.  9 ;)  and  the  symbol  of  mourn- 
ing in  solitude.  (Isa.  xxxviii.  14 ;  Ezek. 
vii.  16  ;  Nah.  ii.  7 ;  Matt.  x.  16.)  Tho 
Holy  Spirit  descended,  as  a  dove 
descends,  upon  our  Saviour  at  His 
bnptism.  (Matt.  iii.  16;  Mark  i.  10; 
Luke  iii.  22 ;  John  i.  82.) 

DOVES'  DUNG.  Id  the  famine  in 
Samaria,  it  is  said  that  "  an  ass's  head 
was  sold  for  fourscore  pieces  of  silver, 
and  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  doves' 
dung  for  five  pieces  of  silver."  (2 
Kings  vi.  25.)  Some  understand  the 
passage  literally;  since  it  is  not  in- 
credible that  persons  oppressed  by 
severe  famine  should  devour  even  the 
excrements  of  animals.  Xn  the  ac- 
count of  the  famine  and  pestilence  in 
Egypt,  A.D.  1200, 1201,  written  in  Ara- 
bic by  the  physician  Abd-allatif,  we 
have  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
2  Kings  vi.  24 — 30.  He  says,  'Wast 
multitudes  also  sought  refuge  in  the 
cities  of  Misr  and  Cairo;  and  the  poor 
already  pressed  by  the  /amine  which 
increased  continually,  were  driven  to 
devour  dogs,  and  the  carcases  of  ani- 
mals and  men,  vea,  even  the  excrements 
of  both."  In  the  famine  in  England, 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  a.d. 
1316,  it  is  said  that  pigeon's  dung  was 
eaten  by  the  poor.  The  general  opinion, 
however,  is  that  what  is  called  "doves' 
dung,"  was  a  coarse,  cheap  kind  of 
vegetable  food,  a  kind  of  chick-pea. 
Until,  bean  or  tare,  of  which  great 
quantities,  parched  and  dried,  are  sold 
in  Cairo  and  Damascus,  and  much 
used  in  joumies,  and  particularly  by 
the  great  pilgrim-caravan  to  Mecca. 
Thomson  says,  "the  Arabs  give  the 
most  quaint,  obscure,  and  ridiculous 
names  to  their  extraordinary  edible 
mixtures." 

DOWRY.  In  the  East,  the  bride- 
groom pays  to  the  father  of  his  bride,  a 
sum  of  money,  or  value  to  his  satisfac- 
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tloD,  before  bs  can  expect  to  TecwTe  hii 
danghter  in  muiiage.  The  taat  which 

he  it  required  lo  pa;,  u  •  naplial  pre- 
sent or  dowry,  is  in  kccordaace  with 
the  rank  and  atAtion  of  her  famity. 
When  Jacob  had  nothing  which  be 
could  immediatet;  give  for  a  wife,  be 
purchased  her  bj  bii  serricei  to  her 
father  Lttban.  (Gen.  xxii.  18;  xxi. 
SO;  KzxiT.  12;  1  San.  xviii.  25;  Ex. 
xxii.  16,  17;  Joah.  XT.  18;  Hoa.  iii.  2.) 
—See  MiimrAGE. 

DRACHMA.  A  Greek  >ilTer  coin, 
equal  to  sccenpence  half-penny,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Boeckh,  to  (enpeace  in  onr 
money ;  but  corranl  amoag  the  Romana 
na  equal  to  the  denariui.  Tbi<  term  ia 
rendered  "piece  of  lilrer,"  bat  the 
margin  baa  the  Greek  term  drachnuti 
(Luke  IT.  8,  9 ;)  probably  identical 
with  the  denariut.    (Acta  xix.  Ifl.) 

DRAGON.  The  Uobrew  word 
rnnnin  rendered  "dragon,"  probably 
aignifiea  a  jFrcaf^^iA.  acdfflOiuUr,-  (Isa. 
Mvii,  1 ;)  a  crocodile ;  (laa.  li.  8 ;  Pi. 
IxxiT.  18;  E«ek.  xxix.  3 ;  xxxii.  2, mar- 
gin ;)  B  "dragon,"  probably  a  boa  con- 
airictor;  (Jer.li.  3*;)  a  "aerpenti"  (Pa. 
xci.  IB;  Ex.  xxvii.  9—13 ;  Oeut.  xxxii. 
83;)  also  a  "whale,"  (Gen.  i.  21;  Job. 
vii.  12;  l<.zek.  xxxU,  2;  Pa.  IxxiT.  13, 
mnrgiu.)  The  Hebrew  word  fan,  ren- 
dered "dragon,"  designateathejEicia/p 
nil  animal  dwelling  in  deaerta,  amidat 
eolitude  and  deaolHtion,  (Isa.  xliii.  20: 
xxxiv.  13j  Ps.  xliv.  13  ;  Jer.  ix.  11 ;  i. 
£2;  xlix.  83,)  suckliag  iCa  yonng, 
(Lam.  IT.  3,)  and  uttering  a  wailing 
cry.  (Job  XXX.  29;  Mic.  i.  8,}  In 
Lam.  iv.  3,  this  term  is  rendered  "tea 
moiiater,"  in  the  margin  "  aea  calrea." 
The  term  "dragon"  ii  uaed,  in  the 
NewTeatament,  symholicalt^  for  "thai 
old  aerpenl,  called  the  devil."  (Rer. 
xii.  3—17;  xiii.2,4, 11 ;  xvi.  13;  xx.  2.) 

DltAGON-WELL.— See  Giho«. 

DRAM.  The  Hebrew  word  iJareibnan, 
rendered  "dram,"(Eiraii.  69  ;Neh.»ii. 
TO— 72,)andtbe  wordaiurjlan,  alio  ren- 
dered "dram,"  (IChron.xxix.  7;  Eira 
viiL  27,)aignilj  the  6dm;  oi  figure  o/Da- 
rial,  hence,  perhapa,  Toyai,  and  are  the 
namei  of  a  Pcraian  coin  of  pure  gold, 
common  also  among  ibe  Jewa  while 
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under  the  Peraian  dominion.  The 
gold  and  iilTer  darica  of  Darina  Hya- 

taapea  were  merely  flattened  lumps  of 
meial,  thick,  irresular,  and  rudely 
ctamped.  The  gold  darica  neighed 
on  an  average  nearly  121  graina,  in 
value  about  twenty-two  nhilting).  The 
ailTer  daxict,  one  of  which  is  in  the 


Brjtiih  Mnaenm,  of  which  we  give  a 
copy,  which  weighs  about  238  grains, 
about  the  Tolne  of  two  ahillinga  and 
niDepence  in  oarmonay.  Thoae  coins 
usually  bear  the  ima^e  of  an  archer 
with  a  tiara.  This  ancient  coin  ii  nro- 
babl;  the  earliest  coined  money  which 
was  known  to  the  Jewa,  and  uaed  as 
a  circulating  medium  by  them. 

DREAM.  A  dream  is  perhaps  not 
so  much  our  mental  state  and  inToInn- 
tary  operationa  during  sleep,  aa,  at  the 
moment  or  turning  point,  whca  we  drop 
into  sleep  or  awake  from  it.  Suchthenat 
that  point,  ia  the  extreme  rapidity  with 
which  the  mental  operationa  are  per- 
formed, or  rather  wilb  which  the  ma- 
terial changes  on  which  the  ideas  de- 
pend, arc  excited  in  the  hemispherical 
ganglia,  that  the  relations  of  lime  and 
o[  space  arealike  annihilated.  So  that, 
it  would  seem,  that  wlial  we  call  a 
lengthy  dream,  in  which  the  mind  bad 
patted  orerao  much  ground, and  gaied 
upon  such  a  variety  of  acenery,  pasted 
ideally  through  the  mind  at  one  in- 
stant, and  could  not  have  continued 
over  two  or  three  seconda.  The  Lord 
frequently  made  uae  of  dreams  10  reveal 
His  purpose*  or  requiremenis  to  indi- 
vidaalt,and  enabledperson*  to  CNplain 
them.  The  power  of  interpreting  dreamt 
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known,  except  to  the  Supreme  Bit poi er 
of  them.  (Gen.  xx.  8—6 ;  xxviii.  12 — 
14;  xl.  1 — ^23;  1  Sam.  xxTui.  6, 7;  Judg. 
rii.  13—16 ;  Joel  ii.  28.)  Jehovah  ex- 
presely  forbade  His  people  from  ohserv- 
ing  dreams,  and  from  consnlting  pre- 
tended obseryers  of  them,  under  the 
penalty  of  death.  (Bent.  xiii.  1—4.) 
Since  the  fuller  revelation  of  God's  will 
has  been  made  to  us  in  the  gospel, 
generally,  confidence  in  dreams,  as  in- 
dicative of  future  events,  is  presump- 
tuous and  delusive.  Still,  for  ought 
we  know,  some  dreams-may  have  a  col- 
lateral bearing  on  the  development  of 
God's  purposes  even  now.— See  Vigiow . 

DREGS.— See  Wine. 

DRESS.— See  Garments. 

DRINK-OFFERING.— See  Ofpbk- 

W08. 

DRINK,  STRONG.— See  Wise. 

DROMEDARY.— See  Camel. 

DROPSY.  A  well-known  disease, 
mentioned  only  in  Luke  xiv.  2.  Our 
Saviour  performed,  on  the  Sabbath- 
day,  the  miracle  of  healing  the  man 
who  was  labouring  under  it. 

DROUGHT.  From  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  middle  of  August,  the  land 
of  Jndea  was  dry.  It  was  the  "drought 
of  summer."  (Gen.  xxxi.  40;  Fs.  xxxii. 
4.)  The  grass  was  sometimes  completely 
withered,  and  the  parched  earth  broken 
into  chasms.  (Ps.  cii.  4.)  The  heavens 
seemed  like  brass,  and  the  earth  like 
iron,  and  all  the  land  and  the  creatures 
upon  it  suffered ;  (Deut.  xxviii.  23 ;)  and 
nothing  but  the  very  slight  dews  of  the 
night  preserved  the  life  of  any  living 
thing.  (Hag.  i.  11;  Deut.  viii.  15;  Isa. 
XXXV.  7.) 

DROWNING.  A  mode  of  capital 
punishment  in  use  among  the  Syrians. 
The  emperor  Augustus  punished  cer- 
tain persons,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
rapacity  in  the  province  of  Syria  or  of 
Lycia,  by  causing  them  to  be  thrown 
into  a  river,  with  a  heavy  weight  about 
their  necks.  Christ  alludes  to  this  mode 
of  punishment.    (Matt,  xviii.  G.) 

DRUNKENNESS.  The  first  in- 
stance  of  intoxication  on  record,  is  that 
of  Noah,  (Gen.  ix.  21),  who  was  proba- 
bly ignorant  of  the  effects  of  the  ex- 
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pressed  juice  of  the  grape.  The  sin  of 
drunkenness  was  not  uncommon  among 
the  Jews ;  (Ps.  evil.  27 ;  Isa.  v.  11 ;  xxiv. 
20;  Prov.  xxi.  1 ;  Hab.  ii.  15, 16;)  and 
is  most  expressly  condemned  in  the 
Scriptures.  (Rom.  xiii.  18;  1  Cor;  vi. 
9,  10;  Eph.  V.  18;  1  Thess.  v.  6,  7.) 
Men  are  sometimes  represented  as 
drunk  with  sorrow,  with  afflictions,  and 
with  the  wine  ofwGod's  wrath.  (I8a.lxiii. 
6;  Jer.li.57;  Ezek.  xxiii.  83.)  Persona 
under  the  influence  of  idolatry,  are  said 
to  be  drunk,  because  thev  make  no  use 
of  their  natural  reason.  (Isa.  xxviii.  7 ; 
Rev.  xvii.  2.)  Drunkenness  sometimes 
denotes  abundance,  satiety.  (Deut. 
xxix.  19;  xxxii.  42;  Isa.  xlix.  26.) 

DRUSILLA  =:  sprinkled  with  dew. 
The  youngest  daughter  of  Herod  A^rip- 
pa,  1.,  sister  of  the  younger  Agnppa, 
celebrated  for  her  beauty,  and  equally 
in  famous  with  her  sis  ter  Bernice,  f  or  her 
licentiousness.  (Acts  xxiv.  24.)  She  was 
first  betrothed  to  Epiphanes  prince  of 
Comraagena ;  but  was  afterwards  mar- 
ried to  Aziz  us,  king  of  Emesa.  When 
Felix  came  as  governor  to  Judea  she 
abandoned  Azizus  to  become  his  wife. 
Paul  bore  testimony  befoce  them,  to 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  at 
Cassarea. 

DUKE.  This  word  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  dux^  and  merely  signifies  a 
leader  or  chief.  In  Gen.  xxxvi;  16 — 43, 
we  find  a  long  list  of  "  dukes  of  Edom ;" 
but  the  word  chief,  or  "prince**  ought 
rather  to  have  been  preferred. 

DULCIMER.  The  Chaldee  word 
aumponjahf  rendered  "dulcimer,"  is  the 
Greek  sumphonia,  that  is,  symphonyf 
adopted  into  the  Chaldee  tongue.  The 
Rabbins  describe  this  musical  instru- 
ment as  a  sort  of  bagpipe,  composed 
of  two  pipes  connected  with  a  leather 
strap,  and  of  a  harsh,  screaming  sound. 
At  the  present  day  the  same  instrument, 
which  is  the  common  pipe,  or  shalm,  is 
in  Italy  called  zampogna,  and  in  Asia 
Minor,  aambonja.   (Dan.  iii.  5,  10,  15.) 

DUMAH  =r  silence^  land  of  silence 
1.  A  tribe  and  distrfct  of  the  Ishmael- 
ites  in  Arabia,  so  called  from  one  of 
Ishmael's  sons.    The  place  is  probably 
the  same  which  is  still  called  by  the 
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Arabs  Stony  Duma,  and  Stprian  Duma, 
Bitaated  on  the  confines  of  the  Syrian 
desert  and  Arabia  Petrsea.  (Gen.  xxv. 
14 ;  Isa.  xxi.  11.)  2.  A  city  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah;  (Josh.  xv.  52;)  perhaps 
Duteeimeh,  not  far  from  Hebron. 

DUMB.  One  unable  to  speak  bj 
reason  of  natural  infirmity.  (Ex.  iv. 
11.)  Christ  restored  those  who  were 
dumb  from  demoniacal  influence. 
(Matt.  ix.  32,  33;  xii.  22;  Luke  xi.  14.) 
The  man  who  was  deaf  and  bad  an 
impediment  in  his  speech,  (Mark  vii. 
32 — 35,)  whom  Christ  restored,  was 
not  dumbf  nor  probably  dea/hj  nature ; 
but  was  one  who  had  a  natural  impedi- 
ment to  enunciation. 

DUUA=a  circle,  or  round  enclosure, 
A  plain  in  Babylonia,  where  Nebuchad- 
nezzar caused  the  golden  image  to  be 
erected  and  worshipped.  (Dan.  iii.  1.) 
A  plain  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris 
still  bears  the  name  of  Dura,  and  is  des- 
cribed by  Mr.  La^ard  as  *'a  wilderness, 
with  here  and  there  a  shapeless  mound, 
the  remains  of  someancient  habitation." 
Oppert  places  **  the  plain  "  on  the  south- 
east of  Babylon,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mound  called  Duair, 

DUST.  The  fine  sands  of  the  desert, 
when  agitated  by  violent  winds,  make 
most  terrific  and  dorastatiDg  storms. 
Mr.  Buckingham  describes  a  samoon, 
or  sand  storm  in  the  desert  of  Egypt. 
He  says:  "But  certain  it  is,  that  fifty 
gales  of  wind  at  sea  appeared  to  me 
more  easy  to  be  encountered  than  one 
amongst  those  sands.    It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  desolation  more  complete; 
we  could  see  neither  sun,  earth,  nor  sky : 
the  plain  at  ten  paces  distance  was 
absolutely  imperceptible:  our  beasts, 
as  well  as  ourselves,  were  so  covered 
as  to  render  breathing  difficult;  they 
hid  their  faces  in  the  gi'ound,  and  we 
could  only   uncover  our  own  for  a 
moment,  to  behold  this  chaos  of  mid- 
day-darkness, and  wait  impatiently  for 
its  abatement.     Its  fury  spent  itself, 
like  the  storms  of  ocean,  in  sudden 
lulls  and  squalls:  but  it  was  not  until 
(he  third  or  fourth  interval  that  our 
fears  were  sufficiently  conquered  to 
address  each  other.  Alexander's]' our <  | 
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ney  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  AmmoT^ 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Persian 
armies  of  Cambyses,  in  the  liibyan 
desert,  rose  to  my  recollection  with 
new  impressions,  made  by  the  horror 
of  the  scene  before  me."  The  fine 
and  penetrating  dust  of  Egypt  was 
converted  into  the  plague  of  ** gnats." 
(Ex.  viii.  16, 17.)  And  Jehovah  threat- 
ened the  Hebrews,  in  the  event  of  their 
disobedience,  that  He  would  **make  the 
rain  of  their  land  powder  and  dust." 
(Deut.  xxviii.  24.)  The  term  "dust"  is 
sometimes  used  to  designate  a  numer- 
ous/)€cyD/!s.'  (Num.  xxiii.  10;)  also  alow 
or  mean  condition.  (1  Sam.  ii.  8 ;  Nah. 
iii.  18.)  To  cast  "dust"  or  "ashes" 
upon  the  head,  was  a  sign  of  monrning; 
(Josh.  vii.  6 ;)  and  sitting  in  the  dust,  a 
sign  of  extreme  affliction.  (Isa.  xlvii. 
1 ;  Lam.  iii.  29.)  To  shake  or  wipe  of 
the  dust  of  a  place  from  one*s  feet, 
marks  the  renouncing  of  all  interconrse 
with  it  in  future.  (Matt.  x.  14 ;  Acts 
xiU.  51.)  To  "  lick  the  dust,"  signifies 
the  most  abject  submission.  (Ps.  Ixxii. 
9.)  In  almost  every  part  of  Asia,  those 
who  demand  justice  against  a  criminal 
"  throw  dust"  upon  him.  (2  Sam.  xvi. 
13;  Acts  xxii.  23.)  The  term  "dust** 
also  designates  death ;  (Oen.  iii.  19 ; 
Ps.  xxii.  15  0  and  the  grave.  (Job  vii. 
21.— See  Wind.  • 

DTEINQ.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
excelled  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  dyed 
stuffs;  and  from  them  the  Hebrews, 
while  dwelling  among  them,  learnt  the 
art  of  dyeing.  This  is  evident  from  the 
curtains  of  the  tabernacle  and  Uie  sa- 
cerdotal robes  which  were  manufac- 
tured in  the  desert.  (Ex.  xxvt.  1; 
xxviii.  6—8.)  The  chemical  skill  of 
the  Egyptian  linen  manufacturers  in 
employmg  the  metalic  oxides  and  acids 
or  mordants,  is  placed  beyond  dispute 
by  ocular  proof.  The  various  processes 
of  dyeing  and  printing,  or  imparting 
the  pattern,  by  blocks, — ^the  origin  of 
calico  printing — are  exhibited  on  the 
monuments  in  all  their  minute  details. 
Even  the  printing  blocks,  engraved 
with  phonetic  letters,  and  with  the  dve 
upon  them,  may  be  now  seen  in  tno 
British  Museum.     Experimental  in- 
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vestigation  and  chemical  analysis  Bhow, 
that  in  the  dyes  which  they  employed 
to  produce  certain  results,  of  which  the 
relics  are  extant,  they  most  have  em- 
ployed acetates  of  alum  and  of  iron, 
ana  vegetable  and  mineral  dyes,  both 
substantive  and  adjective,  as  they  are 
termed  by  the  modem  dyers.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  linen  printers  and  dvers 
used  the  carthcuntts  tinctorius  wnich 
grows  in  Egypt,  for  red ;  woad  for  blue ; 
and  the  reseda  luteola,  also  a  native  of 
Egypt  for  yellow.  The  system  of 
bleaching  now  practised  in  this  coun- 
try,— has  been  used  from  time  imme- 
morial in  the  East,  and  doubtless 
therefore,  in  ancient  Egypt, — ^by  im- 
mersion in  oxygenated  muriate  of  lime, 
after  subjection  to  the  action  or  steam 
of  boiling  water.  Some  of  the  colours, 
blue,  red,  and  yellow,  are  adjective 
colours,  t.  e.,  fugitive,  without  the 
use  of  mordants.  The  substantive 
colours  could  not  be  fixed,  as  wo  find 
them,  without  their  proper  mordants, 
namely,  oxides  of  tin,  arsenic,  ana 
iron.  Occasionally  the  muslin,  beauti- 
fully dyed  and  patterned,  was  inter- 
woven with  silver  and  gold  thread, 
some  specimens  of  which  can  be  traced 
a^  to  the  early  period  of  Thothmos 
L,  and  even  of  Osirtesen.  Indeed, 
the  richly  painted  walls,  and  palaces, 
as  well  as  the  unmatched  gilding, 
aa  fresh  as  when  first  laid  on,  show 
a  perfect  familiarity  among  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  not  with  mineral 
and  vegetable  colours  only,  but  the 
perfect  use  of  the  metallic  oxides  in 
their  composition.  None  of  these  opera- 
tions could  have  been  effected  without 
a  practical  chemical  knowledge. 

E 

EAQLE.  By  the  Hebrews  the  eagle 
was  called  nesher =thQ  lacerator,  and 
it  is  probable  that  this  name  not  only 
includes  the  subgenera  of  aguiloj  eagles 
properly  so  called,  and  haliatus^  sea- 
eagles,  but  also  the  larger  vultures, 
which  are  also  common  in  Palestine. 
Like  all  birds  of  prey  the  eagle  was 
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unclean  to  the  Hebrews.  (Lev.  xi.  13 ; 
(Dent.  xiv.  12.)  The  peculiar  habits  of 
the  eagle  are  often  alluded  to.  (Num. 
xxiv.  21;  Job  ix.  26;  xxxix.  27—80; 
Prov.  xxiii.  6 ;  xxx.  17,  19 ;  Jer.  xlix. 
16 ;  Ezek.  xvii.  3 ;  Obad.  4.)  Its  ten- 
derness towards  its  young ;  (Ex.  xix. 
4 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  11 ;)  the  rapiaity  of  its 
flight;  (Deut.  xxviii. 49;  2  Sam.  i.  23; 
Jer.  iv.  13  ;  xlviii.  40 ;  Lam.  iv.  19  ;) 
and  its  destructive  power  arc  accurate- 
ly described.  (Isa.  xlvi.  11 ;  Hos.  viii. 
1.)  The  eagle,  like  other  birds  of  prey, 
sheds  his  feathers  in  the  beginning  of 
spring;  he  then  appears  with  renewed 
plumage  and  vigour.  (Ps.  ciii.  6 ;  Isa. 
xl.  810  The  Hebrew  word  rahham^ 
rendered  "  gier-eagle,"  is  probably  the 
Egyptian  vulture  called  rahhamahy 
which  devours  the  dead  bodies  of  asses 
and  camels,  before  they  putrify,  and 
fill  the  air  with  noxious  exhalations. 
(Lev.  xi.  18;  Deut.  xiv.  17.)  Cyrus, 
who  is  alluded  to  under  the  figure  of 
an  *' eagle,"  (Isa.  xlvi.  11,)  had,  accord- 
ing to  Xenophon,  a  golden  eagle  with 
extended  wings,  for  the  standard  of  the 
Persian  army.  So  also,  in  the  refer- 
ences to  the  keen  sight  and  scent  of 
the  eagle,  (Matt.  xxiv.  28;  Luke  xvii. 
87,)  the  Jewish  nation  is  compared  to 
a  decaying  body,  exposed  in  tne  open 
field,  and  inviting  the  Roman  army, 
whose  standard  was  an  eagle,  to  come 
together  and  devour  it.  Many  of  the 
Roman  eagles  may  be  seen  in  the 
Museums ;  they  are  generally  made  of 
bronze,  and  are  a  little  larger  than  a 
good  sized  pigeon. 

EAR.  Among  the  Hebrews,  the  ser- 
vant, who  renounced  the  privilege  of 
being  made  free  in  the  sabbatical  year, 
submitted  to  have  his  ear  bored  through 
with  an  awl ;  which  was  done  in  the 
presence  of  some  judge,  or  magistrate, 
that  it  might  appear  a  voluntary  act. 
This  ceremony  took  place  at  his  master*s 
door,  and  was  .the  mark  of  perpetual 
servitude.  (Ex.  xxi.  2 — 6 ;  Deut.  xv. 
17.^  So  the  Messiah  says,  "  Sacrifice 
ana  offering  thou  didst  not  desire; 
mine  ears  hast  thou  bored."  This 
designates  His  voluntary  submission  to 
the  Divine  wUl,  His  obedience  unto 
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death  for  the  world's  redemption.  (Ps. 
x1.  6 ;  Heb.  x.  6.) 

EARING.  An  old  Enslish  aaricol- 
tural  term  for  ploughing,  deriyed  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  erian — *'  to  plough." 
This  word  occars  in  Gen.  xlv.  6 ;  Ex. 
xxxiv.  21 ;  Dent.  xxi.  4 ;  1  Sam.  viii. 
12 ;  Isa.  XXX.  24 ;  and  is  radically  the 
same  with  harrow.  What  we  call  arable 
land  is  sometimes  written  earcible  land. 
The  same  Hebrew  word  which  in  these 
passages  is  rendered  "earing/*  is  in  Ps. 
cxxix.  3,  translated  **  ploughed." 

EARNEST.  Something  going  be- 
fore, or  given  in  advance  as  an  assur- 
ance of  more  in  reserve:  thus  earnest^ 
or  eamest'inoney,  is  a  sum  paid  in  ad* 
vance  as  a  security  of  full  payment  at 
a  future  time.  In  the  New  Testament 
it  denotes  the  comfort  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  and  thif  grace  is  the  earnest  of 
future  glory  in  the  heavenly  inherit- 
ance. (2  Cor.  i.  22 ;  V.  5 ;  Eph.  i.  13, 14.) 

EAR-RINGS.  Among  the  Hebrews, 
ear-rings  were  chiefly  confined  to  the 
women,  but  among  the  Assyrians  and 
many  other  tribes  they  were  also  worn 
by  the  men.  (Judg.  viii.  24.)  Some 
of  these  ornaments,  which  have  been 
found  in  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
ruins,  are  made  of  gold  and  silver, 
adorned  with  gems,  and  of  elegant 
form  and  workmanship.  There  are  two 
Hebrew  words  denoting  rings :  1,  o^t^ 
a  ring,  specially  an  *'  ear-ring ;"  (Num. 
XXX i.  50 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  12 ;)  2,  wxeni,  a 
ring,  specially  a  nose-rinas  (Gen.  xxiv. 
47 ;  Prov.  xi.  22 ;  Isa.  iii.  21 ;)  but  this 
term  seems  to  designate  "  ear-rings," 
in  Judg.  viii.  24,  25 ;  Job  xlii.  11.  The 
word  rendered  "ear-rings,"  (Isa.  iii. 
20,)  signifies  amulets,  as  in  the  margin. 
Ear-rings  of  certain  kinds  were  pro- 
bably used  as  talismans  and  amulets. 
(Gen.  XXXV.  4.) 

EARTH.  The  planet  we  inhabit  b 
an  oblate  sphere,  more  than  7925  miles 
in  equatorial,  and  over  7899  miles  in 
polar  diameter.  Its  mean  distance 
from  the  sun  being  93,000,000  miles. 
The  length  of  the  path  or  orbit  tra- 
velled over  by  the  earth  in  a  year, 
may  be  estimated  at  584,000,000  miles, 
hence  the  earth  must  move  at  the  rate 
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of  eighteen  miles  in  a  second  of  time. 
Its  surface  contains  about  200,000,000 
square  miles,  of  which  scarcely  a  third 
part  is  dry  land;  and  the  remaining 
two-thirds  are  water.  The  time  was 
when  the  whole  matter  of  the  earth 
was  in  a  gaseous  state,  and  afterwards 
in  a  state  of  fusion.  Hence  the  cause 
of  the  earth's  spheroidity  is  evident,  if 
we  consider  it  as  having  been  origin- 
ally a  yielding  mass,  capable  of  assum- 
ing any  form;  then  by  the  force  of 
gravity,  and  other  attractive  influences, 
the  particles  tending  towards  the  com- 
mon centre,  and  the  surface  gradually 
cooling  from  its  state  of  incandescence, 
the  globular  form  is  the  necessary  con- 
sequence. The  thickness  of  the  crust  or 
solid  envelope  of  the  globe  is  estimated 
at  less  than  forty  miles;  while  in  some 
parts  it  is  supposed  to  be  considerably 
more.  It  is  not  improbable  that  oceans 
of  melted  matter  exist  beneath  the 
crust ;  and  perhaps  all  the  deep-seated 
interior  is  in  a  state  of  constant  fusion, 
whose  undulations,  with  other  modify- 
ing causes,  produce  elevations,  earth- 
quakes, and  volcanoes.  In  the  primeval 
world,  when  the  heat  was  radiated 
from  the  crust  of  the  earth,  climatic 
relations  would  be  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  present.  This  will  account 
for  the  wonderful  distribution  of  gigan- 
tic animals  and  exuberant  plants,  of 
tropical  climates,  found  embedded  iu 
the  strata  of  the  earth's  crust. 

The  Hebrew  term  adamah,  rendered 
**  earth,"  merely  designates  a  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface ;  (Gen.  iv.  1 1 ;  vi.  1 ; 
vii.  4;)  a  "land"  or  country.  (Gen. 
xxviii.  15;  Isa.  xiv.  2;  Ps.  xlix.  11.) 
So  also  the  term  eretz,  translated 
"earth,"  generally  denotes  a  land, 
country,  region,  a  portion  of  the  habi- 
table earth;  (Gen.  xxi.  32;  xxvi.  3,  4; 
Ex.  iii.  8 ;  xiii.  5 ;)  as  opposed  to  the 
Sea.  (Gen.  i.  28.)  It  is  also  used  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  (Gen.  ix. 
19;  xi.  1;  xix.  81.)  When  conjoined 
with  the  "heavens,"  it  denotes  the 
whole  universe.  (Gen.  i.  1 ;  ii.  1,  4.) 
The  idea  which  the  ancient  Hebrews 
had  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  can  only 
be  conjectured  from  incidental  hints 
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occuiomiUy  ciTen  in  the  Scriptnras. 
(Ita.  xl.  28;  ProT.  tUL  27;  Job  xxvi. 
10 ;  Ps.  xxiv.  2 ;  cxzxTi.  6.)  From  these 
passages, — ^which  tl  not  up  to  the  mark 
of  modem  science,  are  certainlj  not 
opposed  to  it, — we  obtain  the  notion 
of  the  earth's  disk  as  drenlar,  rising 
out  of  the  water,  and  surroonded  by 
the  ocean,  the  firmament  being  spread 
over  it  as  a  canopy.  Though  floating 
free  in  the  immensity  of  space,  yet 
through  the  Creator's  might,  it  remains 
secure.  (1  Chron.  xri.  80;  Fs.  xciii.  1; 
cir.  6 ;  cxix.  90.)  Poetically  it  is  spoken 
of  as  a  splendid  palace,  resting  upon 
many  pillars.  (2  oam.  xxii.  8 ;  Ps.  Ixxr. 
8;  cIt.  6;  Prov.  tUi.  25—290  In  the 
nairatiTe  of  the  creation,  in  (ten.  i.  2«* 
81;  iL  5, 8,  the  term  ''earth"  is  pro- 
bably not  used  to  express  the  wnole 
earth,  but  only  that  part  of  its  surface 
which  God  was  adapting  for  the  dwell- 
ing of  man  and  the  animals  peculiarly 
aerriceable  to  htm«  Long  ere  the  com- 
mencement of  the  six  days  work,  there 
had  been  seTeral  separate  creations 
and  destructions,  in  different  parts  of 
the  earth,  at  respectively  distant  epochs. 
And  now  the  final  acts  of  creation  take 
place  on  that  portion  of  the  earth's 
•vrfaoe  which  had  been  reduced  to  a 
desolate,  dreary,  hideons  waste, "  with- 
out form  and  Toid" — ^without  order  or 
beauty,  inhabiunt  or  furniture.  As  to 
Che  seTerai  conditions  of  our  globe 
daring  the  vast  periods  antecedent  to 
the  six  days  work,  the  Scriptures  are 
silent;  becanse  they  belong  not  to  the 
moral  history  of  our  race,  and  come 
neither  witbm  the  letter  nor  the  spirit 
of  revelation.  But  that  silence  destroys 
not  the  meaning  of  the  physical  monu- 
■lents  of  His  power  that  God  has  placed 
before  our  eyes,  giving  us  at  the  same 
time  faculties  whereby  we  may  intei^ret 
them,  and  comprehend  their  meaning. 
On  the  mountains  and  rocks,  and  the 
mighty  mausoleums  of  the  brutes  that 
pensh,  eclipsing  in  their  grandeur  the 

Sorgeous    temple,    the    monumental 
ronae,  the  regal  pyramid,  God  has 
engraven  in  characters  unmistakable, 
the  history  of  our  planet  daring  those 
apponntly  endless  cycles,  when  crea- 
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tions  and  destructions,  with  ages  of 
comparative  quiet,  succeeded  each 
other;  and  He  has  registered  there  the 
fact,  that  man  and  other  creatures  of 
his  own  date  have  been  placed  but  a 
few  years  upon  the  earth.  The  incon- 
trovertible evidence  of  physical  pheno- 
mena everywhere  proclaim  the  infinite 
Wisdom,  Power,  and  Goodness  of  God ; 
and  shew,  that  His  various  operatious 
were  but  parts  of  His  «ne  great  and 
glorious  plan.  Well  has  Calvin  ob- 
served: ''Forasmuch  as  all  the  crea- 
tures, from  the  firmament  to  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  mi^ht  be  witnesses  and 
messengers  of  His  glory  unto  all  men, 
to  draw  them  to  seek  Him,  and  after 
having  found  Him,  to  welcome  Him 
and  do  Him  homage,  according  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Lord  so  good,  so  powerful, 
so  wise^  and  eternal ;  and  also  did  help 
each  one  in  its  place  to  this  quiet.^ 
CEpistU  prefixed  to  the  French  New 
Testament.) 

What  awaits  the  condition  of  our 
earth,  when  the  human  dynasty  has 
run  its  race,  is  probably  above  the  pow* 
er  of  reason  to  determine,  If  it  be  the 
purpose  of  God  that  the  earth  shall  be 
subjected  to  a  total  confiagration,  pre- 
paratory to  a  glorious  future,  we  per- 
fectly well  know  that  the  instruments 
of  such  an  event  lie  close  at  hand,  and 
wait  only  the  Divine  volition  to  burst 
out  in  a  moment.  The  inspired  decla- 
ration, that  "the  heavens  and  the 
earth  shall  flee  away,  and  no  more 
place  be  found  for  them,"  is  undoubt- 
edly flgurative,  and  denotes  the  most 
momentous  changes  in  the  scenes  of 
the  Divine  moral  government.  (Rev. 
XX.  11 ;  xxi.  1.)  Many  expositors  un- 
derstand the  passages  in  2  Pet.  iii.  7, 10, 
of  a  literal  conflagration  of  the  earth 
and  heavens,  to  take  place  immediately 
after  the  resurrection  and  the  final 
judgment ;  but  others  consider  it  as 
altogether  significant  of  moral  changes 
— a  figurative  announcement  of  the 
overthrow  of  Judaism,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity.  On  this  pas- 
sage Dr.  John  Owen  remarks :  "The 
Apostle  treats  upon  three  worlds,  or 
states  of  the  world ;  the  ancient  one. 
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which  had  perished  by  water ;  the  one 
then  present,  which  was  to  be  consamed 
by  fire ;  and  a  third,  the  '  new  heayens 
and  earth,  the  abode  of  righteousness.' 
He  is  not  referring  to  the  Tisible  heavens 
or  earth,  considered  with  respect  to  their 
substance.  For  the  destmction  of  the 
ancient  world  by  water  did  not  take 
away  the  material  frame  of  the  hea- 
vens and  the  terrene  ^lobe.  The  term 
'  world,'  is  used  to  signify  the  human 
inhabitants  of  the  world.  They  were 
extirpated  by  the  Flood ;  and  another 
world  of  men  was  to  be  established,  for 
maintaining  true  religion  and  the  right 
worship  of  God.  Of  this  world  He  laid 
the  foundations  in  the  family  of  Noah ; 
and  its  fabric  was  completed  by  the 
erection  of  the  church  of  Israel.  That 
was  the  'world'  whose  immecUateljf  im- 
pending dissolution  by  fire  Peter  here 
predicts ;  but  we  must  observe  that  he 
uses  Xh^pri^hetic  style  of  emblematical 
imagery,  corresponding  with  Isa.  li.,  15, 
16;  Ixv.  16,  17,  18;  Ixvi.  14—16. 
When  Peter  wrote,  this  "world," — the 
Jewish  church,  had  become  apostate, 
and  was  hastening  to  the  destruction  of 
Jire;  just  as  the  ancient  world  plunged 
itself  into  the  destruction  of  the  Delude. 
By  the  burning  of  the  temple  and  city 
of  Jerusalem,  »e  frame  of  that  'world' 
was  dissolved.  The  Apostle  directs  be- 
lievers to  another  world,  as  a  matter  of 
expectation,  to  be  looked  for,  because 
the  'end  of  the  world,'  or  completion 
of  the  period,  was  not  yet  accomplished ; 
(Matt,  xxf  iii.  20;)  and  which  would  be 
'new  heavens  and  anew  earth,'  accord- 
ing to  the  promise  of  Gk>d.  In  that 
promise  the  prophet  draws  as  it  were  a 
picture  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
(Isa.  Ixv.  17;  Ixvi.  22.)  Thus  the  first 
or  ancient  world,  was  that  which  per- 
ished by  the  Deluge;  the  second  was 
the  actually  present,  which  the  Apostle 
declares  was  about  to  perish  by  fire; 
and  the  third,  the  'world  to  come,'  is 
declared  to  be  that  which  shall  endure 
to  the  end  of  time."  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  subsequent  purification 
of  the  earth  by  the  action  of  fire,  let  us 
look  to  the  Lamb  of  Gk>d — ^the  Divine 
sacrifice,  which  alon$  can  take  away 
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the  sin  of  the  world.    (John  i.  29.) 

It  must  be  observed,  that "  the  earth,** 
probably  denotes  "the  land"  of  Judea. 
(Matt,  xxiii.  85;  xxvii.  46;  Mark  xv, 
43;  Luke  iv.  26;  xxi.  23;  Bom.  ix.  2B\ 
James  v.  17.)  In  Ezra  1. 2,  "the  earth" 
is  used  for  the  Chaldean,  Assyrian,  and 
Persian  empires. — See  Creatiok. 
EARTHEN  VESSELS.— See  Pot- 
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EARTHQUAKE.  All  our  observa- 
tions go  to  prove,  that  volcanic  erup- 
tions, earthquakes,  and  the  heaving  of 
the  ground  within,  are  the  effects  of  the 
confined  gases  and  vapours,  produced 
by  the  heat,  from  the  central  fiery  lakes, 
upon  the  earth's  crust.  As  the  regions 
of  Babylonia,  Syria,  and  Palestine, 
abound  in  volcanic  appearances,  we 
mightexpect  allusions  to  them  in  Scrip- 
ture. (Gen.  xi.  2, 8 ;  xiv.  40. ;  xix.  24, 
25;  Ps.  cxliv.  5;  Ex.  xix.  18;  Judg.  v. 
5 ;  Isa.  Ixiv.  1—^.)  An  earthquake  is 
recorded  to  have  happened  in  the  days 
of  Elijah.  (1  Kings  xix.  11,  12.) 
Another  occurred  in  the  days  of  Usziah, 
kingof  Judah.  (Jos.  Ant,  ix.  10.  4; 
Am.  i.  1 ;  Zech.  xiv.  6^  And  a  third 
at  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  (Matt, 
xxvii.  60, 61 ;  Luke  xxiii.  44, 46 ;  Mark 
XV.  83.^  These  are  the  onl^  three  lite- 
ral eartnquakes  mentioned  inScripture; 
except  we  include  with  some,  the  giving 
of  the  law  on  Sinai,  (Ex.  xix.  18,)  and 
the  case  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abl* 
ram.  (Num.  xvi.  82.)  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine are  still  occasionally  subject  to 
earthonakes.  In  1769  there  happened 
one  which  caused  the  greatest  ravages, 
destroying  upwards  of  20,000  persons 
in  the  valley  of  Baalbec.  For  three 
months  the  shocks  of  it  terrified  the  in- 
habitants of  Lebanon  so  much,  thai 
thev  abandoned  their  houses  and  dwelt 
under  tents.  In  the  autumn  of  1822, 
this  region  was  desolated  by  another 
earthquake,  or  rather  by  a  successioa 
of  earthquakes.  In  1834,  an  earthquake 
shook  Jerusalem.  And  again  on  Janu- 
ary 1st,  1837,  this  city  and  its  vicinity 
were  visited  by  severe  shocks  of  earth- 
quake, vet  the  Holy  City  seems  to  have 
suffered  little  if  at  aU  from  these  0u1>- 
terranean  causes.    In  this  earthquake 
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Tiberias  was  laid  in  ruins,  and  there 
probably  perished,  in  this  place,  about 
700  persons,  out  of  a  population  of 
2,500.  The  loss  of  life  from  this  earth- 
quake, in  different  parts  of  Palestine 
and  Syria,  is  estimated  at  nearly  7,000 
persons.  The  term  ''earthquake"  is 
sometimes  used  symbolically  of  God's 
power,  wrath,  and  vengeance;  and  of 
great  political  commotions  and  rerolu- 
tions  in  states  and  empires.  (Ps.  xriii. 
7;  xlvi.  2;  cxiy.  4 ;  Isa.  t.  25;  zxir.  19 ; 
Joel  ii.  SO;  iii.  16;  Hab.  iii.  6;  Nah.  i. 
5;  Hag.  11.  6,  7;  Heb.  xii.  26;  Rev.vi. 
12;  xi.  13.) 

EAST.  The  four  cardinal  points, 
eastf  west,  south,  and  north,  were  called 
by  the  Hebrews  the  '*four  corners  of 
the  earth;"  rRev.  rii.  1;  xx.  8;)  the 
''four  ends  of  the  earth;"  (Isa.  xi.  12 ;) 
the  "four  quarters  or  ends  of  heaven;" 
(Jer.  xlix.  86;)  the  "four  winds  of 
heaven;"  (1  Chron.  ix.  24;  Zech.  ii. 
6;  vi.  5;  Matt.  xxiv.  31 ;  Mark  xiii. 
27;)  and  Job  (xxili.  8,  9,)  describes 
them  by  the  words  "before"  and  "be- 
hind," "right"  and  "left."  The  ori- 
fin.  of  such  phraseology  is,  that  while 
m  the  projection  of  our  maps,  the  spec- 
tator is  supposed  to  be  looking  towards 
thenorth,  among  the  Hebrews  and  other 
Orientals,  the  foundation  of  all  geogra- 
phical bearings  is  the  idea  of  having  the 
face  directed  towards  the  rising  sun, 
when  we  place  the  east  be/ore  us,  the 
west  behind  us,  the  south  on  our  right 
hand,  and  the  north  on  our  left.  (Ex. 
xxvL  9;  1  Kings  vi.  3;  Ezek.  xlvii.  1.) 
Sometimes  the  four  quarters  of  the  hea- 
vens are  designated  by  the  two  which 
lie  opposite;  thus  the  "east"  and  the 
"west; "  (Isa.  Ixv.  6;  Ps.  1. 1 ;  Ixxv.  7; 
cxlli.  3;  Mai.  i.  11 ;  Matt.  viii.  11 ;)  the 
"north  "  and  the  "south."  (Isa.  liv.  3 ; 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  13;  Zech.  viii.  7;  xii.  6.) 
The  true  easterly  direction  of  a  place, 
is  sometimes  called  "in"  or  "before 
the  jface"  of  a  place.  (Gen.  xvi.  7;  Ex. 
XV.  22;  1  Sam.  xv.  7;  Num.  xxi.  11; 
Deut.  xxxii.  49.)  In  1  Kings  xi.  7,  a 
hiU  is  mentioned  as  beins  "before" 
Jemsalem,  which  from  Zech.  xiv.  4,  xb 
found  to  be  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The 
"Fore  Sea,"  or  East  Sea,  is  the  Dead 
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Sea,  which  lay  to  the  east  of  Jerusalem. 
(Ezek.  xlvii.  8 ;  Joel  ii.  20;  Zech,  xiv.  8.) 
The  term  "East"  was  also  used  to  de- 
note Syria, the  regions  beyond  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Arabian  Gulf.  And  the 
miscellaneous  population  of .  these  re- 
gions were  called  the  "men,"  "chil- 
dren," or  "sons  of  the  East."  (Gen. 
xxix.  1 ;  Judg.  vi.  8 ;  vii.  12 ;  1  Kings 
iv.  80;  Job  i.  3;  Isa.  ii.  6;  xix,  11 ; 
ix.  11 ;  Jer.  xxv.  19—86 ;  Ezek.  xxv. 
4.)  The  "  wise  men"  beheld  the  star, 
while  they  were  in  the  East ;  and  came 
from  that  quarter  to  Jerusalem,  and 
thence  to  Nazareth,  some  time  after 
the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  to  worship 
Him.    (Matt.  ii.  1,2,  9.) 

EASTER.  The  word  occurs  in  Acts 
xii.  4,  and  is  improperly  put  for  "Pass- 
over." In  every  other  passage  of  our 
version,  the  original  word  is  properly 
rendered  "passover,"  and  of  course 
denotes  the  same  season  or  festival. 

EAST  SEA.— See  Sea. 

EAST  WIND.— See  Wind. 

EATING.— See  Mealr  . 

1.  lEBAli=stripped  of  foliage,    A 
mountain  in  the  northern  part  of  Mount 
Ephraim,  opposite  to  Mount  Gerizim. 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  vidley  of 
not  more  than  from  800  to  1,600  feet  in 
width,  in  which  stood  the  old  city  She- 
ohem,  now  Ndbuhu,    Mounts  Gerizim, 
and  Ebal  are  the  culminating  points  of 
a  chain,  and  rise  in  steep  rocky  preci- 
pices immediately  from  the  valley  on 
each  side.   Mount  Ebi^  rises  at  its 
highest  point  3,029  feet  above  the  sea, 
or  1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  tlio 
valley.  The  rugged  sides  of  both  theeo 
mountams  are  mainly  desolate,  except 
that  a  few  olive  trees  are  scattered  upon 
them.   The  side  of  the  northern  moun- 
tain, Ebal,  along  the  foot,  is  full  of 
ancient  excavated  sepulchres.    It  was 
on  Mount  Ebal  that  God  commanded 
to  be  reared  up  an  altar,  and  a  pillar 
inscribed  with  the  law ;  and  the  tribes 
were  to  be  assembled,  half  on  Ebal  and 
half  on  Gerizim,  to  hear  the  fearful 
maledictions  pronounced  by  the  Levites 
upon  all  who  should  violate  this  sacred 
code.   The  tribes  which  responded  with 
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ttmaltaneous  "  Amens  **  to  the"  ennefl,** 
were  stationed  on  Monnt  Ebal,  and 
those  who  answered  to  the  "  blessings," 
on  Mount  Grerizim.  (Deut.  xxyii.  12; 
Josh.viii.  83;  xxiv.  26.) — See  Gbsizim. 

2.  EBAL.  A  grandson  of  Seir. 
(Gen.  xxxyi.  28)    3. — See  Obal. 

EBED=«ertaR^  1.  The  father  of 
Oaal.  (Jndg.  ix.  26.)  2.  One  who  re^ 
turned  from  the  exile  with  Ezra.  (Ezr. 
viii.  6.) 

"EBEB-MELECB^servant  of  the 
king.  An  Ethopian  eunuch  at  the 
court  of  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  who 
was  instrumental  in  sayincr  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah  from  death  hy  famine. 
(Jer.  xxxviii.  7 — 18;  xxxix.  15 — 18) 

EBEN-BOHAN.— See  Bohan. 

£BEN-EZ£L=«fofie  of  departure. 
An  ancient  monumental  stone,  or  per- 
haps a  geographical  boundrj.  (1  Sam. 
XX.  19.} 

EBEN-EZER=»fo«e  of  help.  The 
name  giyen  to  a  monumental  stone 
which  Samuel  erected  between  Mizpeh 
and  Shen,  in  commemoration  of  the  Di- 
vine assistance  obtained  against  the 
Philistines.  (1  Sam.  vii.  12.)  Thisname 
occurs  also  in  1  Sam.  ir.  1 ;  v.  1,  as  the 
name  of  the  place  near  which  the  He- 
brews received  the  sore  defeat  from 
the  Philistines  twenty  years  before 
Samuel  set  up  the  pillar  and  called  it 
'*  Ebenezer.'*  Probably  this  name  was 
inserted  in  these  passages  by  a  later 
scribe,  or  even  by  Samuel  himself,  to 
testify  that  where  the  Hebrews  had 
been  once  defeated,  they  were  finally 
victorious ;  hence  they  said,  **  Hitherto 
hath  the  Lord  helped  us." 

'EBER=zone  of  the  other  side,  or  from  the 
region  beyond.  1 .  The  name  of  the  great 
grandson  of  Shem,  and  the  ancestor  of 
Abraham.  (Gen.  x.  24, 25 ;  xi.  14 — 17 ; 
1  Ghron.  i.  18,  19.)  He  is  also  callea 
"Heber."  (Luke  iu.  86.)  The  terms 
*' children  of  Eber,**  (Gen.  x.  21,)  and 
•^Eber,"  (Num.  xxiv.  24,)  properly 
signify  the  "Hebrews."  2.  One  of 
the  priests.  (Keh.  xii.  20.)  8.  One  of  the 
posterity  of  Benjamin.  (IChron.  viiL 
12^  4. — See  Hsbbh. 

milASAPK=faiher  of  gathering. 
1.  Tlie  father  of  Assir,  one  of  the  Levites. 
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(1  Chron.  vi.  23.)     2. — See  Abiabapb. 

EBONY.  The  Hebrew  word  hob- 
nim  signifies  stong,  whence  ehon-woodor 
ehony,  that  is,  stone-wood^  so  called  from 
its  hardness.  Ebony  is  the  heart-wood 
of  a  tree, — the  Diotpyros  ehenum  which 
grows  in  Ethiopia  and  India.  This 
substance  was  in  high  esteem  among  the 
ancients,  for  the  hardness  and  firmness 
of  the  wood,  and  its  glossy  black  colour. 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  15.) 

EBRONAH  =pa8sage.  A  place  near 
Ezion-gaber  on  tne  Elanitic  gulf  of  the 
Red  Sea.    (Num.  xxxiii.  34,  86.) 

ECBATANA.— See  Achmetha. 

ECCLESIASTES.  The  Hebrew 
word  Coheleth,  by  which  this  book  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  designated, 
does  not  signify  Ecclesiastes  in  the 
sense  of  one  adaressing  an  assembly, 
t.  e.,  Preacher,  but  properly,  the  Assem- 
bier  or  Gatherer  of  the  people.  As  the 
term  is  evidently  used  to  designate  the 
author,  the  book  has  been  ascribed  to 
the  pen  of  Solomon:  "The  words  of 
Cohelethf  the  son  of  David,  king  of 
Jerusalem ;"  "I  Coheleth  was  king  over 
Israel  in  Jerusalem."  (Eccl.  i.  1,  12.) 
As  the  term  Coheleth  has  a  feminine  ter- 
mination, it  is  used  as  a  symbolic  ap- 
pellation of  Solomon,  because  the  writer 
represents  him  as  wisdom  personified. 
Moreover,  as  Solomon  had  gathered  tho 
people  to  hold  communion  with  the 
Most  High  in  the  place  which  he  had 
erected  for  this  purpose ;  (1  Kings  viii. 
1 — ^5 ;)  he  is  again  represented  in  this 
book  as  the  (ratherer  of  the  same  peo- 
ple, who,  through  inexplicable  diflS- 
culties  and  perplexities  in  reference  to 
God's  government  of  the  world,  seem 
to  have  wavered  in  their  faith,  and 
were  in  danger  of  sbecomlng  totally 
detached  from  the  ancient  covenant 
of  the  Hebrew  community.  Hence, 
though  the  book  does  not  bear  the 
name  of  Solomon,  there  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  oninion  of  Prof.  M, 
Stuart,  that  the  like  language  might  be 
employed  by  a  later  writer,  whose 
plan  was  to  repeat  the  sayings  and 
detail  the  experience  of  Solomon; 
inasmuch  as  he  is  introduced  as  onlj 
occasionally,  not  constantly,  speaking 
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in  the  bool^.    The  aprocryphal  author 
of  the   Wisdom  of  Solomon  Imitated 
Ecclesiastes,  and  m  this  war  he  even 
introduces  Solomon  aa  speaking.    On 
account  of  the  general  condition  of 
things  indicating  a  period  very  unlike 
that  of  Solomon,  and  the  style  and  dic- 
tion helng  sodifferent  from  his  Fro?  erbs, 
the  book  appears  to  have  been  written 
long  after  the  exile.    It   maj  have 
been  written,  as  Stuart  thinks,  between 
433  and  455  b.c.,  or  even  later,  as  Dr. 
Ginsburg  supposes,  between  850  and 
and  340  B.C.,  near  the  end  of  the  Per- 
sian goremmeut.    As  the  book  is  of  a 
practical,  moral,  and  religious  char- 
acter, evidently  written  from  the  pos- 
ition of  an  Israelite,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  work  of  a  practical 
religious    Hebrew,  who  had  resided 
abroad,  where  he  had  formed  some 
acquaintance  with  the  philosophic  dis- 
cussions of  other  nations.     At  this 
period  many  of  the  Hebrews  had  been 
Jong  scattered  through  the  East;  and 
their  country  was  reduced  and  degraded 
to    the   rank   of   a    mere    province 
by  the  Persians.    They  were  groan- 
ing under   the   extortions    and   tyr- 
anny of  foreign   satraps,   and   their 
seats  of  justice  were  filled  with  the 
roost  unprincipled  and  wicked  men. 
Under  tnese  circumstances,   the   old 
cherished  faith  of  the  Hebrews  in  tem- 
poral retribution  was  utterly  subverted 
by  the  melancholy  experience  of  the 
reversion  of  destinies ;  and  they  were 
distracted  and  led   astray  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inexplicable  difficulties 
in    the  moral    government   of  God. 
Hence  the  design  of  the  book,  as  Dr. 
Ginsburg,  in  his  very  valuable  Com- 
mentarv  has  shown,  is,  by  lessons  of 
the  highest  wisdom,  to  gather  together 
the  desponding  people  into  the  com- 
munity of  the  Lord,  by  shewing  them 
the  utter  vanity  of  all  human  efforts 
to  obtain  real  happiness;  and  that  true 
wisdom  consists  in  the  calm  enjov- 
ment  of  life,   in   resignation  to  the 
dealings  of  Providence,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  and  in  the  belief  of  a 
future  state  of  retribution,  when  all 
the  perplexities  in  the  present  course  of 
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the  world  shall  be  solved.     In  respect 
to  these  subjects,  the  book  is  peculiarly 
interesting  when  derived  froea  the  ex- 
perience and  reflections  of  such  a  king, 
who  was  at  the  very  summit  of  human 
greatness.  The  writer,  who  had  passed 
through  all  the  stages  of  doubt  in  re- 
spect to  the  end  of  human  life,  and  the 
doctrine  of  an  overruling  Providence, 
and  of  retributive  justice,  tells  us  in 
the  most  frank  and  impressive  manner, 
the  tenor  and  drift  of  his  cogitations 
on  these  various  subjects.    In  laying 
open  the  struggles  of  his  own  mind,  he 
lets  himself  down  to  the  condition  of 
his  readers,  and  fully  sympathises  with 
them  in  their  difficulties.  Even  we  our- 
selves, in  the  midst  of  our  difficulties 
and  perplexities,  may  have  "charged 
God  foolishly ;"  forgetting  that  in  His 
government  "all  things  work  together, 
for  good  to  them  that  love  Him,"  and 
that  the  whole  duty  of  man — all    in 
which  he  has  any  deep   and  lasting 
interest — is  to  fear  God  and  keep  His 
commandments,   inasmuch    as    every 
action,  good    or  evil,  will   assuredly 
be   brought   into    judgment.      Here 
then,  Coheleth  solves  the  grand  problem 
of  the  varied  events  of  this  life,  by 
his    earnest    reference   to    a    future 
bar  of   judgment,  when  all  the  ap' 
parent  irregnlarities  in  the  moral  go- 
vernment  of   God  shall  be  rectified 
by  the  Jadge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
ECLIPSE.    An  eclipse  of  the  sun  is 
caused  by  the  interposition  of  the  new 
moon  between  the  earth  and  the  san, 
thus  intercepting  the  sun's  light  from 
the  earth  either  totally  or  partiallv.    An 
eclipse  of  the  moon  is  caused  by  the 
interposition  of  the  earth  between  the 
sun  and  the/u// moon,  thus  intercepting 
the  sun's  light  from  the  moou,  either 
totally  or  partially.    A  total  eclipse  of 
the  moon  may  occasion  a  privation  of 
her  light  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  during 
her  total  immersion  in  the  shadow ; 
whereas  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  can 
never  last   in   any    particular    place 
above  four  minutes,  when  the  moon  is 
nearest  to  the  earth,  and  her  shadow 
thickest.    Hence  it  appears,  that  the 
darkness  which  "overspread  the  whole 
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land  of  Jadea,"  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  cmcifixioD,  was  preternatural, 
^'f rom  the  «ixth  until  the  ninth  fioifir," 
or  from  noon  till  three  in  the  afternoon, 
in  its  duration;  and  also  in  its  time 
about ftdl  moon,  when  the  moon  could 
not  possiblj  eclipse  the  sun.  (Alatt. 
xxTii.  61—54.)  Though  we  hare  no 
historical  notice  of  an  eclipse  in  the 
Scriptures,  yet  there  maj  be  occasional 
allusions  to  this  phenomenon.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  Am.  viii.  9,  refers 
to  a  total  eclipse,  which  commenced 
before  noon,  June  15,  b.c.  763,  and  was 
Tiaible  all  over  Western  Asia.  The 
passiog  notice  in  Jer.  xv.  9,  may  be  a 
reference  to  the  eclipse  predicted  hj 
Thales,  which  occurred  Sept.  30,  b.o. 
CIO,  or  perhaps  May  28,  b.c.  585,  of 
which  Herodotus  gives  an  account, 
i  74, 103.  Though  the  dates  of  these 
phenomena  coincide  nearly  with  the 
time  of  the  composition  of  the  respective 
books,  in  which  they  are  supposed  to 
be  mentioned ;  yet,  as  the  language  is 
highly  figurative,  the  prophets  may 
•imply  refer  to  great  political  and 
religious  changes  under  the  symbols 
of  the  "  darkening"  of  the  sun  or  the 
moon.  (Ezek.  xxxii.  7;  Joel  ii.  10, 
31 :  iii.  15;  Zech.  xiv.  6;Mic.  iu.  6.) 

"ED— a  witntat.  This  word  occurs 
as  the  name  of  the  altar  erected  by  the 
Reubcnites  and  Oadites ;  CJosh.  xxii. 
10 — 34 ;  apparently  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  Kvrn  Surtabeh^  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Jordan,  where 
there  are  ancient  ruins. 

£DAK=/ocA;.  A  village  near  Beth- 
lehem, (Gen.  XXXV.  21,)  hence  put  for 
the  city  Bethlehem  itself,  and  tropically 
for  the  royal  line  of  David.  CMic.  iv.  8.) 
The  inll  name  of  this  place  was  "Migdal- 
Edar"=/oirer  of  the  flock,  and  so  it  is 
rendered  in  Mic.  iv.  8. 

1.  EDEN=:;?&arjr«,  or  ddight.  The 
most  ancient  and  venerable  name  in 
geography.  According  to  the  prime- 
val documents,  incorporated  by  Moses, 
in  Gen.  ii.  8—17 ;  iii.  23,  24,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  first  human  pair  was  a 
"  garden,"  in  the  eastern  part  of  a  re- 
gion of  superior  beauty  and  pleasant- 
ness, called  **  Eden."  Iq  the  "  garden 
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in  Eden,"  which  the  Septuagint  tran- 
slates, '*  a  paradise  in  Eden,"  the  **"  Cre- 
ator caused  to  flourish  every  trea  agree- 
able to  the  sight,  and  good  for  eating; 
and  the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the 
garden,  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil."  (Isa.  Ii.  3 ;  Ezek.  xxviii. 
13;xxxi.  9, 16, 18;  xxxvi.85;  Joel.ii. 
3.)  The  true  site  of  the  ".garden, "  in 
the  antediluvian  Eden,  the  primitive 
abode  of  man,  is  still  involved  in  great 
obscurity ;  and  after  the  most  careful 
inquiries,  an  approximation  to  the  truth 
is  perhaps  all  that  is  to  be  expected. 
In  reference  to  the  Divinely  inspired 
document,  containingthe narrative,  it  is 
undoubtedly  an<e-diluvian ;  and  when 
incorporated  by  Moses  in  Grenesis,  the 
names  of  the  rivers;  countries,  and 
other  localities,  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  primeval  Eden,  were 
given  by  him  in  accordance  with  the 
actually  existing  topography  of  his 
own  times.  The  narrative  implies,  that 
even  in  the  time  of  Moses,  there  existed 
marks  whereby  the  region  of  Eden 
might  be  identified.  *'And  a  river 
issued  from  Eden  to  water  the  garden ; 
and  from  thence  it  divided  itself,  and 
became  four  heads.  The  name  of  the 
first  it  Pishon — ^which  compasseth  the 
whole  land  of  Havilah,  where  therB 
13  gold,  and  the  gold  of  that  land  ts 
good ;  there  is  bdellium  and  the  onyx- 
stone.  And  the  name  of  the  second 
river  is  Gihon — which  compasseth  the 
whole  land  of  Cush.  And  the  name 
of  the  third  river  w  Hiddckel — ^which 
floweth  in  front  of  Assyria.  And  the 
name  of  the  fourth  river  is  Phrat." 
(Gen.  ii.  10—14.)  That  the  names  of 
the  rivers  and  adjacent  regions  are 
post-diluvian,  would  appear  from  the 
fact  that  geographical  distinctions 
naturally  and  necessarily  arise  from 
the  settlement  of  the  earth  by  its 
Inhabitants,  but  cannot  well  be  con- 
ceived as  existing  prior  to  such  periods. 
Assuming  Eden,  then,  as  the  ante- 
diluvian name  of  the  region ;  and  the 
names  of  the  rivers  and  other  places 
mentioned  as  post-diluvian,  and  these 
well  known  in  the  time  of  Moses,  the 
situation  of  Eden  is  to  be  determined 
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by  determining,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
respectire  positions  of  the  adjacent 
streams  and  regions.  The  "  garden," 
which  was  situated  "  eastward  in  Eden^" 
may  have  been  in  Armenia,  or  CTen  in 
Mesopotamia;  as  the  special  names  Hid- 
dekel=T\gn8,  PAra/= Euphrates,  and 
.As5Aur=  Assyria,  seem  to  determine 
explicitly  this  region,  if  we  accept  the  ) 


ordinary  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
names.  As  it  regards  the  other  special 
names,  Pishon^  Gihon,  Havilah,  and 
Cuah^  interpreters  vary  concerning 
their  modem  representations.  This 
will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  Synop- 
tical Tiewof  the  six  principal  opinions 
regarding  the  site  of  Eden,  and  the 
subjoined  remaiks. 


KAMESL 

I. 

n. 

m. 

rv. 

V. 

VI. 

Eosir. 

Oonntry 
between 
the  Gan- 
gea  and 
the  NUe. 

Armenia. 

Armenia,or 
Mesopo- 

Oonntry 
near  the 
Caspian 
Sea. 

Bactria. 

Syria. 

PisBo:?. 

The.aanges 

TheCynu. 

The  Fhasis 

TheAraxes 

The  Sihon, 
or   the 
Jaxartea 

TheAbana, 
or  Chry- 
sorhoas. 

Oraov. 

The  Nile. 

TheAraxes 

TheAraxes 

TheOxas, 
orJIhoon 

TheOzus, 
orJihoon 

The  Oron- 
tes. 

HiDDXKKL. 

The  Tigris. 

The  Tigris. 

The  Tigris. 

The  Tigris. 

The  Tigris. 

The  Tigris. 

PlIllAT. 

The  Eaph- 

The  Eaph- 

The  Eaph- 

The  Euph- 

The Euph- 

The Euph- 

ratea. 

rates. 

rates. 

rates. 

rates. 

rates. 

Havzlail 

India. 

Ck>Ichis. 

Oolchifl. 

Chwala,  on 
the  west 
of    the 
Caspian. 

Chowras- 

Ohowras- 
mla. 

HavUah  in 
Arabia. 

CUSH. 

Nabia  and 

Land  of  the 

Chnsistan, 

Hindoo- 

Cassiotis. 

Abyssinia 

CobssbL 

or  Sasi- 
anAw 

mia,  on 
the    east 
of  the 

cush. 

ASBBUB. 

Assyria.  ' 

Assyria. 

Assyria. 

Caspian. 
Assyria. 

Assyria. 

Assyria. 

1.  This  opinion,  which  represents 
the  ancient  Eden  as  a  very  widely 
extended  territory,  we  have  placed 
first,  as  it  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient 
opinion  of  any,  being  fonnd  in  Josep- 
hus,  AnU  1. 1.3,  and  in  several  of  tne 
Fathers.  It  was  also  embraced  by  the 
celebrated  Hebrew  scholar  Gesenins, 
with  the  exception  that  he  maintained 
the  Pishon  to  be  the  Indus. 

n.  The  opinion  which  places  Eden  in 
Armenia  seems  to  have  gained  the  most 
general  support.  M.  Stuart  and  Keil 
take  the  Pishon  for  the  Knr  or  Cyrus, 
which  rises  in  Armenia,  and  being 
joined  by  the  Araxes  falls  into  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Stuart  took  Gush  for 
Cushi-Capcoch ;  but  Keil  identifies  the 
more  ancient  Cnsh  with  the  Asiatic 
CoMous,  which  reached  to  the  Can- 
cssos. 
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ni.  This  view  was  held  by  Dr.  Bobin- 
son,  in  his  edition  of  Calmet.  It  was 
also  held  by  Beland,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  he  understood  by  Cush  the 
Land  of  the  Cosssei. 

ly.  The  celebrated  Gotttogen  pro- 
fessor J.  D.  Michaelis  originated  this 
hypothesis,  though  he  was  doubtful  as 
to  some  of  the  points. 

V.  This  theory  was  propounded  by 
the  eminent  Orientalist  Von  Hammer. 
The  Sihon,  he  says,  rises  near  the  town 
of  Choj  and  compasses  the  land  of  Ilah^ 
famous  for  the  gold  and  precious  stones 
of  Turkistan. 

YL  That  Paradise  was  in  Syria,  was 
the  opinion  of  the  voluminous  Le  Clerc, 
in  his  valuable  commentary.  Havilah  is 
the  tract  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xv.  7; 
and  Cnsh  he  identifies  with  Cassiotis  or 
Mount  Cassias  near  Seleucia  in  Syria. 
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These,  indeed,  are  bat  a  few  of  the ' 
opinions  that  have  been  proponnded 
in  reference  to  the  site  of  Edon ;  yet  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  most  of  them 
have  mnch  in  common,  and  differ  only 
in  some  of  the  details.  Many  more 
might  be  added,  bat  they  are  only  re- 
markable for  their  extravagance ;  as, 
vrhen  some  of  the  Orientals  find  Eden 
in  the  island  of  Ceylon;  Hartmann 
and  Herder,  in  the  vale  of  Cashmere  ; 
Hasse,  in  Prussia,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic ;  Radbeck  the  Swede,  places  it 
in  Scandinavia;  the  Siberians  told  the 
Czar  Peter  that  it  was  in  Siberia; 
while  the  extreme  Neologists  regard- 
ed the  whole  narrative  as  a  myth, 
similar  to  the  Greek  tradition  of  the 
Hesperides,  the  islands  of  the  blest, 
etc. 

That  Eden  was  a  region  of  consider- 
able extent,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
face  of  the  narrative ;  while  the 
*' garden  "  was  a  smaller  tract,  situated 
in  the  easterly  part,  but  embraced 
within  its  limits.  We  may  suppose 
Eden  to  have  been  situated  in  the 
fairest  part  of  Asia ;  not  unlikely  in 
some  part  of  the  region  lying  between 
the  Caucasian  ridee,  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  Tartar^,  on  the  north  ;  the  Per- 
sian and  Indian  Seas  on  the  south; 
and  the  high  mountain  ridges  which 
run  at  considerable  distances,  on  the 
eastern  and  western'  flank.  The  pri- 
meval river,  which  took  its  rise  in  the 
higher  regions  of  Eden,  and,  after 
traversing  the  primitive  abode  of  man, 
became  divided  into  four  heads  or 
principal  rivers.  But  where  shall  we 
find  four  rivers  flowing  from  one 
source?  Even  the  four  rivers  enu- 
merated, according  to  any  opinion  we 
have  given,  do  not  spring  from  one 
source;  but  on  the  contrary,  their 
sources  are  separated  by  mountain 
ranges.  Did  this  division  of  the  pri- 
meval river  take  place  before  the 
Elood,  by  some  volcanic  revolution  ;  or 
did  it  occur  at  the  period  of  the  Flood, 
or  even  later,  in  the  days  of  Peleg, 
when  the  earth  was  divided  f  How- 
ever, with  the  disappearance  of  the 
garden  "  eastward  in  Eden,"  that  part 
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of  the  earth  may  have  undergone  sach 
changes  that  even  the  precise  locality 
can  no  longer  be  determined  with 
certainty.  It  may  be  that  the  primeval 
seat  of  the  first  human  pair  was  swept 
away  b^  the  Deluge, — ^perhaps  by  the 
"breaking  up  of  tne  fountains  of  tlie 
great  deep,"  either  by  an  elevation  of 
the  bed  of  the  Persian  and  Indian  Seas, 
or  a  subsidence  of  a  part  of  the  exten- 
sive region  ;  and  thus  the  features  of 
the  country  may  have  been  materially 
altered.  There  is  abandant  evidence 
that  the  southern  parts  of  Arabia,  on 
the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean, 
have  been  the  theatre  of  stupendous 
volcanic  revolutions.  And  Humboldt 
has  remarked,  that  part  of  Egypt  was 
in  ancient  times  overflowed  by  the  Sea. 
If  volcanic  agency  was  employed  in 
the  Flood,  or  in  some  later  disturbance 
like  the  catastrophe  in  which  the  Dead 
Sea  originated,  may  we  not  conjecture 
that  at  that  period,  the  configuration 
of  the  neighbouring  regions  and  seas 
may  have  been  somewhat  disturbed ;  so 
that  henceforward  at  least  two  of  the 
principal  rivers,  the  Pison  and  the 
Gihon,  which  were  broken  from  the 
river  of  Eden,  either  flowed  from  other 
sources  and  in  other  directions,  or  had 
ceased  to  flow  altogether.  It  may  be 
that  the  obliteration  of  the  site  of  the 
garden  in  Eden,  like  that  of  Calvary, 
was  designed  as  a  providential  safe- 
guard against  its  elevation  to  a  sane 
tity  whicn  belonged  to  the  history  and 
the  religion  of  holiness,  and  not  to  any. 
particular  place. 

2.  EDEN.  A  region  apparently  to  the 
north-west  of  Mesopotamia ;  perhaps 
the  Maadan  of  later  times.  (2  Kings 
xix.  12  ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  12 ;  Ezek.  xxvii. 
23.)  3.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of 
Hesekiah.  (2  Chron.  xxix.  12 ;  xxxi. 
16^    4. — See  Bbth-Edbn. 

£DER=/?ocA:.  1.  A  town  in  the 
south  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  21.)  2.  One 
of  the  Levites.  (I  Chron.  xxiii.  28; 
xxiv.  30.) 

EDOM=redi  ruddy.  The  name  of  a 
reffion,  so  denominated  from  Esau,  or 
Edom,  the  son  of  Isaac.  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
1.)     The  country  of  the  Edomites, 
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called  Idumea  by  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans,  was  the  monntainoat  tract 
between    the    Dead    Sea    and    the 
Elanitic  Gnlf  of  the  Red   Sea.    This 
mountainooa  region,  called  also  *'  Seir,*' 
and  *'  Mount  Sour,",  consists  of  low  hills 
of  limestone  or  argillaceous  rock,  and 
lofty  masses  of  porphyry ;  some  of  them 
rising  nearly  3,000  f eeytbove  the  Ara- 
bah.    Some  of  them  are  broken  np  into 
irregular  ridges  and  grotesque  groups 
of  cliffs,  are  wholly  desert  and  sterile, 
whileothersappear  to  enjoy  a'sufficiency 
of  rain,  and  are  covered  with  tufts  of 
herbs  and  occasionally  trees.    Some 
of  the  wadys  are  full  of    trees  and 
shrubs  and  flowers ;  while  the  eastern 
and  higher  parts  are  extensirely  culti- 
vated and  yield  good  crops.    (Gen. 
xxvii.  27,  28,   89.)     To  this  region 
Esau  retired  from  the  face  of  his  bro- 
ther Jacob ;  and  his  descendants  suc- 
ceeded the  Horites  in  Mount  Seir, 
**  when  they  had  destroyed  them,  and 
dwelt  in  their  stead.**   (Gen.  xxxvi.  6 
— ^ ;  Dent.  ii.  12,  22.)    Edom  was  the 
first    to  enjoy  the   advantages   of  a 
settled  government;  (Gen.  xxxvi.  81 ;) 
and  appears  to  have  made  considerable 
progi^  in    civilisation   before    the 
kindred  race  was  delivered  from  the 
bondage  of  Egypt.   (Num.  xx.  17.) 
Saul  made  war  upon  the  Edomites; 
and  David  subdued  the  whole  country. 
After  various  struggles,  the  Edomites 
succeeded  in  makins  themselves  again 
independent  of  Judah ;  (2  Kings  viii.  20 
—22;    2    Chron.  xxi.    8—10;)    for, 
although  Amaziah  and  Uzziah  gained 
temporary   conquests,   the  Edomites 
regained  permanent  possession  of  the 
country.  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  17 ;  2  Kings 
xvi.  6.)   At  this  time  their  metropolis 
appears  to  have  been  Bozrah,  but  Sela 
appears  to  have  been  their  principal 
strong  hold.    (Isa.  xxxiv.  6 ;  Ixiii.  1 ; 
Jer.  xlix.  18,  22 ;   Am.  i.  12.)    The 
Edomites,  true  to  their  ancient  spirit 
of  rivalry,  aided  the  Chaldeans  in  the 
overthrown  of  the  Jewish  state.    (Ps. 
exsjcvii.   7;  Chad.    i. ;  Jer.  xlix.  7; 
Ezek.  XXV.  12 — 14  ;  xxxii.  29 ;  xxxv. 
8"15.^    During  the  Jewish  exile,  the 
Sdonmes  took  possession  of  the  south 
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of  Palestine ;  but  were  subdued  by  the 
Maccabees.  Idumea,  which  name  now 
included  also  the  southern  part  of  Jn- 
dea,  was  henceforth  governed  by  a  suc- 
cession of  Jewish  prefects.  Herod  the 
Great,  became  king  over  the  Jews,  in- 
cluding part  of  Idumea.  The  Kabathe- 
ans,  an  Arabian  tribe,  the  descendants 
of  Nabaioth  the  eldest  son  of  Ishmael, 
(Gen.  XXV.  18  ;  Isa.  Ix.  7,)  finally, 
supplanted  the  Edomites  in  their  an- 
cient possessions.  The  Nabatheans 
grew  up  into  the  kingdom  of  Arabia 
Petnea,  occupyingvery  nearly  the  same 
territory  which  was  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  ancient  Edom.  Theirlater 
sovereigns  appear  to  have  been  in  a 
measure  dependant  on  the  Roman  em- 
perors, though  not  directly  subject  to 
tbe  Roman  power.  Various  tribes  of 
Bedawin  now  hold  in  possession  the  an- 
cient territory  of  £dom.  This  region, 
so  long  forgotten,  has  been  frequently 
visited  of  late  years  by  intelligent  trav- 
ellers. Such  is  the  desolation  of  this 
region,  that  all  who  have  visited  it 
unite  in  the  declaration,  that  its  pres  • 
ent  state  could  not  be  more  graphically 
described  than  in  the  words  of  the  an- 
cient prophets.  (Isa.  xxxiv.  6—17; 
Jer.  xlix.  18 — 18;  Ezek.xxxv.  7;  Obad. 
i.;  Mai.  i.  8,  4.)  The  declaration,  that 
*'None  shall  pass  through  it  for.eve^ 
and  ever ;  I  will  cut  off  from  Mount 
Seir  him  that  passeth  out,  and  him 
that  returneth."  refers  to  the  utter 
annihilation  ot  the  immense  Indian 
trade  which  centred  at  Petra,  and  the 
breaking  up  of  the  great  lines  of  com- 
munication which  united  that  celebrat- 
ed mart  witji  Jerusalem,  Tyre,  Gaza, 
Ailah,  and  Egypt  and  through  these 
places,  with  the  whole  civilized  world. 
— See  SsLA. 

lEJ)BEl=strength.  1.  The  name  of 
the  former  metropolis  of  Bashan, 
situated  in  the  territory  of  Manasseh. 
(Num.  xxi.  88;  Deut.  i  4;  iii.  1:  Josh, 
xii.  4;  xiii  31.)  Dr.  Porter  identifies 
it  with  Edhra,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
some  three  miles  in  circuit,  consisting 
of  huge  masses  of  shattered  masonry, 
scarcely  to  be  distiuffuished  from  the 
rocks  that  encircle  them.    There  are 
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several  square  towers,  and  remains  of 
temples,  churches,  and  mosks ;  the  pri- 
vate bouses  are  low,  massive,  gloomy, 
and  manifestly  of  high  antiquity. 
Mr.  Waddington  has  proved  from  the 
inscriptions  that  the  modem  Derat,  a 
town  on  the  Jarmukt  which  commands 
the  entrance  of  the  mountains  of  the 
Ajlun.  and  of  the  Jaulan,  was  the  an- 
cient Edrei.  d.  A  city  of  Naphtali.  The 
ruin  on  a  hill  about  three  miles  south 
of  Kedesh,  called  Khuraibehy  may  mark 
the  site  of  this  city.  (Josh.  xix.  37.) 

EGG.  The  egg,  when  served  up 
with  fish  and  honey,  was  a  desirable 
article  of  food  in  the  East.  (Job  xxxiz. 
14;  Isa.  X.  14;  lix.  6.)  The  passage 
in  Deut.  xxii.  6,  humanely  prohibits 
the  taking  away  of  a  brooding  bird 
from  a  nest,  with  the  eggs  or  ybung. 
The  allusion  in  Luke  xi.  12,  is  to  a 
species  of  scorpion  in  Jndea,  about  the 
size  of  an  egg. 

EGLAH=a  calf,  The  sixth  wife 
of  David.  (2  Sam.  iii.  5;  1  Chron.iii.8.) 

EGLAIM  =  two  ponds.  A  village 
in  the  territory  of  Moab ;  ^Isa.  xv.  8 ;) 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  as 
En-Eglalm.  (Ezek.  xlvii.  10.) 

EGLON=pertaining  toaca(/'.  l.A 
king  of  the  Moabites,  who  defeated  the 
Hebrews  in  battle,  and  held  them  in 
serWtade  eighteen  vears.  He  was  as- 
sassinated by  Ehua  at  Jericho.  (Judg. 
iii.  12 — 15.)  2.  A  city  in  the  plain  of 
Judah,  formerly  a  royal  city  of  the 
Canaanites.  Its  mined  site,  some 
thirteen  miles  from  Gaza,  is  now  called 
AJlon.  Porter  describes  it  as  a  shapeless 
mass  of  ruins  and  rubbish  strewn  over 
a  rounded  hillock,  with  two  or  three 
marble  shafts  standing  up  among  them, 
like  tombstones  in  an  old  cemetery. 
(Josh.  X.  84—36 ;  xii.  12—16 ;  xv.  35— 
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EGYPT  =Lando/the  Gypt  or  Kopt. 
An  ancient  and  celebrated  kingdom  in 
the  north  of  Africa.  It  was  called  by 
the  Hebrews  '*Mizraim,"f  rom  Mizraim 
the  second  son  of  Ham;  and  is  now 
called  by  the  Arabs  Mixr,  (Gen.  x.  6.) 
It  was  also  called  "the  land  of  Ham," 
from  Ham  the  second  son  of  Noah, 
from  whom  was  derived  the  ancient  | 
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native  name  Kem^  and  also  Chemi,  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  51;  cv.  23.)  And  occasionally 
it  was  called  *<Rahab."  (Ps.  Ixxxvii. 
4 ;  Isa.  XXX.  7;  li.  9.)  Egypt  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  Ethiopia  or  Abyssinia; 
on  the  north  by  the  Mediteranean  Sea ; 
on  the  east  by  Palestine,  Idumea, 
Arabia  Petrssa,  and  the  Arabian  Gulf ; 
but  on  the  west  the  moving  sands  of 
the  wide  Liby^  desert  obliterate  the 
traces  of  all  political  or  physical  limits. 
The  proper  land  of  Egvpt  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  great  vSUer,  generally 
about  nine  milea  broad,  only  ex- 
ceptionally about  twentv-fonr  miles, 
through  which  the  river  Nile  pours  its 
waters.  The  valley  extends  in  a  line 
from  north  te  south,  its  two  sides  being 
skirted  on  the  east  and  west  by  the 
declivities  of  the  rocky  plateau  of  the 
desert,  through  which  the  river  has 
drawn  its  deepTurrow.  At  the  distance 
of  several  days'  jonmey,  the  level  of 
the  desert  is  broken  by  a  ridge,  which 
rises  at  times  into  peaks  above  600 
feet  high,  and  follows  the  course  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Towards  the  north,  where 
this  valley  terminates,  about  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  from  the  sea  coast,  the  Nile 
divides,  and  encloses  in  its  branches  a 
triangular  piece  of  country,  called  the 
Delta.  This  part  of  the  country  was 
called  Lower  Egypt;  the  southern  part, 
from  Syene  to  Chemmi  was  called 
Upper  Egypt,  and  the  wider  vallev  be- 
tween, was  known  as  Middle  Egypt, 
The  portion  of  the  territory  of  ^SkyP^ 
ever  watered  or  fertilized  by  the  Nile 
may  be  estimated  at  about  10,000 
square  miles,  but  little  more  than  half 
of  these  are  under  cultivation.  The 
soil  consists  of  the  mud  of  the  river, 
resting  upon  desert  sands;  hence  this 
country  owes  its  existence,  fertility, 
and  beauty  to  the  Nile,  whose  annual 
overflow  is  indispensable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  agriculture.  The  country 
around  Syene  and  the  cataracts  is 
highly  picturesque;  the  other  parts  of 
^Syp^  I  Aod  especially  the  Delta,  are 
excMdingly  uniform  and  monotonous. 
From  the  middle  of  the  spring  season, 
when  the  harvest  is  over,  one  sees 
nothing  but  a  grey  dusty  soii,  so  full  of 
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cracks  and  chasms,  that  he  can  hardly 
pass  along.  At  the  time  of  the  antum- 
nal  equinox,  the  whole  country  pre- 
sents nothing  hut  an  immeasurahle 
surface  of  water,  out  of  which  rise  date 
trees.  Tillages,  and  narrow  dams  which 
serve  aa  a  means  of  communication. 
After  the  waters  hare  retreated,  which 
usually  remain  only  a  short  time  at  this 
height,  yon  see,  till  the  end  of  autumn, 
only  a  black  and  slimy  mud.  But  in 
winter,  nature  puts  on  all  her  splen- 
dour, and  Egypt  is,  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other,  a  beautiful 
garden,  a  rerdant  meadow,  a  field  sown 
with  flowers,  or  a  waring  ocean  of  grain 
in  the  ear.  The  sky  is  not  less  uniform 
and  monotonous  tnan  the  earth ;  it  is 
constantly  a  pure,  unclouded  arch,  of  a 
colour  and  light  more  white  than  azure. 
The  atmosphere  has  a  splendour  which 
the  eye  can  scarcely  bear;  and  a  burn- 
ing sun,  whose  glow  is  tempered  by  no 
shade,  scorching  through  the  whole 
day  these  yast  and  unprotected  plains. 
It  is  almost  a  pecuuar  trait  in  the 
Egyptian  landscape,  that  although  not 
without  trees,  it  is  almost  without  shade. 
The  acacia,  sycamore,  palm-tree,  and 
fig-tree,  adorn  the  land;  but  there  is 
a  general  want  of  timber.  Egypt,  ac' 
cordingly,  has  a  very  hot  climate; 
the  thermometer,  in  summer,  standing 
usuidly  at  80  or  90  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit; and  in  Upper  Egypt  still  higher. 
The  burning  wind  of  the  desert  is  also 
experienced,  usually  about  the  time  of 
the  early  equinox.  The  country  is 
also  not  unfrequentlyyisited  by  swarms 
of  locusts.  The  chief  agricultural  pro- 
ductions of  Egypt  are  wheat,  durrah 
or  small  maize,  Indian  com  or  maize, 
rice,  barley,  beans,  cucumbers,  water- 
meloDS,  leeks,  or  rather  f  enu-grec,  gar- 
lic, and  onions ;  also  flax  and  cotton. 

The  early  history  of  Egypt  is  involved 
in  great  obscurity.  Already,  in  Abra- 
ham's time,  we  find  the  seat,  not  of  a, 
but  of  the  flourishing  Egyptian  king- 
dom in  Lower  Egypt.  The  whole  of 
the  land  belonged  to  the  kings,  priests, 
and  the  military  caste.  It  is  generally 
supposed,  that  a  part,  if  not  the  whole 
of  Egypt,  was  for  a  long  time  under 
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the  dominion  of  a  race  of  pastoral  no- 
mades,  commonly  known  as  the  fftfk- 
808  or  Shepherd  kings.  And  that  the 
revolution  by  which  they  were  expelled, 
occurred  shortly  before  the  time  of 
Joseph,  when  "every  shepherd  was 
an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians." 
It  is  uncertain  who  the  Hyksos  were. 
Some  have  thought  they  were  either 
the  Cushites,  Arabs,  or  the  Fheni- 
cians ;  others,  that  they  were  a  horde 
of  Scythians,  driven  forward  J)y  the 
advancing  tribes,  and  the  press  of  po- 
pulation, and  so  subjugated  the  Land 
of  Egypt.  But  Josephus  considers  the 
whole  account  of  the  Hvksos,  as  given 
by  Manetho,  as  merely  a  fabiUous 
transformation  of  the  iiistorical  facts 
which  have  reference  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Hebrews  into  Egypt,  and  of 
their  exodus  from  that  country,  so  as 
to  favour  the  national  vanity  of  the 
Egyptians.  From  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments the  Hyksos  story  nas  not  re- 
ceived the  least  confirmation.  No  in- 
tercourse subsisted  between  the  He- 
brews and  the  Egyptians,  from  the 
departure  of  the  former  out  of  Egypt, 
until  the  reign  of  Solomon,  who,  nav- 
ing  married  a  daughter  of  a  Pharaoh, 
and  established  a  considerable  trade 
between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  the  two 
kingdoms  became  intimately  con- 
nected. (I  Kings  iii.  1 ;  vii.  8.)  After- 
wards, in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  this 
intimacy  was  broken  o£f,  Shishak  king 
of  Egypt  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah,  and  despoiled  the  temple  of  its 
treasures.  (1  Kings  xiv.  25— 26 ;  2 
Chron.  xii.  2— 9.)  Toward  the  end  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  the 
sovereigns  of  those  countries,  finding 
themselves  too  weak  to  resist  the  As- 
syrian and  Babylonian  monarchs  who 
pressed  them  closely,  had  frequent  re- 
course to  the  kings  of  Egypt  for  suc- 
cour. £ut  these  applications  were 
always  fatal  to  them.  The  Egyptian 
dynasty  was  overthrown  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, as  announced  by  the  prophets. 
Egypt  was  afterwards  conquered  by 
Cambyses,  and  became  a  province  of 
the  Persian  empire  about  526  n.c. 
Thus  it  continued,  excepting  a  short 
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interr*!,  until  conquered  by  Alexander, 
332  B.C.,  after  whoae  death  it  formed 
the  kinffdom  of  the  Ptolemiee.  After 
the  batue  of  Actium,  30  b.o.,  it  became 
a  Roman  prorince.  Since  that  time 
it  haa  ceased  to  be  an  independent 
state,  and  its  history  is  incorporated 
with  that  of  its  different  conq^nerors 
and  possessors.  In  ▲.d.  640,  it  was 
conquered  hj  the  Arabs ;  and  since 
1517,  has  been  governed  as  a  province 
of  th^  Turkish  empire.  Qreat  and 
rapid  changes  have  taken  place  in  this 
interestins  country  within  the  present 
centuiy.  The  campaign  of  the  French 
army  in  1800,  undertaken  with  a  view 
to  subdue  Egypt,  and  so  secure  to  the 
French  an  inwortant  share  of  the 
East  India  tride,  though  it  resulted 
unsuccessfully,  was  attended  with 
important  consequences  to  the  interests 
of  science  and  learning.  A  new  era 
in  the  history  of  this  country  com- 
menced then.  Muhammed  Aly,  the  late 
viceroy  of  Enrpt,  though  a  perfect 
despot,  did  much  to  elevate  his  domini- 
ons to  a  rank  with  civilized  nations, 
in  arts,  commerce,  and  industry.  The 
various  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment which  he  undertook,  the  ex- 
tensive manillWctories  he  established, 
and  the  encouragement  he  gave  to 
literary  institutions,  have  done  much 
to  ^ange  the  political  if  not  the  moral 
aspect  of  Egypt.  Aod  his  successors 
have  carriedont  his  enlightened  views, 
by  establishing  rail-roacu,  and  opening 
out  the  great  canal  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Bed  Sea  at  Sues, 
which,  iHiile  they  increase  the  com- 
merce of  the  countiy,  greatly  facilitate 
our  comnnication  witn  India,  b  v  what 
is  called  the  overland  route — ^by  the 
Mediterranean,  Egypt,  and  the  Bed 
Sea,  to  Bombay. 

The  religion  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians consisted  in  the  worshiy  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  and  the  powers  of 
nature.  They  even  adopted  living 
animals  as  the  symbols  of  the  reiu 
objects  of  worship.  And  their  priests 
cultivated  at  the  same  time  astronomy, 
astrology,  and  magic.  (Ex.  vii.  11, 
22.)  The  Egyptians  at  an  early  period 
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excelled  in  literature,  and  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  several  arts.  (Acts 
vii.  22.)  But  the  most  extraordinary 
monuments  of  Egyptian  power  and 
grandeur  were  the  colossal  statues, 
obelisks,  splendid  temple-palaces,  and 
the  pyramids,  brought  into  existence 
long  before  our  British  ancestors  left 
their  primeval  Asiatic  plains,  and 
which  still  subsist,  to  excite  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  the  world.  These 
stupendous  and  imperishable  edifices 
of  granite  and  limestone,  with  their 
innumerable  hieroglyphic  inscriptions, 
and  the  counUess  tombs  and  sarcop- 
hagi, with  their  monldered  human 
remains,  and  their  unfading  paintings, 
which  make  the  sepulchre  into  a  pic- 
ture gallery,  have  perpetuated  the 
whole  circle  of  the  aatiy  as  well  as 
sacred  life,  of  the  ancient  dwellers  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Many  of  the 
ancient  monuments  and  inscriptions 
which  have  been  copied  and  translated, 
have  yielded  beautiful  confirmations 
in  different  points  of  Sacred  History. 
The  friends  of  theBible  have  no  cause 
to  be  alarmed  at  the  results  of  recent 
chronological  investigations,  by  Bun- 
sen,  Lepsius,  and  others ;  because  the 
ancient  monuments  of  Fharaonic  times 
merely  signalize  events  by  the  reigns 
of  the  kings,  and  not  by  dates  from  an 
^oock :  they  exhibit  no  era  like  that  of 
the  Olympiads.  Moreover,  several  of 
the  dynasties — at  least  of  the  first  seven- 
teen— ^were  not  successive  but  contem- 
poraneous; while  one  dynasty  was 
ruling  at  Memphis,  another  would  be 
flourishing  at  Thebes.  Thus  the 
Genius  of  the  Nile  has  at  length  risen 
from  his  long  sealed  tomb,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  of  the  Inspired  Becords 
in  the  midst  of  an  unbelieving  age. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Egvpt 
were  divided  into  several  castes.  The 
present  inhabitants  of  the  country 
ma^  be  considered  as  including  three 
divisions.  1.  The  Copts,  who  are  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
Tbe^  are  the  most  important  class  of 
Christians ;  and  arc  generally  employed 
as  accountants  and  oookecpcrs  in  the 
various  departments   of    the    public 
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administration.  2.  The  Fellahs  are 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil;  a  auiet, 
contented,  submissive  race,  and  are 
noted  for  their  love  to  the  land  of  their 
oativit  J.  3.  The  Arabs,  or  conquerors 
of  the  country ;  including  the  Turks, 
who  enjoy  most  offices  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  present  population  of 
Egypt  is  estimated  at  over  8,200,000. 
The  ancient  prophecies  concerning 
Egypt,  are  remarkable  for  their  preci- 
sion and  fulness;  and  their  exact  fulfil- 
ment In  eyery  essential  point  is  attested 
by  incontrovertible  evidence.  (Isa.  xix. 
1—25 ;  XX.  1—6 ;  Jer.  xlUi.  8—13  ; 
xliv.  30;  xlvi.  1—26;  Ezek.  xxix.— 
xxxii.)  In  Rev.  xi.  8.  "  Egypt"  is  put 
as  a  symbolical  name  of  Jerusalem. 

EGYPT,  RivBB  or.  The  "  river  or 
stream  of  Egypt,"  properlj^  the  *J  brook 
or  torrent  ot  Egypt,"  is  ^nerallv 
understood  to  be  the  mountain  brook 
or  valley,  usually  dry,  known  as  the 
II Wy  el  Arith,  on  the  confines  of 
Egypt  and  Palestine.  It  is  the  **  border 
of  Egypt."  (1  Ean^  iv.  21 ;  2  Chron. 
ix.  26 ;  Num  xxxiv.  5 ;  Josh.  xv.  4, 
47 ;  1  Kings  viiL  65 ;  2  Kings  xxiv.  7 ; 
Ituu  xxvii.  12 ;  Ezek.  xlvii.  19 ;  xlviii. 
28.)  In  Gen.  xv.  18,  the ''river  of  Egypt" 
designates  the  Sihor  or  Nile, — See 
8xHon. 

£  H I = in-other. — See  Abiram. 

EHUD=:ttnton.  1.  The  second  judge 
or  regent  of  the  Hebrews,  who  ass- 
assinated Eglon,  and  delivered  them 
from  the  oppression  which  they  had 
suffered  for  eighteen  years  under  the 
Moabites.  (Judg.  ui.  12— 30;  iv.  1.) 
2.  A  descendent  of  Bei^min.  (I 
Chron.  vii.  10 ;  viii.  6.) 

£K£R=: roo^  A  descendant  of  Ju- 
dab.    (1  Chron.  li.  27.) 

£KBON=era(ftca<to}i,  or  wcuteness. 
One  of  the  five  chief  cities  of  the 
Philistines,  situated  in  the  northern 
part  of  their  territory.  The  modem 
village  of  Akirf  occupies  the  ancient 
site.  Of  the  city  of  the  Ekronites, 
Porter  says,  '*  it  is  a  wretched  village, 
containing  some  forty  or  fifty  mud 
hovels;  its  narrow  lanes  encumbered 
with  iieapsof  rubbish  afid  filth,  and  not 
a  solitary  vestige  of  royalty."    (Josh. 


xiii.  3.  XV.  11-^7 ;  xix.  48 ;  Judg.  i. 
18 ;  1  Sam.  v.  10 ;  vi.  1 — 18 ;  Jer.  xxxv. 
20 ;  Am.  i.  8  ;  Zeph.  ii.  4.) 

ELADAU=wDom  God  puts  on,  i.e., 
adorns.  The  son  of  Tahath,  of  the 
posterity  of  Ephraim.  (1  Chron.  vii.  20.) 

"ELAli^terebinth.  1.  The  fourth 
king  of  Israel ;  he  was  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Baasha.  After  a  reign  of 
two  years,  from  b.  c.  929—928,  as  he 
was  revelling  at  a  friend's  house,  he 
was  assassinated  by  Zimri,  one  of  the 
officers  of  his  army,  who  succeeded 
him  as  king.    Thus  was  fulfilled  the 

Srediction  of  Jehu  the  prophet.  (1 
angs  xvi.  6—14.)  2.  One  of  the  dukes 
of  Edom.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  41.)  3.  The 
father  of  Shimei.  (1  Kiags  iv.  18.)  4. 
A  son  of  Caleb.  (1  ChrOn.  iv.  16.)  5. 
A  son  of  Uzzi.  (1  Chron.  ix.  8.)  6.  The 
father  of  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel.  (2 
Kings  XV.  80;  xvii.  1.)  7.  A  valley  in 
Judah,  in  which  the  Hebrews  were 
encamped  when  David  fought  with 
Goliath.  It  is  now  called  Wadjf  es- 
Suint,  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1 — 19.) 

EL  AM  =:pure,c&ar.  l.Theeldestson 
of  Shem,  whose  descendants  gave  name 
to  a  region  lying  near  the  extremity  of 
thePersian  Golf,  between  Media  and 
Babylonia;  and,  which'  at  one  period, 
seems  to  have  formed  part  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Susiana — ^the  modem  Khu- 
sistan,  of  which  Susa  or  Shnshan  #atf 
the  capital.  It  partly  corresponds  to 
the  EUftnais  ot  Greek  and  Roman 
writers.  (Gen.  x.  22 ;  1  Chron.  i.  17 ; 
Dan.  viii.  2;  Ezr.  iv.  9.)  It  is  not 
improbable,  that,  at  a  later  period,  the 
Elamites  were  identified  with  the 
Persians,  if  they  were  not  the  same 
people.  The  Elamites,  according  to 
the  Assyrian  monuments,  were  a  war- 
like people,  and  distinguished  for  their 
skill  as  bowmen,  and  were  regarded  as 
a  formidable  enemy.  (Gen.  xiv.  1 ;  Isa. 
xxiL  6;  #eft-xlix.  36—39;  Ezck.  xxxii. 
24.)  Some  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Jewish  exiles,  who  had  settled  in  this 
region,  were  present  in  Jerusalem  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost.  (Acts  ii.  9 ;  Isa. 
xxi.  2  ;  Jer.  xxv.  25.^  2.  A  descendant 
of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  viii.  24.)  3. 
The  name  of  two  men  whose  posterity 
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returned  from  the  exile.  (£zr.  ii.  7, 
81.)  4.  One  of  the  Levites.  (1  Chron. 
xxvi.  8.)  6.  One  of  the  priests.  (Neh. 
xii.  42.) 

£LASAH=whom  God  made  ox  ere' 
ated.  1.  Ason  of  Fashnr.  (Ezr.  x.  18, 22.^ 
2.  The  son  of  Shaphan.  (Jer.  xxix.8.) 

ELATB  =  treeSy  a  grove,  perhaps 
ierebinth-grpve.  A  city  of  Idnmea,  on 
the  extremity  of  the  eastern  Onlf  of  the 
Red  Sea,  which  is  called  from  it  Sinus 
JE7/bmf tetts=£lanitic  Gulf,  or  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah.  (Deut.  ii.  8 ;  2  Kings  xir.  22 ; 
xvi.  6.)  The  Edomites  being  subdued, 
(2  Sam.  yiii.  14,)  David  took  possession 
of  Elath  or  Eloth;  and  after  him  Sol- 
omon, whose  fleet  sailed  from  the 
neighbouring  town  Esion-geber  to 
Ophir.  (1  Kings  ix.  26 ;  2  Chron.  yiii. 
17,  18.)  It  was  again  recoyered  by 
the  Idumeans ;  and  once  more  subdued 
b^  Usziah  king  of  Judah ;  but  Rezin 
king  of  Syria,  took  it  at  length  from 
the  Jews,  who  seem  neyer  again  to 
have  recovered  it.  The  site  of  Elath, 
the  Ailah  and  .£lana  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  now  consists  of  nothing 
but  extensive  mounds  of  rubbish,  near 
the  castle  and  village  of  Akabah, — See 
EzioN-GAinB. 

EJj-BETSEL^  God  of  Bethel  The 

name  given  by  Jacob  to  an  altar  which 

^he  built  at  Bethel,  where  he  formerly 

hwi  the  vision  of  the  ladder.   (Gen. 

xxxi.  18 ;  XXXV.  7 ;  xxviii.  10 — 22.) 

£LDAAH=whom  God  calls  or 
knows.  One  of  the  sons  of  Midian. 
(Gen.  XXV.  4;    1  Chron.  i.  88.) 

ELDAD=whom  God  loveth,  Theo- 
philus.  One  of  the  seventy  elders  ap- 
pointed by  Moses  to  assist  him  in  the 
government  of  the  people.  He  received 
with  Medad  the  gift  of  prophesying, 
while  in  the  camp,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  rest  of  the  elders  received  the 
gift  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle. 
(Num.  xi.  24—29.) 

ELDERS.  The  "  elders  of  Egypt" 
were,  probablv,  the  various  state-ofS- 
cers.  (Gen.  1.  7.)  The  "elders"  or 
"nobles"  of  Israel,  before  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth, 
were  probably  either  the  heads  of  tribes, 
or  the  oldest  and  most  judicious  of  the 
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people.  And  though  their  authority 
was  in  its  nature  paternal,  they  were 
regarded  as  the  representatives  of  the 
Hebrew  nation ;  and  through  them  Mo- 
ses issued  his  communications  and  com- 
mands to  the  people.  (Ex.  iii.  16;  xvii. 
5 ;  xix.  7 ;  xxiv.  1 — 11 ;  Deut.  xxxi.  9.) 
The  "seventv  elders"  appointed  as 
assistants  to  Moses,  seem  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  general  class  of  elders. 
(Num.  xi.  16, 17, 24, 25.)  The  Hebrews 
had  "  elders,"  or  "  elders  of  the  gate," 
in  every  city,  who  appear  to  have  been 
the  administrators  of  the  laws.  (Deut. 
xix.  12 ;  xxi.  3,  6,  10 ;  xxii.  16 ;  Josh. 
XX.  24 ;  Judg.  ii.  7 ;  viii.  14 ;  xi.  5,  6, 
Ruth  iv.  2,  4,  9  ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  4  ;  xxx. 
26 ;  1  Chron.  xxi.  16  ;  Ezr.  vi.  14 ;  x. 
14.)  At  a  subsequent  period  we  find  a 
tribunal  of  seventy  elders  known  as  the 
Sanhedrim,  which  was  probably  estab- 
lished in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 
The  chief  priests,  scribes,  and  elders,  sat 
in  the  Sanhedrim.  (Matt,  xxvii.  8, 41 ; 
xxvi.59;  Acts  xxii.  5.)  The  Jews  had 
also  *<elden"  or  "rulers"  of  the  syna- 
gogue, who  took  cognizance  mainly  of 
religious  matters ;  (Luke  vii.  8 ;  Matt. 
X.  17 ;  Acts  xiii.  15  Q  ftud  from  them  the 
ttrm presbyter  =*^ elder*'  was  introduc- 
ed into  the  Christian  church,  as  a  title 
of  those  ministers  who  were  appointed 
overseers  among  the  faithful.  The  term 
episcopus  =  "  bishop,"  derived  from 
Greek  sources  and  usage,  had  the  same 
signification  m presbyter,  and  originally 
both  terms  referred  to  one  and  the  same 
office.    (Acts  XX.  17,  28;  Tit.  i.  5,  7; 

1  Pet.  V.  1 — 5.)  The  same  term  is  ren- 
dered "  eliers ;"  (Acts  xx.  1 7 ;)  "  over- 
seers ;"  (Acts  XX.  28 ;)  and  "  bishop." 
(Phil.  i.  1.)  The  apostles  are  called 
"elders ;"  (1  Tim.  iv.  14 ;  2  Tim.  i.  6; 

2  John  1 ;  8  John  1 ;)  and  are  also  dis- 
tinguished from  them ;  (Acts  xv.  6 ;) 
whence,  it  would  seem  there  were  lay 
elders  in  the  early  church.  (Rom.  xii. 
4—8;  1  Tim.  v.  17.)  The  lay  ciders 
sometimes  preached;  they  confuted 
gainsayers,  and  visited  the  sick;  but 
theyexercised  no  authority  independent 
of  the  participation  of  the  whole  church. 
In  Heb.  xi.  2,  the  term  "elders"  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  ancients,  ancestors ;  so 
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rfso  in  Rev.  iv.  4 ;  the  "twenty-four  el- 
den*'  may  refer  to  the  patriarchs  of  oar 
race — ^the  first  of  the  human  family  of 
mighty  faith — ^who  were  elevated  to 
the  glories  of  the  heavenly  world. 

£LEAI>=whom  God  applauds  or 
protects,  A  descendant  of  Ephraim. 
(I  Qhron.  vii.  21.) 

ELEALEHrrwhither  God  ascends. 
A  town  in  the  tribe  of  Renben,  north 
of  Heshbon ;  (Num.  xxxii.  3-  37  ; ) 
but  named  in  Isa.  xv.  4 ;  xvi,  9 ;  Jer. 
xlviii.  34,  as  a  city  of  the  Moabites. 
It  is  now  called  el  AaX,  and  among  its 
desolate  ruins  are  to  be  seen  a  nnmber 
of  lar((e  cistemi. 

ELEASAH  =  whom  Uod  made  or 
created.    I.  A  descendant  of  Hezron.  ( 
(1  Chron.  ii.  89, 40.)    2.  A  descendant 
of  Saul.    (1  Chron.  viii.  37 ;  ix.  43.) 

ELEAZAIt=:whom  Godhelpeth.  1. 
The  third  son  of  Aaron,  who  acted  in  his 
father's  time  as  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  and  at  his  death  succeeded  him  in 
the  high  priesthood.  (Ex.  vi.  28,  25 ; 
Num.  iii.  82 ;  xx.  85.)  The  office  con- 
tinued in  Eleazar's  line  through  five 
successions,  and  then  passed  into  the 
line  of  Ithamar,  in  the  person  of  Eli. 
Why  the  sacerdotal  succession  was 
transferred  from  the  line  of  Eleazar  to 
that  of  Ithamar,  we  are  not  informed; 
but  we  are  told  why  it  reverted  to  the 
family  of  Eleazar.  (1  Sam.  ii.  27—86; 
Josh.  xxiv.  33.)  2.  One  of  the  most 
eminent  of  David's  distinguished  war- 
riors. (2  Sam.  xxiii.  9,  10,  13 — 17;  1 
Chron.  xi.  12—19.)  3.  The  keeper  of 
the  ark,  in  Kirjath-jearim,  after  it  had 
been  sent  back  by  the  Phillitines.  (1 
Sam.  vii.  1,  2,  4.)  4.  A  descendant  of 
Merari.  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  21, 22;  xxiv. 
28.)  5.  The  son  of  Phinehas.  (Ezra 
viii.  83;  19  eh.  xii.  42.)  6.  One  who  was 
compelled  to  put  away  his  strange  wife 
after  the  exile.     (Ezr.  x.  25.) 

ELECTION.  Of  a  Divine  election, 
a  choosing  and  separating  from  others, 
we  have  three  kinds  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures.  Thejirst  is  the  election  of 
individuals  to  perform  some  particular 
and  special  service.  So  Cyrus  was 
"elected"  to  rebuild  the  temple;  (Isa. 
zlv.  1 ;)  the  apostles  were  "cnoscn"  or 
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elected  to  their  office  by  Christ;  ^and 
Paul  was  a  "chosen,"  or  elected  ** ves- 
sel," to  be  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
The  second,  is  the  election  of  nations, 
or  peoples,  to  eminent  religious  privi- 
leges,  in  order  to  accomplish,  by  their 
superior  illumination,  the  gracious  pur- 
poses of  God,  in  benefitting  other  na- 
tions. Thus  the  Hebrews  were  "chosen" 
to  receive  special  revelations  of  trath : 
"  The  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  thee 
to  be  a  special  people  unto  Himself, 
above  all  people  that  are  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth."  (Deut.  vii.  6;  x.  15.) 
Hence  the  frequent  use  of  the  terms 
"  elect,"  "  chosen,"  and  "  peculiar,"  in 
reference  to  the  Hebrews.  But  on  the 
dissolving  of  the  church  ^f^olity  of  the 
Hebrews,  by  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, there  was  a  new  election  to  re- 
ligious privileges  of  a  new  people  of  God, 
to  be  composed  of  Jews,  not  by  virtue 
of  their  natureU  descent,  but  by  faith  in 
Christ,  and  of  Gentiles  of  all  nations, 
also  believers,  and  placed  on  equal 
ground  with  the  believing  Jews.  Hence 
the  frequent  use  of  the  same  terms,  by 
the  apostles  in  their  Epistles,  in  refer- 
ence to  Christians.  (1  Peter  ^.  2 ;  ii. 
9,  10.)  There  was  also  tf  rejection,  a 
"reprobation"  of  the  Jews,  but  not  an 
absolute  one ;  for  the  election  was  offered 
to  them  first  in  every  place,  by  offering 
them  the  gospel.  (Rom.  ix.  6,  7, 8, 94, 
32;  xi.  7,  12,  25, 80.)  This  election  of 
the  Gentiles  excited  that  irritation  in 
the  minds  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and 
in  some  partially  Christianized  ones, 
to  which  so  many  references  are  made 
in  the  New  Testament.  (Rom  xi.  11 ; 
Gal.  iii.  8,  14,  28.)  The  third  kind  is 
personal  election  of  individuals  to  be 
the  children  of  God,  and  the  heirs  of 
eternal  life.  This  election  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  eternal  purpose  of  God, 
to  whom  all  things  are  present  at  once, 
who  "  calleth  the  things  that  are  not 
as  though  they  were,"  to  choose  indi- 
viduals to  salvation  as  the  result  of 
their  faith  in  Christ.  These  are  the 
"  elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge 
of  God  the  Father,  through  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  Spirit,  unto  obedience 
and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
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Cbr'mt."  This  election,  then,  is  an  aet 
of  God  done  in  time,  and  is  also  sub- 
sequent to  the  administration  of  the 
means  of  saWation.  The  ^'calliaff** 
goes  before  the  "election ;"  the  pabU- 
cation  of  the  doctrine  of  "  the  Spirit/* 
and  the  atonement — also  called  "  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ," — 
before  that  "sanctification**  through 
which  they  become  "the  elect"  of  Gk>d. 
(1  Pet«  i.  1.)  Hence  this  personal 
election  nnto  salvation  is  through  per- 
sonal faith  in  Christ.  All  who  truly  be- 
lieye  in  Him  are  elected;  and  all  to 
whom  the  gospel  is  sent  have,  through 
the  grace  that  accom  panies  it,the  power, 
however  they  may  lack  the  disposition, 
to  believe,  placed  within  their  reach ; 
and  all  snch  might,  therefot e,  attain  to 
the  grace  of  personal  election. 

ELECT  LADY.— See  Cybia. 

EL-ELOHE-ISRAEL  =  G<x(  God 
of  Israel.  The  name  given  by  Jacob  to 
the  altar  which  he  erected  in  the  field 
of  Shalem.    (Gen.  xxxili.  18—20.) 

ELEMENTS.  This  word  primarily 
signifies  the  ingredients  or  principles 
from  which  things  are  made,  whence 
the  subsequent  parts  proceed  in  order. 
It  is  used  iir  a  secondary  sense  in  Gal. 
iv.  3—9, "  theelements"  or  "rudiments" 
of  the  world,  called  "  weak  and 
beggarly  elements,"  to  designate  that 
pntnary  state  of  religious  knowledge 
exhibited  by  the  ceremonial  ordinances 
of  the  law.  (Heb.  vii.  18, 19 ;  ix.  1 ;  x. 
1.)  So  "the rudiments  of  the  world,"  in 
Col.  ii.  8 — ^20,  occurs  in  the  same  sense ; 
thoagh  there  may  be  an  allusion  to 
some  system  of  Grecian  philosophy,  as 
well  as  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Juuaizing 
teachers.  The  original  word  is  rendered 
"the  first  principles,"  in  Heb.  t.  12, 
and  refers  to  the  elements  or  rudiments 
of  Christianity.  In  2  Pet.  iii.  10,  *'  the 
elements  burning  will  be  dissolved  and 
melted,"  is  an  allusion  to  the  approach- 
ing dissolution  of  the  Jewish  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  polity,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity.  (I  Pet.  iv,  7.)— See 
Earth. 

ELRPH=an  or,  or  a  thousand.  A 
city  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Josh. 
XYui.  28.) 
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ELEPHANT.  The  name  of  this 
well  known  and  sagacious  animal  does 
not  occur  in  the  text  of  oar  version  of 
the  Bible;  but  where  the  word  "ivory" 
occurs,  in  1  Kings  x.  22 ;  2  Chron.  ix. 
21,  we  have  in  the  margin,  "elephants' 
teeth,"  and  in  Job  xU  15,  for  "  behe- 
moth," the  margin  reads,  "or,  the  ele- 
phantf  as  some  think."  Elephants  are 
mentioned  in  I  Mace.  vi.  34, 35.  The 
elephant  is  the  largest  of  ail  terrestrial 
animals  now  existing ;  sometimes  reach- 
ing the  height  of  fifteen  feet,  but  their 
general  height  is  about  nine  or  ten^  Of 
the  two  species  of  elephants,  the  Asia- 
tic and  the  African,  the  former  is  the 
largest,  most  readily  domesticated,  and 
best  known.  Formed  as  it  were  for 
the  service  of  man  in  warm  climates,  it 
possesses  every  attribute  that  ean 
render  it  useful.  The  tusks  of  the 
Asiatic  species  are  confined  to  the 
males,  and  seldom  exceed  seventy 
poonds  in  weight;  while  in  the  African 
both  sexes  are  armed  with  tasks,  and 
in  the  males  they  have  been  known  to 
be  more  than  eight  feet  in  length,  and 
weighing  above  150  pounds  each.  The 
most  lingular  part  of  the  structure  of 
the  elephant  is  his  proboscis  or  traak, 
which  is  peculiar  to  this  animal.  It 
appears  to  be  an  extension  of  the  canals 
of  the  nose ;  it  is  cartilaginous,  and 
flexible  in  every  direction.  It  is  of 
such  strength  as  to  be  capable  of  break- 
ing off  large  branches  from  trees,  and 
is  endowed  with  snch  exquisite  sensi- 
bility, that  it  can  grasp  the  smallest 
object. — See  IvoaT. 

ELHAN AN  =  whom  God  hath  he- 
stowed  or  favoured.  One  of  David*» 
distinguished  warriors,  who,  according 
to  the  Hebrew  text  of  2  Sam.  xxi.  19, 
slew  Goliath :  "Elhanan,  son  of  Jaare- 
Oregim,  a  Bethlehemite,  slew  Goliath 
of  Gath."  But  according  to  1  Chron. 
XX.  5,  "  Elhanan,  son  of  Jairy  slew 
Lahmi,  the  brother  of  Goliath  of  Ga^." 
Prom  this  last  passage  our  translators 
have  inserted  "  the  brother  of"  in  2  Sam. 
xxi.  19.  The  "Elhanan  the  son  of 
Dodo,"  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  24, 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  different  person. 
— Sec  Jats. 
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ELI  s=  a»eent  or  ntmmiL  A  high 
priest  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  first  of 
the  Use  of  Ithamar.  What  occasioned 
the  remarkable  transfer  of  thepontifl- 
cate  from  Eleazar's  familr  to  that  of 
Ithamar  is  not  known.  It  may  hare 
been  in  consequence  of  the  negligence, 
incapacity,  or  minority  of  the  then 
representative  of  Eleaaar's  family.  (1 
Cnron.  xxir.  S — 6 ;  ti.  4 — 6.)  bow- 
ever,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  no  nn- 
anthorized  nsnrpation  on  the  part  of 
Eli.  (1  Sam.  ii.  27,  28.)  Eli  was  also 
the  fourteenth  judge  or  regent  of  the 
Hebrews ;  and  is  said  to  have  judged 
Israel  forty — the  Septuagint  says 
twenty  —  years.  (1  Sam.  iv.  18.) 
Probably  the  forty  years  not  only 
comprehended  the  whole  period  of  his 
administration  as  high  priest  and  judre, 
but  also  included,  in  the  first  4ia1f,  Uie 
twenty  years  in  which  Samson  judged 
Israel.  (Judg.  xvi.  61.)  Eli  was 
severely  reproved  by  the  Lord  for  his 
paternal  indulgences  to  his  profligate 
sons,  Hophni  and  Phineas.  (1  Sam.  iii. 
11 — 14.)  He  died  suddenly  at  the  age 
of  ninetv-eight  years,  on  hearing  of  the 
discomfiture  of  the  Hebrews,  the  death 
of  his  sons,  and  the  capture  of  the  ark 
of  God  by  the  PhilUtines.  (1  Sam.  iv. 
17,  18.) 

ELI,  ELI,  LAMA,  SAB  ACHTHA- 
NI?=:fiiy  God/  mtf  God!  why  hast 
Thou/orsaken  Met  The  Syro-Chal- 
daic  words  used  by  our  Saviour  at  His 
crucifixion.  (Matt,  xxvii.  46.)  In 
Mark  xv.  84,  they  are  read  a  little 
different,  ''Eloi,  Eloi,  lama  sabach- 
thaoi?**  These  words  are  quoted  by 
our  Lord  from  Ps.  xxit.  1,  not  to  show 
that  Deity  had  now  departed  from  Him, 
which  would  have  deprived  His  sacrifice 
of  its  infinite  merit  arisinff  from  the 
dignity  of  the  sufferer,  and  have  left 
the  sin  of  the  world  without  a  valid 
nropitiation  ;  but  to  show,  that  Deity 
had  restrained  so  much  of  His  conso- 
litary  support  as  to  leave  the  human 
nature  fully  sensible  of  all  its  sufferings 
intbeawftu  passion  on  the  tree.  (Matt. 
xxvi.  3&,  42 ;  Heb.  v.  7—9.) 

ELIAB=towhom  God  %$  father,  1. 
A  phief  of  Zebulnn.  (Nom.  i.  9;  ii. 
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7.)  2.  The  father  of  Dathan  and 
Abiram.  TNum.  xvi,  1,  12 ;  xxvi.  8,  9.) 

3.  The  elaest  son  of  Jesse,  and  brother 
David,    ri  Sam.  xvi.  6 ;  xvii.  18,  28.) 

4.  One  of  the  Levites.  (1  Chron.  xv. 
18 ;  xvi.  5.)  5.  A  son  of  Nahatb.  (1 
Chron.  vi.  27.)  6.  A  chief  of  the  Qad- 
ites.    (1  Chron.  xii.  9.) 

ELIADA=whom  Uod  JcnoioetK  or 
careth  for,  1.  ABenjamite.  (2  Chron. 
xvii.  17.)  2 — See  Beeliada. 

ELIADAH=whom  Godknoweth,  or 
careth  for.  The  father  of  Rezon  king 
of  Syna    (1  Kings  xi.  23—25.) 

ELIAH  =  God  is  Jehovah,  1.  L 
descendant  of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  viii. 
27.)  2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Elam. 
(Ezr.  X.  26.) 

ELIAHBA  =  whom  God  hideth. 
One  of  David's  distinguished  warriors. 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  82.)    ' 

ELIAKIM=whom  God  hath  op- 
pointed,  or  lifted  up.  1.  A  prefect  of 
the  palace  under  king  Hezeklah.  (2 
Kings  xviii.  18 ;  xix.  2  ;  Isa.  xxii.  20 ; 
xxxvi.3.)  2.  One  of  the  priests.  (Neh. 
xii.  41.)  3.  A  son  of  Abiud.  (Matt.  i. 
13.)  4.  A  son  of  Melea.  (Luke  iii.  30.) 
5. — See  Jehoiakix. 

ELIAM=to  whonk  God  is  father. 
1.  One  of  David*s  distinguished  warri- 
ors. (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34.)  2.— See  Axmiel. 

ELIAS.— See  Elijah. 

ELIASAPH=whom  God  ham  add- 
ed. 1.  A  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Gad. 
(Num.  i.  14 ;  ik  14.)  2.  A  son  of  Lacl. 
(Num.  iii.  240 

ELI  ASH  IB  =whom  God  restoreth. 
1.  A  son  of  Eliocnai.  (1  Chron.  iii. 
24.)  2.  The  chief  over  the  eleventh 
course  in  David's  division  of  the  priests. 
(1  Chron.  xxiv.  12;  Eir.  x.  6.)  8.  The 
high  priest  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Nehemiah.  (Neh.  iif.  1,  20 ;  xii.  22.) 
The  Eliashib  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii. 
10,  may  be  another  person.  4.  Three 
men  who  put  away  their  strange  wives 
after  the  exile.  (Ezr.  x.  24,  27,  36.) 

ELIATHAH=towhoih  Godcometh. 
One  of  the  sons  of  Heman.  (1  Chron. 
XXV.  4,  27.) 

ELIDAD=whom  God  loveth.  A 
phylarch  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
(Num.  xxxiv.  21.) 
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£LI£L=to  whom  God  is  strength. 

1.  The  name  of  two  of  David's  distin- 
guiahed  warriors.  (1  Ghron.  xi.  46, 47.) 

2.  A  pbylarch  of  the  tribe  of  Man- 
asseh.  (I  Chron.  v.  24.)  8.  The  name 
of  two  phylarchs  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin. (I  Chron.  viii.  20,  J82.)  4.  The 
son  of  Toah.  (I  Chron.  vi.  84.)  5.  One 
of  David's  friends.  (1  Chron.  xii.  11.)  6. 
A  chief  of  the  Levites.  (1  Chron.  xv. 
9f  11.)  7.  An  overseer  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord.    (2  Chron.  xxxi.  13.) 

£LI£NAI  =  towards  Jehovah  are 
mine  eyes.  A  pbylarch  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.    (1  Chron.  viii.  20.) 

£LI£Z£It=:  Godishishelp,  1.  A  man 
of  Damascus  and  a  relation  of  Abra- 
ham, whom,  beforethe  birth  of  Ishmael 
and  Isaac,  Abraham  had  regarded  as 
his  heir.  The  passage  in  Gen.  xv.  2, 3, 
literallj  rendered,  says,  "I  go  childless, 
and  the  son  of  possession  of  my  house 
he  will  be  £liezer  of  Damascns... Be- 
hold, to  me  thon  hast  given  no  seed : 
and  lo,  the  son  of  mine  house  is  mine 
heir."  So  that  Abraham  obviously 
means  to  say — ^Behold,  to  me  thou 
hast  given  no  children;  and  not  the 
son  of  my  loins,  but  the  son  of  my 
house  (i.  e.,  of  m^  family,  the  son 
whom  my  house  gives  me — the  heir- 
at-law)  IS  mine  heir."  There  is  no 
evidence  that  Eliezer  was  a  house-bom 
servant  at  all ;  he  was  evidently  some 
near  relative  to  Abraham, — even  a 
nearer  one  than  his  nephew  Lot, — 
whom  Abraham  regarded  as  his  heir-at- 
law.  Neither  does  it  appear  that  Elie- 
zer was  the  "servant"  whom  Abraham 
sent  into  Mesopotamia  to  seek  a  wife 
for  Isaac ;  (Gen.  xxiv.  2 ;)  and  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  he  was  present 
in  Abraham's  camp  at  all.  2.  The  se- 
cond of  the  two  sons  bom  to  Moses  in 
Midian.  (Ex.  xviii  4.)  8.  A  descend- 
ant of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  vii.  8.)  4. 
A  chief  of  the  Reubenites.  ^l  Chrou. 
xxvii.  16.)  6.  One  of  the  priests.  (1 
Chron.  xv.  24.)  6.  A  prophet,  who 
foretold  to  Jehoshaphat  the  ill  success 
of  the  trade-fleet.  (2  Chron.  xx.  87.)  7. 
One  of  the  chiefs  during  the  exile. 
(Ezr.  viii.  16.)  8.  Three  persons  who  had 
taken  strange  wives  during  the  exile. 
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(Ezr.  X.  18,23,81.)  9.  One  of  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Messiah.  (Luke  iii.  29.) 

ELIHO£NAI=^otrard!t  Jehovah  are 
mine  eyes.  A  descendant  of  Pahath* 
moab.    (Ezr.  viii.  4.) 

ELIHOREPH  =r  God  is  his  recom- 
pense. One  of  king  Solomon's  scribes. 
(1  Kin^  iv.  8.) 

ELIHU=:  whose  God  is  He,  i.  e.,  Je- 
hovah. 1.  The  Buzite,  a  friend  of  Job, 
and,  perhaps,  the  arbitrator  between 
him  and  his  three  acquaintances  who 
had  come  to  sympathize  with  him  in  his 
calamities.  The  soothing,  yet  faithful 
and  honest,  discourse  of  Elihu  is  finely 
contrasted  with  the  sharp  and  severe 
language  of  the  other  three ;  and  espe- 
cially are  his  wisdom,  piety,  and  benev- 
olence admirable,  when  we  consider  his 
youth,  and  the  character  and  standing 
of  tho9«  whom  he  addressed.  (Job 
xxxii. — xxxvii.)  2.  The  grandfather  of 
Elkanah.  (1  Sam.  i.  1.)  8.  One  of  the 
captains  who  went  over  to  Dafid  at 
Ziklag.  (1  Cbron.  xii.  20.)  4.  A  de- 
scendant  of  Obed-edom.  (1  Chron. 
xxvi.  7,)  5.  A  prince  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah.    (1  Chron.  xxvii.  18.) 

ELIJAH  =  God  is  Jehovah.  1.  A 
celebrated  prophet,  and  the  leader  of 
the  prophets  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
during  the  reigns  of  Ahab  and  Ahaziah. 
He  was  a  native  of  Gilead,  and  is  called 
the  "Tishbite,"  probably  from  the  name 
of  the  town  or  district  in  which  he  lived. 
This  eminent  but  mysterious  prophet 
suddenly  bursts  npon  our  view;  and 
in  the  multitude  of  the  miracles,  the 
stem  and  awful  sanctity  of  his  life, 
and  his  miraculous  disappearance,  he 
wears  the  appearance  of  a  supernatural 
messenger,  to  rebuke  the  sins  of  the 
conrt  and  the  nation.  At  Horeb  the 
desponding  prophet  was  rebuked  for 
his  contracted  views  of  the  Divine 
plan  of  grace  and  mercy.  (Rom.  xi. 
2 — 4.)  After  executing  the  prophetic 
office  ten  years,  he  was  received  up 
into  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  in  the 
presence  of  Elisha  and  fifty  other  per- 
sons. (1  Kings  xvii. — xix.;  2  Kings 
ii.  6;  2  Chron.  xxi.  12.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  about  eight  years  after 
the  miraculous  ascension  of  £lijah,  a 
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letter  of  reproof,  admonition  and 
threatening,  was  brought  from  the 
prophet  to  Jehoram,  king  of  Jndah. 
q2  Chron.  xxi.  12 — 15.)  Howerer,  we 
have  no  need  to  suppose  that  it  was 
written  prophetically  by  Elijah,  before 
his  translation,  and  laid  by,  with 
orders  not  to  be  produced  till  a  certain 
time,  or  under  certain  events.  Nor 
have  we  any  evidence  that,  in  this 
passage,  "Elijah"  is  a  transcriber's 
error  for  Elisha;  as  it  is  not  improbable 
that  Elijah  was  not  translated  till 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Jehoram.  (2  Kings,  i.  17,  18;  ii.  1.) 
The  Jews  expected  him  to  re-appear 
before  the  coming  of  the  Messiah ;  and 
the  advent  of  John  the  Baptist  is  pre- 
dicted under  the  name  of  Elijah.  He 
appeared  with  Moses  on  the  Mount  of 
transfiguration,  and  conversed  with 
Christ  respecting  the  great  work  of 
redemption.  (Mai.  iv.  5  ;  Matt.  xvii. 
10  ;  Luke  i.  17.)  The  name  is  written 
**  Elijahu ;"  (1  kings  xvii.  1,  margin ;) 
and  also  "  Ellas."  2.  One  of  the  sons 
of  Harim.    (Exr.  x.  21.) 

ELIJAHU.— See  Elijah. 

£LIKA=:whom  God  rejected?  One 
of  David's  distinguished  warriors.  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  25.) 

£LlM=^}*ee«,  or  pcdm  trees,  A  sta- 
tion of  the  Hebrews  in  the  desert,  (^x. 
XV.  27  ;  xvi.  1 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  9.)  The 
valley  now  called  Wadi/  Ghurundel,  is 
commonly  regarded  as  the  ancient 
Elim.  Here  are  found  a  few  palm  trees, 
several  varieties  of  shrubs  and  plants, 
and  the  fountains  are  still  one  of  the 
chief  watering  places  of  the  Arabs. 

ELIMELECH  =  God  his  king.  The 
husband  of  Naomi,  Ruth's  mother-in- 
law.    (Ruth  i.  2.) 

ELIOENAI  =  towards  Jehovah  are 
mine  eyes,  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Nea- 
riah.  (1  Chron.  iii.  23,  24.)  2.  One  of 
the  posterity  of  Simeon.  (1  Chron.  iv. 
36.)  8.  One  of  the  son  of  Becher.  (1 
Chron.  vii.  8.)  4.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Meshelemiah.  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  3.)  5. 
A  son  of  Pashur.  (Ezr.  x.  22.)  6.  A 
son  of  Zattu,  who  had  taken  a  strange 
wife.    (Ezr.  x.  27.) 

ElilPHAL. — See  Eliphelet. 
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ELIPHALET=  God  his  deliverance. 
One  of  the  sons  of  David.  (1  Chron. 
xiv.  7.)  In  1  Chron.  iii.  8,  this  name 
is  written  "  Eliphelet." 

ELIPHAZ=  Gofl?  is  his  strength.  1. 
A  son  of  Esau  and  Adah.  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
4.^  2.  One  of  the  three  friends  of  Job, 
wno  came  to  sympathize  with  him  in 
his  calamities.  (Job  ii.  1 1 ;  iv.  1 ;  xv.  1.) 

ELIPHELEH  =  whom  God  makes 
distinguished.  One  of  the  sacred  musi- 
cian?.   (1  Chron.  xv.  18,  21.) 

ELIPHELET=(7orf  is  his  deliver- 
ance, 1.  One  of  the  sons  of  David.  (1 
Chron.  iii.  6.)  In  1  Chron.  xiv.  5,  this 
name  is  written  "  Elpalet."  2.  One  of 
David's  distinguished  warriors.  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  84.)  Also  called  "Eliphal"= 
whom  Godjudgeth.  (1  Chron.  xi.  85.) 
3.  One  of  the  posterity  of  Benjamin. 
(I  Chron.  viii.  39.)  4.  One  who 
returned  from  the  exile.  (Ezr.  viii.  18.) 
5.  One  who  put  away  his  strange  wife. 
(Ezr.  X.  88.)    6. — See  Eliphalet. 

ELIZABETH  =  God  is  her  oath,  i.  e., 
worshipper  of  God.  The  wife  of  Zacha- 
rias,  and  mother  of  John  the  Baptist. 
She  was  a  descendant  of  Aaron ;  and  of 
her  and  her  husband  this  exalted  char- 
acter is  given,  "Thev  were  both  right- 
eous before  God,  walking  in  all  the  com- 
mandments and  ordinances  of  the  Lord 
blameless."    (Luke  i.  6,  7,  18.) 

ELISEUS.— See  Elisha. 

ELISHA  =  God  is  his  deliverance,  or 
God  will  save  A  celebrated  prophet, 
the  disciple  as  well  as  the  companion 
and  successor  of  Elijah,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  many  miracles.  He  was 
the  son  of  Shaphat,  and  a  native  of 
Abel-Meholah.  Elijah  found  Elisha 
ploughing,  and  as  they  stood  in  the 
field  he  threw  his  mantle  over  him; 
thus  signifying  the  service  to  which  he 
was  called. .  Elisha  promptly  obeyed 
the  call,  andleaving  his  oxen  in  the  field, 
took  leave  of  his  father  and  mother, 
and  followed  Elijah.  He  was  accom- 
panying his  master  when  the  latter  was 
taken  up  to  heaven  in  a  whirlwind ;  and 
he  inherited  Elijah's  mantle,  together 
with  a  double  portion  of  his  spirit,  as 
was  abundantly  manifested  by  the  mir- 
acles he  wrought.  (1  Kings  xix.  19,  21 ; 
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3  Kings  li.  19, 22 ;  vi.  1, 7.)  He  received 
frequent  and  gigoAl  tokens  of  the  Divine 
favour,  and  uttered  several  remarkable 
predictions.  (2  Kinn  iii.  16,  27;  vi. 
8,  23;  vui.  7,  15.)  Elisha  flourished 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  in  the 
ninth  centnn  b.  o.,  and  exercised  the 
prophetic  office  upwards  of  sixty  vears 
with  great  fidelity  and  success.  He  is 
also  called  "  Eliseas."  (Luke  iv.  27.) 
ELISHAH.  A  son  of  Javan,  (Gen. 
X.  4,)  who  seems  lo  have  given  name  to  a 
a  renon  in  the  Mediterranean.  Perhaps 
^olia,  in  the  north-west  of  Asia  Minor, 
extending  from  the  Propontis  through 
Mysia  to  Lydia,  and  comprehending 
the  adjacent  islands.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  7.) 
ELISHAMA  =  whom  God  heareth, 
1.  One  of  the  sons  of  David.  (2  Sam. 
V.  16;  1  Chron.  iii.  8.)  2.  A  prince  of 
Kphraim.  (Num.  i.  10;  ii.  18.)  8.  The 
father  of  Nethaniah,  of  the  seed  royal. 
(2  Kings  XXV.  25;  Jer.  xli.  1.)  4.  A 
descendant  of  Judah.  (I  Chron.  ii.  41.) 
5.  One  of  the  priests.  (2  Chron.  xvii. 
8.)  6.  One  of  the  scribes.  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
12.)    7.— See  Elishua. 

ELISU  APH  AT= whom  Godjud^eth, 
The  son  of  Zichri.  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  1.) 
ELISH£BA=(?<h/»  her  oath,  i.e., 
worshipper  of  God.  The  wife  of  Aaron, 
and  the  mother  of  the  Hebrew  priestly 
family.    (Ex.  vi.  23.) 

ELISHUAs:  G^(/  his  tahationj  or 
God  enriches.  One  of  the  sons  of 
David.  (2  Sam.  v.  15 ;  1  Chron.  xiv. 
5.)  In  1  Chron.  iii.  6,  he  is  called 
"  Elishama.'' 

ELIUD  =s  God  is  praise.  An  an- 
cestor of  Joseph.    (Matt.  i.  14,  15.) 

£LIZAPHAN=whom  God  protects, 
1.  A  chief  of  the  Kohathites.  (Num. 
iiL  80 ;  1  Chron.  xv.  8.)  In  Ex.  vi. 
22;  Lev.  X.  4,  this  name  is  written 
''Elzaphan."  2.  A  prince  of  the  tribe 
of  Zebulun.    (Num.  xxxiv.  25.) 

ELIZUK  =  God  is  his  rock,  A  prince 
of  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  (Num.  i.  5 ; 
ii.  10;  vii.  80,  35;  x.  18.) 

ELKANAHsswhom  God  acquired. 
1.  A  son  of  Korah.  (Ex,  vi.  24.)  2.  The 
faiher  of  Samuel.  (1  Sam.  i.  1,  4,  8  ; 
ii.  11,  20.)  3.  An  officer  in  the  court 
of  Ahaz.  (2  Chron.  xxvUi.  7.)  4. 
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One  of  David's  distinguished  warriors. 
(1  Chron.  xii.  6.)  5.  A  son  of  Assir. 
(1  ChroD.  vi.  23, 25, 26.)  6.  The  name 
of  four  Levites.  (1  Chron.  vi.  27,  84, 
35,  36.)  7.  One  of  the  Lcrites.  (1 
Chron.  ix.  16.)  8.  A  door-keeper  for 
the  ark.  (1  Chron.  xv.  23.) 
ELKOSHITE.— See  Nahum. 
ELLASAR.  This  place  which  is 
named  with  Elam  and  Shinar,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  name  of  a  Chaldean 
province,  of  which  Arioch  was  king. 
(Gen.  xiv.  1.)  Others  suppose  it  to  be 
the  Hebrew  representative  of  the  old 
Chaldean  Larsoj  or  Larancha,  a  town  of 
Lower  Babylonia,  now  called  Senkerelu 
Rawlinson  says,  *'  Senkereh  is  situated 
fifteen  miles  south-east  of  Warka — 
Erech — on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euph- 
rates." The  Targum  of  Palestine  iden- 
tifies Ellasar  with  Thelassar.  (2  Kings 
xix.  12.)— See  Tellasak. 
ELM.— See  Oak 

ELMODAM.  Au  ancestor  of  Christ. 
(Lake  ui.  26.) 

ELNAAM=  God  is  his  delight.  A 
man  whose  sons  were  among  David's 
distinguished  warriors.  (IChron.  xi.46.) 
ELNATHAN=whom  Godhathgiv 
en,  Theodore,  The  grandfather  of  Je- 
hoiachin ;  (2  Kings  xxiv.  8  ;)  perhaps 
the  same  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxvi.  22 ; 
xxxvi.  12,  25.  2.  Three  Levites  in  the 
time  of  Ezra.  (Ezr.  viii.  16,  17.) 
ELOI.— See  Eli. 

ELON=an  oak.  1.  A  city  in  the  tribe 
of  Dan.  (Josh.  xix.  43.)  In  1  Kings 
iv.  9,  it  is  called  **  Elon-beth  hanan ;' 
perhaps  now  Bayt  dnan,  2.  The  father- 
in-law  of  Esau.  (Gen.  xxvi.  34 ;  xxxvi. 
20  3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Zebulun. 
(Gen.  xlvi.  14.)  His  descendants  were 
called  "  Elonites."  fNum.  xxvi.  26.)  4. 
A  judge  or  regent  ot  the  Hebrews,  who 
governed  ten  years.  The  whole  period  of 
the  government  of  Ibzan,  Eloo,  and  Ab- 
don,  comprehends  twenty-five  years,  to 
D.  c ..  1 1 74.  B  ut  probably  they  were  a  part 
of  this  time  contemporary,  each  exercis- 
ing authority  over  a  few  of  the  tribes. 
ELON-BETH-HANAN.-SeeELOK. 
ELOTH.— See  Elath. 
£LPAAL=  God  is  his  wages.  A  do- 
scendant  of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  vilL 
11, 12,  18.) 
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ELF  ALEX.— See  Euphslet. 
ELPABAN^—  See  Faban. 
BLTEKEH  =:  God  is  its  fear,  i.  e., 
object  o//tar»    A  Leyitical  city  in  the 
tribe  o'f  Den.  (Josh.  six. 44 ;  xxi.  28.) 
£LT£KON=  God  is  its  foundation,  A 
pUce  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xy.  59. ) 
ELT0LAD=  God  is  its  race,  or  pos- 
terity.   A  town  in  the  tribe  of  Juaah ; 
(Josh.  XV.  SO ;}  afterwards  given  to  Si- 
meon.    (Josh.  xix.  4.)    Also  called 
**ToIad.-    (1  Chron.  iv.  29.) 

ELUL^naught,  tmin.  The  sixth 
month  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  year. 
(Neh.  vi.  15.)  It  commenced  with  the 
first  new  moon  in  September. 

£LUZAI=:  God  is  my  praises^  i.  e.,  the 
object  of  my  praise.  One  who  went  over 
to  David  at  Ziklag.  (I  Chron.  zii.  5.) 
ELYMAIS.— See  Elax. 
ELYMAS.~See  Bab-Jebub. 
ELZABADsswhom  God  hath  given, 
Theodore.    1  A  son  of  Sheamiah.  (1 
Chron.  xxvi.  7.)  2.  One  who  went  over 
to  David  at  Ziklag.  (1  Chron.  xii.  12.) 
ELZAPHAN.^See  Elizapiian. 
EMBALMING.  The  art  of  embalm- 
ing the  bodies  of  the  dead,  in  order  to 
prevent  or  retard  decay,  appears  to  have 
originated  among  the  Egyptians,  by 
whom  it  was  practised  in  the  most  per- 
fect manner  at  a  very  early  period.  Bat 
we  have  no  evidence  that  embalming  was 
practised  by  the  Hebrews, 
except    in   the   cases   of 
Jacob  and  Joseph,  by  the 
Egyptian  physicians,  and 
then  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  their  remains 
till  they  could  be  carried 
into  the  Land  of  Promise. 
In  the  process  of  embalm- 
ing, an  operator,  with  a  veiy 
sharp  stone,  made  an  inci- 
sion in  the  left  flank.   The 
embalmer  then  drew  out 
the    brains    thronch    the 
nostrils   with    a   Looked 
instrument ;  extracted  the 
viscera  through  the  inci- 
sion in  the  left  flank,  and 
washed  them  in  palm  wine 
and  other  astrin^nt  drugs. 
The    body  was   anointed   repeatedly 


during  thirty  days,  with  oil  of  cedar ; 
the  viscera  were  folded  up  in  it  in  four 
several  portions,  and  the  cavity  and  the 
skull  filled  with  myrrh,  cinnamon, 
colocynth,  and  other  drugs  and  spices, 
whereby  the  humours  should  be  imbib- 
ed, and  absorbed,  and  the  form  preserv- 
ed from  decay.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  body,  in  the  process  of  embalming, 
was  kept  at  a  certain  temperature,  in 
order  to  incorporate  perfectly  the  resin  • 
ous  substances  with  the  animal  matter. 
A  quantity  of  natron  was  then  applied  to 
the  body  for  about  forty  days.  Hence 
the  embalming  of  Jacob  continued,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Moses, 
"forty  days*'  the  whole  mourning  "se- 
venty days,"  in  which  the  thirty  days 
oftheembaimingare  evidently  included. 
(Qen.  1. 2, 8.)  This  account  agrees  with 
Herodotus.  Hi.  86,  87.)  The  body  was 
then  swathed  in  many  yards  of  linen 
band&ges,  glued  together  with  gum,  or 
saturated  with  asphaltum  or  bitumen. 
The  body  was  then  returned  to  the  hands 
of  the  relations,  and  inclosed  in  a  sar- 
cophagus or  coffin, — in  some  instances 
in  two  or  three, — and  placed  either  in  a 
sepulchral  chamber,  or  in  subterraneous 
vaults  in  the  rock,  where  they  arc  now 
found  in  great  numbers  after  the  lapse 
of  twoor  three  thousand  jears,  in  a  state 
of  perfect  preservation.  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  speaks  of  three  modes  of  embalm- 
ing. The  first  method,  he  states,  cost 
a  talent  of  silver,  which  is  equivalent 
to  £250  of  English  money;  the  second 
cost  twenty  mines,  or  £  J3  Gs  8d ;  and  a 
third,  a  much  smaller  sum,  which  is  not 
mentioned.  Ferhaps  the  common  peo- 
ple embalmed  with  bitumen — a  cheap 
material,  and  easily  managed — with  this 
thecorpseand  its  envelopes  were  smear- 
ed, with  more  or  less  care.  Tombs 
have  been  opened  in  which  thousands 
of  bodies  have  been  deposited  in  rows, 
one  on  another  without  coffins,  preserv- 
ed in  this  manner.  Several  of  the 
mummies,  of  the  Grroco-Egyptian  era, 
appear  to  have  been  gilded,  and  other- 
wise ornamented.  Many  4>f  the  tombs 
also  contain  the  mummies  of  the  infer- 
ior animals  which  were  lioU  sacred  by 
the  Egyptians. 
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EMBROIDERY.  The  Hebrew  wo- 
men were  undoabt  edij  indebted  to  their 
residence  in  Egypt  for  that  perfectness 
of  finish  in  embroidery  which  was  dis- 
played in  the  splended  curtains  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
the  sacerdotal  robes  directed  to  be 
worn  by  the  high  priest.  (£x.xxYi.36; 
xxvii.  16 ;  xxviii.  29 ;  xxxix.  d.)  Many 
of  the  Egyptian  staffs  presented  yarious 
patterns  embroidered  with  the  needle ; 
and  others  worked  in  colours  by  the 
loom,  and  also  by  the  dyeing  or  printing 
process.  The  Egyptian  ladies  of  rank 
wore  splendid  dresses  of  needlework. 
(Fs.  xlr.  13,  14.)  And  occasionally 
the  sails  of  the  pleasure  boats  were 
embroidered.    (Ezek.  xxvii.  7.) 

EMERALD.  The  Hebrew  word 
bateketf  rendered  *^  carbuncle,"  (Ex. 
xxYiii.  17 ;  xxxix.  10 ;  Ezek.  xxviii.  13,) 
like  the  Greek  smaragdas^  (Rev.  iv.  3 ; 
XX i.  1 9,)  seems  to  designate  the  enrerald ; 
so  called  from  its  glittering,  sparkling. 
The  Hebrew  word  nophek,  rendered 
*'  emerald,"  (Ex.  xxviii.  18 ;  xxxix.  11 ; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  16;  xxviii.  13,  margin 
**  chrysoprase,")  may  perhaps  deiignate 
a  kind  of  carbuncle.  The  Oriental  cm- 
raid  has  a  strong  glass  lustre,  and  a 
beautiful  green  colour  of  different 
shades ;  in  some  pale  varieties  approach- 
inpr  to  greenish  white  and  grass  green. 

EMERODS.  The  Hebrew  word 
aphaiinij  properly  signifies  tumours,  he- 
morrhoids; (Deut.  xxviii.  27;)  and  is 
used  as  the  name  of  a  painful  disease 
sent  upon  the  Philistines.  (1  Sam.  v.  6, 
9 ;  vi.  11,  17.)  Instead  of  aphalim,  the 
Keri  or  margin  reads  tehhorim,  properly 
tumores  ani,  i.  e.,  the  piles,  hemorrhoids, 
so  called  as  protruding  from  the  funda- 
ment, with  straining  or  tenesmus  and  a 
flow  of  blood.  Josephns  called  it  the 
dysentery.    {Ant,  1. 1.  1.) 

£MIMS= ferrors.  An  ancient  warlike 
people,  of  gigantic  size,  who  originally 
inhabited  the  land  of  Moab.  (Gen.  xiv. 
6 ;  Deut.  ii.  11.) 

EMMANUEL.— See  Immanuel. 

EMMAUS=Ao<  baths.      A   village 

memorable  from  our  Lord's  interview 

with  two  of  His  disciples  on  the  day  of 

His  resurrection.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
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*^  sixty  stadia  "rsseven  and  a  half  Ro- 
man miles  from  Jerusalem.  (Luke 
xxiv.  18 ;  Jos.  Wars.  vi.  6. 6.)  Hence 
Thomson  fixes  the  site  at  Kuryet  ei 
Ainub,  which  Dr.  Robinson  identifies 
with  Kirjath-jearim.  But  several 
manuscripts  read,  in  Luke  xxiv.  18. 
"one  hundred  and  sixty  stadia"s 
twenty  miles  from  the  city.  Dr.  Robin- 
son, who  prefers  this  reading,  says,  at 
this  point  there  was  a  place  called 
Emmaus,  afterwards  called  Nicopolis, 
which  still  exists  as  the  village  of 
Amwasi  and  here  are  fragments  of 
marble  columns  and  other  relics  of 
antiquity. 

EMMOR.— See  Hahob. 

ENAM=^i(7o  fountains,  A  town  in 
the  tribe  of  Jndah.    (Josh.  xv.  34.) 

ENAN=Aavin^  eges.  A  descendant 
of  Naphtali.    (Num.  i.  15 ;  ii.  29.) 

ENCAMPMENT.-"See  Camp. 

ENCHANTMENTS.— See  Divina- 
tion. 

ENDOR=/bun<atn  ojfDor,  or  of  the 
dwelling.  A  town  assigned  to  Man- 
asseh,  though  lying  without  the  bor- 
ders of  that  tribe ;  situated  less  than 
four  miles  south  of  Mount  Tabor*. 
(Josh.  xvii.  11;  Ps.lx^xiii.  10;)  where 
was  an  ancient  oracle  kept  by  the  sor- 
ceress, which  Saul  consulted  before  his 
tragical  death  at  the  battle  of  Gilboa. 
(1  Sam.  xxviii.  7 — 25.)  Endor  is  now 
a  poor  village  of  some  twenty  houses. 
Porter  says,  "  the  rocks  round  it  are 
pierced  with  caves — some  natural,  and 
some  artificial.  Above  the  village  is 
one  larger  than  the  rest,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  between  high  rocks ;  within 
it  is  a  fountain  called  Ain  Dor.  Enter- 
ing this  gloomy  grotto,  and  looking 
round  on  its  dark  riven  sides,  I  felt  how 
suitable  such  a  spot  would  be  for  the 
interview  between  Saul  and  the  witch.** 
— See  Oracle. 

EN-EGLAIM  =/o«nmin  of  two 
calves,  or  two  pools,  A  city  on  the  nor- 
thern shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  (Ezek. 
xlvii.  10.) — See  Eolaim. 

EN-GANNIM=/oun/atn  of  gardens. 
1.  A  city  in  the  plains  of  Judah.  (Josh. 
XV.  34.)  2.  A  city  of  Issachar, '  also 
called  *'  Anem."   (Josh.  ^x.  21.)    In 


3  Eintpi  ix.  27,  "the  way  of  Ibe  : 
garden  house,"  ooeht  to  be  "the  load 
lo£n-GanRiBi." — See  Akbii. 

EN.GEDI=/oiin[aino/iA«t.<(.  An 
ancient  town  in  the  desert  of  Judah, 
on  the  «eit«m  lide  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
the  Engadda  of  Ptinj',  anclentlj  cele- 
brated for  iU  beantifal  palm-ireea. 
opohaltam,  and  vinerards.  It  U  dow 
called  Ain  Jiify,  AQd  hu  the  lemains 
of  several  bnildiag)  Apparently  ancient; 
also,  a  heaotifnl  fountain,  limpid  and 
sparkling,  irith  a  copiona  atream  of 
Eireet  water,  but  warm.  The  more 
ancient  Hebrew  name  was  "Haiezon," 
Dl  "HaEeion-Tainai":^/)niiii'n^  of  iht 
palm.  (Gen.  xiT.  7 ;  Josh.  xr.  62 ;  2 
Chron.  xx.  1,  2,  20  ;  Eiek.  xl<rii.  10  ; 
Sol.  Song,  i.  14.)  In  this  neighbour- 
hood was  the  "wilderness  of  En-gedi," 
where  David  and  hia  men  lived  among 
*-the  rocks  of  the  wild  tjoats."  (i  Sam. 
xxiT.  1 — (-)  Dr.  Robinson  a  ay  t, — "  Oo 
all  (ides  the  country  ia  full  of  caveina, 
which  might  then  aerre  at  lorking- 
places  for  David  and  hia  men,  as  tbey 
do  for  outlaw!  at  the  preteQI  day," — 
See  Cates. 


Aiijriui  En  gins  of  Wsr. 
ENGINES.  Projectile  madiines, 
called  "  engines  of  war,"  [2  Chron. 
XXT.  IB,)  and  "  battering  nmt,"  (Etek. 
IT.  2  ;  xxi.  22,)  arefrequentlj  exhibited 
on  the  Assyrian  monuments.  They  va- 
ried greatly  in  aiie  and  power)  and 
someofthemwere  probably  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  the  bow,  the  recoil 
of  twisted  ropes,  and  the  spring.  Theil- 
Inairation,  fromoneof  the  Nimrnd  mo- 
Dnmenta,  represent!  an  Assyrian  engine 
of  war.  The  tower,  nbich  ia  probably 
of  wicker-work,  mna  upon  wheela,  and 
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high  aa  the  walls  of  the  bcaeigei] 
town,  Botb  the  upper  and  the  lower 
tower  have  loop- holes  for  the  discharge 
of  arrows  and  other  misailes.  In  work- 
ing the  battering  ram,  the  men  were 
protected  by  the  towers.  UiLitaryen- 
ginea  were  also  known  to  the  Greeka 
and  Romans  under  the  name  of  cata- 
pulta  Kad  balisla.  The  larger  catapults 
discharged  enormoua  javelins,  or  were 
beama  beaded  with  iron,  while  the 
amalter  gave  immenie  power  to  lighter 
miaailes ;  and  the  larger  balialie  are  re- 
ported to  have  cast  enormous  alonea 
.which  broke  down  the  battlementa,  and 
crashed  whole  houaes  where  chey  fell. 
The  ram  was  aied  bv  Titus  against  Je- 
rnsalem,  with  terrible  force,  in  theflnal 
deairucliODOf  thatcity.  (Jos.  [rnrs.Ui. 
7.  10—2!.) 

ENGRAVDJa.  The  art  of  the 
engraver  was  native  to  Egjpi.  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  18  ;  xli.  12.)  Job  also  (peaks 
of  engraving  with  an  iron  pen  upon  a 
rock.  (Job  xix,  24.)  Precious  (tones, 
on  wbich  the  names  of  the  Hebrew 
tribes  were  engraven,  were  placed  in 
golden  casements  upon  the  ephod  and 
breastplate  of  the  high  priest.  (Ex. 
ixviii.  9—11.)  The  ten  eommandmenta 
were  engraven  ontableaol  atone.  (Ex. 
xxxii.  16.)  And  graven  iniagea  were 
nndoubtedl;  among  the  c a rlieal  objects 
of  idolatrous  worship.  (Ex.  xx.  i  ; 
Eiek,  xniiii.  4.)— See  Seal. 

EK-HADBAH=/ouiUain  of  iwtji- 
nu(.  Acilyof  lasachar.  (Jos.  xix. 21.) 

EK-HAkKOHE=/n>rt(aiB  0/  iniw 
cation.  A  well  or  fountain  in  Lehi, 
where  Sampson  found  water  to  quench 
hia  Uiiiat,  after  alaying  the  Philistinea. 
f  Judg.  XT,  19.) 

EN-HAZOR  =/0Ba(ain  of  Hluor. 
A  citv  of  Naphtali.    (Joa.  xix.  8J.) 

EN.UAROD.— See  Hahod. 

EN-MISHPAT,— See  Kadesh. 

ENOCH=>n;(iaWd,or  dedicattd.  1. 
One  of  the  patriacha,  the  sevenih  from 
Adam.  It  is  said  "Enoch  walked  with 
God ;"  an  expression  denoting  the  clos- 
munion  with  Jehovah,  anden- 
iFomiity  with  His  will.  And 
ing  his  departure  from  this 
world,  we  are  told  that  "he  wai  not, 
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for  Ood  took  him ;"—  a  phrase  which 
imports  a  mere  change  of  residence, 
without  saff ering  the  ordinary  dissoln- 
tion  of  the  bodj.  This  solemn  event 
took  place  in  the  three  hundred  and 
■ixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  (Gen.  r. 
18—24;  Luke  iii.  37;  Heb.  xi.  5.) 
The  name  is  written  *'  Henoch/'  in  1 
Chron.  i.  8.  Each  of  the  three  grand 
dispensations  of  religion  had  its  in- 
stance of  translation  into  heaven ;  the 
Patriarchal,  in  the  person  of  Enoch ; 
the  Jewish,  in  the  person  of  Elijah ; 
and  the  Christian,  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  who  was  the  first  fruits  of  them 
that  slept;  the  two  former  entering 
without  dying.  In  each  of  these  cases 
is  furnished  a  distinguished  pledge  of 
rictory  over  death.  In  Jude,  14,  15, 
there  is  a  quotation  from  the  prophecy 
of  Enoch,  which,  in  the  apocryphal 
book  of  Enoch,  readc,  **  Behold,  He 
comes  with  ten  thousands  of  His  saints, 
to  execute  judgment  upon  them,  and 
destroy  the  wicked,  and  reprove  all 
the  carnal  for  everything  which  the 
sinful  and  ungodly  have  done,  and 
committed  against  Him."  Probably 
this  ancient  fragment  existed  in  writing 
among  the  Jews,  so  that  Jude  and  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Enoch  quuted 
from  the  same  source,  and  not  one  from 
the  other.  2.  The  son  of  Cain,  in 
honour  of  whom  the  first  city,  probably 
a  strengthened  rocky  fastness,  was 
called  Enoch,  by  his  father  Cain.  (G&a, 
iv.  17.) 

£NOS=a  man.  The  son  of  Seth  and 
grandson  of  Adam.  (Gen.  iv.  26 ;  v. 
6—11 ;  Luke  iii.  88.)  After  the  birth 
of  Enos,  it  is  said,  "  then  began  men 
to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord ;'' 
probably  intimating,  that  Divine  wor- 
ship, which  till  that  time  had  been 
confined  to  private  families,  now  became 
public.  The  "  sons  of  God"  separated 
themselves  from  the  ungodly,  and  in- 
voked the  name  of  Jehovah,  probably 
on  fixed  days,  and  in  public  assemblies. 
In  1  Chron.  i.  1,  Enos  is  called 
"  Enosh." 

E  NOSH.— See  Ewos. 

ENRIMMON.— See  Rikkow. 

E^-J{OQEL=:  foot  fountain,  or /«/. 
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Urs*  fountain,  A  fountain  or  well 
near  Jerusalem,  on  the  boundary  line 
between  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin ;  (Josh.  XV.  7,  6 ;  xviiL  16 ;  2 
Sam.  xvii.  17 ;  1  Kings  i.  9 ;)  now 
called  by  Frank  Christians  the  ''  Well 
of  Nehemiah,"  but  by  the  native  in- 
habitants, the  ''  Well  of  Job."  Dr. 
Robinson  says,  The  well  measures 
125  feet  in  depth;  and  in  the  rainy 
season  becomes  quite  full,  and  some- 
times overflowB  at  the  mouth.  The 
Palestine  Exploration  Party  identify 
the  present  Fountain  of  the  Virffin 
with  £tn-rogel,  and  the  neighbourmg 
slippery  rodL,  Zchwde,  in  the  village 
of  Siloam,  with  the  ''stone  of  Zp* 
hdeth."  (1  Kings  i.  9.) 

EN-SHE&IESH  ^fountain  of  the 
8ftn,  A  citv  with  a  brook  on  the  con- 
fines of  Juaah and  Benjamin;  perhaps 
the  Ain  Khot,  about  a  mile  below 
Bethany.    (Josh.  xv.  7.) 

ENSIGN.— See  Standard. 

EN-TANNIM.— See  Gihok. 

EN.TAPPUAH=/otentain  of  Tap- 
puak.  A  fountain  of  the  city  Tappuah. 
^Josh.  xvii.  7,  8.) 

EPAPflRAS=«)t;er«f  irifA  foamf 
A  distinguished  Christian  of  Colosse. 
He  was  the  fellow-prisoner  of  Paul  at 
Rome.    (Col.  i.  7,  8 ;  iv.  12  ;  Phil.  23.) 

EPAPHRODITUS  =  handsome,  a- 
gi'eeable.  An  eminent  Christian  of  Phi- 
lippi,  who  was  commissioned  by  the 
church  of  that  city  to  visit  Paul  during 
his  imprisonment  at  Borne,  and  carry 
him  supplies.    (Phil.  ii.  25  ;  iv.  18.) 

EPENETUS=ap!p/aufifed  A  Chris- 
tian resident  at  Rome,  who  is  said,  in 
the  received  text,  to  have  been  "  the 
first  fruits  of  Achaia ;  but  several 
manuscripts  and  editions  have  ''the 
first  fruits  of  Asia."    (Rom.  xvi.  5.) 

1.  EPHAH=fo  surround.  A  mea- 
sure of  grain,  containing  three  seahs, 
or  ten  omers,  equal  to  three  pecks  and 
three  pints.  It  was  of  the  same  capa- 
city with  the  bath  in  liquids.  (Ex. 
xvi.  16;  xviii.  32;  Zech.  v.  6;  Judg.vi* 
19;  Num.  v.  16 ;  Ruth  ii.  17.) 

2.  EPHAH=d!aribieM.  A  region  and 
tribe  of  the  Midiaaites,  so  called  from 
Ephah  a  son  of  Midian.  (Gen.  xxv.  4; 
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Im.  Ix.  6 ;  1  Chron.  i.  83.^  8.  A  de- 
seendant  of  Caleb.  (1  Cnron.  ii.  47.) 
4.  Oae  of  Caleb's  coaeabines.  (1.  Chron. 
U.  46.) 

EPHAI  =  weary,  languid.  A  Ne- 
tophathite.     (Jer.  xl.  H ;  xi.  3.) 

EPH£B= ca(^,  young  animal  1.  A 
sou  of  Midian.  fOen.  xxv.  4 ;  1  Chron. 
i.  88.)  2.  A  d€scendant  of  Judah. 
(1  Chron.  iv.  17.)  8.  A  descendant  of 
Manasseb.    (1  Chron.  r.  24.) 

EPHES-DAMMIM  =  cessation  of 
blood.  A  place  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
(1  Sam.  XYii.l.)  In  1  Chron.  xi.  18, it  is 
written  <'Pa8>Damniim"=eii</(>/'6/eKMf. 

EPHESIANS,  Epibtlb  to  the. 
That  this  Epistle  was  written  by  Paul 
to  the  church  at  Ephesns,  is  unani* 
raously  admitted  by  the  early  Christian 
writers.  Polycarp,  Irenssus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Tertnllian,  allude  to 
it.  In  recent  times,  De  Wette  and 
Bauer  rentured  to  impugn  the  autho- 
rity of  this  Epistle;  but  the  best  scho- 
lars, including  Stuart,  Bnckert,  Hem- 
sen,  and  Neander,  have  ably  defended 
its  Pauline  origita.  It  was  written  dur- 
ing the  earlier  part  of  the  Apostle's  im- 
prisonment at  Rome,  near  the  dose  of 
▲.D.  ei  or  early  in  63.  (Eph.  i.  1 ;  vi. 
21.)  The  church  at  Ephesus  was  estab- 
lished and  built  up  under  PauVs  minis- 
try, about  AJ>.  54 — 67.  (Acts  xviii. 
19,  21 ;  xix.  1—41.)  The  matter  and 
style  of  this  Epistle  are  considered  by 
the  most  eminent  critics  as  peculiarly 
elevated  and  animated.  In  the  doctrinal 
part  of  this  Epistle,  the  Apostle  points 
oat  the  excellencies  of  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation, by  declaring  the  mystery,  or 
hidden  purpose  of  God  to  be,  that  the 
Gentiles  as  well  as  the  Jews  should  be 
partakers  of  the  blessings  of  the  Gos- 
pel. (Eph.  i.  ii.  iii.)  The  latter  part 
of  the  Epistle  is  confined  to  practical 
exhortation8,and  the  Apostle  concludes 
with  the  general  benediction.  (Eph.  ir. 
T.  Ti.)  It  is  supposed  by  some  critics, 
from  Eph.  iii,  8,  that  Paul  had  written 
an  Epistle  to  theEphesians  before  this, 
which  is  no  longer  extant.^  Of  this,  how- 
eyer,  we  have  no  evidence. 

EPH£SUS=ctVy  of  the  moonf    A 
celebrated  city,  the  capital  of  Ionia,  in 
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the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
city  lay  on  the  river  Cayster,  between 
Smyrna  and  Miletus.  Under  the 
Romans,  Ephesus  was  the  ornament 
and  metropolis  of  proconsnlar  Asia. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Carians  and 
licleges;  and  was  chiefly  celebrated 
for  a  magnificent  temple  of  Diana, 
which  was  425  feet  in  length,  and  220 
in  width,  and  adorned  with  a  colonnade 
of  127  columns  of  Parian  marble.  This 
splendid  edifice  was  burned  the  same 
night  Alexander  the  GresJt  was  bom, 
Oct. — 18 — 14,  B.C.  856,  by  Herostratus, 
who  could  think  of  no  means  so  effec- 
tual to  acquire  a  name.  The  temple 
was  rebuilt  with  equal  magnificence,and 
became  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world.  In  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
a  considerable  number  of  Jews  resided 
in  Ephesus.  When  Paul  first  visited 
this  city  about  A..D.  54,  he  commenced 
preaching  -in  the  Jewish  synagogue : 
and  such  was  the  effect  of  his  ministry, 
that  many  who  practised  the  super- 
stitious arts  of  magic,  collected  together 
their  books  on  these  subjects,  amount- 
ing to  ''fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver" 
in  value,  and  barned  them :  "  So 
mightly  grew  the  word  of  the  Lord  and 
prevailed."  (Acts  xix.  1—20.)  All 
recent  travellers,  who  have  visited  the 
desolated  rains  of  Ephesus,  describe 
them  as  lying  upon  a  hill  side,  with 
swamps  and  morasses  extending 
around.  The  ruins  of  the  city  have 
recently  been  excavated,  and  a  large 
collection  of  anti(}uitie8  has  been  de- 
posited in  the  British  Museum.  About 
a  mile  from  Ephesus,  there  are  remains 
of  the  Turkish  city  of  Aysalook,  a  city 
of  comparative  modern  date,  reared  into 
brief  magnificence  out  of  the  ruins  of 
its  fallen  neighbour,  within  which  there 
are  a  few  huts.  Verily,  in  the  prophetic 
language  of  inspiration,  the  *'  candle- 
stick is  removed  from  its  place;"  (Rev 
ii.  1 — 11 ;)  a  curse  seems  to  have  fallen 
upon  it,  men  shun  it,  not  a  human  being 
is  to  be  seen  among  its  ruins ;  and 
Ephesus,  in  faded  glory,  and  fallen 
grandeur,  is  given  up  to  birds  and  beasts 
of  prey,  a  monument  and  a  warning  to 
nations. — See  Diana. 
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EPHLAL  =  judgment,  A  descen- 
dant of  Jndah.    (I  Chron.  ii.  87  .) 

EPHOD.=a  girding  on.,  a  putting  on, 
1.  A  garment  o!  the  high  priest,  worn 
OTer  the  tanic  and  rohe ;  it  was  com- 
posed of  gold,  hlue  purple,  red  purple, 
crimson,  and  fine  twined  linen  ;  (Ex. 
xx?iii.  31 ;  xxix.  6 ;)  without  sleeves, 
and  divided  helow  the  armpits  into 
two  parts,  of  which  one  covered  the 
front,  and  ihe  other  the  back.  These 
were  joined  on  the  shoulders  by  clasps 
of  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  were 
fastened  by  a  girdle  around  the  body. 
(Ex.  xxviii.  6 — 12.)  A  kind  of  ephod 
was  sometimes  worn  also  by  other 
persons.  (1  Sam.  ii.  18,  28;  2  Sam. 
Ti.  14;  1  Chron.  xv.  27.)  The  ephod 
of  Gideon  was  probablv  an  image  or 
statue  of  an  idol,  overlaid  with  the 
golden  ornaments  taken  from  the  Mid« 
ianites.  (Judg.  viii.  27.)  2.  A  descend- 
ant of  Manasseh.  (Num.  xxxiv.  23.) 

EPHPHATHA=6eope«erf.  ASyro- 
Chaldaic  word,  which  our  Saviour  pro- 
nounced, when  He  cured  one  deaf  and 
dumb.    (Mark  vii.  34.) 

£PHRAIM=<o  befruitful,  or  double 
landj  twinlandf  1.  The  youngest  son 
of  Joseph,  by  Asenath,  the  daughter 
of  Potipherah,  the  priest  of  On.  He 
received  precedence  over  his  elder 
brother,  from  the  blessing  of  his 
grandfather  Jacob;  and  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim  was  always  more  distinguish- 
ed than  that  of  Manasseh.  (Gen.  xli. 
62. ;  xlviii.  1,  19.^  Their  territory  lay 
almost  in  the  miodle  of  the  land ;  and 
extended  from  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  west,  to  the  Jordan  on  the  east ;  a 
portion  of  Manasseh  lay  on  the  north, 
and  parts  of  Dan  and  Benjamin  on  the 
south.  (Josh.  xvi.  5 ;  xvii.  7.)  There 
appears  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  en- 
mity  and  ravalry  between  the  tribe  of 
Ephraira  and  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  (Josh, 
xvii.  17 ;  Judg.  viii.  1 — 8 ;  xii.  1 ;) 
which,  after  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy,  fully  developed  itself  in  the 
separation  of  the  ten  tribes  from  the 
house  of  David,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  was 
at  Samaria,  within  the  bounds  of  Eph- 
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raim ;  and,  as  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  wa< 
the  most  important,  and  also  because 
the  family  of  Jeroboam  the  first  king 
was  of  that  tribe,  it  occasioned  the 
whole  kingdom  to  be  sometimes  called 
**the  kingdom  of  Ephraim."  (1  Kings 
xi.  26—31;  Isa.  vii.  1—17;  ix.  9;  xi. 
13;  xvii.  3;  xxviii.  1 — 3;  Jer.  xxxi.  9, 
18, 20 ;  Hos.  iv.  17 ;  v.  3— 14 ;  ix.  8—1 7.) 
Ephraim  appears  to  be  also  callea 
"Ephratah;"  (Ps.  cxxxii.  6;)  and  the 
Ephraimites  were  sometimes  called 
'"Ephrathites."  (I  Sam.  i.  1 ;  1  Kines 
xi.  26.)  The  Ephraimites  were  unable 
to  utter  the  sound  sk,  to  which  they 
gave  the  sound  of  s,  (Judg.  xii.  6.) 
'*  Mount  Ephraim"  was  the  name  of  a 
range  of  highlands,  running  through 
the  possessions  of  Ephraim,  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  Land  of  Promise. 
(Josh.  xvii.  15 — 18;  xix.  50;  xx.  7; 
xxi.  21 ;  Judg.  ii.  9  ;  iii.  27  ;  vii.  24  ; 
xvii  1 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  4 ;  1  Kings  iv.  8 ; 
Jer.  1. 19.)  "  The  wood  of  Ephraim" 
was  a  forest  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan ; 
probably  so  called  from  theslauffhter  of 
the  Ephraimites,  in  the  time  of  Jeph- 
thah.  (Judg.  xii.  1 — 6 ;  2  Sam.  xvii. 
24—29;  xviii.  6—8.)  2.  A  city  on  the 
border  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  to 
which  Jesus  retired  after  the  raising  of 
Lazarus.  (John  xi.  54.)  Dr.  Robinson 
holds  this  city  to  be  probably  identi- 
cal with  that  called  "  Ephrain  "  or 
"Ephron,"  (2  Chron.  xiii.  19,)  and 
"Ophrah;"(Josh.  xv.  9;  xvUi.  28;  1 
Sam.  xiii.  17;)  and  apparently  repre^ 
sented  by  the  modern  ilcityt^eA,  situated 
on  a  lofty  site,  about  seventeen  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Jerusalem,  and  about  five 
miles  N.E.  of  Bethel,  on  the  borders 
of  the  desert,  which  stretches  along 
on  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan. 

EPHRAIN.— See  Ephkaim. 

EPHRATH=fa7id,  region,  1.  The 
second  wife  of  Caleb.  (1  Chron.  ii. 
19.)  In  1  Chron.  ii.  50 ;  iv.  4,)  this 
name  is  written  '*  Ephratah." — 2.  See 
Bbthlehek. 

EPHRATAH.— See  Bxthlbhev, 
and  Ephraih. 

EPHRATHIT£S.-SeeBsTHLEHRM, 
and  Ephraim. 
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l^RRO^=cal/-like.  1.  A  descendant 
of  Heth.  (Gen.  xxii.  8 — 17 ;  xxt.  9.) 
2.  A  monntain  on  the  confines  of  Jndan 
and  Benjamin.  (Josh.  xv.  9.)  8. — 
See  Ephraim. 

EPICUREANS.  A  sect  of  Grecian 
philosophers.  They  were  in  high  re- 
pute at  Athens  in  Paul's  days,  and  with 
them  he  held  conferences.  (Acts  xvii. 
18.)  Epicurus,  their  founder,  was  horn 
in  Attica,  about  342  b.c.  The  leading 
tenet  of  his  philosophy  was,  that  the 
happiness  of  men  consisted  in  pleasure ; 
not  in  voluptuousness,  hut  in  sensible 
rational  pleasure,  properly  regulated 
and  governed ;  for  in  a  happy  life,  plea- 
sure can  never  be  separated  from  virtue. 
He  maintained  that  the  world  was  form  • 
ed  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms, 
and  that  it  is  eternal  and  immutable, 
since  it  is  neither  liable  to  increase  nor 
decrease,  to  production  nor  decay.  He 
'also  denied  a  Divine  Providence,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  angels.  His  followers  were  nu- 
merous, and  his  doctrines  were  rapidly 
disseminated.  Though  the  system  of 
Epicurus  was  no  more  indulgent  to  vice 
•than  other  systems,  yet  the  time  that 
had  elapsed  since  his  death  was  suffi- 
cient to  allow  of  its  debasement ;  and 
his  later  disciples,  in  the  time  of  Paul, 
had  degenerated  into  mere  sensualists, 
so  that  the  public  morals  were  under- 
mined and  corrupted. 

EPISTLES.  The  twenty-one  in- 
spired Epistles,  contained  in  the  New 
Testament,  were  written  by  the  five 
principal  apostles,  on  various  occasions, 
to  approve,  condemn,  or  direct  the 
conduct  of  Christian  churches  or  in- 
dividuals. It  was  the  most  natural 
conrse  the  apostles  could  pursue,  after 
preaching  the  gospel  in  any  city  or 
district,  and  establishing  a  church,  that 
they  should,  in  their  absence,  address 
them  by  letter,  to  remind  them  of  the 
doctrines  and  injunctions  they  had  re- 
ceived, and  to  illustrate  more  fully  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  disciples.  The 
Epistles  may  be  regarded  as  illustrat- 
ing, applying,  and  enforcing  the  truths 
which  are  taught  in  the  parables  and 
conversations,  but  especially  in  the  life 
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and  death  of  the  Divine  Redeemer;  and 
they  present  to  ns  a  beautiful  and  har- 
monious system  of  Christian  precept 
and  doctrine ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  appeal  to  a  great  num))er  of  extra- 
ordinary facts,  and  allude  to  principles 
and  opinions  as  admitted,  or  as  prevail- 
ing, or  as  opposed,  among  those  to 
whom  they  are  addressed.  The  church- 
es or  individuals  unto  whom  the  Epis- 
tles were  addressed,  and  those  mention- 
ed in  them,  would  carefully  procure 
copies  of  these  inspired  writings,  would 
give  them  all  the  authority  and  all  the 
notoriety  in  their  power,  would  com- 
municate them  to  other  churches,  and, 
in  short,  would  become'  vouchers  for 
their  genuineness  and  authenticity. 
(Col.  iv.  16;  2  Peter  iii.  16.)  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  every  note  or  me- 
morandum written  by  the  hands  of  the 
apostles,  or  by  their  direction,  was  Di- 
vinely inspired,  or  proper  for  preserva- 
tion to  distant  ages;  those  only  have 
been  preserved,  by  the  overruling  hand 
of  Providence,  from  which  useful  direc- 
tions had  been  drawn,  and  might  in  af- 
ter ages  he  drawn,  by  believers,  as 
from  a  perpetual  directory  for  faith 
and  practice ;  always  supposing  that 
similar  circumstances  required  similar 
directions.  Some  have  supposed  that 
several  Epistles  have  been  lost,  as  for 
instance  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians;  (1  Cor.  v.  9;)  Paul's  first 
Epistle  to  theEphesians;  ^Eph.  iii.  3;) 
and  an  Epistle  by  John ;  (3  John  9 ;) 
which  were  not,  by  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  designed  for  perpetuitv.  But 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
inspired  Epistle  is  lost;  the  canon  is 
entire.  In  readins  an  Epistle,  we 
ought  to  consider  the  occasion  of  it, 
the  circumstances  of  the  parties  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  the  time  when 
written,  the  general  scope  and  design 
of  it,  as  well  as  the  intention  of  parti- 
cular arguments  and  passages.  We 
ought  also  to  observe  the  style  and 
manner  of  the  writer,  his  mode  of 
expression,  the  effect  he  designed  to 
produce  on  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  to 
whose  temper,  manners,  general  prin- 
ciples, and  actual  situation,  he  tnight 
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«ddreM  his  arguments.  Being  placed 
iu  our  canon  withontreference  to  chron- 
oloffical  order,  the  Epistles  are  perused 
-ander  considerable  disadvantages;  and 
it  would  be  well  to  read  them  occasion- 
ally in  connection  with  what  the  history 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  relates,  re- 
specting the  several  churches  to  which 
they  are  addressed.  This  would  also 
give  us,  nearly,  their  order  of  time, 
^vhich  should  also  be  considered,  toge- 
ther with  the  situation  of  the  writer ; 
as  it  may  naturally  be  inferred,  that 
such  compositions  would  partake  of  the 
writer's  recent,  and  present  feeliogs ; 
as  they  frequently  contsin  expressions, 
nnd  allude  to  facts,  much  more  familiar 
to  their  original  readers  than  to  later 
ages.  In  the  early  ages,  there  were 
several  spurious  or  apocryph  al  Epistles, 
which  were  ascribed  to  Christ,  to  His 
npostles,  and  disciples,  several  of  which 
are  still  extant. — See  Gospels. 

'E'R=zwaking.  1.  A  son  of  Judah, 
XV ho  married  Tamar,  but  who,  being 
wicked,  brought  himself  to  an  untimely 
end.  (Gen.  xxxviii.  3,  6,  7;  xlvi.  12.) 
2.  A  descendant  of  Judah.  (I  Chron. 
iv.  21.)  3.  The  son  of  Jose.  (Luke 
iii.  28.^ 

'ERaS= watchfulness,  A  descend- 
nnt  of  Ephraim.  His  family  were 
called  »*Eranites."  (Num.  xxvi.  36.) 

EKASTUS=amta6/e.  One  of  Paul's 
disciples.  He  was  the  steward  or 
treasnrer  of  the  city  of  Corinth.  (Acts 
xix.  22;  Rom.  xvi.  28;  2  Tiro.  iv.  20.) 

E^LECU^ length  9  One  of  the  cities 
in  the  plain  of  Shinar,  which  was  either 
founded  or  conquered  by  Nimrod.  (Gen. 
z.  10.)  This  ancient  city  was  doubtless 
the  same  as  the  Greek  Orchoe ;  its  ruin- 
ed mounds  are  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  at  some  distance 
from  the  river,  about  forty  three  miles 
east  of  Babylon,  and  thirty-fire  north 
west  of  Ur.  The  modern  designations 
of  the  site,  Irak,  Irka,  and  Warka, 
bear  a  considerable  affinity  to  the 
Scriptural  name  Eret^.  Several  of  the 
mounds  of  this  remarkable  ruin  are 
filled  with  funeral  vases,  and  glased 
earthen  coffins,  which  show  that  this 
place  was  one  vast  repositoxr  for  the 
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dead,  containing  the  remains  of  several 
successive  generations.  And  bricks  of 
the  most  ancient  Chaldean  kings  have 
been  found  in  the  ruins.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  called  ^^Archcvitcs."  (Ezr, 

iv.90 

ERI  =  waicliina.  A  son  of  Gad. 
(Gen.  xlvi.  16.)  liis  family  were  called 
•*  Eritcs."  (Num.  xxvi.  16.) 

ESAIAS.— See  Isaiah. 

ESARHADDON  =:^i/lf  o//r«.    A 
king  of  Assyria,  the  younger  son  and 
successor  of  Sennacherib.    (2  Kings 
xix.  37;  Isa.  xxxvii.  38.)    He  is  the 
last  Assyrian  king  name^  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, iromhismonuments  he  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchs.    His  name 
on  the  inscriptions  is  written  Assitr-akk' 
i^in=  *  Assndr  has  given  abrother; '  b^ 
the  Greek  writers  he  is  called  Asarith- 
nus,  )Ie  was  celebrated  for  his  victories 
and  his  magnificent  buildings.     He 
built  the  south-west  palace  atNimrad; 
and  bricks  found  on  the  site  of  Babylon 
shew  that  he  repaired  temples  and  built 
himself  a  palace  there.    On  the  monu- 
ments, Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  it 
mentioned  among  the  tributary  princes, 
who  lent  Esarhaddon  workmen  for  the 
building   and    ornamentation  of  hie 
palaces.      Esarhaddon  was  the  only 
Assyrian  king  who  occasionally  held 
his  court  at  Babylon,  and  reigned  their 
from  B.C.  680  to  b.c.  667,  in  his  own 
person.    In  his  reign  the  Assyrians 
made  an  inroad  into  Judea,  and  Man- 
asseh  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon. 
(1  Chron.  xxxiii.  Il.j  He  also  appears 
to  have  settled  certain  colonists  in 
Samaria.   (Esra  iv.  2.)  Several  monu- 
ments of  his  son  Assur-bani-pal  have 
been  found  at  Koyunjik;    and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  grandson  of 
this  monaitsh  was  the  Assor-eUUillv 
who    is    sometimes    called    Saracus, 
who,  being  driven  into  his  residence 
at  Nineveh  by  the  revolted  Medes  and 
Babylonians,  and  finding  himself  re- 
duced to  extremity,  setfire  to  the  palace 
and  perished  in  the  flames,  along  with 
bis  wives  and  treasures. 

ESAU  =  AatW,  rough.    The  son  of 
Isaac  and  twin-broUier  of  Jacob ;  also 
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eftlled  Edom=re</,  which  name,  how- 
ever, is  nsed  more  of  his  posterity  than 
of  himself.  TQeB.  zxv.  19,  25,  30.) 
£saa  delighted  much  in  hunting;  while 
Jacob,  being  *'  a  plain  man"  and  of  a 
more  domestic  tnm,  became  the  favou- 
rite of  his  mother  Kebekah,  by  whose 
counsel  and  direction  he  surreptitiously 
obtained  his  father's  blessing  in  prefer- 
ence to  Esau.  (Gen.  xxv.  27, 84 ;  xxvii. 
1—46 ;  Heb.  xii.  17.)  On  Jacob's  re- 
turn into  Canaan  from  Mesopotamia, 
whither  he  had  fled  to  avoid  his  bro- 
ther's resentment,  Esau  met  him  and 
received  him  with  great  kindness,  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  1 — 16.)  Esau  is  called  a  '*  pvo- 
fane  person,"  for  having  parted  with 
the  birthright,  a  peculiar  privilege, 
the  value  of  which  he  seemea  scarcely 
to  comprehend.  And  when  he  after- 
wards oesired  the  blessing,  he  found  no 
"place  of  repentance,"  or  change  of  his 
father's  mind,  although  he  sought  for  it 
with  tears.  (Heb.  xii.  16, 17.)  It  is  also 
written,  **  Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  Esau 
have  I  hated ;"  (Mai.  i.  2,  3 ;  Rom.  ix. 
18  ;)  but  this  merely  refers  to  the  bes- 
towment  of  temporal  blessings  and  the 
withholding  of  them.  When  the  He- 
brews compared  a  stronger  affection 
with  a  weaker  one,  they  called  the  first 
hve,  and  the  other  hatred.    Hence  the 

fassage  simply  means,  **  On  Jacob  have 
bestowed  privileges  and  blessiogs  ; 
but  from  Esau  have  I  withheld  these 
privileges  and  blessings" — ^in  excluding 
nim  from  being  heir  to  the  blessing  pro- 
mised to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  in- 
deed the  blessing  pronounced  on 
Esau  was  as  good  as  that  pronounced 
on  Jacob,  the  mere  temporary  lordship, 
ftnd  being  the  progenitor  of  the  Messiah, 
excepted.  In  this  act  of  Divine  sov- 
ereignty there  was  nothing  which  neces- 
farly  involved  the  salvation  of  the  one, 
or  the  perdition  of  the  other. — See 
Eooic. 

ESEK^qnarreL  A  well  near  Ge- 
rar,  so  called  by  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  20.) 

ESHBAAL. — See  Ishbosrsth. 

£SHBAH=re<uofi,  intelligence,  A 
descendant  of  Esan.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  26.) 

SSHCOLsa  6«a^,  cluster,  or  a 
hraid  ofgrapu,  1.  An  Amoritisb  chief, 
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the  friend  and  ally  of  Abraham.  ^Qen. 
xiv.  13,  24.)  2  A  valley  near  Hebron, 
In  Num.  xiii.  23,  24,  it  is  called  the 
**  brook  of  .Eshcol,"  but  in  Num.  xxxii. 
9 ;  Deut.  i.  24,  it  is  correctly  called  the 
"  valley  of  Eshcol."  It  is  now  called 
Wady  Skal,  All  travellers  say  that  the 
vineyards  of  this  valley  are  very  fine, 
and  produce  the  largest  and  best  grapes 
in  all  the  country ;  and  pomegranates 
and  figs,  as  well  as  apricots,  quinces, 
and  the  like,  still  grow  there  in  abund* 
ance.  The  fine  cluster  of  grapes,  which 
the  Hebrew  spies  took  back  with  them, 
borne  **  l^etwecn  two  upon  a  staff,"  aa 
a  specimen  of  the  fruits  of  the  Promised 
Land,  was  doubtless  large  and  heavy, 
but  was  carried  in  this  manner  in  order 
to  prevent  *it8  being  bruised.  The 
wine  of  Eshcol  is  stiU  famous. 

E  SHE  AN  =;Drop,  svnportm  A  city  m 
the  mountains  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  52. ) 

E,SHEK= oppressor  J  or  sitbjucation. 
A  descendant  of  Benjamin.  (I  Chron. 
viii.  39.) 

ESHKALONITES.— SeeAsKBLOK. 

ESHPAR=a  measure,  cup.  This 
Hebrew  word  denoting  a  certain  mea- 
sure  of  wine  or  drink,  is  erroneonsly 
rendered  ''a  good  piece  of  flesh."  (2 
Sam.  vi,  19 : 1  Chron.  xvi.  3.) 

ESHTAOL=<ii^rea/y,  ox  hollow  way. 
A  city  in  the  plain  of  Judah,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  Dan.  It  is  now  a  village 
called  Yeshua  or  Eshua,  The  inhab- 
itants are  called  '*Eshtanlites."  (Josh. 
XV.  33 ;  xix.  41 ;  Judge,  xiii.  25 ;  xvi. 
31 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  68.) 

ESHTEMOA=o6e</t>7Jce.  1.  A  de- 
scendant of  Judah.  (1  Chron.  iv.  19.) 
2.  A  Levitical  city  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah.  (Josh.  xxi.  14 ;  1  Sam.  xxx.28 ; 
1  Chron.  iv.  17 ;  vi.  57.)  Also  called 
*  Eshtemoh."  (Josh.  xv.  50.)  It  is  now 
a  village  called  Semua,  eight  miles  south 
of  Hebron,  where  are  the  remains  of 
walls  built  of  very  large  stones,  be- 
velled, but  left  rough  in  the  middle, 
several  of  which  are  more  than  ten  feet 
in  length. 

ESHTEMOH.— See  Eshtemoa. 

ESHTON=toomanisA,  uxorious,  A 
descendant  of  Judah.  (1  Chron.  iv. 
11,  12.) 
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ESLI  =  removed  f  One  of  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Messiah.  (Luke  iii.25.) 

ESPOUSE.—  See  Marbulob. 

ESROM.— See  Hezbon. 

£SSENES=i?b/y,   or  Pious.     An 
ancient  sect  among  the  Jews,  respect- 
ing; the  origin  of  which  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion.    They  devoted 
themselrcB  wholly  to  meditation,  and 
generally  avoided  living  in  large  towns, 
as  nnfavoarable  to  a  contemplative 
life.    The  Essenes,  with  some  excep- 
tions, were  celebates ;  and  they  strove 
to  attain  the  highest  parity.    They  re- 
garded the  inspired  law  of  God  with 
the  utmost  veneration.   They  were  ex- 
ceedingly abstemious,  exemplary    in 
their  moral  deportment,  avoided  swear- 
ing or  taking  oaths,  except  the  oath 
of  initiation;  and  were  most  rigid  in 
their  observance  of  the  sabbath,  and 
held  their  property  in  common.     In 
point  of  doctrine,  their  sentiments  were 
nearly  the  same  with  those  of   the 
Pharisees.     Thev  believed  that  God 
was  the  author  of  all  good,  but  not  of 
evil;  or,  in  other  words,  co-operated 
in  good  actions,  but  not  in  evil ;  that 
tbe  soul  was  immortal ;  that  the  good 
after  death  receive  rewards,  and  the 
wicked  are  punished.    They  objected 
to  sacrifices  from  slain  animals,    and, 
accordingly,  did  not  visit  the  temple. 
Dr.  Ginsburg  supposes  that  our  Saviour 
Himself  belonged  to  this  holy  brother- 
hood; while  others  think   that   their 
austere  and  retired  life  gave  rise  to 
monkish  superstition.    But  though  the 
Essenes  are  not  expressly  named  in 
Scripture,  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
they  are  alluded  to  in  several  passages. 
Thus     those     whom    Christ     terms 
"  eunuchs,"  (Matt.  xix.  12,)  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Essenes.    Paul  is  un- 
derstood, by  some,  to  have  referred  to 
them  in  Col.  ii.  IS,  23,  where  "  volun- 
tarv  humility,"  and  ''neglecting  the 
body,"  are  spoken  of.  But  the  Essenes, 
with  greater  strictness  than  the  Phari- 
sees and  the  Sadducees,  observed  the 
Leritical  laws  of  purity;  they  also  mor- 
tified the  flesh,  under  the  idea  that  this 
would  bring  them  into  closer  commu- 
nion with  the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 
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ESTHER=a  star,  the  star  Venus, 
also  good-fortune^  happiness,  A  Jewish 
virgin  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  bom 
during  the  Exile.  She  was  an  orphan 
child  of  the  kindred  of  Mordecai,  and 
was  adopted  by  him  as  his  own  daughter. 
She  was  fair  and  beautiful,  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time  became  the  wife  of 
Ahasnerns= Xerxes,  and  queen  of 
Persia,  in  the  room  of  Vashti  whom 
the  king  had  divorced.  Her  former 
name  was  Hadas8ah=a  myrtle,  but 
after  she  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  queen, 
she  received  the  new  and  appropriate 
name  of  Esther.  Esther  and  Mordecai 
were  providentially  the  means  of  pre- 
venting the  utter  extermination  of  the 
Jews  in  the  Persian  empire.  (Est.  ii. 
7;  viii.ll.)— See  Mordecai. 

ESTHER,  Book  of.    The  author  of 
this  book  of  the  Old  Testament  is  not 
certainly  known  ;  but  from  his  referring 
to  the  annals  of  the  Persian  kings,  it  is 
certain  that  he  wrote  before  the  over- 
throw of  that  monarchy.    The  most 
probable  opinion  is  that  the  book  was 
written  by  Mordecai,  a  short    time 
after  the  transactions  which  it  records, 
since  the  author  was  acquainted  with 
several  minute  circumstances  relating 
to  them.      (Est.  v.  10 ;  ix.  7—10.) 
Whoever  may  hare  been  the  author, 
the  work  has  this  pecnliarity,  that,  con- 
trary to  the  universal  practice  of  the 
Hebrews,  it  does  not  refer  the  reader 
to  the  Deity,  or  even  mention  His  name. 
On  this  account  De  Wette,  who  object- 
c(^to  other  books  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  religious  spirit,  condemns  this 
for  its  want  of  religion.  This  omission 
of  the  Divine  Name  has  been  account- 
ed for,  on  the  ground,  that  this  book  is  a 
translated  extract  from  the  Chronicles 
of  the  Persian  monarch  Ahasuerus. 
(Est.  X.  2.)    However,  the  book  bears 
the  most  unquestionable  internal  evi- 
dence of  its  authenticity ;  and  the  feast 
of  Purim,  of  the  institution  of  which 
this  book  gives  an  account,  is  still  ob- 
served by  the  Jews.     It  contains  an 
account  of  the  elevation  of  Esther  to 
be  the  queen  of  Xerxes,  the  pride  and 
envy  of  Haman,  his  malicions  plot  forthe 
extermination  of  the  Jews,  the  turning 
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of  his  schemes  against  himself,  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  Mordecai,  the 
destruction  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews 
and  among  them  of  Haman  and  his 
family,  and  the  extension  of  the  power 
and  slory  of  the  king. 

ET AM =Za/r,  or  place  of  ravnoua 
beasts,  A  city  in  Jadah ;  also  a  neigh- 
bouring rock  to  which  Samson  with- 
drew. (1  Chron.  It.  3,  82 ;  2  Chron. 
xi.  6;  Judg.  xt.  8,  11.)  It  is  now  a 
village  called  UrtaSf  south  of  Bethle- 
hem, and  is  still  inhabited,  though  the 
houses  are  in  ruins,  and  the  people 
dwell  in  caverns  among  the  rocks  of 
the  steep  decUvity  called  Beit  Atab, 

ETERNAL.— See  Eternity. 

ETERNITY.  If  immensity  may  be 
called  boundless  space,  eternity  may 
be  called  boundless  duration.  Eter- 
nity rejects  the  idea  of  succession,  which 
is  i  ncluded  in  the  notion  of  time,  in  which 
one  thing  begins  and  another  ceases:  so 
that  it  follows  that  all  events  with  God 
are  simultaneous:  "One  day  is  with  the 
Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thou- 
sand years  as  one  day."  (2  Pet.  ill.  8.) 
Hence'etemal*is  anattribute  of  the  Most 
High.  As  God  does  not  derive  His  exis- 
tence from  any  other  being,  He  must 
have  *'  His  life  within  Himself."  (John 
V.26;  lTim.vi.l6.)  This  life  in  Himself, 
is  nothing  else  than  His  absolute  neces- 
sary existence,  which  renders  it  impossi- 
ble that  His  existence  should  terminate ; 
(Ps.  cii.24 — 27;  Dcut.xxxii.40;  xxxiii. 
27 ;  Dan.  xii.  7 :  Kev.  x.  6 ;)  or  that  His 
power  should  be  diminished,  or  any 
change  in  Him  occur;  (1  Sam.  xv. 29; 
Rom.  i.  28 ;  1  Tim.  i.  17 ;)  or  that  His 
existence  should  have  had  a  beginning ; 
(Isa«  xliii.  13 ;  Ps.  xc.  2 ;)  in  short,  which 
renders  Him  eternal.  (Rom.  i.  20 ;  Isa. 
Ivii.  15.)  The  same  attribute  is  ap- 
plied to  Christ  "the  Lord,  which 
is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to 
come,  the  Almighty."  (Rev.  i.  8;  iv.8; 
Isa.  ix.  6;  John  i.  1 — 4;  1  John  v.  20 ; 
Heb.  ix.  14.)  It  must  be  observed  that 
the  terms  eternal  and  everlasting^  when 
applied  to  the  future  existence — happi- 
ness or  misery  of  man,  denote  the 
endlessness  of  the  state.  (Matt.  xix.  16 ; 
2  Cor.  XV.  17 ;  Jude  7.)  When  applied 
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to  the  principles  of  truth  and  justice, 
they  signify  unchangeableness.  The 
same  terms  are  often  applied,  as  in 
common  life,  to  denote  long  duration. 
(Gen.xvii.8;  xlix.26;  Ex.  xii.  14)  But 
this  restricted  sense  is  always  shown  by 
the  connection,  and  affords  no  argument 
infavour  of  the  like  restrictions  in  other 
connections,  where  the  terms  are  evi- 
dently employed  in  their  full  force  and 
extent. — See  Eybblabtino. 

ETH  AM = boTikr  of  the  Sea,  A  place 
on  the  confines  of  Egypt,  not  far  from 
the  north  end  of  the  Red  Sea.  Etham, 
or  Shur  =  a  wall,  was  probably  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Bir  5ut&et5= wells  of 
Suez,  not  far  fiom  the  modern  town  of 
Suez.  This  place  gave  name  to  the 
adjacent  desert  stretching  along  the 
eastern  shore  as  far  as  to  MariUi.  (Ex. 
xiii.  20;  xv.  22;  Num.  xxxiii.  6,  8.) 
That  pact  of  the  Arabian  desert  which 
lies  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  also  bore  the  name  of 
the  "desert of  Shur."  (Ex.xv.22;  Gen. 
xvi.  7  ;  XX.  1 ;  xxv.  18  ;  1  Sam.  xv.  7.) 

ETHAN  =:  pertnnity^  perpetuity.  1. 
The  son  of  Zerah  and  grandson  of  Ju- 
dah,  famous  for  his  wisdom.  (1  Kings 
iv.  31 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  6.^  2.  ALevite,  and 
one  of  the  masters  of  the  temple  music. 
(1  Chron.  vi.  42, 44  ;  xv.  17.)  To  one 
of  these  Psalm  Ixxxix  is  incorrectly 
ascribed  in  the  title. 

ETHANIM=perennia/<^reaMi4.  The 
seventh  month  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
year.  It  began  with  the  first  new  moon 
in  October ;  and  was  called  by  the  Chal- 
deans Tisri,  (1  Kings  viii.  2.)  The 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  kept  in  this 
month.    (Lev.  xxiii.  34 — 43.) 

ETH-BAAL=trtM  Baal^  i.e.,con<€- 
crated  to  Baal,  A  king  of  Sid  on,  father 
of  the  infamous  Jezebel,  the  wife  of 
Ahab.  He  is  probably  the  same  with 
Eithobalus,  the  priest  of  Ashtoreth, 
who,  after  having  assassinated  his  pre- 
decessor, Pheles,  usurped  the  throne  of 
Tyre,  about  b.c.  940—908.  Tyre  and 
Sidon  may  have  formed  one  kingdom 
under  Ethbaal.  (Jos.  Ant,  8.  13.  1; 
Ap,  1. 18  ;  1  Kings  xvi.  31.) 

ETHER =a6un</ancs.  A  town  or  city 
in  Simeon.    (Josh.  xv.  42;   xix.  7.) 
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ETHIOPIA =r^ion  of  burnt  faces. 
The  name  of  this  region  of  Africa  was 
employed  bj  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
in  all  the  latitude  of  its  etjrmological 
meaning,  to  denote  anj  of  the  conntries 
where  the  people  are  of  a  sable,  sunburnt 
complexion;  very  much  as  the  word 
India  is  at  this  day.    The  Hebrew  word 
'*  Cnsh  "  is  generally  rendered  "  Ethio- 
pia ; "  and  the  principal  tribes  connected 
with  this  name  are  to  be  sought  chiefly 
in  Africa.  So  also  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments  represent  the  Cnshites  as  an 
African  people;  and  mention  sereral 
separate  tribes,  in  agreement  with  Gen. 
s.  7 ;  according  to  which  Cnsh  is  not 
the  name  of  a  separate  tribe,  bnt  of 
several  tribes  belonging  to  one  great 
family ;  some  of  which,  in  the  earliest 
times,  appear  to  have  dwelt  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  Arabia.  By  the  African 
Cash  or  Ethiopia  proper,  the  Hebrews 
understood  the  whole  of  the  region  lying 
south  of  Egypt  above  Syene,  the  modem 
Aswan.  This  region  was  bounded  north 
by  Egypt ;  east  bv  the  Red  Sea,  and 
perhaps  a  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean ; 
south  by  unknown  regions  of  the  in- 
terior of  Africa ;  and  west  by  Lrbia 
and  the  deserts.    It  comprehended  the 
modem  countries  of  Nubia  or  Senaar, 
and  Abyssinia.  Ethiopia,  as  a  kingdom, 
was  also  applied  in  a  more  limited  sense, 
to  the  state  of  Meroe,  situated  in  the 
present  kingdom  of  Senaar.    Its  chief 
city  was  also  called  Meroe,  situated* 
about  twenty  miles  north  of  the  modern 
Shendi,  where  rains  of  splendid  temples, 
pyramids,  and  other  edifices  have  been 
found  by  modem  travellers.    But  all 
the  Ethiopian  monuments  belong  to  far 
later  times  than  those  of  Egypt.  (Ezek. 
xxix.  10;  XXX.  6;  Isa.  xviii.  1, 2;  xliii. 
3;  xlv.  14;  Zeph.  iii.  11 ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  10; 
Jer.  xiii.  23 ;  xlvi,  9.)    However,  there 
seems  to  have  been,  at  times,  a  close 
connection  between  Egypt  and  Ethio- 
pia, as  the  same  worship,  the  same 
manners,  the  same  mode  of  writing  are 
found  in  both  countries.  Indeed  Egyp- 
tian conquerors  more  than  once  invaded 
Ethiopia,  and  Ethiopian  kings  inretum 
forced  their  way  into  Egypt.    In  Isa. 
xviii.  1,  2,  the  people  and  kingdom  of 
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Tirhakah  are  meant,  which,  besides 
Ethiopia,  embraced  a  part  of  Egypt, 
probabljT  upper  Egypt.  The  king  of 
this  nation  lived  at  war  with  the  Assy- 
rians.  He  was  the  last  of  the  three 
Ethiopian  kings, — Sabaco,  Sevechus, 
and  Tarkos, — who  immediately  before 
Psammeticns,  had  set  np  a  powerful 
dynasty  in  Egypt,  continuing  for  forty, 
or  forty-four  years.  In  the  last  years^ 
of  his  reign  falls  the  Dodekarchy,  at 
the  end  of  which,  the  Ethiopians  with- 
drew into  their  original  kingdom.  An 
intimate  political  relation  existed  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  which  was 
maintained  by  a  long,  peaceable,  and 
f riendlv  intercourse.  (Isa.  xx.  8 — 6 ; 
Jer.  xlvi.  9;  Ezek.  xxx.  4.)  The 
Ethiopian  queeti  Candace,  was  pro- 
bably queen  of  Meroe,  where  a  succes- 
sion of  females  reigned,  who  all  bore 
this  name.  (Acts  viii.  27.)  In  recent 
times,  the  late  Pasha  of  Egypt,  Mn- 
hammed  Aly,  subdued  part  ofEthiopia, 
even  farther  south  than  Meroe. — See 
CnsH. 

ETHNANrza  gift,  hire,  A  desccn- 
dant  of  Asher.    (1  Chron.  iv.  7.) 

ETHNARCH=ra/cro/a;>e<5)fe.  A 
title  often  applied  to  the  prefect,  chief, 
or  governor  of  a  country  depending  on 
or  appointed  bv  a  king :  Archelaus  was 
called  ethnarch  of  Judeabv  Augustus; 
(Jos.  Wars  ii.  6.  3 ;)  and  the  governor 
of  Damascus,  under  Aretas  the  king; 
is  called  "  ethnarch."  (2  Cor.  xi.  32.) 

ETHNI=^tvin|7,  munifcent.  One  of 
the  Levites.    (1  Chron.  vi.  41.) 

EUBULUS=(/wcr€«/.  A  Christian, 
converted  under  Paul.  (2  Tim.  iv.  21.) 

EUNICE =106//- vtctortoirs.  A  Jewess, 
the  mother  of  Timothy,  her  husband 
was  a  Greek  proselyte.  She  was  at  an 
early  period  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith,  and  the  Apostle  has  prondunced 
a  high  eulogium  on  her  piety.  (Acts 
xvi.  1 ;  2  Tim.  i.  6.) 

EUNUCH  =  bed-keeper,  A  man 
deprived  of  virility,  a  castratus.  In  the 
most  ancient  times,  such  persons  were 
employed  as  keepers  of  the  bedcham- 
bers, and  of  the  Oriental  harems.  Eu- 
nuchs often  rose  to  stations  of  great 
power  and  trast  in  Eastern  courts;  so 
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that  the  term  apparently  came  to  be. 
applied  to  anj  high  officer  of  court, 
though  not  emasculate^;  so  probably 
Gen.  xxxTii.  6 ;  xxxix.  1,  a  eunuch  in 
the  literal  sense  can  scarcely  be  meant. 
Men  are  frequently  represented  on  the 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments 
with  evident  marks  of  f  nlness^especially 
of  the  chest  andstomach,  and  beardless. 
These  maVks  are  characteristic  of 
eunuchs.  In  the  present  day,  eunuchs 
are  employed  in  the  courts  and  harems 
of  the  £a8t,  and  especially  black 
eunuchs.  Castration  was  illegal  among 
the  Hebrews,  and  eunuchs  were  depriv* 
ed  from  some  outward  privileges  pecu- 
liar to  the  people  of  God.  (Lev.  xxii. 
24i ;  Deut.  xxiii.  I ;  Isa.  Ivi.  4.)  Never- 
theless, the  Hebrew  kings  appear  to 
have  employed  eunuchs,  who  may  have 
been  captives  bought  from  foreigners ; 
but  if  they  were  Hebrews,  their  name 
expresses  simply  their  office  and  digni- 
ty. (1  Sam.  viii.  16 ;  1  Kings  xxii.  9 ; 
2  Kings  viii.  6;  ix.32, 83 ;  xx.  8 ;  xxiii. 
II;  Jer.  xxxviii.  7;  xxxix.  16;  xli.  16. ) 
In  Matt.  xix.  12,  the  term  is  applied 
figuratively  to  persons  naturally  impo- 
tent; and  also  persons  castrated.  "Eu- 
nuchs for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's 
sake,"^  is  evidently  a  hyperbolical  de- 
scription of  such  as  lived  in  voluntary 
abstinence. 

EV0D1AS=  good  odour,  A  female 
Christian,  probably  a  deaconess  of  the 
church  at  Philippi.  (Phil.  iv.  2,  3.) 

EUPHRATES.  The  Hebrew  PAraM 
is  the  name  of  this  celebrated  river  of 
western  Asia,  evidently  the  same  as 
the  old  Persian  U/'rata=lhe  go(fd  and 
fertile,  or  the  weil'j^rogresnng  stream. 
Scripture  often  calls  it  the  "  greatriver," 
and  assigns  it  for  the  eastern  boundary 
of  that  land  which  God  promised  to 
the  Hebrews.  (Gen.  xv.  18;  Deut.  i.  7, 
S;  xi.  24  ;  .Tosh.  i.  4;  1  Chron.  v.  9.) 
The  Euphrates  is  called  the  fourth  of 
the  rivers  which  issued  from  the  com- 
mon stream  in  Eden.  (Gen.  ii.  14.)  It 
is  the  most  considerable  river  of  western 
Asia,  and  its  basin,  exclusive  of  that 
of  the  Tigris,  is  supposed  to  comprise 
about  108,000  geographic  square  miles. 
Although  not  so  rapid  as  its  twin  river, 
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the  Tigris,  it  is  far  more  majestic,  and 
has  a  longer  course.  According  to  Col. 
Chesney,  the  Euphrates  has  two  great 
sources  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia. 
The  most  northern  source  is  situated 
in  the  Anti-Taurus,  about  25  miles 
north-east  of  Erz-Rum.  This  branch, 
sometimes  called  the  Frat,  and  also  the 
Kara-Su=:6/acA;  water,  after  a  course 
of270miles  is  joined  by  the  Murad-chai 
or  Murad-Su  =  river  of  desire.  The 
Murad-chai,which  is  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Euphrates,  rises  on  the  northern 
slope  of  Ala  Tagh,  a  mountain  about 
900  feet  high,  and  about  20  miles  from 
the  northern  source.  The  Frat  or  Kara- 
Su  was  considered  the  proper  Euphrates 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers ;  but 
the  Armenians  give  that  honour  to  the 
Murad'chaif  which  ought  perhaps  to 
be  considered  the  principal  stream. 
After  the  two  streams  have  formed  a 
junction,  it  then  becomes  a  large  river, 
which  runs  to  the  south  and  south-west, 
for  more  than  1780  miles  from  its 
eastern  source,  when  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris  unite  their  waters  at 
Kurnah,  and  form  the  Shat-el-Arab 
=nrer  of  Arabic^  which  discharges  it* 
self  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  70  miles 
south  of  Basrah.  During  its  southern 
course,  the  Euphrates  approaches  with- 
in 122  miles  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
breadth  is  very  variable ;  at  Malatia  it 
La  100yards,at  Bir  130yards,at  Ul-Der 
800  yards,  while  at  Hillah  its  bed  is 
contracted  to  about  200  yards;  but 
when  joined  by  the  Tigris  and  forming 
the  Shat-el-Arab,  it  has  a  depth  of 
from  three  to  five  fathoms,  and  varies 
in  breadth  from  500  to  900  yards.  The 
rapidity  of  the  stream  of  the  Euphrates 
varies  considerably  in  different  places ; 
in  the  depressions  of  the  alluvial  plain 
it  is  often  not  a  mile  an  hour,  but  over 
higher  ground  it  runs  from  three  to 
four  miles  an  hour.  The  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris  have  their  regular  in- 
undations, arising  from  the  early  rains, 
and  the  melting  of  the  snows,  on  the 
mountains  of  Armenia.  There  were 
anciently  manv  canals  which  connected 
the  Tigris  with  the  Euphrates ;  many 
of  them  are  still  in  being.    The  steam 
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naTigation  of  the  Eaphrates  must  be 
a  qaestion  of  considerable  importance; 
and  Mr.  Lajard  baa  obserred  that 
this  remarkable  river,  which  spreads 
fertility  through  extensiye  districts  al- 
most unequalled  for  the  richness  of  their 
soil,  and  for  the  Taried  nature  of  their 
produce,  is  narigable  for  nearly  850 
miles  from  the  Indian  Ocean ;  while,  on 
account  of  the  neglect  of  the  embank- 
ments and  other  obstacles,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  a  steamer  of  even  the  smallest 
useful  size  could  now  find  its  wav 
through  the  great  marshes  that  absorb 
the  waters  for  nearly  200  miles  above 
its  confluence  with  the  Tigris.  Unless 
by  railways,  it  can  hardly  be  expected 
that  this  valley  can  ever  be  made  avail- 
able as  an  orainary  route  between  Eu- 
rope and  India.  Yet  in  the  time  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  merchants  from  Eng- 
land went  by  this  river,  which  was  then 
the  high  road  to  India.  (Jer.  xiii.  4 — 7 ; 
xlvi.  2;  Ps.  cxxxvii.  1 ;  Gen.  xxxl.  21 ; 
Ex.  xxiii.  81 .) — See  Hiddbkel. 

EUROCLyDON = wave-stirring  eas- 
ter,  or  east-souser.  A  tempestuous  wind 
common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  same  known  to 
mariners  bv  the  name  of  a  Levanter. 
It  appears  from  the  Greek  term  tuphon' 
ikos  to  have  been  a  wind  like  the  Typkon 
="the  striker,"  the  name,  even  in  the 
present  da^,  given  to  a  tempestuous 
wind  prevailing  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  blowinff  a  sort  of  hurricane  in  all 
directions  from  N.E.  to  S.E.  (Acts 
zxvii.  14;  Ps.  xlviii.  7;  Jon.  i.  4;  iv.  8.) 

E\JTYCRVS=:aoodchance./ortunate. 
A  young  man  of  Troas,  who  sat  in  the 
open  window  of  the  third  floor,  while 
Paul  was  preaching  late  in  the  night, 
and  who  being  overcome  by  sleep,  fell 
out  into  the  court  below.  It  is  gene- 
rally supposed  he  was  killed  by  the  fall, 
and  that  his  restoration  to  life  by  Paul 
was  a  miracle.  (Actsxx.5 — 12;  1  Kings 
xvii.  21 ;  2  Kings  iv.  84.) 

£VANGELIST=ameMeii^ero/>ood 
tidings.  A  Christian  minister,  not 
located  in  any  particular  place,  but 
travelling  as  a  missionary  to  preach 
the  gospel  and  f  oundChristian  churches. 
Evangelists  were  early  desiiniated  as 
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a  particular  class  of  Christian  teachersi 
but  this  distinction  is  supposed  to  have 
been  merely ^mporary,  like  that  of 
apostles  and  prophets.  Though  the 
extraordinary  gifts  and  powers  they 
possessed  have  ceased,  the  principu 
duties  and  services  which  they  perform* 
ed,  and  many  to  which  they  were  not 
called,  seem  to  have  fallen  upon  those 
who  in  modern  days  are  called*'Mission* 
aries.*'  We  commonly  call  the  writers 
of  the  four  Gospels  the  "Evangelists,'' 
because  they,  in  a  pre-eminent  sense, 
have  declared  good  tidings.  (Actsxxi. 
8;  Eph.  iv.  11 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  6.) 

EV£=/f/e.  The  wife  of  Adam, 
and  the  common  mother  of  the  hu- 
man race.  The  account  of  the  crea- 
tion of  Eve  is  given  in  Gen.  ii.  20 — ^24. 
When  Jehovah  brought  the  woman 
to  the  man,  Adam  said,  "She  shall 
be  called  isha,"  the  feminine  of  uA= 
**man,"  and  properly  signifies,  however 
uncouth  the  sound  to  our  ears,  "man- 
ness,"  woman.  But  after  the  fall,  he 
changed  her  name  and  called  her  "Eve** 
=£i/e,  not  only  because  she  was  to  be 
the  mother  of  the  human  family,  but 
because  God  had  said  that  she  should 
be  the  mother  of  that  Sbbd  that  should 
bruise  the  serpent's  head.  In  the  crea- 
tion of  Eve,  Matthew  Henry  has  beau- 
tifiUly  observed,  "That  the  woman  was 
made  of  a  rib  out  of  the  side  of  Adam ; 
not  made  out  of  his  head  to  top  him, 
not  out  of  his  feet  to  be  trampled  upon 
by  him,  but  out  of  his  side  to  be  equal 
with  him,  under  his  arm  to  be  protect- 
ed, and  near  his  heart  to  be  beloved." 
(Gen,-iii.  20;  iv.  1 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  8;  1  Tim. 
ii.  13, 14 ;  Eph.  v.  28— 32.)— See  Adam. 

EVENING.  The  Hebrews  reckoned 
two  evenings  in  each  day;  as  in  the 
phrase  "between  the  two  evenings.*' 
(Ex.  xii.  6  ;  Num«  ix.  3;  xxviii.4,  mar- 
gin.) In  this  interval  the  Passorer  was 
killed,  and  the  daily  evening  sacrifice 
offered.  (Ex.  xxix.  39-41.)  According 
to  the  Rabbins,  the  first  evening  began 
when  the  sun  inclined  to  descend  more 
rapidly,  at  the  ninth  hour,  or  three 
o'clock  in  afternoon ;  while  the  second 
or  real  evening  commenced  at  sunset. 
According  to  the  Caraites,  it  was  the 
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interral  from  annset  to  complete  dark- 1 
ness,   that  is  the  eyening   twilight. 
(Deut.  xri.  6.) 

EVERLA8TIKO.  This  term  when 
used  with  respect  to  God,  denotes  dura- 
tion without  beginning  or  end;  but 
when  applied  to  created  intelligencies, 
a  duration  that  has  a  beginning,  but 
will  have  no  end.  The  Hebrew  word 
olantj  and  the  Greek  words  aioon  and 
aioonios,  commonly  translated  *' for- 
ever,'* "eyer,"  "eternal,"  and  "everlast- 
ing," joined  with  a  negative  "  never," 
properly  signify  an  indefinite,  unlimited 
period.  Sometimes  they  are  used  in  a 
modified  or  improper  sense,  but  such 
exceptions  are  merely  examples  of  cata- 
chrestic  usage,  or  usage  which  isuncom- 
mon  or  aside  from  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word ;  just  as  in  our  own  language 
the  terms  perpetual  scourge^  eternal  vex- 
af  ton,  endless  trouble,  everfasting  disquiet, 
etc^  are  occasionally  emploved  for  that 
which  endures  a  great  whife,  or  for  an 
indefinite  period,  or  which  is  without 
intermission.  Yet  who  supposes,  that 
on  this  account  the  words  everlasting, 
eternal,  perpetual,  endless,  are  not,  wiui 
the  strictest  propriety,  applied  to  time 
which  has  no  bounds,  or  in  other  words, 
to  eternity  ?  So  in  all  the  cases  where 
glory  and  praise  are  ascribed  to  God 
"forever,"  or  "forever  and  ever,"  it 
will  not  be  credited  that  the  sacred 
writers  mean  to  declare,  that  this  will 
take  place  for  only  a  definite  period  of 
time,  or  for  certain  ages  only.  Nor  can 
it  be  doubted,  that  when  God  is  called 
Eternal,  or  when  the  things  of  the 
heavenly  world  are  said  to  be  so,  that 
eternity  m  the  proper  sense  of  the  word 
is  meant.  Neither  will  it  be  questioned, 
in  regard  to  the  cases  where  aioon^ 
"forever,"  is  applied  to  the  happiness 
of  the  righteous  in  another  world,  and 
the  cases  where  aiooRto9= "eternal"  ij 
applied  to  the  same,  that  a  happiness 
without  limits,  without  end,  is  intended 
to  be  designated.  Can  it  be  reasonably 
doubted,  then,  that  the  terms  aioon=: 
"  forever,"  and  aioomos:^**^  eternal," 
applied  to  the  future  punishment  of  the 
wicked  haye  a  meaning  like  that  of  the 
preceding  cases  ?  The  time  designated 
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in  both  IB  future;  the  world  is  future. 
We  take  it  for  a  rule  of  construing  all 
antithetic  forms  of  expression,  that 
where  you  can  perceive  tne  force  of  one 
side  of  the  antithesis,  you  do  of  course 
come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  force  of  the 
other  side.  If  life  eternal  is  promised  on 
one  side,  and  death  eternal  is  threatened 
on  the  other  and  opposite  one,  is  it  not 
to  be  supposed,  that  the  word  eternal 
which  qualifies  death,  is  a  word  of  equal 
force  and  import  with  the  word  eternal 
which  qualifies  li/e  f  The  result  seems 
to  be  plain,  and  philologically  and  exe- 
getically  certain,  that  either  the  decla- 
rations of  Scripture  do  not  establish 
the  facts,  that  God  and  His  glory,  and 
praise  and  happiness  are  endless ;  nor 
that  the  happiness  of  the  righteous  in 
a  future  world,  is  endless  ;  or  else  they 
establish  the  fact,  that  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked  is  endless.  Indeed,  we 
must  either  admit  the  endless  misery 
of  hell,  or  give  up  the  endless  hap- 
piness of  heaven.  (Gen.  xxi.  83 ;  Dan. 
xii.  2 ;  Rom.  i.  25  ;  xvi.  26 ;  Hebl  vL 
2  ;  xiii.  21 ;  John  x.  28 ;  Mark  iii.  29 ; 
2  Cor.  iv.  18  ;  John  vi.  40 ;  Matt.  xvuL 
8 ;  XXV.  41,  46 ;  2  Thess.  i.  9  ;  2  Pet.  iL 
17 ;  Jude  6,  13;  'Kev.  xiv.  11 ;  xix.  3 ; 
(xx.  10 ;  xxii.  5. — See  Etbbnitt. 

^yi= desire,  or  dwelling.  A  king  of 
Midian,  slain  by  the  Hebrews.  Num. 
xxxi.  8;  Josh.  xiii.  21.) 

EVIL.  Evil  is  generally  distin- 
guished into  natural  and  moral.  Na- 
tural evil  is  whatever  destroys  or  any 
way  disturbs  the  perfection  of  natural 
beiuffs,  such  as  blindness,  diseases, 
death,  etc  But  as  all  that  we  call 
natural  evil  is  not  the  penalty  of  sin, 
nor  as  some  have  supposed,  onfy  the 
penalty  of  it,  such  disturbance  is  not 
necessarily  an  evil,  inasmuch  as  it  may 
be  counterpoised,  in  the  whole,  with 
an  equal  if  not  greater  good,  as  in  the 
afflictions  and  sufferings  of  good  men. 
When  such  disturbance  occurs  as  the 
penalty  of  transgression,  it  is  penal  evil, 
and  the  necessary  consequence  of  moral 
evil.  Moral  evil  is  the  disagreement 
between  the  actions  of  a  moral  agent, 
and  the  rule  of  those  actions,  what- 
ever it  be.  Applied  to  choice,  or  acting 
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contrary  to  the  revealed  law  of  God, 
it  is  termed  wickedness  or  sin.  Applied 
to  an  act  contrary  to  a  mere  rnle  of 
fitness,  it  ia  called  a  fault.     Many 
attempts  hare  been  made  by  philoao- 
phers  and  divines,  to  trace  ont  tbe 
ori^n  of  evil ;  bat  the  real  problem 
which  confounds  all  philosophy  is,  not 
how  evil  began  to  exist,  but  the  fact 
that  evil  exists  at  all.    It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  first  sin,  either  in 
angel  or  man,  is  to  be  resolved  entirely 
into  the  voluntary  act  of  the  sinning 
creature,  placed  in  a  state  of  trial  or 
probation,    Any  attempt  to  throw  the 
sinning  power  and  disposition  beyond 
the  will  itself  into  the  attendant  cir- 
cumstances or  temptations,  as  though 
they   formed   necessitating    motives, 
must  inevitably  carry  us  back  to  the 
Divine  mind,  and  relieve  the  sinning 
creature  from  all  responsibility  and 
guilt.'  For,  as  liberty  or  freedom  im- 
plies a  natural  power  of  doing  evil,  as 
well  as  doing  good,  there  necessarily 
arises  a  possibility  of  evil  in  the  abuse 
of  this  liberty,  notwithstanding  that 
the  Creator  is  infinitely  good.    Were 
intelligent   beings  so    constituted  in 
their  nature  as  to  be  exempted  from 
all  chance  of  sinning,  there  would  be 
no  room  for  the  practice  of  what  we 
now  call  virtue.    And,  as  without  the 
presence  of  danger  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  any  proof  of  courage,  or  of 
obedience  without  temptation  to  do 
wrong,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  a  man  to  have  been  so  constituted 
as  to  attain  the  highest  happiness  with- 
out this  kind  of  moral  discipline.    In- 
deed, to  suppose  that  kina  of  moral 
excellence,  which  leads  to  higher  de- 
grees of  happiness,  to  be  attainable 
without  previous  trial  or  probation, 
may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  as  absurd 
as  to  suppose  a  circle  with  unequal 
radii ;  and  to  suppose  trial  or  proba- 
tion  without  the  possibility  of  evil 
seems  to  be  equally  absi^rd.    Hence 
moral  evil  arises  wholly  from  the  abuse 
of  liberty,  which  Grod  gave  to  his  crea- 
tures for  other  purposes,  and  which  it 
was  reasonable  and  fit  to  give  them  for 
the  perfection  and  order  of  the  whole 
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creation;  only  they  contrary  to  Ood's 
command,  have  abused  what  was  ne* 
cessaxy  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole, 
to  the  corruption  and  depravation  of 
themselves.  Notwithstanding  the  ex- 
istence of  evil  in  the  world,  it  is  without 
any  diminution  of  the  infinite  good- 
ness of  the  glorious  Creator  and  Gover- 
nor. (Gen.  ii.  17;  Job  ii.  10;  Eccl.  ix. 
3 ;  Matt.  xv.  1&— 20.) 

EVIL-MERODACH  ==/bo/  of  Ma- 
rudak^  or  terrible  Marudak,  i.  e..  Mars. 
A  king  of  Babylon,  who  set  at  liberty 
Jehoiachin  king  of  Judah,  after  he  had 
been  long  detained  in  prison  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. (2  Kings  XXV.  27;  Jer.  lii. 
81.^  He  was  the  son  and  successor  of 
Neonchadnezzar,  and  reigned  but  two 
or  three  years;  though  he  may  have 
governed  during  the  time  which  his 
father  was  deprived  of  reason.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  slaia  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  Neriglissar,  who  succeeded  him. 
His  name  occurs  on  a  tablet. 

EXCOMMUNICATION.  The  ju- 
dicial exclusion  of  offenders  from  the 
religious  rites  and  other  previleoes  of 
the  particular  community  to  which  they 
belong.  Among  the  Jews  excommuni  ^ 
cation  was  not  only  an  ecclesiastical 
punishment  but  a  civil  one :  because  in 
their  theocracy,  there  was  no  distinction 
between  the  Divine  and  the  civil  right. 
(Ex.  xxxi.  U;  Ezra  x.  8, 11 ;  Neh.  xiii. 
28.)  In  later  times  the  Jews  excom- 
municated by  "putting  out  of  the 
synagogue."  (Luke  vi.  22 ;  John  ix. 
22,84  margin;  xii.  42;  xvi.  2.)  Among 
the  Christians,  excommunication  was 
strictly  confined  to  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions; as  the  situation  and  constitution 
of  the  church  during  the  first  three 
centuries  admitted  of  no  intermingling 
or  confounding  of  civil  and  religious 
privileges  or  penalties.  Excommuni- 
cation, in  the  Christian  church,  con- 
sisted, at  first,  simply  in  exclusion 
from  the  communion  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  and  the  Lovef  easts :  "  with  such 
an  one,  no  not  to  eat."  (1  Cor.  v.  11.) 
It  might  also  include  a  total  separation 
from  the  body  of  the  faithful;  and 
such  a  person  was,  with  regard  to  the 
chorch,  '*as  a  heathen  man  and  a 
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publicAiL"  But  this  excision  did  not 
exempt  him  from  any  duties  to  which 
he  was  liable  in  civil  life ;  neither  did 
it  withhold  from  him  any  natural 
obligations,  such  as  are  founded  lon 
nature,hamanity,andthelaw  of  nations. 
(Matt,  xviii.  17 ;  1  Cor.  ▼.  5, 11 ;  x.  IG 
— 18 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  6, 14 ;  2  John  10, 11.) 

EXECUTIONER.  In  Egypt,  and 
Assyria,  the  superintendence  of  exe- 
cutions belonged  to  the  most  distingu- 
ished of  the  military  cast.  Potipher 
was  chief  of  Fharoah's  "  slaughtermen 
or  executioners;"  (Gen.  xxx?ii.  36, 
margin;)  and  the  ** captain  of  the 
guani "  occupied  the  same  position  for 
the  king  of  Babylon.  (Jer.  xxxix.  9 ; 
Ban.  ii.  14.)  But  such  executioners 
had  nothing  to  do  with  carrying  into 
effect  the  awards  of  the  law,  but  only 
with  the  decrees  of  the  king.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  Hebrews  had  pub- 
lic executioners  to  carry  into  effect  the 
awards  of  the  law  in  its  ordinary  course. 
Sometimes  the  chief  magistrate  exe- 
cuted the  criminal  with  his  own  hand, 
or  ordered  his  attendants  to  do  it. 
(Judg.  viii.  20,  21 ;  1  Sam.  xxii.  18.) 
Generally  the  congregation  or  assembly 
of  people  executed  the  criminal,  but 
the  witnesses  commenced  the  work  of 
death.  (Ley.  xxiv.  16 ;  Deut.  xvii.  7 ; 
John  viii.  7 ;  Acts  vii.  67 — 60.)  Exe- 
cutions in  the  East  are  often  very 
prompt  and  arbitrary.  In  many  cases 
the  messenger  of  death  hurries  to  the 
unsuspecting  victim,  shows  his  warrant, 
and  executes  his  order  that  instant  in 
silence  and  solitude.  (2  Kings  vi.  32  ; 
Prov.  xvi.  14;  Mark  vi.  27.) — See 
Chesbthitbs. 

EXODUS.  The  second  book  of 
Moses,  in  the  Hebrew  called  VeelUh 
Bkemoth = "  now  these  are  the  names ;"  in 
the  Greek  Exodus =^otfl^  outy  because 
it  narrates  the  departure  of  the  Hebrews 
from  Egypt.  It  comprises  a  history  of 
the  events  that  took  place  during  '^the 
period  of  145  years,  that  is,  from  the 
death  of  Joseph  to  the  erection  of  the 
tabernacle  It  was  evidently  written  by 
Moses,  probably  after  the  giving  of  the 
Law  on  Sinai,  and  the  erecting  of  the  ta- 
bernacle ;  as  the  author  was  evidently  an 
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eye  and  ear  witness  of  the  transactioBi 
he  has  narrated.  This  book  containa 
a  mass  of  incidents  and  detailed  des- 
criptions which  have  gained  new  force 
from  the  modem  discoveries  and  re- 
searches in  the  field  of  Egyptian  anti- 
quities ;  so  that  the  unprejudiced  critic 
henceforth  will  be  obliged  to  recognise 
in  the  connection  of  the  book  of  Exodus 
with  Egypt  and  the  desert,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  arguments  for  its  credi- 
bility and  for  its  eomposition  by  Moses. 
The  exodus  from  Egypt,  and  the  sub- 
sequent wanderings  of  the  Hebrews  in 
the  desert,  form  one  of  the  great  epochs 
in  their  history.  The  period  of  their 
sojourning  in  Egypt  is  stated  to  have 
been  *'  four  hundred  and  thirtv  years ;" 
(Ex.  xii.  40 ;)  but  their  actual  stay  did 
not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
years.  The  expression  must,  therefore, 
include  the  whole  period  from  the  time 
that  Abraham  entered  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan to  the  time  of  the  exodus  of  his 
descendants  from  Egvpt.  (Gal.  iii.  17.) 
On  the  night  of  the  self-same  dav 
which  terminated  the  above  period^ 
their  wanderings  commenced.  A  large 
portion  of  the  people,  including  '*  the 
mixed  multitude,  and  very  much  cat- 
tle," the  whole  probably  amounting  to 
two  and  a  half  millions,  were  apparently 
already  collected  at  Barneses,  waiting 
for  permission  to  depart,  when  the  last 
great  plague  took  place.  (Ex.  xii.  87, 
38;  ISnm.  L  2,  3,  45,  46.)  From 
Barneses  to  the  head  of  the  Bed  Seft,  a 
distance  of  some  thirty  or  thirty-five 
miles,  the  direct  and  only  route  of  the 
Hebrews  was  along  the  valley  of  the 
ancient  canal,  '^bey  broke  up  from 
their  rendezvous  at  Bameses  **  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  first  month— April, 
on  the  morrow  after  the  passover;" 
(Ex.  xii.  87 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  3 ;)  and  the 
first  day's  march  brought  them  to  Snc- 
coih=:booih3,  perhaps  a  temporary  sta- 
tion or  encampment.  On  the  second 
day  they  reached  Etham  "  in  the  edge 
of  the  wilderness,"  perhaps  not  far 
from  the  present  head  of  the  Gulf. 
(Ex.  xiiL  20 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  6.)  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  Bed  Sea,  the  ques- 
tion arises,  at  what  part  did  the  passage 
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take  place.  This  xnanj  writers  and 
trayellers  hare  assnmed  to  be  the  point 
at  the  month  of  Wadj  Tawarik,  sonth 
of  Ras  Atakah,  where  the  Sea  is  more 
than  thirteen  English  miles  in  breadth, 
equal  to  a  whole  day's  journey.  We 
adduce  the  obserrations  of  the  late 
intelligent  traveller,  Dr.  Robinson :  He 
says,  "the  discussion  of- this  question 
has  often  been  embarrassed  by  not 
sufficiehtly  attending  to  the  circum- 
stances narrated  by  the  sacred  his- 
torian. (Ex.  xiv.  11,  12,  21,  28.)  In 
this  narration  there  are  two  main  points 
on  which  the  whole  question  may  be 
said  to  turn.  The  first  is,  the  means  or 
instrument  with  which  the  miracle  was 
wrought.  The  Lord,  it  is  said,  "  caused 
the  Sea  to  go — or  fiow  out — Sy  a  strong 
east  wind"  The  miracle  therefore  is, 
represented  as  mediate — a  miraculous 
adaptation  of  the  laws  of  nature  to  pro- 
duce a  required  result.  In  Hebrew 
phraseology,  an  "east  wind*'  means 
any  wind  from  the  eastern  quarter; 
and  would  include  the  N.  E.  wind  which 
often  prevails  in  this  region.  Now  it 
will  be  obvious  from  the  inspection  of 
any  good  map  of  the  Oulf ,  that  a  strong 
N.  E.  wind,  acting  here  upon  the  ebb 
tide,  would  necessarly  have  the  effect 
to  drive  out  the  waters  from  the  small 
arm  of  the  Sea  which  runs  up  by  Suez, 
and  also  from  the  end  of  the  Gulf  itself, 
leaving  the  shallower  portions  dry; 
while  the  more  northern  part  of 
the  arm,  which  was  anciently  broader 
and  deeper  than  at  present,  would  still 
remain  covered  with  water.  Thus  the 
waters  would  be  ''divided,  and  be  a 
wall — or  defence — to  the  Hebrews  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left."  Nor 
will  it  be  less  obvious,  from  a  similar 
inspection,  that  in  no  other  part  of  the 
whole  Oulf  would  a  N.E.  wind  act  in  the 
same  manner  to  drive  out  the  waters. 
On  this  ground,  then,  the  hypothesis 
of  a  passage  through  the  Sea  opposite 
to  Wady  Tawarik  would  be  untenable. 
The  second  main  point  has  respect  to 
the  interval  of  time  during  which  the 
passage  was  effected.  It  was  night ; 
for  the  Lord  caused  the  Sea  to  go  — out 
— "  all  night."  The  Hebrews  were  pro- 
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bably  on  the  alert,  and  entered  upon 
the  passage  as  soon  as  the  way  was 
practicable ;  but  as  the  wind  must  have 
acted  for  some  time  before  the  required 
effect  would  be  produced,  we  cannot 
well  assume  that  they  set  off  before  the 
middle  watch,  or  towards  midnight. 
Before  the  morning  watch  or  two 
o'clock,  they  had  probably  completed 
the  passage;  for  the  Egyptains  had 
entered  after  them,  and  were  destroyed 
before  the  mo^ninff  appeared.  As  the 
Hebrews  numbered  more  than  two  mil- 
lions of  persons,  besides  flocks  and 
herds,  thev  would  of  course  be  able  to 
pass  but  slowly.  If  the  part  left  dry 
were  broad  enough  to  enable  them  to 
cross  in  a  body  one  thousand  abreast, 
which  would  re<}uire  a  space  of  more 
than  half  a  mile  m  breadth,  and  is  per- 
haps the  largest  supposition  admissible, 
still  the  column  would  be  more  than  two 
thousand  persons  in  depth ;  and  in  all 
probability  would  not  have  extended 
less  than  two  miles.  It  would  then  have 
occupied  at  least  an  hour  in  passing 
over  its  own  length,  or  in  entering  the 
Sea;  and  deducting  this  from  the  largest 
time  intervening  before  the  Egyptians 
must  also  have  entered  the  Sea,  there 
will  remain  only  time  enough,  under 
the  circumstances,  for  the  body  of  the 
Hebrews  to  have  passed  at  the  most 
over  a  space  of  three  or  four  miles. 
This  circumstance  is  fatal  to  the  hypo- 
thesis of  their  having  th'ossed  at  the 
wider  point  from  Wady  Tawarik.  The 
preceding  considerations  tend  conclu- 
sively to  limit  the  place  of  passage  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sues.  The  part 
left  dry  might  have  been  within  the  arm 
which  sets  up  from  the  Gulf,  which  is 
now  two-thirds  of  a  mile  wide  in  its 
narrowest  part,  and  was  probably  once 
wider;  or  it  might  have  been  to  the 
southward  of  this  arm,  where  the  broad 
shoals  are  still  left  bare  at  the  ebb,  and 
the  channel  is  sometimes  forded.  If 
similiar  shoals  might  be  supposed  to 
have  anciently  existed  in  this  part,  the 
latter  supposition  would  be  the  most 
probable.  The  Hebrews  would  then 
naturally  have  crossed  from  the  shore 
west  of  Sucx  in  an  obliqne  direction,  a 
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diilsnce  of  three  or  foni  miles  (rom 
•hore  to  shore.  In  thU  case  there  ii 
room  for  all  the  conditioDs  of  the  mire- 
cle  to  be  anpl^  satisfied.  Either  of  the 
above  BnppoBitiong  satisfies  the  condi- 
tions of  the  case ;  on  either  the  delirer- 
ance  of  the  Hebrews  was  eqaally  great, 
and  the  arm  of  Jehovah  alike  Rlorionslj 
reTea]ed."(Ps.  xriii.  13-19 ;  Ixrii.  15-29, 1 

Of  the  exodus  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
ill  falal  rircnmslances,  no  records  were 
likel/tofindaplacein  the  proud  moou- 
mental  Banals  of  Egjpt.  Aa  the  Scrip- 
tures speak  of  the  destraction  of  Pha- 
raoh's hast  in  the  Red  Sea,  rather  than 
of  Pharaoh  himself,  with  the  apparent 
exception  of  one  poetical  passage — 
"iand  He  sheok  oSFhamoh,  even  his 
host  io  the  Bed  Sea,"(F8.  cxxxri.  16,) 
it  has  been  supposed,  that  the  impious 
monarch  did  not  advance  into  the  Sea, 
and  ihns  survived  the  rain  of  his  armj. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea, 
the  Hebrews  then  advanced  alons  its 
eastern  share,  and  through  the  ralTejs 
and  desert,  to  Mount  Sinai,  where  (hey 
arrived  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
month — Jnne,  havinjt  been  two  months 
on  their  Jonrnej.  Here  the  law  was 
cbiefiy  given ;  and  here  ihej  abode 
anlil  the  twentieth  daj  of  the  second 
month — May — in  the  following  year, 
a  period  of  about  eleven  months. 
Breaking  up  at  this  time  from  Sinai, 
thev  marched  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  so  along  the  coast  to  Akabsh  ;  and 
thence  probably  through  the  great  Wa- 
i^-W-,draiaA  to  Kadeah.— See  C*jtp. 

EXORCIST.  One  who  eiacU  an 
oath,  or,  who  by  adiaration  professes 
to  expel  demons.  The  Jews  had  their 
exorcists.  (Jos,  Ant.  viii.  2,  E.)  They 
were  a  class  of  persons  who,  like  our 
travelling  quacks,  or  conjurora,  pre- 
tended to  care  violent  disorders  beyond 
the  skill  of  the  physician,  and  even  to 
-il  spirits;  and  all  this  with 


a,  and  partly 
by  atrongly  operating  on  the  imagina- 
tion. Christ  communicated  to  His  dis- 
ciples not  only  a  real  power  over  such 
diseases  as  were  said  la  be  occasioned 


faj  demons,  bnt  also  authority  to  drive 
out  evil  spirits  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spint,  and  in  His  own  name. 
(Matt.  X.  1;  xii.  27;  Mark  ix.  aS; 
Lake  x,  17;  Acts  xvi.  18;  xix.  IS.) 


Patllne  onl  the  syea  of  uptlrca 
ETES.  The  custom  of  putting  out 
the  eyes' as  a  mode  of  pnniahmcnt,  was 
very  common  in  the  East.  (1  Sam.  xi. 
2.)  ThuB  Samaon  was  deprived  of  sight 
by  the  Philistines ;  (Judg.  xvi.  21 ;) 
and  Zedekiah  by  the  Chaldeans.  (2 
Kingsxxv.T.)  The  illustration  from  Ihe 
Assyrian  monuments,  represents  three 
captives,  each  having  a  ring  inserted 
in  the  lower  lip,  to  which  a  cord  is  at- 
tached, and  the  king  is  thrusting  the 
point  of  his  spear  into  the  eyes  of 
the  Bupplianl;  "I  will  put  my  hook 
in  thy  nose,  and  my  bridle  in  tbylips." 
(2  Eings  xix.  28 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  29.)  It 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  East,  for  per- 
sona who  have  excited  disturbance 
against  the  government,  to  have  their 
eyes  put  out.    In  some  cases,  thej  de- 

Erive  the  criminal  of  the  light  of  day, 
r  sealing  np  his  ejei  with  some  kind 
of  adhesive  plaster.  (Isa.  iliv.  10.) 

The  custom  of  painting  the  eye-lids 
and  brows  with  a  moistened  powder 
of  a  black  colour,  has  been  praclieed 
in  the  East  from  the  earliest  times.  So 
"Jezebel  painted  her  face,"  literally, 
"  pat  her  eyes  in  paint."  (2  King*  ix. 
80,)  The  same  custom  is  frequently 
alluded  to:  "though  thon  renteat  tbr 
face  with  panting,"  literally,  "though 
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tomb  is  still  pointed  onL  Ezra,  in 
eompanjr  with  other  eminent  men  of 
his  time,  According  to  ancient  Jewish 
tradition,  restored  and  published  the 
II0I7  Scriptures,  after  the  retnm  of  the 
Jews  from  the  exile.  Ther  collected 
all  the  books  of  which  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures then  consisted,  disposed  them  in 
their  proper  order,  and  settled  the  can- 
on. Thej  corrected  the  errors  which 
had  crept  into  the  existing  conies  of  the 
Sacred  Writings  by  the  negligence  or 
mistakes  of  transcribers ;  and  added, 
throughout,  what  appeared  necessary 
for  illustrating  or  completing  them. 
They  also  changed  the  ancient  names 
of  several  places  which  had  become 
obsolete,  and  substituted  for  them  the 
new  names  by  which  they  were  at  that 
time  called.  As  the  people,  during  the 
exile,  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
Aramsean  language,  and  scarcely  un- 
derstood the  Hebrew,  Ezra  established 
the  office  of  </ra^oman  =  interpreter, 
who  stood  near  the  reader  in  the  syna- 
gogue, and  translated  everr  verse  af terit 
was  read.  2.  One  of  the  nrst  colonists, 
after  the  exile,  under  Zerubbabel.  (Neh. 
xii.  1,  18, 3d.)  8.  A  priest  who  was  con- 
temporary with  Ezra  the  scribe.  (Neh. 
xii.  83.)  4. — See  Ezeb. 

EZRA,  BOOK  OF.  This  book  is  a 
continuation  of  the  Jewish  history 
from  the  close  of  the  books  of  Chron- 
icles. It  contains  the  history  of  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  the  time  of 
Cyrus;  with  an  account  of  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion  under  Ezra;  and  it 
may  be  read  advantageously  in  con- 
nexion with  the  prophecies  of  Haggai, 
(i.  12,)  and  Zecbariah.  (iii.  4;  Ezrav.) 
The  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  on 
account  of  the  similarity  of  their  con- 
tents, were  anciently  reckoned  by  the 
Jews  as  one  volume,  and  were  divided 
by  them  into  theirs/  and  seconJ  books 
of  Ezra :  the  same  division  is  recog- 
nised by  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 
This  book  was  evidently  written  by 
Ezra,  who  was  personally  present  at 
the  transactions  which  he  records. 
Some  critics  deny  that  Ezra  was  the 
author  of  the  whole  book,  but  the  most 
jadicions  scholars,  along  with  the  Jews, 
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ascribe  the  whole  book  to  him;  though 
several  portions  of  it  were  evidenUy 
written  at  different  periods  and  under 
varying  circumttanoes.  The  book  of 
Ezra  is  written  in  Chaldee  from  chapters 
iv.  8 — ^vi.  18,  and  riL  10—26;  for  as  this 
portion  of  the  work  contains  abstracts 
from  original  documents  in  that  langu- 
age, the  fidelity  of  the  historian  induced 
him  to  take  down  the  very  words 
which  were  used.  The  people,  too, 
having  been  accustomed  to  the  Chaldee 
during  the  exile,  were  in  all  probability 
better  acquainted  with  it  than  with 
the  Hebrew;  for  it  appears  from 
Nehemiah's  account,  that  they  did  not 
all  understand  the  law  of  Moses,  as  it 
had  been  delivered  in  the  original 
Hebrew  tongue. 

EZRAHITE.  A  descendant  of 
Ezrah ;  spoken  of  Ethan  ;  (1  Kings  iv. 
31 ;  Psalm  Ixxxix  I ;)  also  of  Heman. 
(Ps.  IxxxviiL  1.)  In  1  Chron.  ii. 
6,  both  these  are  said  to  be  descen* 
dants  of  "  Zerah,*'  the  son  of  Judah ; 
so  that  we  may  regard  "  Ezrah"  as 
another  form  of  the  same  name,  found 
only  in  the  patronymic.  In  1  Kings 
iv.  31,  Ethan  is  distinguished  as  "  the 
Ezrahite,"  from  Heman,  Chalcol,  and 
Darda,  who  are  called  **  sons  of  Ma- 
hol ;"  unless,  indeed,  this  word,  Mahol 
be  taken  not  as  a  proper  name,  but 
appellatively,  for  "  sons  of  music, 
daucing,"  ect.,  in  which  case  it  would 
apply  to  Ethan  as  well  as  to  the  others. 
This  interpretation  is  strengthened  by 
findingthe  other  names  associated  with 
that  of  Ethan,  in  1  Chron.  ii.  6,  as  sons 
of  Zerah. 

EZRI =rea<fy  to  help.  The  overseer 
of  the  agriculturists  for  king  David. 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  26.) 


F. 

FABLE.  A  fiction,  a  mythic  Ule 
or  discourse.  Paul  exhorts  Timothv 
and  Titus  to  shun  profane  and  Jewish 
m^Aoi«=**  fables,"  meaning  the  Rab- 
binical traditions  and  speculations  af- 
terwards embodied  intheMischnaand 
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the  Talmnd.  So  the  "  interminahle  ge- 
nealogies*' shows  the  fondness  for  gene- 
alogicil  investigation  which  has  ever 
distinguished  the  Jews.  (1  Tim.  i.  4  ; 
iv.  7 ;  2  Tim.  ir.  4  ;  Tit.  i.  14 ;  2  Pet.  i. 
16.)  The  careful  reader  finds  in  the 
traditions  of  various  countries,  and  also 
in  the  fables  of  the  ancient  classics, 
man^  correspondencies  with  the  early 
Biblical  history;  such  corresponden- 
cies as  intimate,  that  these  traditions 
were  derived  from  this  history.  Of  such 
•a  nature,  are  the  tales  concerning  a 
golden  age  of  our  race,  an  apostacy, 
the  Floc^  and  a  future  restoration. 
These  traditions  point  us  to  the  time 
when  the  human  family  dwelt  in  one 
region ;  and  afterwards  separated  into 
various  branches. 

FACE.  The  Hebrew  word  j9aneA= 
"  face,"  designates  that  which  is  most 
exposed  to  view ;  hence  wc  read  of  the 
'*  face  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  waters,  or 
the  sky,  etc.**  The  "face  of  God"  denotes 
Hisi>re«enc€,  however  manifested.  Thus 
in  Gen.  iii.  8,  **  Adam  and  his  wife  hid 
themselves  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  God.*'  After  the  first  transgres* 
sion,the  persuasion  was  very  prevalent 
that  no  one  in  this  present  state  could 
**  see  God  face  to  face  and  live."  (Gen. 
xxxii.  BO;  Ex.  xx.  19;  xxxiii.  20.) 
The  gracious  displays  of  divine  favour 
and  love  are  meant,  when  the  face  of 
God  is  said  to  "  shine"  upon  us.  (Num. 
vi.  23—26  ;  Ps.  xxxi.  16 ;  Dan.  ix.  17; 
2  Chron.  xxx.  9  ;  Rev.  xxii.  4.)  The 
*'  face"  of  Christ  denotes  His  person, 
as  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  and 
the  divine  medium  through  which  every 
mercy  is -communicated  to  our  hearts'; 
(2  Cor.  iv.  6;  iii.  18;)  also  His  glorious 
or  terrible  anpearances.  (Rev.  xx.  11.) 
The  highest  happiness,  reserved  for  the 
faithfm  in  gl^,  is  "  to  see  God ;" 
(Matt.  V.  8 ;  Heb.  xii.  14  ;)  and  the 
greatest  misery,  reserved  for  the  un- 
holy, is  to  be  shut  out  for  ever  from 
His  immediate  presence.  (Gen.  iv.  14, 
15  ;  2  Thess.  i.  9  ;  1  John  iii.  2.) 

FAIR  HAVENS.    The  situation  of 

Fair  Havens,  on  the  south  coast  of 

Crete,  is,  by  the  ancient  name  beine 

still  preserved  in  Kalos  Limenas,  fixed 
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to  a  good  road-stead,  about  four  miles 
east  of  Cape  Matada.  It  was  Hot 
a  regular  port,  but  a  road-stead  open 
to  the  east,  though  sheltered  from  tem- 

Eestuous  winds  on  the  west  by  a  bold 
eadland,  and  on  the  south  by  two 
little  islands.    (Acts  xxvii.  8.) 

FAIRS.  The  Hebrew  word  txboniium 
rendered  "fairs,"  (Ezek. xxvii.  12-27,) 
and  also  "  wares,"  (Ezek.  xxvii.  33,) 
properly  means  exchange  of  couimoditiess 
for  which  there  were  periodical  meet- 
ings, or  fixed  places  of  commerce. 
The  natural  sea-port  of  western  Asia, 
and  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the 
East,  was  Tyre,  or  rather  the  ports  of 
Phenicia,  for  Tyre  was  but  one  of  them. 
Phenicia  early  grasped  this  commerce, 
and  retained  it  until  the  rise  of  Alex- 
andria. The  enumeration  of  the  articles 
of  traffic,  shows,  that  a  large  part  of  the 
commerce  of  Tyre  was  in  articles  of 
luxury ;  though  it  was  the  grand  mart 
for  all  the  trade  of  the  Eastern  and  West- 
em  world.  Several  great  fairs  are  still 
held  at  various  places  in  Syria. 
Thomson  says,  "  On  the  Monday  of  each 
week  a  great  fair  is  held  at  Kftan  et 
Tej)ar=iihQ  Inn  of  the  Merchants, 
where  thousands  of  people  assemble, 
and  all  kinds  of  commodities  are  sold 
or  exchanged.  These  antiquated  and 
very  curious  gatherings  are  great  places 
for  gossip  and  scandal.  Friends  meet 
friends,  and  exchange  the  news  of 
weddings,  births,  and  deaths,  and  all 
the  multifarious  incidents  and  accidents 
between  these  grand  extremes  of  hu- 
man life.  In  a  word,  these  fairs  supply 
the  places  of  many  of  the  appliances  of 
more  civilized  society.  They  are  the 
daily  newspaper,  for  there  is  one  for 
every  day  within  acircuit  of  forty  miles. 
They  are  the  exchange  and  the  for- 
warding office,  and  the  political  caucus, 
and  the  familv  gathering,  and  the 
grand  festa  and  gala  days.  But  long 
before  sunset  not  a  soul  of  this  busy 
throng  remains  on  the  spot." 

FAITH.  Faith  as  an  iDtellectual  act, 
is  the  assent  of  the  mind — under  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  — to  the 
testimony  of  Divine  revelation,  eleva- 
ting the  **  heart"  away  from  self  and  all 
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created  things,  to  earnest  trast  or  con- 
fidence in  Ood  the  proper  object  of  faith. 
(Rom.  X.  10.)  Faith  does  not  consist  in 
beliering  what  God  has  not  revealed. 
The  belief  of  science,  moreover,  is  not 
faith;  though  true  science  and  faith 
are  never  opposed  to  each  other.    Nor 
is  the  belief  of  superstition  to  be  con- 
founded with  faith.    Moreover,  mere 
belief  in  the  facts,  or  credit  given  to 
the  events  narrated  in  the  Scriptures, 
can  scarcely  be  called  faith.    Faith  is 
believing  in  things  not  evident  or  ap- 
parent of  themselves,  on  the  testimony 
of  the  word  of  God.    Hence  the  exer- 
cise of  faith,  in  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Divine  declarations,  and  on  the  power 
of  God,  may  occasionally  be  above 
reason,  though  not  opposed  to  reason, 
but  rather  its  associate.    The  faith  of 
the  patriarchs  and  others,  adverted  to 
in  Heb.  xi.  1 — 40,  was  the  same  dis- 
position   of   mind — ^belief   in  Divine 
revelation — it  evidently  had  respect  to 
the  promises  which  '*  are  yea  and  amen :" 
"  Now  faith  is  confidence  in  respect  to 
things  hoped  for  — evidence  of  things 
not  seen."  So  also,  the  faith  of  the  per- 
sons miraculously  healed  by  Christ, 
was  belief  in  His  claims,  and  also  con- 
fidence in  His  goodness  and  power. 
And  the  faith  which  is  required  of  us, 
as  a  condition  of  salvation,  is  an  ex- 
clusive reliance  on  God  through  Christ, 
founded  on  the  belief  of  those  decla- 
rations of  Scripture  respecting  the  per- 
son, offices,  and  promises  of  Christ  the 
Saviour  of  sinners.    Hence  that  faith 
in  Christ  which  is  connected  with  sal- 
vation, is  faith  in  God's  love  to  thee  as 
an  individual ;  and,  as  being  thus  exer- 
cised upon  an  object  having  a  personal 
reference  to  thee,  necessarily  combines 
belief  with  trust,  assent  with  reliance : 
*'  Whatever  jre  ask  the  Father  in  my 
name,"  that  is,  in  dependence  upon  my 
interest  and  merits,  '*  He  shall  give  it 
yon."    Christ  is  said  to  be  set  forth  as 
a  propitiation,  "through  faith  in  His 
blood" — as   the   Divinely   appointed 
sacrifice  for  sin,  and  the  only  refuge 
of  the  truly  penitent.   To  aU  true  peni- 
tents, Christ,  as  the  only  atonement 
for  sin,  is  exhibited  as  the  object  of 
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their  faith, — for  no   other    act   can 
receive  Christ  propitiating  and  pleading 
the  propitiation,  with  the  promise  ol 
God,  *Hnat  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
shall  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life."  "For  faith,"  says  Lnther,  ««is  a 
Bure  and  certain  belief,  or  confidence 
concerning  God,  that  through  Christ 
He  is  propitious, — that  through  Christ 
He  thinks  thoughts  of  peace  concern- 
ing us,  and  not  thoughts  of  affliction 
or  of  anger.     For  the  thought  or  pro* 
mise  of  God,  and  the  faith  by  which  I 
lay  hold  on  that  promise  are  related  to 
each  other.    For  if  you  will  believe 
the  promises  made  by  God,  Grod  will 
account  yon  righteous.    He,  therefore, 
who  believes  God  promising,  who  feels 
that  He  is  true,  and  that  He  will  per- 
form whatever  He  has  promised,  such  an 
one  is  righteous,  or  accounted  so.   Faith 
alone  lays  hold  on  the  promise;  it 
believes    in    the   promises    of   God; 
it  stretches  forth  its  hand  to  God  who 
is  offering  something,  and  receives  it." 
Faith,  then,  is  the  condition  to  which 
the  promise  of  Grod  annexes  justifi- 
cation; not  faith  meritoriously,  but 
faith  instrnmentally, — the  condition  of 
our   pardon.     This   faith,    which    is 
the  condition  of  salvation,  adds  not  in 
the  least  to  the  nature,  value,  or  effi- 
cacy of    Christ's  satisfaction;  but  it 
fully  interests  the  believer  in  the  value 
and  efiicacy  of   His  glorious    work. 
For  if  Christ  had  not  merited,  God 
had  not  promised ;  if  God  had  not  pro- 
mised, justification  had  never  followed 
on  this  faith ;  so  that  the  indissoluble 
connection  of  faith  and  justification 
is  from  Grod's  institution,  whereby  He 
hath  bound  Himself  to  give  the  benefit 
even  now  upon  the  performance  of  the 
condition.     As  receiving  Christ  and 
the  gracious  promise  in  this  manner,  it 
acknowledgeth  man's  guUt,  and  so  man 
renonncethall  righteousness  in  himself, 
and  honoureth  God  the  Father,  and 
Christ  the  Son  the  only  Kedeemer. 
Undoubtedly  in  the  exercise  of  faith, 
the  power  of  satan  will  be  exerted  to 
hinder  us  from  successfully  believing 
in  the  promise  and  reposing  on  the 
power  of  God.     But  in  the    ^*good 
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figLr"  tho  Holy  Spirit  is  engaged  to 
**"  help  oar  infirmities,"  and  to  give  us 
the  rictory  *'  through  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb."  As  an  element  of  Christian 
life  and  character,  faith  is  united  with 
liope  and  love.  Faith  embraces  the 
accomplished  grace  of  Qod  for  man's 
pnlvation ;  hope  is  persuaded  that  the 
future  belongs  to  the  Lord  and  His 
people ;  love  is  the  soul  of  our  present 
Christian  life.  Thus  in  these  three 
factors  we  see  a  reflection  of  the  actu- 
ality of  the  kingdom  of  God.  (1  Cor. 
xiii.  13.)— See  JusTiPiOATiON. 

FAITHFUL.  A  Divine  attribute, 
denoting  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the 
accomplishment  of  all  that  God  has 
declared.  (Num.  xxiii.  19;  Ps.lxxxix. 
1,  33,  34 ;  Heb,  x.  23 ;  Rer.  i.  5.) 
The  term  is  also  used'appellatively  of 
professing  Christians.  (Acts.  xvi. 
15 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  17 ;  Eph.  yi.  21 ;  Col.  iv. 
0  •  1  Pet.  V.  12.^ 

fallow-deer.— See  Deer, 
Fallow. 

FALLOW  Year.  Among  the 
Hebrews  every  seventh  year  was  a  sab- 
bath of  rest  unto  the  land.  The  com- 
mencement of  this  year  was  on  the 
fir^t  day  of  tho  seventh  month,  Tisri=z 
October.  There  was  neither  sowing 
nor  reaping;  the  vines  and  the  olives 
were  not  pruned ;  tl^ere  was  no  gather- 
ing of  fruits ;  for  all  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions were  left  to  the  poor,  the  tra- 
veller, and  the  wild  beast.  (Lev.  xxv. 
1—7 ;  Dent.  xv.  1—10.)  The  sabbati- 
cal year  was  instituted  in  order  that 
the  land  might  be  improved,  and  that 
the  Hebrews  might  be  taught  economy 
and  foresight ;  and  also  invited  to  ex- 
ercise a  large  degree  of  trust  in  the 
providence  of  Jehovah  their  King. 
During  this  year  they  conid  fish,  hunt, 
take  care  of  their  bees,  and  flocks,  re- 
pair their  buildings,  manufacture  fur- 
niture and  cloths,  and  carry  on  com- 
merce. Debts,  on  account  of  their  being 
no  income  from  the  soil,  were  not  col- 
lected. (Dent.  XT.  9 ;  xxxi.  1(X— 13.) 
Nor  were  servants  manumitted  on  this 
year,  bat  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  of 
their  service.  (Ex.  xxi.  2;  Deut.  xv. 
1 2 ;  Jer.  xxxi  v.  14.)    The  Hebrews  re- 
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mainol  longer  in  the  tabernacle  or 
temple  this  year,  during  which  the 
whole  Mosaic  law  was  read,  in  order 
to  be  instructed  in  religious  and  moral 
duties,  the  history  of  their  nation,  and 
the  wonderful  works  and  blessings  of 
God.  (Deut.  xxxi.  10— 13.)  When  Je- 
hovah gave  the  Hebrews  this  remark- 
able institute,  in  order  to  guard  them 
against  the  apprehension  of  famine,  He 
promised,   on  the  condition  of  their 
obedience,  so  great  plenty   in  every 
sixth  harvest,  that  it  alone  would  suf- 
fice for  three  years.  (Lev.  xxv.  20 — 22.) 
However,  through  the  avarice  of  the  He- 
brews, this  seventh  year's  rest,  as  Moses 
had  apprehended,  (Lev.  xxvi.  34,  35,) 
was  for  a  long  time  utterly  neglected ; 
(2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21 ;)  for  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hebrew  kings  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  sabbatical  year,  nor  of 
the  year  of  jubilee.    The  period  when 
this  wise  and  advantageous  law  fell  into 
disuse,  may,  probably,  be  understood 
from  the  prediction  of  Moses,  in  Lev. 
xxvi.  32, 34, 43 ;  compared  with  2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  21 ;  Jer.  xxv.  11.    Thus  was  it 
foretold,  that  theHebrewsforthe  viola- 
tion of  thi8law,shouldgo  into  captivity: 
"To  fulfil  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  the 
mouth  of  Jeremiah,  until  the  land  had 
paid  of!  her  sabbaths :  for  as  long  ns 
she  lay  desolate  she  kept  sabbath,  to 
fulfil  threescore  and  ten  years."    Here 
it  is  taken  for  g];anted,  that  seventy  sab- 
batical years,  including  the  jubilee  years 
which  succeeded  every  seventh  sabbati- 
cal year,  had  been  neglected  by  the  un- 
faithful people.    The    Hebrews  were 
frequently  weary  of  the  law ;  and  nt 
different  periods,  during  the  common- 
wealth, they  appear  to  have  utterly 
neglected  the  fallow  or  sabbatical  ^ears. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  captivity  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  the  desolation  of  their 
country,  was  an  act  of  retributive  Provi- 
dence, brought  upon  them  for  this  very 
reason,  that  the  land  might  pay  off  those 
sabbatical  years  of  rest,  of  which  the 
Hebrews  had  deprived  it,  in  neglecting 
the  statute  of  Jehovah  their  King.  (Lev. 
xxvi.  43.)   After  the  exile  the  fallow  or 
sabbatical  year  appears  to  have  been 
more  scrupulously  observed,  as  welear:i 
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from  Josephus.   {Ant,  xi.  8.  5.  6 ;  iii. 

12.  8.) — i^eo  JUBILBB. 

FAMILIAR.— See  VmxxTiov. 

FAMINE.  The  first  f  amiue  that  we 
read  of  is  recorded  in  Gen.  xii.  10,  which 
is  described  as  so  grievous,  as  to  compel 
Abraham  to  onit  Canaan  for  Egypt. 
(Gen.  xxvi.  1.)  Another  occurred  in 
the  days  of  Isaac,  which  was  the  cause 
of  his  removal  from  Canaan  to  Gerar. 
(Gen.  xxvi.  1 7.)  The  most  remarkable 
one  was  that  of  seven  years  in  Egypt, 
while  Joseph  was  governor;  which  was 
distinguished  for  its  duration,  extent, 
and  severitv.  The  ordinary  cause  of 
famine  in  E^pt  is  connected  with  the 
annufid  overaow  of  the  Nile.  But  it 
would  appear  that  more  than  local 
causes  must  have  been  in  operation  in 
the  case  noticed  in  Gen.  xli.  80 ;  for  it 
is  said  that  **  the  famine  was  sore  in  all 
lands."  This  event  illustrates  the  be- 
nignity and  wisdom  of  divine  Provi- 
dence, in  bringing  to  Egypt  a  band  of 
shepherds,  to  prepare  and  qualify  them 
for  being  ultimately  the  founders  of  the 
Hebrew  nation.  A  famine  in  Judea 
sometimes  arises  from  the  rains  not  fall- 
ing at  the  customary  seasons,  or  when 
caterpillars,  locusts,  or  other  insects  de- 
stroy the  produce  of  the  earth.  (Joel  i.  4.) 
Sometimes  a  famine  is  the  effect  of  God*8 
anger.  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1 ;  2  Kings  viii.  1, 
2.)  In  Amos  viii.  11,  a  heavier  woe 
than  even  the  want  of  bread  is  appro- 
priately spoken  of  under  the  appellation 
of  a  famine :  **  Behold,  the  days  come, 
saith  the  Lord  God,  that  I  will  send  a 
famine  in  the  land;  not  a  famine  of 
bread  nor  a  thirst  for  water,  but  of  hear- 
ing the  word  of  the  Lord."  The  con- 
text shows  that  idolatry  was  the  moving 
cause  of  this  heavy  punishment.  (Deut. 
xxviii.  22-42;  2  Kings  vi.  25—28 ; 
XXV.  8 ;  Jer.  xiv.  15 ;  xix.  9  ;  xlii.  17 ; 
Ezek.  V.  10—16 ;  vi.  12 ;  vii.  15 ;  Matt, 
xxiv.  7.) — See  Doves*  Dung. 

FAN.  The  Greek  word  puton,  ren- 
dered "  fan,*'  denotes  an  agricultural 
implement,  for  winnowing  com;  of 
which  there  are  two  kinds ;  one  a  sort 
of  fork,  with  which  they  throw  up  the 
corn  to  the  wind,  that  the  chaff  may  be 
blown  ftwav ;  the  other,  for  a  still  f ur- 
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ther  purification,  is  a  kind  of  wooden 
scoop,  sometimes  inclosing  a  texture 
made  of  hair  with  which  the  grain 
is  tossed  up  and  the  chaff  wafted  away. 
(Isa.  XXX.  24 ;  Jer.  xv.  7.)  Our  Lord 
is  represented  as  having  His  fan  in  His 
hand,  in  order  to  purge  His  floor,  by  se- 
parating the  righteous  from  the  wicked. 
(Matt.  iii.  12.) 

FARM.  Moses,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Egyptians,  made  agricul- 
ture the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  State.  He, 
accordingly,  apportioned  to  every  He- 
brew a  certain  Quantity  of  land,  and 
gave  him  the  right  of  tilling  it  himself, 
and  of  transmitting  it  to  his  heirs. 
(Num.  xxvi.  88 — 54i)  This  equal  dis- 
tribution of  the  soil  was  the  basis  of  the 
Hebrew  agrarian  law.  As  in  Egypt, 
the  lands  all  belonged  to  the  king,  and 
the  husbandmen  were  not  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  fields  which  they  cultivated, 
but  farmers  or  tenants  who  were  obliged 
to  give  to  the  king  onQ.-fif  th  of  their 

Sroduce.  (Gen.  xl vii.  20 — 26.)  Just  so 
loses  represents  Jehovah  as  the  sole 
possessor  of  the  soil  of  the  Promised 
Land,  in  which  He  was  about  to  place 
the  Hebrews  by  His  special  providence ; 
and  this  land  they  held  independent  of 
all  temporal  superiors,  by  direct  tenure, 
from  Jehovah  their  King.  (Lev.  xxv. 
28.)  Moses  further  enacted,  that  for 
the  land,  the  Hebrews  shonld  pay  a 
kind  of  quit-rent  to  Jehovah  the  sove- 
reign proprietor,  in  the  form  of  a  tenth 
or  tithe  of  the  produce,  which  was  as- 
signed to  the  priesthood.  The  condition 
of  military  service  was  also  attached  to 
the  land ;  as  it  appears  that  every  free- 
holder was  obliged  to  attend  the  gene- 
ral muster  of  the  national  army,  and — 
with  few  exceptions,  (Deut.  xx.  5 — 9,) 
— to  serve  in  it,  at  his  own  expense,  as 
long  as  the  occasion  required.  The 
Hebrews  appear  to  have  acquired  in 
Egypt  considerable  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture ;  but  the  physical  circumstances 
of  the  land  of  Canaan  were  in  many 
respects  essentially  different,  as  it  was 
not  a  land  rarely  refreshed  with  rain 
as  Egypt.  (Deut.  xi.  10—16.)  The 
Hebrews,  notwithstanding  the  richness 
of  the  soil,  endeavoured  to  increase  its 
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fertility  in  various  wa^s.  In  order  to 
avert  the  aridity  which  the  Bummer 
dranghts  occasioned,  they  watered  the 
soil  by  means  of  aqueducts  communi- 
cating with  the  brooks ;  and  thereby 
imparted  to  their  fields  a  garden-like 
verdure.  (Ps.  i.  8 ;  Ixv.  10 ;  Prov.  xxi. 
1;  Isa.  xxxii.  2, 20.)  In  the  hilly  part 
of  the  country  terrace  cultivation  was 
practised,  so  that  the  hills  otherwise 
barren,  were  rendered  fertile.  (Deut. 
xi.  11 ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  16 ;  civ.  10 ;  Isa.  xxx. 
25.)  With  the  use  of  manure,  the 
Heorews  were  undoubtedlv  acquainted; 
and  that  the  soil  might  not  be  exhausted, 
it  was  ordered  that  every  seventh,  and 
every  fiftieth  year,  the  whole  land 
should  lay  fallow.  The  dung,  the  car- 
cases, and  the  blood  of  animals  were 
used  to  enrich  the  soil.  (2  Kings  ix.  37 ; 
Ps.  Ixxiii.  10;  viii.  2;  Jer.  ix.  22.) 
Salt,  either  by  itself  or  mixed  in  the 
dunghill  in  order  to  promote  putrefac- 
tion, is  specially  mentioned  as  a  com- 
post. (Matt.  V.  13 ;  Luke  xiv.  34,  35.) 
The  soil  was  enriched  also  by  means  of 
ashes ;  to  which  the  straw,  stubble, 
husks  of  com,  brambles,  grass,  etc., 
that  overspread  the  land  during  the 
fallow  or  sabbatical  year,  were  reduced 
by  fire.  The  burning  over  the  surface 
of  the  land  had  also  the  good  effect  of 
destroying  the  seeds  of  noxious  herbs. 
(Prov.  xxi V.  31;  Isa.  xxx.  25.)  The  soil 
of  Palestine  is  very  fruitful,  if  the  dews 
of  spring,  and  the  rains  of  autumn  and 
winter  are  not  withheld.  "Neverthe- 
less," observes  Hengstenberg,  "it  is  to 
be  considered  that  the  Canaan  of  which 
Moses  speaks  is  in  a  manner  an  ideal 
land.  It  was  never  what  it  might  have 
been,  since  the  bond  of  allegiance,  in 
consequence  of  which  Qod  had  pro- 
mised to  give  the  land  its  rain  in  its 
season,  was  always  far  from  being  per- 
fectly complied  with."  Among  the 
Hebrews,  the. occupation  of  the  hus- 
bandman was  held  in  high  honour;  and 
even  distinguished  men  disdained  not  to 
put  their  hands  to  the  plough.  (1  Sam. 
xt.  5 — 7;  1  Kings  xix.  19;  2  Chron. 

xxvi.  iqo 

FARTHING.    The  word  assarion, 
rendered  "  farthing,"  designates  a  Ro- 
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man  copper  coin,  a  small  as,  in  value 
a  little  over  three  farthings  in  our 
money,  and  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the 
denarius.  (Matt.  x.  29  ;  Luke  xii.  6.) 
The  Greek  kodrantes^  also  rendered 
"farthing,"  designates  a  Greco-Roman 
copper  coin,  the  quarter  of  the  cusarion^ 
less  than  one  farthing  in  our  money, 
and  equal  to  two  mites.  (Matt.  v.  26 ; 
Mark  xii.  42.)— See  Mitb. 

FAST.  An  entire  or  partial  absti- 
nence from  food,  frequently  expressed 
in  the  Hebrew,  phrase,  "  to  afflict  the 
souL"  (Num.  xxix.  7;  xxx.  13;  Ps. 
XXXV.  13 ;  Isa.  Iviii.  3,  5, 10.)  Moses 
instituted  a  fast  on  the  great  day  of 
annual  atonement,  which  occured  on 
the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
7V«rt= October,  on  which  food  was 
interdicted  from  evening  to  evening. 
(Lev.  xvi.  29,  31 ;  xxiii.  27,  32 ;  Acts 
xxvii.  9.)  The  Hebrews  occasionally 
held  extraordinary  fasts ;  (1  Kings  xxi. 
9;  Jer.  xxxvi.  9;  2  Chron.  xx.  3;)  par- 
ticularly whenever  they  had  met  with 
any  adverse  occurrences.  (Judg.  xx. 
26 ;  1  Sam.  vii.  6 ;  xxxi.  13 ;  2  Sam. 
iii.  35  ;  Isa.  Iviii.  3-12.)  The  fast  of 
the  seventeenth  day  of  the  fourth 
month,  Tammuz=Jn\y^  was  instituted 
in  memory  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem. 
(Jer.  Iii.  6,  7 ;  Zech.  viii.  19.)  That  of 
the  ninth  day  of  the  fifth  month,  Ab 
= August,  in  memory  of  the  burning  of 
the  city  and  the  temple.  (Jer.  Iii.  12 ; 
Zech.  vii.  3—5 ;  viii.  19.)  The  fast  of 
the  third  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
7t9n'= October,  was  held  in  memory  of 
the  death  of  Gedaliah.  (2  Kings  xxv. 
25  ;  Jer.  xii.  2  ;  Zech.  vii.  5 ;  viii.  19.) 
That  of  the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth 
month,  Te6eM= January,  was  estab- 
lished in  memory  of  the  commencement 
of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. (2  Kings  xxv.  1 ;  Zech.  viii. 
19.)  Occasionally  private  or  individual 
fasts  were  held  in  connection  with  times 
of  mourning,  sorrow,  and  affliction.  (I 
Sam.  i.  7 ;  xx.  34  ;  Ezra  x.  6  ;  Neh.  i. 
4.)  Sometimes  they  made  even  chil- 
dren at  the  breast  fast.  (Joel  ii.  16.) 
Among  the  Hebrews,  fasting  did  not  al- 
ways include  an  entire  abstinence  from 
food.    From  a  consideration  of  Dan. 
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.  i.  10 — 16,  compared  with  Ex.  zxxir. 
28 ;  1  Kings  six.  8,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  necessary  inference  that  Moses 
and  Elijah  totally  abstained  f roxn  food 
dnrine  the  period  of  forty  days  Oar 
Iford  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights 
in  the  wilderness,  '^  and  in  those  days 
He  did  eat  nothing."  (Matt.  iy.  1-^  ; 
Luke  iy.  1—4.)  He  neglected  the 
obseryance  of  those  stated  Jewish 
fasts  which  had  been  superadded  to 
the  Mosaic  law,  to  which  the  Pharisees 
paid  snch  scrupulous  attention ;  (Matt, 
xi.  18,  19  ,*}  and  He  represented  such 
obseryances  as  inconsistent  with  the 
genius  of  His  religion.  (Matt.  yi.  16 ; 
ix.  14,  15  ;  Mark  ii.  15—22 ;  Luke  y. 
33—39;  xyiii.  11, 12.])  The  practice  of 
yolnntaiy  and  occasional  fasting  He 
neither  prohibited  nor  enjoined;  He 
spoke  of  it,  howeyer,  as  being  not  un- 
suitable on  certain  occasions,  nor  with- 
out its  use  in  certain  cases ;  TMatt.  ix. 
15 ;  xyii.  21 ;)  and  He  warned  His  dis- 
ciples against  all  ostentatious  and  hypo- 
critical obseryances  of  this  kind.  The 
apostles  joined  fasting  with  prayer  on 
solemn  occasions.  (Acts  xiii.  2, 8;  xiy. 
23 ;  Rom.  xiv.  14,  22 ;  Col.  ii,  16—28 ; 
1  Tim.  iy.  3—6.) 

FAT.  The  Hebrews  were  forbidden 
to  eat  the  fat  coyering  the  intestines, 
the  large  lobe  of  the  liyer,  the  kidneys 
and  the  fat  upon  them ;  (Ex.  xxix.  10 ; 
22 ;  Ley.  iii.  4,  10,  15  ;  iy.  9 ;  ix.  10, 
19 ;)  also  the  fat  tail  of  the  sheep ;  (Ex. 
xxix.  22 ;  Ley.  iii.  9  ;  yii.  3 ;  yiii.  26 ; 
ix.  19 ;)  all  of  which  was  set  apart  for 
the  altar— *' All  the  fat  is  the  Lord's." 
^Ley.  iii.  15, 11.)  They  might  eat  the 
lat  inyolyed  in  the  muscular  tissue — 
in  short,  fat  meat ;  and  we  know  that 
animals  were  occasionally  fattened  for 
food.  (1  Kin$cs  iy.  23  ;  Jer.  xlyi.  21 ; 
Hab.  iii.  17 ;  Luke  xy.  23.)  One  rea- 
son of  this  prohibitory  law  may  haye 
been  to  preyent  cutaneous  diseases, 
which,  in  the  East,  are  aggrayated  by 
the  use  of  fat ; — at  the  same  time,  to 
encourage  the  cnUiyation  of  the  oliye 
tree,  for  the  sake  of  its  excellent  and 
delicious  oil.  The  terms  "fat"  and 
"fatness,"  are  sometimes  used  meta- 
phorically, for  Me  Ifest,  richett  part  of 
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anything,  as  "the  fat  of  the  land,'*  that 
is,  its  best  fruits,  richest  productions ; 
(Gen.  xly.  18 ;)  also,  for  any  kind  of 
abundance.  (Job  xxxyi.  16;  Ps.  Ixiii. 
5  ;  Ixy.  11 ;  Isa.  Iy.  2  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  14  ; 
Gen.  xxvii.  28.) 

FATHER.     Among  the  Hebrews 
the  authority  of  a  father  extended  not 
only  to  his  own  children,  but  to  his 
children's  children  also ;  and  the  sery ice 
andloye  due  to  parents  are  fully  recog- 
nised in  the  laws  of  the  Hebrew  polity. 
(Ex.  XX.  12.)  The  son  who  had  acquired 
property,  was  commanded  to  show  his 
gratitude  to  his  parents,  not  only  by 
words,  but  by  gifts  also.  (Matt.  xy.  5, 6 ; 
Mark  yii.  11—13.)  The  term  "father" 
is  also  applied  to  a  remote  ancestor, 
forefather.  (1  Kings  xy.  11 ;  Num.  xyiii. 
1, 2 ;  Isa.  xliii.  27  ;  Gen.  xy.  15 :  x.  21 ; 
xyii.  4,  5;  Josh.  xxiy.  3 ;  Matt.  iii.  9 ; 
Acts  yii.  2 ;  Rom.  iy.  17.)    God,  as  the 
Creator  and  Goyemor  of  all  things,  is 
called  "Father."    The  Father  of  men ; 
(Deut.  xxxii.  6 ;  Isa.  xliii.  16 ;  Ixiy  8 ; 
Luke  iii.  38 ;  Acts  xyii.  28 ;)  of  the 
Hebrews ;  (Jer.  xxxi.  9 ;  John  yiii.  41 ; 
2   Cor.  yi.  18;)   and  of  Christians. 
(Matt.  yi.  4,  8  ;  John  i.  12  ;  Rom.  i.  7; 
Heb.  xii.  9.^    God  is  called  the  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  respect  to 
that  peculiar  relation  in  which  Christ 
is  the  Son  of  God.    (Eph.  i.  17 ;  Matt, 
xi.  27 ;  John  x.  18  ;  Rom.  xy.  6.)  The 
Messiah  is  called   the    "oyerlasting 
Father  "sFather  of  His  people.    (Isa. 
ix.  6.)    Satan  is  called  the  "father" 
of  wicked  and  deprayed  men.    (John 
yiii.  41,  44.)    The  author,  or  beginner 
of  a  thing,  is  called  "father,"  as  Jnbal 
the  inyentor  of  music.    (Gen.  iy.  21.) 
Also  a  benefactor,  as  doing  good  and 
proyiding  for  others  in  the  manner  of 
a  father.    (Job  xxix.  16 ;  Ps.  Ixyiii,  5 ; 
Isa.  xxii.  21.)    The  term  is  used  as  a 
title  of  respect  and  reyerence  towards 
one  who  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
father.    (Proy.  iy.  1 ;  Luke  xyi.  24.) 
So  of  a  master  or  teacher,  as  exercising; 
paternal  care,  authority,  etc.    (Gen. 
xly.  8 ;  1  Sam.  x.  12  ;  2  Kings  ii.  12  ; 
Judg.  xvii.  10 ;  Matt,  xxiii.  9 ;  1  Cor. 
iy.  15  ;  Phil.  ii.  22.)— See  Abba. 
FATHOM.   The  Greek  word  or^ui'a^ 
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rendered  "fathom,'*  indicates  the  space 
ivhich  one  can  measure  hy  extending 
his  arms  laterally.  (Acts  zxrii.  28.)  As 
a  measure  of  length  it  was  equal  to  six 
feet,  equiYalent  to  the  EngUsn  fathom. 

FEAR.  The  uneasy  emotion  which 
springs  from  a  sense  of  danger;  in 
excess,  it  is  dread,  terror;  qualified  by 
reverence,  it  is  atre.  (Gen.  xxxi.  42, 
53.)  The  **fear  of  God^"  which  is 
equiralent  to  religion,  is  the  result  of 
the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  and  denotes 
such  a  reverence  for  Hishol^  character, 
and  such  a  dread  of  offending  Him  by 
a  violation  of  His  holy  law,  as  to  lead 
to  watchfulness,  humility,  and  unceas- 
ing prayer.  This  kind  of  fear,  being 
thus  compatible  with  confidence  ana 
love,  is  sometimes  called  "  filial  fear." 
(Gen.  xxii.  12;  1  Kings  xviii.  8,  12; 
Job.  xxviii.  28;  Neh.  v.  15 ;  Ps.  xix.  9 ; 
xxxiv.  11 ;  Prov.  viii.  13 ;  Eccl.  xii. 
13 ;  Jer.  xxxii.  40.)  The  "  fear  which 
hath  torment,"  sometimes  called  *'  sla- 
vish fear,"  is  the  result  of  conscious 
guilt,  and  the  anticipation  of  punish- 
ment ;  it  is  removed  by  that  love  to 
God  which  results  from  a  conciousness 
of  our  reconciliation  to  Him.  (Heb.  ii. 
15 ;  1  John  iv.  18.) 

FEASTS.  Among  the  Hebrews, 
feasts  were  sometimes  given  as  exam- 
ples of  hospiulity ;  (Gen.  xix.  3 ;  xxxi. 
27;  Judg.  vi.  19;  2  8am.  iii.  20;  2 
Kings  vi.  23 ;  Job  i.  13 ;)  but  generally 
to  celebrate  important  or  joyous  events. 
(Gen.  xxi.  8 ;  xxix.  22 ;  xf.  20 ;  Job  i. 
4 ;  Matt.  xiv.  6  ;  Luke  xv.  23.)  FeasU 
were  held  at  the  time  of  harvest ;  (Isa. 
ix.  3 ;)  of  sheep-shearing;  (1  Sam.  xxy. 
36;  2  Sam.  xiii.  23;)  and  of  the  vin- 
tage. (Judg.  ix.  27.)  Feasts  were  gene- 
rally held  towards  evening ;  (Matt.  viii. 
12 ;  xxii.  13 ;  xxv.  80  \)  the  guests  were 
invited  to  the  feast  by  the  servant; 
(Matt.  xxii.  4;)  were  anointed  with 
oil;  (Ps.  xxiii.  6;  xlv.  7;  Am.  vi.  6; 
Luke  vii.  87, 38 ;)  appeared  in  becoming 
garments ;  (Eccl.  ix.  8 ;  Matt.  xxii.  11 ;) 
and  were  seated  or  reclined  according 
to  rank  or  consequent  precedence. 
(ProT.  xxv.  7;  Luke  xiv.  8, 9.)  Jests, 
riddles,  music,  singing,  and  dancing, 
were  not  excluded  from  feasts.  (Judg. 
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xiv.  12 ;  Prov.  ix.  2 — 6 ;  Isa.  v.  11,12; 
xxiv.  7 — 9 ;  Am.  vi.  4 — 7 ;  Luke  xv.  25.) 
Sometimes  drinking  at  feasts  was  car- 
ried to  great  excess;  and  was  continued 
from  evening  until  morning.  Such  riot- 
ous meetings  are  condemned.  (Isa.  Ivi. 
12;  Rom.  xiii.  13;  Gal.  v.  21 ;  1  Pet. 
iv.  3.)  The  "governor"  or  "ruler  of 
the  feast "  was  generally  a  domestic, 
appointed  to  snnerintend  the  prepar* 
ations  for,  and  management  of  a 
feast.  ( John  ii.  8, 9.)  On  these  matters 
our  Lord  gave  no  new  commandment, 
but  simply  expounded  the  ancient  law : 
"When  thou  makest  a  feast,  call  the 
poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind; 
and  thou  shalt  beblessed."  (Luke  xiv.  18 
1 4 ;  Dent.  xvi.  1 1 .)  The  Hebrews  also 
had  sacrificial  feasts,  held  at  the  Holy 
Place,  which  were  rendered  sacred  by 
being  connected  with  religion ;  (Deut. 
xii.  S~~l ;  1  Sam.  ix.  12, 18 ;  xvi.  3 — 5 ; 
2  Sam.  vi.  1^;)  as  the  annual  feast  at 
the  second  tithes ;  (Deut.  xii.  17 ;  xiv 
22 — 27 ;)  the  feast  of  the  second  sort  of 
first  fruits;  (Deut.  xii.  12—18 ;  xvi.  11 
— 14;)  the  feast  at  the  tithe  of  the 
increase,  at  the  termination  of  three 
years ;  TDeut.  xiv.  28,  29 ;  xxvi.  12 ;) 
and  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  (Dent, 
xvi.  11.)  The  Hebrews  were  forbidden 
to  have  anvthing  to  do  with  idolatrous 
festivals.  (Eiz,  xxxiv.  15 ;  1  Cor.  x.  28.) 
The  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  is  repre- 
sented under  the  image  or  symbol  of  a 
feast.  (Matt.  xxii.  2—14.)  The  words 
joy,  rejoice,  feast,  and  feasting,  are  often 
used  as  interchangeable  trems.  (Ps. 
lxviti.4;  Est.  ix.  18,  19;  Matt.  xxv. 
21,  23.) 

As  the  term  "feast"  is  now,  with 
us,  generally  applied  to  hospitable  en- 
tertainments, the  term  festival,  would 
better  designate  the  Hebrew  religious 
institutions,  recurring  at  stated  inter- 
vals. The  festivals  were  attended  with 
particular  duties  and  ceremonies,  by 
the  observance  of  which  some  great 
event  in  God  s  providence  was  brought 
into  remembrance: — such  were  the  Sab- 
bath ;  Passover,  or  feast  of  Unleavened 
Bread ;  Pentecost,  or  feast  of  Weeks, 
or  of  Harvest;  Tabernacles,  or  feast  of 
Ingathering;  Day  of  Atonement;  New 
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Moon ;  Trampets ;  Fallow,  Release,  or 
Sabbatic  Year;  Jubilee;  Pnrim;  and 
the  Dedication.  Three  times  in  the 
year — at  the  Three  great  Festivals  of 
the  Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Taberna- 
cles— all  the  males  were  to  appear  be- 
fore Jehovah,  at  the  place  which  He 
should  choose.  (Ei^  xxxiv.  23,  24; 
Deut.  xyi.  16.)  So  large  a  concourse 
of  people  was  also  calculated  to  give 
greater  solemnity  to  these  festivals; 
and  as  no  Hebrew  was  to  come  empty 
handed,  but  every  one  was  to  give  ac- 
cording as  Jehovah  had  blessed  him ; 
and  there  before  Jehovah  was  every 
one  to  rejoice  with  his  family,  the  Le- 
vite,  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and 
the  widow,  ample  provision  was  thus 
made  for  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  all  the  people.  (£x.  xxxiii.  14 — 17 ; 
xxxiv.  22—24;  Deut.  xvi.  16,17.) 
Perhaps,  it  was  impossible  for  every 
male  to  attend  the  santtuary  thrice 
within  seventh  mouths ;  but  whoever 
neglected,  without  absolute  necessity, 
subjected  himself  to  extirpation  from 
among  the  people.  (Num.  ix.  13 ;  John 
vii.  8.)  Or,  as  Dr.  Palfrey  supposes, 
'*a  man  might  well  be  said  to  have 
virtually  executed  this  duty  who  ap- 
peared before  the  Lord — not  in  person, 
but — with  his  offering,  sent  by  the  hand 
of  a  friend,  as  a  suitor  is  said  in  our 
common  speech  to  appear  in  a  court  of 
justice,  when  he  is  represented  there  by 
his  attorney."  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  women  were  prevented  attending 
the  festivals,  if  they  chose.  ( 1  Sam.  iii. 
7.)  These  festivals  would  not  only  give 
the  people  an  opportunity  of  renewing 
the  acquaintance,  correspondence,  and 
friendship  of  their  tribes  and  families 
from  various  parts;  but  they  would 
render  them  familiar  with  the  law  of 
Jehovah,  and  thus  tend  to  keep  them 
under  the  influence  of  religion,  and  by 
the  majesty  of  that  service  instituted 
among  them,  which  abounded  in  mys- 
tical symbols  or  types  of  evangelical 
things,  would  keep  alive  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  Messiah,  and  His  more  per- 
fect dispensation. 

FEASTS   OF    CHARITY.      The 
origin  of  the  agapa—  '*  love-feasts,"  or 
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"feasts of  charity,"  in  the  ancient 
churches,  has  never  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily explained,  and  is  not  fully  known. 
The  only  passage  in  the  New  Testament 
where  this  custom  is  supposed  to  bo 
named,  is  Jude,  12, — "These  are  spots 
in  your  feasts  of  charity."  With  this 
passage  some  critics  compare  2  Peter 
ii.  13,—"  Spots  are  they  and  blemishes, 
living  luxuriously  in  their  decelvinf^/' 
where  they  propose  to  read  agapai8=z 
"love-feasts,"  instead  of  apatais= 
"  deceivings."  The  difference  in  the 
Greek  words  being  only  in  one  letter. 
But  others  propose  to  change  agapais 
=  "  lovef easts  "  in  Jude,  into  apiuaU 
=  "  deceivings,"  as  in  Peter.  The  evi- 
dence of  manuacripts  is  pretty  nearly 
alike  on  both  sides.  The  two  passages 
evidently  refer  to  the  same  class  of  per- 
sons; and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
original  reading  was  the  same  in  both 
Epistles.  The  internal  evidence,  how- 
ever, as  Lachmanu  thinks,  favours  the 
reading  a^a;>at«  =  "  love-feasts  "  in 
both  passages ;  and  if  so,  the  agapa  are 
twice  mentioned  direcUy  in  the  New 
Testament.  Notwithstanding  the  ob- 
scurity which  rests  upon  the  origin  of 
the  agap8B,many  eminent  scholars  think 
that  they  were  celebrated  conjointly 
with  the  Lord's  supper  in  the  earliest 
period  of  the  Christian  church;  and 
that  both  were  signified  by  the  several 
phrases  "breaking  of  bread,"  "to  break 
bread,"  "their  meat,"  and  also  to 
"  serve  tables. "  (Acts  ii.  42, 46 ;  vi.  2 ; 
XX.  7.)  And  it  is  not  improb&Me  that  the 
agapsd  originated  simply  in  the  circum- 
stances of  our  Lord's  last  supper  with 
His  disciples;  and  that  they  were  in 
imitation  of  the  JewishPassover  meal, 
yi\i\€tk  followed  the  eating  of  the  Passo- 
ver proper,  hut  preceded  ih^  institution 
of  the  Lord's  supper  at  its  first  celebra* 
tion  by  Christ  and  His  disciples.  How- 
ever, a  festive  meal,  like  the  agapso, 
furnished  by  each  member  of  the  church 
according  to  his  ability,  and  taken  on 
such  a  religious  occasion,  would  natur- 
ally present  many  temptations,  and 
give  rise  to  irregularities  of  several 
kinds,  especially  in  the  Qentile  church- 
es, who  were  strangers  to  Jewish  laws 
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And  customs.  Hence,  even  in  Paul's 
day,  the  church  at  Coritth  had  hegun 
to  degenerate  and  to  become  prone  to 
sensual  indulgence,  in  the  abuse  of  the 
festive  meal.  (1  Cor.  xi.  20—22.)  On 
these  occasions  great  inequality  seems 
to  have  been  manifested  between  the 
members  of  the  church :  the  more 
wealthy  feeding  sumptuously  and 
drinking  freely,  while  the  poor  were 
left  hungry  and  destitute.  Hence  the 
Apostle  complains  of  the  incivility 
manifested  at  the  festive  meal :  "  Each 
takes  beforehand — before  the  proper 
time — his  own  supper ;  and  one  is  hun- 
gry, but  another  drinks  freely ;  have  ye 
not  houses  to  eat  and  to  drink  in?" 
Hence  Paul  scarcely  seems  to  approve 
of  iha  fore-mtal ;  but  if  it  must  be  al- 
lowed and  practised,  he  insists  that  it 
shall  be  taken  at  a  proper  time  and 
place,  and  be  so  regulated  as  not  to 
give  rise  to  the  evils  of  which  he  com- 
plains. Such  a  festive  meal,  in  which 
one  was  **  filled,"  and  another  '*  hun- 
f^ry,"  was  an  unpromising  preparation 
lor  the  Lord's  supper, — an  ordinance 
which  above  all  others,  ought  to  be  ce- 
lebrated with  the  spirit  of  humility  and 
brotherly  love.  The  inconveniences 
and  indecencies  of  which  Paul  com- 
plained, were  soon  felt  by  other  church- 
es; which  caused  them  to  postpone,  the 
agapsQ  to  the  Lord's  supper,  so  that 
the  communicants  mieht  approach  the 
table  of  the  Lord  in  a  fasting  and  sober 
state.  And  afterwards  it  was  deter- 
mined, in  consequence  of  irregularities, 
that  the  president  should  deliver  to 
each  guest  his  portion  separately.  Even 
this  wag  insufficient  to  forestall  the  mis- 
chiefs that  might  easily  arise.  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  and  others,  complain 
much  of  the  irregularities,  occasioned 
by  the  festive  meal.  Nor  were  heathen 
writers  backward  in  making  it  a  subject 
of  calumny  and  misrepresentation.  The 
general  conduct  of  the  Christians,  how- 
ever was  successfully  vindicated  by 
Tertnllian  and  others.  But  real  disor- 
ders havinff  afterwards  arisen,  and  hav- 
ing proceeded  to  considerable  lengths,  it 
became  necessary  to  abolish  the  practice 
altogether.  The  Council  of  Laodicea, 
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A. D.  364,  enacted  that  "the  agapsB 
should  not  be  celebrated  in  churcnea" 
— a  prohibition  which  was  repeated  by 
subsequent  Councils.  By  the  efforts  of 
Gregory  of  Keocsesarea,  Chrysostom, 
and  others,  a  custom  was  generally  esta- 
blished of  holding  the  agapse  only  un- 
der trees,  or  some  other  shelter  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  churches;  and 
from^hat  time  the  clergy  and  other 
principal  members  of  the  church  were 
recommended  to  withdraw  from  them 
altogether.  But,  of  course,  by  sndi  a 
measure,  they  soon  lost  their  good  re- 
putation, and  gradually  went  into  dis- 
euetude.  The  agapce,  or  lovcfeastd, 
are  still  celebrated  oy  the  Hindu-Syri- 
an Christians  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
And  the  Moravians,  the  Methodists, 
and  some  others,  have  revived  the  cus- 
tom in  the  West,  yet  it  is  partial  only, 
and  with  strenuous  caution  against  the 
ancient  abuses. 

FEET.  To  wash  the  feet  of  strang- 
ers coming  off  a  journey,  as  they  gene- 
rally travel  barefoot,  or  wear  sandals 
only,  is  still  considered  a  necessary  part 
of  Eastern  hospitality.  (Gen.  xviii.  4; 
1  Sam.  XXV.  41;  Luke  vii.  44.)  Our 
Lord  washed  the  apostles  feet  not  only 
to  show  that  acts  of  kindness  and  self- 
denial  are  due  from  His  followers  to 
to  each  other ;  but  also  to  show  that 
all  men,  being  washed  by  Him,  might 
have  part  in  Him — being  made  sharers 
of  His  holiness,  might  be  made  par- 
takers of  His  happiness.  (John  xiii. 
5 — 15.)  It  is  considered  disrespectful 
to  enter  a  room  without  taking  off  the 
outer  covering  of  the  feet.  It  is  equiva- 
lent to  uncovering  the  head  in  Europe. 
It  was  likewise  a  mark  of  homage. 
(Ex.  ill.  5.)  The  ancient  Egyptian 
priests  ofBciated  barefoot ;  and,  it 
would  appear,  from  the  frequent  wash- 
ings of  the  feet  adjoined  by  the  law, 
that  the  Hebrew  priests  served  in  the 
tabernacle  with  their  feet  naked,  as 
they  did  afterwards  in  the  temple. 
**To  be  under  any  one's  feet,"  denotes 
subjection ;  in  allusion  to  conquerors 
setting  their  feet  upon  the  neck  or  body 
of  the  chiefs  whom  they  had  vanquish- 
ed. (Josh.  X.  24 ;  2  Sam.  xx.  39  ;  Ps. 
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viii.  6 ;  xviii.  4 ;  xlvii.  4 ;  1  Cor.  xt. 
25;  Heb.  ii.  8.)  This  caatom  is  fre- 
quently figured  on  the  monuments  of 
Kgypt  and  Assyria.  So  "  to  be  at  the 
feet  of  any  one,"  is  used  for  being  at 
the  service  of  any  one,  (Ex.  xi.  8,)  fol- 
lowing him,  ( Judg.  iv.  10 ;  1  Sam.  xxy. 
43,)  or  of  willingly  receiving  his  iu- 
stmctions.  (Deut.  xxxiii.  3;  Xuke  x. 
39 ;  Acts  xxii.  3.)  **To  set  one'srfoot" 
in  a  place,  signifies  to  take  possession 
of  it ;  (Deut.  i.  36 ;  ii.  6 ;  xi.  24  ;  Isa. 
Ix.  13;  Ezek.  xliii.  7;)  and  <'to  fall  at 
thefeef'of  any  oneis  to  render  homage. 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  24 ;  2  Kings  iv.  37 ;  Est. 
viii.  3.)  **Lamei)ess  of  the  feet"  or 
"halting/* generally  denotes  affliction 
or  calamity ;  (Ps,  xxv.  16 ;  xxxviii.  17: 
Jer.  XX.  10 ;  Mic.  iv.  6 ;)  and  being  ^*feet 
to  the  lame"  is  affording  assistance  to 
the  miserable  and  helpless.  ^Job  xxix. 
15.;  The  Hebrews  frequently  used  the 
word  "feet"  to  express  the  parts  and 
the  acts  which  modesty  forbids  to  name. 
Hence  such  phrases  as  "from  between 
his  feet,"  from  his  seed  or  offspring ; 
(Gen.  xlix.  18 ;)  "from  between  her 
feet,"  from  her  womb ;  (Deut.  xxviii. 
57,  margin  ;)  "hair  of  the  feet."  i.e.,  of 
the  pudenda;  (Isa.  vii.  20;)  "water  of 
the  teet,"  urine.  (Isa.  xxxvi.  12.)  The 
phrase  "to  cover  the  feet,"  (Judg.  iii. 
24 ;  1  Sam.  xxiv.  3,)  does  not  mean  to 
lie  down  for  sleep,  but  is  an  euphemism 
for  to  satisfy  a  call  of  nature.  (Judg. 
iii.  24,  margin ;  Jos.  Ant.  vi.  13.  4.) 

FELIX  =  fortunate.  The  Boman 
procurator  of  Judea,  about  a.d.  52 — 
59,  after  Cumanus  and  before  Festus. 
He  was  a  freed  man  of  the  emperor 
Claudius.  He  first  married  Drusilla,  a 
grand -daughter  or  niece  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra;  and  afterwards  another 
Drusilla,  the  daughter  of  Herod  Agrip- 
pa  I.,  whom  he  persuaded  to  leave  her 
husband — Azizus,  kingof  Emesa — and 
marry  him.  By  this  marriage  Felix 
had  ason  who  perished  with  his  mother 
in  an  eruption  of  Mount  ITesuvius. 
Sentonius  calls  him  the  husband  of 
three  queens  or  royal  ladies.  (Seut 
Claud.  28.)  His  administration  in 
ffudea  was  cruel  and  vindictive ;  and 
Tacitus  says  of  him:  "he  exercised] 
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regal  power  with  the  disposition  of  a 
slave.  (Hist.  v.  0.)  He  was  recalled 
by  Nero,  and  escaped  punishment  only 
through  the  influence  of  his  brother 
Pallas.  Paul  being  brought  to  Csesarea, 
Felix  treated  him  leniently,  hoping  he 
would  procure  his  liberty  by  a  bribe. 
Paul  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
Felix,  that  he,  and  Drusilla  who  was  a 
Jewess,  might  hear  from  him  some  ac- 
count of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
Apostle  discoursed  concerning  "right- 
eousness, temperance,  and  judgment  to 
come ;"  so  that  Felix  was  alarmed  in 
view  of  his  own  sins,  and  of  their  im- 
pending punishment.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  the  impression  was  merely 
transient ;  for  he  kept  the  Apostle  in 
custody  two  years  without  any  warrant 
or  just  cause,  and  postponed  the  inquiry 
respecting  his  own  salvation,  until  a 
more  convenient  season.  (Acts  xxiii. 
24,  26;  xxiv.  3,  22—27;  xxv.  14.)- 
See  Drusilla. 

FELLOWSHIP.— See  Communiow. 

FENCED  CITIES.— See  City. 

FENS.— See  Marsh. 

FEBRET.  The  Hebrew  word  ana- 
kah  rendered  "ferret,"  denotes  a  species 
of  reptile,  probably  of  the  /izarcf  genus, 
having  its  name  from  its  moaning  cry. 
(Lev.  xi.  30.)  The  Septuagint  and 
Vulgate  render  it  the  mus  araneus= 
"shrew-mouse."  Some  understand  the 
lacerto  aeckOf  &\iz&rd  of  a  reddish  gray, 
spotted  with  brown,  to  be  intended 
It  is  found  in  the  countries  bordering 
the  Mediterranean ;  and  emits  an  odd 
sound,  especially  in  the  night,  from  its 
throat,  not  unlike  that  of  a  frog. 

FEBBY-BOAT.  The  Hebrew  word 
aharah^  rendered  "ferry-boat,"  desig- 
nates a  crossing  place  ;  and  may  denote 
a  raft  or  float,  used  for  crossing  the 
Jordan.  (2  Sam.  xix.  18 ;  Jos.  Ant.  vii. 
2.  23.)  The  Hebrews  were  undoubt- 
edly acquainted  with  the  floats  used  in 
crossing  the  Nile.  They  were  bundles 
of  reeds  floated  by  calabashes  or 
earthen  pitchers.  These  may  have 
been  the  boats  made  of  papyrus.  (Isa. 
xviii.  2.)  So  also  the  boats  used  on 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  were 
constructed  with  reeds  and  wiUow. 
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thickly  coated  with  bitumen,  or  a  coyer- 
ing  of  skin. — See  Fobd. 

FES>TUS=/esUve,  The  Roman  pro- 
curator of  Jadea,  about  jl.d.  69 — 62 ; 
sent  bjr  Nero  to  supersede  Felix.  To 
please  the  Jews,  Felix,  when  recalled 
to  liome,  left  Paul  in  prison  at  Ciesarea. 
(Acts  xxiT.  27.)  When  Festus  arrired, 
he  heard  the  Apostle  on  the  charges 
alleged  against  him  bj  the  Jews.  But 
in  the  exercise  of  his  right  as  a  Roman 
t:itizen  Paul  appealed  nnto  Cnsar,  and 
was  accordingly  sent  to  Rome  for  trial. 
Festud  died  in  Jndea,  jld.  62;«nd  was 
succeeded  by  Albinus.  (Acts  xxy.  1-24; 
XX vi.  24 — 32 ;  Jos.   Wars  ii.  xiv.  1.) 

FETTERS.— See  CnjuN. 

FEVER.  The  Hebrew  word  kad- 
dahhath  signifies  a  burning/ever  ;  (Ler. 
XX  vi.  16;  Dent,  xxviii.  22;)  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  andtheNew  Testament  it  is 
termed  puretotsr&fiejy-heatj  a  fever, 
(Deut  xxviii.  22 ;  Matt.  viii.  15 ;  Mark 
i.  31 ;  Luke  ir.  38 ;  John  It.  52 ;  Acts 
xxviii.  8.)  We  have  no  means  of  de- 
termining what  kind  of  fever  is  to  be 
understood ;  but  we  know  that  hectic, 
pestilential,  and  tertian  fevers  are  pre- 
valent in  the  East. 

FIG-TREE.  The  Hebrew  word 
ieenah,  designates  the  Jicus  caricoy  or 
fi;;-tree,  which  is  common  in  Palestine 
and  the  East,  and  flourishes  with  the 
greatest  luxuriance,  spontaneously  in 
in.  the  open  country.  (Deut.  viii.  8 ; 
Knm.  xiii.  23.)  It  has  a  smooth  stem^ 
which  is  seldom  quite  straight;  and 
is  covered  with  a  gray  bark ;  the  leaves 
are  of  the  shape  of  a  heart,  with  three 
or  five  lobes,  and  are  indented ; 
the  upper  side  is  rough,  the  lower  is 
covered  with  fine  hair.  The  fmit 
makes  its  appearance  before  the  leaves, 
but  not  before  the  flowers  or  blossom 
•  which  lies  concealed  within  a  hollow, 
fleshy  receptacle.  (Hab.  iii.  17.)  Tra- 
vellers describe  the  shade  of  the  fig- 
tree  as  yery  pleasant.  To  *'sit  under 
one's  own  vine  and  fig-tree,"  is  a  sym- 
bol of  a  quiet  and  happy  life.  (1  Kings 
iv.  25 ;  Zech.  iii.  10 ;  Mic.  iv.  4.)  There 
are  three  descriptions  of  fruit,  which 
the  tree  bears,  almost  throughout  the 
whole  year,  but  at  different  periods:  1. 
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The  eor/y^p  is  fully  ripe  about  the  mid- 
dle or  end  of  June ;  and  being  the  first 
kind  of  fruit  in  the  year,  was  reckoned 
a  great  dainty.  As  soon  as  they  are 
ripe,  they  fall  off  the  tree.  (Sol.  Song  ii. 
18 ;  Isa.  xxviii.  4  ;  Jer.  xxlv.  2^ ;  Isah, 
iii.  12.)  2.  The  summer  Jig  shows  it- 
self in  the  middle  of  June,  when  the 
early  fig  is  ripe;  but  does  not  itself 
ripen  until  August.  8.  The  winter  fig 
appears  in  August,  when  the  last  men- 
tioned is  ripe,  and  it  ripens  late  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  tree  has  lost  its 
foliage.  In  mild  winters,  fruit  is  found 
on  the  tree  even  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary. This  kind  of  fig  is  larger  than  the 
former,  of  an  oblong  shape  and  violet 
colour.  Figs  were  not  only  eaten  when 
fresh,  but  were  preserved  in  great  quan- 
tities both  for  Lome  consumption  and 
for  exportation.  There  were  two  mpdea 
of  preservation :  either  by  pressing  a 
number  of  figs  so  closely  together  that 
they  formed  one  adhesive  lump,  or  by 
pounding  them  into  a  mass  of  uniform 
consistence ;  and,  in  both  cases,  they 
were  formed  into  round  or  square  cakes ; 
sometimes  of  the  shape  of  bricks.  (I 
Sam.  xxy.  18 ;  xxx.  12 ;  2  Kings  xx. 
7  ;  1  Chron.  xii.  40 ;  Isa.  xxxviii.  21.) 
Dried  figs  seem  to  be  denoted  in  2  Sam. 
xvi.  1 ;  Jer.  xl.  10 ;  Am.  viii.  1.2,  by 
the  term,  *<  summer  fruits."  That  the 
fig-tree,  clothed  with  foliage,  but  which 
bore  no  kind  of  fruit  whatever,  con- 
demned by  Christ  as  altogether  useless, 
was  intended  to  be  an  emblem  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  appears  probable  from 
the  circumstance,  that  in  another  para* 
ble,  (Luke  xiii.  6—9,)  He  compares 
that  people  to  a  fig-tree,  whose  proprie- 
tor had  for  three  years  sought  fruit  from 
it  in  vain,  and  therefore  gave  orders  to 
the  gardener  to  cut  it  down,  but  at  his 
earnest  entreaty  spared  it  yet  another 
year.  (Matt.  xxi.  19  ;  Mark  xi.  18.) — 
See  Sycamore. 

FIGURE.— See  Type. 

FILE.  The  Hebrew  word  pitzriah, 
rendered  **  file,"  signifies  dulness,  bhtnt' 
ness ;  hence  the  passage  should  read, 
"when  notches  were  in  the  edges  of 
the  plough-shares,  and  of  the  coulters, 


etc."  (I  Sam.  xiii,  21.) 
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FINER.  A  worker  in  metals,  a  re- 
finer, specially,  of  gold  and  silver; 
(Pror.  xxT.  4  Q  a  founder ;  (Jndff.  xvii. 
4;)  a  goldsmith.  (Isa.  xli.  7.)  The  an- 
cient Egyptains  carried  the  working  of 
metals  to  an  extrordinarj  degree  of  per- 
fection ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Hebrews  derived  their  knowledge  of 
these  arts  from  this  source.  The  "  fining 
pot,"  was  the  crucible,  in  which  the  pre- 
cious metals  were  smelted  and  purified 
with  fire,  and  thus  separated  from  the 
scoria.    (Prov.  xvii.  3 ;  xxvii.  21.) 

FINES.  In  some  instances,  by  the 
Mosaic  law,  the  amount  of  a  fine,  or 
of  an  indemnification  that  was  to  be 
made,  was  determined  by  the  person 
who  had  been  injured;  in  other  in- 
stances it  was  fixed  by  the  judge,  and 
in  others  was  defined  by  the  law.  (Ex. 
xxi.  19—^6 ;  Deut.  xxii.  19—29.)  Two- 
fold, four-fold,  and  even  five-fold  resti- 
tution of  things  stolen,  and  restitution 
of  property  unjustly  retained,  with 
twenty  per  cent  oyer  and  above,  was 
required.  Thus,  if  a  man  killed  a  beast, 
he  was  to  make  it  good,  beast  for  beast. 
(Lev.  XX iv.  18.)  If  an  ox  pushed  or 
gored  another  man's  servant  to  death, 
his  owner  was  bound  to  pay  for  the  ser- 
vant thirty-shekels  of  silver.  (Ex.  xxi. 
32.)  In  the  case  of  one  man's  ox  push- 
ing or  goring  another's  to  death,  the 
living  ox  was  sold,  and  the  price,  to- 
gether with  the  dead  one,  equally  di- 
vided between  both  owners.  (Ex.  xxi. 
35.)  If,  however,  the  ox  had  previously 
been  notorious  for  pushing,  and  the 
owner  had  not  taken  care  to  confine 
him,  he  was  obliged  to  give  another  to 
the  man  whose  ox  had  been  gored,  and 
the  dead  ox  he  got  himself.  (Ex.  xxi. 
36.)  If  a  man  let  a  pit  belonging  to 
him  remain  open,  and  another  man's 
beast  fell  into  it,  the  owner  of  the  pit 
was  obliged  to  pay  for  the  beast,  and 
had  it  for  the  payment.  (Ex.  xxi.  33, 34.) 
When  a  fire  was  kindled  in  the  fields, 
and  did  any  damage,  he  who  kindled 
it  was  obliged  to  make  the  damage 
good.    (Ex.  xxii.6 .) 

FINGER.  The  "  finger  of  God  "  sig- 
nifies the  manifestation  of  His  power. 
The  Egyptian  magicians,  terrified  by  the 
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numerous  plagues  inflicted  upon  their 
country,  at  length  said,  "Thisisthefin- 
gerofGod."  (Ex.viii.l9.)  Thetablesof 
the  law  were  written  by  the  ''finger  of 
God."(£x.xxxi..l8.)  The  heavens  are 
s&id  to  be  the  work  of  ''God's  fingers." 
(Ps.  viii.  3.)  And  Christ  cast  out  devils 
with  "the  finger"  qr  power  of  God. 
(Luke  xi.  20.)  To  "  put  forth  the  fin- 
ger," is  a  bantering  insulting  gesture. 
(Isa.  Iviii.  9.)  "Four  fingers  thick," 
equivalent  to  the  handbreath,  occurs 
as  a  measure,  in  Jer.  lii.  21. 

FIR-TREE.— See  Cypress. 

FIRE.  The  Hebrews  were  not  al- 
lowed to  kindle  a  fire  on  the  Sabbath 
for  the  purpose  of  cooking  victuals. 
(Ex.  xvl.  23 ;  xxxiii.  3.)  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  use  of  fire  for 
warmth,  on  the  Sabbath-day,  was  in- 
cluded in  this  interdiction.  Fire  fell 
from  heaven  to  consume  the  victims 
sacrificed  to  Jehovah,  and  was  an  indi- 
cation of  His  approbation.  (Gen.  iv.  4 ; 
Lev.  ix.  24;  .ludg.  xiii.  19,  20;  2 
Chron.  vii.  1 ;  1  Kings  xviii.  38.)  Tho 
fire  which  descended  from  heaven  upon 
the  altar,  in  the  tabernacle,  and  also 
upon  that  in  the  temple,  was  con- 
stantly fed  and  preserved  by  the 
priests,  and  was  regarded  as  celestial 
or  hallowed  fire.  In  the  sacerdotal  scr> 
vices  no  fire  but  that  of  the  altar  of 
burnt  offerings  could  lawfully  be  used. 
(Lev.  X.  8 ;  Num.  iii.  4,  26,  61 ;  Isa. 
xxxi.  9.)  We  have  no  account  of  any 
supernatural  fire  being  kindled  for  the 
second  temple.  The  "fire  of  the  Lord," 
or  "  from  heaven,"  also  denotes  light- 
ning. (1  Kings  xviii.  38 ;  2  Kings  i.  10, 
12,  14;  Job  i.  16;  Ex.  ix.  23.)  Fire 
is  often  used  as  the  symbol  of  tne  pre- 
sence of  Jehovah.  (Gen.  iii.  24 ;  Ex. 
iii.  2  ;  xix,  18  ;  Isa.  vi.  4 ;  Ezek.  i.  4 ; 
Rev.  i.  14 ;  Dan.  vii.  10.])  He  not  only 
accepts  the  homage  of  His  people,  (Isa. 
iv.  4,  5 ;  Heb.  xii.  29,)  but  consumes 
in  His  anger  those  who  reject  His  grace 
and  mercy.  (Deut.  xxxii.  22 ;  Isa.  x. 
17 ;  Jer.  iv.  4 ;  Esek.  xxii.  21 ;  2  Thess. 
i.8.)  The  enlightening  and  sanctifying 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  com- 
pared to  fire ;  (Isa.  iv.  4,  5 ;  Matt.  iii. 
11 ;  Acts  ii.  3 ;)  impregnating  with  its 
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own  spirit  all  human  institutions,  pn- 
rif  jing  whatever  will  submit  to  purifi- 
cation, and  destroying  what  is  incapable 
of  purification.  (Luke  xil.  49, 50.)  The 
words  of  God  are  said  to  operate  like 
fire.  (Jer.  v.  14;.xxiii.  29;  Isa.  vi.  6; 
Hab.  iii.  6.)  Severe  trials,  afflictions, 
and  persecutions,  are  symbolized  by 
fire ;  (Fs.  Ixvi.  12 ;  Isa.  xlil.  25 ;  Ixvi. 
15,  16 ;  Ezek.  xxii.  20 ;  Zech.  xiii.  9 ; 
Luke  xii.  49;  1  Cor.  iii.  13,  15;  1 
Pet.  i.  7 ;  iv.  12 ;)  so  also  war  and  des- 
truction. (Num.  xxi.  28 ;  Judg.  ix.  15, 
20 ;  Isa.  vii.  4 ;  1.11;  i.  31 ;  xxx.  30 ; 
Job.  XV.  34.)  The  eternal  punishments 
of  the  wicked  in  hell,  are  symbolized 
by  fire  that  shall  never  be  extinguished. 
(Matt.  V.  22 ;  xxv.  41 ;  Mark  ix.  43,  44; 
Luke  xvi.  23,  24;  Rev.  xiv.  10,  11; 
xxi.  8.") 

FIREPAN.— See  Cesser. 

FIRKIN.  The  Greek  word  metre- 
tesj  rendered  ''firkin,"  desigpiated  an 
Attic  measure  for  liquids,  equivalent  to 
nearly  nine  Eneish  gallons.  (John  ii. 
6.)  But  Josepnus  identifies  it  with 
the  Hebrew  bath. — See  Bath. 

FIRMAMENT.  The  Hebrew  word 
rakia,  rendered  "  firmament,"  signifies 
an  expanse^  the  expanse  of  heaven ; 
(Gen.  i.  6--20 ;  Ps.  xix.  1 ;)  above 
which  was  the  throne  of  tfehovah. 
(Ezek.  i.  22— 26 ;  x.  i.)  The  Hebrews 
speak  of  the  firmament  as  being  spread 
out  like  a  hemispheric  arch  over  the 
earth ;  (Ex.  xxiv.  10 ;  Dan.  xii.  3 ;)  in  it 
were  placed  the  stars ;  (Gen.  i.  14 — 1 7 ;) 
and^above  it  was  the  celestial  ocean, 
i.e.,  the  clouds  whence  rain  descended 
upon  the  earth.  (Gen.  i.  7 ;  vii.  11 ;  Ps. 
civ.  3 ;  cxlviii.  4.^  The  true  state  of 
the  case,  that  the  firmament  was  a 
mere  expanse,  was  not  unknown  to  the 
Hebrews.  (Gen.  ii.  6;  Job.  xxxvi. 
27,  28.) 

FIRST-BORN.  The  first-born  son 
among  the  Hebrews  enjoyed  special 
privileges  above  his  brethren ;  (Deut. 
xxi.  15—17 ;)  he  had  an  authority  over 
those  who  were  younger.  (Gen.  xxv. 
23 ;  xxvii.  29 ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  3.)  The 
paternal  blessing  was  in  a  peculiar  sense 
the  right  of  the  first-bom.  Before 
the  time  of  Moses,  the  privileges  of 
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birthright  might  be  forfeited,  or  trans- 
ferred to  a  younger  child ;  (Gen.  xxv. 
31—33 ;  xxvii.  19—36 ;  xlvui.  18,  19 ;) 
but  the  practice  occasioned  much  con- 
tention, and  a  law  was  enacted  over- 
ruling it.  (Deut  xxi.  15—17.)  The 
first-bom  received  a  double  portion  of 
the  estate ;  (^Gen.  xlviii.  5 — 8 ;  Deut. 
xxi.  17;)  he  was  also  the  priest  of  the 
whole  family ;  but  the  honour  of  exer- 
cising this  office  was  transferred,  by  the 
command  of  God,  from  the  tribe  of 
Reuben,  to  whom  it  belonged  by  right 
of  primogeniture,  to  that  of  Levi.  (Num. 
iii.  12 — 18 ;  viii.  18.)  Hence  the  first* 
bom  of  the  other  tribes  were  to  be  re- 
deemed, at  a  valuation  made  by  the 
priest  not  exceeding  five  shekels,  from 
serving  God,  in  that  capacity.  (Num. 
xviii.  15, 16 ;  Luke  ii.  22.)  In  some  of 
these  privileges  we  perceive  the  pe- 
culiar force  and  appropriateness  of  the 
titles,  "first-begotten,"  "first-born "or 
heir,  etc.,  given  to  the  Divine  Redeemer. 
(Ps.  Ixxxix.  27 ;  Rom.  viii.  29 ;  Col.  i. 
15—18 ;  Heb.  i.  2—6 ;  Rev.  ii.  5,  11.) 
The  destruction  of  the  first-born,  by 
an  epidemic,  was  the  tenth  and  last 
plague  inflicted  on  the  Egyptians.  (Ex. 
xi.  1—8 ;  xii.  29,  30.^  It  must  not  be 
inferred  that  none  of  the  first-bora  re- 
mained alive  in  the  land,  or  that  none 
besides  the  first-born  died;  since  in  every 
house  there  may  not  have  been  a  first- 
born: "There  was  no  house  in  which 
there  was  not  one  dead."  (Ex.  ix  15.) 
Among  the  Hebrews,  the  firstling  of 
every  clean  beast  was  offered  at  the 
sanctuary,  not  to  be  redeemed,  but  to 
be  killed ;  an  unclean  beast,  a  horse,  an 
ass,  or  a  camel,  was  either  redeemed  or 
exchanged;  an  ass  was  redeemed  by  a 
lamb  or  five  shekels;  if  not  redeemed, 
it  was  killed.  The  redemption  money 
became  part  of  the  sacred  revenue.  (Ex. 
xiii.  2, 11 — 15;  Num.  iii.  12,  13;  xviii. 
1&— 17;Lev.  xxvii.  26, 27;  Deut.  xxiii. 
18.) — See  Inheritance. 

FIRST-FRUITS.  The  Hebrews 
presented  part  of  the  fruits  of  tiie  har- 
vest, as  an  expression  of  submission,  de- 
Sendence,  and  thankfulness  to  Jehovah, 
'he  first  sheaf  of  barley  on  the  second 
day  of  the  Passover,  and  the  first  loavea 
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on  the  feast  of  the  Pentecost,  were  of- 
fered  as  a  heare  offering,  in  the  name 
of  the  people.  But  individuals  also 
were  bound  to  offer  the  first-fruits  of 
the  Tine,  of  fruit  trees,  and  of  their 
grain,  honej",  and  wool ;  by  means  of 
which  offerings  they  exhibited  thatgra- 
titude  which  was  due  to  Jehorah,  for 
the  country  He  had  given  them.  The 
offerings  thus  made  became  the  proper- 
ty of  the  priests.  (Ex.  xxiii.  19;  Lev. 
ii.  12 ;  xix.  23, 24;  xxiii.  10, 17 ;  Num. 
XV.  17 — 21 ;  xviii.  11,  18  ;  Deut.  xviii. 
4;  xxvi.  1 — 11.)  It  appears  from  Deut 
xxvi.  1—11,  that  what  are  denominated 
the  '*  second  first-fruits"  were  appropri- 
ated to  the  encharistical  sacrifices,  and 
were  consumed  in  the  feasts  which  were 
made  from  them.  Accordingly  every 
Hebrew  was  commanded  when  he 
brought  his  basket  to  the  tabernacle  or 
the  temple,  to  set  it  down  before  the 
altar,  and  return  thanks  with  a  loud 
voice  to  Jehovah,  who  had  given  to  his 
undeserving  countrymen  so  rich  an 
inheritance.  The  '^first-fmita  of  the 
Spirit"  are  the  earnest,  the  pledge  of 
future  and  still  higher  gifts.  (Rom.  viii. 
2^.)  Christ  is  called  "the  first-fruits 
of  them  that  slept,"  i.e.,  the  first  who 
was  raised  from  the  dead  to  die  no  more, 
the  pledge  of  the  resurection  of  His 
people,  in  the  harvest  at  the  end  of  the 
world.  Q  Cor.  xv.  20, 23;  xvi.  15 ;  Rom. 
zi.  16;  James  i.  18;  Rev.  xiv.  4.) 

FISH.  The  Hebrews  had  few  names, 
if  any,  for  particular  fishes.  (Qeu.  ix 
2:  Num.  xi.  22;  Jon.  ii.  1,  10;  Matt, 
vii.  10:  xiv.  17;  xv.  84;  Luke  v.  6; 
John  xxi.  6;  viii.  11.)  In  the  Mosaic 
law,  the  species  proper  for  food  are  dis- 
tinguished by  having  scales  and  fins, 
whether  living  in  rivers,  lakes,  or  seas  ; 
while  those  without  scales  and  fins  are 
held  to  be  unclean.  (Ley.  xi.  9 — 12  ; 
Num.  xi.  4.)  The  Hebrews  would  un- 
doubtedly be  acquainted  with  several 
species  of  fish,  found  in  the  seas,  rivers, 
and  lakes,  bordering  the  Promised 
Land.  The  following  among  the  numer- 
ous species,  have  been  noticed  by  re- 
cent naturslists  and  travellers: — 

MeiUterransan  Sea, — Several  species 
of  Sargus  or  Sheepshead,  Porch,  Mer- 
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row,  Gurnard,  Mackerel,  Scad,  Ray 
Pilot-fish,  Parrot-fish,  Flying-fish,  Sea- 
Camel,  Sea-Mullets,  Sturgeon,  Dol- 
phin, Sea-devil,  Pike,  Cat  or  Sheat- 
fish,  Serran,  Basse,  Saw-fish,  Cod^ 
Herrings,  Shad,  Flat-fish,  Rock-fish, 
Sharks,  and  great  Sea-bream;  also 
Cetaceans  or  the  Whale  tribe,  are 
found  in  this  Sea.  Also  Oysters,Oniscus, 
Pinna  muricata.  Craw-fish,  Cuttle-fish, 
and  the  Murex,  which  furnished  the 
celebrated  Tynan  purple,  are  found 
upon  some  parts  of  the  coast.  The 
Running  Crab,  abounds  on  the  coasts 
about  Egypt  and  Syria. 

Med  Sea. — Porpoises,  Sharks,  the 
Tun  which  is  a  species  of  Halicore, 
Cat  or  Sheat-fish,  Barbers,  Leaping  Ca- 
ranx.  Perch,  Merrow,  Pilot-fish,  Sea- 
Mullets,  Sea-devil,  Bousv;  a  species  of 
Cod,  called  Leeche;  and  a  species  of 
fish  resembling  a  Turbot,  are  found  in 
this  Sea.  Several  species  of  shell-ani- 
mals, and  diminutive  Crabs,  abound 
upon  the  sands. 

Ztolse  of  TibenoB, — A  great  number 
of  edible  fishes,  of  several  species,  in- 
cluding several  sorts  of  Carp  or  Binny, 
the  Karmut,  Hafafi,  Perch,  a  flat-fish 
called  Mesht,  and  a  fish  called  Abon 
Sooku,  are  found  in  this  Lake.  Some 
of  the  same  species  of  fish  are  met  with 
here,  as  in  the  Nile.  The  fishes  found  in 
the  Jordan  are  mainly  the  same  as  are 
found  in  the  Lakes  Merom  andTiberias. 
The  streams,  Sheriat  el  Mandhur  or 
Yarmuk,  and  the  Zurka,  which  flow 
into  the  Jordan,  are  full  of  fish,  in 

feneral  small,  but  of  excellent  flavour, 
n  asmall  Lake  near  the  castle  Mezereib 
there  is  an  abundance  of  fish,  not  in- 
ferior in  beauty  to  our  gold  and  silver 
fishes.  It  idso  abounds  with  Carp,  and 
a  species  called  Emshatt.  The  fisheries 
of  the  Lakes  Merom  and  Tiberias  are 
usually  farmed  out  by  the  government. 
Euphrates  and  TiffrU. — Among  the 
more  remarkable  species  in  the  waters 
of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  are  the  Al- 
eppo eel,  Black-fish,  Binny,  and  several 
others:  the  Carp  is  the  most  common 
fish  of  Upper  jSuphrates  and  of  the 
pond  of  Abraham  at  Urfah.  In  the 
Lake  of  Antioch,  Aleppo  eel,  Carp  and 
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Black  Fish  are  found.  Trout  are  com- 
mon in  Taurus.  Among  the  species 
noticed  in  the  small  river  Kowick,  are 
the  Loche,  Binnj,  Barbel,  Chub,  Carp, 
the  Aleppo  eel,  and  several  others.  A 
species  of  Crab  is  found  in  the  rivers 
of  Sjria,  which  is  esteemed  one  of 
the  greatest  delicacies  of  the  table. 
It  strays  from  the  river,  and  feeds 
upon  the  ripe  fruit  scattered  upon  the 
ground. 

iViVe. — Of  fishes  found  in  the  Nile 
are  the  Herring;  also  the  Nile  Salmon, 
one  of  which  has  been  known  to  weigh 
a  hundred  pounds.  Several  species  of 
Mormyrus  are  common  to  the  Nile  and 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  Perch,^  Mullett, 
Eels,  Shad,  and  Bechir,  also  inh^it 
the  waters  of  Egypt;  besides  a  fish 
called  Tetraodon,  to  eat  of  which,  it  is 
said,  causes  instant  death.  The  right 
of  fishing  on  the  canals  and  lakes  of 
Egypt  is  annually  farmed  out  by  the 
government  to  certain  individuals,  who 
pay  large  sums  for  the  privilege. 

The  fishermen  of  Egjrpt  and  Tyre 
are  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. (Isa.  xix.  8 — 10;  Ezek.  xxvi.  5; 
xxix.  i,  5;  xlvii.  10;  Neh.  xiii.  16.) 
And,  from  the  ancient  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, it  appears  that  there  is  no  mode 
of  fishing  now  in  use,  which  was  not 
known  and  practised  by  those  ancient 
nations.  (Jer.  xvi.  16;  Job  xli.  2 — 7; 
Ezek.  xxix.  4;  Amos  iv.  2.)  The  art 
of  curing  fish,  also,  was  well  understood 
in  Egypt,  and  unquestionably  in  Fhen- 
icia.  The  Hebrew  words  dag  gadol, 
rendered  "great  fish,"  (Jon.  i.  17,) 
and  the  Greek jbetos,  rendered  "whale,'* 
(Matt.  xli.  iO,)  signify  any  large  Jish, 
or  huge  sea  monster.  Petrified  fishes 
and  snells  abound  in  the  calcareous 
strata,  in  several  parts  of  Syria  and 
Palestine. 

FISH  GATE— See  Gatb. 

FITCHES.  The  Hebrew  word 
ketzahh,  rendered  "fitches,"  i.e.,  vetches, 
denotes  the  Nigella  sativa,  the  black 
poppy  or  black  cummin.  (Isa.  xxviii. 
25,  27.)  This  plant  is  an  exception  in 
the  order  Banunculaceae,  to  which  it 
belongs ;  the  other  species  beiuff 
poisonous,  but  this  being  pleasant  and 
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aromatic,  was  used  by  the  Hebrews 
for  the  seasoning  of  food.  They 
cultivated  it  like  cummin  in  ploughed 
fields. — See  Bte. 

FLAG.  The  word  ahhu  rendered 
"meadow,"  (Gen.  xli.  2, 18,)  and  "flajj," 
(Jo6  viii.  11,)  is  an  Egyptian  word,  sig- 
nifying marthgrcus,  reeds,  btUrushes, 
sedge,  everything  green  which  grows  in 
wet  grounds.  (Gen.  xli.  2, 18;  Isa.  xix. 
7 ;  Eccles.  xl.  16.)  The  Hebrew  word 
suphy  rendered  "flogs,"  (Ex.  ii.  3,  5; 
XIX.  6,)  and  "weeds,"  (Jon.  iL  6,)  sig- 
nifies rushy  reed,  sedge,  or  perhaps  alga 
or  sea-weed»  (Jon.  ii.  6.)  Hence  yam 
suph=:Beh  of  sedge,  i.e.,  the  Arabian 
Gulf  or  Red  Sea,  which  abounds  in  sea- 
weed. (Ex.  X.  19;  xiii.  18;  xv.  4; 
Num.  iiv.  25  ;  Deut.  i.  40 ;  Pa.  cvi.  7, 
0,  22;  cxxxvi.  13.)  In  Ex.  u.  8,  5; 
Isa.  xix.  6,  suph  denotes  the  rush,  bul- 
rush, growing  in  the  Nile.  The  aquatic 
plants  of  the  Nile,  particularly  of  the 
lotus  kind,  were  reaped  in  as  regular  as 
the  harvest  of  fiax  and  corn. — SeeBsso. 

FLAGON.  The  Hebrew  word  ash- 
ishah,  rendered  "flsgon,"  does  not  sig- 
nify a  vessel  or  measure,  but^roperlv  a 
pressed  or  compacted  cake  of  dried 
grapes  or  raisins.  (2  Sam.  vi.  19;  1 
Chron.  xvi.  3 ;  Hos.  iii.  1 ;  Sol.  Song, 
ii,  6.)  They  differed  from  dry  grapes 
or  raisins  not  pressed  into  the  form  of 
cakes;  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18 ;)  and  also  from 
figs  pressed  into  cakes.  In  Isa.  xxii. 
24,  the  Hebrew  words  keli  nehalim, 
rendered  "  vessels  of  flagons,"  in  the 
margin,  "instruments  of  viols,"  pro- 
perly signify  "  vessels  of  bottles ;"  the 
term  is  also  rendered  "a  bottle  of 
potters."    (Isa.  xxx.  14,  margin.) 

FLAX.  The  Hebrew  word  pisA^oA  is 
properlvrendered"flax."  In  the  earliest 
ages,  flax — linum  usitatissimum — was 
one  of  the  most  important  objects  of 
agriculture  and  trade  in  Egypt,  and  is 
BO  still.  TEx.  ix.  31 ;  Isa.  ix.  19.) 
Not  only  the  harvest  of  this  plant,  but 
its  manufacture,  is  represented  on  the 
ancient  tombs  of  Egypt ;  and  the 
spinning  of  flax  appears  to  have  em- 
ployed, in  that  country,  whole  com- 
munities. The  "fine  linen"  manu- 
factured from  it  was  used  by  the  £gyp« 
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iians  as  an  article  of  dress,  and  also  for 
enveloping  the  dead  after  embalming. 
Fine  cotton  was  also  much  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  Flax  was  cultivated  in 
Palestine,  even  before  the  Hebrews 
conquered  the  country.  (Josh.  ii.  6.) 
The  spinning  of  flax  and  cotton  was 
anciently  the  labour  of  the  most  noble 
ladies.  (Prov.  xxxi.  13—24;  Hos.  ii. 
5 — 9.)  Lines  and  cords  were  often  made 
of  flax.  (Judg.  XV.  13, 14 ;  Ezek.  xl.3.) 
**  Tow  **  is  mentioned  in  Judg.  xvl.  9 ; 
Isa.  i.  31.  The  word  "  tow,"  in  Isa 
'  xliii.  17,  designates  the  "wick"  of  a 
taper  or  lamp.  The  gentleness  of  Mes- 
siah's reign,  and  His  sympathy  with 
the  broken-hearted,  are  referred  to: 
'*  The  bruised  reed  He  will  not  break, 
and  the  smoking  flax  He  will  not 
quench."  (Isa.  xTii.  3 ;  Matt.  xii.  20.; 
He  will  not  extinguish  the  faint  and 
almost  expiring  light ;  He  will  not 
add  to  their  sorrows ;  but  will  speak 
peace  and  comfort  to  the  oppressed,  and 
atrengthen  the  faith  of  the  wavering. 

FLEA.  This  insect,  in  the  East,  is 
often  used  as  a  popular  emblem  for  in- 
significance. David  in  his  address  to 
Saul,  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  14 ;  xxvi.20,)  likens 
himself  to  a  ''  single  flea ;"  importing, 
that  while  it  cost  Saul  much  pains  to 
catch  him,  he  would  obtain  very  little 
advantage  from  it.  Owing  to  the  habits 
of  the  lower  orders,  fleas  abound  so 
profusely  in  Syria,  especially  during 
the  spring,  in  the  streets,  and  dusty 
bazaars,  tliat  persons  of  condition  al- 
ways change  their  long  dresses  upon 
returning  home.  It  has  been  said  that 
"  the  king  of  the  fleas  holds  his  court 
at  Tiberias;"  but  many  other  places 
produce  them  in  equal  abundance. 

FLESH.  This  term  is  of  extensive 
application  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  animal  creation. 
(Gen.  vi.  13,  17,  19 ;  rii.  15,  16,  21 ; 
viii.  17.)  To  the  human  race,  mankind. 
(Gen  vi.  12 ;  Isa.  xl.  5,  6  ;  Luke  iii.  6 ; 
John  xvii.  2 ;  1  Pet.  i.  24 ;  Rom.  iii. 
20;  Heb.  ii.  14.)  "Flesh,"  or  the 
body,  as  distinguished  from  "soul,"  or 
"  spirit."  (Job  xix.  26 ;  John  vi.  62 ; 
Col.  ii.  5 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  6.)  It  denotes  the 
incarnation  of  Christ.  (John  i.  14 ;  1 
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Tim.  iii.  16;  Heb.  y.  7;  1  John  iv.  2, 3.) 
"Flesh"  is  also  used  for  the  secret 
parts;  (Gen.  xvii.  11 ;  Ex.  xxviii.  42; 
Lev.  XV.  2,  3,  7,  16,  19 ;  Ezek.  xxiii. 
20 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  10 ;  Jude  7 ;  Prov.  v. 
11 ;)  and  for  the  rite  of  circumcision. 
(Gen.  xvii.  11 ;  Kom  ii.  28 ;  2  Cor.  xL 
18 ;  Gal.  iii.  3 ;  Eph.  ii.  11.)  The  term 
"flesh"  also  denotes  the  carnal  nature, 
the  appetites  and  propensities,  which 
in  the  unregenerate,  enslave  the  intel- 
lect, and  keep  the  spirit  under  con- 
demnation. (Rom.  vii.  5  ;  viii.  1, 4,  5, 
8  ;  Gal.  t.  16,  17  ;  Eph.  ii.  3.) 

FLIES.  The  Hebrew  word  zebub 
is  probably  the  general  word  for  "  fly." 
Some  think  that  a  particular  fly  is  to 
be  understood  by  the  "  zebub :"  and  in 
Isa.  vii.  18,  they  refer  it  to  the  large 
and  troublesome  Ethiopian  fly,  called 
zimb  by  the  Arabs.  If  the  poisonoas 
fly,  glosaina  mortisans,  called  tsetse  by 
the  nntives,  which  according  to  Dr. 
Livingstone,  infests  some  districts  of 
South  Africa,  anciently  had  its  habitat 
in  the  region  referred  to  by  the  prophet, 
the  passage  in  Isa.  vii.  18  may  refer  to 
it.  This  insect,  whose  peculiar  buzz 
when  once  heard  by  the  traveller  can 
never  be  forgotten,  is  not  much  larger 
than  the  common  house  fly,  yet  its 
bite  is  certain  death  to  the  ox,  horse, 
and  dog.  The  bite  of  the  tsetse  does 
not  immediately  startle  (he  ox  as  the 
gad-fly  does ;  but  in  a  few  days  ema- 
ciation commences,  and  goes  on  unin- 
terruptedly, sometimes  for  months ; 
and,  as  no  cure  is  known,  the  poor 
animal  perishes  in  a  state  of  extreme 
exhaustion.  The  bite  of  this  insect  is 
perfectly  harmless  in  man ;  and  the 
mule,  ass,  goat,  and  wild  animals 
enjoy  the  same  immunity;  and  even 
calves,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  suck 
the  cows.  The  insect  designated  by 
the  term  cwobf  which  constituted  the 
fourth  plague,  which  fell  upon  the 
Egyptians,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
species  of  gad-fly^  exceedingly  trouble- 
some to  man  and  beast,  and  so  called 
from  its  sucking  the  blood.  (Ex^  viii. 
17—28  ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  46  ;  cv.  31.)  The- 
most  numerous  and  troublesome  insects 
in  Egypt  are  the  flies ;  their  pertinacity 
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wearies  the  most  patient.  Mrs.  Poole 
obsenret :  '*  As  to  the  yermia  of  Egypt, 
I  really  think  that  the  flies  occasion  the 
greatest  annoyance,  so  abundant  are 
they,  and  so  distressing."  The  miracle 
inrolyed  in  the  plagne  of  flies  may,  pro- 
bably, have  consisted,  partly  at  least, 
in  the  insects  being  brought  against 
the  Egyptians  in  so  if^eat  an  abundance 
dnring  winter.  In  Eccl.  x.  1,  it  is  said, 
**  venomous,  or  deadly,  flies  t;ause  the 
apothecary's  ointment  to  stink."  'As 
a  fly,  though  a  diminutive  creature, 
can  taint  and  corrupt  much  precious 
perfume  ;  so  a  small  mixture  of  folly 
and  indiscretion  will  tarnish  the  repu- 
tation of  one  who,  in  other  respects,  is 
very  wise  and  honourable :  and  so  mueh 
the  more,  because  of  the  malignity  and 
ingratitude  of  mankind,  who  are  dis- 
posed rather  to  censure  one  error,  than 
to  commend  many  excellencies. 

FLINT.  The  Hebrew  word  hhalla- 
mishj  rendered  "flint,"  in  Deut.  viii. 
15  ;  xxxii.  13  ;  Job  xxviii.  9  ;  Fs.  cxiv. 
8;  Isa.  1.  7,  seems  to  denote  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  hard  stone  or  rock,  proba- 
bly granite  or  porphyry ;  both  of  which 
are  abundant  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai. 
The  word  tzor=si  sharp  precipitous 
rock,  a  stone,  is  rendered  "flint ;"  (Isa. 
V.  28  ;  Ezek.  iii.  9;)  and  "sharp  stone." 
(Ex.  iv.  25.)  The  silicious  mineral,  flint, 
does  not  seem  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  unless  the  ancient, 
knives  of  stone  were  of  flint.  (Ex.  iv. 
25 ;  Josh.  V.  2, 8.  j  Flint  never  assumes 
the  form  of  rock,  occurring  only  in 
beds,  and  usually  in  the  form  of  nodules, 
or  flat  tabular  masses.  Recent  investi- 
gations have  traced  the  organic  origin 
of  the  flint  ^masses  to  the  f  cecal  pellets 
of  full  fed  whales.  A  thin  section  of 
flint,  placed  under  the  microscope, 
exhibits  the  spicules  of  sponges,  frag- 
ments of  diatomacesB,  and  other  mi- 
croscopic creatures,  which  had  formed 
the  alimentary  matter  of  the  jelly-like 
salpce,  so  abundant  in  the  ocean,  and 
well  known  to  mariners  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  "whale-food."  The  pel- 
lets, discharged  by  the  whale&  thus  con- 
sisting of  Bilicions  matter,  after  repos- 
ing through  geologic  periods  on  the 
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floor  of  the  ocean,  have  been  upheaved 
with  their  calcareous  or  chalky  bed. 
while  the  sea  has  rolled  away  into 
other  channels.  Silex  or  flint  enters 
largely  into  the  composition  of  vege- 
table bodies ;  spirally  into  the  husk 
and  stems  of  wheat  and  other  grasses, 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the 
neatest  amount  of  strength  with  the 
least  amount  of  material.  Flints 
abound  in  nearly  all  the  plains  and 
valleys  through  which  the  Hebrews 
wanJjpred.  In  the  northward  desert, 
low  nills  of  chalk  occur,  as  well  as 
frequent  tracts  of  chalky  soil,  for  the 
most  part  overspread  with  black  flints. 
Chalk  abounds  in  many  parts  of  Pales- 
tine; and  here,  of  course,  as  else- 
where, chalk  and  flint  occur  in  constant 
connection.  The  flinty  nodules  are, 
however,  not  confined  to  the  chalky 
tract«,  but  appear  also  in  the  sandy 
plains  and  valleys 

FLOCK.— See  Fold. 

FLOOD.  The  narrative  of  this  ter- 
rible event — ^which  occurred  about  1G56 
years  after  the  creation  of  Adam, — 
was  probably  written  by  Noah  or  Shem, 
is  fully  given  in  the  venerable  records 
incorporated  by  Moses  in  the  book  of 
Genesis.  (Gen.  vi.  11 — ^viii.  14.)  The 
general  belief  which  has  prevailed,  and 
is  found  in  the  traditional  history  of 
every  region,  respecting  the  deluge,  so 
carefully  described  in  the  inspired  nar- 
rative, is  very  remarkable.  And  the 
very  fact,  that  every  nation  tells  its 
own  story  about  it,  comformably  to  the 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  its  an- 
nals, sufficiently  attests  that  it  must 
have  been  derived  from  one  and  the 
same  locality,  the  seat  of  the  family  of 
Noah,  the  cradle  of  the  human  race, 
before  the  nations  "were  scattered  and 
peeled,"  when  their  language  and  their 
namewereone.  But  it  will  be  observed, 
that  between  theuniversality  of  histori- 
cal tradition,  and  a  geographical  uni- 
f  ersality  of  the  delude  itself,  there  is 
no  necessary  connection.  Indeed  the 
terms  of  the  inspired  narrative  scarcely 
oblige  us  to  unaerstand  a  deluge  simul- 
taneous and  universal  for  evenr  part  of 
the  earth's  surface.    It  is  well  known 
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tHeB  to  the  Christian  flock,  and  the 
joint  participation  of  them  and  the  Jews 
in  all  the  blessings  of  the  common  sal- 
vation,— '*  Other  sheep  I  have,  which 
are  not  of  this  fold :  them  also  I  mast 
bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice ; 
and  there  shall  be  one  fold, — properly 
one  flock,  and  one  Shepherd." 

FOOD.  It  is  impossible  to  say  from 
Scriptnre,  whether  the  antediluvians 
used  animal  food  or  not ;  thonsh  some 
think  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  early 
division  of  animals  into  clean  and  nn- 
clean.  (Gen,vii.  2.)  By  the  Divine  in- 
structions communicated  to  Noah,  all 
that  moved  with  life,  and  therefore,  all 
orders  of  the  animal  kingdom  were  free- 
ly given  as  meat  to  the  human  race,  to 
be  used  as  freely  as  vegetable  food ;  the 
blood  alone  beingforbidden  to  be  used. 
(Gen.  ix.  3, 4.)  But  to  the  Hebrews  a 
series  of  precepts  were  given  by  Jeho- 
vah^through  Moses,  as  to  what  animals 
they  should  abstain  from,  and  as  to 
what  t&ey  should  use.  (Lev.  xi.  3 — 
30;  Deut.  xiv.  4— 21.)  The  food  of  the 
Hebrews  consisted  chiefly  of  bread,  ve- 

getables,  fruits — ^green  and  preserved, 
oney,  milk,  curcU,  cream,  butter,  oil, 
and  cheese.  (Gen.  xxv.  30,  34 ;  Num. 
xi.  4, 5  ;£zek.xvi.  13.)  Flesh  was  served 
up  at  festivals,  or  when  a  stranger  was 
present.  (Gen.  xviii.  7 ;  Deut.  xv.  19, 
20 ;  Luke.  xv.  23.)  The  flesh  of  the 
'*  fatted  calf,"  and  of  fatted  oxen,  were 
peculiarly  esteemed;  (Gen.  xviii.  7; 
xli.  2 ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  20 ;  xxviii.  24;  2 
Sam.  vi.  13 ;)  also  of  the  sheep  and  goat 
kind,  particularly  of  lambs  and  kids. 
The  animal  was  slain  by  the  master  of 
the  family,  and  the  cooking  also  was 
done  by  his  wife.  (Gen.  xviiL  2 — 8 ; 
xxvii.  3, 4, 9, 10;  Jadg.vi.l9.)  All  the 
flesh  of  the  slain  animal,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  preserving  it  in  a  warm  cli- 
mate uncorrupted,  was  commonly  cook- 
ed at  once.— See  Clean,  and  Msalb. 
FOOL.  This  term,  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, denotes  a  stupid  or  absurd  per- 
son,  whose  conduct  is  not  regulated  by 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  religion. 
(Ps.  xiv.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  13;  Prov.  xix. 
1,  29 ;  XX.  3 ;  Matt,  vii.  26 ;  xxiii.  17 ; 
Rom.  i.  22 ;  1  Cor.  i.  27 ;  iv.  10 ;  xv. 
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86.)  The  word  moreh,  rendered  **  thou 
fool,"  signifies  rebel,  apostate,  miscre- 
ant; and  implies  not  only  an  angry 
temper,  by  which  such  severe  language 
is  prompted,  but  a  scornful,  contemp- 
tuous feeling,  which  when  "expressed 
without  cause,"  exposes  the  individual 
who  is  under  its  influence  to  eternal 
punishment.  (Matt.  v.  22.) 

FOOTMAN.  The  Hebrew  word, 
rctglif  rendered  *' footman,"  is  used  only 
in  a  military  sense,  signifying  foot- 
soldier.  (Ex.  xii.  37 ;  Num.  xi.  31 ; 
Judg.  XX.  2 ;  1  Sam.  iv.  10 ;  xv.  4  ;  2 
Sam.  X.  6 ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  4 ;  xix.  18 ; 
Jer.  xii.  50  The  word  ratZf  rendered 
"post,"  (Job  ix.  26 ;  Jer.  li.  31,)  sig- 
fies  a  runner^  courier^  also  a  running 
footman,  who  ran  before  the  chariot 
of  a  prince.  (1  Sam.  viii.  11 ;  2  Sam. 
XV.  1 ;  1  Kings  i.  5.)  Also  the  boefy" 
guard  and  roval  messengers  of  the  Heb- 
rew kings  ;  (1  Sam.  xxii.  17;  2  Kings 
X.  26;  xi.  G;  2  Chron.  xii.  10, 11 ;  xxiii. 
12;  XXX.  6,  10  0  probably  the  same 
who  are  called  ^'Pelethites.'^'Q  Kings 
i.  5,  14, 27 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  1, 3.^  The  same 
term,  rendered  **  posts,"  denotes  the 
mounted  couriers  of  the  Persians,  who 
carried  the  royal  edicts  to  the  provin- 
ces. (Est.  iii.  13, 16 ;  viii.  14.) 

FOOTSTOOL.  Kings  when  en- 
throned in  state,  required  a  "foot- 
stool ;"  at  which  the  applicants  bowed 
down,  and  rendered  homage.  (2  Chron. 
ix.  18.)  The  Divine  glory,  which  re- 
sided between  the  cherubim,  is  repre- 
sented as  using  the  ark  as  a  footstool. 
(1  Chron.  xxviii.  2 ;  Ps.  xcix.  6  ;cxxxil. 
7.)  So  the  earth  is  called  God*s  foot- 
stool by  the  same  expressive  figure 
which  represents  heaven  as  His  throne 
(Ps.  ex.  1 ;  Isa.  Ixvi.  1 ;  Matt.  v.  36.) 

FORD.  The  Jordan,  the  Jabbok, 
and  the  Amon,  had  several  fordable 
places,  which  of  course,  were  more 
numerous  in  summer  than  in  winter  or 
spring,  when  the  streams  were  swollen 
with  the  rains  or  melted  snow.  The 
fords  were  well  known  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, who,  on  several  occasions,  guard- 
ed them,  to  prevent  the  passage  over 
the  rivers.  The  oldest  bridge  existing 
in  Palestine  is  over  the  Joxdan,  north 
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of  the  Lake  Gennesaret.  (Josb.  ii.  7 ; 
Judg.  iiL  28 ;  yii.  24 ;  xii.  5 ;  Qen.  xxxii. 
22;  Isa.  xyi.  2.)— See  Ffbrt-Boat. 

POREHEAD.  Marks  apon  the 
forehead,  for  distingnishing  purposes, 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. In  £zek.  ix.  4,  5,  an  angel  is 
commissioned  to  go  through  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  and  mark  upon  the  forehead 
all  who  should  be  exempted  from 
the  approaching  slaughter.  So  in  Rev. 
Til*  3,  the  mark  or  seal  upon  the  fore- 
heads of  the  Christian  Jews,  was  both 
the  symbol  and  pledge  of  exemption 
from  slaughter,  in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  This  mark  upon  the  fore- 
head, as  the  pledge  of  safety,  is  different 
from  the  name  upon  the  mitre,  which  is 
giren  as  the  reward  of  victory.  (Rev. 
ii.  17.)  Herodotus,  (ii.  113,)  speaks  of 
the  worshippers  of  a  certain  deity  as 
having  his  name  branded  on  them ;  and 
such  was  the  custom  of  the  idolatrous 
Hindus,  in  having  the  tiluk  or  mark 
of  different  colours  placed  upon  the 
forehead,  indicative  of  the  followers  of 
Veeshnu  or  Seeva«  So  also,  the  wor- 
%hippers  of  the  beast  are  represented 
as  bearing  his  mark,  by  having  his 
symbol,  orletters  mystically  expressing 
his  name,  impressed  on  their  right 
hand,  or  upon  their  foreheads,  as  the 
token  of  their  subjection  to  him.  (Rev. 
xiii.  16 — 18  ;  xlv.  9,  11 ;  x?i.  2 ;  xix. 
20 ;  XX.  4 ;  8  Mace.  ii.  29.)  In  Isa.  iii. 
24,  a  "burning"  or  brand,  is  mentioned 
as  a  mark  of  servile  disgrace.  The 
Romans  usually  marked  their  soldiers 
in  the  hand;  and  their  slaves  in  the 
forehead, 

FOREIGNER.  A  sojourner  or 
stranger,  living  in  another  country 
without  the  rights  of  a  citizen.  (Ex. 
xii*  45 ;  Fs.  xxxix.  12 ;  Eph.  ii.  19.) 
Though  not  permitted  to  take  part  in 
the  civil  or  religious  polity,  foreigners 
were  to  be  treated  with  kindness  by 
the  Hebrews.  (Ex.  xxiii.  9 ;  Lev.  xix. 
10;  XXV.  6;  Deut.  xxiv.  17.)  On  submit- 
ting to  circumcision,  they  were  placed 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  chosen 
people;  (Ex.  xii.  48;)  and  became 
naturalised  in  the  third  generation. 
(Deut  xxii.  7, 8.) — See  Fbbbdom. 
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FOREKNOWLEDGE.    The  attri- 
bute  which    is    commonly    termed 
foreknowledge  or  prescience,  is  de- 
scribed as  something  peculiar  to  the 
essense  or  nature  of  the  Most  High.) 
(Isa.  xii.  22—29 ;  xlu.  8, 9 ;  xliU.  8—13 ; 
xliv.  6—8 ;  xlv.  19—22  ;  xlvi.  9—11 ; 
xlviii.  3 — 8.)  As  we  do  not  know  that 
the  Divine  consciousness  is  subject  to 
the  law  of  succession,  it  would  appear 
that  the  term  "  foreknowledge"  is  used 
in  condescension  to  our  capacity ;  and 
that  He,  whoso  name  is  **Is,  and  Was, 
and  Will  Be,"  CRer.  iv.  8.)  necessarily 
sees,  in  His  high  watch  tower  of  eter- 
nity, all  past  and  future  events,  as  if 
they  were  centered  in  the  instant  now : 
*'0f  His  understanding  there  is  no 
number."  (Ps.cxlvii.  5,  margin.)  And 
as  God  is  the  author  of  creation,  He  must 
be  most  perfectly  acquainted  with  His 
works;  and  nothing  however  minute 
or  recondite,  can  be  unknown  to  Him. 
(Isa.  xl.  28 ;  Frov.  iii.  19,  20 ;  Jer.  Ii. 
15 ;  Fs.  xxxiii.  15 ;  Matt.  x.  29,  30 ; 
Acts  XV.  18 ;  Heb.  iv.  13  ;  1  John  iii. 
20.)    And  it  is  evident  from  the  con* 
stitution  of  the  world,  and  from* the 
prediction  of   future   events,    which 
actually  come  to  pass,  that  God  has  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  future  events  in 
the  natural  world,  and  likewise  of  the 
free  actions  of  His  creatures.  (Jer*  i. 
5 ;  Matt.  xx.  18, 19  ;  xxiv.  2.)    There- 
fore, God  possesses  the  most  perfect 
knowledge,  not  only  of    everything 
which  actually  exists  or  has  existed  ; 
but  also  of  all  things  possible,  whether 
they  are  such  as  shall  hereafter  occur, 
or   whether  they    shall  never  have 
actual  existence.  (Jer.  xxxviii.  17 — 20; 
1  Sam,  xxiii.  11—13;  Matt.  xi.  21—28; 
Luke  X.  13 ;  xxii.  67,  68.)    Yet  the 
Divine  foreknowledge  of  human  actions 
is  not  inconsistent  with  human  free- 
dom ;  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  wide 
distinction  between  the  certainty  of 
His  foreknowledge  of  an  action,  and 
His  foreknowledge  causing  the  certain- 
ty of  the  same  action.    As  human 
actions  are  not  future  because  they  are 
foreknown,   but   foreknown  because 
they  are  future,  the  Divine  prescience 
cannot  impose  any  necessity  upon  the 
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liberty  of  the  human  will.  Arminius 
has  well  observed,  **  It  follows  there- 
fore, that  the  prescience  of  God  is 
infallible  on  account  of  the  infinity  of 
His  knowledge.  This  truth  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  grasping ;  but  the 
mode  hj  which  it  is  a  truth,  is  known 
to  God  alone.  But  since  we  are  not 
able  certainly  to  foreknow  anything  in 
any  other  manner  than  on  account  of 
it  being  dependent  on  an  immutable 
cause; — ^from  this  mode  of  our  own 
certain  foreknowledge  we  form  a  con- 
clusion respecting  the  mode  of  the 
Divine  foreknowledge.  But  we  act  im- 
properly in  thus  determining:  because 
unless  tnis  mode  differ  entirely  from  the 
mode  of  human  prescience,  and  have 
nothinganalogous  to  it,  it  is  not  Di- 
rine.  Human  knowledge,  indeed  pos- 
sesses something  analogous  to  that 
which  is  Divine;  but  the  mocie  of  Di- 
vine knowledge  is  decidedly  transcend- 
ent. But  God  knows  as  infallibly  what 
things  will  happen  contingently,  as 
what  will  happen  necessarily  ;  for  His 
foreknowledge  does  not  depend  upon 
an  immutable  cause  of  the  existence  of 
the  thing,  but  on  the  infinity  of  the 
Divine  knowledge.  And  what  praise 
is  due  to  the  Divine  wisdom,  if  it  there- 
fore foreknow  future  things — because 
God  resolves  to  produce  them  by  such 
a  power  as  the  creatures  cannot  resist  f 
By  a  metalepsis,  therefore,  that  which 
belongs  to  the  foreknowing  Mind  is 
ascribed  to  the  thing  foreknown,  as 
though  an  event  would  necessarily 
happen  because  it  was  infallibly  fore- 
known by  the  Divine  Mind." 

FORERUNNER.  A  precursor,  one 
who  not  only  goes  before  to  a  particu- 
lar place,  to  lead  or  prepare  the  way, 
hut  who  makes  arrangements  for  those 
who  follow.  Spoken  of  Jesus,  the 
High  Priest  of  the  new  dispensation, 
as  entering  before  His  followers  into 
the  heavenly  sanctuary,  and  making? 
expiation  of  perpetual  efficacy  for 
sinners.  (Heb.  vi.  20  ;  ix.  11,  12,  22 — 
26  ;  John  xiv.  2.) 

FORESKIN.— See  Cibctjmcision. 

FOREST.  Tracts  of  wood-land  were 
anciently  more  common  in  Palestine 
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than  at  the  present  day.  The  Hebrew 
word  horesk,  is  usually  rendered 
"wood;" (2  Sam.  xxiii.  15;)  "foresto;" 
(2  Chron.  xxvii.  4 ;)  and  the  term  jear 
is  the  general  word  for  **  forest."  The 
localities  designated  ^*  forests"  are : 
— 1.  The  "  forest  of  cedars,"  in  Leba- 
non, called  in  2  Kings  xix.  2S;  Isa. 
xxxvii.  24,  "  the  forest  of  his  Carmel," 
margin,  *Uhe  forest  and  his  fruitful 
field ;"  properly  ^^  Hie  forest  ofhispark^" 
t.e.,  like  a  park.  (Hos.  xiv.  6,  6,;  The 
"  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,"  wlis 
the  magnificent  armoury  of  Solomon  ; 
so  called  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon 
with  which  it  was  built.  (1  Kings  vii. 
2 ;  X.  17 ;  Isa.  xxii.  8.)  2.  The  "forest  of 
oaks,"  in  the  mountains  of  Bashan. 
(Zech.  xi.  2 ;  Isa.  ii.  13 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  6.) 

3.  The  "forest  of  Hareth,"  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah.  (I  Sam.  xxii.  6.) 

4.  The  forest  or  "wood  of  Ephraim." 
(Ps.  cxxxii,  6 ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  6.)  Devot- 
ed kingdoms  are  represented  under  the 
symbol  of  a  forest  which  God  threatens 
to  cut  down ;  (Isa.  x.  17 —  34 ;)  where 
the  "glory  of  the  forest"  designates  the 
nobles;  the  "briers  and  thorns"  the 
common  people.  (Jer.  xxi.  14 ;  xxii. 
7 ;  Zech.  xi.  1 — 3.) 

FORGIVENESS.  The  conscious- 
ness of  guilt  is  universal :  hence  in  al  1 
parts  of  the  world,  among  all  classes  of 
people,  there  are  found  customs  or  in- 
stitutions, which  are  altogether  inex- 
plicable, unless  they  have  direct  refer- 
ence to  expiation  and  forgiveness.  The 
gospel  of  Christ  alone  makes  known  a 
way  of  mercy,  safe  to  man  and  honour- 
able to  God.  It  not  only  shows  that  to 
forgive  sin  is  the  exclusive  prerogative 
of  Jehovah,  of  whoso  law  sin  is  the 
transgression ;  (Ps.  cxxx.  4 ;  Isa.  xliii. 
25 ;  Mark  ii.  7 ;)  but  also  how,  through 
the  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  He  can  pardon 
the  sinner  and  still  maintain  unsullied 
the  infinite  purity,  and  holiness,  and 
perfection  of  His  nature,  government, 
and  law,  and  even  clothe  them  all  with 
new  glory.  And  even  now,  the  gracions 
God,  who  compassionated  our  misery, 
offers  remission — full,  free,  and  ever- 
lasting—to all  who  will  belieye  in  the 
Lord  JesYU  Christ.  (Acts  ill.  19;  y.  81 ; 
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xiii.  88, 39;  1  John  ii.  12.)  The  duty 
of  matnal  forgiyeness  is  nrged  upon 
man  with  the  most  solemn  sanctions. 
(Matt.  V.  44;  yi.  14,  15;  Lnke  xvii. 
3,  4 ;  Col.  iii.  13 ;  Eph.  iv.  32.)  If 
God  has  remitted  the  **  talents  we 
owed  to  Him,  we  may  well  remit  the 
«<  pence*'  in  which  any  of  onr  fellow- 
men  are  indebted  to  ns.  (Matt.  XTiii. 
33^35.)  This  was  a  new  lesson,  and 
utteriy  unknown  till  tanght  by  Christ, 
and  enforced  by  His  own  example. — 
See  JusnncATioN. 

FORKS.  The  "forks"  mentioned 
in  1  Sam.  xiii*  21,  are  pronged  agricnl- 
tnral  implements,  used  in  gathering 
and  removing  the  crops.  The  Orientals, 
in  partaking  of  food,  seldom  make  use 
of  plates,  spoons,  knives,  or  forks ;  nor 
are  these  implements  considered  neces> 
eary.  And  where  they  are  used  it  is 
the  result  of  European  intercourse. — 
See  Mbals. 

FORM.  The  Greek  word  nuirphe, 
translated  "form,"  in  Phil.  ii.  6,  7, 
does  not  mean  resemblancej  similitude, 
or  an  outward  visibU  aspect,  but  proper- 
ly, reed  statej  etatntial  condition,  or  na- 
ture. Of  Christ  Jesus  it  is  said,  "  Who 
being  in  the  essential  condition  of  God, 
did  not  eagerly  regard  His  equality 
with  God  ;  but  subjected  Himself,  by 
taking  the  essential  condition  of  a  ser- 
vant, being  made  in  the  similitude  of 
men."  As  God  is  immaterial  and  in- 
visible, and  properly  has  no  "form" 
nor  shape,  the  term  morphe,  when  ap- 
plied to  Him,  can  hare  no  allusion  to 
outwardrisible  aspect,  or  manifestation 
in  any  way,  but  only  to  real  and  essen- 
tial condition.  Hence  the  passage  affirms 
of  Christ,  that  as  He  was  reidly  and 
essentially  man,  of  thesamenature  with 
ns ;  so  also  was  He  really  and  essen- 
tially (zod,  of  the  same  nature  and 
being  with  Him.  And  that  even  in  His 
incarnate  state,  the  Saviour  did  not  di- 
rest Himself  of  His  essential  condition 
as  God ;  but  while  He  veiled  His  glories 
in  a  robe  of  humanity  for  a  time,  He 
still  retained  all  His  essential  perfec- 
tions unchanged  and  unchangeable. 
(John  i.  14.)— ^e  Fulness. 

FORNIC  AT10N.-«Sce  ADUiTBax. 
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FORSWEAR— See  Oath. 

FORTRESS.  A  castle  or  strong- 
hold situated  on  a  mountain.  Military 
fortifications,  furnished  with  towers, 
bastions,  fosses,  and  gates,  often  appear 
on  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monu- 
ments. The  Hebrews  while  in  Egypt, 
built  for  Fhitroah  fortified  cities ;  (S^. 
i.  11 ;)  and  when  they  entered  Canaan 
they  took  many  such  cities  from  the  in- 
habitants. (Num.  xiii.  28.)  The  art  of 
fortification  was  encouraged  by  the  He- 
brew kings,  and  Jerusalem  was  always 
weU  defended,  especially  mount  Zion. 
(2Sam.v.  6— 9;xxii.  2.) 

FORTUNATUS=/brft«ia/s  or  pros- 
perouB,  A  Christian  of  Roman  oirth 
or  origin,  who  resided  at  Corinth.  (1 
Cor.  xvi.  17.) 

FOUNTAIN.  A  spring  or  stream 
of  "living"  or  constantly  running  water, 
in  opposition  to  cisterns  or  pools.  Pal- 
estine has  always  been  "aland  of  brooks 
of  water,  of  fountains,  and  depths  that 
spring  out  of  the  valleys  and  hills." 
(Dent.  viii.  7.)  Thomson  says,  "I  have 
never  seen  a  better;  and  none  where 
the  fountains  and  depths  that  spring 
out  of  the  ralleys  and  hills  are  so 
numerous,  so  large,  and  so  beautif  uL 
We  might  go  aU  through  Palestine,  on 
bothsi&sof  the  Jordan,  and  enumerate 
hundreds  of  them — powerful  fountains 
— the  permanent  sources  of  every  river 
in  the  country.  Some  of  the  fountains 
are  tepid;  many  are  slightly  brackish, 
and  not  a  few  are  remittent  or  wholly 
intermittent.  The  main  source  of  the 
Litany  at  An  jur  is  a  remitting  fountain 
of  a  venr  extraordinary  kind.  The 
source  of  the  Sabbatic  river,  at  the 
fountain  called  Neba  el  Fnarr,  a  short 
distance  west  of  Kulaet  Husn,  is  wholly 
intermittent.  It  throws  out,  at  stated 
intervals,  an  immense  volume  of  water. 
Josephus  says,  that  it  rested  six  days 
and  ran  on  the  seventh ;  but  Pliny 
makes  it  run  six  days  and  rest  on  the 
seventh.  At  present  it  rests  two  days 
and  runs  on  the  third.  It  is  well  known 
that  these  intermitting  fountains  are 
merely  the  draining  of  subterranean 
reservoirs  of  water,  on  the  principle  of 
the  siphon.    The  difference  between 
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the  periods  of  resting  and  rnnning 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago  and  at 

?iresent  may  still  be  accounted  for."  As 
ounuins  of  water  were  so  extremely 
valuable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  East, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  inspired 
writers  so  frequently  allude  to  them, 
and  deduce  from  them  some  of  their 
most  beauUf  id  and  strikiuff  similitudes, 
when  ther  wouldsetf  orth  the  perpetuity 
and  inexhaustible  nature  of  the  spiritual 
blessings  which  God  imparts  to  His 
people.  (Ps.  xxxri.  8,  9;  Jer.  iL  18; 
Joel  Ui.  18 ;  John  iv.  14 ;  Rev.  yii.  17.1 
The  atonement  of  Christ  is  represented 
asa"fountain."(Zech.xiii.l.)  The  term 
^fountain"  is  also  figuratively  used  to 
denote  an  extended  posterity.  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  28 ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  26 ;  Prov.  v.  16 ; 
xiii.  140~~3®®  CisTBSir. 

FOWL.  There  are  several  Hebrew 
words  rendered  "fowl,"  and  "bird."l. 
Oph  appears  to  be  the  generic  name  of 
all  the  feathered  tribe;  (Qen.  L21, 80; 
Lev.  xvii.  18;  Ps.  1. 11;  Ezek.  xxxi.6, 
13 ;  Dan.  ii.  88 ;  vii.  6;)  the  same  as  the 
Greek  ^etatnon.  (Matt.  vi.  26.)  2.  Ayt^ 
collectively,  birda  of  prey;  (Gen.  xv. 
11;  Job  xxviii.  7;  Ezek.  xxxix.  4; 
Isaiah  xriii.  6;  xlvi.  11;)  the  same  as 
the  Greek  omeon.  (Rey.xviii.2.)  8.  far- 
fturtim,  fatted  fowl,  capons,  or  more  pro- 
bably geese.  (1  Kings  iv28.)  4.  Ttippor^  a 
smaU  birdf  sparrow,  or  tfa^h,  as  caught 
by  the  fowler;  (Job  xli.  5;  Ps.  xi.  1 ; 
Ixxxiv.  8;  cii.  7;  civ.  17;  cxxiv.  7; 
Prov.  vi.  5 ;)  also  birds,  or  fowl  gener- 
ally. (Lev.  xiv.  4 — 58;  Deut.  iv.  17; 
Ps.  viii  8;  Ezek.  xxxix.  4.)  The 
Hebrews,  and  the  Egyptians,  practised 
fowling  with  nets,  snares,  and  gins. 
(Prov.  vii.  23 ;  Ecd.  ix.  12 ;  Ezek.  xvii. 
20.)— See  Birds. 

FOX.  The  Hebrew  word  Aual,  ren- 
dered *'fox/*  signifies  digger^  or  6tir- 
rowtr,  from  its  burrowing  underground. 
Under  this  seneral  name  the  Hebrews 
comprehended,  not  only  the  fox,  but 
also  the  joc^ao^  still  called  in  Persia, 
thaghdLt  an  animal  rightly  described  as 
something  between  the  woU  and  the 
fox ;  and  hence  sometimes  termed  by 
naturalists  "the  wolf-fox."  These 
animalii  which  are  veiy  aomeious  in 
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Palestine,  prowl  together  in  large herdtf 
or  packs,  and  are  particularly  prone  to 
resort  to  tombs  and  ruined  towns,  where 
they  feed  on  dead  bodies.  (Psalm  Ixiii. 
10.)  Hence  the  prophets  describe  the  fu- 
ture desolation  of  a  city,  as  *Hhe  habita- 
tion of  jackals,"  a  precuction  verified  by 
the  actual  condition  of  many  places  they 
name.  The  bowlings  of  these  packs  of 
jackals  are  frightful;  whence  they  are 
also  called  in  Hebrew,  ovim =howlers. 
improperlv  rendered  '^ild  beasts  of  the 
islands."  (Isa.  xiii.  22;  xxxiv.  14;  in  the 
margin,  itm,  and  IjinL)  That  jackals 
are  intended  in  Judg.  xv.  4,  we  may 
infer  from  the  number  taken  by  Samson 
and  his  assistants,  which  must  have 
been  easier  with  ^garious  creatures, 
than  with  a  soUtary  and  very  wUy 
animal  like  the  fox.  The  fox  is  also  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  Palestine,  and 
as  both  are  included  under  the  common 
term  xAuo/,  it  must  generally  be  left  to 
the  bearing  of  the  context  to  determine 
when  the  jackal  and  when  the  fox  are 
respectively  denoted.  (Neh.  iv.  8 ;  SoU 
Song  ii.  15 ;  Lam.  v.  18.)  The  Greek 
alo^  evidently  designates  the  "fox.'* 
(Matt.  viii.  20 ;  Luke  ix.58.)  The  term 
"fox"  is  sometimes  used  symbolically 
of  a  shrewd  cunning  man.  (Ezek.  xiii. 
4 ;  Luke  xtii.  82.) 

FRANKINCENSE.— See  Ingxnse. 

FREEDOBi.  Therightofcitiaenship. 
Strangers  resident  in  Palestine  had 
the  fufiest  protection  of  the  law,  equally 
with  the  native' Hebrews;  (Lev.  xxiv. 
22 ;  Num.  xv.  15  \  xxxv*  15 ;  Deut.  i. 
16 ;  xxiv.  17 ;)  the  law  of  usury  was 
the  only  exception.  (Deut.  xxiiL  20.) 
The  advantage  the  Hebrew  had  over 
the  Gentile  was  strictly  spiritual^  in  hia 
being  a  member  of  the  ecclesiastical,  as 
well  as  the  civil  community  of  J  ehovah. 
But  even  to  this  spiritual  privilege  Gen- 
tiles were  admitted  under  certain  re* 
strictions.  (Deut.  xxiii.  1 — ^9 ;  1  Sam. 
xxi.  8;  2  Sam.  xi.  11.)  The  Ammonites 
and  Moabites  were  excluded  from  the 
citizenship  of  the  theocracy,  and  the 
persons  mentioned  in  Deut.  xxiii.  1 — 6. 
The  Mosaic  code  points  out  the  several 
cases  in  which  the  servants  of  the  He- 
brews were  to  receive  their  freedom* 
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(Ex.  xxi.  2 — 4, 7, 8 ;  Ley.  xxr.  39^41, 
47— 56;  Dent.  XT.  12— 17.)  There  were 
TariooB  modes  whereby  the  freedom  of 
Rome  could  be  attained  by  foreigners, 
such  as  by  merit  or  favour,  by  money, 
(Acts  xxii.  28,)  or  by  family.  The  tn- 
genuus  or  freeman,  came  directly  by 
birth  to  freedom  and  to  citizenship. 
The  Ubertinus  or  freedman,  was  a  man- 
umitted slave ;  and  his  children  were 
denominated  lihertini^  i.e.,  freedmen  or 
freedmen's  sons.  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  the  freed  men  had  not  equal 
rights  with  the  freemen  or  those  of  free 
birth.  The  Roman  citizen  could  not  be 
legally  scourged  ;  neither  could  he  be 
bound,  or  be  examined  by  question,  or 
torture,  to  extort  a  confession  from  him. 
And  if,  in  any  of  the  provinces,  he 
deemed  himself  or  his  cause  to  be 
treated  by  the  president  with  dishonour 
and  injustice,  he  could,  by  appeal,  re- 
move it  to  Rome  to  the  determination 
of  the  emperor.  (Acts  xvi.  37 — 89 ;  xxi. 
89 ;  xxii.  25 ;  xxv.  11, 12.)  Christians 
are  represented  as  inheriting  the  rights 
of  spiritual  citizenship,  by  being  mem- 
bers of  the  commonwealth  or  communi- 
ty of  Jehovah.  (£ph.  ii.  12 ;  Phil.  iii. 
20.)  The  Christian  slave  is  the  Lord's 
freedman,  and  a  partaker  of  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  children  of  Qod ;  and  the 
Christian  freeman  is  thcT  servant  of 
Christ.  (lCor.vi.22;Rom.vi.20--22.) 
Paul  acknowledges  that  freedom  is  wor- 
thy of  being  eagerly  embraced ;  but  the 
freedom  which  he  esteemed  most  im- 
portant in  its  consequences,  was  that 
which  is  given  throngn  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  (1  Cor.  vii.  21— 23.)  The  Jews, 
under  the  Mosaic  law,  are  represented 
as  in  a  state  of  servitude,  and  Christians 
as  in  a  state  of  freedom.  (Johnyiii.31 — 
ZQ;  Oal.iy.22— 31.)— SeeFoEBiOKEB. 

FREEWILL  OFFERING.  —  See 
Offbbivos. 

FRIEND.  One  e8|>ecially  loved  and 
esteemed.  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11 ;  Prov.  xvii. 
17 ;  xvui.  24 ;  xxvii.  6, 9, 10, 17.)  Abra- 
ham is  called  <*  the  friend  of  God ;"  (2 
Chron.  xx.  7;  Isa.  xU.  8;  James  ii.  28;) 
and  Christ  calls  His  disciples  "fnends.^' 
(John  xv.  13—15.)  <' Friend"  is  also 
a  word  of  ordinary  salutation,  like  the 
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word  neighbour.  (Matt.xxU.  12;  xxvi. 
50 ;  Luke  xi.  50 

FRINGE.  The  Hebrew  words  uiu 
zith,  (Num.  xv.  38,)  and  gacHl,  (Deut. 
xxii.  12,)  properly  signify  the  "fringe" 
or  tassel,  as  worn  by  the  Hebrews  on 
the  comers  of  the  outer  garment.  To- 
gether with  the  fringe  was  worn  a 
"riband"  or  cord  of  bluish  or  cerulean 
purple,  which  was  to  remind  the  He- 
brew of  his  consecration  to  Jehovah, 
and  the  duties  consequently  devolving 
upon  him.  (Ex.  xxviii.  31 ;  Num.  xv. 
37—41.)  Our  Lord  wore  the  "fringe," 
usually  termed  the  "hem  "or  "border;** 
and  it  was  this  part  of  His  dress  which 
the  sick  desired  to  touch,  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  sanctity,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  contact  would  make  them 
whole.  (Matt.  ix.  20 ;  xiv.  36 ;  xxiii.  6 ; 
Mark  iii.  10 ;  v.  27;  vi.  56;  Luke  viiL 
44.)  Several  kinds  of  fringes  or  tassels 
are  exhibited,  as  parts  of  dress,  on  the 
Assjrrian  monuments. — See  Blue. 

FROG.  The  Hebrews  called  this 
well-known  amphibious  animal  tz^h- 
ardea  =r  marsh-leaper.  The  only  species 
noticed  as  existing  in  Palestine  is  the 
Rana  eaculenta^ green  frog,  the  edible 
frog  of  the  Continent.  Dr.  Wilson  saw 
in  thestreams  and  pools,  in  the  vale  of 
Jericho,  troops  of  large  green  frogs. 
The  i2a)ia/n<nctoto= speckled  frog,  and 
other  species,  are  found  in  the  waters 
f(  Egypt.  Hasselqnist  tells  us,  that 
ninmbers  of  frogs  cover  the  country 
when  the  waters  decrease,  and  multiply 
extremely  during  the  time  of  the  flood. 
They  are  devoured  by  the  ibis,  for 
were  they  to  remain  and  rot  they 
would  certainly  occasion  a  stench  mor- 
tal to  men  and  beasts.  The  sudden 
appearance  of  frogs  in  untold  num- 
bers, was  the  second  plague  with 
which  Jehovah  afflicted  the  Egyptians. 
"  The  frogs  came  up  and  covered  the 
land  of  Egypt ;"  they  were  sent  upon 
the  Egyptians  in  such  numbers  as  to 
fill  their  beds,  ovens  and  kneading 
troughs ;  and  when  they  died,  as  they 
did  in  immense  masses,  they  filled  the 
land  with  an  offensive  and  pestilential 
effluvia.  (Ex.  viiL  2 — 14;  JPs.  Ixxviii. 
45 ;  CT.  30 :  Rev,  xvi,  13.)  The  Egyp- 
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tians  had  a  female  froff-headed  deity 
called  Hyk=9k  frog.  Weights  were 
often  made  in  the  shape  of  a  frog.  The 
toad  does  not  appear  on  the  monuments, 
the  onlj  traces  of  it  are  the  emhalmed 
reptiles  and  figures. 

FB0NTL£T6.-See  Phtlaotbruis. 

FBOST.  Congealed  or  f rosen  dew. 
It  appears  in  a  stul  night,  when  there 
is  no  storm  or  tempest,  and  descends 
upon  the  earth  as  silently  as  if  it  were 
produced  by  mere  breathing.  The 
Hebrew  word /re/MNf,  signifies  the  *<  hoar- 
frost," so  called  as  corering  the  ground; 
(Ex.  xvi.  U;  Ps.  cxlviL  16;)  the 
"hoary-frost."  (Job  zxxTiii.  29.)  The 
word  kerahhy  rendered  ^* frost;"  (Job 
XXX vii.  10;  Gen.  xxxi.  40;  Jer.  xxxvi. 
80;)  and  "ice;"  (Job  vi.  16 ;  xxxTiii. 
29;)  designates  tee,  hence  also  cold. 
The  term  Manamoi^  rendered  "frost," 
margin,  "great haiUtonesj"  (Ps.  Ixxviii. 
47,)  Michaelis  supposes  to  designate 
antSj  as  destroying  trees.  Throughout 
western  Asia,  very  serere  and  frosty 
nights  are  often  succeeded  by  days 
warmer  than  any  our  summers  afford. 
Dr.  Robinson  says,  in  Jerusalem  "the 
ground  nerer  freezes ;  but  Mr.  Whiting 
Sad  seen  the  pool  back  of  his  house 
corered  with  thin  ice  for  one  or  two 
days."  Volney  relates  an  affecting 
story  of  a  hapless  wanderer  who  was, 
like  Jacob,  frozen  by  the  north  wind 
at  night,  and  burnt  by  the  dreadful 
heat  of  the  sun  by  day.  (Qen.  xxxi.  40.) ' 

FRUIT.  Among  the  fruit-bearing 
trees  of  Palestine  are  the  vine,  oliye, 
pomegranate,  fig,  sycamore,  palm,  pear, 
almond,  quince,  citron,  orange,  mul- 
berry, carob,  pistacia,  walnut,  apple, 
lemon,  apricot,  peach,  banana,  plum, 
and  many  others,  and  seyeral  kinds  of 
berry.  Other  trees  and  plants  also 
abounded,  which  yielded  their  produce 
in  the  form  of  ordorous  resins  and  oils ; 
as  the  balsam,  ffalbanum,  frankincense, 
ladanum,  bi£n,  myrrh,  spikenard, 
storax  gum,  and  tragacanth  gum. 
Among  the  Hebrews,  the  produce  of 
planted  fruit-trees  was  not  to  be  eaten 
lor  the  first  three  years ;  they  were 
considered  as  "  undrcumcised"  or 
unclean.  The  blowoms  were  pinched 
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off,  in  order  that  the  trees  might  bear 
more  abundantly  afterwards.  (Lev.  xix. 
28—25 ;  Num.  xviii.  12,  18.)  In  the 
fourth  year  it  was  offered  to  the  Lord. 
They  were  also  prohibited  from  destroy- 
ing fruit-trees  in  time  of  war ;  (Deut. 
XX.  19 ;)  but  this  prohibition  was  not  al- 
ways regarded.  (2  Kings  iii.  19 — ^25.) 
The  word  translated  /rutf,  denotes  not 
only  the  »ro<ftfC6  of  the  trees;  (Gten.  i. 
12,  29 ;  Matt.  iii.  10 ;)  but  also  of  the 
earth  and  fields.  (Gen.  iv.  8;  Deut.  yii. 
18 ;  xxYiii.  51 ;  Isa.  iv.  2 ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  16 ; 
CTii.  84 ;  Matt.  xiii.  8.)  The  word  "fruit" 
is  also  used  symbolically  for  offspring, 
children ;  (Ex.  xxi.  22 ;  Gren.  xxx.  2  ; 
Ps.  cxxxii.  13 ;  Acts  ii.  80 ;)  also  for  th  e 
results  or  consequences  of  conduct; 
(Prov.  xi.  80 ;  Isa.  iii.  10 ;  Jer.  ri.  19 ;) 
also  for  words.  (Heb.  xiii.  9.)  "Fruit 
unto  God,"  and  "fruit  unto  death/* 
signify  to  liTeworthyof  God  or  of  death. 
(Rom.  vii.  4,  5,)  The  "fruits  of  the 
Spirit,"  are  those  graces  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  produces  in  the  believer.  (G&l. 
V.  22,  28;  Phil.  i.  11 ;  £ph.  v.  9;  James 
iii.  17,  18.)  Fruitf  ulness  in  the  divine 
life  stands  opposed  to  an  empty,  barren, 
and  unproductive  profession  of  religion. 
(John  XV.  2—8 ;  Col.  i.  10 ;  2  Pet.  i.  5 
—8 ;  Matt.  vii.  16—20.) 

FUEL.— See  Coal. 

FULFILLED.  This  word  is  gener- 
ally used,  not  in  the  way  of  accommo- 
dation or  illustration,  but  in  reference 
to  the  actual  f  nlfilm  ent  of  Scripture  pro- 
phecy. In  the  formulas,  "Now  all  this 
was  done,  that  it  might  be  f  tilled  which 
was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet;*' 
(Matt,  i.22;  ii.  15;)  ""  then  waafulfille J 
that  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremy  the 
prophet ;"  (Matt.  ii.  17 ;)  the  events  nar- 
rated are  not  to  be  understood  in  what 
is  called  the  tdtc  way,  that  is,  as  hap- 
pening merdy  for  the  purpose  of  making 
good  the  predictions;  but  rather  in  the 
so  called  ecbatic  sense, — So  that  in  or  by 
these  events  was  actuftlly  accomplished, 
or  literally  fulfilled  the  predictions  of 
the  prophets.  If  we  say,  "  All  this 
took  place,  ta  onier  that  what  was  spo- 
ken b^  the  prophet  might  be  fulfilled," 
that  IS  representing  the  events  them- 
selves that  are  spoken  of,  as  taking 
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place  in  sabordination  to  tho  prophecy, 
and  merely  or  principally  in  order  to 
fulfil  it.  Bat  if  we  say,  **  All  this  took 
place,  so  that  the  prediction  by  the  pro- 
phet was,  or  should  be,  fulfilled,"  then 
we  merely  affirm  that  the  mode  of  the 
events  was  such,  that  a  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  was  accomplished  In  it ;  while 
at  the  same  time,  the  events  themselves 
might  have  an  unspeakably  higher  end 
in  view.  (Matt.  ii.  23;  iv.  14;  viii.  17; 
xii.  1 7 ;  xiii.  35 ;  xxi.  4 ;  xxvi.  5C ;  xxvii. 
35 ;  Mark  xiv.  49 ;  John  xii.  38 ;  xiii. 
18  ;  XV.  25  ;  xvii.  12  ;  xviii.  9  ;  xix.  24 ; 
xxviii.  36.) 

PUIiLEB.  A  person  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  cleanse  soiled  garments, 
or  to  full  new  ones.  The  Hebrew  word 
kabas,  rendered  ''wash/*  signifies  to 
tready  to  trample  with  the  feet ;  hence 
to  locuh,  to  cleanse  clothes  or  garments 
by  treading  them  in  a  trough.  This 
may  have  been  an  early  part  of  the 
operation ;  afterwards  they  probably 
rubbed  the  cloth  on  an  inclined  plane, 
in  the  manner  which  is  figured  in  the 
paintings  on  the  monuments  of  K$rypt, 
and  still  common  in  the  East.  (2  Kings 
xviii.  17 ;  Ex.  xix.  10 ;  Lev.  xi.  25 ; 
Mai.  iii.  2 ;  Mark  ix.8.)— Sec  En-eoobl. 

FULLEBS'  FIELD.  A  place  near 
Jerusalem,  not  far  from  the  wall  of 
the  city.  (2  Kings  xviii.  17 ;  Isa.  vii. 
3 ;  xxxvi.  2.')  Whether  it  was  below 
the  city  on  tne  south-east  side  ;  or  on 
the  table-land  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  city,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
Some  interpreters  suppose  it  to  be  the 
same  as  the  *'  potters  field.*' — See 
Aceldama. 

FULLERS'  SOPE.-See  Soap. 

FULNESS.  The  Greek  term  ple- 
roma,  translated  *'  fulness,"  when  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  God,  or  of 
Christ,  designates  that  which  is  in  them, 
i.e.,  what  they  possess,  what  belongs 
to  them,  with  the  accessoir  idea  of  co- 
piousness or  abundance.  It  designates 
the  knowledge  of  God,  or  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  in  the  Grodhead ;  (Eph.  iii. 
19;)  the  ffrace  and  truth  of  Christ; 
(John  i.  14, 16  ;  Eph.  iv.  18 ;)  also  His 
supreme  authority  or  pre-eminence,  (Col. 
i.  19.)  The  term  pleroma=.^*^  fulness/' 
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in  Co\,  ii.  9,  "  in  Him  dwelleth  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,"  denotes 
that  all  the  Divine  attributes  and  qual- 
ifications, dwelt  in  the  Saviour  bodily, 
i.  e.,  in  His  human  body — "  the  Word 
became  flesh."  The  errorists  whom  the 
Apostle  controverted,partooklargely  of 
the  Gnostic  theosophy,  and  maintained 
that  all  created  beings,  who  should  be 
purified  from  all  contact  with  matter, 
which  they  regarded  as  the  source  and 
seat  of  all  evil,  would  gradually  become 
absorbed  into  ihQ  fulness  of  the  great 
Supreme.  The  Apostle  asserts,  that  all 
thepleroma  which  they  ascribed  to  the 
great  Supreme,  i.e.,  that  fulness  whence 
proceeds  all  existences,  and  which  con- 
stitutes the  peculiar,  the  essential,  the 
exclusive  attribute  of  the  supreme  and 
immutable  and  eternal  Godhead,  and 
which  no  emanated  being  or  one  of  in- 
ferior order  can  possess, — that  very />&- 
roma  belongs  to  Christ,  who  is  the  ful- 
ness of  Him  that  fiUeth  all  in  all. 
(Eph.  i.  23.)  Though  He  condescended 
to  take  upon  Himself  a  human  body«- 
the  condition  of  a  servant,  yet  at  the 
same  time,  the  Apostle  ascribes  to  Him 
nothing  less  than  supreme  and  eternal 
Godhead.  (Phil.  ii.  7  ;  iii.  21.)  In  tho 
possession  of  "  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily,"  the  Saviour  is  One 
with  the  Father,  the  radiance  of  His 
glory  and  the  exact  image  of  His  sub- 
stance.   (Heb.  i.  3  ;  John  i.  14.) 

In  Eph.  iii.  19,  believers  are  repre- 
sented as  partaking  of  the  Divine  ful- 
ness. To  say  that  they  are  *'•  filled 
with  all  the  fulness  of  God,"  is  con- 
bunding  the  Creator  and  creature,  or 
at  least  an  admission  of  the  most 
absolute  and  unlimited  pantheism. 
The  passage  properly  reads  '*  in  order 
that  ye  might  be  filled  unto  all  the  ful- 
ness of  God,  "i.e.,  until  ye  should  extend 
or  reach  unto  the  full  and  perfect  ex- 
perimental acquaintance  of  '^  Him  in 
whom  all  fullness  dwells."  So  in  John 
i.  IG,  ^*  Of  His  fulness  have  we  all  re- 
ceived, even  grace  for  grace," — ^we 
have  received  gifts  and  graces,  which, 
according  to  our  measare  and  capacity, 
correspond  with  His.  The  same  truth 
is  taught  in  Col.  ii.  10,  **  and  in  Him 
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are  ye  filled ;"  also  in  2  Pet.  i.  4,  *'  that 
ye  might  be  made  partaken  of  the  Di- 
vine nature."  Thus  are  Christians  re- 
presented as  being  in  Christ — ^united  to 
Him  as  members  belonging  to  the  body 
of  which  He  is  the  Head, — sustaining, 
by  the  indwelling  of  the  Hol^  Spirit, 
such  an  intimate  relation  to  Him,  as  to 
be  called  ''the  temple  of  the  living 
God."  (Eph.  i.  23 ;  John  xvii.  21,  23  ; 
1  Cor.  iii.  16 ;  vi.  19 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  16 ;  1 
John  iv,  12, 15, 16.)  The  ♦«  fulness  of 
time"  denotes  the  time  when  Christ 
appeared,  to  introduce  the  new  and 
better  dispensation  of  mercy ;  the  period 
which  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  prophets 
specified;  beyond  which  the  Mosaic  in- 
stitutions should  no  longer  avail,  but 
Jew  and  Gentile  alike  have  the  offer  of 
the  common  salvation  through  the  gos- 
pel. (Gal.  iv.  4 ;  Eph.  i.  9, 10 ;  ui.  9.)— 
bee  Communion. 

FURLONG.  The  Greek  word  sta- 
dioij  rendered  ''  furlong,"  signifies  the 
standard,  or  measure.  As  a  measure  of 
distance  it  contained  600  Greek  or  625 
Boman  feet,  equivalent  to  606  feet  9 
inches  English.  The  Roman  mile  con- 
tained eight  stadia.  (Luke  xxiv.  13  ; 
John  vL  19;  xi.  18  ;  Rev.  xiv.  20;  xxi. 
16.)  The  stfl^dion,  rendered  "race,"  also 
denotes  the  stadium  or  circusj  in  which 
public  games  were  exhibited.  (1  Cor. 
IX.  24.) 

FURNACE.  The  Hebrew  word 
kibshan,  rendered  "furnace,"  signifies  a 
brick  or  lime-kiln,  perhaps  a  potter's 
furnace.  (Gen.  xix.  28 ;  Ex.  ix.  8, 10.) 
The  furnace  used  by  the  metallurgist 
was  termed  kur,  (Pro v.  xvii.  8;  xxvii. 
21 ;  Ezek.  xxii.  18,  20,  22.)  The  re- 
fining furnace  was  called  altl,  (Ps.  xii. 
6.)  The  Chaldee  aitun,  was  a  furnace 
wherein  criminals  were  burned.  (Dan. 
iii.  20 — 26.)  On  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, the  jeweller  appears  with  a 
little  portable  furnace  and  blow-pipe, 
which  he  carried  about  with  him,  as  is 
still  the  case  in  India.  The  term 
*'  furnace "  is  used  metaphorically  in 
Isa.  xlviii,  10;  Jer.  xi.  4;  Dent.  iv. 
20 ;  1  Kings  viii.  51,  denoting  extreme 
afiliction. 

FURNITURE.— See  Carpbntbr. 
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GAJiL^loathing.  A  son  of  Ebed, 
who  raised  a  revolt  in  Shechem  against 
Abimelech.    (Judg.  ix.  26-41.) 

GAASH=a  skadngy  earthquake,  or 
tumult,  A  mountain  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Ephraim.  (Josh.  xxiv.  8; 
Judg.  ii.  9.)  Hence  idso  "  the  valleys  of 
Gaash"  around  that  mountain.  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  80 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  32.) 

GABA.— See  Geba. 

GABBAI=:tar-^aMer«r.  A  descen* 
dant  of  Benjamin.    (Neh.  xi.  8.) 

GABBATHA=Me  back,  i.  e.,  an  eh* 
voted  place,  probably  the  tribunal.  This 
Syro-Chaldaic  word,  (John  xix.  13,)  is 
explained  by  the  Greek  term  lithostro^ 
ton = stone-strowed,  paved,  i.  e.,  <*  Pave- 
ment." The  place  connected  with  the 
Roman  prsetorium  in  Jerusalem,  wheze 
Pilate's  tribunal  was  set  on  the  occasion 
of  the  condemnation  of  Christ,  was  co- 
vered with  stones  of  various  colours, 
commonly  called  a  tesselated  pavement. 
The  Romans  tried  causes  within  the 
prstorium,  but  always  pronounced  sen- 
tence in  the  open  air.  (John  xix.  13.) 
There  was  also  a  **  pavement "  in  the 
outer  court  of  the  temple.  (2  Chron. 
vii.  3.) 

GABRIEL =man  or  hero  of  God, 
An  angel  sent  to  Daniel  to  unfold  the 
vision  of  the  ram  and  he-goat,  (Dan. 
viii.  16,)  and  to  commi^nicate  the  pre- 
diction of  the  Seventy  Weeks.  (Dan. 
ix.  21.)  He  was  also  employed  to  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  John  to  his  father 
Zacharias,  (Luke  i.  19,)  and  that  of 
Jesus  to  Mary.  (Luke  i.  26.)  In  Luke 
i.  19,  Gabriel  is  said  to  **  stand  in  the 
presence  of  God."  It  may  be  that  the 
term  ''Gabriel"  Is  not  in  Itself  dis- 
tinctive, but  merely  a  description  of 
the  angelic  ofilce,  and  used  as  a  proper 
name  or  title  of  the  representative  of 
the  angelic  nature  in  ministrations  to 
man. 

GAD=/ar/un«.  1.  A  son  of  Jacob, 
the  name  being  probably  derived  from 
good  fortunes  (Gen.  xxx.  11 ;)  although 
the  signification  *^  troop**  appears  to  be 
alluded  to  in  Gen.  xlix«  19.    Gad  was 
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the  bead  of  the  tribe  of  like  name,  tbe 
**  Gadites,"  whose  territory  lay  in  the 
mountains  of  Gilead,  (Dent.  iii.  12, 16,) 
between  that  of  Manasseh  and  Reuben. 
(Josh.  ziii.  24 — ^28 ;  Num.  xxxii.  81 — 
36 ;  Ezek.  xWiii.  27, 28.)  In  this  posi- 
tion they  were  subject  to  frequent  in- 
cursions from  the  neighbouring  hordes, 
but  they  were  yslorous,  and  under  Da- 
vid, subdued  all  their  enemies.  (Dent, 
iii.  12;  xxxiii.  20, 21;  1  Chron.  t.  18— 
22;  xii.  8—16.)  The  "river"  or  torrent 
of  Gad  is  the  Jabbok,  not  the  Amon. 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  5.)  2.  A  prophet,  who 
was  on  more  than  one  occasion  Grod*s 
messenger  to  David.  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5 ; 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  11—19 ;  1  Chron.  xxi.  9 
—13;  2  Chron.  xxix.  25.)  He  also  wrote 
a  history  of  David's  reign.  (1  Chron. 
xxix.  29, 30.)  3.  The  ood  Fortune,  an 
idol-deity  worshipped  oy  the  Babylo- 
nians and  Jewish  exiles ;  perhaps  the 
planet  Jupiter.  Gad  is  also  rendered 
'* troop,"  but  the  margin  reads  "Gad." 
(Isa.  Ixv.  11.) 

GADARENES.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  QjiDARA^staroundedj  endo' 
sedy  the  fortified  capital  of  Ferroa.  It 
was  situated  about  five  miles  east  of 
the  river  Jordan,  and  about  six  from 
the  Lake  of  Galilee.  The  present 
ruined  and  deserted  village  Zfm  Keis 
i.  €.,  mother  of  ruins,  situated  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river  Hieromax, 
the  Tarmuk,«now  the  Sheriat  el  Man- 
dur,  which  falls  into  the  Jordan  below 
the  Lake  of  Galilee,  marks  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Gadara.  It  was  formerly 
a  large  and  opulent  town ;  and,  from 
the  traces  of  the  ancient  wall,  it  could 
not  have  been  less  than  two  miles  in 
circuit.  Here  great  numbers  of  sar- 
cophagi, and  remnants  of  marble 
columns,  tolerably  perfect,  still  exist. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  celebra- 
ted warm  springs,  and  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  baths.  There  are  also 
several  caverns  excavated  in  the  lime- 
stone rocks,  which  formed  the  necro- 
polis of  the  ancient  city.  These  caverns 
or  tombs,  which  dot  the  cliffs  for  a 
considerable  distance  round  the  city, 
serve  as  places  of  retreat  for  families 
of  Arabs;  and  some  of  them  have 
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doors  made  of  large  slabs  of  stone.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  this  region  was 
mainly  inhabited  by  Greek  colonists. 
The  city  of  Gadara  lay  too  remote 
from  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  to  be  the  scene 
of  the  miracle  recorded  in  Mark  v.  1 ; 
Luke  viii.  26,  87.  The  scene  of  the 
miracle  was  evidently  at  Gergesa,  as 
stated  inMatt.viii.28.-SeeGsitos8BNB8. 

GADDI=/br<u/iate.  A  descendant 
of  Manasseh.  (Num.  xiii.  11.) 

GADDIEL  =  fortune  of  God,  i.  e., 
sent  from  God.  A  descendant  of  Zebu- 
lun.  (Num.  xiii.  10.) 

GADIrr  Gadite,  The  father  of  Me- 
nahem.  (2  Kings  xv.  14.) 

GAHAM=/£zmii}y  eyeaf  A  son  of 
Nahor.  (Gen.  xxii.  24.1 

G AH  AB = lurking  place.  One  whose 
descendants  returned  from  the  exUe. 
(Ezra.  ii.  47 ;  Neh.  vU.  49.) 

GAIUSszbridegroom.  1.  A  Mace- 
donian, and  fellow-traveller  of  Paul. 
SActs  xix.  29.)  2.  A  man  of  Derbe. 
Acts  XX.  4.)  3.  An  inhabitant  of  Co- 
rinth with  whom  Paul  lodged.  (Bom. 
xvi.  23 ;  1  Cor.  i.  14.)  4.  A  Christian 
to  whom  John  addressed  his  Third  Epis* 
tie.  (3  John  1.) 

QtALAL— weighty^  worthy f  Two 
Levites  after  the  exile.  (1  Chron.  ix.  15, 
16 ;  Neh.  xi.  17.) 

GALATIA = region  of  the  milk'  white, 
or  wanderers?  The  name  was  derived 
from  the  Gallic  or  Celtic  tribes,  cidled 
by  the  Greeks  Galatct,  who,  before  b.c. 
600,  had  wandered  in  vast  hordes  from 
Asia,  and  settled  at  the  Carpathian 
mountains^-called  by  the  Greeks  the 
"mountains  oiBhipaia" — at  the  sources 
of  the  Don  and  Volga.  Some  of  them, 
in  search  of  new  homes,  crossed  the 
Bhipain  range  to  the  northern  Ocean, 
and  lived  in  the  extremities  of  Europe, 
and  others  settled  between  the  Alps 
and  the  Pyrenees.  At  a  later  period 
some  of  the  Galli  wandered  to  the 
banks  of  the  Danube;  and  in  their 
march  of  conquest  about  B.C.  280,  made 
an  irruption  into  Greece.  One  division, 
after  many  adventures,  about  b.g.  240, 
passed  the  Hellespont  into  Asia  Minor, 
and  seated  themselves  in  the  mountain- 
ous region  between  theiirivers  Sangarius 
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and  tbe  Halyf.  Abont  b.  o.  189,  the 
Gallograeci  or  Qrecian  Ganli  were 
broQght  beneath  the  Roman  dominion ; 
though  they  retained  their  ownprinces. 
Under  Augustns,  about  11.0. 26,  Galatia 
was  constitoted  aBoman  province,  and 
had  a  governor  placed  over  it  and 
Lycaonia.  The  province,  with  its 
bonndaries  greatly  enlarged,  occupied 
the  central  region  of  the  peninsula  of 
Asia  Minor ;  and  had  the  Euxine  on 
the  north,  Cappadocia  and  Fontus  on 
the  east,  Pamphylia  on  the  south,  and 
Bithynia  and  Phrygiaonthewest.  The 
prevailing  language  of  the  Gauls  was 
Greek;  though  they  preserved  much 
of  their  ancient  language  and  fickleness 
of  character.  Galatia  was  distinguish- 
ed for  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  for  its 
trade.  TActs  xvi.  6 ;  xviri.  23 ;  1  Cor. 
xvi.  1 ;  Gal.  i.  2 ;  iii.  1 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  10 ; 
1  Pet.  i.  1.) — See  Riphath. 

GALATIANS,  Efistle  to  ths. 
The  Pauline  origin  of  this  Epistle  has 
been  generally  admitted ;  and  is  referred 
to  by  Irenietts,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  Tertullian.  Paul's  first  visit  to 
Galatia  is  recorded  in  Acts  xvi.  6.  His 
second  visit  was  to  encourage  the  church 
there  and  in  Fhrygia.  (Acts  xviii.  28.) 
Soon  after  Paul's  second  visit  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  speedy  and  un- 
expected change  among  the  Galatian 
churches.  (Gfu.  i.  6.)  Certain  Jewish 
Christians  who  had  not  long  si  nee  come 
thither  from  Jerusalem,  gained  the  as- 
cendency ;  and  persuaded  the  Galatians 
of  the  indispensabloness  of  the  whole 
Jewish  ritual  to  the  followers  of  the 
Messiah.  The  Galatians  permitted 
themselves  to  be  circumcised,  and,  in- 
deed, they  conformed  to  the  Jewish 
religion  in  its  entire  extent ;  and  faith 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  subord- 
inate thing.  Paul  being  in  Ephesns, 
soon  learned  the  state  of  the  churches ; 
and  in  this  Epistle,  which  was  written 
abont  ▲.&.  55,  he  urged  upon  their  at- 
tention the  principles  he  nad  recently 
inculcated  upon  them.  (Gal.  L  10.) 
He  maintained  that  he  was  an  Apostle, 
taught  and  endued  with  authority  from 
on  high.  Further,  that  the  law  was  but 
a  preparation  lor  Christianity ;  it  was 
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only  our  schoolmaster ;  but  now  we  are 
released  from  its  superintendence ;  we 
have  become  of  age,  and  are  heirs  of 
God.  (Gal.  iv.  6.)  Christianity  is  the 
religion  of  liberty,  the  lawthat  of  bond- 
age. (Gal.  iv.  25, 26.)  Judaism,  there- 
fore, is  no  longer  suitable  for  Christians; 
labour  rather  to  improve  your  morals, 
and  to  amend  your  minds  and  hearts. 
Henceforth  glory  in  Christ  alone. 

GALBANUM.  A  resinous  gum  of 
strong,  but  disagreeable  odour,  flowing 
from  iheferulagcUbaniferd,  and  perhaps 
other  plants  of  the  same  species,  which 
grow  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Abyssinia. 
When  mixed  with  other  fragrant  sub- 
substances,  as  was  the  case  in  the  per- 
fume for  the  sanctuary,  it  strengthened 
the  perfume,  and  made  its  effects  more 
lasting.  (Ex.  xxx.  84.) 

G  A  TiEFiD  ^heap  or  kill  of  ttstimony, 
A  monument  of  stones  erected  by 
Jacob,  in  testimony  of  his  covenant 
with  Laban  the  Syrian:  but  Laban 
called  it  Jegar-sahadutha=:Ai2?or  heap 
of  stones  of  testimony,  (Gen.  xxxi*  47.) 

GALILEE=actr(;2e,  region.  Origin- 
ally a  small  region  of  Palestine ;  (Josh. 
XX.  7;  xxL 82 ;  1  Kings  ix.  11 ;  2  Kings 
XV.  29 ;)  the  northern  part  of  which 
was  called,  "Galilee  of  the  Gren tiles." 
(Isa.  ix.  1 ;  Matt.  iv.  15.)  This  district 
was  situated  near  the  great  centres  of 
trade  and  commerce  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  among  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion wereintermingled  many  foreigners, 
especially  the  neighbouring  Phen- 
eciaas.  Galilee,  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
included  all  the  northern  part  of  Pal- 
estine Iving  between  the  Jordan  and 
the  Mediterranean,  and  between  Sam- 
aria and  Phenecia,  and  was  divided  int» 
Upper  and  Lower  Ghdilee ;  the  former 
lying  north  of  the  territory  of  Zebnlnn 
and  abounding  in  mountains ;  the  latter 
being  more  level  and  fertile  and  very 
populous.  Capernaum  and  Nazareth 
were  situated  in  lower  Galilee.  (MatL 
iv.  15 ;  Mark  i.  9  ;  Luke  ii.  89 ;  iv.  14 ; 
viii.  26 ;  John  vii.  52.)  The  GaUleans 
were  brave  and  industrious ;  though  the 
other  Jews  regarded  them  as  stupid, 
unpolished,  and  seditious.  (John  i.  47; 
vii.  62 ;  Luke  xiii.  4.)  Their  turbulent 
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chtfacter  explains  whj  Pilate,  when 
sitting  in  judgment  upon  Jesus,  caught 
at  the  word  ^GaUlee,"  when  used  bj 
the  chief  priest,  and  asked  if  "He  were 
a  Galilean? "  (Luke  xxiii.  5, 6.)  They 
had  a  peculiar  dialect,  by  which  they 
were  easily  distinguished  from  the  Jews 
of  Jerusalem,  (fiurk  xIt.  70.)  The  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  were  also  called  "Gali- 
leans." (Matt.  xxtI.  69 ;  Mark  xiv.  70; 
Luke  zxii.  59 ;  John  iv.  45 ;  Acts  i.  11 ; 
ii.  70 

GALILEE,  Sba  of.— See  Ska. 

GALL.  The  Hebrew  word  merorcA, 
signifies  bittemessj  hence  used  for  the 
gall  or  bile  of  animals.  (Job  xvi.  18; 
XX.  25.)  "The  gall  of  asps,"  is  the 
poison  or  venom  of  serpents.  (Job  xx. 
14, 16.)  Th»wordro8^  rendered  "gall," 
(Deut.  xxix.  18 ;  xxxit.  32 ;  Fs.  Ixix. 
21;  Lam.  iii.  5.  19,)  and  "hemlock," 
(Hos.  10. 4,)  denotes  a  poisonous  plant, 
probably  the  poppy,  so  called  from  its 
heads.  Thus  mi  rosh,  rendered  "water 
of  gall,"  may  be  the  juice  of  the  poppy, 
opium;  (Jer. Till.  14 ;  ix.  15;  xxiii.  15;) 
hence  put  for  poison  or  bitterness 
irenerally.  (Dent,  xxxii.  82,  38.)  In 
Matt,  xzrii.  84,  of  Jesus  it  is  said, 
"They  gave  Him  vinegar  to  drink 
mingled  with  gall ;"  but  in  Mark  xv. 
28,  it  is  called  "wine  mingled  with 
myrrh."  Whence  it  is  probable  that 
the  Grreek  word  cAo/e=gall,  is  a  general 
name  for  whatever  is  exceedingly  bitter, 
hitter  herbs,  wormwood,  poppy,  myrrh, 
etc.  The  term  "gall"  is  used  figura- 
tively for  great  troubles,  (Jer.  viii.  14,) 
wickedness,  (Am.  vi.  12,)  and  maUgnity, 
(Acts   viii.   23;    Heb.  xii.  15.) — See 

GALLERIES.  The  Hebrew  word 
attik,  rendered  "  gallery,"  in  Ezek.  xli. 
15,  16;  xliii.  8,  is  an  architectural 
term,  denoting  a  <kcrement,  where  a 
story  or  portico  is  drawn  in,  an  offset, 
ledge,  terrace.  In  SoL  Song  i.  17,  the 
term  rahiti,  rendered  "  rafters,"  in  the 
margin  "  galleries,"  signifies  carved  or 
fretted  ceiUng.  The  word  roAaftm,  trans- 
lated "galleries,"  in  Sol.  Song  vii.  5, 
signifies  lodb,  curls,  so  called  from  their 
flowing  down. 

GALLEY.— See  Sun*. 
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GALLIM  ^Jountains,  A  city  of 
Benjamin,  lying  east  of  Gibeah,  pro- 
bably near  the  small  village  Hizmeh. 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  44 ;  Isa.  x.  80.) 

GALLIO=acoc^•.  A  Koman  "de- 
puty," properly  proconsul  of  Achaia 
under  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Like  his 
brother,  the  philosopher  Seneca,  GaUio 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Nero.  When 
Paul  first  visited  Corinth,  Gallic  nobly 
refused  to  abet  the  persecution  raised 
by  the  Jews  against  the  Apostle.  The 
honourable  conduct  of  Gallic  showed 
that  it  was  his  opinion,  that  the  civil 
magistrate  had  nothing  to  do  with 
religious  opinions  or  the  concerns  of 
conscience,  in  matters  where  the  safety 
of  the  state  was  not  implicated;  he 
therefore  prudently  refused  to  make  the 
subject  a  matter  of  legal  discussion. 
(Acts,  xviii.  12, 17.) 

GALLOWS.  The  execution  of 
criminals  by  hanging  them  on  a  tree, 
post,  or  cross,  appears  to  have  been 
practised  amongst  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians and  Persians,  as  well  as  amon^ 
the  Hebrews.  (Gen.  xl.  19 ;  Deut.  xxi. 
22 ;  Est.  ii.  28 ;   v.  14  ;  vi.  4.) 

G A  M  A  LIRL = reward  or  benefit  of 
God,  1.  A  distinguished  Pharisee  and 
doctor  of  the  law  at  Jerusalem,  under 
whom  Paul  was  educated.  (Acts  xxii.  3.) 
According  to  the  Talmud,  he  was  the 
son  of  Simeon  and  grandson  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Hillel;  and  for  a  long  time 
president  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrun. 
When  the  Jewish  rulers,  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  Christianity  in  Jerusa- 
lem, arrested  the  apostles,  wishing 
to  put  them  to  death,  Gamaliel  by  his 
dispassionate  advice,  checked  their 
impetuosity.  He  reasoned  in  the  affair 
with  the  tact  of  worldly  wisdom  and 
experience,  urging  that  religious  opin- 
ions usually  gain  strength  by  persecu- 
tion ;  while,  if  not  noticed  at  all,  they 
are  sure  not  to  leave  any  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  the  people,  if 
devoid  of  truth  :  and  that  it  is  vain  to 
contend  against  them,  if  true.  (Asts 
V.  25— 41.)  2.  A  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh.  (Num.  i.  10;  ii.  20;  vii. 
54 ;  X.  28.) 

GAMMADIM  =  invindbles.     This 
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Hebrew  word  U  not  the  name  of  a  na- 
tion or  tribe,  but  rather  a  description 
of  the  character  of  a  people,  as  the 
brave  soldierSj  fierce  warriors.  The 
Septaagint  translates  the  term  **  wat- 
chers/*   (Esek.  xxvii.  11.) 

GAMUL  =  weaned,  A  descendant 
of  Aaron,  and  the  head  of  the  twenty- 
second  coarse  in  the  division  of  the 
priesthood.    (1  Chron.  xxiv.  17.) 

GARDEN.  The  Hebrew  word  gan 
signifies  a  place  surrounded  and  pro- 
tected by  a  fence  or  wall,  hence  a  gar" 
den,  especially  a  park,  orchard,  a  place 
planted  with  trees.  Sereral  gardens 
are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  as 
"  the  garden  of  Eden,"  (Gen.  iii.  24 ; 
Joel  ii.  3,)  also  called  "  the  garden  of 
God,"  TEzek.  xxyiii.  18 ;  xxxi.  8,  9,) 
and  "  the  garden  of  Jehovah."  (Gen. 
xiii.  10:  Isa.  li.  3.)  Ahab's  "garden 
of  herbs;"  (1  Kings  xxi.  2;)  "the  gar- 
den of  Uzxa,"  or  "  the  king's  garden ;" 
(2  Kings  xxi.  16;  xxv.  4 ;)  "  the  gar- 
aen"  of  the  Persian  kings  at  Susa; 
(Esth.  i.  6 ;  vii.  7,  8 ;)  **  the  garden"  of 
Gethsemane;  (John  xviii.  1;  Matt, 
xxvi.  86 ;)  and  "  the  garden"  of  Joseph 
of  Arimathea.  (John  xix.  41 ;  Matt, 
xxvii.  57 — 60.)  Gardeners,  also  watch- 
men over  gardens,  are  mentioned.  (Eccl. 
ii.  5  ;  John  xx.  15 ;  Isa.  i.  8.)  Gardens 
were  planted  with  various  fragrant  and 
medicinal  herbs,  and  culinary  plants, 
and  fruit-trees.  (Sol.  Song  iv.l8;  vi.  11.) 
They  owed  all  their  freshness  to  the 
waters,  of  which  they  were  never  des- 
titute. (Num.  xxiv.  6 ;  Deut.  xi.  10 ; 
r  Sol.  Song  iv.  15 ;  Isa.  i.  80.)  The  Jews 
frequently  performed  their  devotions  in 
gardens ;  (John  i.  48 ;  xviii.  1, 2 ;)  and 
the  worship  of  idols  in  these  shady  se- 
clusions was  not  of  unfrequent  occur- 
rence. (1  Kings  xiv.  23 ;  Isa.  Ixv.  8 ; 
Ixvi.  17;  Ezek.  xx.28.^  Sometimes  they 
were  used  as  burial  places.  (2  Kings 
xxi.  18  ;  Mark  xv.  46.)  Palestine  still 
exhibits  fruitful  and  well  watered  gar- 
dens, filled  with  vegetables,  flowers,  and 
fruit-trees,  in  the  nighest  perfection  of 
luxuriance  and  beauty.  They  are  some- 
times hedged  with  prickly  pear,  which 
forms  an  impenetrable  barrier.  (Gen. 
xiu.  10;  Isa.  Ii.  8.)  A  "garden  "  is  the 
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symbol  of  a  pleasant  region ;  (Gen.  xiii. 
10 ;  Isa.  li.  3 ;)  of  prosperity  and  fruit- 
fulness;  rJob  viii.  16 ;)  and  also  of  the 
church.  ^Sol.  Songiv.  16 ;  Isa.  Iviii.  11 1 
Jer.  XXXI.  12.) 

GAREB= Aprons,  or  reviler.  1.  An 
Ithrite,  t.  e.,  a  native  of  Jathir,  one  of 
David's  distinguished  warriors.  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  88  ;  1  Chron.  xL  40.)  2.  A  hiU 
near  Jerusalem.    (Jer.  xxxi.  89.) 

GARLAND.  A  fillet  or  wreath  of 
plants  or  flowers,  with  which  the  hea- 
then frequently  decorated  the  heads  of 
the  oxen  whicn  they  designed  to  sacri- 
fice to  their  deities.  (Acts  xiv.  18.) 

GARLIC.  The  Hebrew  word  shum, 
like  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  term,  is 
understood  to  denote  a  species  of  gar- 
lic, which  was  extensively  cultivated  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  (Num.  xi.  5.) 
The  species  most  commonly  cultivated 
in  the  East  is  allium  Ascaloniaany  the 
*  eschalot '  or  *  shallot '  of  our  kitchen 
gardens,  which  was  brought  into 
Europe  from  Ascalon.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  was  the  garlic  which 
Herodotus  mentions,  in  connection 
with  the  onion,  as  a  principle  article  of 
food  among  the  Egyptians,  especially  of 
the  poorest  classes.  Dioscorides  also 
describes  the  garlic  among  the  plants 
of  Egypt.  Garlic,  perhaps  the  alliwn 
sativum f  formed  a  favourite  viand  with 
the  common  people  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

GARMENTS.  Immediately  after 
the  fall,  our  first  parents  clothed  them- 
selves with  the  leaves  of  the  fig  tree ; 
afterwards  with  the  skins  of  animals. 
The  art  of  manufacturing  cloths  from 
wool,  cotton,  flax,  or  hair,  by  spinning 
and  weaving,  is  of  very  great  antiquity. 
(Gen.  xiv.  28;  xli.  42;  Job  vii.  6; 
1  Chron.  iv.  21.)  One  of  the  oldest  and 
simplest  garments  was  a  stripe  of  cloth 
bound  around  the  loins,  and  reaching  to 
the  knees.  (Isa.  xx.  2-4.)  Garments 
woven  or  dyed  of  various  colours  were 
much  esteemed.  They  were  generally 
made  by  women,  and  were  occasionally 
tastefully  embroidered.  (Gen.  xxxviL 
3 ;  Ex.  xxviii.  4-8 ;  xxxix.  8 ;  Judg.  v. 
80 ;  Prov.  xxxi.  2 1-24.)  As  the  Asiatic 
modes  of  dress  are  nearly  (he  same 
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from  age  to  age,  we  may  sappose  the 
ordinary  dress  of  the  Hebrews  to  have 
consisted  of  the  inner  garment,  or  tunic; 
the  outer  garment,  or    mantle^  and  a 
girdle.    From  the  simplicity  of  their 
form,  they  conld  be  worn  with  equal 
ease  bv  several  persons.    (Judg.  xiv. 
19.)  The  tunic  was  of  linen,  and  reach- 
ed usually  to  the  knees ;  that  worn  by 
females,  reached  to  the  ancles.    This 
garment,  was  sometimes  woven  without 
seam ;  (John  xix.  23 ;)  the  sleeves  were 
wide  and  open,  and  easily  thrown  up. 
Hence  to  "make  bare  the  arm  "  is  the 
removal  of  all  encumbrances  for  any 
vigorous  exertion.  (Isa.  lii.  10.)    The 
wper  garment,  or  mantle^  was  a  piece 
of  woollen  cloth,  nearly  square  and 
several   feet  in  length  and  breadth, 
which  was  wrapped  round  the  body,  or 
tied  over  the  shoulders.    This  capaci- 
ous garment  was  often  cirded  round  the 
loins  with  a  girdle ;  ana  could  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  form  a  "lap  "  or  "bosom  '* 
for  carrying  things.    (2  Kings  iv.  89 ; 
Luke  vi.  38.)    As  this  garment  served 
the  poor  man  for  bed-clothing,  the  law 
provided,  that  if  it   was   pledged  it 
should  be  restored  before  night-fall. 
(Ex.  xxii.  26,  27.)    The  females  were 
generally  habited  in  a  loose  flowing 
outer  garment,  with  a  belt  or  zone 
round  the   waist,  and  a  veil  or  hood 
over  the  head.  The  outer  robe  and  the 
turban  were  sometimes  very  elegant. 
The  appendages  to  female  attire,  were 
jewels  of  gold  and  of  silver,  in  rich 
variety.     (Isa.  lii.  18,  24.)     In  later 
times  the  Jews  derived  several  of  their 
articles  of  dress  from  the  Greeks  and 
Komans.    People  of  rank  delighted  in 
white  or  purple  raiment ;  (Eccl.  ix.  8 ; 
Bev.  vii.  9 ;  Luke  xvi.  19 ;;  blue  was 
also  a  common  colour.  TEzek.  xxvii.  1 6, 
24.)  The  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  keep- 
ing several  changes  of  raiment,  and  this 
was  a  mark  of  wealth.    (Job  xxvii.  16; 
Isa.  iii.  6 ;  Matt.  vi.  19.)    The  gar- 
ments of  mourning,  were  sackcloth  and 
haircloth,  sometimes  also  worn  by  the 
prophets.    (2  Kings  i.  8 ;  Zech.  xiii. 
4.)    The  Hebrews  were  forbidden  to 
wear,  "a  garment  mingled  of  linen  and 
woollen. "  (Let.  xix.  19 :  Dent.  xiul. 
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11 ;)  perhaps  on  account  of  their  having 
been  so  generally  worn  by  the  heathen. 
The  changing  the  dresses  of  the  two 
sexes  was  also  interdicted.  (Dent, 
xxii.  6.)  In  the  wilderness  the  He- 
brews had  weavers  and  workmen  among 
them,  so  that  their  raiment  "waxed  not 
old,"  i.e.,  was  not  exhausted  during 
their  iourney  of  forty  years.  (Deut. 
viii.  4.)i  • 

GARMTTE.  The  Hebrew  word 
Garmi=6ofiy,  or  s^rcn^,  whence  "Gar- 
mite,'*  is  not  the  name  of  a  people,  but 
of  a  man.    (1  Chron.  iv.  19.) 

GARRISON.  The  Hebrew  word 
matzaby  designates  a  garrison,  a  post, 
or  station  held  for  purposes  of  offence 
and  defence  by  a  military  force ;  (1 
Sam.  xiii.  23 ;  xiv.  1,  4,  12 ;  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  14 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  16 ;)  rendered 
"  station."  (Isa.  xxii.  19.)  The  words, 
"  the  plain  of  the  pillar  that  was  in 
Shechem,"  should  be,  "  the  oak  of  the 
garrison  which  is  at  Shechem."  (Judg. 

IX.  6.)  The  word  netzib  also  denotes 
a  military  station,  a  garrison.  (1  Sam. 

X.  5 ;  xiii.  3,  4 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  6,  14.) 
The  term  maizabah^  rendered  "  garri- 
son," designates  a  pillar,  a  monu- 
ment; (Ezek.  xxvi.  11 ;)  also  rendered 
"  images."  (Jer.  xlUi.  13.) 

GASHMU.— See  Gesheh. 

GATAM  =puntf,  thin  one,  or  parched 
vaUey*  A  son  of  £liphaz.  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
11, 16;  1  Chron.  1.36.) 

GATE.  The  gates  of  Oriental  cities 
were  generally  made  of  wood,  and 
sometimes  sheeted  with  strong  plates 
of  copper  or  iron,  and  secur^  with 
strong  heavy  bolts  and  locks.  Some- 
times the  gates  and  doors  were  of 
stone,  cut  out  in  a  single  slab.  (Deut.  iii. 
5 ;  Judg.  xiv.  3  ;  Ps.  cvii.  16 ;  Isa.  xiv. 
2 ;  Acts  xii.  10;  Isa.  liv.  12 ;  Rev.  xxi. 
21.)  They  were  opened  at  sun 'rise  and 
shut  at  sun-set.  (Neh.  vii.  3.)  At  the 
gate  was  the /orum  or  place  of  public 
concourse,  where  judicial  trials  were 
held,  and  disputed  points  determined. 
Hence  the  phrase,  "in  the  gate,"  often 
signifies  before  the  tribuntd.  The  Otto* 
man  supreme  authority  derived  its 
appellation  of  the  Sublime  jPorf«=:"the 
lofty  gate,"  from  the  dispatch  of  public 
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or  folds.)  A  city  in  the  plain  of  Jadab. 
(Josh.  XT.  36.) 

GEDOU^waU,  enclosure,  1.  A  city 
Bttuated  in  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron.  (Josh, 
zv.  58 ;  1  Chron.  iv.  39  ;  xii.  7.)  Ite 
rains  are  now  called  Jedur.  2.  A 
descendant  of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron. 
viii.  31  ;  ix.  37.)  3.  Two  men  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  (1  Chron.  iv.  4,  180 

G£HAZI=va%  of  vision.  The 
servant  of  Elisha,  who,  by  a  deliberate 
falsehood  obtained  a  portion  of  Naa- 
man's  gift,  was  visited  with  the  very 
disease  of  which  the  illustrions  leper 
had  just  been  cured.  (2  Kings  iv.  12 — 
36  ;  v.  20—27  ;  viii.  1—6.) 

GEHENNA.— See   HiNNoai,   val- 

LBTOF. 

GELILOTH.— See  Giloal. 

GEMALLl = camel'driver.  The  fa- 
ther of  Ammiel.  (Num.  xiii.  12.) 

GEMAHIAH= whom  JeAovoA  fRaX:e« 
perfect.  1.  The  son  of  Hilkiah.  (Jer. 
xxix.  1 — 10.)  2.  The  son  of  Shaphan. 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  10—26.) 

GENEALOGY.  The  lineage  of  a 
family ;  hence  history^  especially/amt'/y 
history,  since  the  earliest  history  among 
Oriental  nations  is  drawn  mostly  from 
the  genealogical  registers  of  families. 
Moses  illustrated  his  history  by  several 
genealogical  tables,  which  are  the  most 
ancient  ethnographic  documents  we 
possess;  and  by  noting  the  years  of 
births  and  deaths,  he  interwove  with 
them  that  chronolo^,  the  aid  of  which 
he  saw  to  be  essential  to  a  perfect  his- 
tory. (Gen.  V.  3—32 ;  vii.  11 ;  ix.  28— 
29;  X.  1—32;  xi.  10-^2;  etc.)  The 
tables  show  that  Moses  must  have  had 
access  to  the  archives  of  the  Egyptians, 
Phenicians,  and  Edomites ;  and  other 
authentic  memorials  from  the  hands  of 
the  early  patriarchs.  But  these  could 
scarcely  have  been  preserved  through  a 
number  of  centuries  without  the  aid  of 
alphabetic  writing.  The  Hebrews 
were  remarkably  careful  in  framing  and 
preserving  their  family  registers.  They 
were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  a  peo- 
ple divided  into  tribes,  as  they  settled 
all  questions  of  inheritances,  and  desig- 
nated the  right  to  this  or  that  privilege. 
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But  above  all  they  were  indispensable 
until  the  appearance  of  the  promised 
Messiah.  The  officers  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  care  of  them  were  gene- 
rally Levites ;  and  the  office  may  nave 
been  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  And 
it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  that 
records  of  such  high  antiquity — and 
concerned  principally  with  names  of 
individuals  and  families,  which  are 
very  liable  to  inaccuracies,  from  trans- 
cription— ^are  preserved  so  perfectlv. 
Some  of  the  registers  are  necessarily 
given  by  the  sacred  Writers  in  a  con- 
densed form,  as  they  were  only  solicit- 
ous to  trace  up  the  posterity  to  its 
true  source.  Even  the  variations  which 
seem  to  exist  in  some  of  the  genealo- 
gical records  of  the  Old  Testament 
have  been  in  a  great  measure  recon- 
ciled by  those  who  have  diligently  in- 
vestigated and  compared  them.  The 
comparison  of  the  following  passages, 
with  the  registers  in  Matthew  and  L&e, 
will  contribute  materially  to  show  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  relative  to 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  They 
establish  indubitably  our  Lord's  legal 
right  to  the  throne  of  David.  (Gen.  v. 
1—32 ;  xi.  10—26 ;  Ruth  iv.  18—22 ;  1 
Chron.  viii.  1—34  ;  ii.  1— 16;  iu.  1—17; 
Heb.  vii.  14.) 

The  following  table  traces  the  gene- 
alogy of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  tho 
flesh,  through  the  period  of  four  thous- 
and years.  It  shows  that  Luke  iii.  23 
— 38,  traces  the  genealogy  of  Jesus 
from  Mary  His  retu  mother  to  David, 
to  Abraham,  and  to  Adam;  while 
Matthew  i.  1—17,  exhibits  that  of 
Joseph  His  reputed  or  supposed  father 
through  the  line  of  the  kings  of  Judah^ 
to  David  and  to  Abraham. 


GOD. 

Adam 

Seth 
8  Enos 
4  Cainan 

Mahalalee 

Jared 

Enoch 

8  Methuselah 

9  Lamech 


1 
2 


5 
6 

7 
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10  Koah 

11  Shem 

12  Arphaxftd 

18  Cainan 

14  Salah 

15  Eber 

16  Feleg 

17  Ben 
16  Serng 

19  Nahor 

20  Tenth 

21  Abraham 

22  Isaac 

23  Jacob 

24  Judah 

25  Pharea 

26  Hezron 

27  Ram 

28  Amminadab 

29  Nahshon 

80  Salmon  or 

Sabna 

81  Boaz 

82  Obed 
88  Jesse 
84  David 


..A^ 


85  Solomon 

86  Rehoboam 

87  Abijah  or  1 

Abijam  or  v 
Abia         ) 


•} 


88  Asa 

89  Jehoshaphat 

40  Jehoramor' 

Joram 
Ahaziah  or 
Azariafi  or 
Jehoahaz 
Joash  or 
Jehoash       j* 
Amaziah 

41  Uzziahor  \ 
Azariah       ) 

43  Jotham 

43  Ahaas. 

44  Hezekiah 

45  Manasseh 

46  Amon 

47  Josiah 
Jehoiakim  or ) 

EUakim       \ 

48  Jehoiachin  '\ 
or  Jeooniah  > 
or  Coniah    ) 
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85  Nathan 

86  Mattatha    . 

37  Menan 

38  Melea 
89  Eliakim 

40  Jonan 

41  Joseph 

42  Jnda 

43  Simeon 

44  Ley! 

45  Matthat 

46  Jorim 

47  Eliezer 

48  Jose 

49  Er 

50  Elmodam 

51  Cosam 

52  Addi 
58  Melchi 

54  Neri 

55  Salathiel 

56  Zorobabel 

57  Rhesa 

58  Joanna 

59  Jnda 

60  Joseph 

61  Semei 

62  Mattathias 


49  Salathiel  or } 
Shealtiel       ) 

50  Zembbabel 

51  Abiad 

52  EUakim 
58  Azor 

54  Sadoc 

55  Achim 

56  ELind 

57  Eleazer 

58  Matthan 

59  Jacob 

60  Joseph    the 
hnsband    of 

Mary,  and  the 
r^u/ea  father  of 


63  Maaih 

64  Naffge 

65  Esll 

66  Nanm 

67  Amo8 

68  Mattathias 

69  Joseph 

70  Janna 

71  Melchi 

72  Leyi 

73  Matthat 

74  Heli 

75  Maijthewife 
of  Joseph,  and 

the  reo/ mother 
of 


JESUS. 

The  genealogy  given  in  Matt.  i.  1 
— 17y  is  reckoned  by  three  series  of 
fourteen  generations  each.  Hence,  it 
is  obvious,  that  the  first  begins  with 
Abraham,  and  ends  with  David.  The 
second  begins  with  David,  and  extends 
unto  the  migration  to  Babylon.  And 
the  third  begins  with  Jechonias,  and 
ends  with  Jesns.  In  this  way  the 
writer  himself  makes  out  the  three 
divisions.  (Matt.  i.  17.)  An  apparent 
difBculty  also  arises  from  the  fact,  that 
between  Jehoram  and  Uzziah,  in  ver. 
8,  three  names  of  Jewish  kings  are 
omitted, — ^Ahaziah,  Joash,  and  Ama- 
ziah. (2  Kings  viii.  25,  and  2  Chron. 
xxii.  1 ;  2  Kings  xi.  2,  21,  and  2  Chron. 
xxii.  11 ;  2  Kings  xii.  21 ;  xiv.  1,  and 
2  Chron.  xxiv.  27.)  Farther  between 
Josiah  and  Jehoiachin,  in  ver.  11,  the 
name  of  Jehoiakim  is  also  omitted. 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  84 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
4 ;  compare  1  Chron.  iii.  15, 16.)  And 
it  is  not  improbable  some  links  are 
dropped  after,  the  time  of  Jehoiachin, 
in  connection  with  the  names  Assir, 
Fedaiah,  etc.  (1  Chron.  iu.  17—19.) 
Snch  omissions  are  of  frequent  occur* 
ence,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
densing the  account ;  as  in  Ezra  vii. 
1 — 5,  compared  with  1  Chron.  vi.  8—* 
15,  where  Ezra  in  tracing  back  his  own 
genealogy  to  Aaron,  omits  at  least  six 
generations.  A  similar  omission  for 
the  same  purpose  is  necessarily  implied 
in  the  genealogy  of  David,  as  given  in 
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of  its  branchea.  Here  Mr.  Rowlands 
found  a  yallej  called  Djurf-el-  Gerar:= 
'RnBh  or  Rapid  of  Gerar,'  aboat  ten 
miles  soath- east  of  Gaza.  Near  tbis  place 
are  the  traces  of  an  ancient  city,  call- 
ad  Tel  Jema,  just  sonth  of  Umm  Jer^ 
rat,  which  Conder  thinks  may  mark 
the  site  of  the  city  where  Isaac  bo- 
jonmed.  (Gen.  z. ,  19 ;  zz.  1 ;  zxvi. 
1,  17,  20,  26 ;  2  Ghion.  ziv.  13, 14.) 

GERASENES.  The  inhabitanto  of 
the  city  of  GxBA8A=ex77uZsion  or  pos- 
Mesiionf  Tbis  city  was  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  and  formed  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  Perea.  It  was  situated  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Gil^ead,  near  the  confines 
of  the  Arabian  desert,  on  a  small  stream 
which  flows  into  the  Jabbok,  and  was 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis.  It 
was  large,  opulent,  and  splendid ;  as  is 
apparent  from  the  magnificent  ruins 
still  remaining.  It  is  now  called  Jerash. 
A  fewmanuscripts  read  "  Gerasenes  "  in 
Matt.  viii.  28,  where  others  baye  '*  Ga- 
darenes,"  and  "Gergesenes.*'  The  city 
of  Genua  lay  too  remote  from  theLako 
of  Tiberias,  to  admit  the  possibility  of 
the  miracle  referred  to,  haying  been 
wrought  in  its  yicinity. — See  Gbbob- 

•BXEB. 

GERGESEKES.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  city  GEBOS8JL=c2tfyey  or  loamy  soil  f 
The  city  stood  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Lake  of  GaUlee.  At  the  mouth  of 
Wady  Semakh,  Dr.  Thomson  yisited  a 
place  with  ruins,  called  Khersa.  the 
walls  of  which  can  be  traced  all 
round ;  which  he  identifies  with  the 
long-lost  site  of  (Jergesa,  where  our 
Lord  healed  the  two  men  possessed 
with  deyils.  It  is  within  a  few  rods 
of  the  shore,  and  an  immense  moun- 
tain rises  directly  aboye  it,  in  which  are 
ancient  tombs,  out  of  which  the  two 
men  possessed  with  deyils  may  haye 
issued  to  meet  Jesus.  The  Lake  is  so 
near  to  the  base  ox  the  mountain,  that 
the  swine,  rushing  madly  down  it,  could 
not  stop,  but  wo&d  be  hurried  into  the 
water  and  drowned.  In  1866,  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Party  yisited  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Lake,  and  exa- 
mined the  ruins  at  J£%er«a,  which  they  de. 
scribe  as  being  much  of  the  same  char- 
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acter  as  those  at  Kefr  Arjih^  of  some 
extent,  but  containing  nothing  remark- 
able. The  Party  also  yisited  KalaU 
el'Husn,  the  ancient  Gamala=  Come/- 
humpf  near  to  toady  Fik,  noted  for  the 
ruins  of  iti  ancient  fortress,  which  are 
situated  more  than  eleyen  hundred  feet 
aboye  the  leyel  of  the  Lake.  At  Gamala 
they  saw  among  the  ruins  numerous 
capitals  and  frasments,  but  no  distinct 
plan  of  any  building  could  be  made  out. 
Between  wady  Stmahk  and  wady  Fik 
the  distance  may  be  oyer  two  miles; 
and  about  half  waybetween  these  points, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Exploration  Party 
say.  a  spur  runs  out  to  the  shore,  with 
a  slope  sufficiently  steep  to  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  the  Bible  narratiye  of 
the  destruction  of  the  herd  of  swine. 
Here  then,  whether  we  take  the  yiew  of 
Dr.  Thomson  or  tiiat  of  the  Explora- 
tion Party,  the  *' country  of  the  Ger- 
gesenes,".  as  stated  in  Matt.  yiii.  28, 
appears  to  haye  been  the  scene  of  our 
Lord's  miracle.  The  miracle  occurred 
near  the  shore  of  the  Lake :  **  when  He 
came  out  of  the  ship,  immediately  there 
met  Him  a  man  out  of  the  tombe/' 
(Mark  y.  2,)  and  the  place  was  "  oyer 
against  Galilee,"  (Luke  yiii.  26,)  which 
can  only  be  said  of  the  *' country  of  the 
Gergesenes."  The  country  of  the 
<*  Gerasenes  "  and  of  the  *'Gadarenes** 
lay  far  too  remote  from  the  Lake  to 
agree  with  these  statements.  Orlgen 
appears  to  haye  been  satisfied  that  the 
region  of  Gergesa  was  the  scene  of  the 
miracle:  He  says,  "a  city  called  Gergesa, 
anciently  stood  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  that  beside  it 
was  shewn  the  precipice  down  which 
the  swine  rushed."  And  Thomson 
obseryes,  as  a  remarkable  fact,  ''that 
wady  Semahk  is  eyery  where  ploughed 
up  by  wild  hogs  in  search  of  the  escu- 
lent roots  upon  which  they  liye ;  and 
that  these  creatures  still  abound  there 
in  a  state  as  wild  and  fierce  as  though 
they  were  still  possessed.  We  conclude 
then,  that  the  scene  of  the  miracle  was 
in  the  "  country  of  the  Gergesenes,"  as 
stated  in  Matt.  yiii.  28.  The  reading 
"  Gadarenes,"  in  Mark  y.  1 ;  Luke  yiii. 
26,  36,  which  is  found  in  a  few  of  the 
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ancient  copies ;  and  also  "  Grerasenes  " 
— ^the  reading  of  the  Vulgate  in  all  the 
Gospels,  which  occurs  more  frequently, 
and  has  been  followed  by  Lachmann, 
and  in  Mark  and  Luke  by  more  recent 
editors  of  the  Greek  Text,  may  have 
orisnated  in  the  conjectures  of  copyists 
and  critics  even  earlier  thai|  the  time 
of  Origen.  It  will  be  observed  that 
Matthew  mentions  two  demoniacs, 
Mark  and  Luke  only  mention  one, 
yet  that  by  no  means  denies  the  exis- 
tence of  two.  They  probably  mention 
but  one  because  of  his  superior  fierceness. 
G£RIZIM=  (ftreiZers  in  a  shorn  or 
desert  land.  One  of  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim,  situated  over  against  Mount 
Bbal,  (Deut.  xi.  29  ;  xxvii.  12 ;  Josh. 
viii.83,)  and  over  Sheehem;  on  which, 
after  the  exile,  a  temple  was  built  b^ 
the  Samaritans  as  the  seat  of  their 
national  worship.  They  say  that  it 
was  on  Gerizim^  and  not  on  Moriahy 
the  patriarch  offered  his  son  Isaac. 
Mount  Gerizim  seems  to  be  properly 
Mount  of  the  Gerizites;  it  is  now 
called  Jebel-et'Tw,  The  Bonthem  ' 
mountain,  Geiizim,  rises  2889  ft.  above 
the  sea.  Near  the  eastern  end  of  the 
valley  there  is  a  recess  on  eitiber  side 
— a  vast  natural  amphitheatre — pro- 
bably the  scene  of  the  ratification  of 
the  law.  The  table-land  on  the  sum- 
mit, commands  a  wide  view  of  the 
country,  and  especially  of  the  great 
plain  below.  Mount  Gerizim  is  referred 
to  as  "  this  mountain,"  in  Christ's 
conversation  with  the  woman  of  Sa- 
maria, at  Jacob's  weU — ^which  still 
exists  at  the  base  of  the  mountain. 
(John  vi.  20, 21 .)  In  Deut.  xxvii.  4,  the 
Samaritan  text  has  changed  "  Mount 
Ebal*'  into  "Mount  Gerizim,"  in  order 
to  give  sanction  to  the  temple  built  by 
the  Samaritans,  not  long  after  the 
time  of  Nehemiah,  upon  the  latter 
mountain.  The  Palestine  Exploration 
f  arty,  in  1866,  made  numerous  exca- 
vations on  Mount  Gerizim.  Within 
the  ruin  known  as  the  "  Castle,"  the 
foundations  of  an  octagonal  church 
were  laid  bare,  probably  the  one  known 
to  have  been  built  there  by  Justinian. 
The  church  and  the  fortress  were  found 
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to  be  built  on  a  rough  platform  of  large 
stones  laid  together  without  mortar  ; 
and  of  this  platform,  which  may  possi- 
bly be  that  on  which  the  Samaritan  tem- 
ple stood,  the  so-called  ''twelve  stones" 
— beneath  which  tradition  places  the 
twelve  stones  brought  up  from  the 
Jordan — form  a  portion.  Near  the 
stones  is  the  place  where  the  Samari- 
tans assemble  to  eat  the  Passover. 
In  the  excavations  little  was  found, 
excepting  a  few  Roman  coins,  and 
several  inscriptions,  two  of  them  in 
the  Hebrew  character,  and  the  others 
in  the  Samaritan. — See  Ebjll. 

GERSHOM=a  sojowmer  here.  1. 
The  first  of  the  two  sons— Eliezer  was 
the  second — bom  to  Moses  in  Midian 
bv  Zipporah.  (Ex.  1i.  22 ;  xviii.  3.) 
These  sons  of  the  great  lawgiver  held 
no  other  rank  than  that  of  simple  Le- 
vites,  while  all  the  privileges  of  the 
priesthood  were  vested  in  the  sons  of 
their  uncle  Aaron.  (1  Chron.  xxiii. 
14.)  2.  The  father  of  Jonathan  the 
priest  to  the  tribe  of  Dan ;  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  the  former,  from  a 
corruption  of  the  text,  making  "Moses" 
into  "Manasseh."  (Judg.  xviii.  30.) 
3.  A  descendant  of  Moses  engaged  in. 
the  temple  service.  (1  Chron.  xxiii. 
15.)  4.  A  descendant  of  Phinehas. 
(Ezra  viii.  2.)    6. — See  Gbrshon. 

GERSHON=cayMZnoii.  A  son  of 
Levi,  and  the  founder  of  the  family  of 
the  «*  Gershonites."  (Gen.  xlvi.  11; 
Ex.  vl.  16 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  1.)  He  is 
called  "  Gershom,"  in  1  Chron.  vi.  16, 
17,  20.  The  office  of  the  Gershonites 
was  to  carry  the  vails  and  curtains 
belonging  to  the  tabernacle,  on  the 
western  side  of  which  they  encamped. 
(Num.  iii.  23—26  ;  xxvi.  67.) 

GERSHONITES.— See  Gbbshon 

GERZITES.— See  Gezeb. 

GESHAM=s^/%.  A  descendant 
of  Caleb.  (1  Chron.  ii.  47.) 

GESHEM=vto&nt  rain.  An  Ara- 
bian, who  was  probably  a  subaltern 
officer  among  the  Samaritans.  (Neh. 
ii.  19 ;  vi.  1,  2.)  In  Neh.  vi.  6,  he  if 
called  **  Gashmu." 

GESHlJR=a  bridge.  A  district  of 
Syria,  which  some  suppose  lay  along 
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dwelt  in  Gilead;  who  neslecfeed  the  ta- 
bernacle at  Shiloh,  and  fell  into  idola- 
try. ( Jndg.  yiii.  24---38.)  Gideon  judged 
the  Hebrews  forty  years.  (Jndg.  Ti.  11 
—40 ;  vii.  1—26 ;  viu.  1—85 ;  1  Sam. 
xii.  11 ;  Heb.  xi.  32.) 

GlDl^O'Sl^ cutting  down,  destroyer, 
Amanofthe  tribe  of  J^enjamin.  (Nam. 
i.  11 ;  ii.  22.) 

Gn)OM=a  cutting  down.  A  place 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Jndg.  xx. 
45.) 

6I£R  EAGLE.- See  Eagle. 

GIFTS.  The  practice  of  making 
presents  as  a  token  of  honour,  respect, 
or  affection,  prevailed  extensiyely  in 
the  East.  (Gen.  iv.  3, 11 ;  1  Sam.  ix. 
7 ;  xyL  20 ;  Job  xlii.  11.)  Hence  to 
refuse  making  presents  to  a  king  was 
deemed  a  mark  of  contempt.  (1  Sam. 
X.  27.)    Kings  often  made  presents  of 

Sarments  to  those  whom  they  were 
isposed  to  honour.  (Gen.  xlr.  22, 23; 
2  Kings  X.  22;  Matt.  xxii.  11, 12.)  Gifts 
for  the  purposes  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion are  strongly  reprobated.  (Ex. 
xxiii.  8 ;  Dent.  x.  17 ;  Ps.  xv.  5 ;  xxvi. 
10 ;  Isa.  i.  23 ;  xxxiii.  15.)  The  peculiar 
offerings  under  the  law  are  spoken  of 
as  "gifts."  (Deut.  xn.  17;  Matt.  v.  23, 
24.)  The  blessings  of  the  Gospel  are 
pre-eminently  called  "gifts."  (Bom.  y. 
16—21 ;  vi.  28 ;  Eph.  iv.  8—12.)  Spi- 
ritual gifts  were  bestowed  on  the  apos- 
tles»  such  as  the  gift  of  tongues,  of  pro- 
phecy, etc.;  and  when  the  end  of  con- 
ferring them  was  answered  they  ceased. 
Among  the  disciples  at  Corinth  they 
were  not  always  exercised  in  an  orderly 
and  edifying  way.  (Bom.  xii.  6 ;  1  Cor. 
xiii.  2,  8.^ 

GIHON=  breakiM  fortkj  hence  a 
Btreamj  river.  1.  l!he  second  of  the 
four  rivers  of  Eden,  which  is  said  to 
flow  around  the  land  of  Cosh,  which 
some  suppose  to  be  the  Ethiopian  Nile. 
fGen.  ii.  18.)  Others  apply  here  the 
Arabic  usage  of  the  word/tAoonsriver, 
and  understand  the  Araxes,  which  rises 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates, 
flows  from  west  to  east,  joins  the  Cyrus, 
and  falls  with  it  into  the  Caspian  Sea; 
thus  taking  Cush  for  the  Asiatic  iCossaia 
which  reached  to  the  Caucasus.  2.  A 
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place  near  Jerusalem  with  an  upper 
and  a  lower  pool  connected  by  a  stream. 
(1  Kings  L  83, 88.)  Gihon  was  situated 
on  the  west  of  the  city,  in  the  basin  or 
head  of  the  valley  of  Hinnon;  as  it  is 
narrated  that  Hezekiah  "stopped"  or 
covered  over  the  upper  out-flow  of  the 
waters  of  Gihon,  and  brought  it  down 
to  the  west  side  of  Jerusalem ;  (2 
Chron.  xxxii.  80 ;  xxxiii.  14;)  in  order 
to  cut  off  the  supply  of  water  from  the 
approaching  Assyrian  army.  (2  C^on» 
xxxii.  1—4.)  Dr.  Bobinson  says,  the 
waters  were  brought  down  by  subter- 
ranean channels,  and  that  the  pool  of 
Hezekiah,  the  deep  fountain  near  the 
Haram,  and  the  one  in  connection  with 
the  palace  on  Zion,  were  probably  fed 
by  the  water  which  must  have  come 
from  Gihon.  This  seems  to  be  attested 
by  the  discovery  of  an  immense  conduit 
more  than  twenty  feet  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ground  on  Zion,  brought 
to  liffht  in  digging  for  the  foundations 
of  tne  Angbcan  church.  The  water 
could  thus  be  brought  into  Zion.  from 
the  upper  pool  of  Gihon,  but  not  from 
any  other  quarter.  The  En- Tannimss 
Dragon  well,  ot  fountain  o/jackabt'waB 
probably  one  of  the  pools  of  Gihon. 
(Neh.  ii.  18.) 

GILALAI  =  dunay^  or  weighty.  A 
Levite  after  the  exile.   (Neh.  xii.  dQ^ 

GILBOA  =  bubbling  fountain.  A 
bleak  and  bare  mountainous  tract,  in 
Issachar,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
plain  of  Jezreel.  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  4; 
xxxi.  1—8;  2  Sam.  i.  6—21.)  The 
name  was  probably  derived  from  the 
fountain  of  Harod,  which  springs  from 
a  wide  excavation  in  the  rocky  foot  of 
Gilboa,  and  sends  out  a  copious  stream. 
The  ancient  town  upon  the  mountain 
has  been  identifiea  with  the  village 
now  called  Jeibon. 

GILEAD =Aarc?  or  rugged  region,  or 
heap  of  testimony.  1.  A  district  of 
Paiestme  east  of  the  Jordan,  strictly 
comprehending  ihe  mountainous  region 
south  of  the  river  Jabbok ;  (Gen.  xxxi. 
21—48 ;  Sol.  Song  iv.  1;)  with  a  city  of 
like  name.  But  the  name  "Gilead" 
was  also  emploved  In  a  wider  sense,  so 
as  to  include  the  whole  mountainous 
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Lake  xii.  33 ;  1  Pet.  i.  18 ;)  and  to 
"loose  the  ^rdle"  was  to  giro- way  to 
repose  and  indolence.    (Isa.  y.  27.) 

GIRQASHITES  =  dwellers  in  a 
clauey  or  loamv  soil.  A  Canaanitish 
tribe,  also  caUed  ''  Girgasites."  Per- 
haps the  same  as  the  "Gergesenes" 
who  dwelt  at  Gergesa,  on  the  east  of 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  (Qen.  z.  16 ; 
XT.  21 ;  Josh.  xxiy.  11 ;  Deut.  rii.  1 ; 
Matt.  viii.  28.) — See  Gbboesenes. 

GlSl^A=caresSf  JkUtery,  An  over- 
seer of  the  Nethinim.    (Neh.  xi.  21.) 

GITTAH-HEPBER.— See  Gath- 
IIkpheb. 

GITTAIM=<tro  wine-presses,  A 
citj  in  Benjamin,  colonised  by  the 
Beerothites.  (2  Sam.  iy.  8 ;  Neh.  xi.  88.) 

GITTITES.— See  Gath.  • 

GITTITH=a  stringed  instrument 
A  kind  of  harp  or  lyre ;  perhaps  the 
«ame  as  the  neginoth.  (Ps.  yiii., 
Ixxxi.,  Ixxxiy.,  in  the  titles.) 

GIZONITE.  An  .  inhabitant  of 
Gizoh=9uamr.    (1  Chron.  xi.  34.^ 

GLASS.  This  substance,  which  is 
formed  b^  the  melting  of  silica  with 
an  alkali,  usually  potash  or  soda,  is 
said  to  hare  been  discovered  at  a 
remote  period  by  some  mariners, 
whose  fire  for  cooking  fused  the  sand 
and  produced  glass,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  riyer  Belns — ^the  nahr  Naaman — 
which  falls  into  the  Sea  between 
Accho  and  the  foot  of  Carmel.  The 
Egyptians  appear  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  manufacture  of 
glass  long  before  tho  time  of  Moses  ; 
and  the  whole  process  is  represented 
in  the  paintings  of  Beni  Hassan.  The 
glass-blowers  of  Thebes  were  greater 

froficients  in  their  art  than  we  are. 
a  the  British  Museum  there  are 
bottles  and  vases  of  porcelain  or  opa- 
que glass ;  and  also  a  piece  of  glass 
beautifully  stained  throughout,  and 
skilfully  engraved  with  the  emblazon- 
ment of  Thothmes  UL  To  produce 
this  effect  of  glass  staining,  oxides  of 
cobalt,  or  of  calcined  copper  and  zinc, 
must  have  been  used  for  blue,  oxide 
of  gold  for  purple,  oxide  of  silver  for 
yelTow,  and  oxide  of  copper  for  green. 
They  imitated  amethysts  and  other 
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precious  stones  with  wonderful  dexte- 
rity ;  and  they  must  have  been  aware 
of  the  use  of  the  diamond  in  cutting 
and  engraving  glass.  Glass  bowls  and 
bottles  were  found  by  Mr.  Layard  in 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh ;  also  a  vase  of 
transparent  glass  with  the  name  of 
Sareon  on  it.  The  Hebrews  were  nn- 
doubtedly  acquainted  with  glass.  The 
Hebrew  word  zekukit,  rendered  "  crys- 
tal," denotes  glass.  (Job.  xxviii.  17.) 
The  Greek  word  vahs  is  properly  ren- 
dered «  glass ;"  (Rev.  xxi.  18,  21 ;) 
glassy,  i.  e.,  transparent.  (Rev.  iv.  6 ; 
XV.  2.)  But  the  Hebrew  word  giljonim, 
rendered  "glasses,"  Clsa.  iii.  28,)  sig- 
nifies mirrorSf  properly  tablets  or 
plates  of  polished  metal,  which  were 
used  by  the  Hebrew  women  as  mirrors. 
So  also,  the  Greek  word  esoptrouy  ren- 
dered ''  glass,"  denotes  a  metal  mirror. 
(James  i.  28 ;)  but  the  word  in  2  Cor. 
iii.  18  ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  12,  would  seem  to 
indicate  an  imperfectly  transparent 
medium,  through  which  objects  are 
beheld. — See  Lookimo-olass. 

GLEAN.  According  to  the  Mosaic 
law  the  corners  of  the  field  were  not 
to  be  reaped — the  owner  was  not  to 
glean  his  own  fields  —  and  a  sheaf 
accidentally  left  behind  in  the  field 
was  not  to  bo  fetched  away,  but  left 
for  the  poor.  There  were  equally 
liberal  regulations  respecting  the  vine- 
yards and  the  olive-yards.  (Lev.  xix« 
9,  10;  xxiii.  22  ;  Deut.  xxiv.  19—21 ; 
Ruth  ii.  8,  U.) 

GLEDE.— See  VuLTunE. 

GLORY.  The  Hebrew  word  cabod^ 
signifying  to  be  heavy,  is  spoken  of 
the  liver  as  being  the  heaviest  of 
the  viscera,  both  in  weight  and  im< 
portance ;  just  as  the  lungs,  the 
lightest  of  all  are  in  our  language 
called  the  lights.  (Lev.  iii.  4,  10  ; 
Prov.  vii.  23  ;  Ezek.  xxi.  21.)  Like 
the  Greek  docha,  it  also  denotes  a6tia- 
dance,  honour,  splendour;  and  is  ren- 
dered "honour^;  (Gen.  xlix.  6;  Ps. 
vii.  6 ;  Prov.  viii.  18 ;)  and  "  glory." 
(Gen.  xxxi.  1 ;  Isa.  x.  3 ;  Matt.  iv.  8 ; 
tuke  iv.  6 ;  Rev.  xxi.  24.)  The  "glory 
of  Lebanon,"  its  magnificence  and 
beauty.  (Iss.  xxxv.  2.)    So   of  tho 
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splendonr  of  the  Bun,  stars,  etc. ;  (IGor. 
XT.  40,  42 ;)  of  the  state  of  glorified 
saints;  (Luke  ix.  31,  82;)  and  of 
celestial  light.  (Rev.  xviii.  1.)  The 
gloiry  and  majesty  of  Jehorah,  that 
fiery  eSolgence  in  which  He  is  repre- 
sented as  appearing.  (Lev.  ix.  23, 
24 ;  Isa.  lix.  19 ;  2  Thess.  L  9.)  The 
perfections  of  God,  as  manifested  in 
His  power ;  (John  xi.  40 ;  Rom.  vi.  4  ;) 
and  beneficence.  (Bom.  ix.  23 ;  Eph. 
iii.  18.)  Also  of  Jesus,  as  the  efful- 
gence of  the  Divine  perfections. 
(Heb.  i.  3 ;  John  i.  14  ;  ii.  11.)  The 
term  *'  glory"  is  used  also  of  glorified 
saints,  i.  e.,  salvation,  eternal  life,  etc. 
(Bom.  ii.  7,  10 ;  V.  2 ;  viii.  18 ;  1  Cor. 
u.  7 ;  Heb.  ii.  100  So  to  "  glorify," 
when  spoken  of  God  and  Christ,  is  to 
render  conspicuous  and  glorious  the 
character  and  attributes  of  God  as 
glorified  by  the  Son ;  (John  xii.  28 ; 
xiii.  81,  32 ;  xir.  13 ;  xv.  8 ;  xvii.  1, 
4;)  of  Christ  as  glorified  by  the 
Father ;  (John  viii.  54 ;  xiii.  32 ;  xvii. 
1,  5  ;  Acts  iii.  13 ;)  or  by  the  Spirit ; 
^John  xvi.  14);  or  by  Christians; 
(John  xvii.  10 ;)  or  generally.  (Lev. 
X.  3 ;  John  xi.  4  ;  xiii.  13.) 

GNAT.  The  Hebrew  word  kinnim, 
rendered  "lice," properly  mt&aaanats. 
(Ex.  viii.  16 — 18.)  In  the  third  plague 
which  Jehovah  infiicted  upon  the 
Egyptians,  "  the  dust  of  the  land  be- 
came gnats  upon  man,  and  upon 
beast."  These  are  even  in  ordinarv 
years  very  troublesome  in  Egypt.  All 
travellers  speak  of  these  gnats  as  an 
ordinary  plague  of  the  countnr.  In 
cool  weather  they  are  especially  bold. 
They  pursue  the  men,  prevent  them 
from  eating ;  disturb  their  sleep,  and 
cause  swellings  which  are  extremely 
painful.  The  Greek  term  honops  also 
designates  a  species  of  gnat.  (Matt, 
zxiii.  24.)«>See  Cjjcbl.  ;  ^ 

GOAD.  A  stout  pole  seren  or 
eight  feet  long,  with  a  small  spade  at 
one  end  to  free  the  ploughshare  from 
clods,  and  a  small  pike  at  the  other 
end,  with  which  the  oxen  were  urged 
on.  (Judg.  iii.  81 ;  1  Sam.  xiU.  21 ; 
Acts  ix.  5.^  The  *^  words  of  the  wise 
are  as  goaas,"  i.  c  they  penetrate  the 
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minds  of  men  and  stir  them  up  to  the 
practice  of  duty.    (Eccl.  xii.  11.) 

GOAT,  The  goat  exhibits  rarie- 
ties  of  form  and  appearance ;  they  are 
both  hairy  and  woolly.  The  goats  of 
Aleppo  are  of  two  breeds ;  one  is  like 
the  English,  and  the  other  somewhat 
larser,  with  ears  often  a  foot  long, 
and  broad  in  proportion.  There  is  a 
breed  of  goats  near  Jerusalem  of 
various  colours,  black,  white,  and 
grey ;  the  ears  are  remarkably  long. 
(Am.  iii.  12.)  Goats  were  among  the 
chief  possessions  of  the  wealthy ;  they 
formed  a  principal  part  of  the  Hebrew 
flocks;  and  both  the  milk  and  the 
young  kids  were  daily  articles  of  food. 
(Qtn,  xxvii.  9 ;  1  Sam.  xxy.  2 ;  2 
Chron.  xvii.  11 ;  Ex.  xxiii.  19 ;  Fror. 
xxvii.  27 ;  Deut.  xiv.  40  The  goat 
was  a  pure  animal  for  Jewish  sacri- 
fice, and  a  kid  might  be  substituted 
as  equivalent  to  a  lamb.  (Ex.  xii.  5 ; 
Lev.  iii.  12 ;  ;Lvi.  15 ;  Num.  xt.  27 ; 
Ezra  vi.  17.)  The  hair  was  manufae* 
tured  into  curtains  for  the  tabernacle, 
and  coverings  for  tents.  (Ex.  xxr. 
4  ;  xxvi.  7.)  The  jaal,  or  ^  wild  goat" 
is  probably  the  ibex  or  mountain  goat, 
caUed  by  the  Arabs  beden.  They  are 
still  found  in  the  mountains  in  and 
adjacent  to  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and 
in  the  mountains  east  and  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  ancient  mount  Seir. 
From  Ley.  xvii.  7,  it  appears  that  the 
rebellious  Hebrews,  while  in  the 
desert,  fell  into  the  idolatrous  worship 
of  the  he-goat,  (rendered  '*  devils,^ 
compare  2  Chron.  xi.  15,)  after  the 
example  of  the  Egyptians,  under 
whose  influences  they  had  grown  up. 

GOAT,  SCAPE.— See  Sgapb  Goat. 

GOATH  =  lowing.  A  place  near 
Jerusalem.    (Jer.  xxxi.  89.) 

GOB.— See  Gbzbr. 

(K)D.  This  term,  which  is  the 
name  we  apply  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
is  a  different  word  from  the  Tentonic 
word  ^d</="  good."  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  term '  God'  has  been 
derived  to  the  Germanic  languages 
from  the  Persian  Khoda^*  the  self- 
existent,'  *the  uncreated;'  and  this 
from  the   older  Zend  and  Sanskrit 
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forms  of  the  same  word.  So,  also, 
the  IccJandic  Godi,  whence  perhaps 
'God,'  signifies  the  Smreme Magistrate, 
The  two  principal  Hehrew  names  of 
the  Supreme  Being  are  Jthovahj  and 
Elohioi,  Other  appellations  fre- 
quently occur,  but  they 'belong  rather 
to  His  attributes.  The  term  Jehovah 
signifies  the  Existing  One,  and  is 
generally  translated  £ord.  It  is  the 
pame  by  which  the  Most  High  re- 
vealed Himself  —  the  Eternal,  the 
Immutable — in  His  covenant  relation 
to  the  Hebrew  people.  (Ex.  vi.  8.) 
The  name  Elohim,  translated  '*  God," 
is  the  plural  form  of  Ehha — the  same 
as  the  Arabic  Allah.  The  singular 
form  occurs  onlv  in  poetry,  especially 
in  the  book  of  Job,  and  in  a  few  pas- 
sages in  some  of  the  later  Hebrew 
books.  (Ps.  cxiv.  7 ;  Neh.  xi.  17 ;  2 
Ghron.  xxxii.  15.)  It  also  occurs  in 
the  primitive  form  El,  probably  desig- 
nating the  Strong  One,  the  Powerful  to 
effect,  as  God  has  exhibited  Himself  as 
the  Creator  and  Sustainer  of  the  world ; 
(Gen.  xxxi.  18 ;  DeuL  vii.  9 ;)  and  is 
frequently  combined  with  other  terms, 
as  El-Elohim  =  ^*  God  of  gods"— the 
"mighty  God ;"  (Josh.  xxii.  22 ;  Ps.  1. 
1 ;)  El-  Olam= the  "eternal  God  ;"(Gen. 
xxi.  38  0 -E/'-SaoWafc  «  God  Almighty ;" 
(Ex.  vl.  8;)  El'Elgon=^'' hioat  High 
God."  (Gen.  xiv.  18.) 

The  term  Elohim  is  the  abstract  ex- 
pression for  absolute  Deity,  apart  from 
the  special  notions  of  unity,  holiness, 
substance,  etc.  Itdesignatesthe5upre7iie 
God;  and,  as  occurring  generally  m  the 
plural  form,  yet  connected  with  a  verb 
in  the  singular,  it  is  used  to  indicate  the 
unbounded  fulness,  the  sum  of  the  excel" 
lencies  contained  in  the  Divine  Being. 
For  the  sake  of  emphasis,  the  He* 
brews  commonlv  employed  most  of 
the  words  which  signify  Lord,  God, 
etc.,  in  the  plural  form,  but  with  the 
sense  of  the  singular.  This  is  called 
the  plural  of  excellence.  So  Adonai, 
translated  "  Lord" — the  name  chiefly 
used  when  God  is  submissively  and 
reverently  addressed.  (Gen.  xv.  2 ; 
Ex.  iv.  10,  18 ;  Ps.  xvi.  2.)  And  the 
lorms  Kedoshim:=^ihe  most  Holy  One ; 
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(Hos.  xi.  12  margin  ;  Prov.  ix.  10 ; 
XXX.  8 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  19 ;)  Shaddaiz^xhe 
Almighty;  (Gen.  xxviii.  8;)  Oshai^ 
my  Maker ;  (Job,  xxxv.  10 ;  Isa.  liv. 
5j)  Boreiifca=thy  Creator;  (Eccl.  xii. 
1 ;  Isa.  xxii.  11 ;  xlii.  5 ;  Ps.  cxlix.  2 ;) 
and  the  term  J9aa/t/ka=thy  husband^ 
thy  Lord,  (Isa.  liv.  5,)  are  all  in  the 
pluraL  And  so  the  terms  BaaUm=: 
Baal-idol;  rJudg.  ii  11;  1  Sam.  vii. 
4  ;)  Teraphim  =  household-god ;  (1 
Sam.  xix.  18, 16 ;)  and  the  forms  of 
^cbiitiii=lord,  master,  when  occur- 
ring as  the  titles  of  men,  are  used  in 
the  same  way.  (Gen.  xUL  80;  Isa. 
xix.  4 ;  xxxvii.  6.) 

That  pronouns  were  used  in  a  similar 
way,  among  the  Oriental  nations, 
seems  to  be  somewhat  certain :  "  The 
letter  which  ye  have  sent  unto  us:**  it 
is  king  Artaxerxes  who  says  this; 
(Ezr.  iv.  18 ;)  "  We  will  take  the  in- 
terpretation of  it;"  (Dan.  ii.  86;) 
"Like  one  of  us;"  (Gen.  iii.  22;) 
"Let  us  go  down,  and  let  us  confound  ;^ 
(Gen.  xi.  7 ;)  also  "  Who  will  go  for 
tfsf "  (Isa.  vi.  8.)  So  also  in  Mark  iv 
80 ;  John  iii.  11 ;  1  John  i.  i. 

The  evidence,  however,  drawn  by 
some,  from  this  peculiar  use  of  the  plu- 
ral in  the  Divine  names,  of  a  plurality 
of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  seems  too 
doubtful  to  be  relied  upon.  But  if  the 
plural  term  Elohim,  evinces  of  itself  a 
plurality  in  the  Godhead,  what  shall 
be  said  of  its  use  in  Ps.  xlv.  6,  7,  where 
first  the  Son  and  then  the  Father  is 
each  respectively  called  Elohim  f  Is 
there  then  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the 
Son  and  in  the  Father  too  ?  The  use 
of  the  plural  in  respect  to  words  denot- 
ing rank,  authority,  eminence,  majesty, 
is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to 
them  greater  fulness,  emphasis,  and 
intensity  of  meaning. 

Li  the  Scriptures  no  attempt  is  made 
to  prove  the  existence  of  God ;  such 
an  attempt  would  have  been  entirely 
useless,  because  the  fact  was  universal- 
ly admitted.  The  error  of  men  con- 
sisted, not  in  denying  the  existence  of 
a  God,  but  in  admitting  too  many; 
and  one  great  object  of  the  Bible  is  to 
show  that  there  is  but  Ojte.    (Deut  iv. 
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85,  89 ;  yi.  4 ;  xxxii.  89,  40 ;  Isa.  xlii. 
8 ;  xUv.  6,  8 ;  xliii.  10  ;  xW.  6—22  ; 
xlvi.  9 ;  Pb.  Ixxxvi.  8 ;  Mark  xii.  29 ; 
John  xvii.  8;  Horn.  xvi.  27;  iii.  29, 
30 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  6  ;  1  Cor.  viii.  4—6.) 

The  idea  which  we  entertain  of  uod 
is  a  complex  one,  the  different  elements 
of  which  are  furnished  to  ns  hj  differ- 
ent sources.  Hence  demonstrative 
proof  to  establish  the  existence  of  the 
Infinite  Spirit — ^the  Supreme  God,  is 
perhaps  unattainable,  as  that  would 
seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  our  con- 
dition as  moral  and  accountable  agents. 
Though  no  one  single  line  of  argument 
can  furnish  therequired demonstration, 
yet  many  different  arguments,  eri- 
dently  concur  in  converging  to  this 
inevitable  centre.  What  is  called  the 
a  priori  system  of  proof  is  partly  a 
jjoBteriori,  starting  from  the  experience 
which  consciousness  affords  us  of  de- 
pendent existence ;  and  every  a  pos- 
teriori system  of  proof  embraces  of 
necessity  an  a  priori  element,— thus 
the  principles  tnat  every  effect  must 
have  a  cause,  and  that  design  argues 
intelligence,  are  a  priori  judgments. 
Each  line  of  argument,  however,  con- 
tributes confirmative  evidence  that 
God  15;  inasmuch  as  they  establish 
the  necessity  of  our  conceiving  the  idea 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  satisfactorily 
prove  the  necessity  of  our  believing  in 
His  existence. 

We  find  ourselves  and  every  thing 
around  us,  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
our  observation,  standing  in  such  nu- 
merous relations  and  references  to 
each  other,  and  in  such  a  coherent 
systematic  connection,  that  the  idea  of 
an  intentional  adaptation  to  rational 
purposes,  according  to  universal  laws, 
or  of  a  physical  and  moral  world,  is 
irresistably  forced  upon  us.  But  such 
an  order  of  things,  everywhere  exhib- 
iting conditions  of  beautiful,  happy, 
and  useful  existence,  we  can  rationally 
ascribe  only  to  an  Intelligence  which 
superintends  and  arranges  all  things 
and  events — ^to  a  rational  Mind  which 
selects  and  acts  with  an  intelligent  re- 
ference to  ends.  Consequently,  we 
mast  suppose  the  primary  and  absolute 
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Cause  of  all  things  to  be  a  rational  and 
moral  Intelligence.  Indeed,  the  idea 
of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Intelli- 
gence, who  created  and  sustains  all 
things,  appears,  especially  when  we 
consider  the  necessities  and  aspirations 
of  the  mind,  to  be  no  less  a  matter  of 
universal  human  consciousness  than  of 
Divine  revelation.  (Heb.  xi.  6.)  So 
that  from  the  necessity  of  our  conceiv- 
ing the  idea  of  a  God,  and  of  our  sup- 
posing that  He  really  exists,  we  are 
perfectly  justified  in  entertaining  a 
rational  belief  in  One  great  intelligent 
Cause  ;  inasmuch  as  we  have  the  same 
reason  for  concluding  that  there  is  an 
All  Perfect  Mind,  that  we  have  in  be- 
lieving in  the.  existence  of  a  world 
around  us. 

Though  the  Most  High  is  infinite, 
yet,  from  the  essential  limitation  of  our 
own  minds,  it  will  be  obvious  that  we 
can  form  only  a  finite  conception  of 
Him,  as  a  finite  mind  cannot  contain 
an  infinite  thought.  Every  mode  of 
human  consciousness,  whether  of 
thought  or  of  feeling,  is  finite,  and 
depends  upon  conditions ;  but  the  infi- 
nite has  no  limits  or  conditions.  We 
believe  God  to  be  infinite,  though  our 
highest  positive  conception  of  Him  is 
that  of  a  Being  indefinitely  great; 
that  is,  we  set  no  limits  to  our  view  of 
any  of  His  attributes,  in  any  direction. 
Though  the  Deity,  as  He  is,  is  ade- 
quately inconceivable,  is  adequatclji^ 
ineffable,  since  human  thought  and 
human  language  are  equally  incompe- 
tent to  His  infinities;  yet,  as  we  can 
conceive  of  His  existence,  it  is  not 
impossible  to  know  Him  as  He  has  re- 
vealed Himself  unto  us.  We  cannot, 
it  is  true,  comprehend  the  Absolute, 
but  we  can  apprehend  Him.  Incom- 
prehensible and  inconceivable  are  not 
synonymous.  The  infinite-divine  is 
cognizable  to  the  finite-human.  For 
to  know  the  Infinite  is  not  to  limit  or 
measure  Him,  but  to  distinguish  Him 
from  all  that  is  capable  of  limitation 
or  measurement.  If  God  cannot  be 
thought,  how  can  He  be  revealed  or 
known  ?  If  He  cannot  be  known,  how 
can  it  be  true  that  this  is  ^'eternal 
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life" — to  know  God  and  Jesus  ChrUt 
whom  Ho  hath  sent  ? 

Though  the  hnman  mind  can  never 
be  capable  of  conceiTing  of  God  ade- 
qoateij  as  He  is,  or  of  defining  His 
being,  still  He  is  known  to  as  bj  certain 
attribntes  or  modes  of  being,  the  con- 
ception of  which  is  possible  to  us,  and 
which  tmJy  represent  Him  as  far  as 
they  go.  We  conceive  of  each  of  these 
attribntes  as  possessed  bj  God  in  a 
degree  to  which  we  put  no  limits,  and 
to  which  we  know  that  no  limits  can 
be  assigned.  In  degree,  therefore,  our 
conception  of  the  attributes  of  God  is 
indefinite,  and  so  cannot  be  defined ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  be 
truly  said  to  define  our  idea  of  God 
when  we  furnish  a  comprehensive 
statement  of  all  the  Divine  attributes 
that  are  revealed  to  us  in  Scripture, 
and  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  con- 
ceived by  our  finite  understanding. 

The  attributes,  qualities,  or  perfec- 
tions of  God  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
properties  distinct  from  the  Divine 
essence,  but  as  the  modes  under  which 
— after  the  analogy  of  our  own  spi- 
ritual constitution — ^He  has  mercifully 
condescended  to  reveal  Himself  to  our 
finite  conceptions.  Though  we  cannot 
think  of  the  Divine  attributes  as  in 
themselves  they  arc,  as  our  conceptions 
are  imperfect,  because  finite  concep- 
tions; yet  are  our  conceptions  true, 
because  they  are  the  views  of  His 
character  as  revealed  by  God  Himself 
in  relation  to  the  world. 

The  attributes  of  God  are  usually 
distinguished  as  communicable  and 
incommunicable.  The  communicable 
are  those  to  which  the  attributes  of 
the  human  spirit  bear  the  nearest 
analogy;  e.^..  His  power,  knowledge, 
will,  goodness,  and  righteousness.  The 
incommnoicable  are  those  to  which 
there  is  in  the  creature  nothing  ana- 
logous ;  as  eternal,  immense,  immut- 
aUe,  etc.  This  distinction,  however, 
must  not  be  pressed  too  far.  God  is 
infinite  in  His  relation  to  space  and 
time, — we  are  finite  in  our  relation  to 
both ;  but  He  is  no  less  infinite  as  to 
His  power,  knowledge,  will,  goodness, 
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and  righteousness,  in  all  their  modes, 
and  we  are  finite  in  aU  these  respects. 
All  God's  attributes  known  to  us,  or 
conceivable  by  us,  are  communicable, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  their  analogy 
in  us;  but  they  are  all  alike  incom- 
municable, inasmuch  as  they  are  all 
infinite. 

The  Diyine  attributes  are  also  dis- 
tinguished as  natural  and  moral.  The 
natural  are  all  those  which  pertain  to 
His  existence  as  an  infinite,  rational 
Spirit;  (John  iv.  24 ;)— seU-existent, 
(Ex.  iii.  14,)  eternal,  (Isa.  Ivii.  15,) 
immense,  (1  Kings  viii.  27 ;  Deut.xxxii. 
3,)  immutable,  (Mai.  iii.  6;  James 
i.  17,)  free  of  will,  (Dan.  iv.  35,)  in- 
telligent, (Fs.  cxlvii.  6 ;  Acts  xv.  18,) 
powerful,  (Jer.  xxxii.  17;  Matt.  xix. 
26,)  and  His  sovereignty.  (Dan.  iv» 
25 ;  Rom.  ix.  15—23 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  15.) 
The  moral  are  those  attributes  which 
belong  to  Him  as  an  infinite  Spirit  :^ 
righteous,  (Dent,  xxxii.  4;  itev.  xt. 
3,)  good,  (Ps.  cxlv.  7,  9,)  true,  (Dent, 
xxxii.  4  ;  Rev.  xv.  3,)  faithful,  (Dent, 
vii.  9 ;  1  Cor.  i.  9,)  and  merciful.  (Num. 
xiv.  18 ;  Ex.  xxxiv.  7.)  Those  attri- 
butes which  equally  (qualify  all  the  rest 
— tholnfinite,  that  which  has  nobounds; 
(Job  11. 7—9 ;) — tbeii&so/ure,  that  which 
is  determined,  either  in  its  being  or 
modes  of  being  or  action,  by  nothing 
whatsoever  without  itself.  (Isa.  xlv. 
22  ;  Job  xii  10 ;  Acts  xvii.  28.)  The 
consumate  glory  of  all  the  I)ifine 
perfections  in  union — the  beauty  of 
HoLiMBSS.  (Isa.  vi.  3;  Ex.  xv.  11 ; 
Heb.  xii.  10.) 

Several  epithets  are  applied  to  God 
metaphorically,  to  set  forth  the  relation 
He  sustains  to  us,— as  King,  Lawgiver, 
Judge ;  (Isa.  xxxii.  22  ;  Ps.  xxiv.  8  ; 
1.  G  ;;  Deliverer ;  (2  Sam.  xxii.  2,  3  ;> 
and  Father.  (Matt.  vi.  9 ;  vii.  11.) 
And  things  of  superlative  excellency 
are  appropriated  unto  God, — as  "  the 
cedars  of  God "= goodly  cedars;  (Ps. 
Ixxx.l0;)  "mountains  of  God" = great 
mountains ;  (Ps.  xxxvi.  6 ;)  "  river  of 
God  "—a  goodly  river;  (Ps.  Ixv.  9;) 
"flame  of  God"=a  vehement  flame. 
(Sol.  Song  viii.  60 

GOD,  CITT  OF.— See  Jshusalkk. 
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GODLY.  That  which  proceeds  from 
God,  is  God-like,  or  pleasing  to  Him. 
It  also  signifies  comf  ormity  to  His  will, 
and  an  assimilation  to  His  character. 
(Ps.  xii.  1 ;  Mai.  u.  15 ;  2  Cor.  i.  12  ; 
Tit.  ii.  12.)  "Godliness"  denotes 
piet)r,  resulting  from  the  knowledge 
and  the  love  of  Gk>d,  and  leading  to 
the  cheerful  and  constant  obedience  of 
His  commands.  (2  Pet.  i.  6 ;  iiL  11.) 
In  1  Tim.  iiL  16,  "godliness"  means 
the  power  of  true  religion,  as  dereloped 
in  practical  life,  through  faith  in  the 
humilation  and  exaltation  of  our 
Divine  Redeemer. 

GODS.  Probably  the  first  stage  of 
idolatry  was  the  worship  of  some  repre- 
eentatiye  of  the  Supreme  Being;  as  the 
sun,  the  elements,  or  some  fayoured 
mortal.  Prom  this  the  transition  would 
be  easy  to  the  worship  of  idols  and 
beasts,  considered  as  personifications  of 
some  divine  principle,  or  as  sources  of 
good  or  evil  to  mankind.  In  process 
of  time,  heroes,  and  benefactors  or  even 
destroyers  of  mankind,  their  deeds  be- 
ing magnified  by  the  dim  light  of  tra- 
dition, came  to  be  deified,  as  gods,  or 
demigods,  and  objects  of  adoration.  In 
a  more  recent  age,  although  the  study 
of  philosophy  fiourished,  the  most 
wicked  of  heathen  kings,  while  yet 
living,  obtained  temples,  and  procured 
priests  to  adore  them,  with  the  offering 
up  of  sacrifices.  The  doctrine  of  poly- 
theism, or  the  belief  of  many  gods,  be- 
ing thus  disseminated,  their  number 
increased  surprisingly;  the  gods  of  one 
nation  beins  adopted  by  another,  and 
frequently  their  history  and  attributes 
mingledininterminableconfusion.The 
gods  of  the  heathen  were  of  both  sexes, 
lived  in  matrimony,  committed  adul- 
tery, and  even  polluted  themselves  by 
intercourse  with  mortals.  (I  Kings 
xviii.  27,  28 ;  xx.  23,  28 ;  2  Kings  xvii. 
24—84;  Isa.xlyi.1;  Jer,ii.28;  xlviii. 
7 ;  Hos.  X.  5 ;  Dan.  xi.  86  ;  Key.  xiii. 
1 — 18.) — See  Idolxtbt. 

G06t=mountainridge,  l.Thekingof 
the  land  of  Magog,  and  ruler  of  Meshech 
and  Tubal  (Ezek  xxxviii.  2—16 
xxxix.  1—11.)  In  Rev.  xx.  8,  Gog, 
like  Magog,  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a 
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remote  region  or  northern  people,  pro- 
bably the  Scythians  and  Goths,  and 
and  not  of  a  king.  2.  A  descendant 
of  Reuben.  (I  Chron.  t.  4.) — See 
Maqoo. 

GOLAN. = exile,  A  city  of  Bashan, 
afterwards  belonging  to  Manasseh. 
(Dent.  iv.  48 ;  Josh.  xx.  8 ;  xxi.  27 ; 
1  Chron.  vi.  71.)  The  district  of  which 
it  was  the  capital  was  called  Gaulonitis ; 
and  is  recognized  in  the  present  Jaulan^ 
bounded  east  by  the  Hauran,  south  by 
the  river  Tarmuk,  and  west  by  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  upper  Jordan, 
and  north  by  the  fountains  of  the  Jordan 
at  Banias.  A  great  part  of  the  district 
is  flat  and  fertile  table-land,  clothed 
with  luxuriant  grass,  and  the  slopes  of 
the  mountain-range  abound  with  oak- 
forests  as  of  old.  Dr.  Porter's  list 
contains  the  names  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  aeven  places  in  Jaulan,  all  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  about 
eleven,  are  now  uninhabited,  and  mere 
heaps  of  ruin. 

GOLD.  The  most  valuable  of  the 
precious  metals ;  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  platinum,  the  heaviest  of  all 
known  bodies.  It  is  the  most  ductile 
of  the  metals,  is  not  susceptible  of  rust, 
and  is  not  sonorous  when  struck  upon. 
The  continual  action  of  common  fire, 
carried  to  its  utmost  vehemence,  has 
no  further  effect  on  gold  than  the 
fusing  of  it ;  it  will  come  out  at  last 
unaltered,  and  with  its  weight  entire. 
On  being  exposed  to  a  very  powerful 
burning  mirror,  or  to  the  heat  of  the 
oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe,  it  melts,  and 
even  rises  in  vapour.  (1  Pet.  i.  7.)  The 
Hebrews  had  several  words  designating 
different  kinds  of  gold.  They  obtained 
their  supplies  chiefly  from  Egypt;  (Ex. 
xii.  85 j)  Sheba;  (1  Kings  x.  2 ;)  Ophir; 
(1  Kings  ix.28 ;)  and  Parvaim.  (2  Chron. 
iii.  6.)  The  auriferous  regions  of 
California  and  Australia  were  pro- 
bably then  unknown.  Native  gold 
Is  said  to  have  been  formerly  found 
near  the  Lake  of  Tiberias ;  however, 
for  every  practical  purpose  it  may 
be  said  that  Palestine  has  no  gold. 
The  purification  of  gold  by  fire  is  men- 
tioned in  Frov.  xvii.  8 ;  xxvii.  21.  Lead 
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and  antimony  are  commonly  need  for 
parifying  gold,  but  the  ancients  also 
made  nse  of  salt,  of  tin,  and  of  barley- 
bran.  Gold  was,  in  the  earliest  anti- 
quity, manufactured  into  utensils,  trin- 
kets, and  ornaments.  (Gten.  xiii.  2; 
xxiv.  22;  xli.  42.)  The  Hebrews  ac- 
quired their  skill  in  the  working  of  gold 
while  in  Egypt.  (Ex,  xxxr.  32.)  Seyeral 
ntensUs  of  tne  tabernacle,  and  many 
ornaments  of  the  mercy-seat  and  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  and  subsequently 
many  implements  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  were  made  of  gold.  (Ex. 
xxY.  36;  1  Kings  vi.  21,  22.)  The 
golden  ornaments  found  in  Egypt,  and 
in  Nineveh,  some  of  them  ot  elegant 
workmanship,  *  show  that  the  gold- 
smith's art  was  carried  to  great  per- 
fection in  remote  antiquity.  (MaL  iii. 
2,  3  ;  Jndg.  xvii.  4 ;  Isa.  xl.  19.) 

GOLGOTHA.--See  Cavalbt. 

GOLIATH = a  captivej  an  exile,  A 
Philistine  giant,  slain  by.  David  in 
single  conibat.  He  was  a  native  of 
Gath,  and  his  height  was  six  cubits  and 
a  span = eleven  feet  four  inches  and  a 
half.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  4,  11,  28,  46--51 ; 
xxi.  9 ;  xxii.  10.) — See  Elhanan. 

GOM£R=^oa2s,or  thebumed.  1.  The 
eldest  son  of  Japheth,  and  the  progeni- 
tor of  a  northern  people.  (Gen.  x.  2, 
8;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  6.)  Probably  the 
Cimmericmsj  whose  original  abode  was 
on  the  Taurian  peninsula,  now  the 
Crimea,  and  the  adjacent  regions,  are 
to  be  understood  (Herod,  i.  6, 16, 108 ; 
iv.  1,  11,  12.)  The  Arabs  call  thU 
people  jSjtrtJB,  whence  the  modem 
Krimj  the  Crimea,  t.0.,  the  ancient 
Taurican  Chersonesus;  also  Bahr-el- 
itirtyn,— the  Cimmerian  Sea,  for  the 
Euxine.  A  portion  of  this  ancient 
and  powerful  people,  from  whom 
descended  other  branches  of  the  Celtic 
family,  were  known  to  the  Romans  as 
the  Cimbri  or  Cimbriatu.  The  Cim- 
merians, pressed  by  the  Scythians 
probably  in  the  seventh  century  b.  c, 
migrated  northward  from  the  Black 
Sea,  even  to  the  peninsula  of  Jutland, 
thence  south  and  west.  They  spread 
themselves  to  Belgium  and  to  Britain. 
TheWelch  call  themselves  Cymry,  and 
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Wales  was  also  called  Cambria  or 
Cumbria.  2.  The  wife  of  the  prophet 
Hosea.  (Hos.  i.  8.) 

GOMORRAH=fftt6merjton.  One  of 
the  citiesin  the  Jordan  valley,  destroy- 
ed by  fire  from  heaven.  The  recent 
traveller,  M.  de  Saulcy,  imagined  he 
had  found  the  ruins  of  Gomorrah,  near  ^ 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
But  that  was  not  the  site  of  the  city. 
The  traveller  had  mistaken  weather- 
fretted  stones  for  ruins;  and  was 
evidently  imposed  upon  by  his  Arab 
guides.  Van  de  Velde  found  there  no 
ruins  at  all ;  thouslf  he  had  the  ad- . 
vantage  of  De  SauTcy's  map.  (Gen.  x. 
19  ;  xiv.  8;  xix.  24,  25  ;  Deut.  xxix. 
28.)  It  is  written  "Gomorrha."  (Matt. 
X.  15  ;  Mark  vi.  11 ;  Rom.  ix.  29.) 

GOPHER- WOOD.— See  Cypress. 

GORGET.— See  Shield.  ■ 

GOSHEN =land  of  herbage  or/fouH 
ers,  1 .  Apifovince  or  district  of  Egypt 
where  the  Hebrews  dwelt  from  the 
time  of  Jacob  until  Moses,  i.e.,  during 
the  period  of  about  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  years.  (Gen.  xlv.  10 ;  xlvi.  28, 
84 :  xlvii.  27;  1.  8 :  Ex.  ix.  260  Some 
have  fixed  Goshen  in  Wadv  Tumeylat^ 
in  which  flowed  the  canal  of  Cairo. 
But  it  rather  seems  to  have  been 
situated  in  that  part  of  lower  Egypt 
lying  east  of  the  Pelusian  brancn  of 
the  Nile,  between  Heliopolis  and  the 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  Erom 
Gren.  xlvi.  28 ;  xlvii.  1 ;  Ex.  xiii.  17,  it 
appears  that  the  land  of  Goshen  was 
the  eastern  border-land  of  Egypt,  and 
that  it  was  adjacent  to  the  lana  of  the 
Philistines.  According  to  Gen.  xlv. 
10,  Goshen  was  near  to  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  the  kinss  of  Egypt  at  that 
time,  which,  according  to  Josephus,  was 
Memphis,  but  according  to  Ps.  Ixviii. 
12,  48;  Num.  xiii.  22,  was  Zoan  or 
Tanis,  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
theTanaitic  arm  of  the  Nile,  and  with- 
in the  Delta.  (Ex.  ii.  8 ;  v.  8.)  The 
city  of  Heroopolis  was  reckoned  to 
Goshen;  and  the  whole  district  was 
sometimes  called  '*  Rameses,''  after  its 
capitaL  (Gen.  xlvii.  11.)  This  region 
is  described  as  &  pasture- fground;  (Gen. 
I  xlvi.  34 ;  xlvii.  4 ;)  and  as  one  of  the 
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most  /nii(/lf /^pftTts  of  Emt. 


(G«ii. 
xMi.  6, 11 ;  Dent.  xi.  10 ;  Num.  xi.  6.) 
This  tract  ia  now  comprehended  in  the 
modem  proyinee  eik-Shurkiyehj  which 
extends  from  the  neighhoorhood  of  Aba 
ZaW  to  the  Sea,  and  from  the  desert 
to  the  former  Tanaitic  branch  of  the 
Nile ;  thus  inclading  also  the  valley  of 
the  ancient  canal.  It  was  called  "  the 
beet  of  the  land ;"  and  even  now  it 
bears  itue  highest  yalnation  and  yields 
the  larffest  roTenne.  The  immediate 
descendants  of  Jacob  were  doubtless 
nomadic  shepherds  dwelling  in  tents ; 
and  probabljrdroVe  their  flocks  for  pas- 
ture far  no  uto  the  Wadrs  of  the  de- 
sert, like  tne  present  inhabitants  of  the 
same  region.  But  in  process  of  time, 
they  became  also  tillers  of  the  soil,  and 
exchanged  their  tents  for  more  fixed 
habitations.  They  lired  interspers- 
ed among  the  Egyptians  of  that  dis- 
trict, as  appears  From  their  borrowing 
**  jewels  of  gold  and  silver"  from  their 
Egyptian  neighbonrs ;  and  also  from 
their  houses  Mng  marked  with  blood, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  distinguish- 
ed and  spared  in  the  last  dread  j^agne 
of  the  Egyptians.  (Ex.  xi.  8 ;  xii. 
12,  18,  23,  28.'^  2.  A  city  with  the 
neighbouring  aistrict,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Jndah.  (Josh.  x.  41:  xi. 
16;  XV.  51.)  Perhaps  now  Xe^eA. 
GOSPEL.   The  Greek  word  evan- 

Cdiotij  signifying  ^oocfnetof,  is  rendered 
y  the  appropriate  term  "  Gospel,"  from 
the  Angio-oaxon  gifd-apeU,  meaning 
mod  me$9age  or  new§.  In  the  New 
Testament,  the  term  Gospel  is  not 
applied  to  written  doeumenUf  but  only 
to  the  things  described  orally,  the  gltM- 
iidinffB  concerning  Christ  and  His 
salvation ;  (Matt.  iv.  23;  ix.  86 ;  Mark 
i.  14 ;  Acts  XX.  24 ;  Rev.  xiv.  6 ;)  or 
the  gatpel  scheme^  its  doctrines,  declar- 
ations, precepts,  promises,  etc.  (Rom. 
ii.  16 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  14  ;  Gal.  i.  11 ;  Eph. 
i.  13 ;  Phil.  i.  5  ;  Col.  i.  5  $  2  Tim.  i. 
10.)  The  term  '<  Gospel"  was  not 
appropriated  to  the  written  documents, 
in  the  sense  of  a  history,  embodjring 
the  oral  acconnta  concerning  the  life 
of  Jesus,  etc,  as  in  the  titles  of  the 
first  four  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
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until  after  the  apostolic  period.  The 
four  Gospels  which  have  been  trans* 
mitted  to  us  were  written  in  the  Greek 
language ;  and  we  learn  from  undoubt- 
ed authority,  that  these  four  Goqwb 
only,  were  ever  received  by  the 
Christian  church  as  the  genuine  and 
inspired  writings  of  the  evangelists, 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John.  One 
of  the  first  things  which  strikes  the 
mind  of  the  reader  of  the  four  Gospels, 
is  the  singular  resemblance  wnich 
these  compositions  bear  to  each  other 
in  many  passages.  Each  of  the 
EvangeOsts  nas  indeed  a  character  of 
individuality.  The  atj^^le  of  each  is 
peculiar,  the  mental  traits  which  they 
severiUly  exhibit,  are  diverse.  Each 
one  has,  to  some  extent,  his  own 
method  of  arrangement,  and  has  some 
narrations  which  the  others  do  not 
contain.  But,  even  in  the  parts  where 
the  resemblance  between  them  is 
strongest  of  all,  the  diversity  is  still 
such  as  to  show  that  there  is  not  the 
least  probi^ility  that  they  copied  each 
other,  or  merelv  copied  common  docu« 
ments ;  but  ratner  that  each  Gk>spel  is 
a  composition  original  and  independent. 
The  writers  of  the  four  Gospels  appear 
to  have  based  their  compositions,  part- 
ly on  an  original  oral  Gospel,  possess- 
ing to  some  extent  a  stereotyped  char- 
acter, which  prevailed  in  the  different 
circles  of  their  Christian  intercourse ; 
and  partly  on  written  sources  of  infor- 
mation, or  memorialiL  derived  from 
eye-witnesses.  Indeed,  the  existence 
of  written  records  or  memoranda, 
founded  upon  the  oral  accounts  of  the 
apostles,  is  affirmed  by  Luke,  in  the 
proem  to  his  Gh>spel.  (Luke  i.  1—4.) 
In  this  way  we  may  well  account  for 
the  similarity  the  Gospels  exhibit  to 
each  other,  and  yet  this  would  seem 
to  have  been  produced  without  any 
direct  connection  between  the  Evange- 
lists. The  Gospels  can  in  no  sense  be 
regarded  as  methodical  annals,  yet  it 
is  remarkable  how  every  thing  in  them 
accords  with  the  time  when  and  the 
places  wh^rt  they  were  composed.  And 
the  attentive  reader  can  scarcely  fail 
to  observe  how  wonderfully  the  Kvan- 
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(Relists  tan  tnpplementel  to  each  other 
in  ndiiiite  as  well  as  important  partien^ 
tars,  and  thus  exhibit  fully  and  clearlj 
the  f  andattental  characteristic  of  their 
testimonr,  Uhitt  m  Divxrsitt. 

An  argument  in  f avonr  of  the  inte- 
grity of  the  Gospels  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  may  be  derired  from,  and 
applied  In  its  full  strength,  to  the 
manascripts  in  circnlation  near  the 
end  of  the  second  centniy.  In  ofder 
to  show  how  difficult  it  would  have 
been  to  bring  about  any  considerable 
changes  in  copies  of  the  Gospels  at  that 
day,  Mr.  Norton  has  endeavoured  to 
calculate,  as  near  as  maybe,  howmainr 
copies  must  have  been  at  that  period, 
in  circulation.  The  number  of  manu- 
scripts then  in  existence  bore  some  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  Christians, 
and  this,  to  the  whole  population  of 
the  Roman  empire.  The  population 
of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  time  of  the 
Antonines  is  estimated  by  Gibbon  at 
about  120 millions;  and,  probably,  it 
had  not  decreased  at  theperiodreferred 
to.  With  regard  to  the  proportion  of 
Christians,  if  we  suppose  that  not  more 
than  a  tmentkth  part  of  the  empire  was 
Christian  at  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, just  after  which  the  couTcrsion  of 
Constantino  took  place,  wo  can  hardly 
estimate  more  than  a  fortieth  part  of  it 
as  Christian  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century.  The  fortieth  part  of  120  mil- 
lions, the  estimated  population  of  the 
ompire,  is  three  millions.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  century,  then,  there  were 
three  millions  of  believers,  using  our 
present  Gospels,  regarding  them  with 
the  highest  reverence,  and  anxious  to 
obtain  copies  of  them.  Few  possessions 
conid  have  been  more  highly  valued  by 
a  Christian  than  a  copy  of  those  books, 
which  contained  the  history  of  the  re- 
ligieii  for  which  he' was  exposing  him- 
self to  the  severest  sacrifices.  If  we 
suppose  that  there  was  only  one  copy 
of  the  Gospels  for  everv  fifty  Christians, 
the  estissate  is  probably  much  within 
the  truth.  This  proportion,  however, 
wiU  give  us  sixty  thon^nd  copies  of  the 
Gospels  for  three  millions  of  Christians. 
Even  the  cost  at  that  period,  of  a 
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manuscript  copy  of  one  of  the  Gospels, 
must  have  been  but  a  very  trifling  con- 
sideration.  Martial,  in  his  Epigrams, 
has  stated  the  price  of  his  18th  book, 
which  contains  272  verses,  to  have  been 
foftr  seitertii;  or,  if  this  should  be 
thoughtjkoo  much,  two  settertii ;  which 
would  still  leave  a  ptofit,  as  he  says, 
to  the  bookseller.  The  last  named 
sum  amounts  to  a  little  over  ihru-ptnc^ 
halfpenny  of  our  money.  With  such 
facts  in  view,  one  can  scarcely  refrain 
from  believing,  that  Uie  estimate  of 
60,000  copies  of  the  Gospels  as  being 
in  circulation  at  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  is  far — very  far — ^within  the 
bounds  of  truth.  At  this  period  the 
numerous  copies  of  the  respective  Go8« 

E)ls  agreed  essentially  with  each  other, 
ad  there  been  important  discrepan- 
cies among  these  60,000  copies,  no 
series  of  events  could  either  have  de- 
stroyed the  evidence  of  their  discrepant 
cies,  or  would  have  produced  the  pre* 
sent  agreement  among  existing  co- 
pies, derived  as  they  are,  from  those 
m  use  at  the  period  in  question.  It 
follows  therefore,  that,  in  the  interval 
between  the  composition  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
their  text  did  not  suffer,  as  has  been 
fancied,  from  the  licentiousness  of  tran- 
scribers. But  the  Gospels,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  motives  for  care  in  transcrip- 
tion, present  the  highly  important  and 
influential  opes  which  are  arawn  from 
their  being  deemed  sacred^  They  were 
the  basis  of  the  Christian  religion,  in- 
asmuch as  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus, 
recorded  in  them,  must  be  the  founda- 
tion of  this  religion.  It  would  have  been 
deemed  sacrilegious,  therefore  to  have 
purposely  multuated or  disfigured  these 
records  in  any  way  whatever.  As  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  finallr 
settled  before  the  close  of  the  fourth 
centurv,  the  rejected  writings  which 
bore  the  names  of  the  Apostles  and 
Evangelists,  which  were  chiefly  forge- 
ries by  early  heretics,  and  ever  consider- 
ed spurious  by  the  faithful,  soon  sunk 
into  merited  oolivion ;  and  few,  if  any 
have  descended  to  our  times  in  their 
original  form. — See  EnsixES. 
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GOUBD.  The  Hebrew  word  A;t%ay- 
M,  rendered  '*  gourd/'  is  derived  from 
the  Egrptian  word  kiki  or  kouhi,  and  is 
^n^f  Sfly  supposed  to  designate  the  Ric' 
tniu  or  Pahna  Chriiii^  whence  the  mar- 
gin of  Jon.  iv.  6,  has  ** Palruristf**  gene- 
rallv  known  by  the  name  of  the  Castor- 
oil  Plant.  This  plant,  which  is  often 
cultivated  in  our  gardens,  is  perennial 
and  has  the  appearance  of  a  shrub  or 
woody-tree  in  its  native  clime,  but  bi- 
ennial or  annual  in  colder  latitudes. 
This  elegant  plant  is  called  el-kkerua  by 
the  AraDs ;  and  at  Jericho  it  still  be- 
comes a  considerable  tree.  Like  all 
plants  of  a  very  rapid  growth,  when  in- 

Jnred,  it  quickly  fades  away.  Thus,  the 
!*alma  Cbristi,  which  "came  up  in  a 
night,"  t.  e.,  grew  rapidlj,  under  whose 
•hade  Jonah  sat,  being  at  day-break 
struck  by  an  insect,  faded  away  so  sud- 
denly, that  at  sunrise  the  shrub  was 
Suite  withered.  (Jon.  iv.  6 — 10.^  The 
[ebrew  wordpackkuothy  rendered  *'  wild 
gourds,"  may  designate  the  squirtina 
cttcwnber,  or  perhaps  the  cohctfnth^  botn 

J  slants  of  the  cucumber  tribe,  producing 
ruits  extremely  bitter,  laxative,  grip- 
ing, and  hurtful  to  the  nerves.  This 
plant  is  indigenous  in  Palestine,  in 
in  Syria,  and  Arabia.  (2  Kings  iv.  89.) 
GOVEMJW^JNT.  With  the  He- 
brews,  as  all  other  nations,  unques- 
tionably the  earliest  form  of  govern- 
ment was  the  patriarchal ;  and  it  sub  • 
sisted  among  them  long  after  many  of 
thp  neighbouring  countries  had  ex- 
changed it  for  the  rule  of  kings.  The 
patri&rchs  governed  their  respective 
families,  wnich,  includiuff  their  ser- 
vants, amounted  to  severiu  thousands, 
with  unlimited  authority ;  (Gen.  xiv. 
14 ;  xxxiii.  1,  18  ;)  and,  when  neces- 
sary, inflicted  ctumal  punishment  upon 
transgressors.  They  were  completely 
independent,  and  oVed  allegiance  to 
no  sovereign ;  they  maintained  a  body 
of  armed  servants,  and  formed  alliances 
with  other  princes,  and  even  with  kings. 
(Gen.  xiv.  17,  24 ;  xv.  9—11 ;  xxi.  14, 
22-^2 ;  xxii.  18 ;  xxvi.  16,  88 ;  xxxi. 
44—54 ;  xxxiv.  6—24 ,-  xxxviii.  24  ; 
Job  i.  5.)  But  when  their  descendants 
had  increased  so  as  to  form  tribes,  each 
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tribe  acknowledged  a  prince  as  its 
ruler.  This  office  was  at  fir^t  here- 
ditary, and  belonged  to  the  eldest  son 
of  the  founder  of  the  tribe,  but  pro- 
bably afterwards  became  elective.  As 
the  tribes  increased,  there  arose  a  sub- 
division of  the  tribes  into  collections 
of  families  called  a  houM  of/atH^rSt  a 
clan,  or  a  thousand ;  (Num.  xxxvi.  6^ 
50 ;  1  Sam.  x.  19  ;  xxiii.  28 ;  Judg. 
vi  15  margin ;)  and  their  rulers  were 
denominated  heads  of  houses  o/fathtrsy 
heads  of  thousands,  etc,  and  were  sub- 
ordinate to  the  princes.  (Num.  L 
16 ;  X.  4.) 

As  the  Hebrews  were  destined  to 
become  a  settled  nation,  in  the  land 
which  Jehovah  had  engaged  to  give 
them,  and  were  selected  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  preserving  and  transmitting 
the  true  religion,  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  be  provided  with    new 
political  institutions,  suited  to  such  a 
condition  and  destination.    To  secure 
these  ends,  Jehovah,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Moses,  offered  himself 
as  King  of  the  Hebrews,  and  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  united  voice  of  the  com- 
munity.  As  God  was  expressly  chosen 
the  King  of  the  people.  He  promul- 
gated, from  the  summit  of  Horeb,  the 
prominent  laws  for  the  government  of 
the  people,  considered  as  a  religious 
commuhity.  The  la^s  were  afterwards 
more  fully  developed  and  illustrated 
by  Moses ;  and  the  Hebrews  promised 
obedience  by  a  solemn  oath.  (Ex.  xx. 
— ^xxiv. ;  Dent,  xxvii.— xxx.)  Though 
the  government  of  the  Hebrews  was  a 
theocracy,  yet  it  was  not  destitute  of 
the  usual  forms  of  government.   God» 
it  is  true  was  the  King,  and  the  high 
priest   was  His   minister;   but   still 
political  affairs  were  in  a  great  mea- 
sure under  the  direction  of  the  elders, 
princes,  etc.    (Num.  xiv.  6 ;  xvi.  4 ; 
xxvii.  5;  xxxvi.  5,  6.)      From  tha 
great  power  possessed  by  the  elders, 
princes,  etc.,  some  have  pronounced 
the  government  to  have  been  aristo- 
craticaL    But  as  the  people  possessed 
so  much  influence  as   to   render  it 
necessary  for  the  laws  to  be  submitted 
to  them  for  their  ratificattoo ;  and  that 
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they  even  sometimes  proposed  laws, 
or  resisted  those  which  were  enacted ; 
and  also  as  the  legislature  of  the 
nation  had  not  the  power  of  leyying 
taxes,  and  that  the  civil  code  was 
regnlated  and  enforced  bj  Gk>d  Him- 
self, others  have  considered  the  He- 
brew government  to  have  been  a 
democracy.  (Ex.  xix.  7,  8 ;  xxiv.  3, 
8 ;  Oeat.  xxix.  9,  14 ;  Josh.  ix.  18 ;  1 
Sam.*  X.  24 ;  xi.  14,  15 ;  Num.  xxvii.  1. 
—8.)  The  truth  seems  to  lie  between 
these  opinions.  The  Hebrew  govern- 
ment,  laying  aside  its  theocratical 
features,  was  of  a  mixed  form ;  in 
some  respects  approaching  to  a  demo- 
cracy, in  others  assuming  more  of  an 
aristocratic  character.  However,  it  is 
clear  that  Jehovah  was  the  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Hebrew  people;  and 
that  He,  with  the  design  of  pro- 
moting the  good  of  His  subjects,  go- 
verned them  by  a  striking  and  peculiar 
providence,  and  even  condescended  to 
eithibit  His  visible  presence  in  the 
tabernacle,  wherever  it  travelled,  and 
wherever  it  dwelt. 

Jehovah,  in  the  character  of  King, 
governed  the  Hebrews  for  sixteen 
ages,  on  the  terms  whicb  He  Himself, 
through  the  agency  of  Moses,  had 
proposed  to  them;  —  that  if  they 
observed  their  allegiance  to  Him, 
they  should  be  prosperous;  if  not, 
adversity  and  misery  should  be  the 
consequence.  And  we  know  bow 
exactly  the  result  agreed  with  these 
conditions.  (Ex.  xix.  4,  5  ;  xxiii.  20 
—88 ;  Lev.  xxvi.  3 — 46 ;  Dent,  xxviii. 
—XXX.)  And  when,  in  the  time  of 
Samuel,  the  government  in  point  of 
form  was  changed,  and  a  king  was 
elected,  God  was  still  the  Supreme 
Bnler,  and  the  king  onl^  His  vicege- 
rent ;  and  the  sam^  duties  and  pnn- 
ciples  were  to  be  observed  by  the  He- 
brews as  had  been  originally.  (1  Sam. 
vii.  7;  X.  17—23 ;  xii.  14—25;  xiii.  5 
^14;  XV.  1-^1;  xvi.  1,  3.)  After 
the  return  from  captivity,  though 
Jerusalem  was  rebuilt,  and  the  refor- 
mation of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
polity  effected  by  the  governors,  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah;  yet  the  theocratic 
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government  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  restored.  The  new  temple  was 
not,  as  formerly,  the  palace  of  the 
invisible  King.  After  the  death  of 
Nehemiah,  the  Jews  were  governed 
by  their  high  priests,  under  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  satraps  of  Persia. 
(Ezr.  iv.  13.)  After  nearly  three 
centuries,  the  Jews  passed  to  the  rule 
of  the  Greeks,  until  the  reign  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria. 
Under  the  able  conduct  of  the  Macca- 
bees, they  at  length  established  their 
independence;  and  that  illustrious 
family,  whose  princes  unite^  the  regal 
and  the  pontifical  dignity  in  their 
own  persons,  administered  the  affairs 
of  the  Jews  during  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  years.  About 
63,  B.C.,  the  Bomans,  under  Pompey, 
reduced  Jndea  to  the  rank  of  a  de- 
pendant kingdom.  Finally  Judea  was 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Boman  pro- 
vince, and  governed  by  Iloman  Procu- 
rators, A.  D.  6.  In  Isa.  ix.  6,  7,  the 
"government"  designates  the  domin- 
ion and  glory  of  the  Messiah. 

GOVERNOR.  The  g:ovemors  or 
satrapSf  of  the  large  provinces  among 
the  ancient  Persians,  possessed  both 
civil  and  military  power.  They  aro 
called  Ahhshdarpenim^  from  k8^atrapa=i 
warrior  of  the  host;  or  perhaps  overseer 
of  the  province,  from  kschetr,  province, 
and  ban,  overseer;  and  the  term  is  tran- 
slated "lieutenants."  (Ezra.  viii.  36; 
Est.  iii.  12 ;  viii.  9 ;  ix.  8.)  The  prefect 
or  procurator  was  the  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince less  than  a  satrapy  i  and  was  called 
PaAAa= companion,  mend,  the  same 
as  Poiha;  and  is  generally  rendered 
"governor,"  "deputy,"  "ruler,"  and 
"  captain."  It  is  applied  to  the  governor 
in  the  Assyrian  empire ;  (3  Kings  xviii. 
24 ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  9 ;)  the  Babylonian ; 
(Jer.  li.  67 ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  6, 23 ;)  the  Me- 
dian ;  (Jer.  li.  28 ;)  the  Persian ;  (Est. 
viii.  9;  ix.  3 ;  Neh.  ii.  7,  9 ;  iu.  7 ;  Ezra 
viii.  36;)  also  to  the  governor  of  tludea. 
(Hag.  i.  1,  14 ;  ii.  2,  21 ;  Mai.  i.  8.) 
This  office  was  held  by  Zerubbabel,  and 
then  by  Nehemiah.  (Hag.  i.  1,  14; 
Neh.  V.  14,  18 ;  xu.  26.)  The  term  is 
occasionally  used  of  9k  prefect  of  Judea, 
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in  the  time  of  Solonum ;  (1  Kingi  z.  15 ; 
2  Chron.  ix.  14 ;)  and  of  Sjria  in  the 
iBj§  of  Benhadad.  (I  Kinffs  zx.  24.^ 
Hie  provincea  of  the  Bomaa  empiie 
were  divided  by  Auffoatas,  B.a  27, 
into  Senatorial  and  ImpenaL  The 
Greek  term  caUkupaioi,  designatea  a 
procouBol,  "depafy»"  of  a  Senatorial 
province,  whoezerrased  generally  civil 
fnnctiona  (Acts  ziii  7-12  ;  zviiL  12; 
six.  38.)  The  term  egemon  is  applied 
to  the  proeurtUor,  "  governor,"  (Matt 
X.  18;  1  Pet.  u.  14,)  « ruler/'  (Mark 
ziii.  9 ;  Lake  xxi.  12,)  who  presided 
over  an  Imperial  province.  Gyreniua 
was  ''governor"  of  the  Imperial  pro- 
vince of  Syria,  to  which  Jadea  was 
annexed.  (Lukeii.  2.)  Pilate,  Feliz, 
and  Feetua  were  procuraton  of  Judea, 
and  exercised  inmcial  functions.  (Matt, 
zxvii.  2,  11,  14,  16,  21,  28,  27;  zxviii. 
14;  Luke  xz.  20;  Acts  xxiii.  24,  26, 
88,  84 ;  xziv.  1,  10 ;  xxvi.  80.)  While 
the  Jews  were  under  the  Roman  go- 
vernment, the  only  privilege,  in  respect 
to  the  officers  of  government,  that  was 
granted  by  the  procurators  to  that  na- 
tion, was  the  appointment  from  among 
them  of  persons  to  manage  and  collect 
the  taxes.  They  also  had  the  privilege 
of  submitting  litigated  questions  to 
referees,  whose  decisions  the  Roman 
governor  was  bound  to  see  put  in 
execution. 

G0ZAN.=j9a«f urs.  A  district  in 
Assyria,  situated  on  the  river  Habor, 
whither  part  of  the  ten  tribes  were 
carried  away  by  Tiglath-pileser  and 
Shalmaneser.  Biisled  by  the  reading 
in  1  Chron.  v.  26,  some  writers  have 
considered  "Gozan  "  as  the  name  of  a 
river.  The  "  river  of  Gozan  "  was  the 
Habor,  an  affluent  of  the  Tigris.  It 
has  also  been  supposed  that  the  region 
of  Gk)Ban  is  the  same  as  the  Qausanitis 
of  Ptolemjr,  the  later  Myedonia,  in 
Mesopotamia,  through  which  the  Che- 
bar  flows  to  the  Euphrates.  But  as 
Gosan  is  named  as  an  Assyrian  region, 
it  would  seem,  as  Grant  has  observed, 
to  be  identical  with  the  modem  Zotemy 
the  name  applied  by  the  Nestorians  to 
the  pasture-lands  in  the  highlands  of 
of  Assyria,  where  the  Habor  takes  its 
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rise.    (2  ELings  xviL  6 ;  xviii.  11  .)^-See 
Habor. 

GRACE.  The  Greek  word  charis^ 
rendered  ''grace," ordinarily  deaotesthe 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upou  the 
human  mind.  In  reference  to  the  prim- 
ary operations  of  the  Divine  influence 
upon  the  mind,  the  Apostle  says,  "The 
grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation 
hath  appeared  to  all  men ;"  not  only  to 
counterbalance,  in  our  minds,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  first  transgression,  but  also  to 
awaken  in  us  right  emotions,  and  pre- 
dispose our  hetfts  to  receive  the  words 
of  God,  so  that  we  may  abide  and  grow 
in  the  love  of  the  truth.  (Tit.  ii.  11 ; 
Phil.  ii.  18 ;  John  i.  16.)  This  salutary 
influence  is  communicated  to  all,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sacrificial  death,  and 
Slorious  exaltation  of  our  gracious  Re- 
eemer.  (Acts  ii.  17,  830  -^^^y  &* 
Christ  Jesus  died  for  all,  so,  "unto 
every  one  of  us  is  given  grace,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ," 
I.e.,  the  gift  of  grace  is  co-extensive 
with  the  gift  of  Christ, — the  measure  of 
the  one  is  the  measure  of  the  other. 
(Epb.  iv.  7;  Rom.  v.  15 ;  John  iii.  16.) 
Dr.  John  Brown  has  well  observed^ 
"  The  first  communication  of  Divine 
influence  is  not  in  answer  to  our  pray- 
ers, but  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of 
Him  whom  the  Father  heareth  always. 
The  first  communication  of  Divine  in- 
fluence is  not  to  faith,  and  the  prayer 
of  faith.  It  produces  faith,  and  leads 
to  the  prayer  of  faith.  But  in  the 
economy  of  grace,  the  established 
order  is,  and  it  is  plainly  founded  on 
the  reason  of  things,  on  what  is  true 
and  right,  that  further  communicattona 
of  Divine  in^uence  are  granted  in 
answer  to  believing  praver,  —  are 
communicated  to  him  who,  feeling 
his  want,  comes  to  Him  who  alone 
can  supply  it."  The  subsequent  ope- 
rations of  this  Divine  influence  are  for 
the  enlightening,  comforting,  and 
strengthening  believers  in  the  ways 
of  holiness.  Nor  does  the  internal 
influence  of  Ood  on  our  minds,  whiek 
is  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  na  in 
our  conflict  with. the  depraved  pro- 
pensities of  our  nature^  "consist  iu  or 
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inTolre  any  TioUtioii  of  the  Uws  of 
our  moral  agencj.  There  is  no  moral 
coercion.  It  it  true,  indeed,  that  we 
CMinot  preyent  the  religions  conyic- 
tiona  and  feelings  excited  in  the  sonl 
hy  the  immediate  agency  of  God ;  hnt 
we  are  ahle  to  suppress  them  after 
they  haye  heen  excited,  or  to  cherish 
them  hy  yielding  ohedience  to  them. 
In  short,  the  eSects  of  those  feelings 
are  under  our  control.  And  this  is 
the  case,  not  merely  in  the  first  reli- 
gions impressions,  hnt  in  eyery  subse- 
quent gracious  influence.  (Matt.  xtii. 
20—22 ;  Acts  yii.  61—68 ;  xxiy.  25 ; 
Rom.  yiii.  12. 13 ;  Eph.  iy.  80.)  The 
degree  of  this  salutary  influence  is 
different,  eyen  among  those  who 
cherish  the  good  feelings  excited  in 
them  by  the  immediate  agency  of 
God,  and  act  in  conformity  to  the 
directions  of  the  holy  Word.  (Mate, 
xiii.  8,  23.)  This  diversity  may  arise 
from  the  oifferent  degrees  of  careful- 
ness with  which  these  gracious  in- 
fluences are  cherished,  or  from  the 
different  degrees  of  faithfulness 
eyinced  in  obeying  the  instructions 
of  the  holy  Word,  or  from  a  diversity 
of  disposition,  talent,  means,  or  incen- 
tires  to  understand  and  apply  the 
doctrines  of  the  sacred  oracles. '  The 
term  '*  grace"  also  denotes  Divine 
favour,    as   exercised   in   conferring 

g'f  ts,  graces,  and  benefits  on  man.  (2 
or.  iv.  16 ;  viii.  1 ;  1  Fet.  v.  6.)  And 
also  favour,  kindness,  good- will,  bene- 
volence. (Gen.  vi.  8 ;  xviii.  8 ;  xxxix. 
4, 21 ;  Acts  ii.  47 ;  vii.  46.)  Also  for  a 
gift,  or  alms ;  a  charitable  disposition. 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  8 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  4,  6,  7, 19.) 
—See  Keobkbratiow. 

GRAFT.  In  training  fruit  trees,  the 
processes  of  grafting  and  inocukiiru^^ 
are  often  resorted  to,  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  fruit;  by 
taking  shoots,  ^r  buds,  from  approved 
trees,  and  inserting  them  on  others, 
where,  with  proper  precautions,  they 
continue  to  grow.  By  this  process, 
particular  sorts  of  fruit  may  be  kept 
from  degenerating,  which  they  are 
very  apt  to  do  when  raised  from  the 
seed ;  for  the  grafts,  though  they  re- 
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ceive  their  nourishment  from  the 
stocks,  always  produce  fmit  of  the 
same  sort  as  the  tree  from  which  they 
were  taken.  (Rom.  xi.  17 — ^24.)  An 
insect  of  the  gnat  species  is  said  to 
breed  in  the  male  fig-tree,  and  being 
covered  with  the  pollen  of  the  male 
flowers,  impregnates  with  it  the 
stigma  of  the  female  tree.  The 
flowers  of  the  palm  tree  yield  fruit 
only  on  the  female  tree,  when  its 
stamina  have  been  fecundated  by 
pollen  from  the  male ;  and  as  it  is  pre- 
carious to  leave  this  process  to  be 
effected  by  insects  or  the  wind,  it  is 
commonly  done  by  manual  labour. 
The  Hebrews  appear  to  have  pinched 
off  the  blossoms  of  the  fruit  trees, 
during  the  three  first  years  of  their 

?;rowth,  in  order   to    improve   their 
ruitfulness.    (Num.  xviii.  12, 13.) 

GRAPES.  The  soil  and  climate 
of  Falestine  were  well  suited  to  the 
ffrowth  of  the  vine,  and  particular 
districts  of  that  country  were  famed 
for  the  excellency  of  their  grapes. 
(Dent.  viii.  7,  8 ;  Num.  xiit.  23 ;  Gen. 
xlix.  11 ;  Sol.  Song  i.  14  ;  Isa.  xvi.  8 ; 
vii.  23 ;  Hos.  xiv.  7.)  The  Hebrew 
spies  brought  back  to  the  camp  a 
cluster  of  grapes,  of  an  nnusual  sixe, 
which  they  had  cut  off  in  the  ^valley 
of  Eschol;  **  they  carried  it  on  a  stick 
by  two,"  not  only  on  account  of  its 
weight,  but  also  in  order  to  prevent 
its  being  squeezed,  so  that  they  might 
bring  it  entire  to  the  Hebrew  camp. 
(Num.  xtii.  23.)  Travellers  tell  us 
that  the  clusters  of  some  of  the  vines 
of  Palestine  are  so  large,  that  they 
weigh  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  and  the 
berries  may  be  compared  with  our 
plums,  and  are  as  long  as  two  joints 
of  a  finger.  The  grapes  of  Falestine 
are  mostly  red  or  black ;  hence  the 
juice  is  called  ^  the  blood  of  the 
grape;**  (Gen.  xlix.  11;)  and  *'red 
wine."  (Isa.  xxvii.  2.)  The  first 
grapes  ripen  in  July ;  and  from  that 
time  until  November,  Jerusalem  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  this  delicious 
fruit.  The  general  vintage  takes 
place  in  September.  The  Hebrews 
were  required  by  their  law  not  to  ga- 
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ther  tho  grapes  until  the  Tine  was 
three  years  old.  (Lev.  xix.  10,  28 ; 
Dent,  xxiii.  24;  xxiy.  21.)  The 
Hebrew  term  beushim,  rendered  ^'  wild 
grapes,**  signifies  bcui  orapes,  the  cnlti- 
vation  of  which  had  Been  nnsnccess- 
fol,  which  on  account  of  bad  growth, 
or  bad  soil,  nerer  reached  maturity, 
but  remained  diminutive  and  sour, 
(Isa.  V.  1,  2,  3.) 

GRASS.  The  Hebrew  term  deska^ 
rendered  "grass,"  is  used  for  green 
herbage  generallv ;  as  clothing  the 
meadows,  and  as'  affording  the  choice 
food  of  beasts.  (Gen.  i.  11 ;  Isa.  Ixvii 
14 ;  Dcut.  xxxii.  2  ;  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
4 ;  Job  vi.  5 ;  Fs.  xxxvii.  2 ;  Frov. 
xxrii.  25 ;  Amos  rii.  1.)  The  term 
hhatzir,  translated  "hay,"  denotes 
grass,  ready  for  mowing ;  as  hay  was 
not  in  use.  (Isa.  xy.  6  ;  Froy.  xxvii. 
25. ;  Fs.  civ.  14.)  The  grass  was  cut 
green  as  it  was  Wanted.  Tho  weak- 
ness of  the  shoots  of  grass  which 
spring  up  on  the  flat  roofs  of  houses 
in  the  East,  is  used  as  an  emblem  of 
speedy  desteuction,  as  being  exposed 
to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  they 
soon  wither  away.  (2  Kings  xix.  26  ; 
Fs.  cxxix.  6 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  27. )  The 
rapid  erowth  and  tenderness  bi  grass 
furnish  sereral  of  the  most  strikinff 
illustrations  of  the  frail  condition  and 
fleeting  existence  of  man.  (Fs.  xc. 
6,  6;  Isa.  xl.  6— 8;  1  Fet.  i.  24,  25.) 
The  dry  stacks  of  grass,  etc.,  were 
often  used  as  fuel  for  the  oven. 
(Matt.  vi.  80 ;  xiii.  80  ;  Luke  xii.  28.) 

GRASSHOFFER.— See  Locust. 

GRAVE.— See  Sepulchbe. 

GRAVEN  IMAGE.— See  Gods. 

GREAT  SEA.— See  Sea. 

GREAVES.  A  sort  of  boots  with- 
out feet,  for  the  defence  of  the  legs, 
made  either  of  stout  leather  or  metal. 
They  usually  terminated  at  the  ancle, 
and  rose  in  front  nearly  to  the  top  of 
the  knee,  and  were  open  behind,  but 
the  opposite  edges,  at  the  open  part, 
nearly  met  when  the  greave  was 
buckled  or  tied  to  the  leg.  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  y 

GRECIA.— See  Greece. 

GRECIANS.  This  term  ia  applied 
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to  those  Jews  by  birth  or  religion  who 
spoke  Greek ;  it  is  used  chie^  of  fo- 
reign Jews  and  proselytes,  whether 
converted  to  Christianity  or  not.  An 
intercourse  was  always  maintained 
between  those  Grecian  or  Hellenistic 
Jews  and  the  mother  country ;  they 
had  several  synagogues,  and  enjoyed 
several  advantages  at  Jerusalem. 
fActs  vi.  I;  ix.  29;  xi.  20.)— See 
Greeks. 

GREECE.  A  country  situated  at 
the  south  extremity  of  the  Orient%) 
peninsula  of  Europe.  The  southern 
district  comprehends  the  ancient 
Feloponnesus,  now  the  Morea.  North- 
ern Greece,  or  Hellas  proper,  is 
situated  north  ol  the  Gulf  of  Corinth, 
and  includes  the  modem  Livadia, 
with  parts  of  Thessaly  and  Bpirns. 
But  the  country  known  to  the  He- 
brews by  the  name  oiJavan,  whence 
Ionia,  comprehended  all  the  countries 
inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Javan, 
as  well  in  Greece  as  in  Asia  Minof. 
(G«n.  X.  2 — 4.)  Ionia  prop^ly  was 
the  beautiful  province  on  the  western 
part  of  Asia  Minor;  and,  as  being 
adjacent  to  the  East,  was  better  known 
than  others  to  the  Oriei^tais,  and  was 
extended  by  them  so  as  to  comprehend 
the  whole  of  Greece.  (Gen.  x.  2; 
Isa.  Ixvi.  19;  Zech.  ix.  18.)  In  Dan. 
viii.  21 ;  X.  20 ;  xi.  2,  the  term  Javan  is 
rendered  "  Grecia.'*  The  Greek  name 
HellaSf  which  was  applied  to  the 
region  of  Thessally;  afterwards  to 
the  whole  central  part  of  continental 
Greece,  as  far  north  as  to  Thesprotia, 
excluded  the  Feloponnesus  and  the 
islands.  In  this  sense  it  seems  to  be 
used  in  Acts  xx.  2,  where  it  is  distin* 
guished  from  Macedonia.  Elsewhere 
in  the  classics  the  name  is  applied  to 
the  whole  extent  of  Greece,  including 
the  Feloponnesus,  the  islimds,  Mace- 
donia, and  eren  Ionia.  The  Greeks 
and  Hebrews  seem  to  have  met  for  the 
first  time  in  the  slave-market ;  when 
Tyrian  slave-merchants  sold  some  of 
the  children  of  Judah  to  the  Grecians. 
( Jo^  iii.  6 ;  Ezek.  xxvu.  18.^  The 
relations,  however,  of  the  Hebrews 
with  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  been 
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of  a  distant  kind^  nnttl  the  Macedonian 
conquest  of  the  East,  when  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  cities  of  Syria, 
North  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  became 
deeply  imbued  with  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  feeling.  (Zech.  ix.  ]8; 
Joel  iii.  6.)  About  b.o.  146,  the 
Romans  conquered  Greece,  and  after- 
wards divided  it  into  the  two  great 
provinces  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia. 
(2  Cor.  ix.  2,  4.)  Greece  was  finally 
conquered  by  the  Turks,  a.d.  1481. 
In  1831,  Greece  was  erected  into  an 
independent  monarchy ;  and  now,  that 
the  Ionian  islands,  which  were  under 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  have 
been  added  to  the  kingdom,  it  retains 
nearly  its  ancient  limits. — See  Javak. 

GREEKS.  Those  wlio  used  the  Greek 
language  and  customs,  whether  in 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  or  other  countries, 
were  called  Greeks ;  and  as  Greek  was 
the  prevailing  language,  the  name 
*^  Greek"  was  often  used  to  designate 
all  those  who  were  not  Jewsy  i.  e.,  the 
Gentiles.  (Acts  xvi.  1,  8 ;  Rom.  i.  16 ; 
lCor.i.22— 24;Gal.iii.28.)  The  term 
**  Greek"  was  opposed  to  the  term 
"barbarian;"  under  the  latter  term 
are  comprised  all  who  are  not  Greeks. 
(Rom.  i.  14.)  <'  Greek"  is  also  used 
as  a  designation  of  a  Gentile  convert 
to  Judaism,  a  Greek  proselyte,  (John 
xii.  20 ;  Acts  xiv.  1 ;  xvii.  4  ;  xviii.  4.) 
After  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  Greek  became  the  c6mmbn 
language  of  almost  all  the  £as(,  and 
was  generally  used  in  commerce. 
Hence  the  Greek  is  the  original  lan- 
guage of  idl  the  books  in  the  Kew 
Testament;  but  the  sacred  authors 
h^ve  followed  that  style  of  writing 
which  was  used  by  the  Hellenists,  or 
Greci^ing  Hebrews,  blending  idioms 
and  turns  of  speech  peculiar  to  the 
Syriacand  Hebrew  Unguages,  v^ry 
different  from  the  classical  spirit  of 
the  Greek  writers.— See  Griciaks. 

T>REYHOUND.  The  Hebrew 
word  zarziry  rendered  '*  greyhodnd," 
properly  signifies  hound  together, 
girded.  (Prov.  xxz.  81.)  Hence 
some  understand  a  war^horeey  as  orna- 
mented with  girths  and  bucUes  about 
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the  loins;  others  a  greyhound,  as  having 
the  loins  contracted  and  slender. 

GRIHD.— See  Mill. 

GRIZZLED.  The  original  term 
rendered  "grisled,"  signifies  strewed 
or  sprinkled  with  spots,  spotted,  piebald. 
tt  is  spoken  of  goats ;  (Gen.  xxxi.  10^ 
12 ;)  ahd  of  horses.    (Zech.  vi.  3,  6.) 

GROVE.  The  Hebrew  word  ashel, 
rendered  "  grove,"  designates  the 
tamarisk  tree,  which  Abraham  planted. 
(Gen.  xxi.  31 ;  compare  1  Sam.  xxxi. 
13.)  Groves  were  anciently  planted 
around  the  heathen  temples  of  those 
deities  who  were  believed  to  patronize 
immodesty  and  prostitution.  (Horace, 
lib.  1^  Ode  12.)  But  the  Hebrew 
word  Asherah,  rendered  "  grove,"  sig- 
nifies fortune,  happiness,  and  is  pro- 
perly the  name  of  a  goddess  of  the 
Hebrew  idolaters,  to  whom  they  made 
statueSf  images,  etc.,  and  whom  they 
often  worshipped  together  with  Baal. 
(1  Kings  XV.  18  ;  xviii.  19  ;  2  Kings 
xvii.  16 ;  xxi.  3  ;  xxiii.  4  ;  Judg.  iii.  7 ; 
X.  6;  2  Chron.  xv.  16;  xxxiii.  3.) 
Mention  is  made  of  Asherah,  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  6 ;  xiv.  15,)  and  also  ot  Ashto^ 
reth ;  (2  Kings  xxiii.  13 ;)  the  latter 
seems  to  pertain  to  the  idolatrous 
worship  01  the  Sidonians,  and  the 
former  to  that  of  the  Hebrews. — See 

ASBTOBETn. 

GyARD. — See  Executioner. 

OuDGODAH=:MuR(/er.  A  station 
of  the  Hebrews  in  the  desert;  (Deut. 
z.  7;)  '  dulled  in  Num.  xxxiii.  32, 
*'  E[Qr'hagfdgad"=mount  of  Gidgad. 

GuLL0TH=5pnn^t.  The  name  of 
of  two  springs  or  places,  the  Upper 
and  Lower,  not  far  from  Hebron, 
given  by  Caleb  to  his  daughter.  TJosh. 
XV.  19 ;  Jndg.  1. 15.)  Stanley  thinks  the 
Gulloth  is  the  stream  flowing  through 
the  beautiful  green  valley  about  one 
hour 'south-west  of  Hebron ;  and  that 
the  two  places  are  now  called  Ain* 
Nunhar  and  Dewir-Ban, 

GtJNI =co2(mre</,  dyed,  1.  A  son 
of  Naphtali;  his  descendants  were 
caUed  "  Gunitcs."  (Gen.  xlvi.  24 ; 
Kum.  xxvi.  48.)  2.  A  descendant  of 
Gad.    (1  Chron.  t.  1&. 

GUR=a  whelp,  cub,     A  place  near 
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she  might  have  children,  in  accordance 
with  a  CQStom  eren  now  not  uncommon 
in  the  Eaat  (Gen.  xvi.  1—3.)  The 
consequence  was  what  might  have  been 
anticipated.  Hagar,  finding  herself 
about  to  receire  the  blewing  which  was 
denied  to  her  mistress,  b^me  rain 
and  insolent.  (Ftot.  xxx.  23.)  Fro- 
Toked  by  this  conduct  in  her  handmaid, 
Sarah  dealt  hardly  with  her,  so  that 
she  was  compelled  to  flee  towards 
^S7P^  ^^^  native  country.  In  the 
wilderness,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  in- 
formed her  that  she  should  bear  a  son, 
and  his  name  should  be  called  Ishmael ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  directed  her  to 
return  and  submit  herself  to  her  mis- 
tress. Hagar  retraced  her  steps  to  her 
former  home,  where  in  due  time  Ishmael 
was  bom.  (Gen.  xtI.  4 — 16.)  In  pro- 
cess of  time  Isaac,  the  long  promised 
heir,  was  bom ;  Ishmael  being  then 
fourteen  years  of  age.  About  three 
years  afterwards,  when  Isaac  was 
weaned,  and  invested  with  the  sacred 
robe  or  badge  of  birthright,  Sarah  saw 
Ishmael  making  sport  of  her  child,  and 

Eerhaps  ill  treating  him.  (Gal.  iv.  29.) 
shmaers  conduct  gave  mortal  offence 
to  Sarah,  and  she  immediately  re- 
quested Abraham  to  banish  him  and 
his  mother  from  their  home.  Abraham, 
grieved  at  her  request,  but  being  di- 
vinely admonished  to  comply,  supplied 
Hagar  with  bread — t.  e.,  food — and  a 
bottle  of  water,  and  sent  h^  and  her 
son  away.  In  the  wildemess  of  Beer- 
sheba,  probably  on  her  journey  towards 
Egypt,  when  her  supply  of  water  was 
exhausted,  and  she  saw  nothing  before 
her  and  her  son  but  famine  and  death, 
God^  renewed  His  promise  to  Hagar, 
"That  He  would  make  Ishmael  a  great 
nation."  The  lad  grew  up  in  the  wil- 
derness, "  and  his  mother  took  him  a 
wife  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  In 
Gal.  iv.  24,  the  Apostle,  in  an  allegory, 
makes  Hagar  represent  the  Jewish 
church,  which  was  in  bondage  to  the 
ceremonial  law;  as  Sarah  represents 
the  church  of  Christ,  which  is  fre^ 
from  this  bondage. 

HAGARENES.    The  Hebrew  word 
JTocrrt = f  ugitive.rendered  "Hagarites." 


(1  Chron.  v.  10, 19,20,)and  "Haggeri," 
margin  Haagerite,  (I  Chron.  xi.  38,) 
«  Hagerite,'^  (I  Chron.  xxviL  81,)  and, 
"  Hagarenes,*^  (Fs.  IxxxiiL  €s)  desig- 
nates an  Arabian  people,  probab^ 
named  after  Hagar.  They  were  expelled 
from  the  country  east  of  Gilead,  by 
Saul ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  some 
who  entered  the  service  of  Saul,  appear 
to  have  settled  in  the  region  adjacent 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  they  were 
known  as  the  Gerrhsans,  probably  the 
same  as  the  Agraioi,  in  the  province 
now  called  Bahrein, 

HAGARITES.— See  Haoabekbs. 

HAGGAI=/e5ftve.  One  of  the  He- 
brew prophets,  who  may  have  seen  the 
old  temple  in  its  glory ;  whUe  others 
suppose  him  to  have  been  bom  at 
Babylon,  whence  he  probably  accom- 
panied Zerabbabel  in  the  first  return 
of  the  aFews  from  captivity.  Haggai 
prophesied  during  the  second  year  of 
Darius  Hystaspes,  who  mounted  the 
Persian  throne  in  521  b.  c.  His  pro- 
phecy is  principally  composed  of  keen 
reproof  and  of  affecting  exhortations 
to  induce  his  countrymen  to  resume 
the  building  of  the  temple,  which  they 
had  abandoned  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years,  because  of  the  opposition  and 
intrigue  of  their  enemies.  In  this  he 
was  successful.  (Hag.  i.  1 ;  Ezra  v. 
1 — 17 ;  vi.  3, 14.)  The  prophecy  also 
contains  predictions  concemmg  Christ, 
and  the  universfd  establishment  of  His 
kingdom.  The  glory  of  the  temple, 
which  is  predicted  with  great  clearness, 
(Hag.  ii.  7 — ^9,)  was  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  coming  of  the  Messiah ;  and 
though  Herod  made  important  altera- 
tions in  it,  still  the  temple  of  Zerab- 
babel was  always  regarded  as  the 
second  temple,  and  Christ,  the  '*  Desire 
of  all  nations,"  did  appear  and  teach 
in  it.  (Mai.  iii.  1 ;  Isa.  xi.  10 ;  Ix.  8 ; 
Luke  xix.  47 ;  John  xviii.  20.) 

HAGGERI.^See  Haoabekes. 

HAGGERITE.— See  Hagarbnes. 

HAGGI=/u(iv«.  A  son  of  Gad. 
His  descendants  are  called  "Haggites." 
(Num.  xxvi.  15.) 

HAGGIAH=/M/tva/o/"JcA(waA.  A 
descendant  of  Merari.  (1  Chron.  vi.30.) 
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HA66IT£S.^See  Haooi. 

HAGGITH=/Mnt;c.  The  wife  of 
David  andmotherof  Adonijah.  (2  Sam. 
iii.  4;  1  Kings  i.  5, 11 ;  1  Chron.  iii.  2.) 

HAI.— See  Ai. 

HAILSTONES.    Masses  of  ice  or 
frozen  vapour,  perhaps  occasioned  by 
rain  falling  through  a  dry  and  very 
cold  stratum  of  air,  and  descending 
from  the  clouds  in  showers  or  storm. 
They  assume  various  figures;  some 
are    round,    others    angular,    others 
pyramidal,  others  flat,  and  sometimes 
they  are  stillated  with  six  radii,  like 
crystals  of  snow.    The  difference  in 
the  formation  of  snow  and  hail  is,  that 
in  the  former  case  the  vapour  in  the 
clouds  is  congealed  before  it  is  col- 
lected into  drops ;  in  the  case  of  hail, 
the  vapour  is  collected  into  drops  or 
masses,  and  then  frozen.  A  hail-storm 
is  generally  accompanied  by  lightning, 
and  seems  to  be  produced  by  a  certain 
electrical  state  ot  the  atmosphere.    So 
«*  hail  mingled  with  fire,"  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt.    (Ex. 
ix.  22^25 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  47—49 ;   cv. 
82;   clxviii   8.)      Several    travellers 
have  noticed   thunder    and   hail   in 
Egypt,  in  January  and  February.    A 
violent  storm  of  hail  was  also  super- 
naturally  employed  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  army  of  the  lungs  of  Canaan^. 
(Josh  X.  11.)    Magazines  of  snow  and 
hail  are  spoken  of  as  being  reserved 
for  the  day  of  battle  and  war.     (Job. 
xxxviii.  22,    23;  Ezek.  xxxiii.    22.) 
Violent  tempests  of  hailstones,  of  pro- 
digious size,  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
East.       An     American    gentleman. 
Com.  Porter,  describes  one  which  oc- 
curred in  August,  1831,  of  which  he 
was  something  more  than  an  eye-wit- 
ness :  "Immediately  we  heard  a  sound 
like  rumbling  thunder,  or  ten  thousand 
carriages   rolling  furiously   over  the 
pavement.      The   whole    Bosphorns 
was  in  a  foam,  as  though  heaven's 
artillery  had  been  discharged  upon  us 
and  our  frail  machine.       Our  fate 
seemed    inevitable ;    our    umbrellas 
were  raised  to  protect  us,  the  lumps  of 
ice  stripped  them  into  ribbons.    We 
fortunately  had  a  bnllock'9  hide  in  the 
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boat,  under  which  we  crawled  and 
saved  ourselves  from  further  injury. 
One  man  of  the  three  oarsmen  had 
his  head  literally  smashed ;  another 
was  much  injured  in  the  shoulder. 
Balls  of  ice,  as  large  as  my  two  fists, 
fell  into  the  boat,  and  some  of  them 
came  with  such  violence  as  certainly 
to  have  broken  an  arm  or  leg  had  they 
strack  us  in  those  parts.  One  of  them 
struck  the  blade  of  an  oar  and  split  it. 
The  scene  lasted,  perhaps,  five  mi- 
nutes ;  but  it  was  five  minutes  of  the 
most  awful  feeling  that  I  ever  expe- 
rienced. When  it  passed  over  we 
found  the  surrounding  hiUs  covered 
with  masses  of  ice — I  cannot  call  it 
hail — the  trees  stripped  of  their  leaves 
and  limbs,  and  every  thing  looked 
desolate.  My  own  servants  weighed 
several  pieces  of  three  quarters  of  a 
pound;  and  many  were  found  by 
others  of  npwards  of  a  pound.  There 
were  many  which  fell  around  the  boat 
in  wflich  I  was,  that  appeared  to  me 
to  be  as  large  as  the  swell  of  a  large 
size  water  decanter.  It  was  the  most 
awful  and  terrific  scene  that  I  ever 
^witnessed,  and  Qod  forbid  that  I 
should  be  ever  exposed  to  such  ano- 
ther." Terrible  storms  of  "hail"  are 
the  symbols  of  the  Divine  vengeance 
upon  evil  nations,  and  persecutors  of 
his  people.  (Isa.  xxviii.  2;  Hag.  ii. 
17 ;  Rev.  viii.  7 ;  xi.  19 ;  xvi.  21.) 

HAIR.  The  colour  of  the  hair  of 
the  people  of  the  East  is  commonly 
black,  rarely  red.  The  Hebrew  word 
admoniy  rendered  *'  of  a  ruddy  com- 
plexion," signifies  red- haired,  as  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  case  with 
Esau,  (Gen.  xxv.  25,)  and  David. 
(1  Sam.  xvi.  12 ;  xvii.  42.)  The  ancient 
Egyptian  priests  shaved  not  the  beard 
only,  but  also  the  head ;  and  others,  if 
they  did  not  shave  it  with  a  razor, 
were  accustomed  to  wear  the  hair 
very  short.  The  abundant  and  long 
hair  which  often  cover  the  heads  of 
the  figures  on  the  monuments  was 
probably  false  like  our  wigs.  The 
Egyptian  peruquiers  were  quite  profi- 
cient in  their  art,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  periwig  brought  from  Thebes»  io 
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an  entire  elate  of  preserration,  in  the 
British  Museam.  It  resembles  the 
wigs  worn  hy  females  of  quality,  de- 
lineated on  the  tombs  and  statues.  It 
is  as  large  as  those  worn  b^  onr  learn- 
ed jndges  at  the  present  time ;  and  is 
of  a  glossy  anbom,  but  differs  from 
the  mpdern  style  in  haTins  the  plaits 
beneath,  and  the  ringlets  above.  The 
Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  cut  the 
hair  very  much  at  we  do^  except  that 
they  used  a  razor  or  knife,  and  not 
scissors ;  (Isa.  vii.  20 ;  Esek.  v.  1 ; 
xliv.  20  ;)  and  excepting  also  in  the 
case  of  a  vow  or  religioas  obligation 
to  let  it  grow,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Nazarites.  fNum.  vi.  5 ;  Judg.  xiii. 
5 ;  xvi.  17 ;  1  Sam.  i.  11 ;  2  Sam.  xiv« 
26.)  At  one  period  a  fine  head  of 
hair  was  esteemed  a  great  ornament, 
as  in  the  case  of  Absalom.  (Sol.  Song 
r.  6 :  2  Sam.  xiv.  26.)  The  hair  was 
combed  and  set  in  order;  (Isa.  iii. 
24 ;)  and  anointed  with  aromatic  oil, 
especially  on  festivals ;  (Ps.  xtiii.  6 ; 
xcii.  10 ;  cxxiii.  2 ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  2  ;) 
and  perhaps  daily.  (Eccl.  L  8 ;  Ruth 
iii.  3 ;  Frov.  xxix.  17.)  Females,  as 
is  commonly  the  case,  let  the  hair 
grow  long,  and  hang  in  tressea^  (Sol. 
Song  vii.  6 ;  Luke  vii.  88 ;  1  Cor.  xi. 
6—16,)  and  *•  ijlaited,"  or  "  braided" 
it,  and  fixed  it  with  crisping  pins. 
(Num.  V.  18 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  9 ;  1  Pet.  iii. 
3.)  Thev  ornamented  their  hair  with 
ftema  and  gold.  (2  Kings  ix.  80.)  The 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments 
frequently  exhibit  elaborate  dressing 
and  ornamentation  of  the  hair.  Bald- 
ness was  a  source  of  contempt.  (2 
Sam.  xiv.  26 ;  2  Kings  ii.  23 ;  Isa.  iii. 
24.)  The  plucking  or  shaving  off  the 
hair  by  others,  denotes  punishment  or 
disgrace.  (2  Sam.  x.  4  ;  1  Chron.  xix. 
4  ;  Isa.  vii.  20 ;  Keh.  xiii.  25.)     The 

gractice  of  shaving,  or  cutting  off  the 
air,  was  an  indication  of  mourning 
or  sorrow.  (Job.  i.  20 ;  Jer.  vii.  29.) 
A  change  in  the  colour  o(  the  hair 
was  one  of  tlie  earliest  indications  of 
the  leprosy.  (Lev.  xiii.  4,  etc. ;  xiv. 
8,  9.)  The  hoary  head,  is  the  symbol 
of  the  respect  due  to  age.  (Lev.  xix. 
82.)— See  Beabd. 
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HAKKATAN=fiU  UtHe  or  small. 
The  father  of  Johanan.  (Ezra  viiL  12.) 

HAKKOZ.— See  Kos. 

HAKUPHA=5efi(,  croohed.  One  of 
the  Nethinim.  (Ezra  iL  51 ;  Neh.  vii. 
68.) 

BAJjASi=/<nrtiJied.  An  Assyrian 
province,  into  which  a  part  of  the  ten 
tribes  were  transported  by  Shalmane- 
ser.  (2  Kings  xvii.  6;  xviii.  11.) 
Some  suppose  Halah  to  have  been  a 
province  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Chebar;  but  it  probably  is  to  be 
regarded  as  asection  of  the  great  plain 
of  the  Tigris,  identical  with  the  region 
called  CSUachene  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. — See  Qozan. 

HALAK=rsmootA,  6are,  baUL  A 
mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mountains  of  Seir,  forming  a  landmark 
for  the  southern  boundary  of  Pales- 
tine, as  Baal-gad  was  the  boundary  on 
the  9orth.    (Josh.  xi.  17 ;  xiL  7.) 

HALHUL  =  noTounded,  A  town 
in  the  mountains  of  Jndah.  (Josh, 
xix.  280  ^t  is  »o^  A  ruined  site, 
called  HuJkul,  about  four  miles  north 
of  Hebron. 

HALI=Recl:/iacs,  trinket,  A  town 
in  the  tribe  of  Asher.   (Josh.  xix.  26.) 

HALL.    See  Pilbtobium. 

HALLELUJAH =Drais6  ye  Jeho- 
vah, A  common  exclamation  of  joy 
and  praise  in  the  Hebrew  worship.  It 
was  also  chanted  on  solemn  days  of 
rejoicing,  as  an  expression  of  praise ; 
and  as  such  it  has  been  adopted  into 
the  Christian  church,  and  is  still  used 
in  devotional  psalmody.  This  word 
occurs  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end  of  Psalms  cvi.,  cxu,  cxiiL,  cxvti., 
cxxxv.  It  is  sometimes  rendered 
** praise  ye  the  Lord;*'  (Ps.  civ.  86; 
cxviL  1 ;  cxlvi.  1 ;)  and  is  also  written 
"  Alleluia."    (Rev.  xix.  1,  8 ;  iv.  6.) 

HALLOHESH=f^eacAa»^er.  One 
who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
miah,  also  written  '^  Haloherii."  (Neh. 
iii.  12 ;  x.  25.) 

HALLOW.— See  Holt. 

HA&I=tiMxnn,  hot.  1.  The  younger 
son  of  Noah,  whose  posterity  is  de- 
scribed in  Gen.  x.  6, 20,  as  occupying 
the  southernmost  regions  of  ihe  known 
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earth.  (Gen.  ix.  22.)  From  Ham, 
the  ancestor  of  the  Egyptians,  perhaps 
the  same  as  Amon,  their  supreme 
deity,  Egypt  deriyed  its  domestic  name 
Khmkah,  or  the  land  of  Ham,  which 
occurs  so  frequently  on  the  hierogyl- 
phic  monuments  ;  and  is  found  more 
than  ten  times  on  the  Rosetta  Inscrip- 
tion. (1  Cbron.  iy.  40 ;  Fs.  faLxyiii. 
61 ;  cy.  23, 27 ;  cyi.  22.)  2.  A  region 
in  or  near  the  country  of  the  Ammon- 
ites^inhabited  by  theZuzim;  nowcalldd 
ffttm-moL    {Oil .  xiy.  5. )-  See  Amoit. 

HAMAN  =  maffmficent,  splendid. 
The  "  son  of  Hammedatha,  the  Aga- 
gite,"  probably  of  the  royid  family  of 
the  Amalekites.  (Est.  ixi.  1 ;  Jos. 
Ant,  xL  6.  5.^  This  wicked  and  am- 
bitious courtier  became  prime  minis- 
ter to  Xerxes,  the  Persian  monarch. 
And  because  Mordecai,  a  Jew,  in  an 
humble  station  at  court,  refused  to 
pay  him  the  homage  which  his  pride 
and  yain-glory  crayed,  Haman  resolv- 
ed on  Hia  destruction ;  and  to  accom- 
plish it,  was  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
whole  body  of  the  Jews  who  were 
then  scattered  throughout  the  Persian 
dominions.  He  succeeded,  by  false- 
hood and  intrigue,  in  obtaining  a  de- 
cree for  this  purpose ;  but  the  queen, 
through  the  influence  of  Mordecai, 
was  prompted  to  interpose  for  their 
deliyerance,  which  she  accomplished ; 
and  Haman  ended  his  career  on  the 
very  gibbet  which  he  had  caused  to 
be  prepared  for  the  execution  of  Mor- 
decai.   (Est.  yiL  10.) 

HAMATH  =/or<reM,  citadel,  A 
large  and  important  city  of  Syria,  situ- 
ated in  the  narrowyidley  of  tne  "  Asy," 
the  ancient  Orontes,  near  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Land  of  Promise. 
(Num.  xiii.  21 ;  xxxiy.  8 ;  Am.  yi.  2.) 
iiamath  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in 
the  world ;  (Gen.  x.  18 «,)  and  was  the 
chief  city  on  the  highway  from  Phe- 
necia  to  the  Euphrates.  Itwas  the  seat 
of  a  powerful  king ;  (2  Sam.  yiii.  9 ;) 
but  m  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians.  (2 
Ejngs  xyii.  24  ;  xyiii.  84 ;  Isa.  x.  9.) 
It  is  also  called  *^  Hamath-Zobab.^ 
(2  Chron.  yiii.  3.)  The  *'  land  of  Ha- 
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math,"  is  the  country  or  district  aronndi 
(2  Kinss  xxy.  21;)  the  inhabitants 
were  called  <*  Hamathites."  (Gen.  z. 
18 ;  Josh.  xiii.  5  ;  Judg.  iii.  3.)  Ha* 
math  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Epi- 
phania ;  but  it  now  retains  its  ancient 
name  Heanah,  It  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  most  nicturesque  towns  of  Syria ; 
and  is  said  to  contain  more  than  80,000 
inhabitants.  Four  bridges  span  the 
riyer,  and  connect  the  two  parts  of 
the  city ;  and  within  the  town  are 
many  dama  and  water  machines,  by 
means  of  which  the  water  is  led  off  by 
canals  from  the  riyer  to  irrigate  the 
gardens,  and  supply  private  houses. 
Porter  says,  "  there  is  no  town  in  the 
world  in  which  primeyal  life  can  be 
seen  in  such  purity  as  in  Hamath." 
The  principal  trade  of  Hamath  is  with 
the  Arabs,  who  buy  here  their  tent 
furniture  and  clothes.  The  goyem- 
ment  of  Hamath  comprises  about  120 
inhabited  villages,  and  70  or  80  which 
have  been  abandoned.  The  western 
part  of  its  .territory  is  the  granary  of 
northern  Syria ;  yet  the  beautiful  and 
fertile  plain  is  said  to  be  infested  by 
mice,  which  often  destroy  a  whole  crop 
at  once.  The  **  entrapce  of  Hamath '* 
was  the  pass  between  the  Lebanon  and 
Bargylus  range  of  mountains ;  it  is  the 
only  opening  from  the  Sea  to  Hamath. 
(Num.  xxxiy.  7,  8J 

HAMATH-ZOBAH.-See  Hamath. 

HAMMANIM.  This  Hebrew  word, 
rendered  **  images,**  in  Ley.  xxvi.  80 ; 
2  Chron.  xiv.  5;  xxxiy.  4,  7;  Isa.  xvii. 
8 ;  xxvii.  9  ;  Ezek.  vi.  4, 6 ;  but,  in  the 
margin,almost  invariably,'*  man  images" 
properly  denotes  suns,  imagm  of  the  sunt 
i.  e.,  images  or  figures  of  Baal,  used  in 
idolatrous  worship. — See  Baal. 

HAMMATH  =  warm  springs.  A 
town  of  Naphtali,  near  Tiberias,  (Josh, 
xix.  85,)  celebrated  for  its  warm  foun- 
tains. It  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
Ammaus^'wim.  baths.  **Hammoth- 
dor*'= warm  spring  dwelling^  is  pro- 
bably the  same  place.  (Josh.  xxi.  82.) 
Vespasian,  for  a  time,  had  a  fortified 
camp  near  these  springs.  (Josh.  Ant. 
xviu.  ii.  3 ;  Wars,  iii.  x.  1 ;  iy.  i.  3.) 
The  late   Ibrahim  Pasha  erected  a 
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splended  building  in  connection  with 
these  springs,  in  which  is  a  pnblic 
bath,  with  a  m&rble  parement;  and 
also  priTate  rooms  for  wealthier  gaests, 
fnmished   in    an  nncommonlj  good 
Oriental  style.     Br.  Bobinson  sajs, 
''The  water,  as  it  issues  from  the 
ipronnd,  is  too  hot  to  bear  the  hand  in 
It ;  a  pocket  thermometer  held  for  some 
time  in  the  water,  and  then  examined 
in  the  air,  stood  at  140**  F.    At  the 
time  of  the  earthquake,  Jan.  1,  1837, 
and  for  some  days   siterwards,  the 
quantity  of  water  flowing  from  the 
springs  is  said  to  haye  been  immensely 
increased ;  it  was  also  thought  to  have 
been  hotter  than  at  ordinary  times.  The 
taste  is  excessiyely  salt  and  bitter,  like 
heated  sea  water ;  there  is  also  a  strong 
smell  of  sulphur,  bat  no  taste  of  it. 
The  water  aeposits  a  sediment  as  it 
runs  down  to  theJJake^  which  differs  in 
colour   below   the  different  springs, 
being  in  one  white,  in  another  greenish, 
in  a  third  reddish  yellow,  etc    These 
baths  are  regarded  as  efficacious  in 
rheumatic  complaints,  and  in  cases  of 
debility;  and  are  visited,  principally 
in  July,  by  people  from  all  parts  of 
Syria." 

HAMMED ATHA=^ti;ea  by  Horn? 
The  father  of  Haman.  (Est.  iii.  1 ; 
viii.  6.) 

HAMMELECH  =  Me  hina.  The 
father  of  Jerahmeel  and  Malchiah. 
(Oer.  xxxvi.  26 ;  xxxviii.  6.) 

HAMMOLEKETH=tAe  ^ueea.  A 
woman  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  (1 
Chron.  vii.  18.) 

HAMMONsipgrw  or  sttiift|f.  1.  A 
place  in  Asher.  (Josh.  xix.  28.)  2.  A 
place  in  Naphtali.  (1  Chron.  vi.  76.) 
HAMMOTH-DOk-See  HiuofATH. 
HAMONAH=:nttf/ft'«id^  The  pro- 
phetical name  of  a  ciij  in  a  valley 
where  the  slaughter  of  Magog  was  to 
take  place.    (Ezek.  xxxix.  16.) 

HAM0N-G0Q=mt(fttVu<2e  of  Gog. 
The  prophetical  name  af  a  valley, 
where  Qog  and  all  his  multitude  were 
to  be  buried ;  described  in  Ezek.  xxxix. 
11,  as  the  **  valley  of  the  passengers," 
east^>f  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  (Ezek. 
acxxix.  1—16:  compare  Bev.  xx<  7— 9.) 
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HAMOB=<m  asa.  A  Hivite,  con- 
temporary with  Jacob  and  his  sons. 
(Gen.  XXX.  19 ;  xxxiv.  2—26 ;  Josh. 
xxiv.  32;  Judg.  ix.  28.)  He  is  also 
called '' Emmor."    (AcuviL16.) 

HAMUEL=i0niM  of  God.  A  de- 
scendant of  Simeon.  (1  Chron.  iv.  26.) 

HAMUL=j>i  fied^  spared,  A  ^n  of 
Phares ;  (Gen.  xlvi.  12 ;  1  Chron.  iL 
6 ;)  his  descendants  were  called  "  Ha- 
mulites."    (Num.  xxvi.  21.) 

HAMUTAL==raMer-ta-Aiip,  or  kins- 
man  of  the  dew.  The  daughter  of  Jere- 
miah of  Libnah,  the  wife  of  king  Josiah, 
and  the  mother  of  Jehoahaz  and  Zede- 
kiah.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  31 ;  xxiv.  18 ; 
Jer.  Hi.  1.) 

HANAM£EL=  which  God  has 
graeiouslvgiven.  The  kinsman  of  Jere- 
miah.   (Jer.  xxxiL  7 — 12.) 

H  ANAN  =  merc(/«/L  1.  One  of 
David's  officers.  (1  Chron.  xl  43.)  2. 
A  son  of  Axel.  (1  Chron.  viii.  38 ;  ix. 
44.)  8.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin. 
(1  Chron.  vUi.  23.)  4.  One  o^the  Ne- 
thinim.  (Ezra  il.  46;  Neh.  vii.49.)  5. 
One  who  helped  the  people  to  under- 
stand the  law.  (Neh.  viii.  7.)  6.  A 
son  of  Igdaliah.  (Jer.  xxxv.  4.)  7. 
Four  Levites  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah. 
(Neh.  X.  10,  22,  26 ;  xiii.  13.) 

HANAN£EL  =  which  God  has 
gracwush/  given.  The  name  of  a  tower 
near  the  north-east  comer  of  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem.  (Jer  xxxi.  38;  Zech. 
xiv.  10 ;  Neh.  iU.  1 ;  xii.  39.) 

HANANI:±^raciot(«.  1.  A  seer  in 
the  time  of  Asa,  and  the  father  of  the 
prophet  Jehu.  (1  Kings  xvi.  I,  7; 
2  Chron.  xvi.  7—10.)  2.  The  brother 
of  Nehemiah.  (Neh.  i.  2 ;  vii.  2.)  3. 
A  son  of  Heman.  (1  Chron.  xxv.  4, 
25.)  4.  A  son  of  Immer.  (Ezra  x.  20 ; 
Neh.  xii.  360 

HANANlAH=whom  Jehovah  has 
gradousUf  given.  1.  A  false  prophet  in 
the  time  of  Jeremiah.  (Jer.  xxviiL 
1 — 17.)  2.  A  military  leader  under 
Uzziah.  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  11.)  3.  One 
of  the  sons  of  Heman.  (1  Chron.  xxv. 
4,  23.)  4.  The  father  of  Zedekiah. 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  12.)  5.  A  descendant  of 
Shelemiah.  (Neh.  iii.  30.)  6.  A  des- 
cendant of  Benjamin.   (1  Chron.  viii. 
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24.)  7.  A  Bon  of  Zernbbabel.  (1 
Chron.  iii.  19,  21.)  8.  The  grand- 
father of  Irijah.      (Jer.  xxxvii.  13.^ 

9.  One  of  the  priests.    (Neh.  xii.  12.) 

10.  The  gOTemor  of  the  citadel  of  the 
temple.  (Neh.  yIL  2.)  11.  One  of 
the  family  of  Bebai.  (Ezr.  x.  28.) 
12.  The  son  of  one  of  the  apotheca- 
ries. (Neh.  iii.  8.)  13.  One  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  people.  (Neh.  x.  23.) 
14.— See  Shadbach. 

HAND.    This  word  is  employed  in 
the  Scriptnres  in  a  yariety  of  allusions. 
The  hands  of  the  high  priest  were  laid 
on  the  head  of  the  scapegoat  when  the 
sins  of  the  people  were  publicly  con- 
fessed ;  rLev  .xvi.  21 ;)  and  the  He- 
brews, when  presenting  their  sin  offer- 
inp;8,  confessed  their  sins  while  they 
laid   their  hands  upon    the    victim. 
(Lev.  i.  4.)     In  this  solemn  act  the 
penitent  hoped  that  God  would  accept 
tlie  sacrifice  in  his  stead,  and  grant 
him  the  forgivoness  of  his  sins.    To 
**gire  the  right  hand"  was  a  pledge 
of  fidelity ;  (2  Kings  x.  15 ;  Ezra  x. 
19  Q  And  to  "strike  hands"  was  a 
pledge  of  suretyship.    (Prov.  xyii.  18 ; 
xxii.  26;  2  Chron.  xxx.  8.  margin.) 
The  yanquished  gaye  their  hands  as  a 
pledge  of  submission  and  fidelity  to 
the  victors.      (Ezek.  xyii.  18 ;  Jer.  1, 
15  ;  Lam.  v.  6.)     The  right  hand  was 
lifted  in  taking  an  oath.    (Gen.  xiy. 
22;  Deut.  xxxii.  40;  Ezek.  xx.  28: 
Ps.  cxliy.  11 ;  Isa.  Ixii.  8.)      To  stand 
or  be  at  one's  right  hand.  Is  to  aid  or 
assist  any  one ;  (Ps.  xvi.  8  ;  cix.  31 ; 
ex.  5  ;  cxxi.  5  ;)  so  also  *'  man  of  thy 
right  hand,"  t.  «.,  whom  thou  sustain- 
est,  aidest:  (Ps.  Ixxx.  17;])  and  to 
take,  or  hold  the  right  hand,  is  to  sus- 
tain, to  aid.     (Ps.  fxxiii.  23 ;  Isa.  xli. 
13 ;  xlv.  1.)     My  hand  is  with  any 
one,  t.  e.,  I  aid  him,  am  on  his  side. 
(1  Sam.  xxu.  17 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  12 ; 
2  Kinss  xxiu.  19.)     To  sit  at  the 
right  hand,  is  the  highest  place  of 
honour.    (1  Kings  ii.  19 ;  Ps.  xlv.  10 ; 
ex.  1:  Job.  xxx.  12  ;  Ps.  c.  1 ;  Acts  ii. 
34  ;  Heb.  x.  12.)    To  smite  the  hands 
together  over  the  head,  was  a  gesture 
of  despairing  grief.    (2  Sam.  xiii.  19 ; 
Jer  ii.  37.)    The  expression  yad  leady , 
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rendered  **  though  hand  join  in  hand"  is 
simply  "  hand  to  hand,'*  and  signifies 
from   hand  to  hand,   to  hand  down. 
I.6.,  through  all  ages  and  generations 
the  wicked  shall  not  go  unpunished. 
(Proy.  xi.  21.)    To  "kiss  the  hand" 
is  an  act  of  homage.      (1  Kings  xix 
18 ;  Job  xxxi.  27.)    To  the  right  hand 
signified  to  the  south,  as  the  left  hand 
signified  to  the  north.    (Job  xxiii.  9 ; 
1  Sam.  xxiii.  19  ;  2  Sam.  xxiy.  5.)    To 
pour  water  on  any  one's  hands  signi- 
fies to  serve  him  ;  (2  Kings  iii.  11 ;) 
and  to  wash  one's  hands  denotes  inno- 
cence; (Matt,  xxvii.  24;)  the  Jews 
washed  their  hands  before  eating  as  a 
mark  of  purity.     (Matt.  xv.  2.)    The 
"hand  of  God"  is  spoken  of  as  the 
instrument  of  power ;  and  to  it  is  as- 
cribed that  which  strictly  belongs  to 
God  Himself.     (Job.  xxvii.  11 ;  Ps. 
xxxi.  16 ;  xcv.  4  ;  Isa.  Ixii.  3 ;  Prov. 
xxi.  1 ;  Acts  iv.  28 ;  1  Pet.  y.  6.)    So 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  being  upon  or 
with  any  one,  denotes  divine  aid  or 
favour ;  (Ezra  vu.  6,  28 ;  viii.  18,  22, 
31 ;  Neh.  ii.  8 ;  Isa.  i.  25  ;  Luke  i.  66 ; 
Acts  xi.  21 ;)  further,  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  or  against  thee,  denotes 
punishment.    (Ex.  ix.  3 ;  Deut.  ii.  15 ; 
Judg.  ii.  15 ;  1  Sam.  vli.  13 ;  xii.  15 ; 
Ezek.  xiii.  9 ;  Am.  i.  8  ;  Acts  xiii.  11.) 
The  laying  on  and  lifting  up  of  hands 
were   modes   of  benediction ;    (Gen. 
xlviii.  14 ;  Lev.  ix.  22 ;  Mark  x.  16 ; 
Luke  xxiv.  50 ;)  and  also  of  inaugura- 
tion to  any  particular  ofi^ce ;  (Num. 
viii.  10  ;)  xxvii.  18 — 23  ;  Deut.  xxxiv. 
9 ;)  it  was  also  the  symbol  of  the  com- 
munication of  the  Holy  Ghost,  endow- 
ing the  recipient  with  miraculous  gifts. 
(Acts  viii.  17 ;  xix.  6 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  14 ; 
2  Tim.  i.  6 ;  Heb.  vi.  2.J    The  "  hand- 
writing  of  ordinances  that  was  against 
us,"  which  Jesus  blotted  out,  indicates 
the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  and   the 
satisfaction  made  by  His  sacrificial 
death.     (Col.  ii.  14 ;  Epb.  ii.  15,  16.) 
— See  Ordain. 

HANDICRAFT.— See  Arts. 

HAND-BREADTH.  The  palm, 
used  as  a  measure  of  four  fingers,  equal 
to  three-and-a-half  inches.  (£^x.  xxv. 
25;  xxxvii.  12;   1  Kings,  vii.  26;  2 
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Chron.  ir  6 ;  Szek.  xl.  5,  43 ;  Jer.  lit. 
21 ;  Ps.  xxxix.  5.) 

HANDKERCHIBF.  The  original 
word  rendered  **  handkerchief,"  (Acts 
xix.  120  <Lnd  *'  napkin,"  Luke  xix.  20; 
•  John  xi.  44 ;  xx.  7,)  properly  signifies 
a  ftPsa/e/oM,  and  in  a  general  sense,  a 
handkerchief  or  napkin ;  which  was 
sometimes  bean ti fully  wrought  with 
the  needle.  The  Hebrew  term  rendered 
"kerchiefs,"  in  Ezek.  xiii.  18,  22,  pro- 
perly means  cusfiionSf  quilts^  or  mat' 
tresse$. 

HANDMAID.  On  the  Egyptian 
monoments  there  are  varions  repre- 
sentations of  maid- servants  waiting 
upon  their  mistresses,  sometimes  at 
the  bnth,  at  others  at  the  toilette, 
and  uUo  in  bringing  refreshments 
and  handing  them  round  to  visitors. 
Sometimes  the  lad^  of  a  mansion  is 
seen  rigidly  enforcmg  her  authority, 
cren  with  the  rod  or  whip,  over  her 
female  domestics.  The  noble  Egyp- 
tiani,  with  their  wives,  had  also  other 
inmates  of  the  harem,  who  were  some- 
times merely  servants,  and  sometimes 
also  concubines ;  most  of  them  appear 
to  have  been  foreigners,  either  taken 
in  war  or  brought  to  Egypt  to  be  sold 
for  slaves.  Hagar  was  one  of  the 
female  slaves  obtained  by  Abraham  in 
E|nrpt,  for  a  handmaid  to  Sarah.  Not 
nnfreqnently  such  handmaids  occupied 
the  position  of  secondary  wives.  (Gen. 
xvi.  1 — 4  ;  xxix.  24 ;  Ex.  xxiii.  12.) 

HANDSTAVES.  Weapons  of  war 
resembling  spears  or  javelins,  which 
were  cast  with  the  hands.  (Ezek. 
xxxix.  9.) 

HANES  =  A  royal  city  of  middle 
Egypt,  ^n  the  western  side  of  the  Nile, 
ciuled  by  the  Greeks  HeracUopolis 
= Hercules  city ;  the  ruins  of  wnich 
are  now  called  Anasith.  Others,  with 
the  Targum,  identify  Hanes  with  Tah- 
pa^hes,  and  consider  the  former  name 
an  abbreviated  form  of  the  latter. 
(Isa.  XXX.  4.^See  Tahfanhes. 

HANG.  Hanging  on  a  tree  or  gib- 
bet, appe&rs  to  have  been  a  mark  of 
infamy,  inflicted  on  the  dead  bodies  of 
criminals,  rather  than  a  punishment, 
as  modem  nations  employ  it.  (Gen. 
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xl.  17 — 19;  Num.  XXV.  4,  6 ;  Dent.  xxi. 
22,  23;  2  Sam.  xxi.  6.)  The  Jews 
included  crucifixion  also  in  this  M^de 
of  punishment.  (John  xix.  31 :  Acts 
V.  30 ;  Gal.  iii.  13  ;  1  Peter  ii.  24.)  The 
person  suspended  was  eonsidered  as  a 
curst^  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  as  receiving  this  tokea  of 
infamy  from  His  hand.  The  body, 
nevertheless,  was  to  be  takea  down 
and  buried  on  the  same  day. 

HANGINGS.— See  Veil. 

HANIEL=^ace^(?o<f.  A  descen- 
dant of  Asher.    (1  Chron.  vii.  99l} 

HAN'S AHz=entreaty.  One  of  the 
wives  of  Elkanah,  and  the  mother  of 
the  prophet  Samuel.    (1  Sam.  L  2.) 

HANNATHON  =  graciomlf  re- 
garded,  A  place  in  the  tribe  of  Zebu- 
Ion.    (Josh  xix.  14.) 

HANNIEL=^roc«  of  God.  A  phy- 
larch  or  chief  of  the  tribe  of  ManasMb. 
(Num.  xxiv.  23.) 

HAN0CH=tnt7tafed(  or  initiating  g 
1.  A  son  of  Midian,  the  son  of  Abra- 
ham. (Gen.  XXV.  4;)  also  written 
"Henoch."  (1  Chron.  1,  22.)  2.  The 
eldest  son  of  Keuben ;  (Gen.  xlvt.  9 ; 
Ex.  vi.  14;}  his  descendants  were 
called  "  Hanochites."  (Nam.  xxvi.  5.) 

HANUN=6«s/oirer,  or  gracioua^  re* 
garded.  1 .  A  king  of  the  Ammonites,  and 
the  successor  of  Nahash .  AfVer  the  dieath 
of  Nahash,  David  sent  messeiigers-  to 
Hanun  to  condole  with  him,  and  to  ex- 
press his  respect  for  the  memory  el  the 
deceased  king.  But  Hanun  pretended 
to  think  that  David  had  sent  them  as 
spies ;  so  he  took  them  and  shaiwd  off 
one  half  of  their  beards,  and  cut  off  their 
garments  in  the  middle,  and  in  thif 
condition  sent  them  home.  This*  nn- 
gencrous  conduct  led  to  a  war,  whieh 
terminated  fatally  for  Hanun,  whoee 
army  was  utterly  discomfitted,  and 
his  capital  taken.  (2  Sam.  x.  } — 19 ; 
xi.  1;  xii.  26—30;  1  Chron. xix.  1—19; 
xx.  1—3.)  2.  The  son  of  Zaiaph. 
(Neh.  iii.  30.)  3.  A  man  menttODcd 
by  Nehemiah.    (Neh.  iii.  13.) 

HAPHRAIM=f«?o  pits.  A  place 
in  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  north  off  Me- 
giddo.    (Jos.  xix.  19.) 

E.ARA==mountainom».    A  region  of 
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ABsyrisL,  probabW  t^V^rt  of  Media,  ag 
some  mppose  the  Persian  moantain 
district  BOW  called  Irak  Ajetmfy  also 
€^Jie6a/=3the  moantains.  Rawlinson 
identifies  Hara  with  Haran,  west  of 
the  Tigris;  but  the  Hebrew  names 
have  bat  one  letter  in  common.  (I 
Chron.  v.  26.) — See  Gozak. 

HAHADAHsterror,  /ear,  A  sta- 
tion of  the  Hebrews  in  the  desert. 
(Nam.  xxxiii.  24.) 

1.  HAUAli  =parchedy  OT  ruggetL  A 
city  in  the  north-west  of  Mesopotamia, 
whither  Abraham  migrated  with  his 
family  from  Ur ;  and  where  Terah  his 
father  died.  (Gen.  xi.  31,  82 ;  xxrii. 
43.)  Haran  had  commercial  inter- 
coarse  with  Tvre ;  (Eaek.  xxvii.  23 ;) 
and  was  sabdned  by  the  Assyrian 
army.  (2  Kin^  zix.  12 ;  Isa.  xxxTii. 
1 2.)  It  was  called  Carr<R  by  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans;  and  also  "Charran." 
(Acts  yii.  4.)  It  was  celebrated  as  the 
place  where  Crassos,  theBoman  gene- 
ral, was  defeated  and  killed  by  the 
Parthians.  Harrany  as  it  is  now  called, 
is  a  small  Tillage,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Belik,  which  flows 
into  the  Eaphrates.  It  is  marked  by  a 
few  ruins,  and  other  relief  of  earlier 
timet.  The  small  Tillage  Harrcm,  el- 
Awitmed^IUkmnot  the  columns,  east 
of  Damascus,  on  the  western  border  of 
the  Lake  into  which  the  Abana  and 
the  Parphar  flow,  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
Haran.  But  the  evidence  in  faTonr  of 
the  Harran  of  Mesopotamia,  renders 
this  theonr  utterly  improbable.  2.  A 
son  of  Caleb.    (1  Chron.  ii.  46.) 

3.  HARAN  ^mountaineer.  The  bro- 
ther of  Abraham  and  the  father  of  Lot. 
(Gen.  xi.  26—28.)  4.  A  son  of  Shi- 
mei.    (1  Chron.  xxiii.  9.) 

HABABlT£=a  mountahietr.  An 
inhabitant  of  the  monntainoas  tract 
of  Ephraim  or  Jndah ;  also  written 
"  Harorite,"  and  '*  Harodite ;"  spoken 
of  three  of  David^s  heroes.  (2  Sam. 
xxiiL  11,  26,  33 ;  I  Chron.  xi.  27, 
34,  35.) 

HABBO  NAH = ass'driver.  A  eunuch 
in  the  court  of  Xerxes ;  (Est.  vli.  9  ;) 
also  written  "  Harbona,'*    (Est.  i.  lo.; 
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HABE.  The  Hebrew  word  arne- 
beth,  rendered  ''  hare,"  maj  desienate 
either  of  the  two  species  of  hare  found 
in  Syria,  which  differ  considerably  in 
point  of  size.  Tbo  largest  is  the 
Svrian  hare,  and  chiefly  haunts  the 
plains ;  the  other  is  the  common  hare  of 
the  desert.  Both  are  abundant.  This 
animal  was  pronounced  unclean  by  the 
Mosaic  law,  "  because  he  cheweth  the 
cud,'*  or  rather  re-cheweth,  '*  but  divid- 
eth  not  the  hoof."  As  the  hare  does 
not  chew  the  cujl)  though — by  chewing 
again  in  order  to  a  more  complete 
mastication — it  seems  to  do  so,  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  order  of  true  rumi- 
nants.   (Lev.  xi.  6 ;  Deut.  xiv.  7.) 

HAB£L= mount  of  God.  A  name 
giTen  to  the  altar  of  burnt  offering. 
(Ezek.  xliii.  16.) — See  Asiel. 

HABEPfI=p/i*dhn<7  q^.  A  son  of 
Caleb.    (1  Chron.  ii.  61.) 

HABETH=Miat€*.  A  city  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah.  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5.) 

HABBAIAH  =  zeal  of  Jehovah. 
The  father  of  Uzaiel.    (Neh.  iii.  8.) 

HAKQAS^zeahus  9  An  ancestor 
of  Shallum,  the  husband  of  Huldah ; 
(2  Kings  xxii.  14 ;)  also  written  **  Has- 
rah."    (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  22.^ 

HABHUB  =  inflammation.  One 
whose  descendants  returned  from  the 
captivity.  (Ezra  ii.  61 ;   Neb.  vii.  63.) 

HABID.— See  Hadid. 

HABIM.  =^a^nose</.  A  priest  of 
the  third  course  in  the  temple  service. 
(1  Cbron.  xxiv.  8.)  Two  families  of 
his  descendants  returned  from  the 
exile.  (Ezra  ii.  32  ;  x.  21  31 ;  Neh.  iii. 
U  ;x.  6.) 

HABlf*H  =  autumnal  rain.  One 
who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
miah ;  (Neh.  vii.  24 ;  x.  19 ;)  also 
called  "  Jorah."    (Ezra  ii.  18.) 

HABLOT.  This  term  is  generally 
applied  to  an  abandoned  woman, 
whether  married  or  unmarried.  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  24  ;  Lev.  xix.  29  ;  Josh.  ii.  1 ; 
Judg.  xi.  1 ;  Hos.  iii.  3.)  From  the 
use  of  the  Hebrew  word  zoneh^  ren- 
dered "harlot,"  (Gen. xxxiv. 21,)  we 
learn  that  long  before  the  time  of  Moses, 
morals  had  became  very  much  corrup- 
ted by  the   prostitution  of  female^. 
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(Gen.  xxxyiil  21 »  22.)  Among  many 
nations  prostitution  made  a  part  of 
sacred  worship,  as  mar  be  inferred 
from  the  Hebrew  word  kadeshah,  ren- 
dered "harlot,"  and  "whore,"  which 
properlr  means  a  consecrated  prostitute* 
The  Babylonians,  accordiugto  Herodo- 
tus, compdled  eTerr  natiye  female  to 
prostitute  herself  m  the  temple  of 
Venus  once  in  her  life.  (L 199.)  Among 
the  heathen  eren  the  prostitution  of  boys 
was  not  uncommon.  The  Hebrew 
term  kadet^  means  a  prostitute  boy,  a 
sodomite,  one  set  apcart  or  consecrated 
to  the  flagitious  vice  in  question. 
(Dent,  xxiii.  17;  1  Kings  xiv.  24; 
Job  xxxyi.  14 ;  Num.  xxr.  1 ;  Hos. 
iv.  14.)  The  eyidence  of  the  ancient 
monuments  is  not  yery  f  ayonrable  to 
the  modesty  of  the  Esjrptian  women. 
They  are  represented  as  addicted 
to  excess  in  orinking  wine,  as  eyen 
becoming  so  much  intoxicated  as  to 
be  unable  to  stand  or  walk  alone,  or 
"to  carry  their  liquor  discreetly." 
To  preyent  those  eyus  to  which  the 
Egyptians,  and,  in  later  times,  the 
Greek  and  the  Roman  philosophers, 
refused  to  oppose  any  decided  resist- 
ance, Moses  enacted,  that  among  the 
Hebrews,  no  prostitute,  jieither  male 
nor  female,  should  be  tolerated ;  and 
XbfX  if  the  daughter  of  a  priest  espe- 
cially, were  guilty  of  whoredom,  she 
should  be  stoned  and  her  body  burnt. 
<Ley.  xix.  29 ;  xxi.  9  ;  Deut.  xxii.  20, 
21 ;  xxiii.  17, 18.)  These  laws,  it  must 
be  admitted,  were  seycre ;  but  pros- 
titutes of  both  sexes,  notwithstanding 
their  seyerity,  were  set  apart,  in  the 
time  of  the  kings,  in  the  seryice  of 
idols.  (Proy.  ii.  1ft— 19 ;  y.  2—6 ;  yii. 
6—27 ;  1  Kings  xv.  12 ;  2  Kings  xxiii. 
7;  Am  ii.  7;  vii.  17.)  The  terms  "bar- 
lot"  and  "whoredom "are  frequently 
used  figuratiyely  to  denote  the  wicked 
and  unchaste  conduct  of  the  Hebrews, 
in  forsaking  their  covenant  with  God, 
and  giving  themselves  up  to  idolatry 
and  impurity.  (Lev.  xvii.  7 ;  xx.  5, 6 ; 
Deut.  XXXI.  10 ;  Jer.  iii.  1 — 9 ;  y.  7 ; 
Hos.  i.  2  ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  2 — 49.)  Spoken 
also  of  the  intercourse  and  commerce 
of  heathen  nations  among  themselves ; 
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(Kah.  iiL  4:  Isa.  xxiii.  17;  Jer.  IvL 
7;)  io  pagan  Rome  is  called  "the 
mother  of  harlots,"  t.  e.,  the  chief 
or  the  leader  of  all  harlots — ^wholly 
given  up  to  idolatry  and  to  worship- 
ping the  beast,  aUnring  and  seduc- 
ing all  the  tributary  nations  to  do 
the  same.    (Rev.  xvii.  6.) 

HARNEFHERssMorfer,  snom-. 
A  descendant  of  Asher.  (1  Chron. 
yii.  36.) 

HARNESS.  The  Hebrew  word 
asttr  signifies  to  harness^  to  yoke,  and 
refers  to  the  furniture  of  a  horse  to 
fit  him  for  the  chariot.  (1  Kings 
xviii.  44 ;  Gen.  xlvi.  29 ;  Jer.  xlvi  4.) 
From  the  monuments  we  see  that 
the  harness  of  the  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  war  chariots  was  composed 
of  leather,  and  the  trappings  were 
richly  decorated,  being  stained  with 
a  great  variety  of  colours,  and  stud- 
ded with  gold  and  silver.  (James  iii. 
8.)  The  Hebrew  word  AAamtu^iM,  ren- 
dered "harnessed,"— **The children  of 
Israel  went  up  harnessed  out  of  the 
land  of  Egjrpt,^  (Ex.  xiii.  18,)  proper- 
ly signifies  by  five  in  a  rank,  as  in  the 
margin.  They  marched  on  their  jour- 
ney in  perfect  military  order,  by  their 
companies  ot  fifty,  or  five  in  rank  and 
ten  m  file,  with  a  captain  over  them. 
(Josh.  i.  14 ;  Jndg.  vii.  11  margin.)— 
See  Wab. 

BAROD.=tremhfing,  A  fountain 
which  springs  from  a  wide  excavation 
in  the  rocky  foot  of  Gilboa,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  (Judg. 
vii.  1.)  It  is  the  same  as  the  "foun- 
tain of  Jezreel,"  now  called  Ain  JahuL 
(1  Sam.xxix.  I.)  Porter  says,  "it  sends 
out  a  copious  stream  which  forms  a 
minature  lake,  and  then  murmurs 
away  down  the  vale."— See  Gilboa. 

HARODITE.— See  Hababtte. 

H  AROEH.—  See  Reaiah. 

HARORITE.— See  Hababite. 

HAROSHETH=irorJh'n^  in  wood. 
A  city  in  the  north  of  Palestine, 
called  "  Harosheth  of  the  GentUes," 
so  called,  perhaps,  from  the  remains 
of  the  Canaanitish  nations  having 
resorted  thither  in  great  numbers 
to  obtain  the  protection  of  king  Jabin. 


HAB 

Thomaon  idealiSes  Haroihetli  vlth  an 
eDormooB  doable  mound,  covered  with 
the  Tcmaini  of  old  walls  and  bnUdingB, 
called  Harothidi,  at  tbe  entrance  of  iha 
pais  to  Jeiieel  from  the  plain  of  Acre. 
The  TillagB  of  the  laoie  name  is  noir 
on  tbeoppOBiteiideof  the  river  Kttbon. 
(Jndg.  IT  2,  13,  IC.) 


ElTpt^n  Huptra, 
HARP.  An  iiHtrnnieiit  of  mnaic, 
which  coDBJited  of  an  tworDamented 
section  ol  a  circle,  or  of  a  liiangnlar 
frame,  with  atringa  drawn  parallel 
to  each  other  from  the  nppcr  bar  to 
one  of  the  aides ;  conaeqnenti;,  tbe 
■tricgg  graduall/  diminiahed  in  length, 
and  also  in  aize  or  weight,  from  tbe 
loweit  to  tbe  higheit,  ao  aa  (o  be  tnned 
br  acmitonea,  like  the  airingi  of  a 
pUno-fone.  TbeEgyptianadcaignated 
their  »ttinged  inatmmenta,  wbich  pot- 
teaaed  the  aame  general  form  aa  the 
harp,  tbe  Ivre,  and  the  gnitar,  bj  the 
geoeral  terin  tabmni;  which  probably 
•niwen  to  tbe  Hebrew  gitMh  and  ne- 

r'no(^=atringediDgtrtiinenta.  (FB.viii. 
;  liixi.  1;  iT  1;  vi.  1;  Hab.  iii.  19.) 
Tha  Hebrew  jiibtl,  the  psalterr  or  harp, 
had  ten  or  twelve  stringa  ;  (Fa.  sxxiii. 
3 ;  cxliv.  3  ■)  and  waa  made  of  cnireaa 
or  of  landal  wood.  (2  Sam.  xvi.  G  ; 
ICbroD.xiii.S;!  Kings X.  12;  2Cbion. 
ix.  11.)  This  instrument  waa  nsed  in 
the  public  woiihip  of  Ood;    (2  Sam. 
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Ti.  6 ;  1  Ringt  x.  12 ;  1  ChroD.  xv.  16 ; 
ivi.  6  J  ixv.  1—7  i  2  Chron.  xx.  28 ; 
xxix.  25;)  and  was  emplojed  at  festi- 
vals, and  tor  Inxnrions  ptuposes.  (laa. 
r.  12  ;  Am.  v.  23  ;  vi.  6.)  Tbe  taSeca, 
rendered  "  aackbat,"  appears  to  have 
been  onlj  another  kind  of  the  nthel, 
diatingnishcd  by  the  nnmber  of  its 
strings.  (Dao.iii.5,  7,  10,  15.)  The 
Chaldee  term  Mtanirriin  denotes  the 
psaltei7  of  tbe  Greeks,  and  is  tbe  name 
of  Bnother  species  of  the  ntheL  All 
these  harpa  appear  to  be  of  tbe  aame 
c]aBB,tboirgeneralfonnbeing  probably 
the  same.  The  Hebrew  kinnor  and  the 
Greek  Idthara  are  generally  tranilated 
"harp;"  but  tbe  term /^e  would,  per- 
haps, be  tbe  better  term.  The  inven- 
tion of  tbe  jh'nnor  or  lyie  is  ascribed  to 
Jubal.  (Gen.iv.21.)  This  inalmment 
was  conaecrated  toioy  and  exultation. 
(Gen.xxxi.27.)  Hence  the  frequency 
wilh  nbich,  in  the  Ijricol  poems  of  tbe 
Old  Testament,  tbe  hinaor,  the  instru- 
ment bandied  by  David  as  n  master — 
and  employed  as  tbe  means  of  driving 
away  the  melancholy  of  Saul — ia  aum- 
moned  to  the  praise  of  the  Divine 
majeaty.  (1  Sam.  xvi.  16— 2S;  Ps. 
xxxiii.  2,  3  ;  xliii.  1 ;  xlix.  4  ;  Ixxi.  22; 
xcii.  3,  i  ;  cxxxvii.  2 ;  cxlix.  S ;  Am. 
vi.  6 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  7 ;  Hev.  v.  8 ;  xiv.  2 ; 
XV.  2.)  It  was  nsed  in  the  temple ; 
(1  Chron.  xvi.5;  xxv.S;)  and  at  festi- 
vals, and  was  alao  carried  round  by 
courtesans ;  and  by  its  presence,  also 
made  tbe  means  of  increasing  the  joy 
of  the  vintage,  fisa.  v.  12  ;  xxiii.  IG; 
xxiv.  8.)  Tbe  Hebrev  word  nahkalatb, 
which  occurs  in  the  titles  of  Ps.  liii., 
and  Ixixviii.,  signifies  a  lalt  or  guitar, 
accompanied  by  the  voice.  This  an- 
cient instrument  is  freqoeutly  found  on 
the  most  ancient  Egyptian  monnmenta. 
Indeed,  npon  tbe  oltleat  monuments  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  inslmments  are 
found  with  the  most  diverse  number  of 
strings,  ao  that  any  advancement  in 
the  art  of  constructing  them  cannot  be 

HABHOW.  The  Hebrew  wordaorf- 
did,  rendered  "barrow,"  seems  to 
have  designated  a  rude  implement  of 
Hebrew  husbandry;  probaUy  •  mere 
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IiUnk  or  loff  of  wood,  upon  which 
•tones  were  neaped  and  the  labourer 
sail  and  which  was  drawn  over  the 
fie£l  hj  oxen,  to  break  in  pieces  the 
clods  and  level  the  surface.  Thomson 
says,  in  Syria  they  know  nothing  about 
the  harrow.  (Isa.  xxviii.  24;  Job  xxxix. 
10;  Hos.  X.  11.)  The  word  kkaritz, 
rendered  **ftarrow  of  iron,"  properlv 
signifies  a  "  thrashing  sledge  of  iron.^' 
(2  Sam.  xii.  81 ;  1  Chron.  xx.  3.) 

HABSHA  =  enchanter  J  magician. 
One  of  the  Nethinim.  (Ezra  iL  52;  Neh« 
vii.  S4,) 

-  HAUT.  The  Hebrew  word  ajal, 
rendered  '*hart,"  denotes  the  male 
deer,  stag,  hart;  and  was  used  of 
the  various  species  of  deer,  and  an- 
telopes, which  in  part  are  furnished 
with  twisted  horns  like  the  ramu 
The  hart  is  one  of  the  most  grace- 
ful and  beautiful  of  animals:  It  was 
clean  by  the  licvitical  law;  (Deut. 
xii.  15;  xiv.  5;)  and  noted  for  the 
grace  and  agility  of  its  motions.  (Sol. 
Song  u.  9 ;  Isa.  xxxv.  G.)  The  ''bind," 
or  female,  is  smaller  and  weaker  than 
her  mate,  and  has  no  horns.  (Gen. 
xlix.  21.)  She  is  sure  and  swift  of  foot, 
and  leaps  fearlessly  among  the  rocks 
and  precipices.  (2  Sam.  xxii.  34 ;  Ps. 
xviii.  83 ;  Hab.  iii.  19.)  The  instinctive 
affection  of  the  hart  and  hind  are  allud- 
ed to  in  Frov.  v.  18,  19;  Sol.  Song  ii. 
7 ;  iii.  5.  They  are  soon  exhausted  by 
hunger  and  thirst.  (Jer.  xiv.  5 ;  Lam. 
i.  6 ;  Fs.  xxix.  9 ;  xlii.  1.)— See  Deer. 

tiABJJM=made  high,  A  descend- 
ant of  Judah.    (1  Chron.  iv.  8.) 

HARUMAFU  c=  snub-nosed.  One 
who  returned  from  the  exile.  (Neh. 
iii.  10.) 

HABUPHITE.— See  Shephatiah. 

HARUZ  =  edaer,  active.  The 
father-in-law  of  Manassch.  (1  Kings 
xxi.  19.) 

HARVEST.  In  Palestine,  the 
barley  harvest  precedes  the  wheat 
harvest  by  a  week  or  a  fortnight. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  the 
former  takes  place  in  the  last  half 
of  ApriU  and  the  latter  in  the  first 
half  of  May.  (Josh.  iii.  15.)  On  the 
plain  along  the  coast,  the  harvest  is 
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usually  a  fortnight  later ;  and  on  the 
mountains,  at  Jerusalem  and  Hebron, 
still  later  by  another  fortnight. 
Dr.  Robinson  says :  **On  the  4th  and 
5th  of  June,  the  people  of  Hebron 
were  just  beginning  to  gather  their 
wheat;  on  the  11th  and  12th,  the 
threshing-floors  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  were  in  full  operation.  We 
had  already  seen  the  narvcst  in  the 
same  state  of  progress  on  the  plains  of 
Gsza  on  the  19ih  of  May;  while  at 
Jericho,  on  the  I2th  of  May;  the 
threshing-floors  had  nearly  completed 
their  work."  On  the  sixteenth  day  of 
the  first  month,  Abib= ApriX,  a  handful 
of  ripe  ears  was  offered  before  the 
Lord,  as  the  first  fruits;  after  which 
it  was  lawful  to  put  the  sickle  to  the 
com.  (Lev.  xxiii.  9 — 14.)  The  harvest 
is  described  as  beginning  with  the 
barley,  and  with  the  festival  of  the 
Passover ;  (Lev.  xxiii.  9 — 14 ;  2  Sam. 
xxi.  9,  10 ;  Ruth  ii.  23 ;)  and  ending 
with  the  wheat,  (Gen.  xxx.  14;  Ex. 
xxxEv.  22,)  and  with  the  festival  of 
Pentecost.  (Ex.  xxiii.  16.)  In  the  most 
ancient  times  the  com  was  plucked  up 
by  the  roots.  When  the  sickle  was 
used,  the  wheat  was  either  cropped  off. 
under  the  ear,  orcutclosetothegroand; 
in  the  former  case,  the  straw  was  sfter- 
wards  plucked  up  for  use ;  in  the  latter, 
the  stubble  was  left  and  burnt  on  the 
gronnd  for  manure.  (Isa.  xvit.  5 ;  Job 
xxiv.  24  )  The  sheaves  were  collected 
into  a  heap,  or  removed  to  the  thresh- 
ing-floor. (Gen.  xxxvii.  7 ;  Lev.  xxiii. 
10—15 ;  Ruth  ii.  7—15 ;  Job  xxiv.  10; 
Jer.  ix.  22 ;  Mic.  iv.  12 ;  Am.  ii.  18.) 
The  reapers  were  the  owners  and  their 
children,  and  men  and  women  servants. 
(Roth  ii.  4,  8,  21,  23;  John  iv.  86; 
Jsmes  v.  4.)  Refreshments  were  pro- 
vided for  them,  especially  drinl^  of 
which  the  gleaners  were  often  allowed 
to  partake ;  (Ruth  ii.  9 ;)  so  in  the  Egyp- 
tian scenes,  we  see  reapers  drinking, 
and  the  gleaners  applying  to  share  the 
draught.  The  time  of  harvest  was  a 
season  of  very  great  enjoyment,  espe- 
ciallv  when  the  crops  had  been  plenti- 
ful. '  (Fs.  cxxvi.  1—6;  laa.  ix,  8.) 
The  term  harvest  is  used  symbolically 
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tor  destruction,  slaughter  of  a  people; 
(Jer  li.  83 ;  Hos.  tI.  11 ;  Isa.  xvii.  5; 
Joeliii.  13;  Bey.  xiv.  14—16;)  also  for 
the  end  of  the  world.)  Matt.  ziii.  39.) 

HASADIAH = whomJeAovoA/bveM. 
A  son  of  ZerubhaheL  ^1  Chron.  iii.  20.) 

HAS£NUAII=:Me6mr/in^.  A  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin.  (lChron.ix.7.) 

HASHABIAH=rwhom  Jehovah  re- 
^rd»f  esteems,  1.  A  son  of  Merari. 
(1  Chron.  vi.  45.)  His  descendants  are 
also  mentioned.  (1  Chron.  ix.  14 ;  Neh. 
xi.  15.)  2.  A  son  of  Jeduthnn.  (I 
Chron.  zxr.  3,  19.)  3.  One  of  Payid^s 
officers;  (1  Chron.  xxyi.  30;)  also 
called  *Uhesonof  Eemnel."  (1  Chron. 
xxvii.  17.)  4.  A  chief  of  the  Leyites. 
(2  Chron.  xxxy.  9.)  5.  A  descendant 
of  Merari.  (Eir.  viii.  19,  24 ;  Neh.  xii. 
24.)  6.  A  rulex  of  part  of  Keilah. 
(Neh.  iii.  17;  x.  1 1.)  7.0ne  of  the  priests. 
(.Neh.  xii.  21.)  8.  A  son  of  Bunni. 
(Neh.  xi.  15.;  9.  A  descendant  of 
Asaph.    (Neh.  xi.  22.) 

HASHABNAH  =  whom  Jehovah 
regards,  esteems.  One  of  the  Leyites 
(Neh.  X.  260 

HASHABNIAH  =  whom  Jehovah 
regards,  esteems,  I,  The  father  of 
Hattnsh.  (Neh.  iu.  10.)  2.  A  Leyite  in 
the  time  of  Nehemiah.  (Neh.  ix.  5.) 

HA8HBADANA  =  considerate 
judge,  A  I^eyite  in  the  time  of  Ezra. 
(Neh.  yiii.  4.) 

HASH£M=/af.  A  Qizonite; 
(1  Chron.  xi.  34 ;)  also  called  "Jasben." 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  32.) 

HASHMONAH  ^fatness,  fat  soil 
A  station  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  desert. 
(Nam.  xxxtii.  29.) 

HASUUB^rAtnJb'n^,  inteVigent.  1. 
The  father  of  Shemaiah ;  (Neh.  iii.  23; 
xi.  15;)  also  written  ^^Hasshnb."  (1 
Chron.  ix.  14.)  2.  The  son  of  Pahath- 
moab.    (Neh.  iii.  11 ;  x.  23.) 

HASHUBAH  =  esteemed,  A  son 
of  Zerubbabel.    (1  Chron.  iii.  20.) 

HASHUM=ncA,  onu^/.  One  whose 
descendants  returned  from  the  exile. 
(Ezra  ii.  19 ;  x.  33 ;  Neh.  yU.  22 ;  yiii. 
4 ;  X.  18.) 

HASHUFHA  =  vncov^red,  .naked. 
One  of  the  Nethinim ;  (Neh.  yii.  4G ;) 
also  written  **Hasnpha.^  (Esra  ii.  43.) 
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HASRAH.— See  Habeas. 

HASSENAAH  =  Me  thomg.  One 
whose  sons  returned  from  the  exile; 
(Neh.  iu.  3;)  also  called  <«Senaah." 
(Ezra  ii.  35 ;  Neh.  yii.  38.) 

HASSHUB.— See  Hashub. 

HASUPflA.— See  Hashupha. 

HATACH=vertVy.  A  ennuch  iu 
the  court  of  Xerxes.  (Est.  iy.  5,  6.) 

HATE.  To  abominate,  or  regard 
with  a  passion  contrary  to  loye.  (Jer. 
xliy.  4.)  God's  hatred  is  towards  all 
sinful  thoughts  and  ways.  It  is  a  feel- 
ing of  which  all  holy  beings  are  con- 
scious in  yiew  of  sin,  and  is  wholly 
unlike  the  hatred  mentioned  among  the 
works  of  the  flesh.  (Gal.  y.  20.)  When 
the  Hebrews  compared  a  stronger 
afFection  with  a  weaker  one,  they  called 
the  first  love,  and  the  other  hatred, 
meaning  to  loye  in  a  less  degree.  (Dent. 
xxi.  15.)  **  Jacob  haye  I  loyea,  and 
Esau  haye  I  hated;"  (Bom.  ix.  13;) 
i.e.,  on  Jacob  haye  I  bestowed  priyileges 
and  blessings,  such  as  are  the  proofs 
of  affection;  but  from  Esau  haye  I 
withheld  these  priyileges  and  blessings. 
That  this -refers  to  the  bestowment  or 
withholding  of  temporal  blessings,  is 
clear,  not  only  from  this  passage,  but 
from  comparing  Mai.  i.2,3;  Gen.xxy. 
23;  xxvii,  27—29,  37—40.  When  our 
Saviour  says  that  he  who  would  follow 
Him  must  "hate"  father  and  mother, 
He  means  that  even  those  dearest  earth- 
ly friends  must  be  loved  in  a  subordinate 
degree;  so,  in  the  same  sense,  the 
follower  of  Christ  is  to  hate  his  own 
life,  or  be  willing  to  sacrifice  it  for 
the  love  and  service  of  the  Redeemer. 
(Gen.  xxix.  80;  Dent.  xxi.  16;  Prov. 
xiii.  24 ;  Matt.  vi.  24 ;  x.  37;  Luke 
xiv.  26;  xvi.  13;  John  xii.  26.) 

HATHATH  =  terror,  dismay,  A 
son  of  Othniel.    (1  Chron.  iv.  13.) 

HATIPHA  =  seized,  captive.  One 
whose  descendants  returned  from  the 
exile.    (Efcra  ii.  54  ;  Neh.  vii.  56.) 

HATlTA  =  a  digging,  exploring* 
One  whose  descendants  returned  from 
the  exile.    (Ezr.  ii.  42  ;  Neh.  vii.  45.) 

HAT.— See  Tuhbak. 

HATSI-HAMMENUCHOTH= 
midst  of  resting  places,  A  son  of  Shobal. 
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(1  Chron.  ii.  52.)  ThU  name  is  rendered 
*<half  of  the  ManahethiteB,"  or  ''Menn- 
cMtes,"  but  in  the  margin  it  is  lightlj 
considered  a  proper  name.  So  in  rerse 
54,  '*half  of  the  Manahethites"  ought 
to  have  been  *'the  Hatsi-hammenu- 
chothites/* 

HATTIL= waring.  One  whose  de- 
scendants returned  from  the  exile. 
(Ezra  ii.  57 ;  Neh.  yH.  59.) 

HATTUSH=<M«em6/e<f.  1.  A  son  of 
Shemaiah.  (1  Chron.  ill.  22;  Ezra  viiL 
2.)  2.  The  son  of  Hashabniah.  (Neh. 
iii.  10.)  3.  One  who  sealed  the  cove- 
nant with  Nehemiah.  (Neh.x.4;  xii.2.) 

HAURAN =cavM.  A  region  east 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  lower 
Jordan,  forming  one  of  the  four  pro- 
vinces— Bashan,  Argob,  Golan,  and 
Hauran  —  into  which  the  kingdom 
of  Bashan  was  rent  after  the  Assyrian 
conquest.  (Ezek.  xlvii.  16,  18.)  These 
were  apparently  the  most  ancient 
divisions  of  the  countnr  before  the 
reign  of  Og.  (Deut.  lil.  8,  4;  iv. 
43;  1  Kings  iv.  13.)  The  province 
of  Hauran  was  called  bj  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans  Auranitis.  Within  its 
limits,  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel,  Hauran 
included  Trachonitis,  and  part  of  Ba- 
shan. This  region  is  regarded  as  con- 
sisting of  two  parts:  1.  En-Nukrah, 
This  is  the  Plain  of  Hauran,  extending 
through  its  whole  length,  from  wady- 
el-Ajam  on  the  north  to  the  desert  on 
the  south.  It  has  a  gentle  undulating 
surface,  and  the  soil  is  esteemed  the 
most  fertile  in  Sjria.  It  contains  many 
inhabited  villages,  and  many  towns 
and  villages  deserted  or  in  ruins.  2. 
Jebel-HaurafL  This  mountain  appears 
from  the  northwest,  as  an  insoiated 
range,  with  the  conical  peak  called 
iCe£=**  the  dog,"  which  is  probably 
an  extinct  volcano,  near  its  southern 
extremity.  On  the  lower  range  stands 
the  castle  of  Sulkhad,  distinctly  seen 
from  Basrah,  the  ancient  capitu.  In 
the  spring  of  1838,  an  attempt  to  en- 
force the  conscription  against  the 
Druzes  of  Hauran,  caused  them  to  rise 
in  open  insurrection.  Their  country 
was  overrun  and  wasted;  their  villages 
burned  with  fire ;  and  their  wives  and 
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children  sold  as  slaves  in  the  markets 
of  Damascus.  The  war  was  finally 
terminated  by  the  concession  on  the 
part  of  the  E^rptian  ^vemment. 

HAVILAH  =circiifr.  1.  A  region 
abounding  in  gold,  pearls,  and  gems, 
and  flowed  around  by  the  river  Pishon. 
(Gen.  iL  11.)  Some  suppose  that 
India  is  to  be  understood,  which  among 
the  ancients  also  embraced  part  of 
Arabia.  Others  hold  Havilah  to  be 
the  region  of  Colchis,  the  weU-known 
gold  country  of  the  ancients,  which 
was  watered  by  the  several  turnings 
of  the  Kur  or  Cyrus.  2.  A  region  of 
Arabia,  deriving  its  name  from  a  son 
of  Joktan.  (Gen.  x.  29  ;  xxv.  18  ;  1 
Sam.  XV.  7.)  Probably  the  Chaulotctioi, 
dwelling  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the 
coast  of  which  Niebuhr  mentions  a 
town  and  district  HawilaJu  8.  A  region 
deriving  its  name  from  a  son  of  Cush, 
which  is  probablv  to  be  sought  in 
Ethiopia.  l*robabfy  the  Avalitoe,  dwel- 
ling on  the  Sinus  Avalites,  now  Zn'/o, 
to  Uie  southward  of  the  straits  of  Babel- 
Mandeb.    (Gen.  x.  7 ;  1  Chron.  i.  9.) 

HAVOTH-JAIR.  — See  Bashak- 
Hayoth- Jaib,  and  Jair. 

HAWK.  The  Hebrew  word  netz, 
rendered  "  hawk,*'  seems  to  be  a  gene- 
ric term  for  the  falcon  tribe.  (Lev.  xi. 
16 ;  Deut.  xiv.  15.)  Several  species 
of  the  hawk  have  been  noticed  in  Syria, 
as  the  hobby,  the  merlin,  the  kestril,  the 
gerfalcon,  the  goshawk,  which  are  used 
m  the  falconry  of  the  Moslem  land« 
owners  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  Ainsworth 
noticed  the  falcon  and  the  kestril  as 
being  still  brought  up  for  the  chase  by 
the  people  of  Assyria.  The  hawk  is 
migratory  in  its  habits,  and  was  pro- 
nounced  unclean  by  the  Mosaic  law. 
(Job.  xxxix.  26.)  The  Hebrew  term 
tcMimas,  rendered  "  night-hawk,"  seems 
to  designate  the  male  ostrich,  (Lev. 
xi.  16 ;  Deut.  xiv.  15.) 

HAY.— See  Grass. 

HAZAEL  =  whom  God  beholds  or 
cares  for.  An  officer  in  the  court  of 
Syria,  whom  Elijah  was  commanded  to 
designate  as  successor  to  Benhadad  II., 
king  of  Syria.  (I  Kings  xix.  15 — ^17.) 
Several  years  after  this,  Hazael  stifled 
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Benhadad  to  death,  took  the  throne 
B.O.  886,  and,  in  process  of  time,  per- 
petrated on  Israel  all  the  crnefties 
Ellsha  had  foretold.  (2  Kings  viii. 
7—15 ;  X.  32 ;  xii.  17,  18 ;  xiii.  3,  7, 
22 ;  2  Chron.  xxiy.  23.)  He  reigned 
more  than  torty-tlve  years.  Benhadad, 
Hazael,  and  Ahab  are  named  on  the 
monuments  in  the  British  Museum,  as 
having  been  subdued  by  the  Assyrians. 

HAZAIAH = whom  Jehovah  beholds, 
A  descendant  of  Jadah.    (Neh.  xi.  5.) 

HAZAR-ADDAR.— See  Ajoar. 

HAZAR-BNAN  =  ri/fa^e  of  foun- 
tains,  A  place  on  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  the  Promised  Land.  Dr.  Porter 
identifies  the  large  village  of  Kuryetein 
with  Hazar-enan.  It  stands  in  the 
centre  of  a  long  valley,  between  Da- 
mascus and  Palmyra.  Here  are  copious 
fountains — ^the  only  ones  of  any  note 
in  the  whole  of  that  vast  arid  region. 
The  ruins  scattered  among  the  lanes 
and  gardens  show  that  it  was  once  a 
place  of  importance.  TNam.  xxxiv.  9, 
10 ;  Ezek.  xlviL  17 ;  xiviii.  1.) 

HAZAR-GADDAH  =  vifla^c  of 
Gaddnh.  A  place  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
(Josh.  XV.  27;)  now  probably  ei  Ghurra, 

HAZAR-HATnCON=  middle  viU 
hge,  A  place  on  the  borders  of  the 
Sfauran.    (Ezek.  xlvii.  16.) 

HAZAR-MAVETH  =  »i%e  or 
court  oj  death.  A  son  of  Joktan; 
whose  name  is  supposed  to  have  been 
given  to  a  district  in  Arabia  Felix, 
situated  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
abounding  in  frankincense,  myrrh,  and 
aloes,  but  noted  for  the  insalnbrity  of 
the  climate;  whence  it  is  still  called 
by  the  Arabs,  Hadhramaut,  (Gen.  x. 
2i.)  This  name,  in  its  larger  meaning, 
seems  to  refer  to  the  countries  which 
once  formed  the  Himyaritic  kingdom. 
**Tbe  orographical  features  of  Hadhra- 
maut," says  Baron  von  Wrede,  "  re- 
semble much  those  of  Abyssinia ;  and 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  two  countries 
were  united  previous  to  the  great  con- 
vulsion which  tore  Arabia  and  Africa 
asunder,  leaving,  as  an  everlasting 
monument  of  its  extent  and  power,  the 
deep  longitudinal  gap  which  is  now 
filled  with  the  water  of  the  Red  Sea." 
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HAZAR-SHUAL=i;i/?a^c  of  Jack- 
als, A  place  in  the  tribe  of  bimeon. 
(Josh.  XV.  28;  xix.3;  1  Chron.  iv.  28 , 
Neh.  xi.  27.)  Van  de  Velde  conjec- 
tures the  identification  of  the  ruined 
village  Saweh,  east  of  Beersheba,  with 

HAZAR-SUSAH=vi//{i(7e  of  horses. 
A  place  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  on 
the  southern  border  of  Palestine; 
(Josh.  xiz.  5 ;)  also  written  *'Hazar- 
Susim."    (1  Chron.  iv.  81.) 

HAZEL. — See  Axmond  Tree. 

HAZEL-EL-PONI=rAe  shadow 
looking  upon  me,  or  the  protection  of  the 
presence.  The  sister  of  Jezrcel,  a  de- 
scendant of  Judah.    (1  Chron.  iv  3.) 

UAZERlU=villages.  The  ancient 
residence  of  the  Avim  before  they  were 
expelled  by  the  Caphtorim.  (Deut.  ii. 
230 — See  Avm  s. 

HAZAR0TH=t;i^(^e5.  A  station 
of  the  Hebrews  in  tne  wilderness; 
supposed  to  be  the  fountain  now  called 
Atn  eUHudJiera.  It  is  the  only  peren- 
nial water  in  these  parts.  (Num.  xi. 
35 ;  xii.  16 ;  xxxiii.  17 ;  Deut.  i.  1.) 

HAZEZON-TAMAR.-See  EnoedL 

nAZlEJj-msion  of  God.  The  son 
of  Shimei.    (1  Chron.  xxiii.  9.) 

HAZO  =  vision.  A  son  of  Nahor, 
whose  posterity  probably  settled  on  the 
Euphrates.    (Gen.  xxii.  22.) 

HAZOR  =  enclosure,  castk,  1.  A 
royal  city  of  the  Canaanites,  assigned 
to  Naphtali,  near  the  waters  of  Merom, 
on  the  south  of  Eedesh,  where  Jab  in 
dwelt,  and  which  was  subdued  and 
burnt  by  Joshua.  (Josh.  xi.  1 — 13; 
xii.  19 ;  xix.  36.)  It  was  rebuilt  by 
Jabin,  whose  army  was  routed  by  De- 
borah and  Barak.  (Judg.  iv.  2 — IC.) 
It  was  fortified  by  Solomon ;  ^1  Kings 
ix.  15 ;)  and  in  the  general  invasion 
of  the  country  by  Tiglath  Pileser,  fell 
into  his  hands,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  carried  into  Assyria.  (2  Kings 
XV.  29.)  Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  last 
visit  to  this  region,  suggests  that  e/- 
Khureibehj  or  the  Tel  with  ruins  south 
of  Kedesh,  may  have  been  the  ancient 
Hazor.  Perhaps  the  fountain  Mel- 
lahsh  may  be  near  the  site  of  '*  En- 
Hazor."    (Josh.  xix.  87."^     Dr.  Porter 
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identifies  the  ruios  of  an  ancient  city, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  ravine  of 
Hendaj ;  situated  orer  the  Lake  Me- 
rom,  abont  six  miles  south  of  Kedesh, 
with  Haaor.  He  says,  ''  Not  a  build- 
ing— not  eren  a  f  oandatton  was  perfect^ 
Large  cisterns,  heaps  of  stones,  mouods 
of  rubbish,  prostrate  columns,  the  re- 
mains of  a  temple,  and  an  altar  with 
&  Ckeek  inscription — such  were  the 
mins  strewn  orer  this  site."  In  1866, 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Party  visited 
this  region.  A  little  more  than  two 
miles  south-  east  of  Kedesh,  they  visited 
an  isolated  hill  called  Td  Hwrah,  where 
they  fonnd  the  remains  of  a  large  city 
of  very  ancient  date ;  the  walls  of  the 
citadel  and  a  portion  of  the  city  wall 
could  be  traced.  This  ruin  Captain 
Wilson  regards  as  the  long  sought-for 
fiasor,in  preference  to  Tel  Khureibeh. 
2.  A  city  in  the  south  of  Judah,near 
Kedesh.  The  Septnagint  regards  Hazor- 
Ithnanasonecity.  (Johh.xv.2d.)  8.  A 
city  of  Benjamin ;  perhaps  marked  by 
the  mins  of  Td  A»vr^  six  miles  north 
of  Bethel ;  though  others  suggest  the 
ruin  called  Khurbet  Arsur,  not  far  from 
Ramah.  (Neh.  xi.  33.)  4.  A  town  in 
thesouthof  Judah  called  f  ullv  "  Hazor- 
Hadattah"=new  Hazor.  (Josh.  xv. 
25.)  6.  A  place  in  Arabia,  perhaiM  in 
the  region  of  Hazarmaveth.  (Jer. 
xlix.  28—33 ;  Gen.  x.  26.) 

HEAD.  This  term  is  used  to  signify 
the  chief <,  or  the  prince  of  a  people  or 
State ;  (Judg.  x.  18 ;  xi.  8 ;  1  Sam.  xv. 
17 ;  Ps.  xviii.  43 ;  Isa.  vii.  8,  9 ;)  of  a 
famUy — ^the  head,  chief,  patriarch  ; 
(Ex.  vl.  14 ;  Num.  vii.  2  ;  1  Chron.  v. 
24 ;)  also  of  a  husband  in  relation  to 
a  wife.  (Oen.  ill.  16;  1  Cor.  xi.  3; 
Eph.  V.  23.)  So  of  Christ  the  Head  in 
relation  to  His  church,  which  is  His 
body ;  (1  Cor.  xii.  27 ;  xi.  3 ;  Eph.  i. 
22;  iv.  15;  v.  23;  Col.  i.  18;  ii.  10, 
19 ;)  and  of  God  in  relation  to  Christ. 
(1  Cor.  xi.  3.)  Head  is  also  used  for 
what  is  uppermost — the  summit  of  a 
mountain.  (Gen.  viii.  5 ;  Ex.  xvii.  9, 
10 ;  xix.  20 ;  Isa.  ii.  2.)  *'  Four  heads 
of  rivers,"  i.  e.,  four  principal  rivers. 
(Gen.  ii.  10.)  The  ''head atone  of  the 
comer/'  the  fonndation  or  chief  comer- 
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stone,  the  leader  as  It  were  of  alL  (Ps. 
cxviii.  22 ;  laa.  xxviiL  16;  1  Pet.  ii.  6 ; 
Matt.  xxi.  42 ;  Mark  xiL  10.)  Cover- 
ing the  head  was  a  sign  of  monruing ; 
(Lev.  xxi.  5 ;  xiv.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xiiL  19 ; 
Job  i.  20 ;  Am.  viii.- 10 ;)  while  anoint* 
ing  the  head  was  an  emblem  of  jo^. 
(Ps.  xxiiL  5 ;  EccL  ix.  7 — ^9 ;  Luke  vii. 
46.)  It  was  not  unusual  to  swear  by 
the  head.    (Matt.  v.  36.) 

HEADBAND.— See  Turbak. 

HEAL. — See  Phtbician. 

HEART.  The  heart,  with  us,  is  the 
seat  of  the  affections  and  emotions ; 
but  with  the  Hebrews,  it  was  considered 
the  seat  of  the  understanding  or  intel- 
lect ;  and  the  viscera  or  bowels  were 
regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  emotions. 
(Job  xii.  3 ;  xi.  12 ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  14 ; 

1  Kings  X.  24  ;  Eccl.  xi.  9  ;  Ezek.  xiii. 

2  ;  Ho«.  vii.  11 ;  Mai.  iv.  6 ;  Acu  xiii. 
22.)  The  Lord  is  said  to  have  "  har- 
dened the  heart  of  Pharaoh."  (Ex. 
ix.  12 ;  Bom.  ix.  17.)  But  this  was 
not  in  the  way  of  direct  influence  on 
the  heart  or  mind  ;  nor  can  such  har- 
dening of  the  heart  be  any  thing  which 
takes  away  criminality  and  guilt,  nor 
any  thing  which  in  any  measure  abrid- 
ges the  entire  freedom  of  a  man's  own 
actions;  for  the  sacred  writers  fre- 
quently ascribe  the  hardening  of  "  the 
heart"  and  "the  neck"  to  the  wicked 
themselves.  (Ex.  viii.  15, 32  ;  ix.  34 ; 
1  Sam.  vi.  6 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  13 ;  2 
Kings  xvii.  14 ;  Neh.  ix.  16,  17,  29 ; 
Prov.  xxix.  1 ;  Jer.  vii.  26 ;  xix.  15.). 
God  is  said  to  harden  their  hearts,  be- 
cause He  sustains  them  in  life,  and 
places  them  in  circumstances  where 
they  receive  prophetic  warnings  and 
reproofs ;  inasmuch  as  under  this  ar- 
rangement of  His  providence,  instead 
of  allowing  His  long  suffering  to 
lead  them  to  repentance,  they^  be- 
come more  hardened  and  wicked. 
(John  xii.  40.)  So  the  Jews  hardened 
their  own  hearts,  inasmuch  as  they 
freely  and  voluntarilv  abused  all  the 
blessings  and  privileges  which  the 
providence  and  mercy  of  God  had  be- 
stowed npon  them,  and  thus  became 
more  stupid  and  corrapt  (Isa.  vi.  10 ; 
Matt.  xiii.  15.)    It  is  true  that  "  God 
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$tirrtd  or  roustd  up  Pharaoh,"  so  that 
he  wa«  the  oceation  of  the  Divine 
power  and  ^ory  being  diaplayed  in  all 
the  land  of  Egypt.  Bat  thia  was  not 
done  bjr  the  direct  and  immediate  in- 
flaence  of  God  in  hardening  hia  heart, 
but  rather  the  active  and  bitter  indig- 
nation of  Pharaoh  was  greatly  increeaed 
or  excited  by  the  signs  and  wonders 
which  Divine  providenoe  performed 
before  the  eyes  of  this  contomacions 
monarch*  Hence  God  was  not  the 
author  of  Pharaoh's  sin,  any  more  than 
He  is  the  author  of  onr  sin,  because 
He  has  given  ns  power  by  which  we 
may  sin,  and  with  full  knowledge  that 
we  shall  sin.  We  are  free  agents,  we 
sin  Tolnntarily,  and  we  are  therefore 
accountable  for  it;  all  which  was 
equally  true  of  Pharaoh  andof  the  Jews. 

HEATH.— See  Jckipxk. 

HEATHEN.  The  Hebrew  word  ^ot, 
and  the  Greek  word  ethnoB,  rendered 
'^  gentiles,"  and  ^*  heathen,"  are  not 
only  applied  to  nations  foreign  to  the 
Hebrews,  but  also  to  designate  those 
who'  were  idolaters,  or  what  we  call 
"heathen;"  just  as  the  Muhammedans 
call  infidels  giaour.  (Ps.  ii.  1 ;  Luke 
ii.  82;  liatt.  xviii.  17;  Bom.  iu  U; 
iii.  29.)  At  this  day,  the  heathen,  or 
those  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
gospel,  comprise  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  human  family.  Though 
the  actual  state  of  the  heathen  is  affect- 
ingly  bad,  nothingagainst  their  possible 
salvation  can  be  deduced  from* their 
depraved  condition  ;  inasmuch  as  the 
question  is — not  what  they  are,  but 
what  they  have  had  the  means  of  be- 
coming. If  all  matters  of  faith  in  the 
Divine  will,  and  the  gracious  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  passed  away 
from  the  heathen  through  the  fault  of 
their  ancestors,  and  without  the  present 
race  having  been  parties  to  the  aban* 
donment  of  truth,  then  they  would 
appear  no  longer  to  be  accountable, 
being  neither  under  law  nor  under 
grace.  But,  as  the  Scriptures  declare 
that  all  men  are  responsible  to  God, 
and  that  the  whole  wurld  will  be  judged 
at  the  last  day,  we  are  bound  to  admit 
the  accountability  of  all,  and,  with  that,  | 
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the  remains  of  law  and  the  existence 
of  a  merciful  govenunent  towards  the 
heathen  on  the  part  of  God.  Thoagh 
they  have  no  written  revdation  of  the 
Divine  will,  yet  as  Christ  has  died  for 
all  men,  and  the  communication  of 
preventing  grace— a  **  law  written  on 
their  hearts  "—is  eo-extensive  with  the 
gift  of  Christ,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Divine  sorereigmty  is  exercised,  not 
in  leaWng  any  portion  of  our  race 
without  the  means  of  salvation,  then 
piinishing  them  for  sins  which  they 
have  BO  means  of  avoiding;  but  rather 
in  communicating  superior  advantages 
to  us,  and  inferior  ones  only  to  the 
heathen.  God  never  exacts  of  men 
according  to  What  they  have  not,  but 
only  requires  a  good  use  of  what  they 
possess.  There  may  be  heathen  who 
have  not  only  come  to  a  preception  of 
the  evils  of  idolatry,  but  whoconscienti- 
ously  act  with  reference  to  the  Divine 
will,  so  far  as  that  will  has  been  re- 
vealed to  them  through  the  law  of  con-* 
science;  andif  so,  they  may  be  accepted, 
saved  through  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Jesus  Christ.  Degraded  as  the  heathen 
are,  it  might  be  found  that  there  are 
among  them  the  same  grades  of  intel- 
ligence and  morality  which  we  find  in 
Christian  lands ;  it  may  be,  as  many 
living  up  to  the  light  which  they  enjoy, 
as  Christians  to  their  superior  lights 
and  privileges;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  presumed  that  few 
are  saved  where  less  means  are  vouch- 
safed, than  among  others  who  have  the 
invaluable  pre-eminence  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  full  revelation  of  the  Divine 
will.  The  thought,  that  some  heathen 
may  be  saved,  cannot  serve  to  invali- 
date the  duty  of  sending  to  them  the 
gospel,  inasmuch  as  professing  Chris- 
tians are  exposed  to  equal  peril  with 
them,  in  withholding  from  them  the 
means  of  attaining  the  full  knowledge 
of  the  way  of  siUvation  by  faith  in 
Christ. — See  Gbmtileb. 

HE AYEV^s heaved,  or  elevated. 
The  Hebrew  term  sAomaim,  rendered 
"  heaven,"  and  **  heavens,"  properly 
signifies  high,  elevated,  and  designates 
the  expanse  of  the  sky,  the  firmament; 
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<Gen.  i.  8, 14;)  poetically  repretented  as 
supported  on  foundations  and  columns ; 
(2  Sam.  zxii.  8 ;  Job  zxri.  11 ;)  and 
also  as  a  gcHgai,  rendered  **  hearen," 
properly  the  circuit ;  (Ps.  Izxyii.  18 ;) 
out  including  also  tiie  regions  abore  the 
sky,  the  *'third  heaven,**  (2  Cor.  xii.  2,) 
the  *' heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens"::: 
the  '*  highest  heaven,'*  (Deut  x.  14 ;  1 
Kings  viii.  27,)  the  abode  of  God  and 
angels  and  glorified  spirits,  the  spiritual 
paradise.  (Fs.  ii.  4 ;  Kph.  iv.  10 ;  2  Cor. 
xii.  4 ;  Heb.  iv.  14 ;  vii.  26.)  Heaven  is 
pre-eminently  the  temple  of  the  Most 
High ;  the  other  parts  of  the  universe 
may  be  regarded  as  the  outer  court; 
or,  if  we  regard  the  universe  at  large 
as  His  temple,  heaven  will  be  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  and  we  must  consider 
the  most  resplendent  displays  of  His 
majesty,  afforded  by  the  visible  crea- 
tion— the  glories  of  the  earth,  and  of 
the   sun,  and    moon,  and   stars — as 
merely  the   decorations   of  the  veil 
which  separates  between  the  holy  and 
the  most  Holy  Place.   And  if  such  be 
the  magnificence  of  the  veil,  what  will 
be  the  splendours  and  glories  of  the  in- 
ner sanctuary?    Here  is  the  throne  of 
God  and  the  Lamb;  and  here  the 
faithful  out  of  eveiy  kindred,  and  peo- 
ple, and  tongue,  will  be  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  endless  happiness  of  per- 
fect holiness,  to  see  His  face,  ana  to 
admire  and  adore  the  riches  of  Divine 
grace  and  glorjr.    (Ps.  xvii.  15;  Matt. 
▼•  8 ;  Rev.  zziL  8,  4.) 

ThiB  is  the  place  and  this  the  state 

Of  all  that  fear  the  Lord; 
Which  man  nor  angels  may  relate 

With  tongue,  or  pen,  or  word. 

The  Hebrews  generally,  and  other 
nations  of  antiquity,  seem  to  have  had 
but  feeble  notions  of  a  future  state. 
The  patriarchs  and  prophets,  undoubt- 
edly, had  clearer  views  on  this  subject, 
for  the  Apostle  expressly  asserts  that 
''they  sought  a  better  and  a  heavenly 
country."  (Heb.  xi.  16;  Gen.  v.  24 ;  2 
Kings  a.  1—12 ;  Matt.  xvii.  8.)  But 
still  it  was  reserved  for  the  gospel  to 
turn  Hebrew  twilight  into  broad 
Christian  day :  ''Christ  hath  abolished 
death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality 
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to  light  through  the  gospel.**  (2  Tim. 
i.  10.)  It  is  of  importance  to  remember 
that  while  the  Scriptures  but  occasion- 
ally speak  of  the  glories  of  heaven, 
they  have  said  more  about  that  meet- 
ness  which  is  requisite  to  our  admission 
there — "holiness,  without  which  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord." 
HEAVEN,   Kingdom   of.  —  See 

KlKODOM  OF  HbAVBN. 

HEAVE-OFFERING.  — See   Of- 

FRXINOB. 

H£B£B=soci«ty,  community,  1.  A 
descendant  of  Asher.  (Gkn.  xlvi.  17 ; 
1  Chron.  vii.  81.)  His  descendants  are 
called  "Heberites.**  (Num.  xzvi.  45.) 
2.  A  descendant  of  Hobab,  and  the 
husband  of  Jael.  (Judg.  iv.  11, 17;  v. 
24.)  3.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin. 
(1  Chron.  viii.  17.)  4.  A  descendant 
of  Jndah.    (1  Chron.  iv.  18.) 

HEB£R=one  of  the  other  side.  1.  A 
descendant  of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron. 
viii.  22.)  2.  A  descendant  of  Oad. 
(1  Chron.  v.  18.)  8. — See  Ebbb. 

HEBREWS.  Thename  "Hebrew" is 
properly  a  patronymic  derived  from 
Eber  the  ancestor  of  Abraham.  (Gen* 
X.  21,  25.)  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  name  was  applied  by  the  Canaa- 
nites  to  Abraham,  as  meaning  the  man 
^the  other  side,  or  perhaps  the  trans- 
Euphratean  immigrant;  (Gren.  xtv.  18;) 
yet  the  term  "Hebrews,**  when  applied 
to  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  was 
really  equivalent  to' the  "children  of 
Eber.'*  (Num.  xxiv.  24.)  The  name 
was  applied  to  them  by  the  Canaanites 
and  other  foreign  nations,  but  in  later 
times  "Jews**  was  used.  The  writers 
of  the  Old  Testament  apply  to  the 
Israelites  the  term  "Hebrews,**  either 
where  foreigners  were  introduced  as 
speaking;  (Gen.  xxxix.  14,  17;  xli. 
12;  Ex.  i.  16;  ii.  6;  1  Sam  iv.6,9;xiii. 
19;  xiv.  11;  xxlx.  8;)  or  where  Is- 
raelites are*represented  as  speaking  of 
themselves  to  foreigners;  (Gen.  xl.  15; 
Ex.  I.  19;  ii.  7;  iil.  18;  v.  8;  vii.  16; 
ix.  1,  18;  Jon.  i.  9;)  or  where  they 
are  opposed  to  other  nations.  (Gen. 
xliii.  82 ;  Ex.  i.  15 ;  iu  11,  13;  xxi.  2 ; 
Deut.  XV.  12;  Jer.  xxxiv.  9, 14 ;  1  Sam. 
xiii.  8,  7;  xiv.  21.)    "Hebrew  of  the 
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Hebrews,"  one  of  fall  Hebrew  descent, 
and  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew 
language.  (Phil.  iii.  5 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  22.) 
The  Hebrews  were  the  chosen  or 
peculiar  people  of  Jehovah.  He  was 
their  King ;  and  that  they  might  answer 
their  high  destination,  in  preserring 
the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  through 
succeeding  ages,  for  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  all  nations,  civil  institutions 
were  necessary,  by  which  the  know- 
ledge and  worship  of  the  true  God 
should  be  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  political  structure  of  this  nation, 
that  they  must  be  imperishable,  so  long 
as  the  people  should  remain  a  nation. 
The  Land  of  Canaan  was  considered 
as  the  royal  possession,  of  which  the 
Hebrews  were  to  be  the  hereditary  oc- 
cupants, and  from  which  they  were  to 
render  to  Jehovah  a  double  tithe,  as 
the  Egyptians  did  to  their  king.  The 
invisiMe  King  delivered  to  them  the 
summary  of  His  law — the  Magna 
Charta  of  the  State — ^from  the  summit 
of  Sinai.  This  was  designed  for  the 
unalterable  fundamental  law  of  the 
commonwealth ;  and  the  Hebrews 
bound  themselves  to  the  observance 
of  ihe  great  compact  by  a  solemn  oath. 
Jehovui  finally  promised  His  subjects 
such  a  government,  and  such  a  peculiar 
direction  of  their  affairs  and  destinies, 
that  blessing  and  national  prosperity 
should  follow  the  observance  of  the  law 
as  its  reward ;  but  cursing  and  national 
calamity  the  trans^ession  of  the  law, 
as  its  punishment,  till  they  should  again 
return  to  their  obedience.  But  the 
Hebrews  fre<^uently  violated  the  com- 
pact by  engaging  in  idolatrous  worship, 
for  which  thev  were  occasionally  given 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and 
finally  to  captivity  in  Assyria  and 
Babylon. — See  Jxws. 

HEBREWS,  Efistlx  to  the. 
There  is  probable,  if  not  certain  evi- 
dence, that  this  Epistle  was  written  by 
Paul  during  his  imprisonment  at  Bome, 
early  in  ▲.  d.  63,  and  before  the  second 
Epistle  to  Timothy.  It  was  written  in 
the  Greek  language,  and  was  chiefly 
addressed  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  in 
Palestine.  The  object  of  this  Epistle 
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was  to  prove  to  the  Jews,  from  their 
own  Scriptures,  the  divinity,  humanity, 
atonement,  and  sovereignty  of  Christ, 
particularly  his  pre-eminence  over 
Moses  and  the  angels  of  God — to  demon- 
strate the  superiority  of  the  Gospel  to 
theLaw — to  show  the  object  and  design 
of  the  Mosaic  institutions — to  fortify 
the  minds  of  the  Hebrew  converts 
against  apostacy  under  persecution,  and 
to  engage  them  to  a  deportment  be- 
coming their  Christian  profession. 
This  Epistle  is  the  key  to  the  ritual  of 
Moses,  which  unlocks  its  most  intricate 
and  mysterious,  and  apparently  trivial 
arrangements.  It  brings  to  view  the 
soul  that  animated  the  whole  bodv  of 
its  ceremonies,  and  which  gives  them 
all  their  importance ;  and  by  the  light 
it  affords,  we  are  enabled  to  enter  into 
the  darkest  places  of  that  extraordinary 
edifice,  and  to  see  the  wisdom  of  its 
proportions,  and  the  admirable  adapta^ 
tion  of  all  its  parts  to.  their  design.  It 
was  calculated  to  reconcile  the  Jew  to 
the  destruction  of  his  temple,  the  loss 
of  his  priesthood,  the  abolition  of  his 
sacrifices,  the  devastation  of  his  country, 
and  the  extinction  of  his  name,  because 
it  exhibits  a  nobler  temple,  a  better 
priesthood,  a  more  perfect  sacrifice,  a 
heavenly  inheritance,  and  a  more 
durable  memorial.  And,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished honours  and  privileges  which 
it  makes  known  are  equally  the  portion 
of  the  Gentile  believer,  they  are  no 
less  fitted  to  wean  his  mind  from  the 
beggarly  elements  of  this  world,  and 
to  reconcile  him  to  the  lot  of  a  stranger 
and  sufferer  on  earth. 

1.  HEBRON =con;unceion,  alliance. 
An  ancient  city  of  Judah,  situated 
about  twenty  miles  south  from  Jerusa- 
lem. It  was  originally  called  "Kirjath- 
Arba'*=city  of  Arba,  and  "Arbah,* 
from  Arba,  the  father  of  Anak.  (Gen. 
xxiii.  2 ;  xxxv.  27.  Josh.  xiv.  15.)  The 
Arbite  city  appears  also  to  have  been 
called  '*Mamre,"  probably  from  the 
name  of  Abraham's  friend.  (Gen. 
xxiii.  19 ;  xxxv.  27.)  It  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  in  the  world,  being 
mentioned  even  prior  to  Damascus, 
I  (Gen.  xUi.  18;  xv.  2,)  having  been  built 
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teren  jean  before  Zoui,  or  Tanis,  the 
ancient  capital  of  lower  EgjlM.  (Kiub. 
xiii.  22.)  At  the  coaqneat  of  PalestUe 
b J  the  Mebrewf,  Hebron  was  taken  by 
Joshua,  and  it  afterwards  became  one 
of  the  six  cities  of  refuge.  (Josh.  x. 
36,  87 ;  xiv.  6—16;  xt.  13, 14 ;  xx.  7; 
xxi.  1 1, 13 ;  Jndg.  i.  20.)  Hebron,  be- 
fore the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  became 
the  royal  residence  of  David.  (2  Sam. 
ii.  1-^,  11 ;  r.  1,  8;  1  Kings  iL  11.) 
After  the  exile,  the  returning  Jews 
dwelt  again  in  the  citj  and  surround- 
ing Tillages.  (2  Chron.  xi.  10 ;  Keh. 
XT.  25.)  Hebron  is  estimated  bj  Lieut. 
Lynch  at  2644  feet  above  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  it  is  situated  in  a  deep,  narrow 
valley  stretching  up  the  sides  of  the 
adjacenthill8,attdaboundingin  pastur- 
age, with  many  vineyards.  There  are 
two  ancient  reservoirs  still  existing; 
one  of  which  was  probably  the  '^pool 
of  Hebron,"  over  which  David  hanged 
the  assassins  of  Ishbosheth.  (2  Sam. 
iv.  12.)  The  present  inhabitants  are 
8ai4  to  be  the  wildest,  most  hiwless, 
and  desperate  people  in  the  Holy  Land; 
and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  they  sustain 
now  the  same  mutinous  character  with 
the  rebels  of  ancient  days,  who  armed 
with  David  against  Saul,  and  with 
Absalom  against  David.  Hebron  is 
now  called  by  the  Arabs  ei'K/niUI==the 
Friend,  in  allusion  to  Abraham.  The 
present  population  is  said  to  be  about 
-5000,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  Moslems. 
There  are  manufactories  of  glass,  and 
also  of  water-skins.  But  Hebron  is 
chiefly  celebrated  for  the  tombs  of  the 
patriarchs  in  the  mosk  over  the  cave  of 
Machpelab. — See  Machpblah. 

2.  HEBRON.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Kohath;  (Ex.  vi.  IS;  1  Chron.  vi.  2, 
18;)  his  descendants  are  called  "He- 
bronites."  (Num.  iii.  27;  xxvi.  58.)  3. 
The  son'ofMareshah.  (1  Chron.  ii.  42, 
43^    4. — See  Abdon. 

HEDGE.  A.  remarkable  feature 
in  Palestine,  which  is  universal,  is  the 
want  ot  enclosures  in  the  agricultural 
districts ;  the  whole  country  being  one 
immense  common.  The  onlv  excep- 
tion is  found  in  a  few  endosea  gardens 
and  vineyards,  close  to  the  walls  of  some 
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of  the  towns,  which  are  hedged  with  the 
pnekly  pear,  or  other  thorny  shrubs. 
The  ixmia  of  a  field  are  usually 
marked  bjra  narrow  slip  of  unploughed 
ground — sometimes  by  a  rough  pilUur 
or  heap  of  stones.  The  erope  are 
secured  against  the  cattle  only  by  the 
watchful  care  of  the  herdsman,  wh« 
usually  keeps  them  at  a  distance  upon 
the  hills.  (Job  xix.  8 ;  Frov.  xv.  9 ; 
Hos.  ii.  6.) 

HEEL.  When  Jehovah  had  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  condemnation 
upon  the  first  human  pair,  it  was  His 
sovereign  pleasure  also  to  intimate  a 
purpose  of  mercy:  *^And  the  Lord 
God  said  unto  the  serpent,  I  will  put 
enmity  between  tiiee  and  the  woman, 
and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ; 
He  shall  wound  thee,  as  to  the  head = 
vitalhfj  ineurably,  and  thou  shalt  wound 
him,  as  to  the  heel  =:/iarr/^,  eurMy.*' 
(Gen.  iii.  14,  15.)  In  this  announce- 
ment, which  has  with  great  propriety 
been  styled  the  Fuar  Gospel,  lies  the 
grand  principle  of  all  true  religion,  ll 
is  the  root  and  substance  of  all  the 

rophecies  and  promises  of  after  times. 

he  war  between  the  two  parties,  thus 
described,  was  then  declared,  and  has 
since  been  prosecuted  without  inter- 
mission. (Bom.  vii.  23.)  The  Sua  of 
Gk)d  appropriately,and  all  true  believers 
by  their  union  with  Him,  are  th«  seed 
of  the  woman.  (Acta  xiii.  23 ;  GhiL  iv. 
4 ;  Heb.  ii.  16 ;  John  xvu.  21--23.) 
The  servants  of  the  devil  and  the  host 
of  evil  spirits  who  fell  with  him  are 
the  seed  of  the  serpent.  (John  viii.  44 ; 
1  John  iiL  8.)  The  wounding  ol  the 
head  of  the  serpetft  refers  to  the  niter 
overthrow  of  his  empire  in  this  world, 
and  his  finsl  expulsion  from  the  region 
he  has  invaded,  to  that  which  is  his 
appointed  place.  And  the  wounding 
of  the  heel  of  the  seed  of  the  women 
refers  to  the  injury  done  by  satan  to 
the  cause  of  Christianity,  in  impairiag 
the  dignity  and  retarding  the  progress 
of  its  triumphs.  Thus  shall  the  empire 
of  satan  be  smitten  with  incurable 
disaster;  while  the  cause  of  the 
Bedeemer  shall  be  merely  wounded  in 
the  heel,  from  which  it  would  recover. 
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and  penne  its  triomptiB  until  ih^  earth 
be  subjected  to  the  sway  of  Hhn  whoee 
right  it  is  to  reign. — See  Sb£d. 

H£GAI=€tinucA,  or  venerable,  A 
eunnch  in  the  court  of  Ahasueros; 
(Est*  ii.  8,  16 ;)  in  verse  8,  he  is  called 
"Hi^^e.". 

HEQE.— See  Hsgai. 

HEIPEB.  A  young  cow,  used  by 
the  Hebrews  in  sacrifice.  The  heifer 
was  to  be  free  from  blemish,  and  of  a 
red  colour,  to  characterise  it  as  a  sin- 
offerinff;  as  the  red  colour,  in  the 
symbolic  language  of  the  Scriptures, 
denotes  sin.  (Isa.  i.  18.)  It  was  to 
be  slain  and  burned  without  the  camp ; 
and  the  ashes,  mingled  with  water, 
sprinkled  upon  the  unclean,  for  the 
purposes  of  purification.  (Num.  xix. 
1— 10;Heb.  ix.  18,  14.)  The  whole 
ceremony  had  "  the  remembrance  of 
sin"  for  its  object.    (Heb.  z.  3.) 

HEIR.— See  Fi&BT-BoBN,  and  Ik- 
nKRrrAscB. 

H£IiAH=n»f,  tcab,  A  wife  of 
Ashur.    (1  Chron.  i?.  5,  7.^ 

JlELAM=strongho!d,  A  cit^  near 
the  Euphrates,  where  David  gained  a 
victory  over  Hadadeser ;  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  Alamath<i,  of  later  times, 
on  the  west  bank  of  uie  Euphrates. 
(2  Sam.  X.  16,  IL) 

HELBAH  =:ya^nesi,  fertile  region, 
A  city  in  Asher,  (Judg.  i.  81.) 

HELBON=/a^ /ereiTs.  A  Syrian 
city,  celebrated  for  its  excellent  wine. 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  18.)  This  city  was 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Aleppo,  the  modern  Haleh ;  but  recent 
research  has  found  the  ancient  Helbon 
in  a  village  situated  in  the  upper  part  of 
%  valley,  of  the  same  name,  descending 
from  Anti-Lebanon,  north  of  the  Bara- 
da — the  ancient  Abana,  and  parallel  to 
it.  This  valley  is  celebrated  for  its  fine 
grapes  and  vineyards.  Dr.  Bobinson 
says  "  the  wine  of  Helbon"  is  the  best 
and  most  famous  wine  in  the  country, 
while  Aleppo  produces  none  of  any 
special  reputation.    (Ezek.  xxvii.  18.) 

H£LDAI=ii;or/(//y,orAiV/</6n.   1.  A 
man  mentioned  in  Zech.  vi.  10 ;  in 
verse  14,  he  is  called    **Helem"=a 
dream,  2. — See  Hblbb. 
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HELED  =/a«,  fatness.  One  of 
David's  military  chiefs.  (2  Sam.  xxiit. 
29J  In  1  Chron.  xi.  80,  he  is  caUed 
''Heled''=<rajui€iif;  and  in  1  Chron. 
xxvii  15k  he  is  called  ••  Heldai." 

HELED.— See  Hblbb. 

HEL£K=/>ar<,  portion,  let,  A  son 
of  Gilead;  his  descendants  were  called 
*'  Helekites."  (Num.  xxvi.  80 ;  Josh, 
xvii.  2.) 

B.KLEM= stroke,  1,  A  descendant  of 
Asher.  (1  Chron.  vii.  85.)  2.-rSee 
Heloai. 

H£L£PH=excAa»^.  A  i^ee  in 
Naphtah;  which  some  identify  with 
Beit  Lif  in  Wady  el-Ayun.  (Josh, 
xix.  33.) 

HELEZ=&>t}i.  1.  A  descendant  of 
Sheshan.  (1  Chron.  ii.  89.)  2.  One 
of  David's  military  chiefs ;  called  the 
*'Paltite,''  also  the  «  Pelonite."  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  26;  1  Chron.  xi.  27; 
xxvii.  10.) 

HELI=:a«cenf,  summit.  The  father 
of  Mary,  And  father-in-law  of  Joseph. 
(Luke  lii.  23.) 

HELIOPOLIS.— See  Ow. 

H£LKAI=J(sAot;aft  is  his  portion. 
One  of  the  priests.    (Neh.  xii.  16.) 

HELKATH=^e«.    A  city  of  the 

Levites  in  Asher.    (Josh.    xix.  25; 

xxi.  31.)    Some  suppose  thni  Hukok 

is  written  for  Helkatb,  in  I  Chron. 

I  vi.  76. 

HELKATH-HAZZURIM=Jfefa  #/ 
Bwords  or  of  the  rocks,  A  place  near 
Gibeon,  so  called  from  the  deadly 
combat  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  ii.  13 — 17. 

HELL=Me  covered,  concealed,  or 
lower  regions.  As  there  are  four  dis- 
tinct words  in  the  Hebrew  and  Gkeek 
Scriptures — sheol,  hades,  t<irtarus,  and 
gehenna — indifferently  rendered  "hell" 
by  our  translators,  it  would  appear 
that,  in  their  day,  the  word  hett  had 
not  acquired,  so  exclusively  as  at 
present,  the  meaning  of  %oorli  of 
future  misery.  The  Hebrew  word 
sheol  signifies  a  cavity^  a  hollow  sub- 
terranean  place  ;  and  is  used  to  desig- 
nat  the  grave,  the  under-world,  the  re-' 
gion  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  It  was 
considered  as  an  immense  region,  a 
vast  subterranean  kingdom,  of  which 
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the  grare  seemi  to  haye  been  as  it 
were  onlj  a  part,  or  a  kind  of  entrance- 
way;   (Dent,  xxxii.  22;  Job  xi.  8; 
xxvi,  6 ;  Isa.  xiy.  9  ;  Jer.  v  14  ;)  and 
was  regarded  as  extending  deep  down 
into  the  earth,   even   to   its  lowest 
abysses,  as  deep  as  the  heavens  are 
high  above  it.    (Job  xi.  8 ;  Ezek,  xxxi. 
15 ;  Jon.  ii.  2 ;  Am.    ix.  2 ;   Dent, 
xxxii.  22  ;  Ps.  cxxxix.  8.)    Sheol  was 
poetically  represented  as  involved  in 
thidi  darkness,  a  place  .  of  ntter  and 
perpetual  gloom ;  (Job  x.  21,  22  ;)  of 
inaction  and  silence ;  (Ps.  vi.  5 ;  xxx. 
17,  18 ;  cxv.  17 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  9 ;  Isa. 
xxxviii.  18  ;  Eccl.  ix.    10 ;)  shut  np 
with  strong  gates  and   bars ;     (Isa. 
xxxviii.  10 ;  Job  xvii.  16 ;)  and  from  it 
there  is  no  possibility  of  escape.  (Job 
vii.  9, 10 ;  2  Sam.  xu.  23.)  Sheolis  also 
personified,  as  an  insatiable  monster, 
devouring  all  without  remorse  or  dis- 
tinction.   (Prov.  L  12 ;  xxvii.  20 ;  xxx. 
16  ;  Isa.  v.  14 ;  SoL  Song  viii.  7 ;  Job 
xxiv.  19;  Ps.  xlix.  14.)    The  term 
sAco/ sometimes  designates  the  world 
or  region  to  which  both  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked  go  after  death.    (Gen. 
XXV.  8  ;  XXXV.  29  ;  xxxvii.  85  ;  xlix. 
29 ;  Num.  xx.  26 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  50 ; 
Judg.    ii.    10.)     According    to   this 
general  view  of  the  word  sheolf  our 
translators  have  rendered  it  by  the 
term  "g^ve"  in  thirty  instances  out 
of  the  9ixtf 'three  in  which  it  occurs 
in  the    Hebrew    Scriptures.     (Gen. 
xxxvii.  35;    xlii.  38;  xliv.  29,   81  ;1 
Sam.  iL  6 ;  1  Kings  ii.  6,  9  ;  Job  vii. 
9 ;  xiv.  13 ;  xvii.  13 ;  xxi.  13  ;  xxiv. 
19 ;  Ps.  vi.  5 ;  xxx.  3  ;  xxxi.  17 ;  xlix. 
14, 15 ;  Ixxxviii.  3 ;  Ixxxix.  48 ;   cxli. 
7;  Prov.  i.  12 ;  xxx.  16;  Eccl.  ix.  10; 
Sol.  Song  viii.  6;  Isa.  xiv.  1 1 ;  xxxviii. 
10,  18 ;  £zek.  xxxi.  15 ;  Hos.  xiii.  14.) 
In  three  cases  it  is  translated  '*pit." 
(Kum.  xvi.  30,  33 ;  Job  xvii.  16.)    In 
many  of  the  remaining  cases,  where 
they   have    translated  it    ''hell,"   it 
should  have  been  rendered,  "grave," 
or    *' region  of  the  dead;"   as  it  may 
be  doubtful  whether  they  meant  there- 
by to  designate  the  world  of  future 
torment.    But  as  every  generic  word  is 
capable  also  of  a  specific  meaning, 
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when  circumstances  require  it,   so  the 
term  eheol  is  evidently  used  to  denote 
the  place  of  final    punishment,    the 
worla  of  misery,  the  region  of  "  the 
second  death."    (Job  xxi.  13 ;  Ps.  ix. 
17;    Prov.  v.  6;    ix.  18;    xxiii.  14.) 
So   also    the   Greek   word  hades   is 
employed    to    designate    the    under- 
world,  subterranean  regions  simply,  in 
opposition  to  the  regions  above  the 
earth ;    (Matt.  xi.  22 ;    Luke  x.  15 ;) 
the  region  of  the  dead,  the  domains  of 
death,  or  of  satan ;    (Matt. '  xvi.  18 ; 
compare  Ps.  ix.   13;    cvii.    18;  Isa. 
xxxviii.  10;)  the  arave,  sepulchre,  dc* 
pository  of  the  dead s    (1  Cor.  xv  55;) 
also  the  region  of  woe,  or  punishment. 
(Luke  xvi.  23.)     InRev.  1. 18;   vi.  8; 
XX.  18,   14,  hades  is   represented   as 
the  region  of, the  dead,  and  Death  as  the 
king  over  it.    Thus  hades,  in  a  general 
sense,  designates  the  place  to  which 
the  riffhteous  go  as  well  as  the  wicked, 
t.  €.,  the  region  of  the  dead,  comprising 
both  an  Efysium  and  a  Tartarus,  or  a 
state  of   happiness    and  a  state   of 
misery;  the  one  separated  from  the 
other  by  an  '*  impassable  gulf."   (Luke 
xvi.    19—26.)    The    Saviour,  subse- 
quently to  His  death,  is  represented 
as  being  in  sheol  or  hades.    (Ps.  xvi. 
10;  AcUii.  27,  31.)    He  descended 
into    those   regions  to  proclaim  His 
sovereignity  over  hell,  and,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  angels  and  the  spirits  of 
the  just,  to  triumph  over  satan.  In  His 
ascension  He  "  lead  captiviQr  captive," 
wrenched  the  sting  from  death,  and 
victory  from  the  grave.    (Eph.  iv.  9 ; 
Col.  ii.  15.)    Whatever  the  state  of 
either  the  righteous  or  wicked  may  be 
whilst  in  hades,  the  empire  of  death, 
that  state  will  certainly  cease,  and  be 
exchanged  for  another,  at  the  general 
resurrection.    The  righteous  will  be 
exalted  to  higher  glory,    while    the 
wicked  will  be  doomed  to  a  ''second 
death,"  more  dreadfnl  than  the  first. 
(Rev.  XX.  8—16 ;  xxi.  8, 9.)    The  term 
^ar^artts  designates  the  infernal  regions: 
"  God  spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned, 
but  confined  them  in  tartarus."  (2  Pet. 
ii.  4.)    This  place  of  torment  is  evi- 
dently the  abode  of  sinful  men  as  well 
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as  of  the  sinning  angels.  So  the  Jews 
of  later  times  nsed  tne  word  "  gehen- 
na,"  to  designate  the  world  of  woe^  hell, 
the  place  of  eyerlastmg  torment. 
(Matt.  v.  22,  29,  80 ;  x.  28 ;  XTiii.  9 ; 
xxiii.  15,  33 ;  Mark  ix.  43,  45,  47 ; 
Luke  xii.  5;  James  iii.  6.)  It  will 
thus  be  erident  from  the  usage  of  the 
several  terms  translated  *'  bell,"  that 
there  is  a  place  of  future  punishment, 
just  as  surely  as  there  is  of  future 
happiness;  and  that  the  punishment 
of  that  region  is  endless.  However, 
if  those  who  reject  the  doctrine  of 
endless  punishment  are  in  the  right, 
we  who  belieye  it  are  just  as  safe  as 
they  are,  since  there  can  be  no  dif- 
ference in  the  result.  But  if  we  are 
in  the  right,  and  they  mistake  the 
meaning  of  God*8  word,  through  the 
spirit  of  unbelief,  and  through  de- 
sire to  live  without  that  self-denial 
which  the  gospel  of  Christ  demands 
on  penalty  of  everlasting  death,  then 
what  can  await  them  but  '*  everlasting 
destruction  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  His 
power?**— See  Funisumbivt. 
HELL,  Gates  op.— See  Gate. 


ABsyrian  Helmets. 


HELMET.  A  piece  of  defensive 
armour  which  covered  the  head.  In 
the  earliest  ages  it  was  made  of  skins 
or  leather,  in  the  form  of  a  skull-cap. 
The  kings  had  helmets  of  metal,  of 
various  forms,  and  usually  adorned 
with  crests  or  plumes.  The  Assy- 
rian warriors,  as  represented  on  the 
monuments,  wore  helmets  of  leather, 
copper,  and  also  of  iron.  (2  Chron. 
xxvi.  14 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  5, 38;  Jer.  xlvl. 
4 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  10 ;  xxxviii.  5 ;  xxiii. 
24.)  The  term  ''helmet**  is  nsed 
Bguratively  for  defence  and  protection* 
(fia.lix.  17;  Eph.  vi.  17.) 
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HELON  =  ««ro»o.  The  father  of 
Eliah.    (Num.i.9;  ii.  7.) 

HEM.— See  Fbinge. 

HEMAM.— See  Homam. 

HEMAN=/atM/u/.  1.  A  wise  man 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (1  Kings  iv. 
31 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  6.)  2.  A  Levite,  one 
of  David's  chief  singers  or  "seers." 
(1  Chron.  vi.  33 ;  xv.  15, 17, 19 ;  xvi. 
41,  42 ;  XXV.  1 ;  Fs.  Ixxxviii.  1 ;  2Chron. 
XXXV.  15.) 

HEMATH=u;am  sprinas,  1.  The 
father  of  the  house  of  Kechab.  (1 
Chron.  ii.  55.)    2. — See  Hammath. 

HEMDAN  ==/7/ea5an^  A  descend- 
ant of  Esau.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  26.)  In 
1  Chron.  i.  41,  he  is  called  "  Amram.'* 
He  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancestor  of 
the  Arab  tribe  Amran^  dwelling  south- 
eastward of  Akaba. 

HEMLOCK.  A  wild,  umbelliferous 
plant- Conium  macukUum,  remarkable 
for  its  narcotic  and  dangerous  proper- 
ties. The  Hebrew  word  laanah,  trans- 
lated "hemlock,** (Am  vi.  12,)probably 
designates  "wormwood.**  The  term 
rosh,  rendered  "hemlock,**  rHo8.x.4,) 
seems  to  denote  a  species  of  poppy. — 
See  WoEMwoQD. 

HEN.  The  Hebrews  appear  to  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  breeding  of 
poultry.  In  the  East,  when  the  hen 
sees  a  bird  of  prey  coming,  she  makes 
a  noise  to  assemble  her  chickens,  that 
she  may  cover  them  with  her  wings  from 
the  danger.  The  Roman  army,  as 
an  eagle,  was  about  to  fall  upon 
the  Jews ;  onr  Lord  expresses  a 
desire  to  guard  them  from  threat- 
ened calamities;  but  they  disregarded 
His  invitations  and  warnings,  and 
feU  a  prey  to  their  adversaries.  (Matt, 
xxiii.  37 ;  Luke  xiii.  84.) 

HEN=/ai;ottr.  A  son  of  Zepha- 
niah.    (Zech.  vi.  14.) 

HENA.  A  city  upon  the  Euphrates 
above  Babylon.  (2  Kings  xviii.  34; 
xix.  13 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  13.)  The  inscrip- 
tions mention  an  important  town  m 
this  region,  called  Anah  or  Anat,  which 
is  still  called  Anah  bv  the  Arabs. 

HENADAD  =/awttr  of  ffadad. 
One  of  the  Levites.  (Ezr.  iii.  9{ 
Neh.  iii.  18,  24.) 
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HENOCH.— See  EirooK. 
H£PHER=£a/>il,  weiL  1.  A  royal 
city  of  the  Canaanites.  (Josh.  xU.  17.) 
The  "land  of  Hepher  **  may  refer  to  the 
same  locality.  (1  Kings  ir.  10.)  2.  A 
son  of  Oilead.  (Num.  xxtL  88;  zxvU. 
1 :  Josh.  xvii.  2.)  His  decendants  were 
called  *<Hepherites."  (Nam.  uri.  82.) 
3.  One  of  David's  distinguished  officers. 

1  Chron.  xi.  36.)    4.  A  son  of  Ashur. 

1  Chron.  ir.  6.) 

HEPHZIBAHr=my  ddigkt  U  in  her. 
The  mother  of  king  Manasseh.  (2  Kings 
xxi.  1.)  Also  os^  as  a  symhoUc  name 
of  Zion.    (Isa.  Ixii.  4.) 

HERALD.  The  laws  of  Moses, 
as  well  as  the  temporary  edicts  of 
Joshua,  were  communicated  to  the 
people  hy  the  sAol«nm="  officers." 
(Josh.  i.  10;  iii.  2.)  Snhseqnently, 
the  laws  and  edicts  of  the  kings 
were  proclaimed  publicly  by  criers 
or  heralds.  (Jer.  xxxir.  8,  9;  Jon. 
iii.  6—7;  Dan.  iu.  4;  y.  29.)  They 
were  made  known  in  distant  pro- 
yinees,  towns  and  cities,  by  messen- 
gers, sent  for  that  purpose.  (1  Sam. 
xi.  7 ;  2  Chron.  xxxyi.  22 ;  Esra  i.  1 ; 
Am.  iy.  5.) 

HERB.     The  Hebrew  word  aUeb 
signifies  green  kerb,  plant,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  yegetables   and    the   larger 
plants,  whose  stalk  is  not  ligneous; 
growing  in  the  fields ;  (Qen.  ii.  5 ;    iii. 
18 ;  Ex.  ix.  22 ;    x.  12,  15 ;)  and  on 
mountains;  (Isa.  xlii.  15;  Prov.  xxrii. 
25 ;)    growing  up  and  setting  seed ; 
(Oen.  i.  11,  12,  29 ;)  and  senring  as 
food  for  man;    (Gen.  L  80;    iii.  18; 
Ps.  ciy.  14 ;)  and  for  beast.  (Dent.  xi. 
15  ;  Ps.  cri.  20 ;  Jer.  xiy.  6 ;  Dan  xi. 
15,28,32,33;    y.  21;    Am.  yii.  1,  2.) 
Men  are  said  to    '^  flourish  as  a  green 
herb;"(P8.  Ixxii.   16;  xcii.  7;  Job 
y.  25;)   also  to  "wither.**    (Ps.  cii. 
4i  11;  2  Kings  xix.  26;  Isa.  xxxvii. 
27.)     The  Hebrew  word  jarak  pro- 
perly signifies  areen,  and  is  applied 
to  any  green  thing,  yerdure,  foliage 
of  fields  and  trees ;    (2  Kings  xix  26 ; 
Isa.  xxxyil.  27 ;  xv.  6 ;   Ex.  x.   15 ; 
Num.  xxii  4 ;  Ps.  xxxrii.  2 ;  Gen.  i. 
80 ;  ix.  8  ;)  especially  a  plant,  kerb ; 
(Dent.  xi.  10 ;  1  Kings  xxi.  2 ;)  a  poi^ 
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tion  of  kerbt,  regetables.    (Proy.  xy. 
170 — 3^  BrnER  Hutsa. 

HERD.    The  Land  of  Canaan  was 
eminently  a  pastoral  and  agricultural 
country;  and   some    parts,  specially 
Gilead  and  Bashan,  were  suited  to  the 
rearing  of  cattle.  ^Num.  xxxii.  1 ;  Ps. 
xxii.  12.^  The  patriarchs  were  weslthy 
in  "  flocks  and  herds,  eyen  yery  much 
catde'*— camels,  klne,  asbes,  ^oats,  and 
sheep.    (G^en.  xiii.  6;  xxxii.  14,  15; 
Ex.  xii.  38  ;  Job  i.  3.)  At  a  long  sub- 
sequent period,  wealth  still  consisted, 
in  a  great  degree,  in  the  possession 
of  flocks  and  herds.  (1  Sam.  xxy.  2.) 
The  first  two  kings  of  the  Hebrews, 
Saul  and  Darid,  came  from  'following 
the  herd*  to  ascend  the  throne.  (1  Sam. 
ix.  8.  xi.  6 ;  xyi.  11 ;  Ps.  Ixxyiii.  70.) 
And  the    daughters    of  chiefs   and 
wealthy  proprietors  did  not  think  ^  it 
beneath  tnem  to  tend  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  their  family.   (Gen.  xxiy.  19, 
20;  xxix.  9 ;  Ex.  ii.  16.) 
HERDSMEN.— See  Shefhebd. 
HER£S-=  the  sun,   1 .  A  mountain  of 
theAmorites.  (Judg.  i.85,)2. — SeeOir. 
HERESH  =  silence,    or  crajisman. 
One  of  the  Leyites.    (1  Chron.  ix.  15.) 
HERESY.    The  Greek  word  airesis, 
rendered  "  sect ;"  (Acts  v.  17 ;  xy  5 ; 
xxiy.    5;  xxyi.  6;  xxviii.  22;)   and 
"  heresy  ;**  (Acts  xxiv.  14  ;)  properly 
imports  no  more  than  option,  choice, 
a  chosen  way  of  life ;  ana  was  nearly 
eqniyalent  to  the  English  words  sect, 
school,  party.    The  term  is  used  by 
the  historian  merely  for  distinctions' 
sake,  without   the   least  appearance 
of  intention  to  conyey  either  praise  or 
blame.  The  word  '*  heresy"  is  also  used 
by  implication  for  discord,  dissension, 
(1  Cor.  xi.  19 ;  Gal.  v.  20 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  1.) 
So  in  Tit.  iii.  10,  the  term  <*  heretic^ 
signifies  one  who  creates   dissensions, 
introduces  error  Sy  etc,  a  factious  person. 
Hence  the  term  does  not  answer  to  the 
English  word  **  heretic,**  which  always 
applies  to  one  who  entertains  opinions 
in  religion,  not  only  erroneous,  bnt 
pernicious;  whereas  the  word'*  heresy,*' 
m  Scriptural  use,  has  no  necessary 
connexion  with  opinion  at  all ;  its  im- 
mediate connexion  is  with  diyision  or 
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dissQnsioxi,  as  it  is  thereby  that  sects 
and  parties  are  formed. 

fi£BMAS=Aferc]iry.  A  Christian 
at  Rome,  to  whom  Paul  addressed 
special  salutation.  (Bom.  xvi.  14.) 

H£RM£S=A/ercu7^.  A  Christian 
at  Borne.    (Bora.  xvl.  14.) 

HEBMOGENES  =  begotten  of 
Mercury,  A  companion,  for  some 
time,  of  Paul.    (2  Tim.  i.  16.) 

SiSiBM.ON=prominent  summit  f  peak. 
The  high  southern  part  of  Anti-Libanus 
Ijing around  the  sources  of  the  Jordan ; 
and  now  called  Jebel  et-  Teij= '  the  snow 
mountain,'  and  Jebel  esh-Sheikh^*^  the 
chief  mountain.*  It  has  three  peaks 
or  summits,  hence  called  "the  Her- 
mons,"  incorrectly  rendered  the  "Her- 
monites."  (Ps.xlii.6.)  Mount  Hermon 
was  the  northern  limit  of  the  territory 
of  Israel  conquered  east  of  the  Jordan. 
(Deut.  iii.  8  ;  iv.  48  ;  Josh.  xi.  8,  17; 
xiii.  11.)  Hermon  and  Tabor  are  the 
representatiyes  of  all  the  mountains  of 
the  Promised  Land.  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  12; 
xlii.  6;  cxxxiii.  3.)  Mount  Hermon 
bore  also  the  name  of  **  SiovTzzzlofty ; 
(Deut.  ir.  48 ;)  and  was  called  by  tne 
Sidonians  '*  Sirion"=coa^  of  man,  and 
by  the  Amorites,  "Shenir"  or  "Senir" 
s=catcwact ;  which  may  haye  been  the 
names  of  the  different  summits.  (Deut. 
iii.  9;  Sol.  Song.  iv.  8;  1  Chron.y.  2a) 
The  central  peak  of  Hermon,  which 
is  a  cone  of  grigr  limestone,  rises  to  an 
eleyation  of  10,000  feet  aboye  the 
Mediterranean.  The  top  is  partially 
crowned  with  snow,  or  rather  ice, 
during  the  whole  year;  which,  howeyer, 
lies  only  in  the  ravines,  and  thus 
presents,  at  a  distance,  the  appearenco 
of  radiant  stripes,  around  and  below 
the  summit.  On  one  of  the  summits 
Dr.  Porter  noticed  some  ancient  ruins, 
probably  a  temple  of  Baal;  and  not 
unlikely  the  site  of  *'  Baal-Hermon," 
or  *' Mount  Baal-Hermon."  (Judg.  iii, 
8;  IChron.  v.  28.)  The  high  ridge, 
JebeUed'Duhy,  on  the  north  of  the 
valley  of  Jezreel,  is  sometimes  called 
the  Little  Hermon.  The  Palestine 
Exploration  Party  noticed  the  con- 
structionof  J'(e^c/-€'(M>uAy,  and  describe 
it  as  composed  of  a  conglomerate  of 
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trap  fragments,  flints,  and  portions  of 
hard  limestone,  the  highest  point  is  en- 
tirely of  basalt.  But  Jebelesh- Sheikh 
is  the  true  and  only  Hermon  of  the 
Scriptures.— See  Lebanon. 

HEROD,  surnamed  the  Gbjsat. 
The  son  of  Antipater,  the  Idumean. 
Antipater  haying  been  appointed  pro- 
curator of  Judea  by  Julius  Csssar,  b.o. 
47,  he  made  his  son  Herod  procurator 
of  Galilee.  A  few  years  after,  Herod 
and  his  brother  Phasaelus  were 
appointed  tetrarchs  of  Judea  by  Mark 
Anthony.  Herod,  bein^  driren  into 
exile  by  Antigonus,  repaired  to  Bome^ 
where,  by  the  influence  of  Antony,  he 
was  declared  king  of  Judea.  '  He 
returned,  subdued  theconntry  by  force, 
put  to  death  Antigonus,  and  to  recon- 
cile the  Jews  to  his  sway,  married 
Mariamne,  the  grand -daughter  of 
Hyrcanus.  After  the  battle  of  Actium, 
Uerod  joined  the  party  of  Octayius, 
and  was  confirmed  in  his  possessions. 
Herod  was  notorious  for  his  jealousy 
and  cruelty.  He  extirpated  the  ancient 
Maccabean  family.  On  a  groundless 
charge  he  had  Mariamne  put  to  death 
upon  the  scaffold.  He  endeayoured, 
howeyer,  to  concilate  the  affections  of 
the  Jews,  by  rebuilding  and  decorating 
the  temple ;  but  the  prejudices  of  thd 
nation  against  a  foreign  yoke  were 
only  heightened  when  he  erected 
theatres  and  gymnasia  at  Jerusalem. 
After  a  while,  Alexander  and  Aristo- 
bulus,  his  two  sons  by  Mariamne,  were 
accused  of  conspiring  against  their 
father's  goyernment,  and  were  execu^ 
ted.  Herod  died  a  few  day  before  the 
Passoyer,  in  the  earliest  days  of  l^isan 
=April,  in  the  year  750  from  the 
foundation  of  Bome,  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  after  his  appointment  to 
the  throne,  and  the  seventieth  year  of 
his  age,  in  reality  about  two  years  after 
the  birth  of  Christ,  but  four  years,  at 
least,  before  it,  according  to  the  re- 
ceived erroneous  chronology.  The 
massacre  of  the  children  in  Bethle- 
hem, *'  from  two  years  old  and  under,** 
occurred  but  a  few  months  before  the 
death  of  Herod  the  Great.  (Macrobius, 
Saturn,  ii.  4;  Matt.  ii.  1—22 ;  Luke  i. 
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5 ;  iii.  1 ;  Jos.  Ant,  xiv.  9  sq.  xr.  6  sq. 
xvi.  6  sq.  XYU.  11.  4 ;  xviii.  5. 1.) 

Hbbod  Antipas.  The  son  of  Herod 
the  Great,  hj  Mahbace,  bis  Samaritan 
wife.  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  was  appointed  hj  Angnstns  to  be 
tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Ferea,  whence, 
also,  the  very  general  appellation  of 
''king**  is  sometimes  giren  to  him. 
(Matt.  xir.  9 ;  Mark  vi.  14j  Lnke  iii. 
1.)  He  married  a  daughter  of  Aretas, 
anArabian  king,l>at  afterwards  indnoed 
Herodias,  the  wife  of  his  brother  Philip 
Herod,  to  connect  herself  with  him. 
Herod  was  banished  hj  Caligula  to 
Lugdunum — ^Ljons  about  a.d.40.  He 
appears  to  have  been  of  the  sect  of  the 
Sadducees.  (Matt.  xiv.  1, 8, 6, 9;  Mark 
Ti.  14 — 22 ;  viii.  15  ;  Luke  iii.  1,  19  ; 
riii.  8;  ix.  7,  9;  xiii.  81 ;  xxiii.  7 — 15; 
Acts  ir.  27 ;  xiii.  1 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  1. 
8 ;  xviii.  6.  7.) 

Herod  Aobifpa.  1.  The  son  of 
Aristobulus,  and  ^andson  of  Herod 
the  Great  and  Mariamne.  Agrippa= 
wild  horse,  received  from  Caligula  the 
title  of  *'king,"  with  the  provinces 
which  had  belonged  to  his  uncle  Philip, 
and  to  Ljsanias,  and  those  of  Herod 
Antipas.  Claudius  afterwards  gave 
him  all  those  parts  of  Judea  and 
Samaria  which  had  belonged  to  his 
grandfather  Herod  the  Great.  In 
order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
Jews,  ho  commenced  a  persecution 
against  the  Christians.  He  died 
suddenly  and  miserably  at  Csesarea,  in 
the  fif  tv-f  ourth  year  of  his  age.  (Acts 
xii.  1—^21 ;  xxiii.  85  ;  Jos.  Ant.  xviii. 
5  sq  xix.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  sq.)  2.  The  son 
of  the  preceding  Herod  Agrippa.  On 
the  death  of  his  father,  Claudius  set 
him  over  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis,  now 
uln/ar,  in  Lebanon,  which  had  belonged 
to  his  uncle  Herod.  He  was  afterwards 
transferred  from  Chalcis,  with  the  title 
of  "king,"  to  those  provinces  which 
his  father  at  first  possessed,  Batanea, 
Trachonites,  Auranitis,  and  Abilene. 
It  was  before  this  Herod  Agrippa  that 
Paul  was  brought  by  Pestns.  He  died 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Trajan. 
(Acts  XXV.  13—26 ;  xxvi.  1—82  ;  Jos. 
Ant.  xix.  9.  2 ;  xx.  5. 2 ;  xx.  6  sq.  7  sq.) 
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HERODIAKS.  A  Jewish  sect, 
originating  probably  in  a  political 
partiality  towards  the  Roman  emperor 
and  Herod  Antipas  his  deputy.  The 
great  body  of  the  Jews,  and  especially 
the  Pharisees,  held  that  the  law  of 
Moses  forbade  their  subjection  to  a 
foreign  power ;  (Dent.  xvii.  5 ;)  while 
Herod  Antipas  and  his  partizans— the 
Herodians — regarded  that  law  as  for- 
bidding a  voluntary  subjection ;  but  if 
they  were  reduced  by  force  of  arms, 
they  considered  it  lawful  to  avow  their 
allegiance  and  pay  tribute.  Hence 
the  difficulty  of  the  question  proposed 
to  Christ  by  the  Herodians  and 
Pharisees.  (Matt.  xxii.  15 — 18;  Luke 
XX.  19 — 28.)  The  Herodians,  as  sup- 
porters of  the  Roman  domination,  also 
held  that  it  was  lawful  to  comply  with 
the  customs  and  adopt  the  rites  of  the 
conqueringnation,  which  the  Pharisees 
did  not.  The  Herodians  appear  to 
have  been,  generally,  Sadducees,  as 
the  "leaven  of  Herod"  is  also  denomin- 
ated the  "  leaven  of  the  Sadducees." 
(Matt.  xvi.  6;  Mark  iii.  6;  viii.  15; 
xii.  180 

HERODIAS.  The  daughter  of 
Aristobulus  and  Berenice,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Herod  the  great  and 
Mariamne.  She  was  married  to  her 
uncle  Philip  Herod,  but  abandoned 
him  and  connected  herself  with  his 
brother  Herod  Antipas.  It  was  by  her 
artifice,  that  Herod  Antipas  was  per- 
suaded to  cause  John  the  Baptist  to 
be  put  to  death,  she  being  enraged  at 
John  on  account  of  his  bold  denuncia- 
tion of  the  incestuous  connection  which 
subsisted  between  her  and  Herod. 
When  Herod  was  banished  to  Lyons, 
she  also  accompanied  him.  (Matt, 
xiv.  8,6;  Mark  vi.  17— 22;  Luke  iii.  19.) 

HERODION.  A  Christian  whom 
Paul  calls  his  kinsman.  (Rom.  xvi.  11.) 

HERON.  TheHebrewwordan^AoA 
is  the  name  of  an  unclean  bird,  pro- 
bably the  "heron;"  (Lev.  xi.  19; 
Deut.  xiv.  18 ;)  which  is  found  in  Egypt, 
and  also  in  the  Hanran,  where  it  fre- 
quents the  margins  of  the  lakes  and 
pools,  striking  and  devouring  a  great 
quantity  of  fish.    It  appears  from  the 
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monnmentfl,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
used  to  keep  tame  herons,  probably  to 
assist  in  fishing,  as  among  the  Chinese 
at  the  present  day. 

HESED = desire,  ardour.  An  officer 
under  Solomon.    (1  Kings  iv.  10.) 

HESHBON  =  tnwena'oTi,  or  intelli- 
gence. The  capital  of  the  Amorites, 
afterwards  falling  within  the  bounds 
of  Beuhen  and  Gad,  and  assigned  to 
the  Lerites;  and  still  later  ranked 
among  the  cities  of  Moab.  (Nam.  xxi. 
24—30 ;  xxxii.  87 ;  Dent.  ii.  24—30 ; 
Josh  ix.  10;  xiii.  17;  xxi.  39;  1  Chron. 
vi.  81 ;  Isa.  xv.  4 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  2.)  It 
was  situated  about  18  miles. east  of 
the  point  where  the -Jordan  enters  the 
Dead  Sea.  It  was  celebrated  for  its 
pools,  (Sol.  Song  vii.  5,)  and  wheat. 
(Ezek.  xxTii.  17.)  Mr.  Leigh  brought 
Heshhon  wheat  to  this  country,  the 
stems  of  which  measured  fire  feet  two 
inches,  with  eighty-four  grains  in  the 
ear,  which  was  four  times  heavier  than 
a  head  of  English  wheat.  It  is  now 
called  Heshban.  The  numerous  ruins, 
with  cisterns,  attest  its  ancient  splen- 
dour. The  pools  in  the  Wady  swarm 
with  fish—"  The  fish-pools  of  Heshbon." 

HESHMON  =/cUne3s,  A  pUce  in Ju- 
dah;  now  el  Meakaah,  (Josh.  xv.  27.) 

HETH = terror^  dread,  A  Canaamte, 
the  ancestor  of  the  Hittites ;  who  dwelt 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron.  (Gen.  x. 
16 ;  XV.  20  ;  xxiii.3,  7 ;  xxv.  16.)— See 
Hittites. 

HETHLON  =  wrapped  up,  hiding 
place.  The  name  of  a  pass,  between 
the  northern  extremity  of  Lebanon 
and  the  Bargylus  or  Nnsairiyeh  moun- 
tains, from  the  Sea  coast  to  the  plain 
of  Hamath;  (Ezek.  xlvii.  15;  xlviii. 
1 ;)  also  called  **  the  entrance  of  Ha- 
math." (Num.  xxxiv.  7,  8.)  Porter 
says,  '*  that  to  this  day  it  is  called  by 
the  people  of  Tripoli  Bah  Hamah=zth6 
door  of  Hamath. 

HEZEKI  =  f ^ron^.  A  descendant 
of  Benjamin.    (1  Chron.  viii.  17.) 

HEZEKIAH =JeAovaA  strengthens. 
1.  The  son  and  successor  of  Ahaz,  king 
of  Judab.  He  reigned  twenty-nine 
years,  from  b.  o.  725  to  b.  g.  696.  Im- 
mediately on  his  accession  to  the  throne 
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he  purified  the  temple,  restored  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,  and  abolished 
idolatry.  He  re-established  the  festi« 
vals,  and  invited  the  Hebrews  of  the 
neighbouring  kingdom  of  Israel  to 
share  with  their  brethren  of  Judah,  in 
the  homage  due  to  Jehovah  their 
Supreme  Kimo.  (2  Kings  xviii.  1 — 6 ; 
2  Chron.  xxix.  1—36;  xxx.  1—27; 
xxxi.  1 — 21 ;  Prov.  xxv.  1.)  He  ex- 
tended the  fortifications  and  supplied 
Jerusalem  more  plentifnllv  with  water 
by  a  new  aqueduct.  (2  Chron.  xxxii. 
27—30.)  He  conquered  the  Philistines; 
and  shook  off  the  Assyrian  yoke  which 
Ahaz  had  voluntarily  taken'on  himself. 
But  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
Sennacherib  came  with  a  large  army 
to  reduce  Judah  to  obedience,  and  to 
conquer  Egypt.  Hezekiah  submitted 
to  this  potent  conqueror,  and  paid  the 
required  tribute.  This  campaign  is 
carefully  noted  on  the  Assyrian  cunei- 
form inscriptions,  where  the  amount  of 
tribute  is  stated  at  30  talents  of  gold, 
and  800  talents  of  silver,  being  an  ex- 
cess of  500  talents  of  silver,  probably 
taken  from  the  temple.  The  facts 
stated  by  the  sacred  historian  are  re- 
peated on  the  contemporary  inscrip- 
tions with  marvellous  accuracy,  and 
yield  beautiful  confirmation  to  holy 
Writ.  (2 Kings xvUi.  13— 17.)  Butafter 
Sennacherib  had  gained  possession  of 
Ashdod,  he  determined  to  complete 
the  subjugation  of  Judah.  He  soon 
reduced  several  cities  and  summoned 
Jerusalem  to  surrender.  Hezekiah* 
relied  on  the  promise  of  Divine  de- 
liverance announced  to  him  by  Isaiah: 
"  Behold  I  will  send  a  blast  upon  him, 
and  he  shall  hear  a  rumour,  and  shall 
return  to  his  own  land ;  and  I  will 
cause  him  to  fall  by  the  sword  in  his 
own  land  ;"  (2  Kings  xix.  7 ;  Isa. 
xxxvii.  7;)  and  this  deliverance  was 
soon  accomplished.  The  "rumour'' 
which  Sennacherib  heard  was  of  the 
advance  of  Tirhakah,  the  Ethiopian, 
who  was  on  his  march  through  Arabia 
to  attack  the  Assyrian  territories,  with 
a  force  which  Sennacherib  did  not 
deem  it  prudent  to  meet.  Soon  after, 
the  predicted  "blast"— probably  a  vio- 
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lent  tempest  of  mingled  hail  and  fire — 
smote  the  Assyrian  camp,  and  cut  off 
in  one  night  a  hundred  and  eightj-five 
thousand  men.  The  Assyrian  army 
was  so  suddenly  reduced  by  the  im- 
mediate judgment  of  God,  that  Sen- 
nacherib was  obliged  to  make  a  preci- 
pitate retreat  to  Assyria.  (2  Kings 
XTiii.  17—37;  xix.  1—37;  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  1^22 ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  1 — 22 ; 
xxxTii.  1-^8.)  Soon  after  this  sipnal 
deliverance,  Hezekiah  was  attacked 
by  the  plague ;  and  though  it  made  its 
appearance  extemallr,  in  the  plague- 
boil,  there  was  so  little  hope  of  his  re- 
covery, that  Isaiah  earnestly  requested 
him  to  make  his  will.  (Isa.  xxxviii. 
1.)  But  afterwards,  in  answer  to  his 
prayer,  Hezekiah  received  a  Bivine 
promise  of  recovery  in  three  days,  and 
of  an  addition  of  fifteen  years  to  his 
life.  Merodach-Baladan,  king  of  Baby- 
lon, sent  an  embassy  to  Hezekiah,  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  recovery,  and 
on  his  deliverance  from  Sennacherib. 
Hezekiah  appears  to  have  been  so 
greatly  elated^  that  he  made  before  the 
foreign  ambassadors  a  vain  and  some- 
what pompous  display  of  his  posses- 
sions. He  was,  however,  reproved  by 
Isaiah,  and  assured  that  his  wealth 
should,  at  a  future  day,  be  transported 
to  Babylon,  and  his  own  sons  become 
servants  in  the  palace  of  her  king. 
When  the  fifteen  years  had  expired, 
Hezekiah  was  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
and  was  sincerely  lamented  by  all  his 
people.  (2  Kings  xx.  I — 21 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  23—33;  Isa.  xxxviii  1 — 22; 
xxxix.  1 — 8.)  A  collection  of  proverbs 
was  made  under  his  reign.  (Prov. 
XXV.  1.)  He  is  also  called  ^  Ezekias." 
(Matt.  i.  9,  10.)  2.  Oae  of  the  sons  of 
Keariah.  He  is  called  "  Hiskijahu" 
in  the  margin.  (1  Chron.  iii.  23.)  3. 
One  whose  posterity  returned  from 
the  exile.  (Neh.  vii.  21.)  In  Neh.  x. 
17,  he  is  called  '*  Hiskiiah." 

H£ZION=i;i«ton.  The  grandfather 
of  Benhadad.  (1  Kings  xv.  18.)— See 
Bbzok. 

HEZIR  =  svtae.      1.    One  of  the 

priests  in  David's  reign.    (I  Chron. 

xxir.  15.)    2.  A  Levite  who  lived  in 
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the  time  of  Nehemiab.    (Neh.  x.  20.) 

nEZRAI=enclo8ed,  One  of  David's 
distinguished  warriors.  (2  Sam.  xxiiL 
35.)  He  is  also  called  "  Hesro  the 
Carmelite.*'    (1  Chron.  xi.  37.) 

HEZRO.— See  Hezrai. 

HEZRON=eRc/;t>se(f.  1.  A  son  of 
Reuben.  (Qen.  xlvi.  9;  Ex.  vi.  14.) 
His  descendants  were  called  '^Hezron- 
ites."  (Nam.  xxvi.  6.)  2.  A  son  of 
Pharez.  (Gen.  xlvi.  12 ;  Ruth  iv.  18, 
19;  1  Chron.  ii.  5, 18, 21, 24, 25.)  He  is 
also  called  ''  Esrom.*'  (Matt.  L  8.)  3. 
A  city  in  the  south  of  Judah,  called 
also  '^Hazor."  Perhaps  the  village 
Hazur,  near  Kasteen.    (Josh.  xr.  25.) 

KIDD  Al=breaker8j  or  joyful  One 
of  David's  distinguished  warriors.  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  30.)  He  is  also  called 
"  Hurai "  =  linen  weaver.  (1  Chron. 
xi.  32.) 

HIDDEKEL=rapi</Deite/.  A  cele- 
brated river  of  western  Asia;  it  is 
called  the  third  of  the  rivers  which 
issued  from  the  common  stream  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  and  **floweth  in  front 
of  Assyria.'*  .  (Gen.  ii.  14 ;  Dan.  x.  4.) 
The  Hiddekel  is  called  in  the  ancient 
inscriptions  7Y^a=the  arrow,  in  the 
Zend  language,  **  Teger  '*  =  stream, 
whence  the  name  **  Tigris.'*  Like  its 
turin  river,  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris 
has,  in  the  Armenian  territory,  numer- 
ous sources.  The  western  branches, 
which  form  the  principal  stream,  ac- 
cording to  Colonel  Chesney,  spring 
from  the  southern  slope  of  the  Anti- 
Taurus,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
sources  of  the  Araxes,  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  Halys ;  and  form  a  junction 
at  Osman  Kein,  not  far  from  Diarbe- 
kir.  The  eastern  branch  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  several  streams,  some 
of  which,  according  to  the  recent  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Layard,  have  their 
sources  on  the  southern  slopes  of 
Nimrud  Dagh,  and  othenr  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Mukua  and  Shattak ;  and, 
further  eastward,  in  the  Bohtan  dis- 
tricts, in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan, 
which  all  fall  into  the  united  waters 
of  the  Bitlis  and  Sert,  and  form  a 
stream  nearly  equal  to  the  western 
Tigris.     The    eastern    and   weeien» 
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branches  of  the  Tigris  unite  atTilleh; 
whence  the  rirer  rashes  through  the 
long,  narrow,  and  deep  gorge,  to  the 
low  country  of  Assyria.  To  the  north 
of  Musnl  its  most  important  tributary 
is  the  eartern  Khabour — the  Habor. 
After  reaching  Masul=co/&c/ioa  or 
union,  so  called  from  the  bridges  of  boats 
which  connect  that  city  with  the  yicinity 
of  Ninereh,  the  river  is  about  300  feet 
wide,  and,  when  swollen  by  its  periodi- 
cal increases  from  the  rains,  or  the 
melting  of  the  mountain  snows,  be- 
comes impetuous,  inundating  the  lower 
country,  and  sometimes  destroying  the 
bridges  of  boats.  The  rirer  receives 
several  important  tributaries ;  and 
between  Musul  and  Baghdad  passes 
over  several  ledges  of  limestone  rocks, 
which  form  rapids  of  greater  or  less 
importance.  In  the  latter  part  of  its 
course  it  averages  600  feet  in  width, 
frequently  15  or  20  feet  in  depth; 
and,  during  a  sudden  rise,  flows  about 
five  miles  an  hour;  still,  in  passing 
over  the  alluvial  plain,  the  current  is 
often  less  than  a  mile  an  hour.  At 
Kurnah,  between  Baghdad  and  Bas- 
rah, the  Eapbrates  and  the  Tigris 
unite ;  the  combined  stream  receives 
the  name  of  Shat-el-Arab,  which  after 
a  course  of  about  120  miles,  falls  into 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  whole  course 
of  the  Tigris,  to  its  junction  with  the 
Euphrates,  has  been  estimated  at  114G 
miles ;  and  the  basin  as  enclosing  an 
area  of  36,000  geographical  square 
miles.  The  Tigns  is  navigable  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  almost  as  far  as  Tek- 
rit,  a  distance  of  nearly  600  miles,  to  ves- 
sels drawing  from  three  to  four  feet  of 
water.  There  is  an  active  commerce 
along  the  river  between  Basrah  and 
Baghdad,  by  means  of  large  country 
boats  which  go  in  fleets;  above  the 
latter  city,  it  is  chiefly  carried  on  by 
rafts  from  MusuL  The  Euphrates 
I^xpedttion  ascended  the  Tigris  to 
beyond  Dokhalah ;  and  the  Euphrates 
steamer  passed  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Tigris  by  the  ancient  canal,  which 
leaves  the  former  a  few  miles  above 
f  elttgo,  and  enters  the  latter  a  short 
way  below  Baghdad.    However,  the 
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usual  indifference  of  the  Turkish 
government  is  not  only  bringing  about 
the  same  changes  in  the  course  and 
condition  of  the  Tigris,  as  in  those  of 
the  Euphrates,  in  Jieglecting  to  keep 
up  the  embankments,  but  has,  by  con- 
tinued misgovern  men t,  oppression,  and 
neglect,  contributed  to  turn  one  of  the 
most  fertile  countries  in  the  world  into 
a  desert  and  a  wilderness.  The  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  where  stood  Nineveh, 
and  other  populous  cities,  once  the 
seats  of  high  culture,  and  the  residence 
of  mighty  kings,  are  now  covered  with 
mounds  and  ruins,  the  relics  of  ancient 
greatness.  Such  is  the  desolation, 
that  there  is  scarcely  one  permanent 
settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
from  Jezireh  to  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Baghdad,  with  the  exception  of 
Masul  and  Tekrit. — See  Euphbates, 

KIEL  =  God  liveth.  A  man  of 
Bethel,  who  rebuilt  Jcrico,  notwith- 
standing the  imprecation  denounced 
iu  Josh.  vi.  26. — See  Abikam. 

HIERAPOLIS=sacrecf  city.  A  city 
of  Phrygia,  situated  about  six  miles 
north  of  Laodicea.  (Col.  iv.  13.) 
According  to  Fellows,  the  ruins  of  the 
city  i^re  extensive ;  among  which  are 
the  remains  of  temples,  churches,  a 
triumphal  arch,  a  theatre,  gymnasium, 
baths,  and  highly  ornamented  sarco- 
phagi. A  village  now  called  Pambuk 
Kaksi^coiton  castle,  stands  amid  the 
ruins.  Hierapolis  was  celebrated  for 
its  warm  springs,  which  bold  in  solu- 
tion carbonate  of  lime,  depositing  in- 
crustations on  anything  with  which 
the  waters  come  in  contact. 

HIGGAION.  This  word,  rendered 
*'  a  solemn  sound,"  (Ps.  xcii.  3,)  pro- 
perly means  "murmuring  tones"  of 
the  harp.  In  Ph.  ix.  16,  the  words 
'*  Higgaion  Selah"  appear  to  be  used 
as  a  musical  sign:  instrumental  music, 
pausBy  i.  e..  let  the  instrumental  strike 
up  a  svraphony,  and  singers  pause. 

HIGH  PLACES.  The  Hebrew 
word  hamak,  is  a  general  term,  compre* 
bending  mountains  and  hills;  but  ia 
Ezek.  XX.  29,  it  is  given  as  the  proper 
name  of  a  place;  while  in  other  pas- 
sages it  is  usually  and  correctly  tran*- 
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lated,  ''high  place."  The  Hehrews, 
like  most  other  ancient  nations,  fre- 
qoentlj  offered  sacrifices  upon  high 
places,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition 
in  Dent.  xii.  1 — 83)  both  to  JehoTah, 
and  to  idols;  (1  Sam.  iz.  12 — 14;  1 
Kings  iu.  2,  4;  2  Kings  xii.  8;  1 
Ghron.  xvi.  89 ;)  and  erected  chapels 
thereon,  and  had  ministers  of  the 
sacred  rites.  (1  Kings  xii.  82;  xiii. 
32;  2  Kings  xrii.  29,  82.)  Even 
Solomon,  after  the  erection  of  the 
temple,  and  other  kings,  till  the  time 
of  Josiah,freqaent1  J  sacrificed  on  hills 
and  mountains.  (I  Kings  xi.  7;  2 
Kings  xiv.  4 ;  xt.  4,  33 ;  2  Chron.  xx. 
38 ;  Ezek.  vi.  8 ;  Ler.  xxvi.  30.)  Pro- 
bably the  massire  circular  rains  on  the 
summits  of  Hermon,  are  the  remains 
of  such  places  of  ancient  idolatrous 
worship.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  7 ;  Ezek.  xvi. 
16;  Am.  v.  8) 

HIGH  PRIEST.— See  Pbibst. 

HIGH- WAY.  Trarellers  hare  fre- 
quently noticed  the  lack  of  roads  in 
Palestme.  Travel  and  transport  being 
all  performed  on  the  backs  of  beasts 
of  Durden,  which  usually  more  in 
single  file,  the  most  important  routes 
are  oidj  marked  by  narrow  winding 
paths ;  and  the  soil  is  often  so  hard  as 
to  take  no  impression  from  the  feet  of 
animals,  so  that  the  eye  of  an  unprac-* 
tised  traveller  there  perceives,  even 
upon  a  common  thoroughfare,  no  evi- 
dence that  others  have  passed  along 
the  same  way.  No  repairs  are  ever 
made — ^no  labour  employed  to  remove 
an  obstacle  or  prevent  a  breach.  Dr. 
Olin  says,  "The  great  road,  leading 
across  the  plain  from  the  Damascus 
Gate  at  Jerusalem,  has  been  worn  by 
travel  and  washed  by  rains,  till  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a  deep  artificial 
trench,  into  which  an  infinite  number 
of  small  rolling  stones  have  been 
gathered  from  the  adjacent  fields.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that 
where  there  are  no  roads,  there  can 
be  no  wheel  carriages.  I  did  not  see 
so  much  as  a  cart  or  wheel-barrow  in 
the  Holy  Land.  Convenient  artificial 
roads  never  existed  here  to  anv  great 
extent,  with  th6  exception  of  the  few 
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military  routes  constructed  by  the 
Romans  during  their  sway  over  these 
countries.'*  And  Consul  Moore,  in  his 
report  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
Jerusalem,  for  1866,  observes,  "The 
roads  of  the  district — ^between  Jaffa 
and  Jerusalem — are  of  a  most  wretched 
description,  and,  with  the  want  of 
security,  are  the  main  cause  of  the 
poverty  and  general  backwardness  of 
the  country.  The  formation  of  roads 
would,  in  the  nature  of  things,  itself 
react  upon  the  country,  and  tend  to 
promote  its  security.  Owing  to  the 
above  causes,  vast  and  fertile  plains 
are  allowed  to  lie  waste,  or  are  but  par- 
tially and  poorly  cultivated.**  (Lev. 
xxvi.  22 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiy.  5 ;  Prov.  xvi.  17.) 

HILEN.— See  Holon. 

HILKL\.H=/>orf<on  of  Jehovah.  1. 
A  high  priest  of  the  Hebrews.  (2  Kings 
xxii.  4,  8, 12.)  2.  The  father  of  Jere- 
miah. (Jer.  i.  1.)  8.  The  father  of 
Eliakim.  (2  Kings  xviii.  18,  26 ;  Isa. 
xxii.  20 ;  xxxvi.  3.)  4.  A  descendant 
of  Merari.  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  11.)  5. 
The  father  of  Gemariah.  rjer.  xxix. 
3.^  6.  A  descendant  of  MerarL  (I 
Chron.  vi.  45.)  7.  One  who  stood 
with  Ezra  when  he  read  the  law. 
(Neh.  viii.  4 ;  xii.  7.) 

HILL-COUNTRY.— See  Juttah. 

HILLEL=27raise.  The  father  of 
Abdon.    (Judg.  xii.  18,  15.; 

HILL  OF  GOD.— See  Gibeah. 

HIN  =  a  vessel,  A  measure  of 
liquids,  containing  the  sixth  part  of  a 
bath,  equal  to  about  ten  pints.  (Num. 
XV.  4,  sq.  xxviii.  5,  7,  14 ;  Ex.  xxix. 
40;  Ez.  iv.  11.)— See  Bath. 

HIND.— See  Habt. 

HINNOM.  A  yalle^  at  the  foot  of 
the  southern  brow  of  Mount  Zion,  on 
the  south  and  west  of  Jerusalem, 
through  which  passed  the  southern 
boundary  of  Benjamin  and  the  north- 
em  of  Judah,  commonly  called  the 
"Valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom." 
(Josh.  XV.  8 ;  xviii.  16 ;  2  Kings  xxiii. 
10;  Neh.  xi.  80;  Jer.  yii.  82;  xix.  2, 
6.)  The  Greek  geenna,  and  the  forms 
**^ehinnom  **  and  '*gehenna,'*  are  merely 
different  forms  of  the  Hebrew  name. 
It  is  now  called  wculy  Jehinnam,  (Matt. 
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V.  22,  29,  30;  Mark  ix.  43,  45,  47.) 
It  was  noted  for  the  human  sacrifices 
here  offered  to  Moloch,  under  some  of 
the  idolatrous  kings;  hence  it  was 
called  "  Tophet " = the  place  of  burning, 
(Jer.  Tii.  31 ;  xix.  11—14.)  In  allu- 
sion to  this  detested  and  abominable 
burning,  the  later  Jews  applied  the 
name  genhenna,  to  denote  the  place 
of  future  punishment,  or  the  fires  of 
hell.  Josiah  caused  to  be  carried 
there  the  filth  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
(2  Chron.  xxriii.  3 ;  2  Kings  xxiii  10 ; 
£zek.  xxiii.  37,  39.)  But  we  hare  no 
evidence  that  the  custom  of  desecrat- 
ing this  place  was  continued  down  to 
the  period  when  our  Sarionr  was  upon 
earth,  or  that  perpetual  fires  were  kept 
up,  in  order  to  consume  the  offal 
which  was  deposited  there.  Parts  of 
the  yalley  are  now  under  tillage,  and 
planted  with  olive  and  other  fruit  trees. 

HIItAH=no6tZt(y,  noble  birth.  An 
Adnllamite.    (Gen.  xxxviii.  1,  12.) 

HIRAM  =  no2»2e,  high  bom.  1.  A 
distinguished  king  of  Tyre,  contem- 
porary with  David  and  Solomon.  (2 
Sam.  V.  11 ;  1  Kings  r.  1 — 18 ;  ix.  11, 
14;  x.  11;  1  Chron.  xiv.  10  He  is 
also  called  ^Huram."  (2  Chron.  ii. 
2 ;  viii.  2,  18 ;  ix.  10,  21.)  His  do- 
minion is  supposed  to  have  extended 
over  the  western  parts  of  the  chain  of 
Lebanon.  Under  his  reign,  the  city 
of  Tyre  became  celebrated  for  its 
commerce  and  magnificence ;  and  the 
vast  supplies  he  famished  to  the  He- 
brew kings,  show  the  greatness  of  his 
resources.  When  David  was  building 
himself  a  palace,  Hiram  sent  him 
cedar- wood  .from  Lebanon,  and  skilful 
artificers.  Hiram  also— unless  we 
suppose  a  second  king  of  the  same 
name,  which  is  very  probable — furn- 
ished Solomon  with  gold,  timber  from 
Lebanon,  stone,  and  artificers,  for  his 
magnificent  buildings,  especially  for 
the  temple  at  Jerasuem.  Hiram  also 
took  part  in  Solomon's  traffic  to  the 
Eastern  Seas — which  certainly  could 
not  have  been  undertaken  b^  the  He- 
brew king  without  his  assistance  in 
providing  ships  and  experienced  mari- 
ners. An  ancient  monument  of  many 
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large  stones,  traditionally  called  the 
"Tomb  of  Hiram"  still  remains  a  few 
miles  south-east  of  Tyre.  2.  A  cele- 
brated Tyrian  artificer,  the  son  of  a 
widow  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  of  a 
Tyrian  father.  He  was  sent  by  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre,  as  his  "father,"  i.e., 
master-workman,  to  Solomon,  for 
whom  he  executed  the  principal  work 
in  the  interior  of  the  temple,  as  well 
as  several  of  the  sacred  utensils.  (I 
Kings  Tii.  13,  14,  40.)  He  is  caUed 
"Huram,"  (2  Chron.  ii.  13 ;  iv.  11, 16,) 
and  "  Hirom."  (1  Kings vii,  40, margin,! 

HIBOM.— See  Hibam. 

HIRELING.  A  labourer  who  is 
employed  on  hire  for  a  limited  time. 
(Job  vii.  1 ;  xiv.  6.)  By  the  Mosaic 
law,  such  an  one  was  to  be  paid  his 
wages  as  soon  as  his  work  was  over, 
(Lev.  xlx.  13.)  The  little  interest 
which  would  be  felt  by  such  a  tem- 
porary labourer,  compared  with  that 
of  fhe  shepherd  or  permanent  keeper 
of  the  flock,  furnishes  a  striking  illust- 
ration in  one  of  our  Lord's  discourses., 
(John  X.  12,  13.)  The  working-day 
in  the  East  begins  with  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  and  ends  when  it  sets.  The 
parable  in  Matt.  xx.  1 — 14,  is  interest- 
ing, not  only  as  showing  what  were 
the  day's  wages  of  a  labourer  at  this 
period  in  Judea,  "  a  penny,"  t.  e.,  the 
Boman  denarius^  about  sevenpence- 
halfpenny  of  our  mone^ ;  but  fUso  as 
showing  that  the  salvation  of  the  (Gen- 
tiles can  in  itself  become  no  impedi- 
ment to  the  Jews ;  and,  as  eternal  life 
is  the  free* gift  of  God,  He  has  a  right 
to  give  it  in  whatever  proportions,  at 
whatever  times,  and  on  whatever  con- 
ditions  He  pleases. 

HISKIJAHU.— See  Hezekiah. 

HISS.  To  call  any  one  by  a  hiss  or 
whistle,  in  the  manner  of  bee-keepers 
calUng  bees,  denotes  power  and  author- 
ity. (Isa.  y.  26 ;  vii.  18 ;  Zech.  x.  8.) 
The  term  is  also  used  as  an  expression 
of  scorn  and  derision*  (1  Kings  ix.  8 ; 
Job  xxvii.  23;  Jer.  xix.  8;  xxv.  9; 
xlix.  17.) 

HISTORY.  The  Greek  word  wforeo, 
whence  our  word  history  is  derived, 
signifies  to  ascertain  by  inquiry,  and 
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personal  examination,  to  Jbioto,  to  have 
seen  personally ;  more  usually  to  nar- 
rate. (1  Chron.  zxix.  29  margin.) 
The  sacred  Kecords  of  the  Hebrews' 
are  properly  considered  as  the  only 
sources  of  primaeTal  history.  Without 
the  records  of  this  people,  what  could 
we  be  able  to  discover  of  the  history 
of  the  creation,  the  fall,  the  deluge, 
the  confusion  of  languages,  the  disper- 
sion of  mankind,  the  peopling  of  the 
earth,  the  invention  of  the  most  neces- 
sary arts,  the  origin  of  nations,  the 
manners  of  the  patriarchal  ages,  and 
the  sources  of  pagan  traditions  and 
mythology  ?  The  more  indefatigable 
the  industry  which  has  been  employed 
to  trace  the  mazes  of  ancient  tradition, 
and  reconcile  apparent  contrarieties 
of  ancient  history,  the  more  clearly 
has  it  been  discovered  that  the  only 
clue  to  guide  our  steps  in  this  laby- 
rinth of  error  and  uncertainty  is  a 
comparison  with  the  sacred  Records  of 
the  Hebrew  people,  which  thus  stand 
invested  with  all  the  venerable  dignity 
of  the  parent  of  history,  and  the  only 
remaining  monument  of  the  primaeval 
world.  The  documentary  monuments 
of  this  nation  extend  from  the  crea- 
tion till  near  the  close  of  the  Christian 
era,  thus  covering  a  space  of  more 
than  four  thousand  years.  **■  The  his- 
tory contained  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures," says  Clinton,  "presents  a  re- 
markable and  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
earlier  accounts  of  the  Greeks.  In 
the  latter  we  trace  with  difficulty  a 
few  obscure  facts  preserved  to  us  by 
the  poets,  who  transmitted  with  all 
the  embellishments  of  poetry  and  fable 
what  they  had  received  from  oral  tra- 
dition. In  the  annals  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  we  have  authentic  narratives 
written  by  contemporaries,  and  these 
writings  under  the  guidance  of  inspira* 
tion.  What  they  have*  delivered  to  us 
comes  accordingly  under  a  double 
sanction*  They  were  aided  by  divine 
inspiration  in  recording  facta  upon 
which,  as  mere  human  witnesses^  their 
evidence  would  be  valid.  But  as  the 
narrative  comes  with  an  authority 
which  no  other  writing  can  possess, 
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so  in  the  matters  related  it  has  a  char- 
acter of  its  own.  The  history  of  the 
Israelites  is  the  history  of  miraculous 
interpositions.  Their  passage  out  of 
Egypt  was  miraculous.  Their  entrance 
into  the  Promised  Land  was  miracul- 
ous. Their  prosperous  and  their  adverse 
fortunes  in  that  land,  their  servitudes 
and  their  deliverances,  their  conquests 
and  their  captivities,  were  all  miracul- 
ous. The  entire  history,  from  the  call 
of  Abraham  to  the  building  of  the 
sacred  temple,  was  a  series  of  miracles. 
It  is  so  much  the  object  of  the  sacred 
historians  to  describe  these^  that  little 
else  is  recorded.  The  ordinary  events 
and  transactions,  what  constitutes  the 
civil  history  of  other  States,  are  either 
very  briefly  told  or  omitted  altogether ; 
the  incidental  mention  of  these  facts 
being^lways  subordinate  to  the  main 
design  of  registering  the  extraordinary 
manifestations  of  Divine  power.  From 
this  spirit  of  the  Scripture  history,  the 
writers  not  designing  to  give  a  full 
account  of  all  transactions,  but  only 
to  dwell  on  that  portion  in  which  the 
Divine  character  was  marked,  many 
things  which  we  might  desire  to  know 
are  omitted,  and  on  many  occasions  a 
mere  outline  of  the  history  is  preserved. 
For  these  reasons  the  nistory  of  the 
Hebrews  cannot  be  treated  like  the 
history  of  any  other  nation;  and  he 
who  should  attempt  to  write  their 
history,  divesting  it  of  its  miraculous 
character,  would  find  himself  without 
materials.  Conformably  with  this 
spirit  there  are  no  historians  in  the 
sacred  volnme  of  the  period  in  which 
miraculous  intervention  was  with- 
drawn. After  the  declaration  by  the 
mouth  of  Malachi  that  "  a  messenger 
should  be  sent  to  prepare  the  wa^/* 
the  next  event  recorded  by  any  in- 
spired writer  is  the  birth  of  that  mes- 
senger. But  of  the  interval  of  four- 
hundred  years  between  the  promise 
and  the  completion,  no  account  is  given. 
And  this  period  of  more  than  four 
hundred  years  between  Malachi  and 
the  Baptist  is  properly  the  only  por- 
tion, in  the  whole  long  series  of  ages 
from  the  birth  of  Graham  to  the 
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Christian  era,  which  is  capable  of 
being  treated  like  the  historj  of  any 
other  nation.  Miracnloos  aid  was 
now  therefore  no  longer  necessary  to 
fit  them  for  their  office,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly withheld.  As  in  the  mate- 
rial world  Providence  has  everywhere 
proportioned  the  means  to  the  end, 
the  forces  being  not  greater  than  the 
occasion  requires,  so  it  would  seem 
that  in  His  sptritnal  commanications 
extraordinary  aids  are  only  granted 
when  ordinary  influence  is  insufficient. 
At  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  the  great- 
ness of  the  occasion  demanded  that 
Dirine  communicatioDS,  after  a  sus- 
pension of  four  centuries,  should 
again  be  made;  and  the  erange- 
lista  and  apostles  were  armed  with 
supernatural  sifts  and  powers  ade- 
quate to  the  duties  which  they  were 
to  perform.'* 

HITTITES.  AtribeofCanaanites, 
descended  from  Heth,  a  son  of  Canaan. 
(Gen.  z.  15 ;  xt.  20 ;  Deut.  yii.  1 ; 
Josh.  i.  4.)  The  cuneiform  monu- 
ments represent  the  Khatta  or  Khatti 
=Hittites  as  the  chief  of  the  Canaani- 
tish  tribes ;  hence^  also,  the  **  kings  of 
the  Hlttites,"  refers  generally  to  all 
the  Canaanitish  kings.  (Gen.  xxvii. 
46 ;  I  Kings  zi.  1 ;  Ezek.  zvi.  3.) 
From  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria  it  appears  that  the  Hittites 
were  frequently  at  war  with  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Assyrians.  The  power 
of  the  Hittites,  the  number  of  their 
princes,  and  their  strength  in  chariots, 
as  represented  in  1  Kings  x.  29 ;  2 
Kings  yii.  6,  is  strikingly  confirmed  by 
the  inscription  on  the  black  obelisk,  in 
the  British  Museum,  where  we  find 
twelve  kings  of  the  Khaiti,  allied  with 
Syria  and  Hamath,  and  fighting  against 
the  Assyrians  with  a  force  whose  chief 
strength  seems  to  be  chariots. — See 

HiyiT£8svtaez^«rf.  A  Canaan- 
itish people,  anciently  dwelling  at  the 
fool  of  Hermon  and  Lebanon ;  (Josh, 
xi.  8 ;  Judg.  iit.  8 ;)  also  at  Shechem 
and  GKbeoB.  As  no  Hivite  king  is 
mentioned,  they  may  have  had  a  re* 
publican  form  of  goverment ;  or  they 
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may  hare  been  subject  to  one  of  the 
Canaanitish  kings.  (Gen.  xxxir.  2; 
Josh,  xi  19;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  T;  1  Kings 
ix.  20.) 

HIZKIAH  =  Jehovah  strengthens. 
An  ancestor  of  the  prophet  Zephaniah. 
(Zeph.  i.  1.) 

HISKIJAH.— See  Hezekiah. 

HOBAB.— See  Jethro. 

HOBAH=Ai(/</(;ii,  hidina-plaee.  A 
place  to  the  northward  of  Damascus  ; 
(Gen.  xW,  15;)  by  some  supposed  to  be 
represented  by  the  modem  Tillage 
Jobar^  by  others  the  small  place  c^« 
led  Burzeh. 

H0D=5jD/eiid(Dur.  A  descendant  of 
Asher.    (1  Chron.  vii.  37.) 

HOD AI AH  =praise  ye  Jehovah.  A 
descendant  of  king  David.  (1  Chron. 
iii.  24.) 

HODAVIAH  =  praiM  ye  Jehovah, 
1.  A  descendant  of  Manasseh.  (I 
Chron.  t.  24.)  2.  A  descendant  of 
Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  ix.  7.)  8.  One 
of  the  Leyites.  (Ezr.  ii.  40.)  In  the 
margin  he  is  called  ^^Hodevah."  (Neh. 
vii.  43.) 

HODEVAH.— See  Hodatiah. 

HODESH.— See  Baara. 

HODIAH  =  splendour  of  Jehovah, 
A  descendant  of  Judah.  She  is  pro- 
bably called  also  '' Jehudijah"=:re/(!- 
brated,    (1  Chron.  iv.  18,  19.) 

HODIJAH=sp/e)icbur  oj  Jehovah, 
The  name  of  four  Levites;  ^Neh. 
viii.  7;  ix.  5;  X.  10,  18;)  and  of  one 
who  was  a  chief  of  the  people.  (Neh. 
X.18.) 

HOGLAH=xKirfrt(/i76.  A  daughter 
of  Zelophehad.  (Num.  xxvi.  83; 
xxvii.  1 ;  xxxvi.  11.) 

HOH AM=whom  Jehovah  impels,  A 
king  of  Hebron.    (Josh.  x.  3.) 

HOLINESS.  This  attribute  denotes 
the  absolute  excellency  of  the  Most 
High,  in  the  infinite  rectitude  of  His 
will,  manifested  in  perpetual  justice, 
in  His  external  relations  to  account- 
able beings.  (Fs.  xxii.  3;  xcix.  8 — 9; 
Deut.  xxxii.  4;  Ex.  xv.  11 ;  Isa.  vi  8.) 
So  also,  the  Messiah  is  called  the 
"  Holy  One ;"  (Ps.  xvi.  10 ;  Luke  iv. 
84 ;  Acts  iii.  14  ;)  and  '*  Holy**  is  the 
common  epithet  given  to  the  eternal 
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Spirit.    (John  xir.  26.)    Holiness,  in 
intelligent  creatures,  is  conformitj  of 
the  mind  to  the  will  of  God,  expressed 
in  jastice  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 
Personal  holiness  is  not  merely  imita- 
tire  of  the  Divine  perfection,  hut  has 
its  seat  in  the  heart,  and  is  the  effect 
of  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
(Rom.  Tiii.  9, 10;  v.  5;  Eph.  ii.  8—10.) 
Hence,  holiness  is  not  so  much  any 
principle  or  element  belonging  to  my- 
self  that  lives,  as  it  is  Christ  who  lives 
in  me,  informing  and  actuating  the 
whole  man  by  His  almighty  agency. 
If,  then,  Christ  lives  in  the  believer, 
the  believer  is  holy  ;  and,  in  so  far  as 
Christ,  rather  than  the  renewed  nature, 
is  the  presiding  activity  within,  the 
believer  cannot  commit  sin.    (Gal.  ii. 
20;   1  John  iii.  9.)     Holiness  is  the 
foundation  of  happiness  and  the  basis  of 
true  dignity.    It  is  not  only  the  privilege 
of  every  believer,  but  also  his  impera- 
tive duty ;  (1  Peter  i.  16 ;)  and  it  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  enjoyment 
of  God  here  and  hereafter.    (Heb.  xii. 
14.)    In  the  followii)^  Greek  words, 
occurring  in  the  New  Testament,  holi- 
ness seems  to  be  the  fundamental  idea: 
"  JTaf^aros  "=pure,  immaculate,  ren- 
dered **'pure;"  (Matt.  v.  8;  Kom.  xiv, 
20  ;  1  Tim.  ui.  9 ;  Titus  i.  15 ;  Heb.  x. 
22;)    and    «*  clean."    (Luke  xi.  41.) 
"ylmian/os"=«undefiled;"    (Heb.  vii. 
26;  xiii.  4 ;  James  i.  27 ;  1  Peter  i.  4.) 
**4^no5"=pure,  chaste,  clean,  rendered 
"clear;'    (2  Cor.  vii.   11;)    pure;" 
(1  Tim.  v.  22 ;  1  John  iii.  8 ;  James 
iii.  17 ;)  and  "  chaste."    (2  Cor.  xi.  2; 
Titus  ii.  5  ;  1  Peter  iii.  2.)    "  Osios " 
e=  pious,  holy,  rendered  "holy;"  (1 
Tim.  ii.  8 ;  Titus  i.  8 ;  Heb.  vii.  26 ; 
Rev.  XV.  4  ;)  «  Holy  One ; "  (Acts  ii. 
27;  xiii.  35;  compare  Ps.  xvi.  10;)  and 
"mercies,"  margin  *^holy"  or  ^*Just 
things"  i.  e.,  benefits  promised.    (Acts 
xiii.  84.)    "  Zeros  "= sacred  or  conse- 
crated, rendered  "  holy  ;"  (2  Tim.  iii. 
16 ;)  and  "  holy  things."    (1  Cor.  ix. 
18.)    " Agios" =BSLcred  to  God,  holy, 
pure,   clean ;    just  as  in  the  Hebrew 
word  A;ode5A="  holiness,"  the  cognate 
notions  of  purity  and  sanctity  exist. 
(Lev,  xi.  43, 44;  compare  1  Pet.  i.  16 ; 
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Deut.  xxiii.  14 ;  2  Sam.  xi.  4 ;  Ex.  xix. 
22 ;  2  Chron.  v.  11 ;  Isa.  Ixvi.  17.) 
Agios  is  spoken  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment of  things  or  persons  sacred  to 
God ;  (Rom.  xi.  16 ;  Luke  ii.  23 ;)  of 
the  prophets ;  (Luke  i.  70 ;  Acts  iii. 
21 ;  2  Pet.  i.  21 ;)  of  the  priesthood ; 
(1  Pet.  ii.  5;)  of  the  apostles;  (Eph. 
iii.  5;)  of  the  angels;  (Matt,  xxy 
81;^  of  places,  especially  of  Jerusalem, 
and  of  tne  temple ;  (Acts  vii.  33 ;  Ex.  iii. 
5 ;  Matt.  iv.  5 ;  Acts  vi.  13;  xxi.  28;)  also 
of  Christians.  (Acts  ix.  18,  32 :  com- 
pare Dan.  vii.  21 ;  viii.  24.)  Also  of 
that  which  is  to  be  venerated  or  treated 
with  all  honour,  and  primarily  with  re- 
spect to  God.  (John  xvii.  11 ;  Lnke 
i.  49 ;  Rev.  iv.  8 ;  Rom.  i.  2 ;  Luke  i. 
72 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  17.)  Then  the  idea  of 
purity  being  added  to  this,  it  frequently 
denotes  that  which  is  free  from  error 
and  vice,  or  from  actual  defilement. 
(I  Pet.  i.  15;  1  John  ii.  20;  Mark  yi. 
20 ;  Eph.  i.  4 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  84 ;  2  Pet. 
iii.  11.)  So  the  commandment  is 
caUed  "holy;"  (2  Pet.  ii.  21;)  and 
the  calling  or  invitation  is  "holy," 
inasmuch  as  it  is  an  invitation  to  a 
life  of  holiness.  (2  Tim.  i.  9.) — See 
Sakotifioation. 

HOLON= sanrfy.  1.  A  city  of  Ju- 
dah;  (Josh  xv.  51;  xxi.  15;)  also 
called  "Hilen."  (1  Chron.  vi.  58.)  2. 
A  city  of  the  Moabites,  east  of  the 
Jordan.  (Jer.  xlviii.  21.) 

HOLT  CITY.— See  jERusALBif . 

HOLY  DAY.— See  Fbabts. 

HOLY  GHOST.— See  Spirit,  Holt. 

HOLY  LAND.— See  Cakaax. 

HOLY  OF  HOLIES.  — See  Ta- 

BEBNACLE. 

UOMAM^zdestruction.  A  descend- 
ant of  Esau;  (1  Chron.  i.  89;)  also 
called  "Hemam."  (Gen.  xxxvi.  22.)  A 
town  south  of  Petra  still  bears  the  name 
el'Homaimeh, 

HOMER=a  heap,  A  measure  for 
things  dry;  equivalent  to  the  '^cor** 
= measure,  containing  ten  baths  or 
ephahs,  t.  e.,  32  pecks,  or  75  gallons ; 
or  according  to  others,  10^  bushels  or 
86}  gallons.  (1  Kings  iv.  22;  Ler. 
XX vii.  16 ;  Num.  xi.  32 ;  Ezek.  xlv.  11, 

13,  14.)— ^e  MEA8UBE8. 
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HONEY.  Palestine  was  a  country 
*'  flowing  irith  milk  andhoney."  (Dent, 
xxxii.  13;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  16.)  There  are 
three  Hebrew  words  rendered  *'honej'* 
bj  our  translators.  1.  Debesk^honej 
of  bees;  (Jndg.  xiy.  8 ;  Ler.  xi.  2  ;  1 
Sam.  xiy.  26,  27,  29,  43;  Proy.  xvi. 
24 ;  xxiy.  13 ;)  also  **wildhone}r,"i.  e., 
from  wild  bees.  (Dent,  xxxii.  13 ;  Ps. 
Ixxxi.  16;  Matt.  iii.  5;  Mark  i.  6.) 
The  same  term  is  also  used  for  honey 
of  grapes,  syrup^  i.  e.,  the  newlj-ex- 
pressea  jnice  of  grapes,  must,  boiled 
down  to  the  half  or  third  part,  now 
called  </i6«,  and  much  used  by  all  classes 
as  a  condiment  with  their  food.  (Gen. 
xliii.  11;  Ex.  iii.  8,  17;  xiii.  5;  xxxiii. 
3;  Ley.  xx.  24;  Num.  xiii.  27;  Esek. 
xxvii.  17.)  This  term  is  also  rendered 
"dates."  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  6;  margin.) 
2.  The  word  yaar  properly  designates 
the  honey  of  bees.  (1  Sam.  xiy.  27 ; 
Sol.  Song  y.  1.)  3.  The  word  nopeth 
signifies  honey  that  drops,  usually  as- 
sociated with  the  tuph  or  **comb,*^i.  e., 
honey  dropping  from  the  combs.  (Ps. 
xlx.  10 ;  Proy.  y.  3 ;  xxiy.  13 ;  xxvii. 
7 ;  Sol.  Song  iy.  11.^  Milk  and  honey 
were  among  the  chief  dainties  in  the 
earlier  ages,  as  they  are  now  among 
the  Bedawin;  and  butter  and  honey 
are  also  mentioned  among  articles  of 
food.  (Isa.  yii.  15.)  The  ancients 
used  honey  instead  of  sugar.  (Ps. 
cxix.*  103;  Proy.  xxiy.  13;  xxy.  16, 
17.)  On  account  of  its  fermenting 
nature,  honey  was  not  permitted  to 
be  offered  on  the  altar  of  the  Lord. 
(Ley.  ii.  11.)  As  it  is  coupled  with 
leayen  in  this  prohibition,  it  would 
seem  to  amount  to  an  interdiction  of 
things  sour  and  sweet.  The  first 
fruits  of  different  kinds  of  honey, 
howeyer,  were  presented  for  the  support 
of  the  priests.  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  5 ; 
Gen.  xliii.  11;  Luke  xxiy.  42;  Rey. 
x.  9, 100 

HOOD.— See  Tubban. 

HOOK.  There  are  several  Hebrew 
words  translated  "hook."  1.  Mazleg, 
properly  a  kind  oifork  for  turning  the 
sacrifices  on  the  fire.  (1  Sam.  ii.  18, 
14;  Ex.  xxyii.  3.)  2.  Mazmerah,  a 
pruning  knife,  weeding  hook.  (Isa.  ii. 
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4 ;  xvii.  5 ;  Mic.  iy.  3.)  3.  Tzannah,  a 
hook  fixed  on  a  pole.  (Am.  iy.  2.)  4. 
Hhahhj  a  hook  or  ring  inserted  into  the 
nostrils  of  animals.  {2  Kings  xix.  28  ; 
Isa.  xxxyii.  29.)  5.  Hhalckah,  a  hook, 
angle,  bit.  ^Job  xli.  1 ;  Isa.  xix.  8.)  6. 
Sivy  a  hook  for  fishing,  also  a  pot, 
caldron.  (Am.  iy.  2.)  7.  Vav^  a  ring, 
clasp,  or  hook.  (Ex.  xxyi.  32, 37;  xxxyiii. 
19.)  8.  Shepataim,  hooks  or  rings, 
or  perhaps  stalU  where  the  sacrificial 
victims  were  secured.    (Ezek.  xl.  43.) 

HOPE.  The  desire  and  expecta- 
tion of  some  good,  attended  with  the 
possibility,  at  least,  of  obtaining  it. 
Hence  hope  is  properly  a  compound 
emotion,  made  up  of  a  desire  for  an 
object,  and  an  expectation  of  obtaining 
it.  No  passion  seems  to  be  more  natural 
to  man  than  hope,  and  considering 
the  numerous  troubles  with  which  he 
is  encompassed,  none  is  more  neces- 
sary ;  for  life,  without  hope,  would  be 
a  heavy  and  spiritless  thing,  and  per- 
haps hardly  to  be  borne  ;  whereas 
hope  infuses  strength  into  the  mind, 
and,  by  so  doing,  lessens  the  burdens 
of  life.  Hope  is  the  third  element  of 
Christian  life  and  character.  Kb  faith  is 
the  receptive,  and  love  the  responsive 
act  oi  the  soul  in  regard  to  Divine 
grace,  they  produce  that  good  hope,  as 
a  real  looking  for  and  inward  certainty 
of  the  enjoyment  of  all  necessary  gooa, 
both  in  time  and  in  eternity,  founded 
on  the  promises,  relations,  and  per- 
fections of  God,  and  on  the  full  and 
free  atoning  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Faith  is  the  root,  love  the 
fruitful  branches,  and  hope  the  crown 
of  the  Christian  tree,  rearing  its  head 
to  the  very  heavens.  Hope  is  attend- 
ed with  "patience,"  (Bom.  viii.  24, 2S^) 
and  "purity."  (1  John  iii.  2,  3.)  It  is 
called  "lively;"  (1  Pet.  i.  3;)  "good;" 
(2  Thes.  ii.  16;)  "joyf ul ;"  (Rom.  v.  2 ;) 
and  "sure."  (Heb.  vi.  19;  Rom.  v.  25.) 
— See  Akchob. 

HOPHNI==/;aA/€r.  One  of  the  sons 
of  Eli.  (1  Sam.  i.  3;  ii.  34;  iv.  4.) 

HOPHRA.  A  king  of  Egypt,  con- 
temporary with  Zedekiah,  king  of 
Judah,  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babylon.      Ho    is   indentified    with 
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Apries,  and  the  Fsammetichiu  HE; 
and  is  said  to  have  reigned  twenty-five 
years.  On  the  monuments  his  name 
IS  written 


(  o  H  *  1l 

Ra        ho        pK, 

The  first  character  ra= the  snn,  t.e^ 
king,  is  read  last.  Pharaoh  HopLra 
formed  an  alliance  with  Zedekiah 
against  Nebnchadnezzar,  and  his  ad- 
ranee  with  an  Egyptian  army  con- 
strained the  Chaldeans  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Jemsalem,  but  they  soon  re 
tamed  and  took  and  destroyed  the  city. 
(Jer.  xxxvii.  5—11.)  The  momentary 
aid,  and  the  danger  of  placing  reliance 
on  the  protection  of  Hophra,  led  the 
prophet  to  compare  the  Egyptians  to 
**a  staff  of  reed  to  the  honse  of  Israel.** 
(Ezek.  xxix.  8 ;  6,  7.)  This  arrogant 
monarch,  whom  the  prophet  speaks  of 
as  "the  great  dragon  that  lyetn  in  the 
midst  of  his  rivers,*'  was  the  last  of  the 
ancient  Pharaohs.  He  was  deposed 
by  his  general,  Amasis,  and  his  country 
was  snb  j  ngated  by  the  Chaldeans.  (Jer. 
xliv.  80.)  Henceforward  there  was 
"no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of 
Egrpt.*'  (Ezek.  xxix.  8,  19  20;  xxx. 
]  8^  Amasis,  who  succeeded  Hophra, 
being  of  low  birth,  did  not  inkerxt  the 
kingdom,  but  reigned  on  behalf  of  a 
foreign  lord.  He  was  not  properly  king, 
but  only  a  \iceroy.  (Jer.  xlii.  U~ 
22;  xliii.  1—13;  xliv.  1—30;  xlvi.  13— 
M\  Ezek.  xxix.  1—21;  xxx.  1-26; 
xxxi.  1—18 ;  xxxii.  1—32.) 

HOB =moun/ain.  1.  A  mountain 
of  Arabia  PetrsB,  on  the  confines  of 
Idnmea,  and  forming  part  of  the  moun- 
tain range  of  Seir  or  Edom.  It  lay 
about  midway  between  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  i&lanitic  Gulf  of  the  Red 
Sea;  and  at  its  eastern  foot  lay  the 
ancient  city  of  Petra.  (Num.  xx.  22, 
29;  xxxiii.  87—39.)  The  mountain 
now  identified  with  Mount  Hor  is  the 
most  conspicuous  in  the  whole  range 
of  Movnt  Seir ;  its  height  is  4800  feet 
above  the  Mediterranean,  and  it1>ears 
the  name  ofJe6e/  Nehu  ^anin=Mount  < 
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of  the  Prophet  Aaron.  Its  form  is  a 
cone  irregularly  truncated,  havingthree 
ragged  points  or  peaks ;  of  which  that 
on  the  north-east  is  the  highest,  and 
has  upon  it  the  Muhammedan  Wely 
or  tomb  of  Aaron.  The  Wely  Kebj 
Harun  upon  the  summit,  is  nothing 
different  from  other  Arab  tombs  of 
saints,  which  are  so  common  upon  the 
mountains  and  hills  of  Palestine.  The 
view  from  the  summit  of  the  edifice  is 
very  extensive  in  every  direction.  In 
Dent.  X.  6,  Aaron  is  said  to  hare  died 
at  Mosera,  which  was  the  station  close 
by  Mount  Hor,  whence  he  ascended 
the  mount  and  died.  2.  The  majestic 
northern  peak  of  Lebanon,  the  loftiest 
mountain  in  Syria ;  called  in  the  He- 
brew J7or-Aa-Aar= the  mountain  of  the 
mountain.  (Num.  xxxiv.  7,  8.) 

HORAM  =  AetoA^,  or  mountsiaeer. 
A  Canaanitish  king  who  dwelt  at 
Gezer.  (Josh.  x.  33.) 

HOREB=d^^,  desert.    The  general 
name  of  the  whole  range  or  cluster  of 
mountains,  lying  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  peninsula  which  stretches  be- 
tween toe  two  Gulfs  of  the  Red  Sea, 
of  which  Sinai  was  a  particular  summit 
So  also,  the  Arabs  now  apply  the  name 
Jebel-et-Tur  to  the  whole  central  gran- 
ite and  porphyry  region^  while  the 
particular  mountain  peaks  which  rise 
high  oyer  the  range  are- called  by  dif- 
ferent names.    The  range  of  Horeb, 
which  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
masses,   spreads   over   an   extensiye 
field,  exhibiting  rugged  and  venerable 
mountains;    stem,  naked,  splintered 
peaks  and  ridges  ;  some  of  which  are 
of  indescribable  grandeur,  rising   in 
frowning  majesty  nigh  above  the  en- 
tire  ran^e.   According  to  the  Ordnance 
Survey  in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  in 
1869,    Jebel  Mnsa   has  an  elevation 
7375  feet ;  Jebel  Seihal  6735  feet.;  Jebel 
Katherin  8537  feet;  and  UmShaumar 
an  altitude  of   8450   feet      Shrubs 
and  tufts  of  herbs  are  found  in  the 
valleys  and  ravines ;  and  the  valley  in 
which  the  ancient  convent  is  situated 
is  an  oasis  of  beauty  amid  scenes  of 
the  sternest  desolation.    In  the  Mosaic 
writings  Horeb  never  appears  aa  a 
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tingle  mounttiit  !□  cootrut  to  SiQai. 
SiiuU,  on  tbe  other  baud,  ia  alwayi  a 
eiDgle  nounUia  of  tbe  range  of  Horeb. 
Tbe  mountain  of  Sinai  and  it>  wilder- 
aesj  are  diBtingniihed  as  Ihe  tlieBiie 
of  eTGiits  that  took  place  in  the  district 
of  Horeb  ;  and  the  vbole  ol  Horeb  is 
called  "  the  moaDtsio  of  God ;"  wbich 
deiignatioQ,  DeTcrtheleaB,  is  only  ap- 
plicabls  to  the  whole,  on  account  of 
what  Irantpired  on  part  of  it,  Sinai, 
(Ei.iiLl,  12 J  ir.  27;  XTii.  6;  xviii. 
E ;  zxziii.  6.^  Hence,  eome times, 
"  Sinai"  alone  u  spoken  of.  (Ex.  xix. 
11,  19,  28;  xxiT.  16;  xxxi.  18i  xxxW. 
29,  83;  Lev.  -vii.  38;  mv.  1;  ixvi 
46  ;  txvii.  8i  ;  Nom.  i.  1 ;  iii.  1,  14  ; 
xxxiii.  15.)  Bnt  frequently  "Horeb" 
alone  ii  named  ;  and  tbe  same  events 
are  spoken  of  as  occaning  on  Horeb, 
which  ore  described  as  taken  place  on 
SiniU.  (Deut.  i.  2  ;  Ti.  J9  ;  iT.10,13; 
T.  2  i  iz.  e ;  xTiii.  16 ;  xxix.  I.)  Later 
Eocred  writers  employ  both  names ; 
•.y,"Horeb;"  (1  Kings  riii,  9;  nix. 
8;  2Chron.T.  10;  Ps.  cvi,  IB;  Mai. 
It.  4;)  aod  "Sinai."  (Juda-T.  fi;  Ps. 
lxTiii.8,  17.)  In  the  Hew  Testament, 
"  Sinai"  alone  is  read,  and  had  then 
apparently  become  a  general  name,  at 
at  the  present  day.  (Acts  vii.  80,  88 ; 
Gal.  ir.  24,  25.)  The  same  is  tbe  case 
throDghont  [he  wlicings  of  Josephos. 
In  more  modem  time^,  and  ever  since 
tbe  croMdea,  the  application  of  the 
names  Sinai  and  Horeb  to  the  par- 
ticular mountains  or  pealu  has  varied 
greatly  among  travellers  in  Ciiis  region. 
— See  Sinai. 

HOOEli-daxiled.  A  place  in  the 
tribe  of  Napbtali ;  (Joab.  zix.  38;] 
possibly  the  Tel  with  luins  in  the 
mountains  west  ot  tbe  Lake  Huleb. 

HOB-HAG  ID- Q  A  D.—See  Ocd- 

AODAB. 

BOBI  =  a  dwdkr  in  cavinu.  1. 
The  grandson  of  Seir ;  whose  name 
was  derived  from  that  of  hit  race — 
"theHorite."  (Gen.  xicxvi.  22,  SO; 
1  CbroD.  i.  89.)  2.  A  descendant  of 
bimeon.    (Num.  xiii.  6.) 

HOBIMS  =  <roj7orfy(M,  du,elkr$  I'l 
enftnu.  TheierBi//oii,rendered "Ho- 
tites;"  (Gen.  xiv.  6;  xxxvi.  20,  21, 
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29  ;)  "  Hori ;"  (Geo.  xxxvi  80 ;)  and 
■■Horima;"(Deut.ii.  12,22;)  designate* 
apeople  who  anciently  dwelt  in  Meant 
Seir.  and  were  afterwards  driven  ont 
by  the  Edomites.  They  were  divided 
into  seven  tribes.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20^^ 
22.)— See  Ldd. 

HOEITES.— See  Hohibs. 

HOBMAH^d  devoting,  place  ibi^ 
tated.  A  royal  city  of  the  Canaonitea, 
afterwards  assigned  Co  the  tribe  of 
Simeon.  (Num.  xiv.  4S;  xxi.  8; 
Dent.  t.  44 ;  Josh.  xii.  14  ;  zix.  4.) 
It  was  anciently  caUed  "  Zephath"= 
aatck-toatr.  (Jndg.  i.  17.)  It  wa« 
probably  situated   near   the   difficult 

fia»,  itill  called  "  es-Sutab''=a  rack, 
eading  op  fiom  Ihe  Arabah  to  tbe 
south  of  Jadoh.  Others  Gnd  the  site 
al  Etbaila,  about  twenty-five  milei 
south  by  west  of  Beershebo. 


S;rlui  Tkdj,  with  ths  horn. 
HOBN.  Thia  term  is  frequently 
used  in  Scripture  as  tbe  symbol  of 
ttrength,  might,  poxctrt  the  image  being 
drawn  from  animals  which  nsed  their 
horns  as  a  defence.  (Fs.  xviii.  2 ; 
IxxTlO;  Luke  i.  69;  Amuvi-lS;  Jer. 
xlviii.  25  ;  Lam.  ii.  3.)  Hence,  to 
"exalt"  tbe  born  of  any  one,  is  to 
strengthen  him,  to  increase  bis  power 
and  dignity.  (1  Sam.  ii.  10;  St. 
Ixxxix.  17;  xcii.  10;  exlviii.  14; 
Lam.  ii.  17 ;  Ps.  Ix^xix.  24 ;  cxii.  9 ; 
1  Sam.  iLI.)  To  ''lift  np  ones  horn," 
is  to  be  proud ;  ^Ps.  xxxt.  4,  6 ;)  "  to 
thrust  it  into  the  dust,"  is  to  be  hombled. 
(Job  xvi.  15.)  In  prophetic  vision, 
"  horns  "  are  put  tropically  for  latigt, 
powerful  princes,  kingdoms.  Tbe  "ten 
horns"  are  the  symbols  of  the  teit 
Syrian  kings  whien  arose  oat  o(  the 
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fonr  horni  orkiDedomiof  A1exaiider*a 
E'jGcewon ;  aod  the  little  hom  denotei 
Antiochtu  Epiphanei.  70811,  rii.  7, 
8,  24  ;  Tiii.  S,  23.)  la  Hab.  ill.  4,  tba 
term  "horn)"  denotes  njt  of  light 
"Sonf  of  i*oi7,"  detigoate  elephant*' 
tiuka.  (Exek.  xXTii.  16.]  The  term 
"  hom"  wu  ftlio  oaed  Sotpeak,  lunuiiil 
of  a  hill  or  monntnin.  (las.  *.  1 ; 
margin.)  The  "homa  of  the  altar" 
were  unctoariee,  to  which  the  inp- 
plianti  fled  for  lafetr.  (Pa.  cxriil. 
2T.)  Honu  of  metal  were  lome- 
timea  worn  bj  warrion  on  their  capa 
or  helmeta,  aa  a  armbol  of  power, 
authorilT,  orstrengta.  (Deot.  xxxiii. 
17 :  1  mnRi  zxii.  11 ;  2  Chroo.  xviii. 
lO.j  Some  of  the  females  of  Moniit 
Lebanon  and  Tjre,  wear  on  their  fore- 
head! the  tantow  or  horn,  which  givea 
them  a  wild  and  Gerce  appearance. 
Tbii  appendage  to  the  beaa-dreu  i« 
m^eof  paste-board,  tin,  EJIrer,  or  gold, 
according  to  the  wealth  of  the  different 
dasaea.  This  conical  tube  ia  gene- 
laUy  the  distiagniihed  badge  of  wife- 
hood, Mr.  Orabam  aari,  aome  ol 
them  are  more  than  one  En^liih  yard 
Id  length.  The  rank  ia  indicated  b; 
the  length ;  the  nobler  the  ladj,  tlie 
longer  the  hom.  A  lonp  reil  deacenda 
from  the  hom ;  and  this  incommodi- 
oas  appendage  is  not  alwaji  thrown 
uaide  on  retiring  to  reat. 

HOKNET.  The  Hebrew  word 
UiroA,  rendered  "  homet,"  gigniflei 
collectively  homeli,  uTfupi,  ao  called 
from  atrihng,  i.  a.,  tlinging.  (Ex.  xxiii 
S8;DenC -711.20; JoBb.xxir.l2.)  Some 
underatand  the  term  "  hometa,"  aa  a 
mabol  of  the  Itnor,  panic,  lent  from 
'  upon  the  enemy,  (tif  " 


bj  which  ther  were  agitated  and  pat 

to  flight,  aa  if  stnng  to  madneta.  (r 

3xiii.  27,  28 ;  Dent.  tu.  20, 23.)  Hi 


incline  to  the  literal  meaning, 
that  Jehovah  employed  this  well-known 
and  terrific  insect  in  driTin^  oat  the 
EiTites,  Canaanitea  and  Hittitei,  from 
before  tbe  Hebrewa.    .£lian  relates 


HOBOHAIU=(Mi>  Cdtienu.  A 
UoabiUsh  citT.  (Isa.  xt.  G  ;  Jer. 
xlriiL  8,  6,  S4.)  The  inhabitant*  ara 
called  "  HoroDitDB."    (Neb.  a  10, 19.) 


been  originallj  deriretl  by  the  Sgjp- 
lians,  from  high  Aaia.  (Oea.  xWii.  IT; 
Ex.  ix.  S ;  Dent.  xvii.  IS.)  The  He- 
brews employed  sereral  terma  to  de- 
note this  antmaL  Siij=a  horae;  (Gen. 
xliz.  17;  Josh.  xi.  4;  Job  xxxix.  19;) 
iujaA=a  mare;  (Sol.  Song  i.  9;) 
aii  I  n'm::  strong  ones,  mighty  ocea,  a 
korat  i  (Jer.  riii.  16 ;  il™.  3  j  1.  11 ;) 
parath  =  t  horse  for  riding,  a  itttdi 
(1  Kings  It.  2S:  Esek.  xxrii.  14;  Joel 
ii.  4  ;  ba.  xxTiii.  28 ;)  rdask-=A  horae 
of  a  fleeter  race,  a  ttitd,  eouritr ; 
(Mic.  i.  18 ;  1  Kings  It.  26 ;)  rtktb=a. 
neaat  for  riding,  a  chariot,  uso  horaei 
and  the  wamors  who  att  npon  the 
chariots ;  (Isa.  xxi.  7 ;  xxii.  7 ;  2  Sam. 
Tiii.  4  ;  X.  18 ;  2  Einsa  ii.  17 :)  rai«- 
miiJ;=a  mare.  (Eat.  viii.  10.)  Tbe 
pntriarch*  did  not  potsesi  horses ; 
and  after  the  departnre  of  the  He- 
brews from  Egyp^  JehoTah  expressly 
forbade  their  roler  to  procnre  them. 
(Dent.  «Tii.  16.)  The  Wbernaclo 
WBB  drawn  by  osen  in  the  desert. 
(Nam.  Tii.  8.)  Horses  and  war- 
chariots  wore  naed  by  the  Canaanilea 
and  Syrians ;  bat  the  Hebrews  honghed 
or  ham-atrnng  the  horaea  of  their 
enemies.  (Josh.  xi.  4,  6,  9  ;  2  Sam. 
Tiii.  4.)  Salomon  was  the  first  wbo 
established  a  cuTaliy  force  among  the 
Bcbrewa ;  he  also  carried  on  a  trade 
in  horses  "  ont  of  all  lands,"  tor  tho 
benefit  of  tbe  erown.    In  1  EiDgs  x. 
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28,  the  term  '*  linen-yarn,*'  onght  to 
haye  been  •*  a  band"  or  "  company : " 
"  And  a  company  of  the  king's  mer- 
chants brought  from  Egypt  a  com- 
pany ^of  horses  at  a  price."  (1  Kings 
X.  26,  29;  2  Chron.  ix.  25,  28.)  The 
Tyrians  obtained  horses  from  Ar- 
menia. (Ezek.  xxyii.  14.)  From  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  we  learn  that 
horses  were  principally  nsed  in  the 
war-chariots.  (Ex.  xiv.  9,  23.)  In 
the  sculptured  battle-scenes  represent- 
ing the  yictories  of  Sesostris  oyer 
nations  of  Central  Asia,  the  enemy'a 
armies,  as  well  as  the  foreign  allies 
of  Egypt,  are  abundantly  supplied 
with  horses,  both  for  chariots  and  for 
riders.  The  Assyrian  monuments 
also  giye  representations,  one  of  which 
we  give,  of  cayalry,  of  chariots,  with  war- 
riors standing  upright:  "their horses 
are  swifter  than  the  leopards,  and  are 
more  fierce  than  the  eyening  wolyes." 
(Hab.  i.  8 ;  Neh.  iii.  3 ;  Hos.  Xiy.  8 ; 
Ezek.  xxiii.  6 ;  xxyii.  20.)— See  Cha- 
niOT. 

HORSE-LEECH.  The  Hebrew 
word  ahkak  signifies  a  hech^  blood- 
BuckeTf  without  ^reference  to  distinc- 
tion of  species.  (Proy.  xxx.  15.) 
The  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  haye 
made  use  of  the  leech  for  medicinal 
purposes.  The  lake  Bitket-er-Ramy 
the  ancient  Phiala,  about  three  hours 
from  Baniasy  the  ancient  Csesarea 
Philippi,  is  said  to  be  so  crowded 
with  leeches,  that  a  man  can  gather 
6000,  or  even  8000,  in  a  day;  while 
the  fountain  at  Banias  is  not  infested 
by  a  single  leech.  This  reptile  is  so 
apt  an  emblem  of  insatiable  rapacity 
and  avarice,  that  it  is  said  to  have 
"two  daughters,  crying  give,  giye," 
i.  e.,  insatiable, 

HORSEMEN.— See  Chabiot. 

HOSAH=:a  refuge.  1.  A  place 
in  the  tribe  x>f  Asher.  (Josh.  xix. 
29.)  2.  A  descendant  of  Merari.  (1 
Chron.  xvi.  38  ;  xxvi.  10.) 

HOSANNA  =  save  now.  A  He- 
brew word  of  joyful  acclamation. 
The  people  cried  "Hosannah  to  the 
Son  of  David  *'=&e  now  propitious  to 
the  Son  of  David,  as  Jesus  entered 
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Jerusalem  in  triumph ;  I.  e.,  they  thus 
invoked  the  blessings  of  heaven  on 
Him  as  the  Messiah.  (Matt  xxi.  9, 
15;  Mark  xi.  9,  10;  John  xii.  18.) 
The  same  acclamation  is  supposed  to 
have  been  used  in  the  procession  at 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  (Ps.  cxviii. 
26,  260 

'ROSE A= deliverance,  safety.  The 
prophet  of  Ephraim,  the  son  of  BeerL 
He  lived  in  Samaria,  and  as  he  was 
coeval  with  Jeroboam  ii.,  kingof  Israel, 
Uzziah,  Jotham,  Abaz,  and  Hezekiah, 
kings  of  Jndah,  we  may  infer  that  he 
was  the  younger  contemporary  of 
Amos,  and  that  his  prophecy  embraced 
a  period  of  nearly  sixty  years,  from  b.c. 
785-724 ;  as  Shalmanezer  is  mentioned 
as  having  already  entered  the  kingdom 
of  Israel.  (Hos.  x.  14.)  The  first  three 
chapters  of  the  book  of  Hosea  contain 
a  series  of  symbolical  representations, 
directed  against  the  idolatries  of  Israel. 
The  chapters  are  chiefly  occupied  with 
denunciations  against  Israel,  and  espe- 
cially Samaria,  for  the  worship  of  idols 
which  prevailed  there.  The  general 
idea.  In  the  Divine  directions  to  the 
prophet,  seems  to  be  that  the  whole  is  a 
figurative  or  parabolic  representation 
or  illustration  of  the  consequences  of 
the  faithless  conduct  of  the  nation  to- 
wards Jehovah.  (Hos  i.  2 ;  iii.  1.) 
Apostacy  is  described  as  whoredom  and 
adultery,  and  the  same  representation 
is  carried  through  the  remaining  chap- 
ters, though  not  with  equal  prominence. 
Nor  can  it  be  without  good  reason  that 
prophet  mentions  Gomer,  propably  the 
daughter  of  Diblaim,  a  woman  gene- 
rally known  at  the  time  for  her  pro- 
fligacy, acting,  perhaps,  a  prominent 
fart  in  the  orgies  of  the  idolatrous 
sraelites.  The  names  mentioned  by 
Hosea  are  mere  personifications  of 
abstract  ideas,  relating  to  the  manner 
in  which  Jehovah  will  act  towards  the 
nation.  The  first  and  third  chapters 
are  written  in  prose.  The  remainder 
of  the  book  is  poetical,  although  the 
parallelism  is  not  always  carefully 
preserved.  Eichhom,  describing  the 
style  of  Hosea,  says,  "  The  elocution 
of  the  prophet  resembles  a  garland 
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composed  of  a  mnltiplicitj  of  flowers. 
Figures  are  entwined  with  figures; 
oomparisons  interwoven  with  com- 
parisons ;  metaphors  strung  on  meta- 
phors. He  plucks  a  flower  and  throws 
It  down,  in  order  directlj  to  pluck 
another.  Like  a  hee  he  flies  from 
one  flower-hed  to  another,  that  he 
maf  suck  his  honey  from  their  yaried 
juices.  Naturally  it  follows  that  his 
figures  sometimes  form  strings  of 
pearls ;  often  he  is  forced  to  approach 
to  allegory;  often  he  sinks  down  in 
obscurity." 

HOSEN.  The  Chaldee  word  pat- 
tish,  rendered  "  hosen/'  probably  sig- 
nifies an  under  garment,  perhaps 
drawers.  The  word  sarabtih,  rendered 
**  coats,"  may  signify  either  long  and 
wide  trowsen,  such  as  are  still  worn 
by  the  Orientals,  or  mantUs.  The 
word  carbehy  rendered  "  hats,"  desig- 
nates turbang,  or,  perhaps,  «/KiiZiiiiitf, 
cloaks.    (Dan.  iii.  21,  27.) 

HOSIIAI All = whom  Jehovah  he^- 
eth,  1.  A  man  mentioned  in  Neb.  xii. 
32.  2.  The  father  of  Jezaniah.  ( Jer. 
xlii.  1.)  3.  The  father  of  Azariah. 
(Jer.  xliii.  2.) 

HOSUAMA^whom  Jehovah  hcar^ 
€th,  A  descendant  of  king  David. 
(1  Chron.  iii.  18.) 

HO  SHEA  =  deliverance^  safety,  1. 
The  son  of  Elah,  and  the  last  of  the 
kings  of  Israel.  He  conspired  against 
Pekah,  his  predecessor,  and  slew  him 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Ahaz,  king  of 
Judah;  but  he  did  not  ascend  the 
throne  till  the  twelfth — or  as  some 
conjecture,  the  fourteenth  year  of  the 
same  reign,  tfter  an  anarchy  is  sup- 
posed to  have  continued  for  nine  years, 
from  B.C.  739  to  730.  (2  Kings  xv. 
30.)  Hence  the  twentieth  year  of 
Jotham  seems  to  mean  "In  the  fourth 
year  of  Ahaz,  in  the  twentieth  year 
after  Jotham  had  begun  to  reign.  (2 
Kings  XV.  80.)  Hoshea  imprudently 
attempted  to  shake  off  the  Assyrian 
yoke ;  he  imprisoned  the  Assyrian 
ofiicer  who  was  appointed  to  collect 
the  tribute,  and  formed  a  fruitless 
alliance  with  So,  kine  of  Egypt.  Upon 
this  Shalmanezer  laid  siege  to  Samaria, 
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and,  after  three  years,  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  city  and  destroyed  it,  in 
the  ninth  year  of  Hoshea's  reign,  b.  o. 
721.  (2  Kings  xv.  29,  80 ;  xvU.  1— 
6 ;  xviii.  1,  9,  10, 11 ;  Isa.  xxx.  1—7.) 
2.  A  ruler  of  the  Ephraimites  under 
David.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  20.)  3.  One 
of  the  Levites.  (Neh.  x.  23.)— 4.  See 
Joshua.. 

HOSPITALITY.  The  Mosaic  Uw 
made  express  provision  for  the  exer- 
cise of  hospitality.  (Lev.  xix.  33 ; 
Dent.  xiv.  29.)  It  was  considered  a 
privilege  to  grant  a  stranger  enter- 
tainment (Qen.  xviii.  3 ;  xix.  2 ;  Ex. 
ii.  20 ;  Judg.  xUi.  15 ;  xix.  21.)  As 
soon  as  he  arrived  he  was  furnished 
with  water  to  wash  his  feet;  (Gen. 
xviii.  4 ;  xix.  2 ;  1  Tim.  v.  10 :  re- 
ceived a  supply  of  needful  food  for 
himself  and  beast ;  (Gen.  xviii.  5 ; 
xxiv.  25  ;  Ex.  ii.  20 ;  Judg.  xix.  20 ;) 
enjoyed  courtesy  and  protection  from 
his  host ;  (Gen.  xix.  5 ;  Josh.  ii.  2 ; 
Judg.  xix.  23;)  and  did  not  depart 
empty-handed.  (Judg.)  xix.  5.^  The 
case  of  Sisera,  decoyed  and  slain  by 
Jael,  was  indeed  a  gross  infraction  of 
the  rites  and  duties  of  hospitality; 
(Judg.  iv.  18 — ^21 ;)  but  the  probabi- 
lity is  that  she  was  moved  by  a  Divine 
impulse  to  execute  the  deed  she  did. 
The  neglect  of  hospitality  was  con- 
sidered discreditable ;  and  any  inter- 
ference with  the  comfort  and  pro- 
tection of  a  guest  was  treated  as  c 
wicked  outrage.  (Job  xxxL  32;  Gen. 
xix.  4—11.)  In  the  Kew  Testament 
also,  the  practice  of  hospitality  is  en- 
joined. (Mark  x.  40,  42;  Bom.  xii. 
18 ;  1  Tim.  Ui.  2  ;  v.  19 ;  Tit  i.  8 ;  1 
Pet.  iv.  9.)  And  the  Apostle,  in 
reference  to  this  duty,  says,  "for 
thereby  some  have  entertained  angels 
unawares."  (Heb.  xiiu  1 ;  Gen.  xviii. 
1 ;  xix.  1.)  At  the  great  national  fes- 
tivals no  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem  con- 
sidered the  house  his  own ;  every 
house  swarmed  with  strangers;  and 
probably  a  large  proportion  of  visitors 
had  to  be  content  with  such  shelter 
as  tents  could  afford.  On  one  of 
those  occasions,  during  a  remarkable 
revival  of  religion  which  continued 
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for  lome  time,  the  foUowen  of  Chriflt 
^^had  all  things  common/*  tliat  is,  as 
to  lue,  bat  not  as  to  title.  (Acts.  ii. 
44 ;  Yi.  32,  85.)  The  early  Christians 
scarcely  ever  traTelled  wiuiont  letters 
of  communion,  which  testified  the 
parity  of  their  faith,  and  procored 
them  a  fayonrable  reception  whererer 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  was  known. 
As  there  were  neither  inns  nor  tavenis, 
the  practice  of  receiving  strangers  into 
one's  hoose,  and  giving  them  suitable 
entertainment,  has  always  been  regard- 
ed by  Oriental  nations  as  one  of  the 
highest  Tirtnes.  The  guest,  for  the 
entertainment  of  his  host,  repeats  the 
news  of  theconntiT,or  giyesanarration 
of  his  trarels.  The  stem  law  of  Arab 
hospitality  demands,  that  wheneyer  a 
guest  is  present  at  a  meal,  the  first  and 
best  portion  must  be  laid  before  the 
stranger ;  and  if  the  stranger  eat  eyen 
a  crust  of  bread  with  an  Arab,  he  is 
bound  to  treat  his  guest  as  a  friend ; 
and  to  defend  him,  eyen  at  the  hazard 
of  his  own  life.  The  guest  gives 
nothing  as  a  remuneration  when  he 
leaves.  To  offer  money  would  be 
taken  as  an  insidt ;  and  to  receive  it 
would  be  a  great  disgrace.— See  Ikx. 

HOSTS.— See  Akmibb. 

HOST  OF  HEAVEHr.  The  He- 
bsew  word  tzeboj  rendered  ''host," 
signifies  an  army,  men  of  war,  aoldiers; 
(1  Kings  xvi.  16 ;  2  Sam.  il.  8 ;  l^nm. 
zzxi.  82,  58;)  and  is  spoken  of  the 
angeUc  ho€tf  (1  King^  xzii.  19;  2 
Chron.  xviii.  18 ;  Fs.  ciiL  21 ;  cxlviii. 
2 ;  Luke  ii.  18 ;)  also  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stftrs— ''the  powers  of  the  hea- 
vens ;"  (Matt.  24,  29 ;  Job  XXxviii.  7 ; 
zxv.  5 ;  iv.  18 ;  Isa.  xxziv.  4 ;  xl.  26 ; 
xlv.  12 ;  Jer.  xxxiii.  22 ;)  which  were 
worshipped  by  idolatrous  nations. 
(Deut.  iv.  19 ;  zvii*  8 ;  2  Kinps  zvii. 
16 ;  xxi.  3,  5 ;  2  Chron.  zxziii.  8,  5 ; 
Jer.  ziz.  13  ;  Zeph.  i.  5 ;  Acts  vii.  42 ; 
Ban.  iv.  85.)  Jehovah  is  called  '*Lord 
Qod  of  hosts,"  t.  e.,  of  the  celestial 
armies,  embracing  both  angels,  and 
the  sun,  moon,  dhd  stars ;  (Gen.  zxzii. 
1,  2;  Josh.Y.  14,  15;Ps.  cul.  21 ;  Ixzx. 
4,  7, 14 ;  Jer.  t.  14 :  zzzviii.  17 ;  xliv. 
7;  Hoa.  xiL  5 ;  Am.  lii.  13 ;)  and  of  "sa-  , 
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baoth"=:ibf/s,  the  term  being  retained 
untranslated ;  (Bom.  ix.  29 ;  James  ▼ 
4;)  the  epithet  being  equivident  to 
'*  (Jehovah,  God  of  heaven."  (Gen. 
zxiv.  7;  2  Chron.  zxxvi.  23 ;  Job  zv. 
15;  Est.  i.  2 ;  Neh.  i.  4,  5;  Ps.  cxxzvi. 
26:  Dan.  ii.  18,  87 ;  Bev.  zi.  18.)  In 
Isa.  xxiv.  21,  **the  host  of  the  high 
ones,"  denotes  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical 
rulers.  So  also  "  the  host  of  heaven,-' 
evidently  means  those  persons  who 
occupied  places  of  power  and  trust  in 
the  ecclesiastical  arrangement  of 
Judea,  who  were  overthrown  and  put 
to  death  by  Antiochus  Epiphones,  b.  o. 
170.    (Dan.  viu.  10— 18.) 

HOSTAGE.  Conquered  kings  or 
nations  often  delivered  distinguished 
persons  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror 
as  hostages  or  security  for  the  payment 
of  their  tribute,  or  for  the  continuance 
of  their  subjection.  (2  Kings  xiv.  14 ;  2 
Chron.  zxv.  24 ;  Dan.  i.  6.) 

HOTHAM=a  seal,  signet  ring,  1. 
A  descendant  of  Aaher.  (1  Chron.  vii. 
82.)  2.  The  father  of  two  of  David's 
officers;  erroneously  rendered  "Ho- 
thaa."    (1  Chron.  zi.  44.) 

HOTHAN—See  Hothajc. 

HOTHm=sAaJb'Ro  off,  looking.  A 
son  of  Heman.    (1  Chron.  zzv.  4.) 

HOUB.  The  Hebrew  has  no  word 
for  hour ;  even  the  Chaldee  term  shaak, 
rendered  ''  hour,"  signifies  a  moment  oj 
time,  immediately,  (Dan.  iii  6,  15 ;  iv. 
19,  85 ;  v.  5.)  So  the  Greek  andLatin 
horcL,  render^  "  hour,"  properly  signi- 
fies a  timty  teason,  (Johnviii.  80 ;  Mark 
zUi.  82 ;  John  ii.  4,  21.)  The  natural 
divisions  of  the  day  were  morning, 
mid- day,  twilight,  and  night.  After 
the  captivity  the  Jews  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  artificial  diinsion 
into  hours ;  hence  an  kGur,  one  of  the 
twelve  equal  parts  into  which  the 
natural  day  was  divided.  (Mark  zv. 
25,  88,  84 ;  Luke  xxiii.  44:  John  xix. 
14 ;  Acts  ix.  8;  xvi.  Z^.)  In  Palestine, 
sunrise  was  the  first  hour,  mid-day  the 
sixth  hour,  and  sunset  the  twelfth  hour; 
but  the  length  of  the  hour  varied,  just 
as  the  sun  was  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
time  above  the  horizon.  At  the  equi- 
noxes the  hours  were  exactly  the  same 
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length  as  ours,  bat  in  midsummer, 
when  the  snn  rose  at  five  o'clock  and 
■et  at  seven,  twelve  Jewish  hoars  were 
eqoal  to  fourteen  of  oars ;  and,  in 
winter,  when  the  snn  rose  at  seven 
o'clock  and  set  at  five,  twelve  Jewish 
hours  would  be  equal  to  ten  of  ours. 
The  term  '*  hour"  is  also  osed  of  the 
hours  of  the  night,  as  counted  from 
■unset.  (Acts  xxiii.  28.)  The  hours 
of  the  day  were  probably  measured  by 
the  sun-dial ;  the  clepsydra  or  water- 
dock  may  also  have  been  employed. — 
See  Dat. 

HOUSE.  The  Hebrew  word  heih, 
translated  "house,"  also  signifies  a 
ient,  or  other  dwelling.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  constructed  their  temples 
of  stone;  other  public  and  private 
edifices  were  generally  of  sun-burnt 
bricks.  The  Babylonians  and  As- 
syrians built  their  temples  and  palaces 
of  sun-dried,  and  also  of  kiln-burnt 
bricks;  and  sometimes  faced  them  with 
stone.  The  houses  in  some  parts  of 
Bashan  were  built  of  large  squared 
blocks  of  basalt,  the  roofs  were  slabs 
of  the  same  material ;  even  the  doors 
and  window-shutters  were  of  stone, 
hung  upon  pivots.  Some  of  the  ancient 
cities  have  nundreds  of  these  houses, 
still  perfect  but  without  inhabitants. 
But  generally  throughout  the  East, 
private  dwellings  were  constructed  of 
sun-dried  bricks,  or  mud  walls,  reeds, 
a|id  rushes.  Such  houses  became  ap- 
propriate comparisons  of  the  fragility 
of  human  life;  (Job  iv.  19;)  hence  the 
expression,  ^  digging  through  houses," 
is  easily  accounted  for.  (Job  xxiv.  16; 
Ezek.  xii.  5;  Matt.  vi.  19.)  The  He- 
brews, on  entering  Canaan,  occupied 
the  houses  which  the  prerious  inhabi- 
tants had  built;  hence  the  region  is 
called  '*a  city  of  habitation."  (Fs. 
cvii.  4, 7.)  They  afterwards  constructed 
their  own  on  the  same  model,  with  the 
advantages  peculiar  to  those  they  had 
seen  in  Egypt.  In  later  times  the 
Hebrews  made  considerable  progress 
in  domestic  architecture.  (1  Kings 
vii.  1—12;  Jer.  xxii.  18,  U.)  It  would 
seem  that  the  mass  of  the  houses  in 
Palestine  were  such  as  are  now  seen  in 
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Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  Many  of 
them,  however,  are  of  hewn  stone,  with 
upper  stories.  Thejr  generalljr  occupy 
two,  three,  or  four  sides  of  an  inclosed 
court,  into  which  the  windows  of  the 
several  apartments  open  for  air  and 
light.  The  building  fronts  into  the 
quadrangle,  and  has  no  frent  to  the 
street,  unless  a  high  wall,  with  the 

{principal  entrance,  and  perhaps  * 
attice  above,  mav  be  so  called.  The 
court  has  generally  a  fountain  in  the 
centre,  and  is  often  planted  with  a  few 
trees.  A  verandah  screens  the  prin- 
cipal front  of  the  building,  and  has  a 
balustrade,  the  covering  of  which  is 
supported  by  pillars  of  wood.  (Ps. 
Ixxv.  3 ;  Prov.  ix.  1 ;  Gal.  ii.  9.)  The 
roofs  of  the  houses  are  fiat,  and 
covered  with  mould  or  a  prepared 
compost,  and  fenced  hj  a  parapet  or 
balustrade.  (Dent.  xxii.  8 ;  2  Agings 
i.  2.)  Many  domestic  offices  were 
performed,  and  business  of  import- 
ance was  occasionally  transacted  on 
the  house  top.  (Josh.  ii.  6;  I  Sanu 
ix.  25;  2  Sam.  xi.  2;  Isa.  xxii.  1; 
Matt  xxiv.  17 ;  Mark  xiii.  15 ;  Luke 
V.  17—26;  Acts  x.  9.)  The  houses 
in  Jerusalem,  and  some  other  parts 
of  Palestine  are  furnished  with  small 
domes  upon  the  flat  roofs,  which 
give  a  greater  elevation  and  an 
architectural  effect  to  the  ceiling  of 
the  room,  which  rises  within  them. 
The  floors  are  laid  with  tiles  or  slabs 
of  marble.  No  ancient  houses  had 
"chimneys;"  the  word  so  translated 
signifies  ''a  hole"  over  the  hearth, 
through  which  the  smoke  escaped. 
(Hos.  xiii.  8.)  In  better  houses,  the 
rooms  were  warmed  in  winter  by 
charcoal  in  braziers,  as  is  still  the 
practice.  (Jer.  xxxvi.  22 ;  Mark  xiv. 
54 ;  John  xviii.  18/)  The  doors  were 
of  wood,  made  double  or  folding; 
sometimes  of  stone,  and  moved  on 
pivots  inserted  into  holes  in  the 
threshold  below  and  the  lintel  above. 
They  were  secured  by  bars  of  wood ; 
(Dent,  iii.  5;  Judg.  xvl.  8;  Job 
xxxviii.  10;)  or  locks,  which  were 
merely  wooden  slides,  which  entered 
a  hole  in  the  door  post,  and  were 
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thence  secured  by  teeth  or  catcheE. 
The  key  was  of  a  very  simple  con- 
stmction.  (Sol.  Song  y.  4.)  The 
windows  had  no  glass;  they  were  only 
latticed,  and  thus  gave  free  passage  to 
the  air  and  light.  In  winter  the  cold 
was  excluded  by  veils,  or  by  shutters 
with  holes  through  them.  (1  Kings  yii. 
17 ;  Sol.  Song  ii.  9.)  In  some  modem 
houses  the  windows  are  of  glass ;  but 
they  are  not  well  adapted  to  a  warm 
climate.  Some  of  the  rooms  are  richly 
ornamented,  and  well  furnished,  es- 
pecially the  harem,  or  that  part  of  the 
nouse  inhabited  by  the  women.  The 
houses  hare  generiuly  a  gloomy  appear- 
ance from  the  street ;  as  they  are  so 
constructed  as  to  render  them  as  pri- 
vate as  possible.  Among  the  Hebrews 
the  dedication  of  a  house  formed  a 
ground  for  exemption  from  military 
service.  (Deut.  xx.  5.)  The  word 
^  house"  is  frequently  employed  in. the 
sense  of  "  family,"  including  servants, 
etc.,  "household;"  (Gen.  xii.  17; 
Acts  x.'2 ;  1  Tim.  v.  8;)  or  of  "race," 
or  "  lineage ;"  (2  Sam.  vii.  18  ;  Luke 
ii.  4;)  of  "property."  (1  Kings  xiii.  8.) 
Also  of  the  body,  as  the  dwelling  of 
the  soul.  (2  Cor.  v.  1.)  Heaven  is 
spoken  of  as  the  "house"  of  Ood. 
(John  xiv.  2^ 

n\]KKOK=-prescribedj  decreed  A 
Levitical  city  on  the  confines  of  Asher 
and  Naphtau.  (Josh.  xix.  84.)  In  1 
Chron.  vi.  75,  it  is  written  "  Hukok." 
It  is  probably  the  present  small  village 
Yakukf  between  Tiberias  and  Safed. — 
See  Helkath. 

HUL=ctrc/e.  A  Syrian  region,  so 
called  from  Hul,  the  son  of  Aram. 
rOen.  X.  28.)  It  is  now  called  Ard  el- 
Hulehy  near  the  Lake  Huleh — the 
Waters  of  Merom.    (Josh.  xi.  5.) 

HULDAH=u;ease/.  A  prophetess, 
the  wife  of  Shallum.  (2  Kings  xxii. 
14 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  22.)  She  "  dwelt 
in  Jerusalexh,  in  the  college,"  properly 
the  second  part f  i.  e.,  the  suburb  of  the 
city.    (Neh.  xi.  9  ;  Zeph.  i.  10.) 

fiUMILITT.  The  opposite  of  high- 

mindedness,  as  the  derivation  of  the 

word  imports,  and  one  of  the  cardinal 

graces  of  the  renewed  heart.    It  con- 
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sists  in  a  man's  not  thinking  of  himself 
more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think ; 
and  is  urged  with  great  force  upon  all 
who  profess  to  be  Christ's  disciples. 
^Matt.  xviii.  4.)  In  our  relation  to 
God,  humility  results  not  merely  from 
a  sense  of  dependence,  but  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  our  moral  defects  in  con- 
trast with  His  holiness  and  justice.  In 
humility,  even  our  Divine  Kedeemer, 
though  without  sin,  in  His  life  furnishes 
us  with  a  perfect  example;  and  the 
Scriptures  abound  with  promises  of 
grace  and  favour  to  the  humble,  and 
threatenings  of  sorrow  and  punishment 
to  the  proud.  (Prov.  xv.  88;  Isa, 
IvH.  16  ;  Ps.  Ixix.  82 ;  Phil.  ii.  8—8  ; 
James  iv.  6 ;  1  Pet.  v.  5,  6.)  A  sell- 
imposed  humility  is  the  caricature  of 
this  Christian  grace,  and  differs  not 
from  hjrpocrisy.    (Col.  ii.  23.) 

HUMTAH  =p/ac«  of  lizards,  or 
bulwark,  A  city  of  Judah.  (Josh. 
XV.  64.) 

HUNTING.  The  chase  of  wUd 
animals,  as  a  means  of  subsistence  and 
defence,  was  one  of  the  earliest  occu- 
pations of  mankind.  (Gen.  x.  9 ;  xxv. 
27, 28.)  The  monuments  of  'Ef^vpt  and 
Assyria  represent  a  variety  of  hunting 
scenes;  and  the  Hebrews  were  fully 
acquainted  with  the  different  methods 
employed  in  the  capture  of  game. 
Palestine  was  abundantlv supplied  with 
wild  animals,  wolves,  leopards,  wild 
boars,  antelopes,  bares,  etc.  (Ex.  xxiii. 
29;  Lev.  xvii.  16;  Deut.  vii.  22;  Prov. 
xii.  27.)  Moses  enacted  that  the  dam 
should  not  be  taken  with  the  young. 
(Deut.  xxii.  6,  7.)  Herds  of  deer  and 
other  beasts  of  chase  were  also  kept  in 

?arks  and  enclosures.  (1  Kings  iv.  28.) 
'he  implements  of  huntmg  were  usually 
the  bow  and  arrow,  the  spear  or  lance, 
the  javelin  and  the  sword.  They  em- 
ploved  dogs,  a  species  of  greyhound, 
ana  nets,  gins,  snares,  and  pitfals,  in 
which  lions  were  taken.  (Ezek.  xix. 
8.)  The  instruments  and  modes  of 
hunting  are  sometimes  used  figuratively 
to  indicate  the  wiles  of  an  adversary, 
great  danger,  or  impending  destruction. 
(Ps.  ix.  16 ;  Ivii.  6  ;  xci.  3 ;  xciv.  18 ; 
cxix.  85;  Prov.  xxvi.  27;  Isa.  xxiv.  17; 
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xlii.  23;  Jer.  t.  26;  zri.  16;  XTui.22; 
xlyiii.  44 ;  Am.  iu.  5.) 

HUFHAM=coaj<-8iaii.  A  son  of 
Benjamin.  (Num.  zxvi.  89.)  In  Gen. 
zlri.  21,  be  ii  called  "  Huppim."  His 
defcendanta  were  called  "Hnphamites." 
(Nnm.  xxtI.  89.) 

HUFPAH=a  covering.  One  of  the 
priests.    (1  Cbron.  jlxXy.  18.) 

HUPPiM=oor€rfnas.  1.  A  descend- 
ant of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  yii.  12, 15.) 
2^ — See  Htjphax. 

HUBsa  hoie.  1.  A  kins  of  Midian 
slain  br  the  Hebi»w8.  (Num.  xzxi. 
8 ;  JosL  xiii.  21.)  2.  The  hnsband  of 
Kiriam  and  brother-in-law  to  Moses 
and  Aaron.  (Ex.  xyii.  10^12 ;  xxiv. 
14»)  8.  A  son  of  Caleb.  (1  Chron.  ii. 
19,  60 ;  It.  1,  4 ;  compare  ii.  20 ;  Ex. 
xxxi.  2.^  4.  The  father  of  Bephaiab. 
(Neh.  iii.  9.)  5.  The  father  of  one  of 
Solomon's  officers.    (1  Kings  ir.  8.) 

HURAL— See  Hiddai. 

HURAM  =  no6/e,  hi^h-hom,  1.  A 
descendant  of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron. 
Tiii.  5.)    2. — See  Hiiuje. 

HUBI= vor^'cr  in  linen,  A  descend- 
ant  of  Gad.    (1  Chron.  y.  14.) 

HUSBAND.— See  Mabjujloe. 

HUSBANDRY.— See  Fabm. 

HUSBANDMAN.— See  Hibxuno. 

HUSHAH  =  Aas<e.  A  descendant 
of  Jndah;  (1  Chron.  ir.  4 ;)  also  called 
«*Shuah."  (1  Chron.  iy.  11.)  His 
descendants  were  called  **Hnshath- 
ites."  (2  Sam.  xxi.  18 ;  1  Chron.  xi. 
29 ;  XX.  4.) 

UVSHAl=hasting,  The  Archite, 
the  friend  and  allj  of  David.  (2  Sam. 
XT.  82 ;  XT].  16 ;  Josh.  xvL  2.) 

HUSHAMsAo^e.  Akingof  Edonu 
(Gen.  xxxyi.  34,  85 ;  1  Chron.  i.  45.) 

HUSHATHITE.— See  Husbak. 

HUSHIM=:Me  hoMting.  1.  A  term 
need  to  designate  the  sons  of  Asher. 
(1  Chron.  rii.  12.)  2.  One  of  the  wires 
of  Shaharaim.  (1  Chron.  riii.  8.)  8. — 
SeeSHUHAM. 

HUSKS.  The  Hebrew  term  zag, 
rendered  ^  bnsks,"  designates  the  «tra 
of  a  grape.  (Nnm.  tL  4.)  The  word 
tzMmj  rendered  <'hnak,"  signifies  a 
Sddb,  bag^  or  scn>.  (2  Kings  iv.  42.) 
The  term  **  husks"  is  also  gnren  as  the 
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translation  of  the  Greek  iroTAkeratiasa 
homsy  potU,  the  fruit  of  the  carob-tree, 
theCeratonia  sUiqua  of  lannsMS,  called 
by  the  Arabs  kharub ;  by  the  Greeks 
ibera<eta= bom- tree.  Of  the  "  bnsks,** 
t.  e.,  the  pods  of  this  tree  the  prodigal 
wonld  fain  haye  eaten.  (Lake  xr.  16.) 
The  carob-tree  is  an  erergreen;  and 
sometimes  grows  very  large;  and  bears 
slender  pods  or  capsnles,  six  or  eight 
inches  long,  curved  like  ahomorsicUe, 
containing  a  sweetish  pulp  and  several 
small  shining  seeds,  xhis  tree  is  com« 
mon  in  Palestine  and  Sjrria.  The  pods 
are  eaten  with  relish  by  the  common 
people;  and  are  used  extensively  by 
them  as  an  article  of  sustenance. 
Sometimes  they  are  steeped  in  water, 
and  afford  a  pleasant  drink.  Swine 
are  fed  upon  them  at  the  present  day. 
The  leaves  and  bark  of  the  tree  are 
nsed  in  tanning. 

HUZ = to  sink  in  the  sand.  The  son 
of  Nahor.    (Gen.  xxii.  21.) 

B.\JZZAB=zmadetofi>w.  This  word 
occurs  in  Nah.  ii.  7,  as  a  proper  name. 
Gesenius  joins  the  close  of  the  sixth 
with  the  opening  part  of  the  seventh 
verse,  and  renders  "The  palace  is  dis- 
solved and  made  to  flow,"  i,€^  the 
palaces  of  Nineveh  inundated  and  un- 
aermined  by  the  Tigris,  and  so  falling 
in  ruins.  Some  imagine  that  Assyria 
is  intended  as  tbe  r^on  watered  by 
the  upper  and  lower  Zab. 

HTMEN J&US  =  nuptials,  wutrriaae. 
Probably  a  native  of  Ephesus,  who 
apostatized  from  the  faith  of  thegospeL 
He  denied  the  doctrine  of  a  future  re- 
surrection of  the  body,  and  said  it  was 
already  accomplished.  (2  Tim.  iu  17, 
18.)  Paul  ''delivered  him  unto  satan,** 
i.e.,  excommunicated  him.  (1  Tim. 
i.  20.) 

HYMN.--See  Pbalms. 

HYPOCRITE.  The  Greek  word 
gpocrites,  rendered  "hypocrite,**  means 
A  stage 'pktger,  actor.  It  also  designates 
a  dissembier  in  respect  to  religion ;  one 
who  feigns  to  be  what  he  is  not  The 
hypocrite  has  not  put  off  the  old  man, 
but  put  the  new  man  upon  it.  (Matt, 
vi.  2,  6, 16 ;  xv.  7 ;  xXiiL  2—7 ;  xxiv. 
51 ;  Mark  vii.  6 ;  Luke  vi.  42 ;  zL  44  , 
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xii.  56 ;  xiii.  16;  xx.  20.)  The  Hebrew 
word  hhaneph,  rendered  "  hypocrite," 
siffnifiea  one  profane^  irnpious,  polluted, 
(Job  yiii.  18 ;  xiii.  16 ;  xr.  34 ;  xvii. 
8 ;  XX.  5 ;  xxxiv.  80  \  xxxtL  13 ;  Isa. 
xxxii.  6.) 

HYSSOP.  The  Hebrew  word  ezoh, 
like  the  Greek  yssopos^  translated 
«<  hyssop,"  designates  a  low  plant  or 
shrnb,  put  in  antithesis  with  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon.  (1  Kings  ir.  83 ;  Heb. 
ix.  19.)  It  was  indigenous  in  lower 
Egypt ;  (Ex.  xii.  22 ;)  in  the  wilder- 
ness ojf  Sinai;  (Lev.  xiy.  4,  6,  52; 
Knm.  xix.  6, 18 ;)  and  in  the  Ticinity 
ef  Jerusalem.  (John  xix.  29.^  The 
particular  plant  designated  by  the 
Hebrew  term  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained. The  monks  of  Sinai  call  the 
plantjVdSeA,  hyssop.  Dr.  Koyle  thinks 
that  the  hyssop  is  no  other  than  the 
caper-plant.  Others  consider  the  frag- 
rant zaHer^  a  species  of  thyme,77^^tu 
aerpvUum,  scented  almost  like  balm,  and 
Qsed  in  cooking,  to  be  the  Heorew 
ezob.  These  plants  growin  many  places 
in  Palestine  and  Syria,  also  in  Egypt 
and  on  Mount  Sinai.  Hjssop  was 
much  used  by  the  Hebrews  in  their 
ritual  purifications  and  sprinklings. 
(Ex.  xii.  22;  xxir.  6—8;  Lev.  xiv. 
4—62 ;  xvi.  14—18 ;  Num.  xix.  5—22.) 
It  was  the  symbol  of  purification. 
(Ps.  li  70  When  Jesus,  on  the  cross, 
cried  ^  I  thirst,"  the  guard  steeped  a 
sponge  in  vinegar,  and  laid  it  on  *' hys- 
sop," and  thus  held  it  to  His  mouth. 
(John  xix.  29.)  In  Matt,  xxvii.  48; 
and  Mark  xv.  86,  the  hyssop  is  not 
mentioned,  and  the  sponge  is  said  to 
have  been  pnt  upon  a  *'reea,"  probably 
a  staUc,  Le.,  a  branch  of  hyssop. 
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I  AM. — See  Jbhotah. 

IBHA'R=cho8en,  One  of  the  sons 
of  David.  (2  Sam.  v.  16 ;  1  Chron. 
xir.  6.) 

IBLEAM=coRst<fRtao  ihtpeoph,  A 
city  of  Manasseh ;  (Josh.  xvii.  11 ; 
Judg.  1.  27;  2  Kings  ix.  27;)  also 
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called  "Bileam"  =aforeignert  stranger; 
(1  Chron.  vl.  70;)  now  BeVameh, 

IBNEIAH=JeAoraA  wiU  huOd  vp. 
The  son  of  Jeroham.    (1  Chron.  ix.  8.) 

IBNUAH =JeAovaA  wiU  build  tqt. 
The  father  of  Beuel.    (1  Chron.  ix.  8.) 

IBRI=one  jTrom  htyond.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Merari.    (1  Chron.  xxiv.  27.) 

IBZANr^o/*  tin,  or  illustrious.  The 
tenth  judge  or  regent  of  the  Hebrews. 
He  was  of  Bethlehem ;  and  governed 
seven  years.  Nothing  remarkable  is 
related  of  him  except  that  he  had 
thirty  sons  and  thirty  daughters,  and 
they  were  all  married.    GTudg.  xii* 

8—100 

ICE.— See  Frost. 

ICHABOD =in^2oru>u5,  or,  where  is 
the  ghry  f  The  son  of  Phinehas,  and 
grandson  of  Ell.  (1  Sam  iv.  19—22 ; 
xiv.  3.) 

ICONiUM  =/7/ac0  o/the  image,  i.e^ 
Medusa's  image,    A  large  and  opulent 
city  of  Asia  Minor,  now  called  Abm'e^. 
It  lay  near  the  confines  of  Phrygia, 
Lycaonia,  and  Pisidia,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Taurus,  in  a  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile country,  about  260  miles  south* 
east  of  Constantinople,  and  about  120 
miles  inland  from  the  Mediterranean. 
Mountains  covered  with  snow  rise  on 
every  side,  excepting  towards  the  east, 
where  a  plain,  as  flat  as  the  desert  of 
Arabia,  extends  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  eye.    This  city,  formerly  the 
capital  of  an  extenslveprovince — ^pro* 
bably  of  Lycaonia — has  now  dwind* 
led    into  comparative  insignificancey 
and  exhibits,  upon  the  whole,  a  mourn- 
ful scene  of  desolation  and  decay.    It 
still  contains  about  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants,  chiefly  Turks.   (Acts  xiiL 
61 ;  xiv.  1,  19,  21 ;  xvi.  2 ;  2  Tim.  iiL 
11.)    In  1832,  on  the  great  plain  be- 
fore Konieh,  the  Turkish  army  was 
totally  defeated  and  dispersed,  by  the 
Egyptians   under   the   late  Ibrahim 
Pasha ;  but  the  interference  of  Bussia 
obliged  Muhammed  All  to  agree  to  the 
treaty  of  Kutayah,  and  the  Egyptian 
troops  repassed  the  Taurus  and  retired 
to  Syria. 

IDAL  AH= to  go  softly.    A  place  in 
Zebnlon.    (Josh.  xix.  16.) 
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IDBASH  =  honied.  A  descendant 
of  Judah.    (1  Chron.  iv.  3.^ 

IDDO  =  timely^  seasonable,  1.  A 
prophet  of  Judah,  who  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  Behoboam  and  Abijah.  (2 
Chron.  ix.  29 ;  xiL  15.)  His  book  is 
named  ilfic?rcwA="  Commentary,"  or 
"Exposition."  (2  Chron.  xiii.  22.) 
His  other  contributions  to  the  history 
of  his  country  are  called  "visions," 
and  "genealogies."  Some  suppose 
him  to  nave  been  the  prophet  sent  to 
Jeroboam  at  Bethel,  who  was  slain  by 
a  lion.  (I  Kings  xiii.  1—32.)  2.  The 
father  of  Ahinadab.    (1  Kings  iv.  14.) 

3.  A  descendant  of  Gershon.  (1  Chron. 
Ti.  21.)  4.  The  grandfather  of  Zecha^ 
riah,  the  prophet.  (Zech.  i.  1,  7 ;  Ezra 
v.  1 ;  vi.  14 ;  Neh.  xii.  4,  16.)  The 
original  of  the  following  names  are 
different:  5.  lDDO=m{sforlune.  A  chief 
of  the  Nethinim.  (Ezra  viii.  17—20.) 
6.  lDDO=/oi;in^.  A  chief  of  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  (1  Chron.  xxvil.  21.) 

IDLE.  The  Greek  words  remaarpon, 
rendered  "idle  word,"  properly  signify 
enmtif  and  vain  words,  false,  insincere, 
(Matt.  xii.  36.)  They  denote  the  empty, 
inconsiderate,  insincere  language  of  a 
man  who  says  one  thing  and  means 
another. 

IDOLATBY.  Any  image,  figure, 
or  creature,  to  which  religious  homage 
is  paid,  is  an  idol.  As  the  Hebrews 
had  no  name  descriptive  of  the  idea 
signified  by  idolatry,  they  designated  it 
by  the  terms  "evil,"  a  "lie,"  "nothing," 
"  vanity,"  or  "abomination."  (Ps.  xl. 
4 ;  Am.  ii.  4 ;  2  Kings  xvii.  15 ;  xxiii. 
13 ;  1  Cor.  viii.  4.)  Idolatry,  or  the 
rendering  to  creatures  the  homage 
which  is  due  only  to  Jehovah,  was 
prevalent  at  a  very  early  period  of  the 
world;  and  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  it  was  common  before  the  deluge. 
(Gen.  vi.  12.)  All  sorts  of  figures  or 
representations  formed  and  set  up  with 
the  intention  of  paying  superstitious 
worship  to  them,  is  expressly  forbidden. 
(Gen.  xxxi.  19  ;  Ex.  xx.  8,  4 ;  xxxii. 

4,  5 ;  Deut.  xxix.  XZ.)  Whoever  in 
the  Hebrew  nation,  over  which  Jeho- 
vah was  King,  worshipped  another 
god,  or  practised  any  superstitions,  by 
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this  venr  act  renounced  his  allegiance 
to  his  King,  and  deserted  to  another. 
He  committed  high  treason,  and  was 
properly  considered  a  public  criminal. 
Death,  therefore,  was  the  just  punish- 
ment of  idolatry  and  its  kindred  arts, 
magic,  necromancy,  and  soothsaying ; 
and  also  of  inciting  to  idolatry.  (Lev. 
xix  31;  XX.  6;  Deut.  xiii.  2 — 12;  xvii. 
26.)    The  ancient  Hebrews  had  no 
peculiar  form  of  idolatry;  but  they 
frequently  imitated  the  superstitions 
of  other  nations.     (Gen.  xxxi.  30; 
Josh.  xxiv.  23  ;  Judg.  ii.  11,  12  ;  viii. 
27 ;  xvii.  5  ;  xviii.  30,  31.)    Solomon, 
seduced  by  complacence  to  his  strange 
wives,  caused  temples  to  be  erected  in 
honour  of  their  ^ods,  and  himself  im- 
piously offered  incense  to  them.  .  (1 
Kings  xi.  5—7.)    Under  the  reign  of 
Ahiu),  idolatry  reached   its  greatest 
height;  and  tne  impious  Jezebel  en- 
deavoured to  extinguish  the  worship 
of  Jehovah.     Even  the  sacrifice  of 
children,  forbidden  as  it  was  under  the 
most  severe  and  summary  penalties, 
was  very  common.    (Lev.  xx.  2  ;  Jer. 
▼ii.  31 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  21.)    The  rites  of 
idolatry  were  generally  impure  and 
obscene  in  the  highest  degree.    The 
priests  and  the  gods  were  alike  the 
slaves  and  the  patrons  of  the  most 
scandalous  and  filthy  practices,  and 
hence  the  word  "  whoredom"  is  often 
used  in  Scripture  as  synonymous  with 
idolatry.    Indeed,  the  present  state  of 
the  heathen  world,  as  it  is  represented 
by  our  own  missionaries,  who  have 
seen  and  heard  with  their  own  senses, 
shows  conclusively  that  debasement  of 
mind,  utter  alienation  of  the  heart  from 
everything  pure  and  holy,  the  grossest 
immoralities,  and  the  most  licentious 
practices,  are  inseparable  from  idola- 
try.   (Bom.  i.  22,  23.)    But  when  we 
regard  idolatry  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  as  consisting  not  merely  in  the 
external  worship  of  false  gods,  but  in 
the  preference  of,  and  devotion  to, 
something  else  than  the  Most  High, — 
how  many  professing  Christians  must 
then  fall  under  this  charge  ?  Whoever 
loves  this  world,  or  the  pursuits  of 
wealth,  or  honour,  or  ambition,  and 
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for  these  forgets  or  neglects  God  and 
Christ ;  such  an  one  is  an  idolater  in 
as  bad  a  sense,  at  least,  as  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  and  cannot  hope  to  escape 
an  awful  condemnation.  (CoL  iiL  5.)-— 
See  Gods. 

IDUMEA.— See  Edom. 

IGAL  =  whom  God  will  avenge,  or 
redeemer.  1.  One  of  the  twelve  spies. 
rNum.  xiii  7.)  2.  One  of  king  Darid's 
ciistinguished  officers.    (2  Sam.  JLxiii. 

IGDALIAH=whom  Jehovah  will 
make  great.  The  father  of  Hanan. 
(Jer.  xxxY.  4.J 

IGEAL=:whom  God  will  avei^ge,  or 
redeemer,  A  descendant  of  David.  (1 
Chron.  iii.  22.) 

lLM.=-ruinSf  rMish,  1.  A  town  of 
Judah.    (Josh.  xv.  2y.)    2. — See  IJB- 

ABAKIM. 

IJE-ABABIM  =  ruins  or  heaps  of 
Abarim,  A  town  near  the  desert,  on 
the  southern  quarter  of  Moab.  (Num. 
xxi.  11 ;  xxxiii.  44.)  In  Num.  xxxiii. 
45,  it  is  called  '^lim." 

IJOJ^^  waters,  A  fortified  city  in 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  (I  Kings  xv. 
20 ;  2  Chron.  xvi.  4 ;  2  Kings  xv.  29.) 
The  ruins  at  the  top  and  round  the 
base  of  TelDibbin,  in  the  northern  part 
of  Merj  AyxLa^^meadow  of  waters,  a 
small,  but  very  beautiful  plain,  not  far 
from  the  Waters  of  Merom,  are  suppos- 
ed to  indicate  the  site  of  Ijon.  It  is 
not  difficidt  to  recosnise  the  Hebrew 
Jjon  in  the  Arabic  Ayun, 

IKKESH  =  perverse,  or  deceiving. 
The  father  of  Ira.  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  26; 
1  Chron.  xi.  28.) 

lliAl=iSupreme,  or  fulfilled.  One  of 
David's  warriors.  (I  Chron.  xi.  29.) 
In  2  Sam.  xxiii.  28,  he  is  called  "Zal- 
mon." 

ILLYRICUM.  A  country  of  Eu- 
rope, lying  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Adriatic  Gulf.  It  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Alps,  on  the  south  by 
Epirus,  and  on  the  east  by  Macedonia 
and  Moesia.  TRom.  xv.  19.)  It  was 
anciently  divided  into  Liburnia,  now 
Crotia,  on  the  north;  and  Dalmatia on 
the  south,  which  still  retains  its  name. 
The  limits  of  Hlyricum  appear  to  have 
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varied  at  different  times.  The  Austrian 
portion  of  this  region  is  now  called 
JUuria. 

IMAGE.— See  Idolatbt. 

IMAGE  OF  GOD.  According  to 
the  most  ancient  Becord,  the  ancestor 
of  the  human  race  was  created  "in 
the  image  and  after  the  likeness  of 
God."  (Gen.  L  26,  27.)  The  terms 
|4mage*'and  "likeness,"  thus  employed 
in  reference  to  man  in  his  pristine  state, 
would  seem,  from  two  classes  of  pass* 
ages  where  they  occur,  to  refer  to  the 
natural  and  moral  similitude  of  the 
Most  High.  The  natur^  image,  in 
which  Adam  was  created,  is  the  im- 
mortal soul  or  mind,  possessing  those 
exalted  faculties  which  gave  him 
supremacy  over  the  inferior  creatures, 
and,  in  some  measure,  assimilated  him 
to  his  Maker — a  resemblance  which  all 
inen  still  possess  as  the  necessary 
endowment  of  human  nature.  (Gen.  ix. 
6;  James  iii.  9;  1  Cor.  xi.  7;  Acts  xvii. 
28, 29.)  The  moral  likeness  is  the  state 
of  mind,  with  which  the  first  man  was 
endowed  immediately  on  his  creation, 
which,  according  to  his  capacity,  adum- 
brated the  character  of  his  Creator. 
This  moral  perfection,  with  which 
Adam,  in  his  pristine  condition,  was 
endowed,  comprehended  holiness  in 
the  will,  knowledge  in  the  understand- 
ing, rectitude  in  the  affections,  and  such 
an  entire  harmony  in  all  his  faculties 
that  his  members  were  obedient  to  his 
affections — his  affections  to  his  will — 
his  will  to  his  understanding — his 
understanding  to  the  Divine  law,  and 
was  the  result  of  the  ind%velUng  and 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his 
mind,  sustaining  the  inner  or  spiritual 
life,  and  constituting  his  body  the 
temple  of  God.  (Col.  iii.  10;  Eph.  iv. 
24.)  This  state  of  mind  he  subse- 
quently forfeited  by  disobedience ;  he 
was  deprived  of  primitive  holiness; 
and  "  the  flesh,"  i.  e.,  the  inferior  and 
animal  principles,  given  to  be  servants 
became  the  masters  of  the  mind.  Thus 
deprived  of  that  moral  perfection, 
which  pre-eminently  constituted  the 
Divine  similitude,  all  his  descendants 
are  bom,  not  after  the  likeness  of 
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God,  but  in  tliat  of  Adam.  TOea.  y. 
3.)  The^  are  all  by  nature  aestitnte 
of  primitive  holiness,  thej  "bear  the 
image  of  the  earthy;"  and  thej  most 
be  ''renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their 
minds"  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  before 
they  can  "bear  the  image  of  the  hea- 
venly."   (John  lii,  6— 7;  1  Cor.  xv. 

44-490 

IMLAH^makeM  full.  The  father 
of  Micaiah ;  (1  Kings  xzii.  8,  9 ;)  also 
written  "Imla."  (2  Chron.  xviii.  ^^ 

IMMANUEL=(?o(/  with  u$.  The 
eymbolical  and  prophetic  name  of  a 
child.  (Isa.  vii.  14  ;  viii.  8.)  In  Matt, 
i.  2,  8,  "Emmannel"  is  appropriately 
applied  to  the  Messiah,  who,  as  having 
united  the  Divine  with  the  human 
nature,  is  "  God  with  ns  f  and,  as  our 
Bedeemer,  is  "  God  on  onr  side."— See 
ViRonr. 

IMMEB = loquacious f  or  lojhf.  1 .  One 
of  the  priests.  (1  Chron.  ix.  13 ;  xxiv. 
14;  Esr.  ii.  37 ;  Jer.  xx.  1.)  2.  Appar- 
ently a  place  from  which  some  of  the 
exiles  returned  to  Jerusalem.  (Ezr.  ii. 
69 ;  Neh.  vii.  61.) 

IMMORTALITY.  A  state  of  being 
not  subject  to  decay  or  death.  The 
Greek  word  atharuuia  signifies  freedom 
from  death,  properly  rendered"  im- 
mortality." It  is  ascribed  to  Christ, 
"  who  onljfhath  immortality."  (1  Tim. 
vi.  16.^  So  at  the  resurrection,  ''this 
mortal  must  put  on  immortality."  (1 
Cor.  XV.  63,  64.)  The  Greek  word 
aphtkarsiof  rendered  '*immortal,"8iffni- 
fies  "incorruptible."  It  is  ascribed  to 
God,  who  is  *'  the  King  eternal,  incor. 
mptible,  invisible."  (1  Tim.  i.  17.) 
Christ  "hath  brought  life  and  im- 
mortality, properly  incomtptibility  to 
light :"  t.  €.,  revealed  to  us  the  certainty 
of  a  future  state  of  existence.  (2  Tim. 
i.  10.)  So  also  at  the  resurrection, 
''this  corruptible  must  put  on  incormp- 
tibiUty."  (1  Cor.  xv.68, 54.)  Believers 
are  represented  as  earnestly  seeking 
for  ''glory,  and  honour,  and  immor- 
tality—properly incomtptihilitu-'-nnd 
eternal  life."  (Bom.ii.  7.>-See  Death. 

IMNA=ile  kem  baick,  cautious,  A 
descendant  of  Asher.  (1  Chron.  viLd5.) 

IMKAH  =  ^oo(f  fortuns.     1.    The 
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father  of  Kore.    (2  Chron.  xzxL  14.) 
2. — See  JiMWAH. 

IMPUTE.  The  Hebrew  word 
hhashah^  and  the  Greek  word  logtMomaiy 
rendered  "to  reckon,"  ''toeoQnt,"and 
to  "impute,"  are  employed  in  desi^ 
nating  any  action,  word,  or  thing,  as 
imputed  or  reckoned  to  a  penong  and 
in  all  these,  it  is  uniformly  one's  ovm 
doings,  words,  or  actions,  and  not  those 
of  another,  which  are  imputed.  (Gen. 
XV.  6 ;  Ps.  cv.  81 ;  Num.  xxv.  6 ;  2  Sam. 
xix.  19;  Ps.  xxxi.  2;  Lev.vlL  18;  xvii. 
4;  Num.  xviii.  27;  Prov.  xxvii.  14;  3 
Cor.  V.  19;  2  Tim.  iv.  16;  Bom.  iv. 
3—28;  V.  14—16;  Gal.  iiL  6;  James iL 
23.)  In  the  Scriptures  there  is  not  one 
assertion  that  Adam's  sin,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  Christ's  righteousness,  on 
the  other,  is  imputed  to  us.  Should 
it  be  said,  'however,  that  the  sin  or 
righteousness  of  one  person,  not  the 
evil  or  sood  actions  themselves,  but 
the  legal  results  of  them,  are  imputed 
to  another,  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able ground  of  complaint;  inasmuch 
as  all  are  involved  in  the  conseouences 
of  Adam's  transgression,  and  all  derive 
benefits  from  the  Bedeemer's  sacrifice. 
That  all  men  are  born  destitute  of 
original  righteousness,  or  in  other  words 
with  a  disposition  that  will  g|enerallv,  if 
not  always,  lead  them  to  sin,  in  their 
acts  of  a  moral  nature,  before  they  are 
regenerated,  and  that  this  state  of  things 
is  brought  upon  us  bv  Adam's  fall,  is 
certain ;  but  his  conduct  is  never  im- 
puted to  us,  nor  are  we  liable  to  punish- 
ment for  his  transgression.  Thonffh 
we  suffer  now  in  consequence  of  the 
first  act  of  disobedience,  yet  it  is  im- 
possible to  impeach  the  equity  of  the 
Divine  procedure,  since  no  man  snif  ers 
any  loss  or  injury  ultimately  by  the  sin 
of  Adam,  but  by  his  own  wilful  obsti- 
nacy. The  restorative  provision  in 
the  'Htbounding  of  grace,"  by  Christ 
Jesus,  has  plac^  before  aU  men,  npon 
their  believing,  not  merely  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  and  injury  sustained 
by  Adam,  but  infinitely  higher  bles»* 
ings,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  than  were 
foref eited  by  him.  Frcmi  Bom.  iv.  8| 
it  is  evident  that  the  expresdons,  "im- 
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pntation  of  righteoiunefls,^'  **  non-im- 
putation of  Bin,"  and  ''connting  faith 
for  righteousness,"  all  signify  the  same 
thing,  as  "justification"  or  **forgiyene8s 
of  sin." 

ISiBAH =re/rac/ory.  A  descendant 
of  Asher.    (I  Chron.  vii.  36.) 

lSILBl=€loquenL  1«  A  descendant 
of  Jndah.  (1  Chron.  ix.  4.)  2.  The 
father  of  Zaccnr.    (Neh.  iii.  2.) 

INCENSE.  A  perfome  humt  in 
sacrifices  for  fumigations.  The  Hehrew 
words  ketoreih  sammumy  rendered  **8  weet 
incense,"  denote  fragrant  incense,  or 
the  "perfume" composed  of  tho  several 
aromatics  noticed  in  Ex.  xxx.  84.  The 
preparation  of  this  perfume  for  com- 
mon use  was  forhidden.  It  was  humt 
on  the  altar  of  incense;  and  on  the  day 
of  atonement,  the  high  priest  entered 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  with  this  incense 
burning  in  his  censer,  and  the  smoke 
which  arose  from  it  prevented  his  look- 
ing with  too  much  curiosity  on  the 
glory  which  slione  from  between  the 
cherubim.  (Ex.  xxx.  7, 84-38 ;  xl.  27  ; 
liCv.  iv.  7;  X.  1;  xvL  tS,  13;  Num.  iv. 
16.)  The  Hebrew  wordfe6onaA,  rendered 
*' frankincense,"  i  e.,  frte  or  liberal 
incense,  which  formed  one  of  the  in- 
gredients of  the  incense,  is  a  vegetable 
resin,  obtained,  perhaps^  from  several 
odoriferous  plants  or  trees,  found  in 
Arabia ;  (Isa.  Ix.  6 ;  Jer.  vi.  20 ;)  and 
also  in  Palestine.  (SoL  Songir.  6, 14.) 
The  odorous  gum  now  callra  olibianum 
or  ^^frankincense,"  is  obtained  by  in- 
cisions in  the  bark  of  a  tree  ol  the 
turpentine-bearing  famitj,  known  by 
the  name  of  &$wdSa  unaU^,  or 
thuri/era,  whieh  is  common  in  India. 
(Lev.  ii.  1,  2,  16,  16;  r,  II;  vi.  15; 
Num.  V.  15;  Isa.  xliii.  23;  Ixvi.  3; 
Lake  L  9;  Ex.  xxx.  84.)  The  term 
"incense"  also  denotes  the  savour  of 
the  sacrifices  offered  on  the  altar.  (Lev. 
i.  9,  17;  1  Sam.  ii.  16;  Ps.  Ixvi.  15; 
Isa.  i.  13 ;  Ezek.  xx.  41 ;  Eph.  v.  2 ; 
Phil.  iv.  18.)  The  smoke  ascending 
morning  and  evening  from  the  altar  of 
incense,  was  the  symbol  of  prayer.  (Ps. 
exU.  2 ;  Mai.  i.  11 ;  Lnke  i.  10 ;  Bev. 
T.  Sjviii  8,  4^ 

INDIA,  llie  Hebrew  word  Hod- 
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duj  is  the  old  Persic  Hidhus,  from  the 
Sanscrit  Sindhtu^XYL^  land  of  Sind, 
t.e.,  India.  The  Persian  king  is  de- 
scribed as  reigning  "  from  India  unto 
Ethiopia ;"  this  fixes  the  extent  of  the 
Persian  dominions  eastward.  (Est.  t. 
1 ;  viii.  9.)  This  region  is  not  to  be 
understood  of  Hindostan,  but  of  the 
country  surrounding  the  Indus,  tho 
Punjab  and  perhaps  Scinde.  The  in« 
habitants  of  Arabia  Felix,  in  very 
early  times,  carried  on  a  commerce  with 
India  in  spices,  and  other  foreign 
products.  From  the  products  mention- 
ed in  1  Kings  x.  22,  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  Solomon  had  ships  which 
traded  with  India.  The  region  beyond 
the  Indus  became  better  known  after 
the  conquests  of  Alexander.  (1  Mace, 
viii.  8.) 

INGATHERING,  Feast  of.— See 
TAnsnyACLEs,  Feast  of. 

INHERITANCE.  The  Land  of 
Canaan  was  divided  by  lot  for  an 
inheritance  among  the  Hebrews,  ac- 
cording to  the  tribes,  and  to  the  num- 
ber and  size  of  the  families  in  each 
tribe ;  so  that  each  individual  obtained 
a  heritage.  (Josh,  xiii — xxii.)  Fortf- 
eight  cities  were  then  assigned  to  the 
Levites.  (Num.  xxxiii.  50;  xxxiv.  1 : 
XXXV.  1.)  The  division  of  the  land 
was  made  by  a  board  of  commission- 
ers under  Joshua  and  Eleazer ;  although 
an  exact  survey  was  not  made  till  some 
time  after  the  allotment.  (Josh,  xviii. 
4,  5.)  The  estates  thus  alloted  would 
descend  to  posterity ;  not  so  much  the 
inheritance  of  their  fathers,  as  that 
which  Jehovah  had  immediately  as- 
signed tor  them.  A  Hebrew  could  say, 
"The  Lord  is  the  portion  of  mine 
inheritance  and  of  my  cup;  Thou  main- 
tainest  my  lot.  The  lines  are  fallen 
to  me  in  pleasant  places ;  I  hare  a 
goodly  heritage."  (Ps.  xvi.  6.  6.)  The 
inheritance  thus  acquired  was  never 
to  leave  the  tribe  to  which  it  belonged. 
An  heiress  was  not  allowed  to  marry 
out  of  her  own  tribe,  lest  the  property 
should  pass  by  her  marriage  into 
another  tribe.  (Num.  xxvii.  & — 11 ; 
xxxvi.6 — 12.)  The  land  was  Jehovah's 
and  no  man  could  finally  alienate  any 


Mrt  of  the  TAi^Kt*'  mlieritaTice.  (1 
EiDgB  xxi.  S.^  Erery  filiieth  ;eiir, 
irhataTer  land  had  baea  sold,  retoraed 
to  iU  former  owner.  Hence  die  ralua 
and  price  of  land  Datnrall;  roie 
In  proportion  to  the  nnmber  of  jear» 
that  were  to  elapae  prior  to  the  enaa- 
ing  fiftieth   or   jubilee-jear.      These 

SroTlaiona  in  reference  to  land  ren- 
ered  a  nil!  superfluoua,  excepting  for 
£;r(onal  property.  (Dent.  uu.  16.] 
ul  these  laws  were  great]/  modified, 
or  eren  annalled,  when  (be  Jews  lost 
their  country.  (Lnke  xii,  13;  xt.  13, 
13.)  From  the  ancient  diriaion  of  the 
luid  of  Promise  Into  inheritances,  the 
kingdom  of  heaven '  i«  called  an  "  in 
heniance."  (Col.  i.  12;  Eph.  i.  11—14 
1  Pet.  i.  4.)~See  Fih»t  Bobm 

INIQL'ITY.  The  want  of  equity 
Injustice;  whatever  is  done  regai^lesi 
of  the  law  of  God.  Sin  is  the  tram 
grestion  of  the  law ;  iQiquitj  is  a  con 
tempt  or  disregard  of  the  law.  (Gen 
XV,  16 ;  Ps.  li.  2,  8  ;  ciii.  10.)  Jehovah 
ia  said  to  "  visit  the  iniquity  of  the 
fathers — i.e.,  its  legal  resnlu — upon  the 
children  of  them  that  hateHlm."  (Ex 
X2.  G.)  For  the  priesta  to  "  bear  the 
iniquity,"  is  to  aialie  the  expialion 
which  is  the  prerequisite  to  forgive 
neas.  (Ex.  88 ;  Lev.  i.  17 ;  laa.  liii.  6.) 

INK.  The  common  ink  was  made 
ol    water,  pulverized    charcoal,   and 

Sm.  Other  substances  were,  doubt 
a,  used  both  for  writing  and  for  col 
curing  matter.  (Num.  v.  23;  Jer 
xxxvi.  1$ ;  3  Cor,  iii.  8 :  2  John  12.) 
The  Egyptians  frequently  wrote  with 
reddish  ink.  Theprolesacd  writers,  or 
scribes,  ia  the  East,  usually  carry  the 
"inkhom"  and  pen,  or  lecd  tube  in 
their  Birdie.    (Eiek.  is.  2.) 

INN,  The  Hcbrevr  word  ma/on 
tendered  "inn,"  like  the  Greek  word 
tataluma,  signifies  a  place  where 
tTATeliers  lodge,  either  in  the  open  air 
or  tinder  a  roof,  a  lodging  place,  inn,  a 
midaJiA  or  caraeanterat.  (Gen.  xlii 
27 ;  xl.  21  i  Ex.  iv.  24,  Luke  ii.  7.)  So 
the  Greek  votdpandocAeion,  rendered 
an  inn,"  signifies  aplacewAereallare 
Ttcaitd,  a  menitl,  Han.  (Luke  x.  84  ) 
Cararanserais  nr  tfian.  !.,  .k.  -c:./ 


are  generally  large  square  bnildingi,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  an  area  or  open 
place.     They   are  generally  built  at 

E roper  distances  upon  the  road ;  and 
ave  commonly  one  storey  above  the 
rund  floor,  used  for  lodgings ;  the 
er  serves  for  the  storing  of  goods. 
In  everjr  Tillage  in  Syria  and  Palestine, 
there  is,  at  least,  one  public  room, 
called  anien«/ or mfda/ol— guestroom, 
devoted  to  the  entertainment  of  stran- 
gers, by  the  inhabitants,  without  the 
expectation  of  a  reward.  The  Greek 
word  iatuluma  is  rendered  "guest- 
chamber  (Mark  i  v  14  Luke, 
IX  11  )  Inns  such  as  we  have  in 
Europe  are  unknown  tn  the  East,  ex- 
cept ng  where  thej  hare  ar  sen  from 
European    intercourse —Bee    Hosfi- 
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INSCRIPTION  Intheeailyages, 
memoranda  of  remarkable  events  were 
inscribed  on  monuments  of  stons. 
(Jobxix,24.)  The  "  two  tables  of  tha 
testimony  "  were  written  by  the  flngw 
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of  Ood  upon  stone.    (Ex*  xxxi.  18; 
zxxii.  15, 16, 19.)  And  Moses  inscribed 
the  law  upon  stones,  and  set  them  np 
in  Mount  Ebal.  ^Deut.  xxTii.  28 ;  Josh. 
Tiii.30.^  The  ancient  Egyptians  covered 
the  walls  of  their  palace- temples  with  re- 
liefs ;  and  on  some  of  them,  as  well  as  on 
the  statnes,  sphinxes,  and  obelisks,  are 
exhibited    hieroglyphic    inscriptions, 
which  are  important  as  historical  docu- 
ments, and,  in  several  instances,  have 
confirmed  the  statements  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  Bossetta  stone,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  was  the  key  to  the  re- 
covery of  the  mode  of  readingthe  hiero- 
glyphics.   This  monument  is  a  block 
of  black  basalt,  having  three  inscrip- 
tions— in   hieroglyphic,   and  demotic 
or  enchorial,  which  was  the  writing 
of  the  country,  also  a  Greek  translation. 
The  inscription  was  made  about  b.  c. 
196 ;  and  contains  a  statute  decreeing 
an  apotheosis,  or  place  among  the  gods, 
to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  then  in  the 
ninth  year  of  his  reign.    The  ancient 
Assyrians  also  inscribed  memorable 
events  on  their  monuments,  on  slabs 
of  stone,  tablets  of  clay,  bricks,  and 
other  durable  materials.      Such  in- 
scriptions are  frequently  found  trilin- 
Sual — in   Assyrian    or    Babylonian, 
[edian,  and  Persian ;  and  are  written 
in  the  cuneiform  character,  the  differ- 
ent alphabets  of  which  mainly  vary 
from  each  other  by  a  different  arrange- 
ment of  the  arrow-heads  or  wedges  of 
which  the  letters  are  composed.    Some 
of  the  Persian  inscriptions  having  been 
made  out,  they  were  used  in  decipher- 
ing the  ^Syrian  and  Median  inscrip- 
tions, just  as  the  Greek  translation  of 
the  Rosetta  stone  was  the  key  to  the 
reading  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 
One  of  themost  valuable  Assyrian  docu- 
ments which  has  yet  been  discovered, 
is  the  Black  Obelisk  from  Nimrud — 
the  ancient    "  Calah,**  now  in  the  Brit- 
tish  Museum ;  of  which  the  illustration 
isarepresentation.  Thismonumentisa 

Jiiece  of  black  marble,  6  feet  6  inches 
n  height;  the  greatest  width  at  top 
1  foot  5^  inches ;  and  at  the  bottom  2 
feet ;  the  width  up  the  sides  being  some- 
what less.    The  top  is  surmonnted  by 
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three  steps,  which  are,  with  the  whole 
of  the  upper  part,  inscribed  with  cunei« 
form  characters.    Each  side  is  then 
divided  into  five  compartments  filled 
with  sculpture,  exhibiting  the  homage 
of  tributaries,  and  the  tribute  which  ia 
being  brought  to  the  king,  with  cunei- 
form inscriptions  between  and  along 
the  sides,  describing  the  name  of  the 
person  or  country  which  pays  the  tri- 
bute, and  the  nature  of  the  tribute  it- 
self.    The   obelisk   was  erected  by 
Shalmaneser  IL,probably  about  B.C.  850. 
It  containe  the  annals  of  his  reign,  and 
the  history  of  his  conquests.    Among 
the  kings  tributary  to  Assyria,  mention- 
ed on  this  monument,  are  Benhadad, 
king  of  Damascus ;  (1  Kings  xvii.  1 ;  zx . 
1—39;)  Hazael,  king  of  Syria;  (1  Kings 
xix.l5 — ^17;  3King8viii.7 — 15;)andJehu, 
king  of  Israel,  who  is  represented  on  the 
sculpture  prostrated  as  a  vassal  before 
3halmaneser.    The  Assyrian  says,  "I 
received  tribute  from  Yaua,  the  son 
of  Khumri," — Jehu  the  son  of  Omri. 
(1  Kings  xvi.  16—28  j  2  Kings  ix.  1— 
14.)    These  indentifications  constitute 
a  sjmchronism,  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  sacred  Writings.  The  Sinaitic 
inscriptions,   which    abound    on    the 
rocks,  in  the  route  from  Egypt  to  Sinai, 
which  some  have  supposed  to  have 
been  done  by  the  Hebrews  while  wan- 
dering in  the  wilderness,  are  probably 
the  work  of  Christians,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  these  regions  in  the  earlier 
persecutions.     Thejr  are  supposed  to 
be  in  the  Himyaritic  character,  with 
Greek  inscriptions  occasionally  inter- 
mingled.    The  trilingual  inscription 
placed  upon  the  cross  of  Jesus,  was  in 
Hebrew,  the  ancient  language  of  the 
country;    in    Greek,  the  vernacular 
language ;  and  in  Latin,  the  language 
of  the  rulers  of  the  country.    (John 
xix.  19,  20.) 

INSPIRATION.  The  Greek  term 
7^eopneusto8=:Qcod''mBpired,  properly 
designates  the  mysterious  power  exer- 
cised by  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the 
minds  of  the  authors  of  the  writings 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
causing  them  to  write,  and  guiding 
them  in  writing,  even  to  the  appucation 
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of  the  words  they  hare  used,  in  order  1 
to  preserve  their  statements  from  error, 
And  to  gaarantee  their  authenticity 
and  tmth :  "All  Scripture  is  giren  by 
inspiration  of  God."  (2  Tim.  iii.  IG.') 
This  miraculons  influence  had  for  its 
object,  not  so  much  the  writers,  who 
were  only  the  secretaries  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  the  inspired  documents 
themselyes,  which  were  to  be  the  rule 
of  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  faithful 
through  all  ages.  The  same  inspira- 
tion attended  the  prophets  and  apostles, 
in  all  their  officifll  instructions  and  an- 
nunciations  of  the  Bivine  will. 

Divine  inspiration  was  more  than  a 
divinely  implanted  faculty  of  cognition. 
It  was'  widely  different  in  its  nature 
from  all  the  phenomena  of  mere  natural 
excitement  and  of  genius;  and,  like 
the  holy  ointment,  was  never  used  for 
ordinary  purposes,  but  for  the  super- 
natural endowment  of  the  messengers 
of  heaven.  Kor  is  this  extraordinary 
gift  the  same  as  the  ordinary  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  enlightenment 
of  the  minds  of  the  faithful.  They 
differ  essentially  from  each  other,  in- 
asmuch as  enlightenment  has  its  do- 
nees, and  is  a  continuous  work ;  but 
inspiration,  as  a  miraculous  gift^  ad- 
mitted no  degrees,  and  was  not  extended 
beyond  the  period  in  which  the  task 
was  accomplished,  for  which  the  Spirit 
had  caused  the  prophets  or  apostles  to 
speak  or  write.  In  the  absence  of  in- 
spiration, they  were  enlightened  and 
Divinely  sustained,  as  are  all  the  faith- 
ful ;  but  then  they  spake  no  longer  as 
•<  moved  or  instigated  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.*'  However  closely  united  were 
piety  and  inspiration,  in  the  sacred 
writers,  they  were  essentially  distinct; 
inasmuch  as  the  most  enlightened  be- 
liever may  not  speak  by  inspiration, 
whilst  an  ignorant  and  unrighteous 
man  may  not  speak  from  his  own  im- 
pulse, but  by  Di vineinspiration .  (Num. 
xxiii.  7—24;  John  xi.  49—61.) 

Inspiration  is  evidently  something 
distinct  from,  and  additional  to  reve- 
lation. Kevelation  is  the  presentation 
of  objective  tmth,  which  had  existed 
in  the  Divine  mind,  to  the  minds  of  I 


prophets  and  apostles.  Inspiration  is 
the  breaihiuQ  tii<o= inspiring,  t.  e.,  the 
supernatural  action  on  the  minds  of 
prophets  and  apostles,  which  is  essen- 
tially distinct  from  the  truth  trans- 
mitted to  them.  Though  the  two  may 
be  said  to  be  practically  united,  yet  it 
is  certain  tnat  the  objective  truth 
could  be  no  revelation  apart  from  the 
Divine  illumination  of  the  human 
mind  to  receive  it.  Hence  the  general 
idea  of  inspiration  seems  to  comprise 
three  supernatural  acts :  1.  The  pre- 
sentation, by  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  the 
revelation  or  objective  truth,  in  what- 
ever way,  to  the  minds  of  Uie  sacred 
writers.  2.  The  subjective  influence, 
and  the  consequent  state  of  mind  which 
was  necessaiy  for  the  right  apprehen- 
sion and  reception  of  that  truth.  3. 
The  influence  requisite  for  the  correct 
impartation  of  that  truth  to  others, 
either  orally  or  by  writing.  In  these 
several  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
no  new  mental  faculty  was  conferred 
upon  the  sacred  writers,  nor  was  any 
violence  done  to  the  laws  of  their 
mental  constitution ;  the  dull  ear  was 
quickened,  the  dim  eye  was  made 
clear,  and  their  lips  were  touched  with 
hallowed  fire :  **  holy  men  .  of  <xod 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.    (2  Pet.  L  21.) 

Three  different  modes  of  inspired 
reyelation  seem  to  be  presented  to  our 
attention  in  the  Scriptures ;  yet  each 
is  alike  ''the  operation  of  the  self- 
same Spirit,  dividing  to  every  man 
severally  as  He  will.'*  The  fist  modo 
of  inspiration  may  be  called  the  sug^ 
gestive,  in  which  tne  Most  High  com- 
municated His  will,  either  by  an  audible 
voice ;  (Gen.  i.  28 ;  ii.  IC ;  xxii.  1,  2 ; 
Ex.  iii.  4 ;  xix.  8 ;}  or  by  the  ministry 
of  angels;  (Gen.  xviii.  2;  xix.  1; 
Gal.  liL  19;  Heb.  ii.  2;^  or  by  dreams; 
(Gen.  XX.  3 ;  1  Sam.  iii.  4 ;  Dan.  viii. 
18 ;)  or  by  direct  impressions  on  the 
mind,  suggesting  doctrines,  promises, 
reproofs,  and  eutortations,  as  they  are 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets 
and  apostles.  The  second  mode  may 
be  called  the  kisioricalf  in  which  God 
inspired   the   ^tcrs  of  the  earlier 
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docnments,  which  were  the  incipient 
nnfoldings  of  His  plan,  which  are  in- 
corporated in  Genesis,  and  other  his- 
torical books.  Some  of  these  memo- 
rials may  have  been  written  hj  Adam, 
Enoch,  Noah,  Shem,  Abraham.,  and 
Jacob.  Other  histarical  memoranda 
were  written  bj  the  prophets  and  the 
rojid  secretaries,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  perished,  bat  the  contents  of 
which  are  incorporated  in  the  several 
historical  books.  (2  Chron.  ix.  29; 
xii.  15 ;  xiii.  22  ;  xxvi.  22.)  So  also, 
Moses  was  Divinely  inspired  to  con- 
dense the  early  patriarchal  memorials 
in  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Pentateuch ;  and  Samuel,  and 
the  authors  of  the  several  historical 
books,  to  condense  and  incorporate  in 
their  works  notices  from  State  papers, 
and  from  other  writings,  earlier  than 
their  own  times,  or  contemporary  with 
them.  (1  Chron.  iv.  21,  22  ;  1  Kings 
xi.  41 ;  XV.  81 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  26.) 
Even  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  seem 
to  have  used  memoranda  from  other 
writers,  as  mav  be  seen  from  the  ge- 
nealogies, (irfatt.  i.  1 — 25 ;  Luke  iii, 
23 — 38 ;  i.  1 — 5.)  The  apostles  also  oc- 
casionally Quoted  classic  authors.  (Acts 
xvii.  28.)  Under  the  same  Divine  in- 
fluence, the  sacred  historians  chro- 
nicled facts  with  which  they  were 
personally  acquainted,  in  order  to 
secure  their  accurate  transmission  to 
others.  The  third  mode  of  inspiration 
may  be  called  the  prophetic^  in  which 
the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  Most 
High  were  revealed  to  the  prophets 
bv  objects  and  symbols  in  visions. 
The  pictorial  scenery  passed  succes- 
sively before  them,  and  they  saw ;  so 
Moses  beheld  the  model  of  the  taber- 
nacle; (Ex.  XXV.  9;  Heb.  viii.  5;) 
Isaiah  the  suffering  Messiah  ;  (Isa.liii. 
l-rl2;)  Eeckiel  the  cherubim,  and 
the  wheels  full  of  eyes ;  TEzek.  i.  1 — 
26 ;)  and  John,  the  lamb  naving  seven 
horns  and  seven  eyes.  (Rev.  v.  6.) 
Under  supernatural  influence  the  pro- 
phets described  orally  or  in  writing, 
what  the^  had  seen  on  the  tableaux  ^ 
hence  theirf requent  use  of  the  past  tense 
in  their  visions  or  prophecies.  (Num. 
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xxiv.  15 — 17 ;  Dan.  vii.  1 — 28 ;  Isa.  i. 
1 ;  Bev.  L  1.)  Thus  did  God  "at 
sundry  times,  and  'in  divers  manners, 
speak  in  time  past,  unto  the  fathers 
by  the  prophets."  (Heb.  i.  1.)  Yet 
in  the  variety  of  methods  in  which 
inspiration  was  communicated,  no 
one  method  could  be  said  to  be  more 
elevated  than  another ;  they  were 
merely  **the  diversities  of  operations 
of  the  same  God."  Indeed,  the  sacred 
writers,  whether  in  writing  concerning 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
or  in  collecting,  condensing,  or  arrang- 
ing more  ancient  records,  or  in  writing 
the  histories  of  their  own  times,  just  as 
in  describing  prophetic  scenery — ^were 
merely  the  amanuenses  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  variously  moved,  and  yet  in  the 
perfect  exercise  of  their  own  voluntary 
agency.  Hence,  each  and  every  part 
of  what  they  have  written,  on  whatever 
subject,  is  Divinely  inspired,  and 
equally  so,  and  in  the  same  sense. 
And  unless  we  hold  that  the  Book,  the 
entire  Book,  is  inspired,  and  is  as  much 
the  word  of  God  as  though  He  Himself 
had  written  it,  with  His  own  hand,  on 
tables  of  stone,  without  human  instru- 
mentality, we  cannot  occupy  safe  and 
firm  ground. 

The  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  the  first  principle  of  our  faith. 
We  hold,  that  not  only  were  the 
thoughts,  but  the  very  words  also. 
Divinely  supplied  to  the  sacred  writ- 
ers. Otherwise,  what  assurance  have 
we  that  their  lansuage  bears  the  exact 
impress  of  the  ideas,  and  that  the 
thoughts  deposited  in  their  minds  were 
reproduced  unchanged?  Nor  is  the 
verbal  and  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  their  consequent  in- 
fallioility,  a  modem  view,  merely  set 
up,  as  some  have  imagined,  by  Pro- 
testantism, as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
infallible  authority  asserted  and  claim- 
ed by  Romanism.  The  ancient  churches 
regarded  the  supremacy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures rather  than  the  assumed  infalli- 
bility of  any  ecclesiastical  hierarchy. 
Some  of  the  early  writers  compared 
the  minds  of  the  prophets  and  apostles 
to  "  a  stringed  instrument,  attuned  by 
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the  Holy  Ghost,  to  send  forth  the 
Divine  harmony  of  eternal  life.'*  **The 
Holy  Ghost,  says  Claudins,  *<has  made 
use  of  the  pen  of  the  evangelists  and 
prophets.    He  supplied  them  with  the 
occasions  of  writing.    He  gare  them 
the  desire,  and  the  strength ;  and  the 
matter,  form,  order,  method,  and  ex- 
pressions, are  also  by  His  immediate 
inspiration  and  under  His  direction." 
And  the  Apostles  declare  that  the 
Scriptures  are  **the words"— "the  voice" 
— **tho  oracles  of  God,"  and  that#they 
'are  written,  '*not  in  the  words  which 
man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  teacheth."   (Rom.  iii.  2; 
Acts  yii.  38  ;  I  Cor.  ii.  13.)  And  Christ 
says,"  it  is  not  ye  that  smoky  but  the 
Spirit  of  your  Father  wnich  speaketh 
in  you."  (Matt.  x.  19,  20.)  Though  the 
words,  as  well  as  the  thoughts,  were 
Divinely  supplied,  the  sacred  writers 
still  reported  every  one  in  his  own 
characteristic  manner,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  individual  peculiarities  stamped 
upon  the  style  of  the  books  which  they 
have  written.    While  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  pleased  to  employ  the  character- 
istics of  every  mind,  the  Divine  energy 
never  superseded  the  human,  but  ap* 
propriated  and  guided  it  to  subscrvo 
His  own  purpose.    And,  though  tlie 
writers  had  a  distinct  consciousness  of 
their  Divine  commission,  yet  novor, 
perhaps,  were  they  more  spontaneously 
active,  and  more  consciously  unfetter- 
ed in  the  utterance  of  their  thoughts, 
than  when  they  were  living  and  moving 
within  the  hallowed  sphere  of  inspir- 
ation.   Tlius  did  God  moke  use  of  the 
individual  peculiarities  of  His  servants, 
just  as  in  the  administration  of  His 
government,  He  sometimes  takes  ad- 
vantage of  events  in  human  conduct, 
apparently  incidental,  for  the  accom* 
piishment  of  His  purposes,  without 
interfering  with  the  free  agency  of  His 
subiects. 

The  existence  of  several  thousands 
of  various  readings,  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  manuscripts,  is  sometimes  pre- 
sented as  an  objection  to  the  verbal 
inspiration  of  the  sacred  writings.  If, 
however,  we  grant  the  inspiration  of 
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the  fint  Hebrew  and  Greek  manu- 
scripts, the  objection  is  reduced  to  a 
mere  question  of  criticism : — Have  the 
copyists  transcribed  accurately?  It 
is  well  known  that  no  book  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  from  antiquity  so 
faithfully  transcribed  as  the  Scriptures. 
Yet  in  passing  through  so  many  hands, 
for  so  many  ages,  we  could  scarcely 
expect  that  the  ancient  copyists,  who 
were  not  inspired  any  more  than  modern 
printers,  should  not  have  introduced 
occasional  rariances.  But  these  vari- 
ances do  not,  for  the  most  part,  extend 
beyond  the  difference  of  a  single  word, 
and  sometimes  even  of  a  single  letter ; 
so  that  our  incertitude,  as  to  the  primi- 
tive reading,  is  limited  merely  to  the 
choice  between  one  word  and  another, 
or  one  letter  and  another.  By  the 
careful  comparison  of  manuscripts, 
and  the  application  of  a  true  and  search- 
ing criticism,  many  of  the  discrepancies 
arising  from  various  readings  have 
vanished ;  and  we  anticipate  that,  by 
the  same  process,  the  remainder  will 
be  still  further  diminished,  until  we 
shall  know  which,  in  any  case  of  two 
readings,  is  certainly  the  God-inspired 
word. 

Nor  does  the  concession  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  words  of  the  original 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  deny  it 
to  the  several  versions.    The  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  necessarily  came, 
in  the  first  instence,  to  the  Hebrews  in 
their  own  tongue;  and  those  of  the 
New  Testament,  not  only  to  the  same 
people,  but  to  other  nations,  when 
the  Greek  language  was  almost  uni- 
versally understood.    And  as  the  Gos- 
pel was  to  be  preached  to  all  nations, 
and  in  every  language,  translations 
must  be  made  for  the  people ;  but  we 
do   not  see  how  the  advantages  of 
inspiration  vanish  in  this  process  of 
literary    transformation.       Certainly 
we  are  more  assured  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  translatiot  j  than  we  could  be 
of  that  of  the  oj  ginal  text,  supposing 
its  expressions  hs^  not  been  given  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.    Alreadv  had  the 
Divine  word  passed  tfarougn  four  suc- 
cessive forms  when  it  reached  us  in  any 
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translatioii.  1.  It  existed  in  the  mind 
of  the  Eternal;  2.  It  was  communi- 
cated bj  Him  to  the  mind  of  man; 
3.  It  passed  from  the  mind  of  the 
recipient  into  the  characters  of  an 
articulate  language ;  4.  Men  have  re- 
produced it  in  new  translations,  from 
one  human  language  into  another.  Of 
these  four  onerations,  the  first  three 
are  Divine ;  tne  fourth  alone  is  human, 
but  when  correctlv  executed,  is  no 
less  ii^allible.  Even  the  apostles 
themselves  occasionally  quote  literally 
the  Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  called  the  Septuagint ; 
sometimes  they  correct  it  by  re-trans- 
latiog  more  accurately  from  the  He- 
brew; and  again,  to  indicate  more 
clearly  in  what  sense  they  apply  this 
or  that  declaration  from  the  Ola  Testa- 
ment, they  paraphrase  the  words.  The 
several  versions  are  certainly  not 
equally  accurate ;  but  the  least  accurate 
contains  all  things  necessary  for  salva- 
tion. The  translations  being  the  labour 
of  a  great  number  of  men  of  every 
tongue  and  nation,  who  could  devote 
to  the  work  their  time  and  attention, 
who  controlled  each  other  from  century 
to  century,  and  instructed  and  perfect- 
ed each  other,  can  always  be  compared 
and  confronted  with  the  Divine  text, 
to  be,  corrected  and  recorrected  by  this 
eternal  model,  until  they  become  its 
perfect  counterpart.  Thus  we  can  now, 
after  a  lapse  of  between  two  and  three 
hundred  years,  with  our  lexicons  in 
hand,  test  our  inimitable  authorised 
version,  by  the  original  standard,  until 
we  are  assured  that  the  expressions 
have  received  the  impress  of  their 
original,  and  that  we  nave  obtained, 
for  our  use,  the  most  faithful/ac-simiZe. 
Nor  is  this  view  of  verbal  inspira- 
tion at  all  incompatible  with  the  fact, 
that  there  is  mach  that  is  human  as 
well  as  Divine,  in  the  sacred  Records. 
We  do  not  affirm  that  the  follies  and 
mistakes  in  some  of  the  arguments  of 
Job  and  his  friends  were  inspired  when 
they  were  uttered ;  but  we  do  affirm, 
that  the  fact  of  their  being  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures  is  Divine  inspiration. 
The  defects  in  the  conduct  ofpro- 
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phets  and  apostles  are  carefully  recor- 
ded; but  who  would  say  that  such 
defects  were  inspired  ?  Their  defects 
were  human,  the  record  of  them  alone 
is  Divine.  It  is  the  inspired  accuracy 
of  the  record  of  these  things  which 
remains  unimpeached.  So  the  apostles 
occasionally  mtroduced  topics  which 
seem  to  be  of  comparatively  small  sig- 
nificance ;  (2  Tim.  iv.  13 ;)  and  Paul, 
when  disclaiming  the  power  of  adjudi- 
cating on  the  propriety  of  entering  into 
the  marriage  state,  tells  us  that  he  had 
no  Divine  command.  (I  Cor.  vi.  12, 
25.)  Tet  none  of  these  passages  imply 
the  absence  of  the  Divine  endowment 
in  the  writer ;  and  cannot,  therefore, 
be  employed  against  the  doctrine  of  a 
plenary  inspiration.  Nor  are  wo  to 
suppose  that  inspiration,  is  extended 
only  to  matters  of  a  religious  nature. 
The  historical  and  the  ethical  are  so 
intertwined  with  the  religious,  that 
the  attempt  to  separate  the  woven 
threads  is  to  be  involved  in  hopeless 
perpliKity.  Whatever  is  written,  was 
written  by  inspiration,  "for  our  in- 
struction and  admonition." 

Some  opposers  of  plenary  inspiration 
have  professed  to  detect  errors  in  rea- 
soning, in  doctrine,  in  the  narrations, 
and  contradictions  in  facts,  in  the  holy 
Oracles.  Now  we  maintain  that  a  more 
attentive  and  serious  study  of  the 
Divine  word  would  reduce  the  appar- 
ent discrepancies  to  nothing.  The 
experience  of  every  age,  and  especially 
the  results  of  recent  critical  research, 
have  sufficienty  demonstrated,  that, 
before  an  impartial  examination,  all 
such  difficulties  vanish.  What  is  an 
object  of  doubt  to-dav,  will,  by  further 
study  and  research,  become  a  motive 
of  faith  to-morrow,  and  what  is  to-day 
a  subject  of  perplexity,  will  to-morrow 
be  con  verted  into  proof.  Hitherto,  every 
apparent  dicrepancy  which  enlightened 
critical  research  has  resolved,  has 
exhibited  the  accuracy  of  the  sacred 
penmen.  What  then  may  we  not  hope 
for,  as  the  day  dawns,  regarding  the 
few  difficulties  which  still  remain  ? 

But  others  have  professed  to  find, 
in  the  Scriptures,  errors  contrary  to 
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the  tribe  of  Benjamin,    (Jofh.  ZTiii. 
27  ) 

iB-SHEMESH=ctfy  of  the  sun.  A 
city  of  Dan,  doubtless  identical  with 
Beth-shemesb.    (Josh.  xix.  41.) 

IKU^anxious.  A  son  of  Caleb. 
(1  Chron.  iv.  15.) 

ISAAC  =  laughing,  sporting,    i.  e., 
who  causes  laughter  or  toy.   The  son  of 
Abraham  and  Sarah,  bom  in  his  pa- 
rents* old  age.    (Gen.  xrii.  17 — 19; 
xviii.  12—15 ;  xxi.  6, 9 ;  xxvi.  8.)    The 
birth  of  Isaac  was  the  subject  of  many 
remarkable  promises  and  prophecies ; 
and  he  was  made,  by  express  covenant 
with  Abraham,  the  ancestor  of  the  pro- 
mised Messiah.      (Gen.  xxi.  12.)    At 
an  early  period  of  life  he  was  made  the 
object  of  the  profane  contempt  of  Ish- 
mael,  the  son  of  Hagar.     When  he 
had    arrired    at    mature   years,   his 
father  was  required  by  Jehovah  to  offer 
him  up  in  sacrifice;    and  his  con- 
duct on  this  occasion  as  remarkably 
illustrates  his  docility,  and   submis- 
sion,  and   filial,   confidence,  as   the 
course  of  Abraham  did  obedience  and 
faith.    (€ren.  xxii.  1 — 18.)    The  event 
showed  that  it  was  the  trial  of  Abra- 
ham that  God  intended,  not  the  fact ; 
Isaac  is  sacrifieed,  and  is  yet  alive.    In 
this    circumstance,    Abraham   truly, 
though  vaguely,  believed   that   God 
would  either  prevent  the  catastrophe, 
or  restore  his  slain  son  to  life.    (Gen. 
xxii.  5 ;  Heb.  xL  17—19.)    Isaac  ap- 
pears to  have  passed  his  youthful  days 
under  the  eye  of  his  father,  engaged  in 
the  care  of  flocks  and  herds,  up  and 
down  the  plains  of  Canaan.    He  was  a 
man  of  retired  habits  and  of  a  remark- 
able calmness  of  mind.    In  a  few  years 
after  Isaac's  marriage  with  Bcbekah, 
the  two  rival  brothers,  Isaac  and  Ish- 
mael,  amicably  met  for  the  interment  of 
Abraham.   (Gen.  xxv.  9.)    After  Isaac 
had  been  man-ied  twenty  years,  he, 
"  entreated  the  Lord  for  his  wife ;"  and 
two  children,  Jacob  and  Esau,  were 
born  to  him  at  one  time.    Isaac  favour- 
ed Esau,  and  Rebekah  Jacob,  which 
became  a  source  of  great  domestic  un- 
happiness.      During  his  residence  in 
Gerar,   where  Abimelech  was  king, 
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Isaac,  as  his  father  had  donepreviously, 
reported  that  Rebekah  was  hi^  sister. 
Abimelech  having  discovered  that  she 
was  his  wife,  reproved  him  for  the  de- 
ception. The  possessions  of  Isaac 
multiplied  greatly*  And  he  finallv  re- 
turned to  Beersheba,  where  he  fixed 
his  habitation.  (Gen.  xxvi. 83.)  When 
he  was  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
vears  of  age,  and  his  sight  had  so  failed 
him  that  he  could  not  distinguish  one 
of  his  sons  from  the  other,  Jacob,  with 
the  aid  of  Rebekah,  craftily  obtained 
from  him  the  blessing  of  primogeniture. 
Tet  Isaac  survived  many  years  after 
this,  to  him,  distressing  occurrence.  On 
the  return  of  Jacob  from  Mesopotamia, 
Isaac  was  still  living  at  Hebron.  Isaac 
died  at  the  ase  of  a  hundred  and  eighty 
years,  "and  was  gathered  unto  his 
people,  and  his  sons,  Jacob  and  Esau, 
buried  him."  (Gen.  xxviii.  1,2;  xxxv. 

27 29.^ 

ISAIAH =Ae/;}    of  Jehovah,     The 
celebrated  prophet  who  lived  and  had 
great  influence  under  the  reigns  of 
Uzziah,  Jotham,  Abas,  and  Hexekiab, 
kings  of  Judah.     (Isa.  i.  1.)     The 
Jewish  writers  affirm  that  he  was  of 
noble  extraction,  and  was  closelv  con- 
nected to  the  royal  family ;  and  that 
his  wife,  who  is  called  "a  prophetess,*' 
possessed  the  spirit  of  prophecy.    (Isa. 
viii.  3.)    The  sons  of  Isaiah  had  names 
fitted  to  awaken  religious  attention, 
and  were,  in  some  sense,  the  pledges 
of  the  fulfilment  of  Divine  predictions. 
(Isa.  vii.  8,  14 ;  viii.  3.)    Isaiah  com- 
menced his  prophetic  mission  in  the 
year  of  Uzsiah's  death.     During  the 
reign  of  the  ungodly  Ahaz  he  came 
forth  boldly  as  a  reprover  of  sin,  and 
evidently  spent  a  considerable  part  of 
his  time  near  the  court.    Hezekiah  ap- 
pears to  have  admitted  him  as  a  coun- 
sellor, and  was  inclined  to  follow  his 
advice.    He  lived  evidently  an  ascetic 
and  temperate  life ;  and  probably  ex- 
ercised his  prophetic  ministry,  at  least 
during  forty-seven  or  fifty  years.     If 
he  survived  Hezekiah,  he  probably  lived 
some  time  during  the  reign  of  Manas* 
seh ;  then,  as  Gesenins  has  shewn,  he 
must  have  lived  more  than  eighty,  and 
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prophesied  more  than  sixty  years,  from 
B.  c.  758  to  B.  o.  696.  The  Rabbins  say 
he  was  put  to  death  by  Manasseh,  being 
sawn  asnnder  with  a  wooden  saw. 
(Heb.  ii.  87.) 

ISAIAH,  BOOK  OF.  This  book 
has  ever  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  sublime  of  all  the 
prophetic  writings.  Its  references  to 
the  person,  offices,  and  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah,  are  so  nnmeroos  and  exact 
as  to  hare  obtained  for  the  author  the 
titles  of  the  **  Evangelical  Prophet,'' 
and  the  "Fifth  Evangelist."  His  style 
is  simple,  bold,  rapid,  and  elevated ; 
and  his  writings  are  fnll  of  the  boldest 
figures  of  rhetoric,  and  the  most 
beantifnl  ornaments  of  poetry.  The 
notion  of  some  rationalist  scholars, 
that  the  book  is  made  up  of  frag- 
ments by  different  authors,  some  of 
whom  lived  near  the  close  of  the 
exile,  is  not  worth  noticing.  The  last 
twenty-BCTen  chapters  may  have  been 
composed  during  the  reign  of  Manas- 
seh.  Isaiah  evictently  wrote  more  than 
we  have  in  the  book  which  goes  by  his 
name.  In  2  Chron.  vi.  22,  he  is  said 
to  have  written  the  acts  of  king  Uz- 
siah ;  and  in  2  Chron.  xxxii.  32,  the 
acts  of  king  Hezekiah.  Many  of  the 
records  which  were  made  by  Isaiah, 
Iddo,  Nathan,  etc.,  may  have  been 
public  records,  or  documents  which 
were  laid  up  in  the  archives  of  the 
State.  Many  of  these  historical  sketches 
or  fragments  have  not  come  down  to 
us;  bnt  all  that  was  essential  to  us 
have  been  doubtless  incorporated  into 
the  sacred  narrative  and  transmitted 
to  oar  time.  When  the  books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles  were  composed, 
the  memorials  of  Isaiah  would  be  in- 
corporated in  them.  (2  Kings  xvii. — 
XX  ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  1 — 88.) 

ISCAH=sA€  who  lookB  abroad.  The 
sister  of  Lot.    (Gen.  xi.  29.) 

ISCARIOT.-^ee  Judas. 

ISHBAH=/>ratWn^.  A  descendant 
of  Jndah.    (1  Chron.  iv.  17.) 

ISHBAK=/(Kivin(;'.  A  son  of  Abra- 
ham by  Ketnrah,  and  founder  of  an 
Arabian  tribe ;  probablv  th^  original 
founders  of  the  castle  of  Shohdc,  about 
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twelve  miles  to  the  north  of  Petra. 
(Gen.  XXV.  2.) 

ISHBI-BENOB=mj^  seat  is  at  Nob. 
A  Philistine  giant,  slain  by  AbishaL 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  16,  17.) 

ISH-BOSHETH=wan  o/»Aame  or 
of  abasement.  A  son  of  Saul,  and  the 
only  one  who  survived  him.  After  the 
death  of  his  father  and  brothers,  the 
tribe  of  Judah  awarded  the  sceptre  to 
David,  but  the  other  eleven  tribes, 
through  the  influence  of  Abner,  did 
homage  to  Ish-bosheth.  After  he  had 
reigned  two  years  over  Israel,  he  was 
murdered  bv  Rechab  and  Baanah,  two 
generals  of  his  own  tribe.  'Eventually, 
the  eleven  tribes  unitedly  submitted 
to  David.  (2  Sam.  ii.  8—32;  iii.  1— 
39 ;  iv.  1—12  ;  v.  1—5.)  Ish-bosheth 
is  also  called  "Eshbaal"=wian  o/Baalf 
or  lordly  man.    (1  Chron.  viii.  83.) 

lSiBi-=8avingy  salutary.  1.  Two  de- 
scendants of  Judah.  ( I  Chron.  ii.  31 ; 
iv.  20.)  2.  A  descendant  of  Simeon. 
*(1  Chron.  iv.  42.)  3.  A  descendant  of 
Mannasseh.  (1  Chron.  v.  24.)  4.  The 
term  ^'IsHi"=mv  husband,  is  the 
name  by  which  the  Lord  should  be 
called  by  Israel  after  the  exile.  (Hos. 
ii.  16.) 

ISIlIAH  =  whom  Jehovah  lendeth. 
A  descendant  of  Issachar.  (1  Chron. 
vii.  3.) 

ISUUAH=whom  Jehovah  lendeth. 
One  of  the  Levites.    (Ezra  x.  31.) 

ISHMA=:tra4fe,  desolation.  A  de- 
scendant of  Judah.    (1  Chron.  iv.  3.) 

ISHMA£L=whom  God  heareth.  1. 
The  son  of  Abraham  by  Hagar,  and 
the  ancestor  of  many  Arabian  tribes, 
hence  generally  called  "  Ishmaelites." 
(Gen.  XXV.  12—18;  1  Chron.  ii.  17; 
xxviii.  3.)  Previous  to  his  birth,  Hagar 
was  informed  by  an  angel  what  would 
be  the  character  of  her  son,  and  that 
his  posterity  would  be  innumerable. 
(Gen.  XV.  11.)  When  Isaac  was  weaned, 
Ishmael  was  about  seventeen  years  of 
age;  and  having  offended  Sarah  bv  his 
treatment  of  her  child,  she  insisted 
upon  the  banishment  of  Ishmael  and 
his  mother  from  the  family.  (Gen. 
xxi.  10.)  When  Hagar  had  reached 
the  wilderness,  her  stock  of  water  was 
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exhausted,  and  her  son  was  OTercome 
with  fatigue  and  thirst :  God  directed 
Hagar  to  a  fountain,  and  renewed  His 
promise  to  make  him  a  great  nation. 
Ishmael  married  an  Egyptian  woman, 
and  dwelt  in  the  wilderness:  TQcn. 
xyi.  12 ;)  he  was  distinguishea  for 
lawless  predatory  habits,  as  his  de- 
scendants have  always  been.  (Gen. 
xzi.  20—21.^  So  rapidly  did  Ishmael's 
progeny  moltiply,  that  in  a  few  years 
afterwards  they  are  spoken  off  as  a 
trading  nation.  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25 ; 
xxxix.  1.)  Isaac  and  Ishmael  ami- 
cably met  at  the  bnrial  of  their  father. 
(Gen.  xxT.  9.)  Ishmael  died,  perhaps 
in  battle,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty*seyen  years;  he  was  the 
father  of  twelve  sous,  who  gare  their 
names  to  as  many  tribes,  who  dwelt  in 
the  wilderness,  from  Harilah  unto  Shur. 
(Gen.  xrii.  20.)  2.  A  prince  of  the 
royal  family  of  Judah,  who  murdered 
the  governor  Gedaliah,  with  several  of 
the  Hebrews  and  Chaldeans  who  were 
attached  to  him.  He  fled  to  the  Am- 
monites. (Jer.  xl.  7 — 16 ;  xli.  1 — 18.) 
3.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin.  (1 
Chron.  viii.  38.)  4.  The  father  of 
Zebadiah.  (2  Chron.  xix.  11.)  5.  A 
captain  under  Jeboiada  the  priest. 
(2  Chron.  xxiii.  1.)  C.  One  who  pat 
away  his  strange  wife  after  the  exile. 
(Ezra  X.  22.) 

ISHMAELITES.^See  Isbmael. 

ISHMAIAH=whom  Jehovah  hear- 
eth.  The  chief  over  the  tribe  of  Zebu- 
lun  in  David's  time.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  19.) 

lSHMERAI=whom  Jehovah  keep- 
eth  or  watchfs,  A  descendant  of  Ben- 
jamin.   (1  Chron.  viii.  18.) 

ISHOI)= man  of  splendour  or  glorif. 
A  descendant  of  Manasseh.  (1  Coron. 
vii.  18.) 

ISHFAS^haldf  A  descendant  of 
Benjamin.    (1  Chron.  viii.  22.) 

ISHTOB.— See  Ton. 

ISHXJAH  =  eveUf  level.  A  son  of 
Asher;  (Gen.  xl?i.  17;)  also  ciUled 
"  Isuah."    (1  Chron.  vii.  80.) 

ISHUAL—See  Jbsui. 

ISHUIsfirfn,  level,  A  son  of  king 
Saul.    (I  Sam.  xiv.  49.) 

ISLAND.— See  Islb. 
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ISLE.  The  Hebrew  word  generally 
translated  "isle"  properly  means  habit* 
able  groundf  dry  landf  in  opposition  to 
the  Sea  and  rivers*  (Isa.  xlii.  15; 
compare  xliii.  19 ;  1. 2.)  Also  maritime 
country,  whether  on  the  shore  of  the 
main  land,  or  an  island.  Thus  it  mean* 
the  coast  of  Ashdod  ;  (Isa.  xx.  6 ;)  of 
Tyre;  (Isa.  xxiii.  2,  6;)  of  Elishafa. 
(£zek.  xxvii.  7.)  It  si^ifies  an  island, 
i.  e.,  Crete ;  (Jer.  xlvii.  4 ;)  the  isles  of 
Chittim,  (Ezek.  xxvii.  6 ;  Jer.  ii.  10.) 
The  phrase,  **  isles  of  the  sea,"  is  put 
in  antithesis  with  the  main  land  or 
continent,  (Esth.  x.  1.)  The  plural 
of  the  original  word,  usually  trans- 
lated "  islands,"  was  employed  by  the 
Hebrews  to  denote  distant  regions; 
(Jer.  XXV.  22 ;)  especially  the  islands 
and  maritime  countries  of  the  west^ 
which  had  become  indistinctly  known 
to  the  Hebrews,  through  the  voyages 
of  the  Fhenicians  ;  (Isa.  xxiv.  15 ;  xl. 
15 ;  xU.  1,  5 ;  xlii.  4,  10,  12  ;  xlix.  1 ; 
li.  5  ;)  and  also  those  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. (Gen.  X.  5;  Fs.  IxiL  10; 
Dan.  xi.  18;  Zeph.  ii.  11.)  By  the 
**  many  isles,"  the  Indian  Archipelago 
is  probably  to  be  understood.  (Ezek. 
XX.  15.) 

ISMACniAn=whom  JeJiovah  up- 
holds, A  priest  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah.    (2  Chron.  xxxi.  18.) 

ISMAIAH=whom  Jehovah  heareth. 
One  of  David's  distinguished  officers. 
(1  Chron  xu.  4.) 

ISPAH  =  &ak  A  descendant  of 
Benjamin.    (1  Chron.  viii.  16.) 

ISRAEL  ^trarrior,  soldier,  or  prince 
of  God.  The  name  given  by  Jenovah 
to  the  patriarch  Jacob,  after  the  wrest- 
ling at  Feniel ;  (Gen.  xxxii.  24 — 32 ; 
Hos.  xii.  3,  4 ;)  but  more  frequently 
applied  to  his  posterity — ^the  people  of 
Israel.  (Rom.  x.  21 ;  xi.  26;  1  Cor. 
X..18.)  Hence,  for  the  whole  people 
of  Israel,  the  twelve  tribes,  or  the 
"  children  of  Israel" — ^the  Israelites ; 
(Josh.  iii.  17;  vii.  25;  Ex.  xvi.  81; 
1  Sam.  ix.  9.}  "Israelites"  was  the 
usual  name  of  the  twelve  tribes,  from 
the  exodus,  until  after  the  death  of 
Saul.  But  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
sensions between  the  ten  tribes  and 
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Jndah,  from  the  death  of  Saul  onward, 
these  ten  tribes,  among  whom  Ephraim 
took  the  lead,  arrogated  to  themselves 
this  honourable  name  of  the  whole 
nation ;  (2  Sam.  ii.  9,  10,  17,  28 ;  iil. 
10,  17 ;  xix.  40—43 ;  1  Kings  xii.  1 ;) 
and  on  their  separation,  after  the  death 
of  Solomon,  into  an  independant  king- 
dom, founded  by  Jeroboam,  this  name 
was  adopted  for  the  kingdom,  so  that 
thenceforth  the  kings  of  the  ten  tribes 
were  called  "  kings  of  Israel ;''  and  the 
descendants  of  David,  who  ruled  over 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  were  called 
'*  kings  of  Judah."  So  in  the  prophets 
of  that  period  *^  Judah"  and  **  Israel  *' 
are  put  in  opposition.  (Hos.  iv.  15; 
T.  8,  6  ;  vi.  10 ;  vii.  1 ;  viii.  2,  8,  6,  8  ; 
iz.  1,  7 ;  Am.  i.  1 ;  ii.  6 ;  iii.  14  ;  Mic. 
i.  5;  Isa.  v.  7.)  The  two  kingdoms 
are  sometimes  called  "  the  two  houses 
of  Israel."  (Isa.  viii.  14.)  After  the 
destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
B.C.  721,  the  name  "Israel"  began 
again  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  sur- 
viving people.  "  Israel"  is  sometimes 
put  for  the  true  Israelites,  the  faithful, 
worthy  of  the  name.  (Fs.  Ixxiii.  1 ; 
Isa.  3UV.  17;  xlix.  3;  John  i.  47; 
Bom.  ix.  6 ;  xi.  26.) — See  Judah. 

ISBAELITES.— See  Israel. 

1SSACHAR  =  there  is  reward  or 
hire,  1.  The  fifth  son  of  Jacob  and 
Leidi,  and  the  head  of  one  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  (Gen.  xxx. 
14—18 ;  xlvi.  13  ;  xlix.  14,  15  ;  Num. 
i.  28,  29 ;  xxvi.  23—25  ;  1  Chron.  vii. 
1 — 5.)  This  tribe  was  not  lacking  in 
martial  valour,  (Judg.  v.  15,)  nor  in 
political  discretion.  (1  Chron.  xii.  82.) 
The  territory  of  the  tribe  lay  in  the 
region  adjacent  to  the  Sea  of  Qalilee, 
and  comprehended  the  whole  of  the 
rich  valley  or  plain  of  Jezreel  and  the 
neighbouring  districts.  This  region  is 
still  one  of  the  most  fertile  tracts  in 
Palestine.  (Josh.  xix.  17—23.)  2.  A 
son  of  Obededom.   (1  Chron.  xxvi.  5.) 

ISSHIAH  =  whom  Jehovah  Undeth. 
The  name  of  two  Levites.  (I  Chron. 
xzilL  21,  250 

ISSUE.  This  term  is  used  to  denote. 
In  the  case  of  men,  either  an  involun- 
tary flux  of  the  seminal  fluid,  or  gon- 
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I  orrhoea  of  the  more  virulent  kind. 
(Lev.  XV.  2,  8,  8  ;  xxii.  4 ;  Num.  t.  3; 
2  Sam.  iii.  29.)  In  the  case  of 
females  it  designates  the  ordinary  or 
even  prolonged  menstrual  discharge ; 
(Lev.  XV.  19,  25  ;)  and  also  the  puer- 
peral hemorrhage.  (Lev.  xii.  7.)  In  all 
these  cases  the  patients  had  to  bide  the 
legal  time,  and  perform  the  prescribed 
purifications  and  sacrifice,  in  order  to  be 
freed  from  ceremonial  uncleanness. 
The  woman  healed  by  our  Lord  had  long 
suffered  from  some  chronic  haemorr- 
hage, perhaps  excessive  menstrual 
discharge,  or  severe  hsamorrhoids. 
(Matt.  ix.  20;  Mark  v.  25;  Luke.  viii.  44.) 

ISUAH.— See  Ishuah. 

ISUI. — See  Jebui. 

ITALY.  A  celebrated  countij  of 
Southern  Europe,  which,  in  the  New 
Testament,  denotes  the  whole  natural 
peninsula  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Straits  of  Messina,  with  Borne  for  the 
capital.  It  was  once  the  seat  of  uni- 
versal empire;  but  which,  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  Boman  power,  has 
but  recently  formed  an  independent 
whole.  Its  divided  States,  which  had 
long  Buffered  from  their  unhappy  poli- 
tical and  ecclesiastical  condition,  no 
longer  form  the  Papal  States.  This  fer- 
tile region  is  now  the  flounshing  king- 
dom of  Italy,  with  Bome  for  the  capitid. 
(Actsx.  1;  xviii.2;  xxvii.l.) — SeeBoMX. 

ITCH.  The  Hebrew  word  hheres, 
rendered  *'  itch,"  signifies  to  scrape,  to 
scratch,  and  evidently  means  a  disease 
attended  by  feverish  cutaneous  erup- 
tions. (Dent,  xxviii.  27.)  Perhaps 
the  hot  pustules,  with  which  the 
Egyptians  are  sorely  troubled  when 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  begin  to  rise^ 
may  be  intended. 

ITHAI.— See  Ittai. 

ITHAMAB=/>a2iA  coast  or  island. 
The  fourth  son  of  Aaron.  He,  with  his 
descendants,  occupied  the  position  of 
common  priests,  till  the  high  priest- 
hood passed  into  his  famuy  m  the 
person  of  Eli.  (Ex.  vi.  23 ;  xxxviii. 
21;  Num.  iii.  2,  3;  iv.  28.)  In  the 
time  of  Solomon  the  pontificate  re- 
verted to  the  elder  line  of  Eleazar.  (1 
Kings  ii.  27.) 
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VIElEL=God  with  me.  1.  ItUiel 
and  Ucal  seem  to  have  been  children 
or  disciples  of  Agar,  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed his  maxims.  (Prov.  xxx.  1.) 
2.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin.  (Neh. 
xi.  7.) 

lTHMAR=orphanage.  A  Moabite, 
one -of  Da-vid's  distinguished  officers. 
(1  Chron.  xi.  46.) 

ITRJ^ AS rzbestowed.  A  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Jndah.  (Josh.  xr.  23.) — See 
Hazob. 

ITHRA  =  abundance.  The  father 
of  Amasa;  also  called  "Jether."  (1 
Kinffs  ii.  6.)  In  2  Sam.  xvii.  25,  he 
is  called  an  ^^Israelite;"  bat  in  1  Chron. 
ii.  1 7,  perhaps  correctly  an  ^Ishmaelite." 

ITHRAN  =  excellence,  1.  A  de- 
scendant of  Esan.  (Gren.  xxxvi.  26 ; 
1  Chron.  i.  41.)  2.  A  descendant  of 
Asher;  (1  Chron.  vii.  87;  also  called 
"  Jether."  (1  Chron.  vii.  38.) 

ITHREAM  =  residue  of  the  people, 
A  son  of  David.  (2  Sam.  iii.  6 ;  1  Chron. 
iii.  3.) 

ITIIRITE.— See  Gaeeb. 

ITTAH.KAZIN=aOTe  of  the  judge, 
A  city  in  Zebalan.  (Josh.  xix.  13.) 

ITTAI=iiear.  1.  A  Gittite,  one  of 
David's  distingnished  officers.  (2  Sam. 
XT.  19,  22;  xviii.  2.)  2.  One  of  David's 
distingnished  officers ;  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
29 ;)  also  called  "Ithai."  (1  Chron. 
xi.  31.) 

TT\SB,MA.-=ienclo8ed  region,  A  dis- 
trict on  the  south-eastern  side  of 
Hermon,  on  the  northern  border  of 
Bashan,  and  on  the  west  of  the  great 
plain  of  Damascus,  which  derived  its 
name  from  **Jetor,"  a  son  of  Ishmael; 
(Gen.  XXV.  15;  I  Chron.  i.  8;  v.  19  ;) 
whose  descendants  were  called  /tur- 
<Bans,  This  province,  thongh  not  in- 
cluded in  Bashan,  was  for  a  time  in 
the  territory  of  Manasseh.  It  is  now 
called  Jedur,  The  greater  portion  is 
table-land,  with  a  rich  and  wellwatered 
soil :  the  sub-stratum  is  black  basalt. 
The  district  contains  twenty-nine  in- 
habited villages,  and  nine  in  ruins. 
Philip  was  **tetrarch  of  Itunea  and  of 
the  region  of  Trachonitis."  (Luke  Ui.l.) 

IV AH.— See  Ava. 

IVORY.     The   substance   of   the 
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tusks  of  elephants ;  and  called  in  He> 
brew,  sAtn=*Hooth;"  hence  also,  shin 
gadol=  *'  great  tooth  ;"  also  ehenhabbim 
=" elephants'  teeth."  Prqbablv  Solo- 
mon, who  traded  to  Tarshish,  first 
imported  ivory  to  Judea.  (1  Kings 
X.  23 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  21.)  Solomon  had 
a  throne  decorated  with  ivory.  (1 
Kings  X.  18.)  The  ivory  of  the  hippo- 
potamus would  also  be  well  known. 
The  Egyptians  and  AiSSTrians  orna- 
mented cabinets,  wardrobes,  and 
couches  or  travelling  litters  with  the 
same  material.  (Am.vi.7.)  The  "ivory 
house"  which  Ahab  made,  was  pro- 
bably a  cabinet  or  store  wherein  any- 
thing was  laid  np ;  (1  Kings  xxii.  89 ; 
compare  Ezek.  xxvii.  24 y)  or  perhaps 
a  building,  the  walls  of  wnich  were  in- 
laid with  ivory,  like  the  palace  of 
Menelaus  described  by  Homer.  {Odgs, 
iv.  78;  Rev.  xviii.  12.)— -SeeELBPHAHT. 

IZEHAR.  -See  Izhar. 

IZHAR=oi7.  A  son  of  Kohath. 
(Ex.  vi.  18.)  He  is  also  called  "Izehar," 
and  his  posterity  "Izeharites."  (Num. 
iii.  19,  27;  1  Chron.  vi.  2,  18.) 

IZRAHIAH  =  whom  Jehovah  ex- 
hibita,  A  descendant  of  Issachar.  (1 
Chron.  vii.  8.) 

IZRAHITe.— See  Shamhuth. 

IZRI==/bnnafton,  frame.  A  singer 
in  the  temple  service ;  (I  Chron.  xxv. 
11 ;)  also  called  "Zeri."  (1  Chron. 
xxv,  8.) 


JAAKAN= burner,  twister.  A  de- 
scendant of  Seir.    (1  Chron.  i.  42.) 

JAAKOBAH  =  heel' catcher,  stm- 
planterf  lier-in-wait,  A  prince  of  toe 
tribe  of  Simeon.    (1  Chron.  iv.  30.) 

JAALA=a  wild  she-goaty  or  ibex. 
One  whose  posterity  returned  from  the 
exile;  (Neh.  vii.  58;)  also  written  **Jaa- 
lah."  (Ezra  ii.  66.) 

JAAIiAM=AiWen.  A  son  of  Esau. 
(Gen.  xxxvi,  5, 14, 18 ;  1  Chron.  i.36.) 

JAANAI=whom  Jehovah  answers. 
A  descendant  of  Gad.  (1  Chron.  t.12.) 

JAAR£-OR£GI&f .— See  Jaib. 
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JAASAU=whom  Jehovah  has  made, 
A  descendant  of  Bani.  (Ezra  x.  37.) 

JAASI£I«=whoin  uod  has  made. 
The  son  of  Abner.  (L  Chron.  xxrii. 
21.) 
jAAZAH. — See  Jahaz. 
JAAZANIAH  =  whom  Jehovah 
hears,  1.  The  son  of  Jeremiah.  CJer, 
xxxT.  8.)  2.  The  son  of  Azar.  (Ezek. 
xi.  1.)  3.  The  son  of  Hoshaiah;  (2 
Kings  xxy.23 ;)  also  called  **  Jezaniah." 
(Jer.  xl.  8 ;  xlii.  1.)  4.  The  son  of 
Shaphan.  (Ezek.  yiii.  11.) 

JAAZEU=whom  Jehovah  helps,  A 
city  of  Gilcad,  which  fell  to  the  tribe 
of  Gad ;  and  afterwards  for  a  long  time 
Eubject  to  Moab.  TNum.  xxi.  82 ;  xxxii. 
35.)  It  is  also  called  *' Jazer."  (Num. 
xxxii.  3 ;  Josh.  xiii.  25 ;  2  Sam.  xxir. 
5;  Isa.  xvi.  8.)  It  was  situated 
whore  now  are  found  the  ruins  of  Sur, 
four  hours  north  of  Heshbon.-  Below 
the  hill  is  a  fountain,  with  a  stream 
which  flows  into  the  Jordan.  The 
region  was  called  the  '*  land  of  Jazer." 
(Num.  xxxii.  1.)  The  passage  in  Jer. 
xlriii.  32,  may  be  rendered  thus :  '^hj 
shoocs  hare  overshot  the  Sea,  i,e.,  the 
Bead  Sea,  along  the  Sea,  to  Jazer  have 
they  reached." 

JAAZIAH  =  whom  Jehovah  con- 
soiesJ)  One  of  the  Lerites.  (1  Chron. 
xxiv.  26,  27.) 

'  JAAZIEL  =  whom  God  consoles. 
One  of  the  Levites ;  (1  Chron.  xy.  18;) 
also  called  **Aziel."  (1  Chron:  xy.2.) 
JABAL=a  stream,  river.  The  son 
of  Lamech,  the  father  of  the  nomadic 
pastoral  mode  of  life.    (Gen.  ir.  20. 

J ABiBOK=a  pouring  outf  emptying, 
A  stream  or  torrent  near  mount  Gilead, 
flowing  from  the  east  into  the  Jordan, 
on  the  northern  border  of  the  Ammon- 
ites. (Gen.  xxxii.  22 — 26 ;  Num.  xxi. 
24 ;  Deut.  ii.  37 ;  iii.  16 ;  Josh.  xii.  2 ; 
Judg.  xi.  18.)  The  Jabbok  now  bears 
the  name  of  Wady  Zurka=ihe  blue*  It 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  Hauran  and 
Gilead,  and  pursues  a  western  course 
of  some  sixty  miles  to  the  Jordan, 
which  it  enters  nearly  midway  between 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
In  its  course  westward  it  flows  through 
a  deep,  narrow  ravine,  the  sides  of 
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which,  in  the  higher  parts,  are  clothed 
with  forests,  and  the  scenery  is  the 
most  picturesque  in  Palestine.  In 
summer  the  upper  portion  of  its  channel 
becomes  dry.  In  the  rainy  season  it 
becomes  a  stream  of  considerable 
magnitude.  It  abounds  in  fish,  in 
general  small,  but  of  excellent  flavour. 

JABESU=dry.  1.  A  city  in  Gilead, 
hence  fully  written  *' Jabesh  Gilead." 
(Judg.  xxi.  8;  1  Sam.  xi.  1 — 13 ;  xxxi. 
10—18.)  The  ruin,  with  columns, 
called  ed'Deir=ihe  convent,  in  the 
Wadif'  YabeSf  on  the  road  from  Beisan 
to  Gerasa,  is  supposed  to  mark  the  site 
of  this  ancient  city.  In  grateful  re- 
membrance of  their  deliverance  from 
the  Ammonites  by  Saul,  the  men  of 
this  city  brought  the  bodies  of  Saul 
and  his  sons,  which  the  Philistines 
had  hung  upon  the  walls  of  Bethshan, 
and  caused  them  to  be  honourably  in- 
terred in  a  wood  near  their  city.  2. 
The  father  of  Shallum.  (2  Kings  xv. 
10, 13, 140 

JAB£Z=^6  causes  pain  J  sortow,  i.e., 
tohismother.  l.Adescendantof  Judah, 
who  appears  to  have  lived  in  Egypt 
during  the  sojourn  of  the  Hebrews  in 
that  country.  (1  Chron.  iv.  9,  10; 
compare  verses  18—23.)  2.  A  town 
in  Judah,  inhabited  by  the  scribes.  (1 
Chron.  ii  55.)  But  the  Targumist 
understands  the  preceding  person,  and 
identifies  him  with  Othniel. 

JABIN=^e  observes,  or  intelligent, 
I,  A  king  of  Hazor.  and  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  ohieftains 
who  ruled  in  Canaan.  He  perished  in 
battle  against  the  Hebrews.  (Josh, 
xi.  1 — 14.)  2.  A  kinff  of  Hazor,  pro- 
bably a  descendant  of  the  preceding, 
who  oppressed  the  Hebrews  twenty 
years.  The  Hebrews  were  delivered 
from  his  thraldom  by  the  victory  won 
by  Deborah  and  Barak  in  the  plain  of 
Jezreel.  (Judg  iv.  2—24;  1—31; 
Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9.) 

JABNEELs  God  lets  build,  1.  A 
city  of  Judah;  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  same  with  Jabneh.  (Josh.  xv. 
11.)  2.  A  city  of  Naphtali.  (Josh, 
xix.  33.) 
JABNEH=Ae  lets  build     A  city  on 
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the  Mediterraneftn,  taken  from  the 
FhiliBtines  by  Uzziah,  king  of  Jndah. 
(2  Chron.  xxyi.  6  ;  2  Mace.  xii.  9.)  It 
was  called  Jamnia  bj  the  Greeks  and 
Eomans ;  and  Yebna  is  the  name  still 
borne  bj  a  village  among  the  mins  of 
the  ancient  city.  It  stands  on  a  little 
hiU  on  the  plain  of  Yebna  or  Hmoj 
abont  three  miles  from  Ekron,  and  two 
from  the  Sea. — See  Lidnah. 

JACRAS=qffUcted.  A  descendant 
of  Gad.    (I  Chron.  v.  18.) 

JACHD^=Ae  makes  Jirm,  1.  A  son 
of  Simeon;  (Gen.  xlri.  10;)  also  called 
«  Jarib."  (1  Chron.  iy.  240  His  de- 
scendants were  called  *' «T achinites." 
iNum.  xxvi.  12.)  2.  One  of  the  priests. 
1  Chron.  ix.  10 ;  Neh.  xi.  10.)  8.  The 
chief  of  the  twenty-first  course  of  the 
priests.  (I  Chron.  xxiv.  17.)  4.  One 
of  the  two  massiye  brazen  columns  set 
up  to  support  the  projecting  roof  of 
the  porcn  of  Solomon's  temple.  (1 
Kings  yii.  21— 22.)^Sce  Boaz. 

JACINTH.  The  Greek  word  hya- 
cintk,  rendered  *'  jacinth,"  is  properly 
the  name  of  a  flower  of  a  deep  purple 
or  reddish  blue,  abundant  in  the  mea- 
dows and  plains  of  Palestine.  It  is  also 
the  name  of  a  species  of  gem  of  a  deep- 
red  or  violet  colour.  (Rev.  xxi.  20 ; 
compare  ix.  17.)  The  Hebrew  Ushem^ 
rendered  "ligure,"  seems  to  denote 
the  same  stone  as  that  which  we  call 
a  hyacinth.  (Ex.  xxviii.  19 ;  xxxix  12.) 

JACOB  =  heel-catcher,  supplanter, 
lier-iri'wait,  1.  The  youngest  of  the 
twin  sons  of  Isaac  by  his  wife  Rebekah, 
called  also  "  Israel/'  and  the  founder 
of  the  Israelitish  nation.  Bebekah,  in 
answer  to  her  inquiry  of  the  Lord,  was 
informed  that  the  founders  of  two 
nations  should  be  borne  of  her.  (Gen. 
xxv.  22—24.)  At  the  birth  of  the 
children,  Jacob  appears  to  have  laid 
hold  of  his  brother's  heel,  a  kind  of 

Sredictive  intimation  of  his  future  con- 
uct  in  life.  When  the  brothers  grew 
up,  Esau  devoted  himself  to  hunting, 
and  became  the  favourite  of  Isaac; 
while  Jacob  preferred  the  quiet  occu- 
pations of  the  pastoral  life,  and  was 
no  less  the  favourite  of  his  mother. 
(Gen.  xxv.  27.)  Jacob  having  warily 
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taken  advantage  of  his  brother's  neces- 
sity, to  obtain  his  birthrip^ht.  and  of  his 
fauer's  infirmity,  to  obtam  toe  blessing 
of  primogeniture,  was  compelled  to  fly 
into  Mesopotamia,  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  his  brother's  wrath.  (Gen. 
xxv.  29—84 ;  xxvii.  6—45.)  On  his 
journey,  the  Divine  purposes  relative 
to  his  descendants  were  revealed  to 
him.  (Gen.  xxviii.  10—19.)  When 
Jacob  arrived  in  Mesopotamia,  he 
entered  into  a  covenant  of  servitude 
with  his  uncle  for  seven  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  Laban  was  to  give 
him  his  daughter  Rachel  for  a  wife. 
Instead,  however,  of  his  beloved  Rachel, 
Leah,  her  eldest  sister,  was  given  him 
deceptively.  Laban  proposed  that  if 
he  would  serve  another  seven  years, 
he  should  still  have  Rachel.  Jacob 
agreed,  and  probably  received  her  im- 
mediately after  he  had  married  Leah. 
With  each  of  his  daughters  Laban 
gave  a  maid,  both  of  whom  became 
the  wives  of  Jacob,  of  the  secondary 
or  inferior  kind.  From  all  these  there 
were  borne  to  Jacob,  while  he  so- 
journed in  Mesopotamia,  eleven  sons 
and  one  daughter ;  one  was  bom  near 
Bethlehem.  (Gen.  xxix.  1 — 85 ;  xxx. 
I — ^25  ;  XXXV.  18.)  Avarice  seems  to 
have  been  the  ruling  passion  with 
Laban;  but  whatever  plan  of  wages 
he  would  fix  on,  the  Lord  overruled  it 
for  the  benefit  of  Jacob,  so  that  he 
became  extremely  rich.  (Gen.  xxxi. 
5 — 18.)  Jacob  now  resolved  to  return 
to  his  own  countiy,  with  his  wives  and 
children,  and  all  his  cattle,  and  all  his 

£>ods.  After  his  final  interview  with 
aban,  Jacob  had  to  pass  near  the 
land  of  Seir,  where  he  heard  that  £lsau 
was  on  his  way  to  meet  him,  accom- 
panied by  four  hundred  men.  As  no 
other  than  a  hostile  attack  could  be 
meditated,  Jacob  had  no  other  resourse 
but  to  look  to  Heaven  for  help.  Left 
alone  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  the 

Eatriarch  suddenly  felt  himself  laid 
old  of  by  some  unknown  assailant, 
which  he,  at  first,  probably  thought 
was  one  of  Esau's  men.  But  his  an- 
tagonist was  more  than  human,  though 
called  ."a  man."  (Gen.  xxxil  24—32.) 


JAC 


JAG 


He  is  also  called  "  an  angel."    (Hos. 
xii.  4.)   Again  He  is  designated  l^  the 
august  title  of  "God,**  leaving  ns  to 
the  inevitabU  inference  that  the  mys- 
terions  wrestler  was  no  other  than 
the  eternal  WORD  appearing  in  the 
likenees  of  that  nature  which  He  after- 
wards asBomed  in  accomplishing  the 
work  of  oar  redemption.    In  the  strag- 
gle, **  He  smote  the  socket  of  his  thigh ; 
and  the  socket  of  Jacob's  thigh  was 
wrenched,"   t.e.,   the  tendinoas   liga- 
ment connecting  the  thigh-bone  with 
the  hip-joint  was  wrenched.     (Gen. 
xxxii.  32.)    It  does  not  appear  that 
the  iiyory  which  Jacob  received  in  the 
strag^e  was  permanent.    On  this  me- 
mora^e  occasion,  hisname  was  changed 
to  Israel  stoafTtor  or  soldier  of  God. 
A  pledge,  that  as  he  was  permitted  to 
prevail  over  the  mysterious  antagonist, 
so  should  he  prevail  over  Esau.   Jacob 
journeyed  to  Succoth,  thence  to  Sha- 
lem  and  BetheL    (Gen.  xxxv.  1 — 6.) 
Pursuing  his  way,  he  came  near  to 
Bethlehem,  where  Bachel  died,  thence 
to  Mamre.    Events  finally  led  to  the 
patriarch's  removal  to  Egypt,  together 
with  the  iixtysix  persons  wMch  came 
out  of  his  loins,  and  the  nine  wives  of 
his  sons,  all  his  kindred,  amounting  to 
seventy-five  persons;    (Gen.  xlvi.  96; 
Acts  viL  14 ;)  and  the  multitude  of  his 
servanti*  (Gen.   ziv.    14).     Seventeen 
years  afterwards,  Jacob  convened  all 
his  sons,  and  blessed  them.    He  died 
aged    one   hundred    and    forty-seven 
years;  and  was  interred  in  the  family 
vault  at  Machpelah.     (Gen.  xlvi.  1.) 
The  term  "Jacob"  is  sometimes  used 
poetically  for   the  people  of  Israel. 
(Isa.  ix.  8;  z.  20;  xli.  8, 14;  xlii.  24; 
xliit  22,  28;  xliv.  23;  Ps.  xxiv.  6.)    2. 
The  tkibex  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter. 
(Matt  i  10, 16.) 

JACOB'S  WELL.  Tradition  has 
long  fixed  this  celebrated  well  in  the 
vale  of  Syehar,  near  the  base  of  Mount 
Gerizim,  about  a  mile  and  a-half  from 
the  eastern  gate  of  Sheohem.  The 
well  is  dug  in  a  firm  rock,  and  has  a 
vault  of  masonxy  over  the  month. 
Anderson  says  it  is  exactly  seventy- 
five  feet  deep,  and  seven  feet  sis  in 
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diameter.  Dr.  Stanley  says,  the  well  is 
"now  neglected,  and  choked  up  by 
the  ruins  which  have  fallen  into  it ;  and 
of  all  the  special  localities  of  our  Lord's 
life  in  Palestine,  this  is  ahnost  the  only 
one  absolutely  undisputed."  The  quan- 
tity of  water  in  the  well  is  found  to 
fluctuate:  several  travellers  have  re- 
cently descended  it,  and  some  have 
found  it  dry.    (John  iv.  6—42.) 

J  AD A=  knowing,  wise.  A  descend- 
ant of  Judah.    (1  Chron.  ii  28,  32.) 

JADAU=Zotnnfir.  A  son  of  Nebo. 
(Ezra  X.  43.) 

JADDUA=Arnotpn.  L  The  son  of 
Jonathan,  and  the  last  Hebrew  high 
priest  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament. 
(Neh.  xii.  11,  22.)  He  is  supposed  to 
be  the  same  high  priest  who  went  out 
to  meet  Alexander  the  Great,  on  his 
approach  to  Jerusalem,  after  the  re- 
duction of  Gnza,  b.  c.  332.  (Jos.  Ant. 
xi.  8.  3—6.)  2.  One  of  the  Levites. 
(Neh.  X.  21.) 

ZkDO^=  judge.  One  who  assisted 
in  rebuilding  Jerusalem.    (Neh.  iii.  7.) 

JAEL=irt2<2  or  mountain  goat,  ibex.. 
1.  The  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite.  After 
the  defeat  of  Jabin's  army,  Sisera,  the 
general,  fled  towards  the  tent  of  Jael, 
for  "there  was  peace  between  Jabin 
and  the  house  of  Heber."  As  belonging 
to  a  friendly  people,  Sisera's  daim  for 
protection  was  as  valid  as  a  common 
claim  for  hospitaUty,  and  could  not  be 
refused.  So  Jael  invited  Sisera  to  take 
refoge  in  her  own  tent,  or  in  her  division 
of  her  husband's  tent,  into  which  no 
stranger  might  presume  to  enter. 
Fatigued  and  thirsty,  he  asked  for 
water,  and  she  gave  him  lehen  or  sour 
milk.  After  he  had  fallen  into  a 
sound  sleep,  she  took  a  tent  pin,  and 
with  a  hammer  drove  it  through  his 
temples  into  the  ground.  This  deed 
was  probably  performed  in  accordance 
wi^  the  mandate  of  Heaven.  (Judg. 
iv.  11,  17,  18;  V.  24.)  2.  A  judge  or 
regent  of  the  Hebrews,  about  the 
time  of  Shamgar;  (Judg.  y.  6;)  unless, 
as  some  suppose,  the  wife  of  Heber  be 
intended. 

Z kQWi^lodging-place.  A  place  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah.     (Josh.  xv.  21.) 


JAH 
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JAH.— See  Jehovah. 

JAHATH= union.  1.  A  descendant 
of  Judah.  (1  Chron.  iv.  2.)  2.  A  de- 
scendant of  Merari.  (I  Chron.  vi.  20, 
43.)  8.  A  descendant  of  Gershom. 
(1  Chron.  xxiii.  10,  11.)  4.  One  of 
the  Kohathites.  (1  Chron.  xxiy.  22.) 
5.  A  Lerite  in  the  time  of  Josiab.  (2 
Chron.  xxxiv.  12.) 

JAHAZ=p/ae6  trodden  down,  A 
Moabitish  city  situated  near  the  eastern 
desert ;  afterwards  reckoned  to  the  tribe 
of  Reuben  and  assigned  to  the  priests. 
TNum.  xxi.  28 ;  Deut.  ii.  82 ;  Isa  xv. 
4;  Jer.  xlyiii.  84.)  This  name  is 
also  written  *'Jahza."  (Josh.  xiii.  18;) 
"Jahazah;"  (Josh.  xxi.  86;  Jer. 
xlviii.  21 ;)  and  "  Jahzah."  (1  Chron. 
vi.  78.) 

JAHAZIAH  =  whom  Jehovah  be- 
holds, ThesonofTikvah.  (Ezra  x.  15.) 

JAHAZIEL=whom  God  beholds. 
1.  One  of  David's  warriors.  (1  Chron. 
xii.  4.)  2.  One  of  thepriests.  (1  Chron. 
xyi.  6.)  8.  A  son  of  Hebron.  (1  Chron. 
xxiii.  19 ;  xxiv.  28.)  4.  A  descendant 
of  Asaph.  (2  Chron.  xx.  14.^  5.  The 
father  of  one  who  returned  from  the 
exile.  (Ezr.  viii.  5.) 

JAHDAI  =  whom  Jehovah  directs, 
A  descendant  of  Judah.  (1  Chron. 
ii.  47.) 

JAHDI£L=whom  God  makes  joy- 
ful,  A  descendant  of  Manasseh.  (1 
Ohron.  V.  24.) 

JAHDO=Ats  union,  A  descendant 
of  Gad.  (1  Chron.  v.  14.) 

SABLEEL=hoping  in  God,  A  son 
of  Zebnlun.  (Gen.  xlvi.  14.)  His 
descendants  are  called  "  Jahleelites." 
(Num.  xxtI.  26.) 

JAHMAI=whom  Jehovah  guards. 
The  son  of  Tola.    (1  Chron.  vii.  2.) 

JAHZAH.— See  Jahaz. 

JAHZEEL=whom  God  allots,  A 
son  of  Vaphtali ;  (Gen.  xlvi.  24 ;)  also 
called  "  Jahziel."  (1  Chron.  vii.  13.) 
His  descendants  were  called  "Jah- 
Eeelites."    (Num.  xxvi.  48.) 

JAHZERAH=whom  Jehovah  leads 
hack.  One  whose  descendants  were 
employed  in  the  sacred  senrice;  (1 
Chron.  ix.  12;)  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  «  Ahasai.^' 
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JAHZIEL.— See  Jahzebl. 

JAIR=whom  he  enlightens,  1,  A 
descendant  of  Judah  bj  his  grand- 
father,  and  of  Manasseh  by  his  grand- 
mother. His  grandmother  was  probably 
an  heiress,  hence  Jair  was  adopted 
into  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  (1  Chron. 
ii.  5,  22,  28.)  He  took  by  conquest 
twenty- three  towns  in  northern  Gilead, 
bordering  on  Argob,  and  called  them 
«*  Havoth- Jair."  (Num.  xxxii,  41.) 
He  is  said  also  to  have  taken  thirty 
cities  in  Argob,  and  called  them 
"  Bashan-Havoth- Jair."  (Deut.  iii.  14 ; 
Josh.  xiii.  80.)  The  latter  conquest 
appears  to  have  merely  an  extension 
northward  of  the  former,  so  that  the 
apparently  two  territories  may  really 
have  been  but  one,  and  knoMm  by 
either  name.  (1  Kinesiv.  18 ;  1  Chron. 
ii.  22,28.)  2.  The  eighth  judge  or  regent 
of  the  Hebrews  ;  probably  a  descend- 
ant of  the  former.  He  judged  Israel 
twenty-two  years;  and  his  "thirty 
sons  had  thirty  cities  which  are  called 
Havoth-Jair."  (Judg.  x.  8,  4.)  His 
descendants  were  probably  called 
"Jairites."  (2  Sam.  xx.  26.)  8.  A' 
descendant  of  Benjamin.  (Est.  ii.  5.) 

4.  JAIR=Ae  awakes.  The  father 
of  Elhanan.  (1  Chron.  xx.  6.)  In  2 
Sam.  xxi.  19,  we  read,  instead  of  Jair, 
**  Jaare-oregim"  =  forests  of  the  weavers ; 
by  an  error  of  the  transcribers. 

JAIRUS=A«  enlightens.  An  offi- 
cer of  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum, 
whose  daughter  Jesus  restored  when 
supposed  to  be  dead.  (Matt.  ix.  18, 26; 
Mark  v.  28,  89 ;  Luke  viii.  41—66.) 

JAKAN. — See  Akan. 

JAKEH— ptoui,  or  obedient.  The 
father  of  Agnr.  (Prov.  xxx.  1.) 

JAKJM.=^hesetswo,  1.  A  descendant 
of  Benjamin.  (1  Cnron.  viii.  19.)  2. 
The  chief  of  the  twelfth  class  or  divi- 
sion of  the  priests.  (1  Chron.  xxiv. 
12.)  8. — ^See  Jehoiakih. 

i  ALOIS  ^abiding,  A  descendant 
of  Judah.    (1  Chron.  iv.  17.) 

JAMBRES.— See  Jankbs. 

JAMES  =  heel'Catcher,  sumkmter. 
1.  The  son  of  Zebedee  and  Salome, 
and  brother  of  John  the  evangelist. 
His  occupation  was  that  of  a  fisherman, 
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probably  at  Betbsaida.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  several  of  the  most  interesting 
scenes  in  oar  Sarionr's  life.  James, 
the  Apostle,  is  sometimes  called  "  the 
Greater"  or  ** Elder;"  he  was  put  to 
death  at  Jerosalem,  bjr  the  elder  Herod 
Agrippa,  aboat  a.d.  44.  (Matt.  iv.  21 ; 
X.  2  ;  Mark  iii.  17 ;  Acts  i.  IS  ;  xii.  2.) 
2.  The  brother  of  Jade;  (Jude  1 ;  Acts 
1. 13 ;  Lake  yI.  16 ;)  and  like  him  the 
son  of  Mary,  sister,  properly  rdative  to 
oar  Lord's  mother,  and  wife  of  Alphseus 
or  Cleophas;  (Matt,  zzvii.  56; 
Lake,  xxir.  10 ;  compare  John  xix. 
25 ;)  hence  called  the  son  of  Alphieas, 
and  also  the  '*  brother" =ib'n«man  or 
cousin  of  oar  Lord.  (Matt.  x.  3 ;  xiii. 
55 ;  Mark  iii.  18 ;  Acts  i.  13 ;  xU.  17; 
X7. 18  ;  xxi.  18;  Gal.!.  19;  ii.9, 12;  1 
Cor.  XV,  7 ;  James  i.  1.)  This  Apostle 
is  sometimes  called  James  *'the  Less;" 
he  appears  to  have  had  other  brethren 
or  kinsmen,  who  were  slow  in  believing 
in^  the  Messiahship  of  Jesas.  (John 
vii.  8 — 5 ;  Matt.  xiii.  55.)  According 
to  Josephos,  James,  the  brotiier  or 
kinsman  of  Jesns,  who  was  called 
Christ,  was  pat  to  death  by  Ananas  the 
high  priest,  after  the  death  of  Festus, 
and  before  the  arrival  of  his  saccessor 
Albanas,  aboat  a.d.  62.  {Ant,  xx.  9. 1 .} 
JAMES,  Efistlb  of.  General 
opinion  has  long  regarded  the  apostle 
James,  the  son  of  Alphseas,  and  coasin 
of  Jesas,  as  the  aathor  of  this  Epistle. 
It  is  called  one  of  the  Catholic  or 
General  Epistles;  and  was  probably 
written  at  Jerasalem  to  the  Jewish 
Christians  scattered  abroad,  aboat  a.d. 
45.  (James  i.  1.)  This  Epistle  was 
used  by  Clement  of  Rome,  Hennas, 
Irenieas,  Athenagoras,  and  Origen.  It 
was  incladed  in  the  earliest  Syriac 
chnrch-version,  even  after  the  sabse- 

^aent  rejection  of  all  the  other  disputed 
latholic  Epistles.  The  obvious  rea- 
son why  the  Epistle  of  James  is  not 
more  frequently  quoted  by  the  anci- 
ents is,  that  it  seems  to  contradict 
some  of  the  positions  which  Paul  had 
taken  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  justi- 
fication by  faith.  For  this  reason, 
perhaps,  Erasmus  entertained  doubts 
respecting  its  authenticity.  At  any 
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rate,  Luther,  in  his  preface  to  this 
Epistle,  assigns  this  reason,  and  stoutly 
maintains  that  it  is  well  grounded ;  as 
"  it  ascribes  justification  to  works, 
directly  contrary  to  St.  Paul  and  all 
other  Scriptures."  So  in  his  preface 
to  his  New  Testament,  he  says ;  **  St. 
James's  Epistle  is  a  downright  strawy 
Epistle."  So,  too  judged  several  other 
scholars ;  all  for  the  same  reason — be- 
cause JamesieemstocontradictLuther's 
views  of  justification ;  for  that  he  really 
contradicts  Paul's  views,  can  never 
be  made  out.  Like  Paul,  James  dis- 
tinguishes between  inward  reconcilia- 
tion by  faith  through  grace,  and  the 
outward  proof  of  faith  amid  trials; 
showing,  that  at  the  forum  of  God  the 
penitent  believer  is  justified  by  faith, 
and  at  the  forum  of  the  church  hyacts 
of  faith.  As  an  ethical  production 
this  Epistle  ranks  high ;  and  abounds 
in  valuable,  practical  instructions. 

JAMIN  =  right  hand,  good  fortune. 
1.  A  son  of  Simeon.  (Gen.  xIvL  10 ; 
1  Chron.  iv.  24.)  His  descendants 
were  called  **  Jaminites."  (Num.  xxvi. 
12.)  2.  A  descendant  of  Hezron.  (1 
Chron.  ii.  27.)  8.  One  who  interpreted 
Uie  law  with  Ezra.    (Neb.  viii.  7.) 

JAMLECH  =  he  makes  king.  A 
phylarch  or  chief  in  the  tribe  of  Si- 
meon.   (1  Chron.  iv.  84.) 

JANNA=rest,  guiei.  One  of  the 
ancestors  of  Mary.    (Luke  iii.  24.) 

JANNES  AND  JAMBBES.  The 
names  of  two  of  the  Egyptian  magi- 
cians who  withstood  Moses  and  Aaron, 
by  attempting  to  imitate  the  miracles 
which  they  actually  performed.  (2  Tim. 
iii.  8,  9 ;  compare  Ex.  vii.  11, 12 ;  viii. 
17—19.3  These  names  are  not  found 
in  the  Old  Testament,  but  were  pro- 
bably derived  by  Paul  from  ancient 
documents,  garbled  portions  of  which 
may  be  preserved  in  theTargum,  Tal- 
mud, and  the  Babbins. 

JANOAH=re«^  quiet.  A  town  of 
northern  Palestine,  within  the  borders 
of  Naphtali.  (2  Kings  xv.  29.)  Van  de 
Veldeand  Porter  suggest  the  ruins  at 
the  villageof^untn,  between  Abel-beth 
Maachah  and  Kedesh,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  Janoah. 
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JANOHAH  =:/>/ac«  ofretty  quiet  A 
town  on  tbe  north-eastern  coimnefl  of 
Ephraim.  (Josh.  xyi.  6,  7.)  The  ex- 
tensive ruins  at  the  Tillage  of  Yanun 
and  its  neighbourhood,  south-east  of 
Shechem,  in  the  rale  Which  descends 
from  the  mountains  to  the  Jordan 
Tidle^,  are  supposed  to  mark  the  site 
of  this  ancient  town. 

JASVM=9lumber.  A  place  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xt.  53.)  The 
margin  has  *^  Janus  ** ^flight 

J APE.ETK=widely  spreading.  The 
second  or  perhaps  the  third  son  of  Noah. 
(Gren.  X.  2 — 5.)  He  is  said  to  have  had 
seven  sons,  whose  descendants  are 
described  as  occupying  chiefly  the 
western  and  northern  regions.  He 
was  probably  the  same  with  the  Jap- 
hetus  of  Greek  mythology.  (Gen.  if  .82 ; 
vii.  18;  ix.  18,  27;  1  Chron.  i.  8.) 
Profound  views  of  the  world  are  con- 
nected with  the  prophetic  announce- 
ments made  by  Noah.  (Gen.  ix.  26-27.) 
The  predictions  aptly  stand  preliminaTj 
to  the  pedigree  of  nations  in  Gen.  x.  1-32; 
and  exhibit  the  peculiarities  of  char- 
acter and  tendency  of  the  sons  of  Noah, 
as  they  were  developed  in  their  genera- 
tions. '^Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of 
Shem," — the  conservation  of  the  true 
worship  of  God  is  the  portion  of  the 
descendants  of  Shem.  '*God  shidl  en- 
large Japheth," — ^his  descendants  shall 
have  extensive  temporal  dominion. 
Besides  Europe  and  the  isles,  they 
peopled  those  vast  regions  in  the  north- 
west of  Asia.  '*  And  He  shall  dwell  in 
the  tents  of  Shem," — well  explained  by 
Onkelos  in  the  Targnm,  *'and  He  shall 
make  the  Skekinah  to  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  Shem."  This  was  typically  fulfilled 
when  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence 
dwelt  in  the  tabemade  and  the  temple; 
and  in  aU  its  fulness  when  God  was 
manifested  in  the  flesh  for  the  ultimate 
uniting  of  all  nations  by  the  ''common 
salvation."  (John  i.  14.^  "And  Canaan 
shall  be  His  servant," — his  race  shall  not 
only  be  subjugated  and  governed  by 
the  descendants  of  Shem  and  Japheth, 
but  shall  ultimately  share  in  the  civilif!- 
ing  and  religious  influences  of  his 
brethren.  Thus  do  the  predictions  of 
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Noah  exhibit  the  measure  of  the  in- 
fluence of  his  three  sons  m  their  gene- 
rations, in  the  history  ol  tlw  world. 

JAPHIA  =  splendid.  1.  Arplace  in 
the  tribe  of  Zebulun.  (Josh.  xix.  12.) 
It  is  now  a  small  village,  called  Yafa^ 
with  cnriouB  eaves,  near  Nazareth. 
(Jos.  Wars,  ii.  20.  6.)  2.  A  king  of 
the  city  of  Lachish.  (Josh.  x.  8.)  3. 
A  son  of  king  David.  (2  Sam.  v.  15 ; 
1  Chron.  iii.  7 ;  xiv.  6.) 

JAPHL£T=whom  Jehovahdelivers, 
A  descendant  of  Asher.  (1  Chron.  vii. 
32,  33.)  In  Josh.  xvL  3,  '' Japhleti'' 
occurs  as  the  name  of  a  place ;  whe]:e 
it  should  be  "  Japhletites,"  the  descend- 
ants of  Japhlet. 

JAPHO.— See  Joppa. 

JARAH.— See  Jbhoadab.  * 

JAB£B=aii  adversary.  This  word 
occurs  as  a  proper  name  in  Hos.  t.  13 ; 
X.  6 ;  it  is  here  used  in  reference  to 
an  hostile  king=ihe  king  of  Assyria. 

JABED  =  descent.  The  father  of 
Enoch.  (Gen.  t.  15—20;  Luke  iii.  87.) 
In  the  margin,  it  is  written  '' Jered." 
(Gen.  V.  15.^ 

JABESIAH=whom  Jehovah  makes 
fat.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin.  (1 
Chron.  viii.  27.) 

JABHA==/ra(;raRt.  The  Egyptian 
servant  of  a  Hebrew  named  Sheshan, 
who  married  the  daughter  of  his  mas- 
ter, during  the  period  of  the  sojourn 
in  Egypt.    (1  Chron.  iL  31,  34,  85.) 

JARIB =an  adversary.  1.  One  of 
the  delegates  sent  by  Ezra  to  Iddo. 
(Eira  viii.  16 ;  x.  18.)  2.— See  Jachin. 

JA13LMUTR=height.  1.  A  city  in 
the  plain  of  Judah,  anciently  a  royal 
city  of  the  Canaanites.  (Josh.  x.  3 ; 
xii.  1 1 ;  XV.  35 :  Neh.  xL  29.)  It  is  now 
called  Yammk.  2.  A  city  of  the  Levites, 
in  Issachar.  (Josh.  xxi.  29.) 

J  ABO  AH =moon.  A  descendant  of 
Gad.  •  (1  Chron.  v.  14.) 

JASHEN.— See  Habhbk. 

JASBER=uprightOTriahteous.  The 
name  of  an  ancient  boox  no  longer 
extant,  supposed  to  be  cited  in  Josh. 
X.  18 :  "And  the  sun  stood  still,  and 
tiie  moon  stayed,  until  the  people  had 
avenged  themselves  upon  their  enemies. 
Is  not  this  written  in  the  book  of 
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Jasher?"  It  is  also  cited  in  2  Sam.  i. 
17, 18:  "And  Dayid  lamented  with  this 
lamentation  bver  Saul  and  oyer 
Jonathan  his  son:  also  he  bade  them 
teach  the  children  of  Jndah  the  Bow — 
I.  e.,  the  DirgB  called  'the  Bow;*  or, 
as  Tyndale  renders  it,  'the  Staves 
thereof — behold  it  is  written  in  the 
book  of  Jasher."  This  ancient  docu- 
ment, thus  referred  to  in  the  book  of 
Joshua;  and  again,  some  430  years 
after  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  in  the 
book  of  Samuel,  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  collection  or  anthology  of  He- 
brew poems,  mingled  with  remarkable 
historical  memoranda,  which  receiyed 
accessions  at  yarious  periods,  and  still 
continued  to  be  quoted  by  its  original 
title — ^thebook  of  Jasher,  i. «.,  the  book 
of  the  Upright — ^which  it  receiyed  on 
account  of  the  notices  of  theocratic 
heroes,  and  the  fidelity  of  its  annals. 
(Josh.  Ant.  y.  1. 17.)  Those  portions 
of  its  contents,  designed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  universal  edification,  are  un- 
doubtedly incorporatetWo  other  parts 
of  the  inspired  Volume.  The  apocry- 
phal Book  of  Jasher,  printed  in  Bao- 
binical  Hebrew,  Venice,  1613;  and 
translated  into  English,  New  York, 
1840,  is  a  fabulous  and  worthless  pro- 
duction. The  impudent  fabrication, 
styled  the  "Book  of  Jasher,"  by  Hiye, 
is  not  worth  mentioning. 

JASHOB£AM=to  whom  thepeoph 
tumeth.  One  of  David's  distinguished 
warriors.  (1  Chron.  xii.  6;  xxyii«  2.) 
Instead  of  tbeproper  name  Jashobeam, 
in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8,  we  have  that  name 
translated,  **  that  sat  in  the  seat ;"  the 
margin  reads,  "  Josheb-bassebet"  = 
sitting  in  the  sittina.  And  instead  of 
*^ Adino**sz brandishing,  and  "Eznite" 
z=hi8  spear\  the  translation  should  be, 
as  in  1  Chron.  xi.  11,  "he  brandished 
his  spear."  Thus  corrected  the  pas- 
sage reads,  "Jashobeam  the  Hachmon- 
ite,  chief  of  Uie  captains,  he  brandish- 
ed his  spear  against  eight  hundred, 
whom  he  slew  at  one  time."  The 
"Tachmonite"  is  merely  a  corrupted 
reading  of  "  Hachmonite."  Some 
suppose  that  "Adino"  is  the  proper 
name  of  the  Hachmonite  chief,  whose  | 
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title  was  Jashobeam,  or  Josheb-basset. 
Others  think  that  the  incident  men- 
tioned in  1  Chron.  xi.  11,  may  haye 
been  another  occurrence. 

JASHUB  =  turning  himself,  1.  A 
son  of  Issachar ;  his  descendants  were 
called  "Jashubites."  (Num.  xxyL 
24 ;  1  Chron.  vii.  1.)  He  is  also  called 
"Job"=Aowft*ny.  (Gen.  xlvi.  18.)  2. 
A  son  of  Bani.    (Ex.  x.  29.) 

JASHUBI.LEH£M=tA«y  sAa//  rs- 
twmfood,  A  descendant  of  Judah.  (1 
Chron.  iv.  22.) 

JASIEL=whom  God  has  made. 
One  of  David's  distinguished  warriors. 
(I  Chron.  xi.  47.) 

JAS0N=Aea/2n^.  A  kinsman  of 
Paul,  and  his  host  at  Thessalonica, 
whose  house  the  rabble  forced,  in  order 
to  seize  the  Apostle.  Not  finding  Paul, 
they  dragged  Jason  and  some  Friends 
before  the  magistrates;  who  released 
them  with  an  admonition.  (Acts  xvii. 
5 — 9 ;  Rom.  xvi.  21.) 

JASPER.  The  Hebrew  word  ^a5/7eA, 
and  the  Greek/asptV,  properly  designate 
the  jasper,  a  brilliant  precious  stone 
of  the  flint  family  of  min  erals,  of  various 
colours,  but  mostly  green.  (Ex.  xxyiii. 
20;  xxxix.  13;  Ezek.  xxyiii«  18;  Rey. 
iv.  3 ;  xxL  11,  18,  19.) 

JATHNIEL=whom  God  bestows. 
One  of  the  porters  of  the  temple.  (1 
Chron.  xxvi.  2.) 

3 KTUSi— pre-eminent,  A  city  in 
the  mountains  of  Judah,  assigned  to 
the  priests.  It  is  probably  the  village 
marked  by  caves  upon  a  hill,  about 
twelve  miles  south  of  Hebron,  called 
Attir.  (Josh.  xv.  48 ;  xxL  14 ;  I  Sam. 
XXX.  27;  1  Chron.  yi.  57.) 

JAV  AN  =zjnirej  dregs.  1.  A  son  of 
Japheth.  (Gen.  x.  2,  4.)  As  this  name 
was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  the 
representative  of  the  Greek  race,  it  is 
supposed  that  Javan  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  lonians.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  13 ;  Joel 
iii.  6 ;  Dan.  viii.  21 S  Lassen  says,  the 
Indians  designate  aU  distant  Western 
nations  Javana  =  young — ^referring  to 
their  more  recent  descent  from  Indo- 
Germanic  races,  2.  A  city  of  Arabia 
Felix;  probably  Yawan,  a  town  in 
Yemen.  (Ezek.  xxvlL  19.) 
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JAVELIN.  A  sort  of  spear  or  Unce, 
cast,  as  is  supposed,  with  the  hand.  (1 
8am.  xyiii.  II ;  Nam.  xx7.  7.) 

JAZER. — See  Jaazbb. 

JAZIZ=Ae  moves.  The  Hagerite 
who  was  Dayid's  chief  shepherd.  (1 
Chron.  xzvii.  81.) 

JEALOUSY.     This  word  is  most 
freqnentlj  used  to  denote  a  saspicion 
of  conJQgal  infideltj.    According  to 
the   Hebrew   law,  a  man  who  was 
jealous  of  his  wife,  withontr  any  actual 
eyidence  of  her  infidelity,  was  required 
to  bring  her  to  the  priest,  with  an  offer- 
ing ;  and  when  they  came  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord,  a  part  of  the  water  of 
the  tabernacle  or  temple  was  taken  with 
certain  ceremonies,  and  presented  to 
the  woman  to  drink ;  she  at  the  same 
time  holding  the  offering  in  her  hand. 
Before  dri&ing  the  water,  the  most 
bitter  curses  were  imprecated  upon 
her ;  and  if  she  was  guilty,  the  water 
was  to  become  the  cause  of  terrible 
bodily  diseases.  (Num.  y.  11—31.)  This 
imprecation  water  could  not  harm  the 
accused  person,  without  the  direct  j  udg- 
ment  of  Qod.  **  Jealous"  is  sometimes 
used  for  anger  or  indignation ;  or  an 
intense  interest  for  the  honour  and 
prosperity  of  another,  and  in  this  sense 
18  ascribed  to  God.    TEx.  xxxiy.  11 ; 
Ps.lxxix.  5 ;  Zech.  i.  14 ;  Yiii.  2 ;  1  Cor. 
X.  22 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  2.) 
JEALOUSY,  Image  of.— See  Tam- 

HUZ. 

JEARIM,  Mount. — See  Chb8Azx>n. 

J£ATEBAI=;)2aces,  regions.  One 
of  the  LeTites.  (1  Chron.  yi.  210 

JEB£RECHIAH=whom  Jehovah 
hUsses.  The  father  of  Zechariah.  (Isa. 
viii.  20 

JEBUS =p/ace  trodden  downy  thresh- 
ing floor.  The  ancient  name  of  Jeru- 
salem, among  the  Canaanites ;  T Jndg. 
xix.  10, 11 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  4,  6 ;)  pro- 
bably derived  from  a  descendant  of 
Canaan  the  son  of  Ham.  (Gen.  x.  160 
The  tribe  of  Jebusites  were  partially 
subdued  by  Joshua ;  (Josh.  x.  28,  40 ; 
xii.  10 ;  XY.  68 ;)  and  they  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  after  the  conquest 
of  Jebus,  by  David.  (Num.  xiii.  29 ; 
2  Sam.  V.  6— Oj  xxiv.  IG— 26;  1  Chron. 
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xi.  4—8 ;  Esra  ix.  1,  20   *'  Jebnsi "  is 
sometimes   put. for   the  eQjf  Jebus. 
(Josh.  XV.  8 ;  xviii.  16 ;  Zedlui^.  7.) 
JEBUSI.*-See  Jbbus. 
JEBUSITES.— See  Jbbus. 
JECAMIAH  =  whom  Jehovah  ga* 
thers.    A  descendant  of  Jeconiah.    (1 
Chron.  iiL  18.) 

JECHOUAH  =  able  throuah    Je- 
hovah.   The  mother  of  king  Azariah 
orUzziah;  (2Kings.  xv.  2;)  also  writ* 
ten    <*Jecoliah."    (2  Chron.  xxvi.  80 
JECHONIAS.— See  Jbroiachin. 
JECONIAH.— See  Jehoiachin. 
JEDAIAH.  =  prat>6  Jehovah.     1. 
A  descendant  of  Simeon.    (1  Chron. 
iv.  870     ^'  ^^^  ^^  o'  Harumaph. 
(Neh.  iiL  10.)    8.  A  chief  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  priests.    (1  Chron.  ix.  10 ; 
xxiv.  7 ;  Ezr.  ii.  46 ;  Neh.  vii.  89.)    4. 
The  head  of  another  priestly  family. 
(Neh.  xii.  7,  21.)    5.   A  priest  in  the 
time  of  Joshua  tne  high  priest.    (Zech. 
vi.  10, 14.) 

JEDIAEL  =  known  of  God.  1.  A 
son  of  Benja^lin.  (1  Chron.  vii.  6, 10, 
110  2.  One  of  David's  distinguished 
warriors.  (1  Chron.  xi.  45.)  8.  One 
of  the  Korhites.    (1  Chron.  xxvi.  2.) 

JEDIDAH=oft6  hehved.    The  mo- 
ther of  king  Josiah.    (2  Kings  xxii.  10 
JEDIDIAH.— See  Solomon. 
JEDUTHUN  =  praising,    cekbrat- 
'ing,  A  Levite  of  Merari*s  family,  and 
one  of  the  principal  choristers  appoint- 
ed by  David.  (1  Chron.  ix.  16;  xvi.  38, 
41,  42;  XXV.  1.)    This  name  is  also 
put  for  his  descendants,    "  the  J  ednth- 
unites."  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  16 ;  Neh.  xi. 
17 ;  and  titles  of  Psalms  xxxix.,  Ixii., 
IxxviiO 
JEEZER.— See  Adibzer. 
JEGAR-SAHADUTHA.— See  Ga- 

LEEI>. 

JEHALELEEL= who  j9rat^e«  O'ctf 
A  descendant  of  Judah.  (1  Chron. 
iv.  16.) 

JEHALELEL=who  praises  God. 
A  descendant  of  Merari.  (2  Chron. 
xxix.  120 

JEIIDEIAU=whom  Jehovah  makes 
joyful,  ].  A  Levite.  (1  Chron. xxiv. 
200  2.  The  superintendent  of  David's 
asses.    (1  Chron.  xxvii.  30.) 
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J£H£ZEK£L  =  whom  God  makes 
strong.  X^e  chief  of  the  twentieth 
class  in  4^  diyision  of  the  priests.  (1. 

nhrnn^^t»^  16.) 

JEHTAU. — See  Jebiel. 
JEHIEL  =  God  UottL  1.  A  Levite, 
a  descendant  of  Gershon.  (1  Chron. 
xxiii.  8;  xxix.  8.)  His  descendants 
were  called  *•  Jehieli."  (1  Chron.  xxvi. 
21.  22.)  2.  One  of  the  temple  musi- 
cians ;  (I  Chron.  xv.  18,  20 ;  xvi.  6 ;) 
also  written  *^Jehiaih"= Jehovah  liveth. 
(1  Chron.  xv.  24.)  8.  The  son  of  Hach- 
moni.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  82.)  4.  A  son 
of  Jehoshaphat.)  (2  Chron.  xxl.  2.)  5. 
A  son  of  Heman.  (2  Chron.  xxix.  14  ; 
xxxi.  13.)  6.  A  ruler  in  the  temple. 
(2  Chron.  xxxv.  8.)  7.  A  descendant 
of  Joab.  (Ezra  viii.  9.)  8.  A  son  of 
Elam.  (Ezra  x.  2,  2 1, 20.)  9.  A  descen- 
dant of  Harim.    (Ezra  x.  21.) 

10.  JEHIEL  =:  treasured  of  God, 
The  founder  or  restorer  of  Gibeon.  (1 
Chron.  ix.  85.)  11.  One  of  Dayid  s 
distinguished  officers.  (1  Chron.  xi. 44.) 
JEHIELL— See  Jehiel. 
JEHIZKIAH=J<!Afl^  strengthens. 
A  descendant  of  Ephraim.  (1  Chron. 
xxviii.  12.) 

JEHOADAH  =  whom  Jehovah 
adorns.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin; 
(i  Chron.  riii.  36;)  also  called  *' Ja- 
rah  "  ^honey.    (A.  Chron.  ix.  42.) 

JEHOADOAN  =  whom  Jehovah 
adorns.  The  mother  of  kin^  Amaziah. 
(2  Kings  xiv.  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxv.  1.) 

JEHOAHAZ=whom  Jehovah  sus- 
tains. 1 .  The  son  and  successor  of  Jehu, 
king  of  Israel.  He  reigned  seventeen 
years,  b.  g.  854 — 838;  and  followed 
the  evil  example  of  the  house  of  Jero- 
boam. His  dominions  were  ravaged 
by  Hazael,  and  afterwards  by  Ben* 
hadad,  kings  of  Syria;  but,  as  he 
finally  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
Jehovah  over  Israel,  he  was  released 
from  these  hanghty  foes.  (2  Kings 
X.  35 ;  xUi.  1—10,  25.)  Ewald  thinks, 
with  some  probability,  that  the  incident 
mentioned  in  2  Kings  v.  1 — 27, — the 
capture  of  the  **littlemaid,  etc.,"occur- 
ed  under  the  reign  of  Jehoahaz.  2. 
The  son  and  successor  of  Josiah,  king 
of  Judah.  He  is  also  called  "  Shallum." 
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(I  Chron.  iii.  15 ;  Jer.  xxii.  11.)  As 
he  was  the  fourth  son  of  Josiah,  his 
irregular  election  to  the  throne  of« 
fended  Necho,  king  of  Egypt*  When 
he  had  reigned  only  three  months,. 
Necho  sent  him  into  Egypt,  where, af- 
ter a  long  imprisonment,  he  died.  (2 
Kings  xxiii.  30—35 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
I — 4.)  He  is  designated  in  Ezek. 
xix.  3,  4,  under  the  emblem  of  a  young 
lion  carried  in  chains  to  Egypt.  3.— 
See  AiiAZiAH. 
JEHOASH.— See  Joash. 
JEHOHANAN=whom  Jehovah  fa- 
vours. 1.  A  military  commander  under 
Jehoshaphat.  (2  Chron.  xvii.  15;  xxiii. 
1.)  2.  OneoftheKorbites.  (1  Chron. 
xxvi.  8.)  3.  Two  of  the  priests.  (Neh. 
xii.  13,  42.)  4.  A  son  of  the  Bebai. 
(Ezra  X.  28.) 

JEHOIACHIN  sr  whom    Jehovah 
appoints.     The  son  and  successor  of 
Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  b.  c.  598. 
This  name  is  also  written  '*  Jeconiah  ;*' 
(Est.il.  6;    Jcr  xxiv.  1;    xxvii.  20; 
xxviii.  4 ;  1  Chron.  iii.  17;)  and  "Co- 
niah  ;*'  (Jer.  xxii.  24,  28 ;  xxxvii.  1 ;) 
also  **Jechonias."   (Matt.  i.  12.)   In  2 
Chron.  xxxvi.  9,  it  is  said  that  **he  was 
eight  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign," 
but  in  2  Kings  xxiv.  8,  ''he  was  eight- 
teen  years  old."    If  the  former  reading 
be  not  an  error  of  the  scribes,  the  so* 
lution  may  be,  that  he  reigned  ten  years 
in  COD  junction  with  his  father;    and 
three  months  and  ten  days  alone.    He 
surrendered  Jerusalem  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar ;  and  his  family,  and  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  nation,  were  carried 
into  exile.     Jehoiachin  remained  in 
prison  at  Babylon  during  the  lifetime 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  his  successor, 
EvUmerodach,  not  only  released  him, 
but  gave  him  allowance  for  the  support 
of  his  rank.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  1 — 16;  xxv. 
27 — 30;  Est  ii.  6;  Jer.  xxix.  2;  xxxvii. 
1;  Iii.  81,  84;   Ezek  i.  2.)    The  ex- 
pression **  Write  ye  this  man  childless," 
signifies  that  this  wicked  king  should 
have  no  heir  to  the  throne  of  Judah. 
(Jcr.  xxii.  30.) 

JEHOIADA  =  whom  Jehovah 
knows.  1.  A  priest  of  great  authority 
in>  the  kingdom   of   Judah,   in   the 
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times  of  Ahasiah,  Athaliab,  and  Joaah. 
Jehoiada,  at  the  proper  time,  skiUolly 
and  promptly  recovered  the  throne  of 
Jndah  for  the  young  king  Joaah,  who 
had  been  aaved  from  the  massacre  by 
which  Athaliah  sought  to  exterminate 
the  royal  line  of  David.  His  remains 
were  honoured  with  a  place  in  the 
sepulchre  of  the  kings.  (2  Kings 
xi.  1—21 ;  xii.  2—16 ;  2  Chron.  xxii. 
11—12;  xxiii.  1— 21;  xxiv.  2— 26.) 
2.  The  father  of  Benaiah.  (2  Sam. 
viii.  18  ;  xx.  23 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  22.)  3. 
One  of  David's  officers.  In  1  Chron. 
xxvii.  84,  instead  of  '*  Jehoiada  the  son 
of  Benaiah,"  it  should  probably  read 
<< Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada."  (1 
Chron.  xvii.  5.)  4.  A  chief  priest 
(Jer.  xxix.  26^  5.  A  chief  of  the 
Aaronites.  (1  Chron.  xii.  27.)  6.  The 
son  of  Paseah.    (Neh.  iii.  6.) 

J£HOIAKIM=whom  Jehovah  sets 
up.  The  second  son  of  Josiah,  and  the 
brother  and  successor  of  Jehoahaz, 
kingof  Judah;  (Jer.  i.  3;  1  Chron. 
iii.  15 ;)  also  called  *'  Eliakim  ;*'  (2 
Chron.  xxxvi.  4;)  and  "Jakim."  (Matt, 
i.  11,  margin.)  He  reigned  eleven 
years,  b.o.  609—598.  For  the  first 
four  years,  Jehoiakim  was  subject  to 
the  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  placed  him 
upon  the  throne.  But  Nebuchadnezzar 
having  driven  Necho  out  of  Asia,  mar- 
ched to  Jerusalem;  and  Jehoiakim 
was  again  placed  on  the  throne  by  the 
Babylonian  prince.  Nebuchadnezzar 
took  part  of  the  ornaments  of  the  tem- 
ple as  booty,  and  the  sons  of  the  prin- 
cipal Hebrew  nobles,  as  hostages,  to 
Babylon.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  31—37;  2 
Chron.  xxxvi.  4—8 ;  Jer.  xxv.  1 — 14 ; 
xxvi.  1 ;  xxvii.  1,  20 ;  xlvi.  2 ;  Dan. 
i.  1.)  Yaihinger  thinks,  from  Jer. 
xxxvi.  9 — 26 ;  xlvii.  I ;  compared  with 
2  Kings  xxiv.  1 — 7,  that  it  was  in  the 
eighth  year  of  his  reign  that  Jehoiakim 
became  really  subject  to  Nebuchadnez- 
zar ;  and  that  the  three  years,  (2  Kings 
xxiv.  1,)  are  the  last  of  his  rei^n :  how- 
ever, towards  the  close  of  his  reign, 
Jehoiakim  rebelled  against  Nebuchad- 
nezzar ;  and  during  the  seige  of  Jeru- 
•alem  he  died,  or  probably  was  slain 
in  otie  of  the  actions :  and  the  Chal- 
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deans  dragged  the  dead  body  before 
the  city ;  and  while  yet  unburied,  his 
son  Jehoiachin  surrendered  the  city. 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  30.) 

JEHOIARIB  ~  whom  Jehovah  de- 
fends. The  head  of  the  first  of  the 
twenty-fourclasses  of  priests;  (1  Chron. 
ix.  10 ;  xxiv.  7 ;)  also  called  "  Joiarib," 
(Ezra  viii.  16  ;  Neh.  xi.  10 ;   xii.  6, 19.) 

JEHONADAB.— See  Jonadab. 

JEHONATHAN  =  whom  Jehovah 
gave.  1.  One  of  David's  officers.  (1 
(Chron.  xxvii.  25.)  2.  A  Levite.  (2 
Chron.  xvii,  8.)  8.  One  of  the  priests. 
(Neh.  xii.  18.) 

JEHORAM  SE  whom  Jehovah  has 
exalted.  1.  The  son  and  successor 
of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Jndah  He 
reigned  eight  years,  three  of  which  he 
was  associated  with  his  father,  though 
some  suppose  that  he  reigned  eight 
years  alone.  He  married  Athaliah, 
the  daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel; 
and,  through  her  influence,  all  the 
brothers  of  the  king  were  mur- 
dered, and  the  gross  idolatries  of 
the  Fhenicidii  were  introduced  in- 
to the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The 
Edomites  revolted,  and  made  them- 
selves independent.  The  Philistines 
on  one  side,  and  the  Arabians 
on  the  other,  ravaged  the  country, 
and  even  Jerusalem  and  the  royal 
palace.  Jehoram  wf|8  at  length  smit- 
ten with  a  malignant  dysentery.  He 
died  miserably,  and  was  denied  the 
honours  of  a  royal  burial.  He  is 
also  called  "  Joram."  (2  Kings  viii.  16, 
21,  24;  2  Chron.  xxi.  1—20.)  2.  Ono 
of  the  priests.  (2  Chron.  xvi.  8.)  3. 
— See  JoRAM. 

JEHOSHABEATH. — See   Jsno- 

BHEBA. 

JEUOSnAPHAT=whom  Jehovah 
judgeth.  1.  The  son  and  successor  of 
Asa,  king  of  Judah.  B.O.  914,  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  faithfulness  to  Je- 
hovah; and  his  reign,  which  lasted 
twenty-five  years,  was,  upon  the  whole, 
prosperous.  (2  Chron.  xvii.  5,  6.)  He 
diligently  suppressed  idolatry;  and 
sent  priests  and  Levites  into  every 
town,  with  a  copy  of  the  Law,  to  in-* 
struct  the  people.    He  improved  the 
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administration  of  justice,  and  caused 
the  places  of  authority  to  be  filled 
by  the  ViiaBt  and  best  men  of  the 
land.    He,%oweyer,  involyed  himself 
in  an  alliance  with  Ahab,  king   of 
Israel ;  (1  Kings,  xxii.,  44 ;  2  Chron. 
xviii.  1 ;)  and  again  with  Ahazlah,  in 
a  naral  expedition,  which  turned  out 
disastrously.      Still  he   never   relin- 
quished the  enterprise  of  reviving  the 
navigation  of  the  Bed  Sea.    Subse- 
quently, Jehosbaphat  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Jehoram,  the  second  son 
of  Ahab,  against  the  Moabites.    The 
combined  army  of  the  two  kings  was 
joined  by  the  Edomites,  who,  doubt- 
less, were  unfriendly  to  the  Moabites, 
as    being   the   conquerors   and  pos- 
sessors of  a  part  of  their  country. 
The   combined   army,    through    the 
special   interposition  of  heaven,  en- 
tirely discomfited  the  Moabites.    (2 
Kings  iii.  1 — ^27.)    Subsequently,  the 
^loabites.  Ammonites,  and  Edomites 
confederated,  and  came  up  against  Je- 
hosbaphat to  battle.   IBut  the  Am- 
monites and  Moabites  fell  out  with 
the  Edomites,  of  whom  they  made  an 
utter  slaughter;  and  afterwards  they 
had  a  quarrel  among  themselves,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  destroyed 
each  other.    The  Hebrews  took  their 
spoils,  returned  home,  and  kept  a  day 
of  thanksgiving  for  the    signal    de- 
liverance which  they  had  experienced. 
(1  Kings  xxil.  1 — 50 ;   2  Kmgs  i.  17 ; 
iii.  1 — ^27;   2  Chron.  xvii. — ^xxi.)    In 
Matt.  i.  8,  he  is  called    *' Josaphat." 
2.    The  historiographer  of  David.    (2 
Sam.  viii.  16;   xx.  24;    1  Kings  iv.  S.) 
8.  One  of  Solomon's  principal  officers. 
(1  Kings  iv.  17.)     4.    The  father  of 
Jehu,  king  of  IsraeL     (2  Kings  ix.  2, 
14.)    5.  One  of  the  priests.  (1  Chron. 
XV.  24.) 

JEHOSHAPHAT,  Valley  op. 
Traditionally  the  deep  valley  running 
north  and  south  between  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  brook 
Kidron  flows  through  it;  but  it  is  only 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  the 
'•  vaUey  "  or  the  "  brook  Kidron."  In 
some  parts,  the  valley  is  tilled,  and 
Las  gardens  and  plantations  of  olive,  fig, 
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and  other  fruit  trees.  The  gardens 
famish  vegetables  for  the  city.  The 
head  of  the  valley,  on  both  sides,  has 
many  excavated  tombs.  The  refer- 
ence in  Joel  iii.  2,  12,  to  the  '*  Valley 
of  Jehosbaphat,"  properly  the  valley 
where  Jehovah  judgethj  in  which  God 
will  judge  the  heathen  for  their  oppres< 
sion  of  the  Jews,  is  merely  a  meta- 
phorical allusion  to  the  signification  of 
the  name — Jehoshaphat  =  Jehovah 
judgeth, — See  Kidkon. 

JEHOSHEBA=whose  oath  is  Jeho- 
vah, The  daughter  of  king  Joram, 
probably  by  a  former  wife,  and  not  by 
Athaliah,  and  wife  of  Jehoiada  the 
priest.  In  2  Chron.  xxii.  11,  she  is 
called  "  Jehoshabeath."    (2  Kings  xi. 

JEHOSHUA.— See  JosnuA. 

JEHOVAH=Mc  Existcr,  The  most 
significant  name  of  the  eternal  and 
self-existent  God.    This  name,  usually 
called  the  tetragrammaton,  from  the 
four  Hebrew  letters  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, designates  the  absolute  essense 
which  is  eternal  self -existence :  "I  Am 
that  I  Am."  (Ex.  iii.  14.)  The  words 
''Who  Is,  and  who  Was,  and  who  is  To 
Come,"  are  a  periphrastic  explanation 
of  the  word  Jehovah.    (Rev.  i.  4,  8.) 
By  His  name  Jehovah,  the  Most  High 
was  known  to  the  patriarchs ;  (Gen.  iL 
4 ;  xviii.  14  ;)  yet  by  that  name  He  is 
said  not  to  have  been  known  to  them. 
By  the  name  Jehovah,  God  was  not  re- 
vealed— in  the  true  aspect  of  His  char- 
acter— ^as  the  Eternal,  the  Immutable, 
in  covenant  relation  to  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple, till  it  was  revealed   to  Moses. 
(Ex.  Ti.  2,  8.)  "Jab,"  is  a  poetic  form 
abbreviated  from  Jehovah.  (Fs.  IxvilL 
4;  civ.    35.)  Jehovah   was    perhaps 
anciently  pronounced  Yaveh^  out  the 
later  Hebrew'9  scrupled  to  pronounce 
this  ineffable  name ;  hence  in  the  sacred 
text,  whenever  ''Jehovah"  was  written 
they  substituted  for  it  in  reading,  or 
pronounced  for  it,  the  word  "  Adonai" 
:=iLord,  (2  Sam.  vil.  18, 19  ;  Isa.  1.  4 ; 
Jer.  xxxii.  17.)    The  Hebrew  name 
"Jehovah"    is    generally   translated 
"Lord."  The  term  "Lord,^*  so  frequent- 
ly applied  to  Christ  in  the  Kew  Testa- 
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oient,  is  generally  sjnonymoas  with 
*' Jehovaii"    in  the  Old  Testament. 
(Ps.  cii.  25—27 ;  Heh.  i.  10—12 ;  xiiL 
8;  Rev.  i.  4— 8.) 
JEHOVAH-JIREH.— See  Mo- 

BIAH. 

JEHOVAH-NISSI  =  JehovcA  my 
standard.  The  name  of  an  altar  bailt 
by  Mosos.    (Ex.  xvii.  15.) 

JEH0VAH-8HAL0JW  =  Jehovah 
pacific.  The  name  of  an  altar  built 
by  Gideon.    (Judg.  vi.  24.) 

JEHOVAH  SHAMMAHrrJfl/iouoA 
•s  there.  The  name  of  Ezekiel's  pro- 
phetic cit^ — the  church  of  God,  where 
the  Divine  presence  continually 
dwells.    (Ezek.  xlviii.  35,  margin.) 

JEHOVAH-TSIDKENU  =  Jeho- 
vah our  Righteousness,  A  name  given 
to  the  Messiah.  (Jer.  xxiii.  C,  mar- 
gin.) So  the  Rabbins  constantly  at- 
tributed the  name  Jehovah,  in  this 
passage,  to  the  Messiah,  In  order  to 
evade  the  argument  for  the  Deity  of 
Christ,  which  is  derived  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  name  Jehovah  to  the 
Messiah,  in  this  passage,  we  are  told 
the  same  title  is  applied  to  the  city 
Jerusalem,  in  the  parallel  passage. 
(Jer.  xxxiii.  16.)  But  the  latter  pas- 
sage correctly  translated  stands  thus; 
**  And  this  is  He  who  shall  call  to  her, 
Jehovah  onr  Righteousness,"  i.e., 
Christ.  And  so  the  Apostle  says, 
"He  is  made  Righteousness  nnto  us." 
(1  Cor.  i.  30;    Rom.  x.  4.) 

JEHOZABAD  =  whom  Jehovah 
bestows,  1.  The  second  son  of  Obed- 
edom.  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  4.)  2.  One  of 
the  assassins  of  Joash,  king  of  Jndah. 
(2  Kings  xii.21 ;  2  Chron.  xxiv.  26.) 
3.  One  of  Jehoshaphat's  officers.  (2 
Chron.  xvii.  18.  ) 

JEHOZADAK  =  whom  Jehovah 
makes  just.  The  son  and  successor  of 
Seraiah,  and  the  last  high  priest  of  the 
Hebrews  who  officiated  in  Solomon's 
temple.  (2  Rings  xxv.  18 — ^21.)  He 
exercised  the  sacred  functions  when 
Judah  went  into  captivity,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  the  exiles. 
(1  Chron.  vi.  15.)  He  is  also  called 
« Jozadak ; "  (Ezra  iii.  2,  8 ;  v.  2 ;) 
and"Josedech."  (Hag.i.l2,l4i iL2,4.) 
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JEHU  =  Jehovah  is  He,    1.    The 
son  of  Jehoshaphat,  and^gi^nd-son  of 
Nimshi,    the   commander-in-chief  of 
the  Israelitish  army.    WhUe  Jehu  was 
with  the  armv  at  Ramot^  Gilead,  ho 
was    anointed  king  over    Israel,    in 
accordance  with  an  ancient  command 
from  Jehovah.    (1  Kings  xix.  16, 17.) 
Having  been  proclaimed  king'  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  arkny,  he  pro- 
ceeded towards  Jezreel,  and  executed 
the   predicted   judgments   upon   the 
house  of  Ahab.    He  slew  Joram,  the 
reigninff  king,  and  mortally  wounded 
Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  who  was  with 
him.     (I  Kings  xxi.  17 — 24.)     Jehu 
then  entered  Jezreel,  and  had  Jezebel 
thrown  out  of  the  window  of  the  palace, 
and  her  body  was  trodden  under  foot. 
Jehu    then    secured    possession    of 
Samaria,   and  slew  all  that  remain- 
ed unto  Ahab,  till  he  had  extirpated 
him,  according   to    the  word  of  the 
Lord,      (2    Kings   x.    1—17.)      He 
then,  at  a  great  festival,  exterminated 
all  the  idolatrous  priests  and  prophets 
of  Baal,  as  traitors  to  King  Jehovah, 
and  turned  the  temple  of  Baal,  into  a 
draughthouse.    (1  Kings  x.  18—28.) 
For  his  services  he  received  a  Divine 
promise,  that  his  descendants,  for  four 
generations  should  possess  the  throne. 
Jehu,  himself,  was  a  decisive,  terrible 
and  ambitious  man.    He  erred  in  al- 
lowing the  golden  calves  at  Dan  and 
Bethel  to  remain.    He  reigned  twenty- 
eight  years.    (2   Kings   x.   29—36.) 
The   name   of  Jehu  occurs    on  the 
black  Obelisk,  in  the  British  Museum: 
"Yaua,     the    son  of  Khumri,"    t.e., 
Jehu,    the    successor   of    Omri,   the 
founder  of  Samaria.    (1  Kings  xviii« 
16.)    2    A  descendant  of  Judah.     (1 
Chron.  ii.  88.)    3.  A  descendant  of 
Simoon.    (1  Chron.  iv.  35.)     4.  One 
of  David's  distinguished  officers*    (1 
Chron.  xii.  3.)    5.  The  son  of  Hanani, 
a  prophet  of  Samaria.    (1  Kings  xvi. 
1—12 ;  2  Chron.  xix.  1—3.)   He  wrote 
the  annals  of  Jehoshaphat.  (2  Chron* 
XX.  34.) 

J£HUBBAH= whom  JeAovo/i  hides. 
A  descendant  of  Asher.  (1  Chron* 
vii.  34.) 
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J^UVCAL  z=: potent.  The  son  of 
Shelemiali)  (Jer.  xxxvii.  3;)  also 
called  <»  JtuuA."    (Jer.  xxxviii.  1.) 

JEH^D  a  celebrated.  A  town  of 
the  Damtaff.  (Josh.  xix.  45.)  Ap- 
parently the  village  el-Yehudiyeh^  to 
the  east  of  Joppa. 

JEHUM  =  celebrated.  The  grand- 
son of  Shelemiab.  (Jer.  xxxtI.  14, 
21   23  ^ 

JEHUDIJAH.— See  Hodiah. 

JEUUSH=^«  hastens.  A  descend- 
ant of  king  Saul.    (I  Chron.  viii.  39.) 

JEIEL^treasured  of  God.  1.  One 
of  the  temple  musicians;  (1  Chron. 
xvi.  5..).  2.  A  prince  of  lienben.  (I 
Chron.  r.  7.)  3.  A  scribe  in  the  time 
of  king  Uzziab.  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  11.) 
4.  A  descendant  of  Adonikam.  (Ezra 
viii.  18.)  5.  A  son  of  Kebo.  (Ezra 
X.  43.)  6.  The  name  of  four  Levites. 
(1  Chron  xvi.  5;  2  Chron.  xx.  14; 
xxix.  13  ;  XXXV.  9.) 

JEKA£ZEEL.~See  Kabzbel. 

JEKAMEAM  =  who  gathers  the 
people.  A  chief  of  tie  Levites.  (1 
Chron.  xxiii.  19 ;  xxiv.  23.) 

JEKAMIAH  =:  whom  Jehovah  ga- 
thers. A  descendant  of  Judah.  (1 
Chron.  ii.  41^ 

JEKUTHlEL=/ear  or  hope  of  God. 
A  descendant  of  Judah.  (1  Chron. 
i*-.  18.) 

JEMlMA=beauti/ul  as  the  day,  or 
a  dove.  The  name  of  one  of  Job's 
daughters.    (Job  xlii.  14.^ 

JEMUELrrciby  of  dod.  A  son 
of  Simeon;  (Gen.  xlvi.  10;  Ex.  vi« 
15 ;)  also  called  "Nemuel/'  and  his 
posterity  ''Nemnelites.  (Num.  xxvi. 
12.) 

JEPHTH  AH= Ae  seisfree^  or  opener. 
The  ninth  judge  or  regent  of  the  He- 
brews. He  was  the  son  of  Gilead  by 
u  concubine ;  and  being  banished  from 
his  father's  house  by  his  brothers,  he 
Avithdrew  to  the  land  of  Tob,  not  far 
from  Gilead.  Here  his  daring  charac- 
ter had  free  scope,  and  he  speedily 
became  the  head  of  a  strong  maraud- 
ing party  of  brave  but  desperate  men. 
When  the  war  broke  out  between  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Ammonites,  the  He- 
brews sent  a  delegation  to  seek  his 
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aid ;  and  though  he  objected  at  first; 
on  account  of  the  treatment  he  had 
formerly  received,  at  which  the  elders 
had  connived,  yet,  upon  their  solemn 
covenant  to  regard  him  as  their  leader, 
in  case  they  succeeded,  he  took  the 
command  of  their  army.  He  entered 
into  preliminary  negociations  with  the 
Ammonites,  in  which  the  great  question 
of  the  right  to  the  countir  was  discus- 
sed with  a  degree  of  diplomatic  con- 
sideration for  which  we  are  scarcely 
prepared.  But  every  attempt  at  con- 
ciliation failed :  the  two  armies  met ; 
the  Ammonites  were  defeated  with 
great  loss  of  life,  and  their  country 
scoured  by  the  Hebrews.  TheEphraim- 
ites,  who  regarded  it  as  an  insult,  that 
they  should  not  be  called  to  assist, 
stirred  up  a  civil  war,  which  terminated 
very  disastrously  to  themselves.  On 
the  eve  of  the  battle  with  the  Ammon- 
ites, Jephthah  vowed,  that  if  he  ob- 
tained the  victory,  he  would  devote  to 
God  whatsoever  should  come  forth 
from  his  house  to  meet  him  on  his  re- 
turn home.  This  turned  out  to  be  his 
daughter,  an  only  child,  who  welcomed 
his  return  with  music  and  dancing. 
Jephthah  was  greatly  afflicted  by  this 
occurrence ;  but  his  daughter  cheer- 
fully consented  to  the  performance  of 
his  vow,  which  took  place  at  the  ex- 
piration of  two  months.  However,  we 
have  no  evidence  that  Jephthah  slew 
his  daughter  and  presented  her  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  Lord.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  he  redeemed  her  from  death 
at  a  valuation,  according  to  the  law 
in  Lev.  xxvii.  2—12 ;  and  that  her  life 
of  virginity  was  consecrated  to  God. 
She  was  probably  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  sanctuary,  in  accordance 
with  a  custom,  not  unknown  among 
the  Hebrews,  for  women  of  distinction 
to  dedicate  themselves,  or  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  Lord,  to  minister  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle.  (Ex.  xxxviii. 
8 ;  Lev.  xxvii.  1 — 8  ;  Wum,  vi  2 ;  1 
Sam.  ii.  22 ;  Luke  ii.  36,  37.^  Annu- 
ally the  daughters  of  Israel  went  to 
the  festival,  at  the  tabernacle,  '*to 
celebrate  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  the 
Gileadite."    Jephthah  judged  the  He- 
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brews  six  years.  (Judg.  x.  5 — 18;  xi. 
1—40 ;  xii.  1—7 ;  Heb.  xi.  32.— Sec 
Naiaritb. 

JEPHUNNEH=for  whom  is  pre- 
pared. 1.  The  father  of  Caleb.  (Nnm. 
xiii.  6 ;  xiv.  6—30.)  2.  A  descendant 
of  Asher.    (1  Chron.  yii.  38.) 

J£RAH=m(>on,  or  month,  A  people 
descended  from  Joktan,  whogaye  name 
to  a  region  of  Arabia ;  (Gen.  x.  26 ; 
1  Chron.  i.  20;)  perhaps  the  Moon  coastj 
and  3/oonmountatns,nearHazarmaTetb. 
Others  identify  it  with  the  Arabian 
fortress  of  Yerakh  in  the  district  of 
Nijjad. 

J£RAH]VIEEL=whom  God  loveth. 

1.  A  son  of  Hezron.  (I  Chron.  ii.  9, 
25,  26,  42.)  His  descendants  were 
called  "Jerahmeelites."  (lSam.xxvii. 
10;  XXX.  29.)  2.  ALevite.  (1  Chron. 
xxir.  29.)  3.  An  officer  in  the  court 
of  Jehoiakim.    (Jer.  xxxyi.  26.) 

JEKED  ^descent,  1 .  The  father  of 
Enoch ;  (1  Chron.  i.  2 ;)  also  written 
*'  Jared."    (Gen.  y.  15  ;  Luke  iii.  37.) 

2.  A  descendant  of  Judah.  (1  Chron. 
iv.  18.) 

JEREMAI- c/tc«//t7i^  in  heights,  A 
son  of  Hashum.    (Ezra  x.  33.) 

JEREMIAH = whom  Jehovah  setteih 
lip  or  appointeih,  1.  The  distinguished 
prophet,  son  of  Hilkiah,  a  priest  of 
Anathoth.  (Jer.  i.  6.)  He  was  called 
to  assume  the  prophetic  character 
when  a  youth,  and  on  that  account 
declined  it ;  but  God  promised  him 
grace  and  strength  sufficient  for  his 
work.  He  prophesied  under  Josi&h, 
Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiah ; 
and  for  some  time  during  the  exile. 
During  the  course  of  his  predictions, 
Jerusalem  was  in  a  distracted  and 
deplorable  condition,  and  the  prophet 
was  calumniated,  imprisoned,  and  often 
in  danger  of  death.  Jeremiah  express- 
ly foretold  that  the  captivity  would 
endure  for  seyenty  years ;  he  also  pre- 
dicted the  return  of  the  people  to  their 
own  country.  He  appears  to  have 
stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. (Jer.  xxxix.  11—14.) 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  was 
carried  into  Egypt  against  his  will,  by 
the  Jews  who  remained  in  Judea  alter 
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the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  where  he  pro- 
bably died.  Jeremiah  ivealled  ''Jere- 
my," (Matt,  ii.  17,)  and  "Jeremias," 
(Matt.  xvL  14.)  The  nam^  ''Jeremy/' 
in  Matt,  xxyii.  9,  10,  is  probably  an 
error  of  the  transcribers  f  or  Zechariah. 
2.  The  father  of  Hamntal.  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  81.)  3.  A  descendant  of  Man- 
nasseh.  (1  Chron.  v.  24.)  4.  One  who 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah. 
(Neh.  X.  2 ;  xii.  1.)  5.  The  father  of 
Jaazaniah.  (Jer.  xxxr.  3.)  6.  Threo 
of  David's  distinguished  officers.  (1 
Chron.  xii.  4,  10,  13.)-See  ZEcnASULU. 
JEREMIAH,  Book  OF.  This  pro- 
phecy embraces  a  period  of  upwards 
of  forty  years,  between  b.c.  628  and 
B.  o.  586.  It  relates  to  the  judgements 
that  were  to  come  upon  the  people  for 
their  gross  idolatry  and  corruption ; 
to  the  restoration  which  awaited  them, 
whenever  they  would  repent  of  their 
sins,  and  forsake  them ;  and  to  the 
glory  which  would  arise  on  the  church 
in  future  times.  Melancholy,  tender 
sensibility,  and  somewhat  of  the  ver- 
bosity of  grief,  are  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  Jeremiah's  style. 
The  several  prophecies  maybe  arranged 
thus: — I.  The  Introduction  chu>.  i- 
II.  Reproofs  of  the  sins  of  the  Jews, 
consisting  of  seven  sections— a.  chap, 
ii.,  b,  iii. — vi.,  c.  vii. — x.,  d  xi. — ^xiii., 
«.  xiv. — ^xvii.  18,/.  xvii.  19, 20,  ff.  xxi. — 
xxiv.  ni.  A  general  review  of  the 
heathen  nations,  and  also  of  the  people 
of  Israel,  consisting  of  two  sections — 

a.  xlvi. — xlix.,  which  may  have  been 
transposed,  b.  xxv.,  and  an  historical 
appendix  in  three  sections — a.  zxvi. 
6.  xxvii.  c.  xxviii.  xxix.  IV.  Two  sec- 
tions picturing  the  hopes  of  brighter 
times — a.  xxx.  xxxi.,  6.  xxxii.  xxxiii., 
to  which  is  added  an  historical  appen- 
dix in  three  sections — a.  xxxiv.  1 — 7, 
6.  xxxiv.  a— 22.  c.  XXXV.  V.  The 
conclusion,  in  two  sections — a.xxxvi., 

b.  xiv.  Added  some  time  afterwards 
— a.  xxxvii. — ^xxxix.,  6.  xl. — xllii.  c. 
xlvi.  1 3—26.  The  fifty-second  chapter 
of  Jeremiah  is  nearly  the  same  with  2 
Kings  xxiv.  18 — xxv.  SO.  Both  were 
mainly  drawn  from  the  same  sources. 
The  order  of  the  prophecies  of  Jexe* 
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miah,  from  chap.  xxi.  15,  to  the  end 
of  the  bo<^,^fl  different  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version  from  that  of  the  Hebrew 
text;  for  those  prophecies  which,  in 
the  Hebrew,  occupy  the  last  place — 
xlvi. — ^li. — are  found  in  the  Greek 
translation  after  chap.  xxt.  14,  and  in 
n  different  order.  In  some  few  editions 
of  the  Septnagint  the  chapters  are  as 
in  the  Hebrew. 

JEBEMIAS.— See  JuunnAH. 

JEKEM(yTU=:heighU.  1.  A  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  yiii. 
14.)    2.  A  son  of  ETam.    (Ezra  x.  26.; 

3.  A  son  of  Zattn.  (Ezra  x.  27.)  4. 
A  Levite ;  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  23 ;)  also 
called  '^Jerimoth."  (1  Chron.  xxiy. 
30.)  5.  A  singer  in  the  temple  service ; 
(1  Chron.  xxv.  22  ;)  also  called  Jeri- 
moth."    (I  Chron.  xxy.  4.) 

JKBJJLB=:foun<kd  of  Jehovah.  One 
of  the  LcTites ;  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  19 ; 
xxiT.  28 ;)  also  called  «« Jerijah."  (1 
Chron.  xxyi.  31.) 

J£RIBAI=a(ft;erse.  One  of  David's 
distinguished  officers.  (1  Chron.  xi.  4G.) 

JERICHO=ciVy  of  the  moon,  or 
place  of/ragranee,  A  city  of  Benjamin 
situated  in  the  valler  of  the  Jordan, 
on  the  west  side  oi  that  river,  and 
north  of  its  entrance  into  the  Dead 
Sea,  (Josh.  ii.  1 — 8,  1  Kings  xvi. 
34.^  It  was  also  called  the  '*  Citj  of 
Palm-trees."  (Deut.  xxxiv.  3 ;  Judg. 
i.  16.)  As  Jericho  was  the  first  city 
that  was  taken,  on  the  west  of  the 
Jordan,  the  hheremj  or  ban,  was  laid 
on  all  the  property  in  it,  Joshua 
burned  the  city  with  fire,  and  pro- 
nounced a  solemn  curse  upon  the  per- 
son who,  at  any  succeeding  period, 
should  build  its  walls,  or  set  up  its 
gates ;  (Josh.  iv.  18 ;)  which  was  exe- 
cuted upon  Hiel,  620  years  afterward. 
(1  Kings  xvi.  33,  34.)  Previous  to 
this,  however,  the  city  had  been  rebuilt, 
but  not  upon  its  ancient  foundations. 
(Judg.  iii.  13 ;  2  Sam.  x.  5 ;  2  Kings  ii. 

4,  5.)  The  more  ancient  city  was  pro 
bally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
beautiful  fountain,  which  is  apparently 
the  same  whose  waters  Elisha  healed. 
(2  Kings  u.  18—22.)  The  latter  Jeri- 
cho appears  to  have  occupied  the  site 
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of  the  miserable  and  filthy  village, 
RihOy  nearly  two  miles  from  the  foun« 
tain.  (Ezra  ii  84;  Neh.  iii.  2;  Matt, 
xix.  I ;  XX.  29—34 ;  Mark  x.  1,  46, 
62  ;  Luke  xviii.  35—43  ;  xix.  1—10.) 
Rika  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich 
plain,  susceptible  of  easy  tillage  and 
abundant  irrigation,  with  a  climate  to 
produce  anything.  Yet  it  lies  almost 
desert;  and  even  that  one  solitary  palm 
tree  which  Dr.  Robinson  saw,  which 
timidly  reared  its  head  where  once 
stood  the  renowned  "  city  of  Palm- 
trees,"  exists  no  more.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  a  feeble  and  licentious  race. 
The  road  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jericho  still  retains  its  ancient  char- 
acter for  scenes  of'assault  and  robbery. 
(Luke  X.  30.) 

JEEIEL==/bu7ic/e(/  of  God.  A  des- 
cendant of  Issachar.    (1  Chron.  vii.  2.) 

JERIJAH.— See  Jebiah. 

3EBJM0TR=height8.  1.  One  of 
David's  distinguished  warriors.  (1 
Chron.  xii.  5.)  2.  A  son  of  Azriel.  (I 
Chron.  xxvii.  19.^  3.  A  son  of  David. 
(2  Chron.  xi.  18.)  4.  One  of  the  Lev- 
ites.  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  13.)  6.  The  name 
of  two  of  the  descendants  of  Benjamin. 
(1  Chron.  vii.  7, 8.)  6. — See  Jersmoth. 

JERIOTH=curfains.  One  of  the 
wives  of  Caleb.    (1  Chron.  ii.  18.) 

JEROBOAM= whose /)eop/e  is  many. 
I.  The  son  of  Nebat,  an  Elphraimite, 
and  the  first  king  of  Israel  or  the  ten 
tribes  ;  he  reigned  twenty-two  years, 
from  975  to  954  b.o.  He  Is  distin- 
guished as  the  man  **  who  made  Israel 
to  sin."  Jeroboam  having  received 
from  the  prophet  an  intimation  that 
the  kingdom  of  Solomon  was  to  be 
divided,  probably  took  some  means  to 
bring  about  the  event ;  and  was  com- 
pell^  to  flee  to  Eevpt.  (1  Kings  xi. 
26—40.)  When  Solomon  died,  the 
ten  tribes  recalled  Jeroboam ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  headed  the  deputation 
which  waited  on  Rehoboam,  the  heir 
to  the  throne,  with  a  demand  for 
securities  for  the  rights  which  the 
measures  of  the  late  king  had  com- 
promised. The  answer  of  Rehoboam 
rendered  a  revolution  inevitable ;  and 
the  ten  tribes  at  once  elected  Jeroboam 


for  their  lOTCKipi.  (I  Eingi  xi.  87, 
8$.')  JeToboam,  uking  of  In-aeljBxed 
bit  reiidGDCB  at  Bhechem ;  bat  fearing 
that  if  the  people  went  to  JeniMlem 
tA  tha  feitivali,  thej  woald  relaia  to 
their  allegiance  to  [hehoue  of  Darid, 
he  let  np  two  cilded  calrci,  at  Dan 
and  Bethel,  in  imitation  of  the  Apii 
andHneriiof  theEgyptiani.  Temples 
were  built,  and  Hltars  erected,  (or 
these  image  I,  and  priesti  were  appoint- 
ed from  all  the  tnbes  without  distinc- 
tion ;  and  he  appointed  the  festivals  to 
be  held  a  month  later  lliaa  thej  had 
hitherto  been.  The  prieiti  and  Lerll«>, 
and  manj  citjzeni  aUo,  wbo  were  dii> 
plcaied  with  theie  innovattont  on  their 
inndamcDtal  lawi,  retired  to  the 
kingdom  of  Jodah.  Daring  Jeroboam's 
life,  there  were  almostanceasingwars 
hctween  him  and  the  boose  of  David. 
On  account  of  hisidolatronimeasaro, 
it  wai  decreed  that  the  throne  should 
not  long  continae  in  his  familj.  (I 
Kings  xii.  2S,  88 ;  xiii.  1—31 ;  aiv. 
l—Z0i2Cbron.xi.  13-17.)  2.  Jero- 
boam 11.,  tho  <on  of  Joash,  king  of 
Israel,  reigned  fortj-one  jeari,  from 
li.C.B26toT84.  IlutashisionZachariah 
did  not  ascend  llic  throne  till  B.C.  77.1, 
there  seems  to  have  been  an  inter' 
Tcgnom  of  eleven  jcars ;  unless  we 
BiippPie  that  "forty    -"  ' 


of  the  caWet.  Jehovah,  however,  by 
him,  according  to  tho  prediction  of  the 
propbet  Jonah,  raised  the  kingdom  of 
the  ten  tribes  to  its  greatest  splendourj 
and  restored  the  empire  to  its  ancient 
boundaries.  (2  Kings  x\i\.  IG  i  xlv. 
lC~20.)-Seo  Zacilariak. 

JEROUAM^Ae  i,  beloved.  1.  The 
father  of  Elkanah.  CI  Sam.  i.  1 ;  I 
Chron,  vi.  27.)  2.  Th  e  father  of  Adai  ah. 
(lChron.ii.l2.)  3.  The  father  of  A  la- 
reel.  (lChTon.xxvii.a2.)  4.Thefatber 
□fAiariah.  (2  Chron.  xxiii.1.)  G. 
One  of  David's  warriora.  (I  Cbron. 
xii.  1,7.)G.  A  descendant  of  Beninmin. 
0  Chron.  viii.  27.)  7.  The  father  of 
Ibneiah.  (1  Chron.  ix.  8.)  8.  The 
father  of  Ada! ah.  (Neb.  xi.  12.) 

JFWUBBAAL.— See  Giokoh. 
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JERUBBESHETH.— Sec  Gidboi. 

JEBUEL  =/<mndtd  >/  God.  A 
desert  on  the  west  of  tlte  Dead  Sea, 
probably  the  tract  of  table  land  called 
d-B<a<uak,  traveried  b;  the  road  from 
Engedi    to    Jenualem.      (2   Cbron. 


HadalotJndM  taken 


JERUSALEM  =/oiHMia(iDi.,  kabUa- 
lion,  01  potteition  of  peofx,  i.e.,  of  prot- 
penlj.  AroralcitfofibeCanaamtes, 
inppoied  to  have  been  the  "Salem" 
o(  which  Melchizedek  was  king;  (Qen. 
xiv.  18  i  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2  0  also  the  "  land 
of  Moriah."  (Gen.  xiii.  2.)  While 
the  possession  of  the  Jebntites  it 
*  called  "Jehus."  (Josh,  xvii!.  28; 
Judg.  xix.  10;  1  Chron.  xi.  1.)  It  is 
BOW  called  el-Kadi="th(i  Holj,"  by 
the  Arabs.  It  is  first  called  "Jem- 
9alem"iaJoih.x.I;xii.lO.  Jenualem, 
icording  lo  Captain  Wilson's  reeent 
irvej,  stands  in  latitude  31*40' 7" 
North;  and  longitnde  85*  14'  87" 
Eaat  of  Greenwich.  It  lay  on  the 
confines  of  Judah  and  Benjamin ; 
(Josh.  XV.  63  i  xviiJ.  2S;)  and  is 
situated  near  the  summit  of  a  broad 
mountain  ridge,  at  an  elevation  of 
2,4li0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Sea, 
in  the  midst  of  the  central  chain  of 
mountains  which  runs  north  and 
south  throngh  Palestine.  After  the 
death  of  Joshua,  the  Hebrews  took 
Jerusalem;  (3aig.  i.  I— 8;)  and  the 
descendants  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
appear  to  have  dwell  there  with 
Ilia  Jebusites ;  the  latter  maintained 
themselves  on  Mount  Zion,  until  the 
time  of  David.  (Josh,  xr,  G3  ;  Jndg. 
i.  21 ;  I  Sam.  v.  G— 9  ;  xvii.  64  ;  1 
Chron.  xii.  4—8.)  David  havinf; 
gossesKd  himself  of  the  lortKSS  of 
Zion,   made   it   his  royal   residence. 
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and  named  it  '*the  City  of  David." 
(2  Sam.  v.  9.)  Jerusalem  thepce  be- 
came  the  metropolit  of  the  kingdom. 
David  transferred  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  which  was  the  throne  of 
Jehorah,  from  Kirjath-jearim  to  Je» 
rusalem;  and  the  city  became  the 
capital  of  the  invisible  King,  **the 
City  of  God."  (F».  xlvi.  4  ;  xlviii. 
1—3;  1  Kings  xi.  86,)  Here,  on 
Mount  Moriah,  Solomon  erected  the 
magnificent  temple,  the  palace  of  Je- 
hovah, as  the  sanctuary  for  the  whole 
Hebrew  nation;  (2  Chron.  iii.  1;) 
and  in  his  reign  the  city  became  re- 
nowned  for  its  commercial  enterprise, 
and  its  boundless  wealth.  (1  Kings 
Ziii.  10—61 ;  x.  14—29 ;  Ps.  li.  6 ;  xv. 
1 ;  Ixxiv.  2.) 

After  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes 
from  the  house  of  David,  Jerusalem 
became  the  capital  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  only.  Daring  the  government 
of  the  kings,  the  ''Holy  City"  under- 
went various  revolutions.  (Dan.  ix. 
24.)  In  the  reign  of  Behoboam  the 
city  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  Shishak, 
king  of  Egypt.  (2  Chron.  xii.  9.) 
Under  Amaziah,  it  was  pillaged  by 
by  Joash,  king  of  Israel.  (2  Kings 
xiv.  13,  14 ;  2  Chron.  xxv.  23,  24.) 
Uzziah  strengthened  the  city  by  the 
erection  of  towers  and  fortifications ; 
(2  Chron.  xxvi.  9 ;)  and  Hezekiah  con- 
siderably improved  Jerusalem,  and 
famished  it  with  an  ample  supply  of 
water,  by  a  subterraneous  aqueauct. 
(2  Kings.  XX.  20;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  30.) 
Jerusalem  was  probably  taken  by  the 
Assyrians,  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh ; 
(2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11 ;)  after  his  libera- 
tion, Manasseh  strengthened  and  for- 
tified the  city.  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  12— 
IG.)  Pharaoh-Mecho,  king  of  Egypt, 
appears  to  have  entered  Jerusalem, 
when  he  made  Jehoiakim  king.  (2 
Chron.  xxxvi.  3,  4.)  Jerusalem  was 
several  times  ravaged  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar; and  finally,  after  a  siege  of 
three  years,  he  destroyed  the  city  and 
the  temple  with  fire.  {2  Kings  xxiv.  1 
— 11;  xxT,  1 — 10;  2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
.  6— 21.^ 

After  the   return   from  exile,  Je- 
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rusalem  was  rebuilt  by  Jeshua  and 
Zembbabel ;  (Ezra  i.  2—11 ;  iii.  2—12; 
iv.  24 ;)  and  the  temple  was  dedicated 
with  great  joy.  (Ezra  vi.  16—19.)   Ac 
a  later  period,  Nehemiah  completed 
the  rebuilding  of  the  city  and  its  wall; 
and  in  some  degree  restored  Jerusalem 
to  its  former  importance.    (Neb.  i.— 
vi.,  vii.  4 ;  xi.  1 — i ;  Zech.  ix.  9 ;  Hagg. 
ii.  6,  7.)  After  the  reduction  of  Gaza, 
B.C.  382,  Alexander  the  Great  visited 
Jerusalem ;  and  attended  by  the  high 
priest  Jaddua,  he  went  to  the  temple 
and  offered  sacrifices.      In  b.c.  324, 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  plundered  Je- 
rusalem ;  and  in  a  few  years  afterwards 
Palestine  was  annexed  to  Egypt.    la 
B.C.  245,  Ptolemy  Buergetes  visited  the 
citv,  offered  sacrifices,  and  made  splen- 
did presents  to  the  temple.  Some  years 
afterwards,  Palestine  made  common 
cause  with  the  Syrians ;  and  Antiochus 
the  Great  visited  Jerusalem,  and  order* 
ed  the  out*works  of  the  temple  to  be 
completed.     In  b.o.  167,  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  plundered  Jerusiiem,  and 
set  up  a  statue  of  Jupiter  in  the  temple. 
(Dan.  viii.  9—14.)    This  led  to  the 
revolt  of  the  Maccabees,  who  after  an 
arduous    and    sanguinary    stniggle, 
obtained   possession  of  tho  city,  and 
repaired  and  beautified  the  temple, 
B.0. 163.  (Dan.  xii.  7—11.)  Ultimately 
the  Maccabean  princes  expelled  the 
Syrians  from  Jerusalem.    In  b.o.  63^ 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Pompey,  and 
the  walls  thrown  down;  and  Judea 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans. 
In  the  year  b.c.  51,  Crassns  pillaged 
the  temple.  And  a  few  years  afterwards 
Antipater,  the  father  of  Herod  the 
Great,rebuiltthe  walls  of  thecity;andat 
a  later  period  Herod  the  Great,  expend- 
ed large  sums  in  its  embellishment.  At 
length  Jerusalem  was  overthrown  by 
the  Romans,  under  Titus,  a.d.  70. 
(Dan.  ix.  27 ;  Matt.  xxir.  1—16 ;  Mark 
xiit.  1 — 14.)    When  Jerusalem  was 
taken,  Vespasian  struck  medals  and 
coins,  with  a  device  commemorative  of 
the  event.    The  illustration  is  a  fac- 
simile of  one,  having  on  the  obrerse 
the  head  of  the  emperor  Vespasian; 
and  on  the  reverse,  the  captive  '*dangh- 
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feer  of  Zion,"  weeping  beneath  the  palm 
tree.  (Ii*.  iii.  26 ;  Lam.  ii.  10.) 

The  emperor  Hadrian,  about  Ati>. 
130,  determined  upon  the  rebnilding 
of  Jenualem  as  a  fortified  place ;  when 
the  Jews  broke  ont  into  open  revolt, 
ander  the  mjsterions  Barcochba,  in 
A.D.  132.  When  this  final  tragedy  was 
broaght  to  a  close,  in  a.d.  135,  the  Jews 
were  forbidden  eren  to  approach  their 
Holy  Citr.  Hadrian  resumed  the  work 
of  rebnilding  the  city;  and  the  new 
Roman  colony,  established  npon  the 
eite  of  the  former  Jernsalem,  received 
the  name  of  Cohnia  jfElia  CapitoHna, 
The  place  became  to  all  intents  a  Bo- 
man  and  pagan  city ;  and  was  hence- 
forth known  chiefly  as  ^lia,  eren  so 
late  aft  a.i>.  536.  In  the  days  of  Con- 
•tantine  the  Jews  were  first  allowed 
again  to  approach  the  Holy  City. 
About  ▲.]>.  326,  Helena,  the  mother  of 
the  emperor,  repaired  in  person  to 
Palestine,  to  visit  the  holy  places. 
Among  the  splendid  churches  she 
caused  to  be  erected  was  that  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  which  could  not  have 
been  npon  the  site  of  onr  Lord's  cruci- 
fixion and  tomb ;  inasmuch  as  He  was 
crucified  without  the  gate  of  the  city. 
About  ▲.».  862,  the  emperor  Julian 
began  to  rebuild  the  city ;  but  the  at- 
tempt, according  to  contemporary 
writers,  was  rendered  abortive  by 
supernatural  hindrances. 

Still  Jerusalem  was  visited  by  de- 
votees from  every  part  of  the  world. 
Jostinian  erected  a  chnrch  in  the  city, 
apparently  the  edifice  now  known  as 
the  mosk  of  el-Aksa,  on  the  southern 
part  of  the  site  of  the  temple.  Jem- 
aalem  had  now  become  the  Holy  City 
of  the  Christian  world.  However,  in 
A.D.  614,  the  Persians,  under  Chosroes 
II.,  invested  the  Holy  City,  and  took 
it  by  storm.  But  the  emperor  Hera- 
clins  finally  routed  the  Persians,  and 
the  patriarch  and  other  captives  were 
restored  to  Jerusalem  after  fourteen 
years  of  exile.  But  Jerusalem  was 
doomed  to  be  subjected  to  the  more 
calling  and  permanent  bondage  of  the 
followers  of  Muhammed ;  and  in  a.d. 
«S^  the  troops  of  the  Khalif  Omar 
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appeared  before  Jernsalem.  The  city, 
after  a  long  siege,  surrendered  to 
Omar;  and  he  erected  a  mosk  upon 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Jewish  temple, 
which  is  usually  regarded  as  that  at 
present  existinff.  Multitudes  of  pilgrims 
of  all  ranks  and  classes,  still  flocked  to 
the  Holv  City.  But  the  establishment 
of  the  ^eljuk  kingdom  of  Syria,  in  a.d. 
1078,  by  Tutush,  the  Turkish  or  Turk- 
man leader,  rendered  the  condition  of 
the  Christiansand  pilgrims  in  Jerusalem 
still  more  deplorable.  Peter  the ' 
Hermit,  who  had  repaired  as  a  pilgrim 
to  Jerusalem,  in  a.d.  1093-4,  beheld 
the  calamities  with  which  the  native 
Christians  and  pilgrims  were  over- 
whelmed bv  the  Muslims,  and  his  spirit 
was  roused  to  vengeance*  He  went 
forth  to  waken  the  energies  of  Europe 
in  behalf  of  their  suffering  fellow 
Christians ;  and  in  a.d.  1099,  the  host 
of  the  crusaders  appeared  before  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  City  was 
taken  by  storm,  and  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  was  elected  king.  The  Chris- 
tians retained  possession  of  Jernsalem 
eighnr-eight  years.  But  in  aj>.  1187, 
the  Egyptian  Saltan,  Saladin,  became 
master  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  order  of 
things  was  again  reversed.  However, 
in  A.D.  1229,  Jerusalem  was  again 
delivered  over  to  the  Christians. 

After  some  other  changes,  about  a.d. 
1244,  the  city  reverted  for  the  last 
time  into  the  hands  of  its  Muhammedan 
masters.  In  a.d.  1517,  Jerusalem  with 
the  rest  of  Syria  and  Egypt  passed 
under  the  sway  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan, 
Seltm  L  Prom  that  time  until  our  own 
days,  Palestine  and  Syria  have  con- 
tinned  to  form  part  ana  parcel  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  In  a.d.  1832,  Syria 
became  subject  to  Muhammed  Alv, 
the  late  Pasha  of  Egypt ;  and  the  Holy 
Citv  opened  its  gates  to  the  victor 
without  a  siege.  But  in  a.d.  1840, 
the  powers  of  Europe  determined 
to  take  into  their  own  hands  the 
support  of  the  crumbling  empire  of 
the  Sultan;  Muhammed  Aly  with- 
drew his  armies  from  the  countiy; 
the  British  fleet  retired  from  the. 
coast;   and  Syria  and  Palestine  re- 
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turned  beneath  the  nominal  swBj  of 
the  Sultan. 

Jerasalena  is  emphatically  a  monn- 
tain  dtj,  bnilt  upon  a  series  of  rocky 
spurs — Zion  on  the  north ;  Moriah  on 
the  south-east ;  and  the  modem  Zion 
on  the  south-vest.  The  modern  city 
stands  on  the  southern  extremity  of  a 
spur  or  plateau,  enclosed  by  two  ra- 
vines— ^the  Kidron  and  Hinnom.  The 
Tyropcean  ravine  divides  the  city  into 
two  nnequsl  halves.  The  houses  are 
built  of  the  limestone  of  the  district, 
but  maify  of  them  are  in  a  ruinous  con- 
dition. The  principal  streets  of  the 
city  run  at  right  angles  to  each  other ; 
they  are  narrow  and  badly  paved ;  but 
the  steepness  of  the  ground  contributes 
to  keep  them  cleaner  than  in  most 
Oriental  cities,  Jerusalem  is  substan- 
tially walled,  bat  at  present  has  only 
five  gates  open, — St^  Stephen's  on  the 
east ;  Jaffa  Gate  on  the  west ;  Damas- 
cus Gate  on  the  north ;  and  the  Sion 
and  Dung  Gates  on  the  south.  There 
arc  five  gates  closed.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  city,  according  to  Dr. 
Robinson's  measurement,  is  about  80 
yards  less  than  d^  English  miles. — 
See  Zion. 

The  excavations  made  by  the  Pales- 
tine Exploration  Party  have  shown 
that  portions  of  the  modem  city  are 
built  upon  the  accumulated  ruins  of 
the  Holy  City  **  of  former  desolations." 
A  remarkable  tablet,  which  belonged 
to  Herod's  temple,  warning  strangen 
against  passing  the  boundaries  of  the 
sacred  enclosure,  has  been  discovered. 
The  inscription,  which  is  in  Greek, 

MHOENA  AA AOrENH  EISHO 
PEYESOAI ENT02  TOY  HE 
PI  TO  lEPON  TPY*AKTOYKAI 
HEPIBOAOY  OSA'AN  AH 
*eH  EAYTfil  AITI02  E2 
TAI  AIA  TO  E;s?AKO  AOY 
OEIN  GANATON. 

reads — ^*'No  stranger  is  to  enter  within 
the  balottrade  round  the  temple  and 
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enclosure.  Whoever  is  caught  will  be 
responsible  to  himself  for  his  death, 
which  will  ensue."  Josephus  tells  us 
that  the  second  court  of  the  temple 
**  was  encompassed  by  a  stone  wall  for 
a  partition,  with  an  inscription,  which 
forbade  any  foreigner  to  go  in,  under 
pain  of  death."  (Ant.  xv.  11.  5;  Wars 
V.  0.  3.)  Philo  also  says,  that  "  it  was 
death  to  any  one  but  a  Jew  who  set  his 
foot  within."  (Leg.  p.  791;  Eph.  ii. 
13—15.)  This  tablet,  whfch  is  two  feet 
ten  inches  in  length,  and  one  foot  eleven 
inches  in  breadth,  gives  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  Acts  xxi.  20 — 30.  Paul, 
after  purification,  presented  himself  in 
the  temple.  Because  certain  Jews  sup- 
posed that  he  had  also  introduced 
Gentiles  within  the  precinct,  and  had 
thus  polluted  the  sacred  place,  the 
people  rose  against  him.  They  wero 
about  to  put  him  to  death,  when  tho 
commander  of  the  Boman  garrison 
intervened,  and  rescued  him  from  the 
people  who  demanded  his  execution  in 
accordance  with  the  law  published  on 
the  tablets  of  the  balustrade. 
In  J;he  excavations,  a  signet  stone, 
with  "Hapgfli  the  son  of 
Sfaebaniah "  engraved  in 
Hebrew,  was  found  be- 
neath an  old  pavement,  at 
the  depth  of  22  feet  from  the  present 
surface. 

On  Mount  Moriah  the  large  area 
called  the  Haram  is  studded  with 
cypress  and  olive,  and  its  sides  are 
surrounded,  in  part,  by  the  finest 
mural  masonry  in  the  world.  Within 
this  Sanctuary  stood  the  temple  of  tho 
Hebrews,  all  traces  of  which  have  loug 
since  disappeared;  and  the  site  is 
occupied  by  the  mosks  of  Omar  and 
el  Aksa.  The  Christian  sects,  consist- 
ing of  Greeks,  Latins,  Armenians,  and 
Copts,  have  each  their  own  convents 
or  monasteries  in  different  parts  of  the 
city  and  its  ricinity;  and  also  their 
own  chapels  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepidchre.  The  three  former  have 
also  convents  or  dwellings  within  the 
walls  of  the  Church,  for  the  monks 
who  are  shut  up  here  to  perform  tho 
regular  offices  day  and  night.     Here 
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are  also  niehes  with  altars  for  the 
AbyBsinians,  Jacobites,  Nestorians, 
Maronites,  and  other  sects,  whose  ser- 
vice is  performed  in  these  chapels  only 
occasionally.  It  is  well  known  that 
a  deep  hatred  exists  among  all  those 
possessors  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to- 
wards each  other;  especially  is  this 
the  case  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Latins.  By  the  American  Board  of 
Missions,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Protestant  bishopric,  by  the  English 
and  Prasaian  governments,  consider- 
able attention  has  been  paid  to  Jeru- 
salem. The  object  of  the  Missionaries 
is  not  to  draw  off  members  of  the 
Oriental  churches  to  Protestantism ; 
but  to  awaken  them  to  a  knowledge 
and  belief  of  the  gospel  truth,  in  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  its  originid 
Scriptural  form.  The  inhabitants, 
consisting  of  Muhammedans,  Jews,  and 
Christians,  mainly  dwelt  in  separate 
quarters  of  the  city.  The  Jews  are 
now  spread  over  the  city,  and  are  build- 
ing many  houses  outside  the  walls. 

A  considerable  body  of  troops  usually 
lie  in  garrison  in  Jerusalem.  The  ap- 
pointed guardians  of  the  public  peace 
ore  a  band  of  undisciplined,  ill-paid, 
and  uncontrolled  miscreants,  Albanian 
^luslims  or  apostate  Christians,  who 
are  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the 
population.  As  Jerusalem  has  but  few 
manufactures,  the  masses  of  the  people 
seem  to  be  without^  any  regular  em- 
ployment; a  considerable  number, 
especially  of  the  Jews,  professedly  live 
on  charity.  The  bazaars,  situated  in 
the  middle  of  the  city,  are  not  well 
furnished  even  for  an  Oriental  city. 
The  markets  are  supplied  by  the  pea- 
sants from  the  neighbouring  villages. 
The  Jews  have  the  greater  part  of  the 
trade ;  they  are  buying  up  land  where- 
e ver  it  is  for  sale ;  and  if  the  present  rate 
of  emigration  continues,  Jerusalem  will 
soon  be  almost  wholly  in  their  hands. 

Consul  Moore,  in  his  Beport  of  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  Jerusalem,  for 
1873,  has  shown  that  the  trade  of  the 
Sandjjak— or  minor  province — of  Jeru- 
salem is  not  inconsiderable.  Jerusa- 
lem, the  chief  town,  is  one  of  the  least 
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commercial  or  industrial  of  oitieB.  The 
principal  imports  from  EngUnd  are 
cotton  goods  and  some  colonials.  Of 
the  former,  it  is  calculated  that  between 
500  and  600  bales  of  the  value  of  ^£82,000 
to  £24,000 ;  and  of  woollen  goods,  luurd- 
ware,  and  colonials,  worth  £13,000,were 
imported  in  1873.  The  imports  from 
foreign  countries — c<Miaisting  ohiefly 
of  woollen  manufiMtures,  hardware, 
glass,  and  fancy  goods — are  on  an 
equaUy  advanced  scide.  The  exports  are 
oUve  oil  and  grain,  the  staple  product 
of  the  district  The  chief  nati^  indus- 
try is  the  manufacture  of  soap,  and  what 
is  called  'Jerusalem  ware,'  consisting  of 
cbaplets,  eruci6xes,  beads,  crosses,  and 
the  like,  made  principally 'of  mother- 
of-pearl  and  oHve  wood  and  sold  to 
the  pilgrims,  who  annually  resort  to 
the  Holy  City  to  the  number  of  6,000 
to  8,000.  No  factories  are  to  be  met 
with.  The  employment  of  the  people  in 
the  rural  districts  is  agriculture,  which 
is  carried  on.  in  the  most  primitive 
mode. 

The  population  of  the  Sandjak — or 
province,  may  be  computed  at  202,000 
souls,  divided  into  lliree  sects — Mu- 
hammedans, Chiistians,  and  Jews,  in 
about  the  following  proportions: — 
Muhammedans,  160,000 ;  Christians, 
mostly  of  the  Greek  Church,  80,000 ; 
and  Jews,  12,000.  The  population  of 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  is  estimated  at 
21,000,  of  whom  about  5,000  are  Mu- 
hammedans, 10,000  to  11,000  are  Jews, 
and  the  rest  Christians  of  various  de- 
nominations. There  can  be  no  doubt 
Uiat  with  the  agricultural  capabilities 
of  the  country  folly  utilized  it  would 
support  a  population  many  times  larger 
than  its  present  scanty  and  poverty- 
stricken  inhabitants.  Two  lines  of 
telegraph,  via  Beirut  .and  Alexandria, 
connect  Jerusalem  with  Europe. 

JERUSALEM,  New.  The  symbo- 
lic name  of  the  Christian  church ;  also 
called  "the  Bride,  the  Lamb's  wife." 
(Rev.  X3d.  2->21 ;  iii  12.)  The  Apostle, 
from  the  summit  of  a  high  mountain, 
beheld,  in  pictorial  symbol,  or  scenic 
representation,  a  city  resplendent  with 
celestial  brightness,  which  seemed  to 
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descend  from  the  heavens  to  the  earth. 
It  was  built  upon  terraces,  one  rising 
above  another,  each  terrace  having  its 
distinct  wall  supporting  or  encircling 
it;  and  thus  each  wall  was  144  cubits= 
252  feet  high.  The  height  of  the 
whole  city  was  equal  to  its  diameter, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  square  of 
3,000  «fa^'a— translated  "  furlongs  "=: 
about  400  miles;  or  12,000  8t(ulia= 
about  1,600  miles  in  circumference — 
of  course  a  mystical  number,  denoting 
that  the  city  was  capable  of  holding  al- 
most countless  myriads  of  inhabitants. 
In  its  general  form,  the  symbolic  city 
presents  a  striking  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  new  city  in  Ezek.  xl. — xlviii. 
The  pictorial  symbol  must  be  regarded 
as  the  representation  not  of  a  place  or 
state,  but  of  the  church  as  a  society, 
the  "  body  of  Christ."  (Eph.  v.  28  - 
20 ;  Gid.  iv.  26.)  As  Jerusalem  and 
Zion  are  often  used  for  the  inhabitants 
and.faithful  worshippers,  so  the  New 
Jerusalem  is  emblematical  of  the  church 
of  God,  part  on  earth,  and  part  in 
heaven.  To  snppose  the  invisible 
world  to  be  exclusively  referred'  to, 
would  deprive  the  contrast  between  the 
Law  and  the  Gospel  economy,  Sinai 
and  Zion,  of  its  appositeness  and  force. 
Moreover,  the  distinction  between  "the 
general  assembly  of  the  enrolled  citi- 
zens," and  **the  spirits  of  the  just  made 
perfect,"  (Heb,  xii.  22—24,)  can  be 
explained  only  by  interpreting  the 
former  of  the  church  militant,  or  the 
"body  of  Christ"  on  earth,  and  the 
latter  of  the  church  triumphant  in 
heaven.  And  thus  we  see  why  the 
New  Jerusalem  was  beheld,  like  Jacob's 
ladder,  extending  from  earth  to  heaven. 

JEUXJSBAz=pos8e88ed.  The  mother 
of  Jotham,  king  of  Judah ;  (2  Kings 
XV.  33;)  also  written  "Jernshah." 
(2  Cbron.  xxvii.  1.) 

JKSAlABsihelpo/JeJiovah.  l.Ason 
of  Hananiah.  (1  Chron.  iii.21.)  2.  A 
descendant  of  Benjamin.  (Neh.  xi.  7.) 

J£SHAIAH=Ae//i  of  Jehovah.  1. 
A  son  of  Jeduthun.  (1  Chron.  xxv. 
8,  15.)  2.  One  of  the  Levites.  (1 
Chron.  xxvi.  25.)  8.  A  descendant 
of  Elam.  (Ezra.  viii.  7*)  4.  Ade- 
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Bcendant  of  Merari.    (Ezra.  viii.  19.) 

JESHAN AH =ancl>n^  A  city  in 
Ephraim  or  Samaria.  (2Chron.xiii.  19.) 

JESHARELAH.— See  Asabelaii. 

JESHEBEAB=s€af  of  one's  father: 
A  chief  in  the  division  of  the  priests. 
(1  Chron.  xxiv.  13.) 

JESHER  =  uprightness.  A  son  of 
Caleb.    (I  Chron.  li.  18.) 

JE SHIMON  =  a  waste,  desert,  or 
wilderness.  In  1  Sam.  xxiii.  19, 24,  this 
word  designates  the  plateau  or  Bukera 
above  the  Dead  Sea,  on  its  western 
side.  It  also  denotes  the  "  wilderness  " 
itself ;  and  so  it  is  often  rendered,  ns 
in  the  margin.  (Ps.  xlviii.  7 ;  Ixxviii. 
40 ;  cvi.  14.)— See  Deskrt. 

JESHISHAI  =  old,  or  orey-headed. 
A  descendant  of  Gad.  (1  Chron.  v.  14.) 

JESHOHAIAH  =  whom  Jehovah 
hows  down.  A  descendant  of  Simeon. 
(1  Chron.  iv.  86.) 

JESHUA  =  Jehovah  the  salvation, 

1.  The  son  or  grandson  of  Jehozadak 
or  Josedech,  and  the  first  high  priest 
of  the  Jews  after  their  return  from 
the  exile.  (Neh.  vii.  7;  xii.  10;  ii. 
6 ;  Ezra  ii.  2 ;  iii.  2 ;  Neh.  vii.  7.)  He 
is  also  called  "Joshua."  (Hsg.  i.  1, 
12 ;   ii.  2,  4 ;    Zech.  iii.  1,  3,  6,  8,  9.) 

2.  The  name  of  three  Levites.  (2 
Chron.  xxxi.  15 ;  Ezra  ii.  40 ;  Neh. 
vii.  43 ;  Ezra  viii.  83 ;  Neh.  viii.  7 ; 
ix.  4,  5 ;  X.  9 ;  xii.  8,  24.)  3.  One 
whose  posteritpr  returned  from  the 
exile.  (Ezra  ii.  6  ;  Neh.  iii.  19 ;  vii. 
11.)  4.  A  town  or  city  of  Judah. 
(Neh.  xi.  26.)    5. — See  Jobhda. 

JESHUAH=Je/iot;aA  the  salvation. 
The  chief  of  the  ninth  class  in  Da- 
vid's division  of  the  priests.  {J, 
Chron.  xxiv.  11.) 

JESHURUN  =  <*s  upright  people, 
A  poetical  name  for  the  people  of 
Israel,  apparently  expressive  of  affec- 
tion and  tenderness;  (Dent,  xxxii. 
15;  xxxiii.  5,  26;  also  written 
"  Jesumn."    (Isa,  xliv.  2.^ 

JESIAH  =  whom  Jehovah  lendeth, 
1.  One  who  went  over  to  David  at  Zik- 
lag.  (1  Chron.  xii.  6.)  2.  One  of  the 
Levites.    (1  Chron.  xxiii.  20.) 

JESlMIEL=:(/e9o/afton  of  God.  A 
descendant  oi  Simeon.  (1  Chron*  iv.  86.) 
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JESS£=/7nR  Urong,  A  shepherd 
of  Bethelem,  and  the  father  of  king 
Dayid.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
Obed,  the  son  of  Boaa  and  Ruth. 
(Ruth  iv.  17,  22.)  He  was  eTidentljr 
a  person  of  note  and  substance. 
(1  Sam.  xvi.  10 ;  xxii.  8 ;  xx.  27,  80, 
31 ;  xxii.  7,  8 ;  2  Sam.  xx.  1 ;  1  Kings 
xii.  16.)  The  ''stem  of  Jesse"  de- 
signates the  family  of  Darid;  (Isa. 
xi.  1 ;)  and  the  "root,"  i.e.,  sprout  or 
scion,  of  Jesse,  the  Messiah.  (Isa. 
xi.  10;  Rev.  v.  6;  xxiL  W.) — See 
Nahash. 

JESTJI  =  even,  level  A  son  of 
Asher;  his  descendants  were  called 
"Jesuites,"  (Num.  xxri.  44.)  He 
is  also  called  "Isui ;"  (Gen.  xlri.  17;) 
and  "Ishuai."    (1  Chron.  vii.  80.) 

JESURUN.— See  Jbshukun. 

JESUS =JeAopaA  the  salvation.    1. 
This  name  is  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Hebrew  Jeheshua  or  Joshua,  and  is 
used  as  the  ordinary  and   personal 
designation  of  the  incarnate  God  and 
Sarious  of  mankind.    (Num.  xiii.  1 6 ; 
xiv.  80 ;  Luke  ii.  81 ;  Matt.  i.  20,  21.) 
Though  this  name  may  not  of  itse^ 
be  evidence   of  the  divinity  of  Him 
who  bears  it;    yet  when,    as  in  this 
case,  He  who  bears  a  name  so  associ- 
ated with  the  dread  name  of  Jehovah, 
by    express    Divine    appointment    is 
shown  "by   many  infallible  proofs," 
to  be  indeed  the  promised  Messiah, 
vre  cannot  but  perceive  in  it  a  corro- 
boration   of   the   host  of  arguments 
which  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  He 
who  "  according  to  the  flesh  "  was  the 
Son  of  David,  "  according  to  the  Spirit 
of  Holiness,"  was  the  "Son  of  God,"— 
"God    over    aU    blessed   for  ever." 
(Rom.  i.  8,  4;  ix.  5.)     The  fact  of 
Christ's  divinity  is  often  developed, 
to  the  practised  eye,  where  a  superfi- 
cial reader  would  not  even  suspect  it. 
In  Rev.  ii.  17,  a  promise  is  made  to 
him  that  overcometh,    that  he  shiUl 
wear  a  diadem  like  that  of  the  high 
priest,  on  the  front  of  which  is  a  pre- 
cious stone,  and  in  this  "  a  new  name 
is  written,  which  no  man  knoweth, 
save  him  that  receiveth  it."      Is  not 
this  the  name  of  Jesus,   awoeiated 
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with  the  awful,  the  peculiar,  the  in- 
communicable   name    of    Jehovah? 
(Rev.  iii.  12 ;    xix.  12, 13.^    So  Paul 
seems  to  have  understood,  when  he 
says  that  to  Christ  is  given  "  a  name 
that  is  above  every  name."    (Phil.  ii. 
9,  10.)    So  also  it  is  said,    "that  at 
the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should 
bow-^in  heaven,  and  in  earth,  and 
under  the  earth,"  t.e.,  universal  hom- 
age shall  be  paid  to  Him  who  is  invest- 
ed with  supreme  dignity  and  authority 
as  Lord  of  all.    The  evidence  of  the 
doctrine  of   Christ's  supremacy,   al- 
though presented  with  all  the  power 
which  reason  and  learning,  and  elo- 
quenee  can  enforce,  will  produce  no 
real  effect  unless  the  heart  oe  influen- 
ced bv  the  Spirit  of  Grod.    Indeed, 
says  the  Apostle,    "  no  man  can  say 
that  Jesus  is  the  Lord " — the  Christ, 
the    Messiah,  Lord  and  God,    "but 
by  the  Holy  GhcAt."    Flesh  and  blood 
cannot  reveal  this  truth  to  any  man. 
It  must,  as  it  was  to  Peter,  be  le- 
vealed  by  our  Father  who  is  in  hea- 
ven. (1  Cor.  xii.  3 ;  Phil.  ii.  11 ;  Matt, 
xvi.  16, 17 ;  John  xx.  28.)    The  cor- 
dial belief,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that  Christ  was  the  Son 
of  the  living  God,  was  to  embrace  the 
entire  Gospel  scheme  of  mercy  and 
salvation,  of  which  that  doctrine  ia 
not  only  the  foundation,  but  an  en- 
tire summary.     This  is  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  Christ,    "  whosoever  believeth 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  bom  of  God :" 
"  who  is  he  that  overcometh  the  world, 
but  he  that  beliveth  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God?"    2.    The  Greek  form 
of  the  name  of  Joshua,  the  illustrious 
successor  of  Moses.     (Acts  vii.  46; 
Heb.  iv.  8.)    8.  A  fellow-labourer  of 
Paul ;  he  is  sumamed  "  Justus."  (CoK 
iv.  IIA— See  Chsist. 

JETHER  =  a  cord,  or  excellence.  1. 
A  son  of  Gideon.  (Judg.  viii.  20.)  2. 
Two  descendants  of  Judfui.  (1  Chron. 
il  82 ;  iv.  17.)  3.  The  father  of  Je- 
phunneh.  (1  Chron.  vii.  SS,)  4. — 
See  Jbthbo,  Ithbak,  and  Ithba. 

J£TH£TH=a  tent-pin.  An  Edo- 
mitish  ciiief.  (Gen  xxxrL  40;  1 
Chroo.  i.  61.) 


JET 


JEW 


JETHLAH  =  hanging^  high.  A 
place  in  the  tribe  of  Dan;  ( Josn.  xix. 
42.) 

JETHRO  =  excellence^  pre-eminence. 
The  son  of  Hagnel  the  Midianite.  He 
18  also  called  '*Hobab"=6e7ot7«ef;  and 
apparently  '^  Jether."  Some  regard  Je- 
throandBagaelasidenticalt  andHobab 
as  his  son.  (Ex.  ill.  1 ;  Nnm.  x.  29 ; 
Judg.  iy.  11 ;  Ex.  iv.  18,  margin.)  He 
was  a  priest  or  prince  of  Midian,  and 
the  father-in-law  of  Moses.  (Gen. 
XXV.  1,  2  ;  Ex.  xviii.  14—26.) 

JETUB=an  enclosu$ure.  A  son  of 
Ishmael.  (Gen.  xxt.  15  ;  1  Chron.  i. 
810  His  descendants  are  also  called 
•*Jctnr."     (1    Chron.    ▼.    19.)— See 

iTU&aA. 

J£UEL=^e(»ttre(f  of  God.  A  de- 
scendant of  Zerah.'    (1  Chron.  ix.  6.) 

JEUSH  =  to  whom  he  hastens.  1. 
A  son  of  Esan.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  5,  18.) 
2.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin.  (1 
Chron.  yii.  10.)  3.  A  son  of  Shimel. 
(1  Chron.  xxxiii.  10.)  i.  A  son  of 
Behoboam.    (2  Chron.  xi  19.) 

JEUZ  =  counselling,  A  descendant 
of  Benjamin.    (1  Chron.  yiii.  10.) 

JEWELS.  The  Hebrews,  like  the 
Orientals  of  the  present  daj,  were  pro- 
f  ose  iif  the  nse  of  jewels ;  and  they  were 
not  confined  to  the  females.  (Gen. 
xxiv.  22,  58 ;  Isa.  iil.  18—24 ;  Ix.  10 ; 
Ex.  xxxY.  22 ;  Nnm.  xxxi.  50.)  The 
Egyptians,  and  the  Assyrians,  at  a 
Tery  early  period,  were  skilful  in  the 
mannfactnre  of  gold  and  siWer  orna- 
ments, adorned  with  gems,  such  as 
chains,  bracelets,  ear-rings,  nose-rings, 
rings,  etc;  of  which  many  speci- 
mens of  exquisite  workmanship,  and 
of  the  most  elegant  forma,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  mnsenms.  Dr.  Abbott  pos- 
sessed a  necklace  of  Menai  or  Menes, 
perhaps  the  first  Egjrntian  king; 
probably  the  oldest  article  of  human 
manufacture  which  is  now  identified. 
The  Hebrews  asked  and  obtained  of 
their  Egyptians  neighbours  "jewels 
of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold.**  (Ex. 
xii.  86 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  12 ;  Hos.  ii.  13.) 
Id  ProT.  xx«  16,  knowledge  or  wisdom 
is  called  '^a  precious  jewel."  So  also, 
the  faithful  servants  of  Jehovah  are 
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called    His     "jewels"    or     "special 
treasure."   (Mai.  iii.  17.)— See  Bikos. 

JEWRY.— See  Judea. 

JEWS.    Properly  the  men  of  the 
tribe,  country,  or  kingdom  of  Judi^ ; 
in  contradistinction  from  the  seceding 
ten  tribes  who  retained  the  name  ot 
"Israelites."    (2  Kings  xvi.  6;  xxv. 
25;  Jer.  xxxii.  12:  xxxviii.  19;  xl. 
11 ;  xli.  8 ;  xliv.  1 ;  Iii.  28.)    After  the 
exUe,  the  term  "Jews"  seems  to  have 
been  applied  to  all  the  people  without 
distinction ;  (Hag.  i.  14 ;  ii.  2 ;  Est.  iiL 
4—6;  Ezraiv.  12;  v.  1,  6;  Dan.  iii. 
8,  12;  Neh.  i.  2;)  also  to  designate 
one  of    the    two  classes — Jews   and 
Gentiles — into  which  the  whole  hu- 
man   family   is    frequently    divided. 
(John  iv.  9;  Matt.  ii.  2;  Acts  ii.  6, 10; 
X.  22;  xiv.  1 ;  Bom.  ii.  9,  10;  1  Cor. 
i.  23,  24.)    After  the  exile,  the  Jews 
were  subject  to  the  Persian  rule,  until 
▲.D.,  832,  when  they  were  subjected 
to  the  Greeks.    They  also  passed  to 
the  rule  of  the  Egyptians   and  the 
Syrians,   until  they  established  their 
independence  under  the  Maccabees. 
They  became  subject  to  the  Bomans, 
B.C.    63;  and,    about  a.d.  6,   their 
country  was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a 
Boman  province.    In  the  war  with 
the  Bomans,  a.d.  70,  there  perished, 
perhaps  not  less  than  1,100,000  per- 
sons; while  97,000  more  were  made 
captives.    This  was  the  "  end  of  the 
world,"  or  termination  of  the  Jewish 
polity,  predicted  by  our  Lord.  (Matt. 
xxiv.  1—28  ;  Luke  xvii.  20 ;  xix.  11 ; 
xxi.  20.)    The  subsequent  revolt  of 
the    Jews,    under    Barcochba,    the 
pseudo-Messiah,    terminated,    under 
Hadrian,  a.d.  135,  in  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  Jewish  people  and 
dispensation ;  when  many  thousands 
of  the  captives  were  sold  as  slaves 
and  utterly  driven  out  from  the  land 
of  their  fathers.    This  final  calamity 
was  also  predicted  by  our  Lord.  (Matt 
xxiv.29-42;Luke  xxi.25— 36.)  JFrom 
the  final  overthrow  of  Jerussdem  to 
the  present  day,  the   history   of  the 
Jews  is  little  else  than  a  record  of  per- 
secutions; in  which  sovereigns  and 
their  subjects.  Pagans,  Christians,  and 


JID 


JOA" 


JIDLAFH  =  tecajvlj  dropping,  A 
son  of  Nahor.  (Gren.  xxiL  22.; 

JJMNAH.=igood  fortuney  protperity, 
A  son  of  Asher;  (Gen.  xlyi.  17;  )  alio 
written  "Jimna;**  (Nam.  xxvL  44;  ) 
and  "Imnah."  (1  Chron.  Tii.  30.)  His 
descendants  were  called  *' Jimnites.'' 
(Nam.  xxtL  44.) 

JIFHTAH=opent,  or  seta  fttA.  A 
place  in  the  tribe  of  Jadafa.  (Josh. 
XT.  43.) 

JIFHTHAH-EL  =  which  God 
openM.  A  valley  on  the  confines  of 
Zeholan  and  Asher;  (Josh.  xix.  14, 
27;)  which  Robinson  identifies  with 
the  great  wady  Abiliu,  which  has  its 
head  in  the  hills  near  Je/at,  He  also 
holds  that  the  modem  Jefaif  a  Td  with 
many  caverns,  bnt  with  no  trace  of  anj 
fortress  or  dwellings,  is  the  site  of 
Jotwata,  the  renowned  fortress  of 
Galilee,mention6dbyJosephas.  (TForc 
iii.  7.  8—36.) 

JOAB= whose  father  is  Jehovah. 
1.  The  son  of  Zeroiah,  and  nephew 
of  David;  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army.  He  was  an  accomplished 
warrior,  bat  a  most  nnscrapaloas  man. 
(1  Chron.  iL  16 ;  xL  6.^  He  treacherously 
assassinated  Abner.  (2  Sam.  ii.23;iii.27.) 
When  Absalom  rebelled,  Joab  adhered 
to  the  interests  of  David;  and,  contrary 
to  express  orders,  he  put  Absalom  to 
death.  (2  Sam.  xviiL  14.^  Joab  also 
assassin^ed  Amasa,  as  he  had  done 
Abner.  ^2  Sam.  xx.  10.)  Joab  com- 
bined in  the  plot  to  set  Adonijah  on 
the  throne,  in  defiance  of  the  inH  of 
David,  who  had,  by  Divine  direction, 
resolved  to  make  Solomon  king.  (1 
Bangs  ii.  28.)  After  the  death  of  David, 
Joab  was  slain  at  the  altar,  whither  he 
had  fled  for  protection ;  and  was  buried 
in  his  own  domain  in  the  wilderness. 
(2  Kings  ii.  5—^.)  2.  A  descendant 
of  Judah.  (1  Chron.  iv.  14.)  8.  One 
whose  posterity  returned  from  exile. 
(Ezra  ii.  6 ;  vuu  9 :  Neh.  vii.  11.) 

JOAH=whose  hrother^  i.e.,  helper  is 
Jehovah,  1.  A  son  of  Asaph,  and  the 
historiographer  of  Hezekiah.  (2  Kings 
xviii.  18;  isa.  xxxvi.  3.)  2.  The  son  of 
Joahaz,  and  the  historiographer  of 
Josiah.  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  8.;  8.  A 
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descendant  of  Gershom.  (1  Chon.  vi. 
21 ;  2  Chron.  xxix.  12.)  4.  A  son  of 
Obed-edom.  (1  Chron.  xxvL4.)  5.  A 
son  of  Zimmah,  (2  Chron.  xxix.  12.) 

JOAHAZswhom  Jehovah  takes  or 
sustains.  The  father  of  Joab  the  re- 
corder.   (2  Chron.  xxiv.  8.) 

JO  AJSl a  A— Jehovah  givetu  1.  One 
of  the  ancestors  of  Jesus.  (Luke  iii. 
27.)  2.  The  wife  of  Chnia,  steward 
of  Herod  Antipas.  She  followed  Christ, 
and  ministered  to  His  wants.  (Luke 
viii.  8;  xxiv.  10.) 

JOASH=whom  Jehovah  gives,  1. 
The  son  and  successor  of  Ahaziah, 
king  of  Judah.  On  the  morder  of 
his  brethren  bv  Athaliah,  he  was 
preserved  by  his  aunt  Jehosheba, 
the  wife  of  Jehoiada  the  hi^h  priest, 
who  Concealed  him  for  six  years  in 
one  of  the  apartments  of  the  temple. 
When  Joash  was  seven  years  of  age, 
Jehoiada  concerted  a  plan,  with  Aza- 
riah  and  others,  to  place  young  Joash 
upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and 
dethroned  his  ffrandmother,  the  wicked 
Athaliah;  and  the  young  king  wag 
crowned  in  the  court  of  the  temple 
with  great  solemnity.  (2  Kings  xi.  1 
•— 21.)  Joash  behaved  himself  well 
while  Jehoiadallved,  and  was  his  guide; 
but  no  sooner  was  this  good  man  re- 
moved, than  he  began  to  listen  to  the 
counsels  of  his  wicked  courtiers.  Ze- 
chariah  the  priest,  son  of  Jehoiada, 
warned  him  of  his  sin  and  danger ;  but 
as  a  reward  of  his  fidelity,  he  was,  by 
order  of  Joash,  stoned  to  death,  between 
the  porch  and  the  altar.  After  suffer- 
ing a  variety  of  injuries  from  the 
Syrians,  and  after  being  loaded  with 
ignominy,  Joash  was  murdered  by  his 
own  servants,  after  a  reign  of  forty-one 
years.  His  remains  were  refused  a 
place  in  the  royal  sepulchre.  He  is 
also  called  "Jehoash.^'  (2  Kings  xi. 
1—21 ;  xii.  1—21 ;  xiiL  1 ;  2  (Siron. 
xxii.  10—12  ;  xxiU.  1—21 ;  xxiv.  1 
— 27.)  2.  The  son  and  successor  of 
Jehohahaz,  king  of  Israel.  He  reigned 
sixteen  years.  He  departed  not  from 
the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat; 
nevertheless,  he  was  successful  in  threa 
campaigns  against  the  Syrians;  and 


JOA 


JOB 


in  one  againsi  Amastah,  king  of  Judah. 
Joash  seems  to  haye  been  possessed  of 
more  talents  than  Tirtnes.  He  is  also 
called  "  Jehoash."  (2  Kings  xiii.  10— 
25;  adv.  1—16.)  3.  The  father  of 
Gideon.  (Jndg.  vi.  11.)  4.  A  son  of 
Ahab,  king  of  Israel.  (1  Kings  xxti. 
26;  8  Chron.  xviii.  25.)  5.  One  of 
David's  disttnguished  warriors.  (1 
Chron.  xii.  8,  21.)  6.  A  descendant 
of  Jndah.    (1  Chron.  iv.  22.) 

JOASH=to  whom  JehovA  kaateM. 
1.  A  descendant  of  Becher.  (1  Chron. 
rii.  8.)  2.  The  steward  over  kine 
David's  oil-cellars.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  28.; 

JO  ATHAM.— See  Jotham. 

JOB=one persecuted,  or  the  assailed.. 
1.  An  inhabitant  of  the  land  of  Uz,  in 
the  north -eastern  part  of  Arabia 
Deserta,  between  Idnmea,  Palestine, 
and  the  Enphrates,  distingnished  for 
his  wealth  beyond  "all  the  men  of  the 
East."  He  is  celebrated  for  h^s  patience, 
and  the  constancy  of  his  piety  and 
virtae,  under  the  heaviest  calamities. 
(Job  i.  1—22 ;  ii.  1—13 ;  Ezek.  xiv. 
14,  20 ;  James  v.  11.)  As  it  is  'stated, 
that  after  his  affliction  '^he  lived  an 
hundred  and  forty  years,"  (Job  xlii. 
16,)  the  supposition  of  the  Beptuagint 
is  not  an  unreasonable  one,  that  he  was 
about  seventy  years  of  age  when  his 
calamities  came  upon  him ;  this  would 
make  his  age  at  his  death  about  210 
▼ears.  Jtidging  from  the  well-known 
length  of  human  life  after  the  Flood,  it 
would  seem  that  Job  lived  somewhere 
between  the  times  of  the  patriarchs 
Terah  and  Jacob.  In  the  remarkable 
addition  at  the  end  of  the  Septuagint 
version  of  the  book  of  Job,  it  is  said : 
*'  His  first  name  was  Jobab ;  and  having 
married  an  Arabian  woman,  he  had  by 
her  a  son  whose  name  was  Ennon.  He 
was  himself  a  son  of  Zare,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Etfau;  and  his  mother's  name 
was  Bossorra ;  so  that  he  was  the  fifth 
in  descent  from  Abraham."  A  some- 
what curious  use  has  been  made  by 
some  astronomers  of  the  reference  to 
the  stars  Cesil  and  Cimah  — ^rendered 
'^  Orion  and  Pleiades" — to  determine 
the  time  when  Job  lived.  (Job  ix.  9 
xxxviii.  81.)  Supposing  the  principal 
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stars  to  be  those  of  Taurus  and  Scorpio^ 
and  that  these  were  the  cardinal  con- 
stellations of  spring  and  autumn  in  his 
time;  knowing  the  present  longitude 
of  these  stars,  and  calculating  from  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  thev  havo 
fixed  the  time  of  Job  184  years  before 
^he  birth  of  Abraham.  Bat  the  proof 
'that  the  constellations  referred  to  are 
Taurus  and  Scorpio,  is  too  uncertaia 
to  give  much  weight  to  the  argument. 
The  "sore  bolls,"  with  which  Job  was 
afflicted,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
disease  known  as  the  elephantiasis* 
(Job  ii.  7  )    2. — See  Jabhub. 

JOB,  Book  of.  Considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  has  prevailed  as  to 
the  date  and  author  of  this  venerable 
inspired  document.  The  Tidmud  as- 
sumes that  it  was  written  by  Moses ; 
others  ascribe  it  to  the  period  between 
Samuel  and  Isaiah ;  ana  others,  again, 
to  the  Chaldean  period  of  the  prophets. 
The  book,  except  the  two  first  chap- 
ters and  part  of  the  last,  is  written 
in  Hebrew  poetry,  and  abounds  in 
Aramssan  idioms.  There  is  not  in  all 
antiquity  apieceof  poetry  more  copious, 
more  lofty,  more  magnificent,  more 
diversified,  more  adorned,  or  more 
affecting  than  this  book.  Nor  do  we 
think  that  truth  and  fiction  are  inter- 
woven, as  it  bears  the  stamp  of  truthful- 
ness throughout.  It  abounds  in  refer- 
ences to  natural  scenery,  and  to  Idum- 
ssan  and  Egyptian  localities  and  objects; 
and  shows  an  acquaintance  with  many 
of  the  Hebrew  notions  of  things, 
with  their  opinions,  their  formulae  of 
speech,  and  the  like.    With  events  in 

general  before  and  after  the  Flood,  the 
ook  manifests  an  acquaintance.  But 
still  the  book  seems  to  have  been  writ- 
ten independent  of 'Hebrew  peculiari- 
ties, ana  is  based  upon  the  more  gene- 
ral views  of  the  patriarchal  religion. 
This  would  intimate  that  it  was  writ- 
ten before  the  establishment  of  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth.   As  the  main 

Suestion  of  the  book  is  concerning  the 
octrincs  of  Divine  Providence^- 
whetherthe  Divine  Being  constantly 
and  adequately  rewards  virtue  and 
piety,  and  punishes  sin  in  the  present 
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worldf  and  that  the  calamitlef  and 
affiictionB  of  this  life  are  not  without 
their  rue — ^we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
the  speeches  of  Job,  Eliphaz,  Bildad, 
Zophar,  and  Elihn,  were  inspired  when 
thej  were  uttered.    The  angry  dispu- 
tants frequently  contradict  each  other ; 
and  most  of  their  speeches  Ood  Himself 
has  declared  to  be  wrong.   (Job.  xiiL 
7,  9.)     The  author  of  the  book  was 
undoubtedly  inspired  to  giro  an  ac- 
count of  this  dispute;  and  he  had  a 
great  moral  purpose  in  view.    Job  is 
referred  to  as  an  eminent  man  in  Ezek. 
acir.    14 — ^20.     In*  reference   to   the 
memorable  passage  in  Job  xix.25— 27, 
the  great  question  has  been,  whether 
it  refers  to  the  Messiah  and  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead;  or  to  an 
expectation  which  Job  had  that  God 
would  come  forth  as  his  Vindicator  in 
some  such  way  as  He  is  declared  after- 
wards to  have  done.  The  passase  does 
not  necessarily  refer  to  the  Messiah, 
and  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
While  there  are  obscure  traces  of  the 
doctrine   of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  were 
sufficient  to  excite  the  hopes  of  the 
ancient  saints ;  this  glorious  truth,  in 
its  clearness,  is  one  of  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Ghristianity^-one  of  the 
last  truths  of  revelation,  which  seem  te 
have  been  reserved  for  the  Redeemer 
Himself  to  make  known  to  man.    All, 
however,  which  the  passage  fairly  de- 
mands, is  fully  met  hj  the  events  re- 
corded in  the  close  of  the  book.    God 
appeared  in  a  manner  corresponding 
to  the  meaning  of  the  words,  here  upon 
the  earth.    He  came  as  the  Goe/=the 
Bedeemen  the  Vindicator  of  Job.  He 
Tindlcated    his    cause,    rebuked   his 
friends,  and  blessed  him  again  with 
returning;  prosperity.    The  disease  of 
the  patriarch  may  have  advanced,  as 
he  supposed  it  would ;  but  his  confi- 
dence in  God  was  not  misplaced,  and 
He  came  forth  as  his  Vindicator  and 
Friend.    It  was  a  noble  confession  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  Job;  it  showed 
that  he  had  confidence  in  God,  and 
that  in  the  midst  of  his  trials.he  truly 
relied  on  Him.    It  was  a  sentiment 
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worthy  to  be  engraven  in  the  solid 
rock  for  ever,  that  the  passing  travel- 
ler might  see  and  read  it ;  or  as  worthy 
of  that  more  permanent  record  which 
it  has  received  by  being  **  printed  nr  ▲ 
BOOK  " — by  an  art  unknown  then,  and 
sent  down  to  the  end  of  the  world  to 
be  read  and  admired  in  all  generations. 

^ OB AS^howUng  desert.  1.  A  son 
of  Joktan,  and  the  ancestor  of  an 
Arab  tribe.  (Gen.  x.  29 ;  1  Chron.  i* 
23.)  Ptolemy  mentions  a  people  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Arabia,  called 
Jobaritai,  or  perhaps  Jobabitai.  2.  A 
king  of  Idumea.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  83,  34 ; 
1  Chron.  i.  44,  45.)  3.  A  king  of  the 
Cauaanites.  (Josh.  xi.  1.)  4.  Two 
descendants  of  Benjamin.  (1.  Chron. 
viii.  9,  180 

JOCH£B£D= whose  ghry  is  Jeko- 
v<ih.  The  wife  and  aunt  of  Amram, 
and  mother  of  Moses,  Aaron,  and 
Miriam.  (Ex.  vi.  20 ;  Num.  xxvi.  59.) 

JO£D=his  witness  is  Jehovah,  A 
descendant  of  Benjamin.  (Neh.  xi.  7.) 

JOEL = to  whom  Jehovah  is  Ood.  1. 
A  prophet,  the  son  of  Pethnel.  (Joel 
i.  1.)  Prom  the  different  hints  and 
circumstances  contained  in  the  book  of 
Joel,  it  appears  that  he  lived  in  the 
kingdom  oi  Judah,  at  a  time  when  the 
temple  and  the  temple-worship  still 
existed.  He  must,  in  all  probability, 
have  prophesied  somewhat  early  in  the 
reign  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  and 
rather  before  Amos ;  (Joel  i.  14 ;  ii.  1, 
15,  82 ;  iii.  1  ;)  though  some  distin- 
guished scholars  say  that  his  prophecy 
was  uttered  in  the  reign  of  Joash  or 
of  Hezekiah;  while  others  fix  it  to 
the  time  of  Manasseh,  or  even  of  JO* 
siflJi.  The  occasion  of  the  prophecy 
was  the  devastation  caused  by  swarms 
of  locusts,  one  of  the  most  terrible  of 
all  the  plagaes  of  the  East.  (Joel  i. 
1 — ^20.)  Some  understand  the  plague 
of  locusts  to  be  a  figurative  represen- 
tation of  the  Chaldean,  or  some  other 
invasion.  However,  the  prophet 
admonishes  to  fasting  and  penitence ; 
and  promises  the  removal  of  the  cala- 
mity and  renewal  of  fertility.  Tii.  21 — 
82.)  He  also  casts  his  eyes  forward 
on  a  future  still  more  remote,  and 
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SredicU  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
pirity  and  the  signs,  and  wonders, 
and  spiritual  prosperitj  of  the  Mes- 
siah's reign.  (Acts  ii.  16—21.)  The 
style  and  manner  of  Joel  are  exceed- 
ingly poetical  and  elegant;  and  the 
booK  ranks  amonr  the  most  splendid 
exhibitions  of  Hebrew  poetry.  2.  The 
eldest  son  of  Samnel;  (l  Sam.yiii.  2;) 
also  called  "Vashni."  (1  Chron.  vi. 
28.)  8.  A  son  of  Uzziah ;  (1  Chron. 
vi.  360  also  called  *«Shaal."  (1  Chron. 
▼i.  24.)  4.  A  descendant  of  Simeon. 
(1  Chron.  iy.  35.)  5.  A  descendant 
of  Beuben.  (1  Chron.  v.  4—8.)  6.  A 
descendant  of  Gad.  (1  Chron.  y.  12.) 
7.  A  descendant  of  Issachar.  (1  Chron. 
yii.  8.)  8.  One  of  Dayid's  distin- 
gnished  officers.  (1  Chron.  xi.  88.)  9. 
A  descendant  of  Gershom.  (1.  Ctiron. 
xy.  7—11.)  10.  One  of  the  Gershon- 
itcs.  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  8;  xxtI,  22.) 
11.  The  son  of  Pedaiah.  (1  Chron. 
xxyii.  20.)  12.  Two  of  the  Kohath- 
ites.  (1  Chron.  vi.  88;  2  Chron. 
xxix.  12.)  18.  A  son  of  Nebo.  (Ezra 
X.  48.)  14.  The  son  of  Zichri.  (Keh. 
xi.  9.Y 

JOELAH  =  whom  Jehovah  helps. 
One  of  David's  distinguished  officers. 
(1  Chron.  xii  7.) 

JOEZER=whose  help  Is  Jehovah, 
One  of  David's  distinguished  officers. 
(1  Chron.  xii.  6.) 

JOGB£HAH=e&ra/e(/.  A  place  in 
the  tribe  of  Gad.  (Num.  xxxii.  85; 
Judg.  viii.  11.) 

JOGLI=extW.  A  descendant  of 
Dan.    TNum.  xxxiv.  22.) 

JOHA=whom  Jehovah  revives,  1. 
A  descendant  of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron. 
viii.  16.)  2.  One  of  David's  distin- 
guished officers.    (1  Chron.  xi.  45.) 

JOHANAN = whom  Jehovah  bestows, 
1.  Two  of  David's  distinguished  offi- 
cers, (1  Chron.  xii.  4—12.)  2.  A 
son  of  king  Josiah.  (1  Chron.  iii.  15.) 
3.  A  high  priest,  the  son  of  Azariah. 
(1  Chron.  vi.  9,  10.)  4.  An  officer 
under  Gedaliah,  the  governor  of  Judea. 
(2  Kings  xxv.  28;  Jer.  xl.  8—16; 
xii.  11—18;  xlii.  1,  8;  xliii.  4—18.) 
5.  A  ton  of  Elioenai.  (1  Chron.  iii. 
24.)  6.  A  son  of  AzRad.  (Bkraviii. 
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12.)  7.  A  descendant  of  Ephraim. 
(2  Chron.  xxviil  12.)  8.  The  son-in- 
law  of  MeshuUam.  (Neh.  vi.  18.)  9. 
The  son  of  Eliashib.     (Ezra  x    6  ) 

10. — See  JONA.THAN.  *. 

1.  JOHN = whom  Jehovah  otves  or 
bestows.  The  son  of  Zachanas  and 
Elizabeth,  and  the  herald  or  forerun- 
ner of  Christ.  John,  generally  called 
"the  Baptist,"  was  bom  about  six 
months  before  Christ.  His  birth  and 
work  were  predicted  by  Isaiah ;  (Isa. 
xi.  8 ;)  by  Malachi ;  (Mai.  iv.  5 ;)  and 
by  the  angel  Gabriel.  (Luke  i.  5 — 20.) 
During  the  season  of  preparation  for 
his  great  worlc,  his  manner  of  life  was 
solitary,  and  even  austere;  and  he 
chiefly  subsisted  on  locusts  and  wild 
honey.  By  Divine  direction  he  bap- 
tised all  who  came  to  him  with  profes- 
sions of  repentance;  Qjuke  iii.  3;) 
and  announced  to  the  Jews  the  near 
approach  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom, 
called  "the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
rMatt.  iii.  1—17.)  Though  "John 
aid  no  miracle,"  he  was  a  fearless  and 
uncompromising  reformer ;  he  was  the 
last  of  the  race  of  Hebrew  prophets 
and  the  first  of  the  Christian.  His 
character  was  of  the  order  of  Eljiab. 
(Matt,  xvii  12;  Luke  1.  15, 17;  John 
i.  1$^— 28 ;  X.  41 ;  Mai.  iv.  5.)  Multi- 
tudes flocked  to  hear  him  from  every 
part  of  the  land ;  and  among  the  rest 
came  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  to  be  by  bap- 
tism consecrated  to  His  holy  office, 
when  a  voice  from  heaven  declared 
Him  to  be  the  Messiah.  Althouffh 
John  foresaw  that  his  fame  would  be 
eclipsed  by  the  coming  of  Christ,  aa 
the  brightness  of  the  morning  star  is 
dimned  by  the  rising  of  the  sun ;  yet 
he  rejoiced  sincerely  in  the  event,  say- 
ing, "He  must  increase,  but  I  must 
decrease."  The  testimony  of  John  to 
the  Divine  nature  and  offices  of  Christ 
is  full  and  distinct.  (John  i.  29  ;  iii. 
28—82.)  John  faithfully  reproved 
Herod  Antipas,  because  he  had  put 
away  his  own  wife,  and  had  married 
Herodias,  the  wife  of  his  brother 
Philip,  he  being  alive.  For  this  the 
tetrarch  shut  him  up  in  prison.  (Matt, 
xi.  7 — 19.)    After  his  weary  imprison- 
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meat,  of  probably  more  than  a  year, 
Herodias,  on  a  special  occasion,  re- 
qnested  of  Herod  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist ;  and  he  was  at  once  beheaded 
in  the  castle  of  Machaems,  about  eight 
miles  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  This  occur- 
red just  befbre  the  third  passorer,  in  the 
course  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  (Matt. 
xiT.  1—^ ;  Jos.  Ani.  xviii.  C.  2.^  The 
disciples  of  John  obtained  his  body, 
and  laid  it  in  a  tomb.  Thus,  about 
three  years  after  entering  upon  his 
ministry,  terminated  the  life  of  one 
who  ''was  a  burning  and  a  shining 
light,** — a  zealous  and  enlightened  man; 
an  example  of  what  all  Uie  ministers 
of  Christ  s  gospel  should  be.  (John  v. 
35 ;  Mark  tL  14—29 ;  Luke  ix.  7—9.) 
2.  JOHN.  The  Apostle,  commonlT 
called  the^'Eranselist"  or  the'^Dlyine,^' 
was  the  son  of  Zebedee,  a  fisherman 
of  Galilee,  and  of  Salome.  He  was 
probably  bont  at  Bethsaida,  a  fishing 
Tillage  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  That 
his  family  was  in  a  condition  of  ccmi- 
lort  and  repectability,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  John  was  known  to 
the  high  priest  (John  xriii  1&)  His 
mother  was  one  of  the  women  who 
ministered  to  the  subsistence  of  Jesus; 
(Mark  i.  20;  Matt  xxTii.  57;)  and  at 
Mis  death  the  Redeemer  charged  John 
to  take  Mary  to  his  own  home,  where 
■he  probably  abode  till  her  decease. 
(John  xix.  25—27.)  John  wu  pro- 
bably younger  than  James  his  brother. 
(Matt  It.  21.)  He  was  a  follower  of 
John  the  Baptist;  ultimatdy  he  be- 
came an  attached  follower  of  Christ. 
(Luke  V.  10, 11.)  He  was  one  of  the 
three  disciples  who  were  distinguished 
by  marks  of  the  peculiar  regard  and 
confidence  of  the  Master;  and  he  is 
called  ^  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  lored." 
(Matt  xtU.  1 ;  xxtL  37 ;  Mark  v.  37 ; 
John  xiiL  23,  25;  xx.  2;  xxL  20.) 
John  was  of  an  ardent  temperament, 
and  exhibited  a  bold  and  unwarering 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  Christ; 
nor  did  he  forsake  his  I«ord  even  at 
the  cross,  but  stood  by  Him,  and  amid 
all  the  violence  and  dismay  at  that 
dreadful  hour,  receired  His  last  mes- 
lage,  and  bore  witness  to  the  minutest 
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erents  that  occurred.  ( Joim  ux.  26, 
2  7, 35.)  After  the  ascension  of  Christ. 
John  appears  to  haye  resided  in  Je- 
rusalem. (Gal.  ii.  9.)  But  he  appears 
to  have  left  Palestine  before  ▲.d.  58, 
as  James  was  the  only  Apostle  in  Je- 
rusalem, when  Paul  went  up  on  his 
last  visit  (Acts  xxL  18.)  It  was  pro- 
bably after  a.d.  60  or  62,  that  John 
removed  to  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
taught  extensively,  and  finally  fixed 
his  abode  at  Eohesus.  After  Uie  im- 
prisonment of  Paul,  these  regions  stood 
in  special  need  of  the  care  and  over- 
sight of  an  Apostle.  While  in  Asia 
Minor,  the  Evangelist  was  exiled,  or 
obliged  to  retire,  on  account  of  the 
persecution  which  was  raging  under 
the  emperor  Domitins  Nero,  to  the 
island  of  Patmos,  one  of  the  Sporades, 
in  the  JSgean  Sea;  where  he  wrote 
the  Bevelatlon  about  ▲.d.  66.)  (Bev. 
i.  9.)  John  appears  to  have  returned 
from  Patmos  to  Ephesus,  at  the  dose 
of  Nero's  life,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
died  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  being  up- 
wards of  90  years  of  age;  according 
to  Jerome,  he  was  100 ;  according  to 
Suidas,  120.  The  varioiw  traditions 
concerning  the  Evangelist  Jolm,handed 
down  to  us  by  the  early  ecclesisstical 
writers^  are  by  the  soundest  critics 
pronounced  mythieaL  3.  One  of  the 
kindred  of  the  high  priest  (Acts  iv. 
6.)    4.— See  Mask. 

JOHN,  GosPKL  OF.  This  Gospel 
evervwhere  bears  the  impress  of  John's 
vivid  and  amiable  spirit;  snd  the 
various  scenes  are  described  as  nouo 
but  an  eye-witness  could  have  descri- 
bed them.  In  its  composition  he 
needed  no  aid  from  foreign  sources. 
(John  i.  37 — 10;  xviiL  1CP~16;  xix. 
35.)  The  eariy  ecclesiastical  writers 
Irensftus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Theo- 
philus  of  Antioch,  Tertullian,  Origen, 
Kusebius,  and  Epiphanius,  unifoxmly 
attribute  this  Gospel  to  John  the 
Evangelist  It  was  written  in  Greek, 
probably  at  Ephesus,  about  ▲.!>.  68  or 
69.  That  it  was  written  before  the 
overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  appears  cer- 
tain, as  it  contains  no  reference  to  thai 
melancholy  event    Indeed^  from  the 
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words,  ^Now  there  is  at  Jemsalein, 
bj  the  sheepgate,  a  pool,  which  is 
called  in  the  Hebrew  tongae  Bethesda, 
haTing  fire  porches,"  it  would  seem 
that  when  John  wrote,  the  Holy  City 
was  then  in  the  likentate  and  condi- 
tion, as  at  the  time  when  the  Sariour 
performed  the  miracle  at  Bethesda. 
(John  T.  2.)  This  Gospel  contains  a 
regular  accoant  of  all  the  yisits  of 
Jesus  to  Jerusalem,  after  His  ministry 
had  commenced ;  while  the  other  Gos- 
pels merely  notice  the  journey  just 
before  the  cmelflxion.  otill  the  Gos- 
pel was  not  designed  merely  as  a  sup- 
pkmnU  to  the  others ;  inasmuch  as  the 
writer  has  not  only  repeated  a  consider- 
able number  of  thinas  contained  in  the 
other  Gospels,  but  idmost  in  the  same 
words.  (Compare  John  ii«  16 ;  Luke 
xix.  46 ;  Mark  xL  17;  Matt,  xxi  13.— 
John  iii.  35;  t.  20;  riii.  19;  x.  16; 
Luke  z.  22 ;  Matt,  xi  27.— John  It.  35 ; 
Matt.  ix.  87.-^ohn  it.  35 ;  Matt.  xiii. 
57;  John  xiii.  20;  Lukex.  16;  Matt. 
X.  40.)  Moreover,  the  traits  of  appar- 
ent discrepancy  as  to  manner  and  cir- 
cumstances between  John  and  the 
other  Eranffelists,  where  they  speak  of 
the  same  thing,  are  very  numerous. 
The  special  object  of  John's  Gospel 
was  a  ehcirinal  one ;  to  show  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiidi,  and  the  Son  of  God, 
in  order  that  men  might  beUere  on 
Him  and  be  sayed.  It  is  mainly  made 
up  of  the  discourses  of  Christ.  He 
even  tells  us  that  the  sajrings  and 
doings  of  Jesus  were  so  numerous,  that 
*'the  world  would  not  eemfom— t.s., 
the  times  would  noS  bear  with  such 
copiousnesst  the  books  which  must  be 
written,  in  case  they  were  all  reported." 
Of  course  he  made,  and  he  intended 
to  make  only  a  small  selection,  not 
omitting  those  things  that  he  deemed 
most  important  to  his  specific  purpose. 
AUhottgn,  in  the  time  of  John,  there 
wereZabians,  Cerinthians,  Nicolaitans, 
and  Doeets,  with  Gnosticism  ^et  im- 
perfectlj  dereloped,  existing  m  Asia 
Minor ;  yet  the  Apostle  does  not  seem 
to  have  written  specifically  against 
them.  Certainly  there  is  much  em- 
phasis and  force  gijen  to  sereral  ms- 
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sages  in  his  writings,  by  applying  them 
as  animadversions  on  the  opinions  of 
one  and  another  of  the  rarions  sects 
named.  But  the  Apostle  must  be  re- 
garded, on  the  whole,  as  designing 
rather  to  refute  error  by  teaching  the 
truth,  than  as  having  engaged  in  designs 
directly  and  avowcwUy  polemic. 

JOHN'SFikstBfistlb.  This  Epistle 
was  probably  written  at  Ephesus,  about 
A.D.  70,  to  some  of  the  churches  in  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  found  in  the  old  Syrian 
version:  and  is  referred  to  by  Polycarp, 
PapiaSylrenseus,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, Tertulltan,  Cyprian,. and  Origen. 
The  same  doctrine  prevails  in  the  first 
Epistle  of  John  as  in  his  Gospel; 
the  same  style  or  manner  of  writing, 
both  as  to  diction  and  the  construc- 
tion of  sentences,  the  same  glowing 
spirit  of  love  to  God  and  man,  the 
same  ardent  attachment  to  the  Sa- 
viour and  seal  for  his  honour  and 
glory,  is  evident  to  every  intelligent 
and  impartial  reader.  The  heresy 
of  the  Bocetie,  who  taught  that  Christ 
was  only  in  appearance  and  seemingly, 
but  not  in  reality,  a  man  consisting  of 
a  real  body  and  soul,  would  seem  to 
be  animadverted  upon  in  this  Epistle. 
(1  John  i.  1 — 13 ;  iv.  1—6.)  So  also, 
the  *' Antichrist,'*  characterised  in  1 
John  ii.  18 — 27,  designates  the  heresy 
of  those  who  denied  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah,  and  that  the  Messiah  had 
come  in  the  flesh.  This  is  afterwards 
called  '^den^ng  the  Son ;"  and  he  who 
does  this,  is  said  also  to  deny  the 
Father.  The  remarkable  pass^  in  1 
John  ▼.  7,  8 — ^'In  heaven,  the  Father, 
the  WorcC  and  the  Holv  Ghost ;  and 
these  three  are  one.  And  there  are 
three  that  bear  witness  in  earth" — ^has 
given  to  rise  to  more  controversy, 
since  the  oomencement  of  the  sixteenth 
eentuiy,  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
sacred  Writings.  The  evidenoe,  how- 
ever, against  its  genuineness,  is  clear 
and  preponderating;  inasmuch  as  the 
intenial  exegeticu  criticism  of  the 
clause  completely  agrees  with  the 
results  of  the  external  and  historical. 
Even  the  formula  en  eisi=s  '^are  one^" 
would  leem  to  have  a  different  sense 
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from  that  which  is  required  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  For  an  account 
of  this  paMage  see  the  Imtroductiok 
to  this  work. 

JOHN'S  Secomd  and  Third  Epis- 
tles. One  is  addressed  to  the  "elect 
lady,"  properly  to  "Cyria  the  elect;" 
apparently  a  woman  distingaished  for 
piety,  and  well  known  in  the  churches 
as  a  disciple  of  Christ  The  other  is 
addressea  to  Gaius,  who  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  much  of  the  Apostle's  con- 
fidence. Both  the  Epistles  were  pro- 
bably written  at  Ephesas,  about  a.  d. 
78  or  74.  That  2  John  t.  7—11  refers 
to  the  same  deceivers  which  are  char- 
acterized in  1  John  i.  1 — 3 ;  ir.  1—6, 
seems  to  be  quite  plain.  The  two 
Epistles  are  referred  to  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Origen,  and  Bionysius 
of  Alexandria ;  but  they  are  not  found 
in  the  present  copies  of  the  Pheshito 
or  old  Svriac  rersion.  They  were  re- 
cognized by  the  council  of  Hippo,  a.d. 
893 ;  and  by  the  third  held  at  Carthage. 
▲.D.  897.  In  ancient  times,  it  would 
seem  that  doubts  had  arisen  whether 
they  should  be  included  in  the  Canon, 
rather  from  the  fact  that  these  Epistles 
were  directed  to  private  individuals, 
than  from  any  other  circumstance. 

JOIADA=whom  Jehovah  favours, 
A  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  in  the  time 
of  Nehemiah,  about  b.c.  434.  (Neb. 
zli.  10 ;  xiii.  28.) 

JOIAEIM=whom  Jehovah  sets  up. 
A  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  successor  to 
Jeshua.    CNeh.  zii.  100 

J 01  ABJB^^hom  Jehovah  defends. 
1.  The  son  of  Zechariah.  (Neh.  xi. 
50  2.  One  of  Ezra's  councillors. 
(Ezra  yiii.  16.)  8.  One  who  returned 
from  exUe.  (Neh.  xii.  6, 19.)  4.  The 
ancestor  of  Jedaiah.  (Neh.  xi.  10;  1 
Chron.  ix.  10;)  5. — See  Jxhoiarib. 

JOKDKAMzsbuming  or  possessed  of 
the  people,  A  city  in  the  mountains  of 
Juoah.    (Josh.  xt.  560 

JOKIM  ==  whom  Jehovah  sets  tf. 
One  of  those  who  had  the  dominion  in 
Moab.  (1  Chron.  iv.  22.) 

JOKMEAMs^aMerec/  6y  the  people, 
ALeviticalcity  in  the  tribe  of  Epnraim; 
(1  Chron.  tI.  68 ;)  also  written  "  Jok- 
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neam."    (1  Kings  iv.  120    It  is  pro- 
bably the  same  place  as  Kibsaim=ficNi 
hetais.    (Josh  xxi.  8,  220 
JOKNE  AM  =/>osseMea^  the  people. 

1.  A  place  in  the  tribe  of  Zebnlun,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel :  its  site  has 
been  identified  with  Kaimun,  a  7W 
marked  with  ruins,  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain  of 'JezreeL  (Josh, 
xii.  22 ;    xix.  11 ;  xxi.  840    2.— See 

JOKMKAM. 

JOKSHAN  =Jbwler.  A  son  of 
Abraham  and  Keturah,  the  ancestor 
of  the  Sabeans  and  the  Dedanites. 
(Gen.  xxT.  2, 8.) 

JOKTAN  =:sma//.  One  of  the  sons 
of  Eber,  and  the  progenitor  of  many 
tribes  in  southern  <iUabia.  (Oen.  x. 
26,  260 

J0KTHEEL=sii6<lue(f  of  God.  I. 
A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh. 
XT.  880  2.— See  Sbla. 

JON  A. — See  Jonas. 

JONADAB  =  whom  Jehovah  tm- 
pels.  1.  A  son  or  descendant  of  Re- 
chab;  also  called  *' Jehonadab."  (2 
Kings  X.  15,  19;  Jer.  xxxt.  6 — 19.) 

2.  A  nephew  of  king  David.  (2  Sam, 
xiii.  8—6.) 

JONAH  =:  a  dove.  The  son  of 
Amittai,  a  natire  of  Gath-hepher. 
(Jon.  i.  1 ;  2  Kings  xiv.  25.)    He  pro- 

£hesied  during  the  reign  of  Jeroboam 
[.,  king  of  Israel,  about  b.o.  825 — ^784; 
when  the  Ass^an  power  had  already 
become  formidable  in  western  Asia, 
and  the  Hebrews  were  rendered  tribu- 
tary to  it    Some  think  that  Jonah  was 
contemporary  with  Joel,  Amos,  Hosea, 
and  eren  witn  Obadiafa.  The  pretended 
tomb  of  Jonah  is  still  pointed  out  at 
Neby  yttnits=:**Tomb  of  Jonah,"  on 
the  group  of  ruins  near  Kouyunjiki 
opposite  Mnsul ;  which,  some  suppose 
to  be  the  site  of  ancient  Ninereh.    In 
recent  times,  the  rationalists  hare  re- 
garded  the  book  of  Jonah  as  an  alle- 
gory, or  a  mjfthic  romance ;  but  the 
ancient  Jews  rightly   regarded    the 
whole  as  a  narrative  of  facts.    (Tob. 
xir.  8 ;  8  BCacc.  vi  8 ;  Jos.  Ant.  ix.  10. 
2.)    So  also  Jesus  Himself  has  given 
His  sanction  to  it  as  such.    ^att.  xii. 
40  seq ;  xvi.  4 ;  Lake  xi.  800    ^^^o 
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object  of  the  book  of  Jonah  was  erid- 
ently  to  show  in  what  manner  the 
Divine  Beins  recognizes  the  relation 
of  every  family  of  oar  race  to  Himself ; 
and  to  inculcate  on  the  narrow-minded 
and  bigoted  Jews,  the  great  truth,  that 
He  regards  the  hnmble  and  penitent 
everywhere  with  favour;  and  that  eren 
the  haughty,  cruel,  and  idolatrous 
heathen,  in  case  they  repent  and  hum- 
ble themselves,  become  the  subjects  of 
His  compassion  and  clemency,  and  are 
more  acceptable  than  the  haughty 
descendant  of  Abraham,  who  is  still 
the  deroted  slave  of  ritual  observances, 
and  of  his  own  evil  passions.  Nor 
.have  we  any  reason  to  conclude  that 
Jonah  alone,  of  all  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets, was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  the 
heathen,  V{e  are  inclined  to  think  that 
all  the  oracular  threatenings  against 
the  ancient  nations,  during  the  pro- 
phetic dispensation,  were  in  some  way 
announced  to  them.  Otherwise,  how 
would  the  oracles  be  considered  as 
warnings  to  those  nations?  Such  a 
yiew  will  help  to  commend  the  pro- 

Shetic  dispensation  to  our  feelings, 
for  do  we  see  any  difficulty  in  the 
case  of  Jonah  being  swallowed  up  by 
the  fish  or  whale.  A  whale,  it  is  said, 
has  not  a  gullet  large  enough  to  re- 
ceive a  man.  But  it  is  now  known 
that  the  gullet  of  the  cachalot  whale  is 
quite  in  proportion  to  the  tongue  of  the 
animal ;  so  that  it  would  easily  swallow 
a  man.  Moreover,  whales  are  not 
uncommon  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The « original  terms  do  not  designate 
the  animal  or  fish  which  swallowed  the 
prophet;  the^  merely  signify  any  large 
fish  or  marine  animaL  Even  the 
cants  carcharias,  or  sea-dog,  common 
'n  the  Mediterranean,  can  surely  swal- 
low a  man,  for  it  has  done  so ;  and  so 
can  some  other  fishes.  The  objection 
that  the  stomach  of  the  fish  must  have 
distolved  and  digested  Jonah,  is  of  no 
weight ;  for  every  one  acquainted  with 
physiology  knows,  that  living  flesh  does 
not  digest  in  the  least  in  the  stomach. 
And  certainly,  the  God  who  meant  to 
punish,  but  not  to  destroy  Jonah,  could 
arrange  all  these  circumstances,  and 
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also  preserve  his  life,  in  such  a  way 
as  is  stated  in  the  narration.  Hitzig 
and  others,  ascribe  theprophecy  against 
Moab,  in  Isa.  xv. — xvi.,  to  Jonah.  The 
prophet  is  also  called  ''Jonas."  (Matt, 
xii.  iO^ 

JONAN=dbve.  One  of  the  ances-* 
tors  of  Jesus.    (Luke  iii.  80.) 

JONAS=dbve.  1.  The  father  of 
the  apostle  Peter,  a  fisherman  ;  (John 
xxi.  15 — 17;)  also  called  "Jona." 
(John.  L  42^    2. — See  Jonah. 

JONATHAN=whom  JAovah  pave. 
1.  ALevite,  descended  from  Gersnom, 
the  son  of  Moses — though  some  copies 
read  the  ''  son  of  Manasseh" — a  resi- 
dent at  Bethlehem.  He  apostatized 
from  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  in  order 
to  become  a  priest  to  Micah,  who  had 
a  "  house  of  gods."  He  went  with  the 
Danites  to  Laish ;  and  his  descendants 
were  priests  in  Dan  until  that  idol' 
atrous  establishment  was  eventually 
merged  in  that  of  the  golden  calf,  set 
up  by  Jeroboam.  ( Ju&.  xvii.  1 — 13 : 
xviii.  1 — 81.)  2.  The  eldest  son  of  king 
Saul,  and  consequently  the  heir  appar- 
ent of  the  throne  which  David  was  des- 
tined to  occupy.  (1  Chron.  viii.  88 ;  ix. 
89.)  He  displayed  signal  valour  and  pro* 
wess  upon  aU  occasions  that  offered, 
during  the  wars  between  his  father  and 
the  Pliilistines.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  1—28.) 
Having  ignorantly  violated  a  decree 
of  his  Father,  that  no  man  should  stop 
on  pain  of  death,  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  to  taste  of  food,  the  people 
interposed  and  saved  him  from  the 
penalty  which  his  father  was  ready  to 
inflict.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  24—46.)  After 
David's  defeat  of  Goliath,  Jonathan 
became  acquainted  with  him,  and  their 
friendship  for  each  other  was  so  re- 
markable as  to  be  minutely  described 
by  the  sacred  historian.  (1  Sam.  xviii, 
1 — 4;  xix.  1 — 7;  xx.  1—42;  xxiiL 
15 — 18.)  Jonathan  fell,  with  his  father 
and  two  brothers,  in  the  fatal  battle 
of  Gilboa.  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  6—18.)  The 
lamentation  of  David  for  the  loss  of 
Jonathan  his  friend,  is  Justly  regarded 
as  inimitably  pathetic  and  beautiful. 
(2  Sam.  L  4—27 ;  ix.  1—18.)  8.  The 
son  of  Abiathar  the  priest.    (2  Sam. 
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zr.  27, 86 ;  I  Kings  L  42,  43.)  4.  Tiro 
of  David's  distlngaished  officers.  (2 
Sam.  xxi.  21 ;  1  Cnron.  xx.  7 ;  zxviL 
32  ;  2  Sam.  xxiiL32;  1  Chron.  xl  84.) 
5.  A  descendant  of  JerahmeeL  (1 
Chron.  ii.  82,  33.)  6.  A  scribe,  m 
whose  Jioase  Jeremiah  was  imprisoned. 
(Jer.  xxxrii.  15,  20 ;  xxxriii.  26.)  7. 
A  son  of  Kareah.  (Jer.  xl.  8.^  8.  A 
descendant  of  Adin.  (Ezra  riii.  6.)  9. 
The  son  of  Asahel.  (Ezra  x.  15.^  10. 
One  of  the  priests.  (Neh.  xii.  14.)  11. 
A  Jewish  high  priest,  the  father  of 
Jaddna ;  (Neh.  xii.  11 ;)  also  called 
«<Johanan."  (Neh.  xu.  22;)  and 
**  John,**  bj  Josephns.  {Ant,  xi.  7.  1. 
2.)  12.  The  father  of  Zechariah.  (Neh. 
xii.  860 

JONATH— ELEM-EECHOKIM. 
These  words  occnr  as  the  title  of  Fs. 
Wi. ;  and  probably  signify,  on  ihs  sub- 
jugation of  /oretgn  princes,  i.  e.,  o/ 
mtffhtvmen, 

0(jrFA=beautv.  A  rerj  ancient 
maritime  city'  in  the  territory  of  Dan, 
with  a  celebrated  harbour  on  the  Med- 
iterranean, about  35  miles  north-west 
of  Jerusalem  This  place  is  associated 
with  many  old  heathen  traditions,  as 
the  myth  of  Andromeda;  and  that 
eren  there  Noah  built  the  ark.  It  does 
not  appear  to  hare  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Hebrews  from  the  Fhen- 
icians  till  after  the  exile.  It  is  also 
called  "  Japho,"but  now  Yafa  or  Jafa. 
(Josh.  xix.  46;  2  Chron.  ii.  15  margin ; 
Ezra  ili.  7 ;  Jon.  i.  8;  Acts  ix.  36 — 43 ; 
X.  5 — 32 ;  xi.  5—18.)  It  is  situated  on 
a  ]>romontory,  jutting  out  into  the  sea, 
rising  to  the  height  of  about  150  feet 
abore  its  lerel,  and  offering  on  all 
sides  picturesque  and  varied  prospects. 
The  town  as  all  the  appearance  of  a 
poor  village;  the  streets  are  very 
narrow,  uneven,  and  dirty;  and  are 
rather  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
aUejrs.  Joppa  was  chiefly  distinguished 
for  its  harbour,  which  was  the  onlv 
port  possessed  bv  the  Hebrewr  tiU 
Heroa  formed  the  narbour  at  Ceesarea. 
As  a  station  for  vessels,  Joppa  is  one 
of  the  worst  on  the  coast,  its  harbour 
being  choked  with,  sand,  and  yery 
dangerous  in  boisterous  weather,  as  it 
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is  mainly  surrounded  with  rocks.  Jaf  a 
as  the  port  of  Jerusalem,  stills  enjoys 
aconsiderable  trade ;  and  its  orchards  of 
orange,  lemon,  apricot  and  other  trees, 
which  for  luxuriance  and  beauty,  are 
not  surpassed  in  the  world.  The  im- 
provement of  the  harbour,  and  of  the 
road  between  Jafa  and,  Jerusalem, 
would  enhance  the  value  of  trade.  It 
contains  over  5000  inhabitants.  In 
1799,  Jafa  was  taken  by  storm  by  the 
French  army  under  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, and  was  sacked  without  mercy, 
when  the  Turkish  and  E^^tian 
prisoners,  amounting  to  several  hun- 
dreds, were  carried  to  the  neighbouring 
sandhills,  and  put  to  deatn  by  his 
order.  This  massacre  of  the  remnant 
of  the  garrison  of  Jafa,  by  the  order 
of  Napoleon,  has  justly  been  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  atrocious  acts  re- 
corded in  history. 

J0RAH=4pnnJk/ina.— See  Hastfu. 

JORAI  =  whom  Jehovah   teacheth. 
A  descendant  of  Gad.  (1  Chron.  v.  18.) 

JORAM = whom  Jehovah  has  exaltea, 
1.  A  king  of  Israel,  son  of  Ahab,  and 
successor  of  Ahazlah.     He  reigned 
twelve  years,  from  895  to  884  b.c.  (2 
Kings  viii.  1^   He  is  also  called  *' Je- 
horam."  (2  Itiags  i.  17 ;  iii.  1,  6.)  Jo> 
ram  acknowled^d  Jehovah  as  his  God 
and  Sovereign.  He,  however,  suffered 
the  golden  calves  to  remain ;  but  took 
away  the  idolatrous  xmace  of  Baal 
which  his  father  Ahab  haa  made.  He 
made  no  direct  attempt  to  extinguish 
idolatry.    Joram,  aided  by  JehoahA- 
phat,  gained  an  important  victory 'over 
the  Moabites.     Joram  having  been 
wounded   at  the  siege  of   Ramoth- 
Gilead,  was  soon  after  slain  by  Jehu, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  his  forces. 
(2  Kings  iU.  6—27;  v.  1—27;  vi.  8— 
83;  vii.  1—20;  viu.  28»  29;   ix.  1— 
87.)    2.  The  son  of  ToL  king  of  Ha- 
math ;  (2  Sam.  viii.  lOj)  in  1  Chron. 
xviu.lO,  heiscalled<'Hadoram.*    8. 
One  of  ue  Levites.    (1  Chron.  xxvi. 
25.)    4.  One  of  Jehoshaphat's  itine- 
rem  priests.    (2  Chron.  xviL  18.)    5* 
^^e  Jehobuc. 

JORDAN  «tAs  descender,  ie.,  iht 
flowing.     This  extraordinary  river  of 
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Palestine,  now  called  bj  the  Arabs 
esh'Shsriak^*  the  watering  place,'  rises 
from  three  sonrces :  of  these,  the  most 
remote  springs  in  the  ralley  between 
Lebanon  and  Anti^Lebanon,  from  a 
fountain  near  the  village  of  Hasbeiya. 
This  fountain,  called  the  Hasbanj,  is 
the  fountain -head,  or  highest  perennial 
source  of  the  Jordan,  It  forms  a  con- 
siders^le  stream,  and  pursuing  a  direc- 
tion nearly  south,  for  about  twenty- 
five  miles,  enters  the  Lake  Huleh,  the 
ancient  Merom.  At  the  head  of  the 
plun  or  marsh  of  Huleh,  about  ten 
miles  above  the  Lake  of  the  same  name, 
and  twelve  miles  south  of  Hasbeiya, 
another  fountain  gushes  out  of  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  at  Tel  el- 
Kady:=Aitf  of  the  judge,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Dan.  This  is  the  largest  foun- 
tain in  Syria.  The  third  fountain  issues 
from  the  brow  of  a  lofty  rock,  at  Ba- 
nias,  the  ancient  Ctesarea  Philippi, 
about  three  miles  east  of  Tel  el-Kaay. 
Before  reaching  the  Lake,  the  three 
streams  unite,  and,  with  their  seve- 
ral tributaries,  discharge  themselves 
through  one  channel  into  the  reservoir. 
The  Jordan,  after  leaving  the  southern 
end  of  Lake  Huleh,  passes  rapidly  along 
the  narrow  valley  to  the  Lake  of  Qen- 
nesaret.  The  distance  between  the 
two  Lakes  is  usually  estimated  at  about 
nine  mUes.  The  Jordan  issues  from 
the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  near  its  south- 
west comer,  and  enters  the  ghor  or 
deep  plain.  Its  channel  rariea  in 
different  places,  being  in  some  wider 
and  more  shallow,  and  in  others 
narrower  and  deeper.  The  river  is 
f  ordable  in  many  places  during  summer; 
but  the  few  spots  where  it  may  be 
crossed  in  the  rainy  season,  are  known 
onlv  to  the  Arabs.  Although  rapid 
and  impetuous,  the  Jordan  Is  graeeiul 
in  its  windings,  and  fring^  with 
luxuriance;  wmle  its  waters  are  sweet, 
clear,  cool,  and  refreshing,  and  abound- 
inginfish. 

The  entire  distance  from  the  highest 
source  of  the  Jordan,  in  Lebanoxi,  to 
its  outlet  in  the  Dead  Sea,  is,  in  a 
direct  line,  not  more  than  120  miles. 
M  l^e  whole  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  a 
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huge  rent  or  fissure  in  the  earth's  crust, 
the  rapidly  of  the  current  isjicconnted 
for,  from  the  fact  that  the  Jordan  is, 
nearly  throughout  ilB  entire  course, 
hehw  the  Uvu  of  the  Mediterranean. 
In  1848,  Lieut  Lynch,  of  the  United 
States  Exploring  Expedition,  bad  two 
metal  boats,  one  of  iron,  and  the  other 
of  copper,  with  which  he  moved  from 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  down  the  Jordan, 
and  entered  the  north  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea.    In  Ae  distance  of  about  seventy 
English  miles — from  the  Sea  of  Gkdilce 
to  the  Dead  Sea — ^the  Jordan  winds 
through  a  course  of  about  tv>o  hundred 
miles ;  within  that  distance  the  party 
plunged  down  no  less  than  twenty-seven 
threateningrapids,  besides  many  others 
of  less  descent.    The  elevation  of  the 
fountains  of  the  Jordan,  above  the  Sea 
level,  have  been  variously  estimated 
The  elevation  of  the  fountain  at  Dan  has 
been  estimated  at  from  800  to  600  feet; 
but  Dr.  Porter  maintains  that  **the 
principal  fountain — at  Dan — ^bursting 
from  the  base  of  Hermon,  is,  like  the 
mouths  of  other  rivers,  on  the  level 
of  the  Ocean."    The  rirer  rapidly  des- 
cends through  its  whole  course, — the 
Lake  Merom  haying  a  depression  of 
about  100  feet,  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
says  Lynch,  650*2,  others  say  800  feet, 
—and  at  length  empties  into  the  Deaa 
SfML    The  depression  of  the  surface  of 
^  Dead  Sea,  according  to  Lieut. 
Lynch,  is  no  less  than  1312-2  feet ; 
but  according  to  the  measurement  made 
in  1865,  by  the  party  of  Royal  Engineers 
under  Cant  Wilson,  it  is  1292  feet 
below  the  leTcl  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  streams  which  enter  the  Jordan 
from  the  east  side  are  the  Jarmnk — 
the  ancient  Hieromax,  andtheJabbok; 
those  from  the  west  side  are  the  wady 
Pari,  and  the  wady  Kelt  or  the  Cherith. 
The  Jordan  varies  from  eighty  to'  one 
hundred  and  fif ^  feet  in  breadth,  and 
from  fire  to  twelve  feet  in  depth.  The 
plain  of  the  Jordan,  as  the  stream  ap- 
proaches  the   De*d    Sea,   attains  a 
breadth  of  about  twelve  miles,  and  the 
monntaiA   ranges   on  each  side  are 
higher,  more  rugged,  andmoredesolate. 
The  river  hat  in  some  places  three  sets 
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of  banVf,  the  npper  or  outer  ones  form- 
ing the  first  descent  from  the  level  of 
the  great  Talley ;  the  lower  or  middle 
ones  enclosing  the  tract  of  canes  and 
other  regetation ;  and  the  actual  hanks 
of  the  channel.  But  we  hare  no 
evidence  that  this  river  annually  over- 
flowed  its  banks.  The  Jordan  is 
said  to  *^  overflow  all  its  hanks"  in  the 
first  month,  or  all  the  time  of  harvest; 
but  the  original  Hebrew  expresses 
nothing  more,  than  that  the  Jordan 
"  was  full  up  to  all  its  banks,"  meaning 
the  banks  of  its  channel — ^it  ran  with 
full  bai^  or  was  brim  full.  (Josh, 
iii.  15 ;  1  Chron.  xii.  15.)  The  phrase 
"swelUngof  Jordan,"  should  be  render- 
ed ''pride  of  Jordan,"  as  in  Zech.  zi. 
8,  where  the  original  word  is  the  same. 
(Jer.  xii.  5;  xlix.  19;  1.  44.)  It  re- 
fers to  the  verdure  and  thickets  along 
the  banks,  but  has  no  allusion  to  a 
rise  of  the  waters.  When  the  He- 
brews crossed  the  Jordan,  four  dajs 
before  the  Bissover,  there  was,  as  now 
at  the  same  season,  a  slight  annual 
rise  of  the  river,  which  caused  it  to 
flow  with  full  banks,  and  sometime^  to 
spread  its  waters  even  over  the  im- 
mediate banks  of  its  channel,  where 
they  are  lowest,  so  as  in  some  places 
to  fill  the  low  tract  covered  with 
trees  and  vegetation  along  its  sides. 
Further  than  this  there  is  no  erwf 
dence  that  its  inundations  have  eveV 
extended ;  otherwise,  the  line  of 
vegetation  would  have  been  carried 
back  to  a  great  distance  from  the 
channel,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
the  ghor  would  not  hare  been  what 
it  now  is,  a  solitary  desert.  '*The 
rain^"  says  Dr.  Bobinson,  "which  de- 
scend upon  Anti-Lebanon  and  the 
mountains  around  the  upper  part  of 
the  Jordan,  and  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  sudden  and  violent 
inundations,  are  received  into  the 
basins  of  the  Huleh  and  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias,  and  there  spread  out  over 
abroad  surface;  so  that  all  violence 
is  destroyed:  and  the  stream  that 
issues  from  them,  can  only  flow  with 
a  regulated  current,  varying  in  depth 
according  to  the  elevation  of  the 
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lower  Lake.  Hence  these  Lakes  maj 
be  compared  to  great  regulators, 
which  control  the  violence  of  tho 
Jordan,  and  prevent  its  inundations.*' 
When  Lieut.  Lynch  passed  down  the 
Jordan,  in  April,  the  river  was  in 
the  latter  stage  of  a  freshet — a  few 
weeks  earlier  or  later  and  a  passage 
would  have  been  impracticable. 

JOBIM=whom  Jehovah  has  exalted. 
One  of  the  ance9tor8  of  Jesus.  (Luke 
iii.  2d0 

JOaKOAM^zpaleness  of  the  people. 
A  town  in  the  territory  of  Judah.  (1 
Chron.  u.  440 

JOSABAD  =  whom  Jehovah  5e- 
9tow8,  One  of  David's  distinguished 
ofllcers.  (1  Chron.  xii.  4.) 

JOSAFHAT.— See  Jbhoshafhxt. 

JOSE = whom  Movah  helps.  An 
ancestor  of  Jesus.    (Luke  iii.  29.) 

JOSEDECH.— See  Jbhozadak. 

JOSEPH  =  He  Witt  add  or  tn- 
crease.  1.  The  son  of  Jacob  and  Ra- 
chel. Jacob's  remarkable  fondness 
for  Joseph  seems  to  have  been  the 
source  of  much  of  his  family  trouble. 
Being  hated  by  his  brethren,  Joseph 
was  sold  by  them  as  a  slave  into  Egypt. 
He  was  subsequentlv  advanced  to  tne 
highest  honours ;  and  sent  for  his  father 
and  brethren  to  Egypt,  where  he  pro- 
vided for  them.  He  lived  an  hundred 
and  ten  years,  and  saw  his  descendants 
to  the  fourth  generation.  (Gen.xxxvii. 
— 1.)  The  Egyptian  name  **Zaphnath- 
paaneah,"  given  b^  Pharaoh  to  Joseph 
in  reference  to  his  public  ofiice,  has 
been  variously  rendered,  the  salvation 
or  saviour  of  the  aae  ;  the  basis  or  sup* 
port  of  life;  and  ne  who  under  the  in* 
fluence  of  wisdom  fites  from  adultery, 
(Gen.  xii.  45.)  Mr.  Corey  Identifies 
Paaneah,  perhaps  symbolized  by  the 
bird  phoenix,  with  the  Thoth  or  Hermes, 
who  started  the  cycle  which  expired 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Energetes. 
Joseph,  during  his  administration,  by 
the  sale  of  com  to  the  starving  popu- 
lation, collected  into  the  royal  treasury 
immense  wealth.  He  consolidated  tho 
kingdom ;  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
Egvptian  j^reatness ;  and  particnlarlr 
of  tne  architectural  magnificence  which 
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characterized  that  nation.  Joseph  took 
an  oath  of  his  brethren,  that  when  God 
shoold  Tisit  them,  and  bring  them  out 
of  Egypt,  tiiey  wonld  carry  up  his  bones 
with  them.  (Gen.  1.  2—5.)  ^Se  was 
buried  in  Shechem.  (Josh.  xzit.  82.) 
At  Sakkarah,near  Mem- 
phis, there  is  the  tomb 
of  an  Egyptian  prince, 
named  Joseph,  with  the 
figure  of  which  we  have 
given  a  copy.  The  bones 
of  Joseph  may  haye  re- 
posed here,  until  their 
remoTal  to  Canaan ;  or 
another  prince  who  had 
assumed  his  name,  may 
have  been  the  exoaya- 
tor  of  the  tomb.  The 
terms  "Joseph,"  "chil- 
dren of  Joseph,"  and  "house  of  Joseph," 
are  frequently  put  for  the  two  tnbes 
of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  (Josh, 
xiy.  4;  xyiL  li,  17;  xviii.  5;  Judg. 
1.  28—85.)  Also  for  the  kingdom  of 
Ephraim,  i.e.,  of  the  ten  tribes.  (Ps. 
Ixxyiii.  67;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  16,  19; 
^Tech.  X.  6.)  And  for  the  whole  nation 
of  Israel.  (Ps.  Ixxx.  1 ;  Ixxxi.  5 ;  Am. 
y.  15 ;  yi.  6.)  2.  A  son  of  Asaph.  (1 
Chron.  xxy.  2,  9.)  8.  One  of  the 
priests.  (Neh.  xii.  14.)  4.  A  descend- 
ant of  Bani.  (Ezra  x«  42.)  5.  Three 
of  the  ancestors  of  Jesus.  (Luke  iii. 
24, 26,  80.)  6.  The  husband  of  Mary, 
also  called  the  Carpenter,  and  the  re- 
puted father  of  Jesus,  who  is  called 
Christ.  In  Matt.  i.  16,  Joseph  is  called 
the  son  of  Jacob;  and  in  Luke  iii.  28, 
he  is  considered  as  the  son-in-law  of 
Heli.  It  is  probable  that  Joseph  died 
before  our  Lord  entered  upon  His  public 
ministry.  (MaU.  i.  15—24 ;  ii.  18— 
19 ;  Luke  i.  27 ;  U.  4—48 ;  iy.  22 ; 
John  i.  46 ;  yi.  42 ;  xix.  25—27.)  7. 
A  native  of  Arimathea,  a  member  of 
the  Sanhedrin,  and  a  disciple  of  Jesus. 
(Mark  xy.  48—45.)  He  did  not  con- 
sent to  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus.  (Luke 
xxiii.  50 — 58.)  He  solicited  from 
Pilate  the  body  of  Jesus,  and  laid  it 
in  his  own  new  and  unoccupied  tomb. 
(Matt,  xxyu  57—60 ;  John  xix.  88— 
42.)  8.— See  Bjlrbabas. 
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JOSES=7rhom  Jehovah  hehn.  1.  A 
brother  of  James  the  Less.  (Matt.  xiii. 
55;  xxyii.  56;  Mark  yi.  8;  xy.  40, 47.) 
2. — See  Barkabas. 

JO  SHAH = whom  Jehovah  lets  dwell,, 
A  descendant  of  Simeon.  (1  Chron. 
iy.  84.) 

JOSHAPHAT=whom  Jehovah 
jud^eth.  The  Mithnite,  one  of  David's 
valiant  men.    (1  Chron  xi.  48.) 

JOSHAyiAH=whom  Jehovah  lets 
dweJL  One  of  David's  distinguished 
oflScers.    (I  Chron.  xi.  46.) 

JOSHBEKASHAH=seo<  in  hard- 
ness, A  son  of  Heman.  (1  Chron. 
xxv.  4,  84.)     • 

JOSHEB-BASSEBET.— See  Jas- 

HOBBAM. 

J O^HJJ A= Jehovah  the  salvation, 
1.  The  son  of  Nun,  and  the  minister 
and  assistant  of  Moses.  His  name 
was  changed  by  Moses  from  Oshea  to 
Jehoshua,  contracted  to  Joshua.  (Num. 
xiii.  16 ;  xiv.  6,  80.)  He  is  also  called 
"  Jesus."  (Acts  vii.  45  ;  Heb.  Iv.  8.) 
Jehovah  had  destined  Joshua  to  be 
the  commander-in-chief  of  His  people, 
in  which  capacity  Moses  presented 
him  to  them  shortly  before  his  death. 
In  the  battle  with  the  Amalekites, 
he  bravely  led  the  Hebrews  to  victory ; 
(Ex.  xvii.  9 — 16 ;)  and  he  was  one  of 
the  twelve  spies  whom  Moses  sent  to 
explore  the  land  of  Canaan.  Caleb 
and  Joshua  survived  the  forty  years 
wanderinff  in  the  desert,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  conquest  of  the  Promised 
Land.  Joshua  devoted  his  whole  life 
to  the  settlement  of  the  theocratic 
policy,  and  consequently  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  true  religion.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
years,  and  was  buried  at  Timnath* 
serah,  in  Mount  Ephraim.  (Josh. 
xxiv.  1—31.) 

JOSHUA,  Book  of.  This  book 
consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  part, 
chap.  i. — ^xii.,  contains  the  history  of 
the  conquest  of  Canaan ;  the  second, 
chap.  xiii. — xxiv.,  contains  the  history 
of  the  diyision  of  the  land,  and  of  sub- 
sequent arrangements  to  provide  for 
obedience  to  the  laws.  This  venerable 
document,  which  may  be  termed  the 
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Doomsdaj  Book  of  the  conquest  of 
Canaan,  was  written  at  or  near  the 
time  when  the  erents  which  it  records 
took  nUce;  as  a  record  mast  then 
hare  neen  made  of  the  dirision  and 
apportionment  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
Some  passages  were  nudoahtedlj  writ- 
ten after  the  death  of  Joshna  and  his 
contemporary  elders ;  (Josh.  xxir.  81, 
33  0  wnich  ein)lain  also  the  apparent 
yanations  in  rfnm.  xr.  20 — 32 ;  xix. 
15,  88.  The  Samcaritans,  along  with 
the  Pentatench,  hare  also  a  book  of 
Joshua,  containing  mnch  of  what  is 
in  the  Hebrew  book  of  the  same  name, 
with  additional  fabulous  matter  of 
their  own.  It  is  a  sort  of  chronicle 
extending  from  Moses  to  the  time  of 
Alexander  SeTerus.  2.  A  man  of 
Bethshemesh.  (1  Sam.  vi.  14,  18.) 
3.  A  gOTemor  of  Jerusalem.  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  8.)    4. — See  Jbshua. 

JOBIATL=^whom  Jehovah  heals.  The 
most  pious  kinff  that  erer  sat  upon  the 
throne  of  Judah.    He  reigned  thirtj- 
onejears,  from  640 — 610.  He  ascended 
the  throne  at  the  early  age  af  eight 
jears,  and  before  he  had  arrived  at  his 
eighteenth  year,  he  had  cut  off  and 
destroyed  ul  the  idols  of  the  land, 
with  their  temples,  grcwres  and  monu- 
ments of  eyerj  kind;   and  had  ran- 
sacked the  sepulchres  of  the  idolatrous 
priests,  and  burned  their  bones  upon 
the  altars,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
phecy of  the  man  of  God,  announced 
in  the  presence  of  Jeroboam  326  years 
before  Josiah  was  bom.     (1  Kings 
xili.  2 ;  2  Kings  xxit.  1,  2 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxiy.  1,  2.)    In  the  prosecution  of 
the  thorough  repair  and  expurgation 
of  the  temple,  Hilkiah  <*  found  the 
book  of  the  Law  of  the  Lord  by  Moses." 
Josiah  immediately  convoked  the  whole 
realm,  and  in  person  read  the  book  of 
the  Law  to  them,  and  exacted  from 
them  a  promise  to  obey  it    (2  Kings 
xxii.  8—20 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiy.  14~-d3.) 
The  Scythians  are  supposed  to  have 
invaded  Palestine  between  the  13th 
and  the  18th  year  of  his  reign.     In 
the  thirty-first  year  of  Joslah's  reign, 
Pharoah-Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  march- 
ed through  Palestine,  to  fight  Nabo- 
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polassar,  king  of  Babylon,  who  had 
renounced  the  authority  <i  Assyria. 
As  Josiah  was  tributary  to  the  As- 
syrians, he  refused  to  allow  Neeho  a 
passage  through  his  territories;  and 
m  attempting  to  oppose  him  at  Me- 
giddo,  Josiah  Was  mortally  wounded, 
and  died  at  Jerusalem,  deeply  regretted 
by  all  his  subjects.  He  is  also  called 
«*  Josias."  (Matt.  i.  10, 11 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxv.  20—27;  2  Kings  xxiii.  29—39.) 

JOSIAS.— See  Josiah. 

JOSIBIAH=whom  Jehovah  lets 
dweil.  A  descendant  of  Simeon.  (1 
Chron.  iv.  35.) 

JOSIPHIAH=whom  maw  Jehovah 
increaee.  A  descendant  of  ahelomith. 
(Esra  viii.  10.) 

JOT.  This  word  is  derived  from 
the  names  of  the  Qreek  letter  tof a  and 
the  Hebrew  jfod,  It  is  the  smallest 
letter  in  each  of  those  alphabets,  and 
Is  therefore  used  emphatically  to  denote 
the  smallest  part,  or  the  least  particle. 
(Matt.  y.  18.) 

JOTBAH  =  goodness^  pleeuantness, 
A  place  where  Harnz  resided.  (2  Kings 
xxi.  19.) 

JOTBATHAH=:ooo</iies«,  pUasant- 
ness,  A  station  of  the  Hebrews  in  the 
desert,  probably  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Arabah.  (Num.  xxxiii.  38.  In 
Dent.  x.  7,  it  is  called  *«  Jotbath." 

JCyrnAM^Jehovah  is  vpright.  1. 
The  youngest  son  of  Gideon,  and  the 
only  one  who  escaped  the  massacre 
of  his  brethren  by  Abimelech.  ( Judg. 
ix.  5—21.)  2.  A  kiug  of  Judah.  On 
account  of  the  leprosy  of  Uzsiafa, 
Jotham  appears  to  nave  been  regent 
for  some  time  before  his  father's  dMth. 
Jotham  was  obedient  to  the  law ;  he 
continued  the  improvements  of  the 
kingdom  begun  by  his  lather;  and 
died  greatly  lamented  by  his  people. 
(2  Kings  XV.  30—38 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi. 
18— 23 ;  xxvii.  1— a.)  3.  Adescend- 
ant  of  Caleb    (1  Chron.  ii.  47.) 

JOURNET.  Among  the  Hebrews, 
the  usual  time  for  travelling  was  in  the 
cool  of  the  morning  or  evening;  in 
the  heat  of  the  day  travellers  Bought 
refreshment  and  rest.  (Gksn.  xviii.  1 
— 6.)     A  "days  journey"  seems  to 
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hare  been  from  ten  to  twenty  miles.  ] 
(Nam.  XL  81 ;  Dent  i.  2.)  A  <*  Sab- 
bath day's  jonrnej"  was  limited  bj 
the  Babbins  to  2,000  cubits  =  3,500 
feet;  and  it  is  not  nnlikelj  that 
ordinarily  it  ranged  from  three-quar- 
ters to  a  whole  English  mile.  (Ex. 
xvi.  29;  Num.  xxxr.  4,  5;  Josh.  iii. 
4 ;  Acts  1. 12.) 

JOY.  An  agreeable  affection  of 
the  soul,  arising  from  the  possession 
or  prospect  of  good.  (Esra  vi.  16; 
Est.  Tiii.  16.)  It  is  reckoned  among 
''the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,"  and  de- 
signates that  religious  emotion  which 
springs  from  a  sense  of  reconciliation 
to  Qod  our  Father,  by  the  union  of 
the  soul  to  Christ.  (Luke  xt.  10 ; 
John  xri.  22 ;  Gal.  t.  22 ;  1  Pet.  i.  8.) 
To  "  rejoice  CTermore"  is  the  pri- 
vilege of  every  Christian.  (Fs.  li.  12 ; 
Hab.  iii.  17, 18 ;  Isa.  Ixi.  7;  1  Thes. 
V.  16.) 

JOZABAD=whom  J^bovak  bestows. 
1 .  Two  of  Dkvid's  captains.  (1  Chron. 
xii.  20.)  2.  One  of  the  overseers  under 
Hezekiah.  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  IS.)  8. 
A  chief  of  the  Levites.  (2  Chron. 
XXXV.  9.)  4.  The  son  of  Jeshua.  (Ezra 
viii.  83.)  5.  A  son  of  Pashur,  who  had 
put  away  his  strange  wife.  (Ezra  x. 
22.)  6.  A  Levite  who  also  put  away 
his  strange  wife.  (Ezra  x.  23;  Neh. 
vui.  7 ;  XI 16.) 

JOZACHAE  =  whom  Jehovah  re- 
members.  One  of  the  conspiratori  who 
slew  Joash,  king  of  Judah ;  (2  Kings 
xii.  21 ;)  also  written  ''  Zabad."  (2 
Chron.  xxiv.  26.) 

JOZADAE. — See  Jehozadak. 

JTJBAL  =  music.  One  of  Cain's 
descendants,  the  son  of  Lameeh  and 
Adah.  He  was  the  inventor  of  music, 
and  the  term  was  afterwards  applied 
as  an  appeUation  to  its  inventor.  (Gen. 
iv.2U 

JUBILEE=The  Hebrew  wordjoH 
rendered  H  jabilee,"  signifies  a  ram^ 
metonymicaUy  the  horn  of  a  ram,  thence 
the  sound  or  dangor  of  horns.  A  He- 
brew festival,  so  called  from  its  inau- 
guration with  the  sotffidifi^  of  horns 
or  trumpets,  on  the  day  of  Atonement — 
the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
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Ethanim:=  Oc^o&er,  by  which  it  was 
announced  to  the  people.  It  occurred 
evexj  fftitth  year,or  i/tcr  every  seven 
times  seven  vears.  (Lev.  xxv,  8—55 ; 
xxvii.  28,  24{  Num.  xxxvL  4;  L«. 
IxL  I,  2.)  In  this  year  servants  of 
eveiy  description  were  set  free,  hence 
it  is  called  **  the  year  of  freedom  **  or 
liberty.  (Ezek.  xlvL  17.)  None  sowed 
or  reaped ;  property  sold  or  mortgi^zed 
on  the  preceding  years  was  restored  to 
the  former  owner :  in  other  words,  iho 
debts  for  which  lands  were  pledged 
were  cancelled,  just  as  those  of  persons 
who  had  recovered  their  freedom,  after 
having  been  sold  into  servitude,  on 
account  of  not  being  able  to  pay. 
Houses  built  in  walled  towns,  if  not 
redeemed  within  the  soace  of  a  full 
year,  became  the  freehold  of  the  pur- 
chaser; also  those  which  had  been 
consecrated  to  God,  and  had  not  been 
redeemed  before  the  return  of  thatyear, 
were  not  restored.  And  as  the  effect 
of  this  singular  festival  was  known  and 
anticipated,  the  business  of  society 
was  conducted  with  reference  to  that 

Eeriod,  and  of  course  no  injustice  or 
ardship  was   occasioned. — See    In- 

HERTIANCK. 

JtJCAL. — See  Jbhucai.. 

JUD  A  =  celebrated.  1.  Two  of  tho 
ancestors  of  Jesus.  (Luke  iii  26,  80.) 
2d — See  Judah,  and  Judb. 

JXJDAa=:cekbrated.  1.  The  fourth 
son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  bom  in  Meso- 
potamia. (^Gen.  xxix.  85.)  He  is  also 
called  "  Juda,"  and  '*  Jud(as."  (Matt. 
i.  8;  Luke  iii.  S^)  The  prophetic 
blessing  of  his  father  describes  tho 
warlike  character  and  gradually  increa- 
sing strength  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  with 
a  promise  of  the  r^al  power,  and  that 
it  shonldnot  depart  before  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah.  (Gen.  xlix.  8—120 
The  south-eastern  part  of  Palestine 
fell  to  the  lot  of  this  tribe.  In  its  ter- 
ritory was  Jerusalem,  the  seat  of  the 
national  worship,  and  from  Judah 
sprang  David  and  his  royal  race,  from 
which  descended  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  (Josh.  zv.  1—63  ;  xix.  1— 9; 
Heb.  vii.  14 ;  Bev.  v.  5;  vii.  6.)  2.  A 
descendant  of  Benjamin.   (Neh.  xi.  9.) 
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8.  Two  of  the  Lerites.  (Ezra  ui.  9 ; 
Neh.  zii.  8,  84.)  4.  One  of  the  sa- 
cred mosicians.  (Neh.  xii.  S6,) 

JUD  AH,  Kingdom  of.  After  the 
revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  from  the  dynasty 
of  Darid,  b.c.  975,  who,  under  Jer- 
oboam, took  the  name  of  the  kingdom 
of  "Israel,"  the  name  of  **Jadah" 
was  given  to  the  other  kingdom,  under 
BehobofMn*  comprising  the  tribes  of 
Jndah  and  Benjamin,  with  a  portion  of 
Simeon  and  Dan,  and  having  Jerusalem 
for  its  metropolis.  Hence,  <*  Jndah" 
often  denotes  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
(I8a.xix.  17;  2  Kings  xiv.  20;  2  Chron. 
xxv.«28 ;  Heb.  viii.  8.)  As  this  tribe 
possessed  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  it 
mainly  preserved  the  true  religion; 
while  the  ten  tribes  gave  themselves  up 
to  Idolatry.  On  the  overthrow  of  Jer- 
usalem bv  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  was  destroyed,  about 
B.C.  588.  After  the  exile,  the  tribe  of 
Judah  in  some  sort  united  in  itself  the 
whole  Hebrew  nation,  who  from  that 
time  were  known  generally  as  *' Jews," 
i.e^  descendants  of  Judah;  and  the 
names  "Judah,"  "Juda,"  "land  of 
Jndah,"  or  "  Judea,"  were  applied  to  the 
whole  country  of  the  Israelites.  (Ps. 
lxxYi.1 ;  cxiv.  l2 ;  Isa.  iii.  8 ;  Jer.  xiv. 
2  ;  Hos.  iv.  15;  Neh.  i.  2  ;  Hag.  i.  14  ; 
Matt.  ii.  6.) — See  Israel, 

JUDAS    =    celebrated.     1.      The 
apostle  sumamed  "  Iscariot  "=man  of 
iferioth,  who  betrayed  our  Lord.    He 
seems  previously  to  have  been  dishon- 
est, though  he  enjoyed  tiie  confidence 
of  the  other  Apostles.    (John  xii.  6.) 
When  Judas  saw  that  Jesus  was  de- 
livered over  to  be  crucified,  he  re* 
Eented.    Till  then  he  had  hoped,  per- 
aps,    to   enjoy   the   reward    of  his 
treachery,  without  involving  himself 
in  the  guilt  of  his  Master's  blood.    He 
returned  to  the  temple,  and  finding 
the  persons  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived the  money,  he  cast  it  down, 
saying,    "  I  have  sinned  in  that  I  hav^ 
betrayed  innocent  blood;"   and,  un- 
able to  bear  the  burden  of  his  misery, 
he  went  out,    and  hanged  himself; 
(Matt,  xxvii.  5 ;)  and  falling  headlong 
he  burst  asunder ;"  (AcU  i.  18 ;)  pro- 
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bably,  the  rope  breaking,  the  fall  was 
such  as  to  cause  the  bursting  of  the 
abdomen.  (Matt.  x.  4;  xxvi.  14 — 47; 
Mark  iii.  19 ;  xiv.  10,  48 ;  Luke  xxii. 
8,  47, 48 ;  John  vi.  71 ;  xii.  6 ;  xviii.  2, 
8.)  2.  A  man  sumamed  "the Galil- 
ean," who  "arose  in  the  days  of  the 
taxing,  and  drew  away  many  people 
after  him."  (AcU  v.  87.)  Jo- 
sephus.  Ant,  xviii.  1.  1,  calls  him  the 
"  Gaulonite,"  perhaps  from  the  plaoe  of 
his  birth;  he  was  probably  called  the 
"  Galilean  "  from  the  scene  of  his  revolt. 
The  first  censos,  about  the  time  of 
Christ's  birth,  was  opposed  by  Theudas ; 
the  second,  made  some  years  later,  in 
connection  with  making  Judea  a  Roman 
province,  was  opposed  by  Judas.  He 
was  destroyed,  and  his  followers  scat- 
tered by  Qyrenins,  then  governor  of 
Syria  and  Judea.  .8.  A  Jew  living  at 
Damascus.  (Acts'  ix.  11.)  4.— See 
Judah,  Babsabas,  and  Jude. 

J\J DE=:ceUbrated.  The  son  of  Al- 
phsDus,  an  apostle,  also  called  "Thad- 
dens,"  and  "Lebbeus"=Aeariy,  the 
brother  of  James  theLess  and  cousin  or 
relative  of  our  Lord.  (Jude  i ;  Matt.  x. 
8.)  He  is  called  •<  Juda ;"  (Markvi. 
8  ;)  also  "  Judas."  (Matt.  xiiL  55 ; 
Luke  vi.  IG;  John  xiv.  22 ;  Acts  i.  18.) 
He  is  called  by  an  an  elipses  "Judas 
of  James,"  which  some  would  render 
"  Judas  the  son  of  James,"  and  thua 
they  find  two  persons  of  the  same  name ; 
but  we  prefer  the  ordinary  translation 
"  Jude  the  brother  ol  James,"  and  that 
all  the  references  apply  to  one  person 
who  was  the  writer  of  the  Epistle.— 
See  Jaxxs. 

JUD£,  Epistlb  of.  The  Epistle 
written  by  Jude  is  referred  to  by  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and 
Origen.  It  was  probably  written  in 
Palestine,  about  a.d.  65.  This  Epistle 
seems  to  have  been  intended  to  guard 
the  faithful  against  prevalent  errors, 
and  to  urge  them  to  constancy  in  the 
faith.  This  is  done  by  a  vivid  exhi- 
bition of  theterrorsof  God's  judgments 
upon  the  wicked,  and  by  a  recurrence  of 
that  great  principle  of  our  religion,  de- 
pendence on  Christ  alone  to  keep  us 
from  falling.      It  is  not  improbable 
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that  Peter  had  read  Jade's  Epistle,  when 
he  wrote  his  Second  Epistle;  and  that 
the  thoughts,  nnder  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  had  made  a  strong  im- 
pression upon  his  mind. — See  Enoch. 

JUDEA.  This  term  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  the  whole  country  in 
which  the  Jews  settled  after  their  re- 
tarn  from  the  exile;  also  called  the 
"Province  of  Jadea,"  which  was  then  a 
proTince  of  the  Persian  empire.  (Ezra 
T.  8 ;  Neh.  xi.  3 ;  Dan.  vi.  1.)  It  is 
also  called  **  Judah ;"  (Ezra  v.  1 ;  Dan. 
ii.  25 ;)  and  "  Jewry."  (Dan.  v.  13.) 
In  later  times  it  designated  one  of  the 
three  districts — Galilee,  Samaria,  and 
Jadea — into  which  Palestine  was  di- 
Tided.  It  lay  on  the  south  of  Samaria, 
and  west  of  the  Jordan  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. (Lake  v.  17;  Matt.  iv.  25; 
John  iv.  3 — 5,  47 — 54.)  It  was  made 
a  portion  of  the  Roman  proTince  of 
Syria  upon  the  deposition  of  Arche- 
laus,  the  ethnarch  of  Judea,  ▲.d.  6, 
and  was  governed  hy  a  procurator,  who 
was  subject  to  the  governor  of  Syria.  In 
a  wider  sense  '*  Judea"  was  sometimes 
extended  to  the  whole  of  Palestine. 
(Matt.  xix.  1 ;  Mark  x.  1 ;  Luke  i.  6 ; 
Acts  xxviii.  21.)  The  ''hill  country 
of  Judea"  embraced  the  mountain 
ridge  around  Jerusalem  and  south-- 
ward.  (Luke  i.  65.)  The  "wilderness 
of  Judea"  was  the  region  along  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  mountains  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  (Matt.  iii.  1 ;  iv.  1 ;  Luke 
i.  390~See  Cakaak. 

JUDGES.  The  Hebrew  word  sho- 
phetim,  rendered  ''judges,"  properly 
signifies  m&rs,  chiefs,  maaistrates,  (Ps. 
ii.  10 ;  Am.  ii.  3.)  It  is  the  same  word 
as  the  Carthaginian  ''suffetes,"  the 
designation  of  the  magistrates  in  the 
time  of  the  Punic  wars.  The  term  is 
used  especially  of  the  regents  or  chief 
magistrates  of  the  Hebrews  from 
Joshua  to  Samuel,  who  were  raised  up 
in  extraordinary  emergencies  to  de- 
liver them  from  the  oppression  of  the 
neighbouring  nations,  and  exercised 
during  peace  the  office  of  chief  ruler 
and  judge.  (Jndg.  ii.  16—18 ;  iv.  5 ; 
Ruth  i  1 ;  2  Kings  xxiu.  22.)  The 
judges  were  protectors  of  the  laws,  de* 
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fenders  of  religion,  and  avengers  of 
crimes,  particularly  of  idolatry ;  they 
were  without  pomp  or  splendour ;  and 
without  guards,  train,  or  equipage, 
unless  their  own  wealth  might  enable 
them  to  appear  answerable  to  their 
dignity.  The  several  periods  summed 
up,  from  the  Exodus,  during  which 
Moses,  Joshua,  the  elders,  and  the 
judges  exercised  their  authority,  and 
the  intervals  of  servitude  and  oppres- 
sion, unto  the  election  of  Saul,  amount 
to  529  years.  But  the  period  that 
elapsed  from  the  Exodus  until  the 
building  of  the  temple,  is  stated  in  I 
Kings  vi.  1,  to  have  been  only  480 
years ;  hence  from  the  death  of  Moses 
to  the  election  of  Saul,  was  only  355 
years.  This  period  of  355  years  is  cor- 
rectly formed  by  the  obvious  method 
of  considering  several  of  the  judges, 
whose  histories  are  related  in  succes- 
sion, to  have  been  contemporary  rulers, 
since,  in  many  instances,  they  govern- 
ed only  single  tribes.  Or  a  distinction 
may  be  made  between  totcU&nd  partial 
conquests  of  Canaan  by  hostUe  na- 
tions ;  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  periods 
of  servitude  seem  to  apply  to  contem- 
porary epochs ;  as  a  partial  servitude 
extendea  over  one  section  of  the  coun« 
try,  the  remaining  portion  might  either 
have  been  reduced  to  subjection  by  a 
different  invasion,  or  might  have  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  perfect  repose. 
Nor  does  the  statement  of  Paal,  in 
Acts  xiii.  17 — 20,  stand  opposed  to 
this  view:  "And  after  these  things, 
which  lasted  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  He  gave  them  judges,  until 
Samuel  the  prophet,"  i.e.,  from  the 
birth  of  Isaac,  the  time  when  God 
chose  tihe  fathers,  to  the  time  when  the 
land  of  Canaan -was  divided  by  lot,  was 
about  the  space  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years;  and  then  He  appointed 
judges  in  Israel.  The  term  "judges" 
was  also  used  as  the  title  of  a  class  of 
magistrates  appointed  for  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  by  Moses,  to  re- 
lieve him  of  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the 
chief -magistracy.  (Ex.  xviii.  13—26; 
Dent.  i.  16,  17;  xvii.  8,  9.)  This 
judicial  estabUshment  was  re-organized 
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be  the  same  as  Aholibamah.  (Gen. 
3CXTi.  84 ;  xxxtI.  2,  14.) 

JULIA =moMy,  downy.  A  Chris- 
tian woman  at  ^me.    (Rom.  xvi.  15.) 

JULIUS =fROMy,  dovony.  The  cen- 
tnrion  who  conducted  Paul  as  a  pri- 
soner to  Rome.    (Acts  xxvii.  1, 3, 43.) 

JUNIA  =  youthfuL  A  kinsman 
and  fellow  prisoner  of  Paul.  (Rom. 
xvi.  7.) 

JUNIPER.  The  Hebrew  word  ro- 
Mem,  incorrectly  rendered  "  juniper," 
designates  the  aenista  reefatfi,  a  species 
of  the  broom  plant,  (1  Kings  xix.  4, 
5.)  It  is  a  leguminous  plant,  and  bears 
a  white  flower.  Br.  Robinson  says  it 
is  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous 
shrub  of  the  deserts,  between  Akabah 
and  Jerusalem,  growing  thickly  in 
the  water-courses  and  valleys.  The 
Arabs  generally  select  the  place  of 
encampment  where  it  grows,  in  order 
to  be  sneltered  by  it  at  night  from  the 
wind.  The  roots  of  the  rotkem  are  very 
bitter,  and  are  regarded  by  the  Arabs 
yielding  the  best  charcoal.  (Job 
4;  Ps.  cxx.  4.)    The  Hebrew 


word  aroer,  rendered  "heath,"  like 
the  Arabic  ar^ar,  designates  thejunt- 
per.  Dr.  Robinson  saw  on  the  rocks, 
between  Hebron  and  Wady  Musa,  juni- 

Eer  trees  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in 
eight,  the  berries  having  the  appear- 
ance and  taste  of  the  common  juniper, 
except  there  is  more  of  the  aroma  of 
the  pine.    (Jer.  xvii.  6 ;  xlviii.  60 

JUPITER.  The  Greek  Zeii5,  Latin 
Jupiter,  designates  the  principal  god 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  also  of  the 
Boman  mytholgy.  The  character  at- 
tributed to  him  is  a  compound  of  all 
that  is  wicked,  obscene,  and  beastly  in 
the  catalogue  of  human  crime.  Still 
he  was  ever  described  as  of  noble  and 
dignified  port  and  bearing.    The  peo- 

5le  of  Lystra  supposed  Jupiter  to  have 
escended  from  heaven  in  the  form  of 
Barnabas.    (Acts  xiv.  12,  IS.) 

JUSHAB-HES£D=whose  mercy  is 
returned.  One  of  the  sons  of  Zeriib- 
babel.  The  conjunction  **  and  "  ib  left 
out  before  this  name,  and  the  number 
"five"  may  be  a  correct  reading. 
CI  Chron.  iil.  20.) 
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JUSTICE.  This  attribute  of  the 
Supreme  Being  is  the  necessary  result 
of  the  Divine  holiness,  as  exhibited 
in  all  His  external  relations  to  in- 
telligent creatures.  As  holiness,  in 
relation  to  God,  is  subjective,  declar- 
ing His  perfect  purity;  justice  is  ob- 
jective, exhibiting  His  opposition  to 
sin,  as  the  transgression  of  His  law. 
Divine  justice  is  distinguished  as 
legislative,  and  rectoral  or  distributive. 
Legislative  justice  must  approve  and 
require  that  rational  creatures  con- 
form their  internal  and  external  acts 
to  the  dictates  of  the  moral  law, 
which,  either  by  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  conscience,  or  by 
direct  revelation,  has  been  made  known 
to  all  men.  Rectoral  or  disirihutive 
justice  is  God's  dealing  with  His  ac- 
countable creatures,  according  to  the 
sanctions  of  His  law,  rewarding  or 
punishing  them  according  to  dieir 
deserts.  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  14.)  The  He- 
brew word  naqum^  and  the  Greek 
dikCf  properly  signify  punitive  justice, 
and  are  generally  rendered  **  punish- 
ment," "vengeance."  (Ex.  xxL  20; 
Dent,  xxxii.  41 ;  Ezek.  xxv.  12 ;  Acts 
XXV.  16 ;  2  Thes.  i.  9 ;  Jude  7.)  When 
the  term  "  justice  "  is  applied  to  man, 
it  designates  that  disposition  of  mind 
by  which  we  render  to  every  one  his 
due;  or,  that  temper  of  mind  which 
disposes  us  to  leave  every  other  being 
in  the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  that 
liberty,  property,  character,  and  re- 
putation, bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
Creator. 

JUSTIFICATION.  This  term, 
which  stands  opposed  to  condemna- 
tion, is  used  to  designate  the  judicial 
act  of  God  by  which  He  pardons  all 
the  sins  of  the  truly  penitent  sinner, 
who  believes  in  Christ,  receiving  him 
into  favour,  and  regarding  him  as 
relatively  righteous,  notwiustanding 
his  past  actnu  unrighteousness.  Hence 
justification,  and  the  remission  or 
forgiveness  of  sin,  relate  to  one  and 
the  same  act  of  God,  to  one  and  the 
same  privilege  of  His  believing  people. 
(Acts  xiii.  88,  89 ;  Rom.  iv.  5,  8.)  So 
also,  *'the  justification  of  the  nngodly/' 
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the  **  covering  of  sins,"  *'  not  yiBiting 
for  sin,"  '*  not  remembering  sin,"  and 
''imputing  not  iniquitj/'  mean  to 
pardon  sin  and  to  treat  witii  favour ; 
and  express  substantially  the  same 
thing  which  is  desi^ateid  by  "im- 
puting or  counting  faith  for  righteous- 
ness." '*It  is  God  that  jnstifieth." 
(Rom.  viii.  S3.)  Justification,  then,  is 
an  act  of  God,  not  in  or  upon  man,  but 
Jbr  him  and  in  his  favour;  an  act 
which,  abstractedly  considered,  re- 
spects man  only  as  its  object,  and  trans- 
lates him  into  another  relative  state: 
while  sanctification  respects  man  as  its 
subject,  and  is  a  consequent  of  this  act 
of  God,  and  inseparably  connected 
with  it.  The  originating  cause  of 
justification  is  the  free  grace,  and 
spontaneous  love  of  God  towards 
fallen  man.  (Rom.  i.  5 ;  iil.  24 ;  Tit. 
ii.  11 ;  iii.  4,  5.)  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  sole  meritorious  cause  of 
our  justification,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
result  of  His  atonement  for  us.  The 
sacrificial  death  of  Christ  is  an  ex- 
pedient of  Infinite  Wisdom,  by  which 
the  full  claims  of  the  law  may  be  ad* 
mitted,  and  yet  the  penalty  avoided, 
because  a  moral  compensation  or 
equivalent  has  been  provided  by  the 
sufferings  of  Him  who  died  in  the 
sinner's  stead.  (Eph.  i.  7;  Col.  1. 14; 
Rev.  V.  9.)  Not  that  God  is  bound  to 
forgive  sinners,  and  receive  them  into 
favour,  because  Christ  hath  suffered 
for  them ;  but,  as  the  Sovereign  Ruler 
has  received  that  satisfaction  from  the 
obedience  of  Christ,  which  is  every 
way  as  considerable  in  matter  of  glory 
to  Him,  as  the  sin  of  man  was  in  dis- 
honour and  provocation,  He  may, 
without  the  least  disparagement  to 
His  holiness,  offer  terms  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  peace  to  the  ungodly.  Thus 
while  it  appears  that  our  justification 
is,  in  its  origin,  an  act  of  the  highest 
grace,  it  is  also,  in  its  mode,  an  act 
roost  perfectly  consistent  with  God's 
essential  righteousness,  and  demon- 
strative of  His  inviolable  justice.  It 
proceeds  not  on  the  principle  of 
abolishing  the  law  or  its  penalty ;  for 
that  would  have  implied  that  the  law 
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was  unduly  rigourous,  either  in  its 
precepts  or  in  its  sanctions.  The 
terms  of  reconciliation  are  "repent- 
ance toward  God,  and  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  faith  of  th« 
truly  penitent  may  be  called  the  instru* 
mental  cause  of  justification,  present 
faith  in  Him  who  is  able  to  save,  faith 
actually  existing  and  exercised.  The 
atonement  of  Jesus  is  not  accepted  for 
us,  to  our  individual  justification,  until 
we  individually  believe,  nor  after  we 
cease  to  live  by  faith  in  Him.  The 
immediate  results  of  justification  are, 
the  restoration  of  amity  and  inter- 
course between  the  pardoned  sinner 
and  the  pardoning  God  ;  (Rom.  v.  1 ; 
James  ii.  23;)  the  adoption  of  the 
persons  justified  into  the  family  of 
God,  and  their  consequent  right  to 
eternal  life ;  (Rom.  viii.  17 ;)  and  the 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  (Acts 
ii.  38 ;  Gal.  iii.  14 ;  iv.  6,)  producing 
tranquility  of  conscience,  (Rom.  viii. 
15,  16,)  power  over  sin,  (Rom.  viii.  1,) 
and  a  joyous  hope  of  heaven.  (Rom. 
XV.  IS;  Gal.  v.  3.)  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  justification  of  a 
sinner  does  not  in  the  least  degree 
alter  or  diminish  the  evil  nature 
and  desert  of  sin.  He  is  still  guilty ; 
though,  by  an  act  of  Divine  clemency, 
the  penalty  is  remitted,  and  the 
obligation  to  suffer  that  penalty  is 
dissolved;  still  it  is  naturally  due, 
though  graciously  remitted.  Hence 
appears  the  propriety  and  duty  of 
continuing  to  confess  and  lament  even 
pardoned  sin  with  a  lowlv  and  contrite 
heart.  (Ezek.  xvi.  62.) — See  Faith, 
and  Works. 

JUSTUS  =yia^,  upright.  1.  A 
Christian  at  Corinth  with  whom  Paul 
lodged.  (Acts  xviii.  7.)  2. — See  Bab- 
8ABAS,  and  Jesus. 

JUTTAH=€Jr«cndW,  or  inclined,  A 
city  in  the  south  of  Judah,  assigned  to 
the  priests.  (Josh.  xv.  55;  xxi.  16.) 
It  is  now  a  Mnhammedan  village, 
called  Yutta,  about  five  miles  south  of 
Hebron.  In  Luke  i.  39,  the  '*  city  of 
Juda"  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  writ- 
ten by  a  corruption,  instead  of  the 
"  city  of  JutUh.*' 
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KABZEEL  =  God's  gathering,    A 

5 lace  on  the  soath-eastern  confines  of 
adah ;  (Josh.  xv.  21 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
20;  1  Chron.  zi.  22;)  also  called 
*'  Jekabseel  "  =  which  God  gathers, 
(Nch.  xi.  25.) 

KADESB^sacred,  consecrated,  A 
place  in  the  soath-eastern  extremity 
of  Jadah,  adjacent  to  Idnmea,  where 
the  Hebrews  twice  encamped  with  the 
intention  of  entering  the  Promised 
Landf  and  whence  they  were  twice 
sent  back.  (Gen.  xiv.  7;  xvi.  14;  xx. 
1 ;  Nam.  xiii.  26 ;  xx.  14,  16,  22 ; 
xxxiu.  86,  87 ;  Judg.  xi.  16,  17.)  It 
is  the  only  station  of  the  Hebrews 
called  '<  a  ci^."  (Num.  xx.  16.)  Here 
was  a  fountain  called  '*£u-mishpat"= 
fountain  of  judgment;  (Gen.  xIt.  7;) 
also  callea  the  *'  waters  of  Meribah ;" 
^Deut.  xxxii.  51 ;)  and  the  adjacent 
aesert  was  called  the  '*  wilderness  of 
Kadesh."  (Ps.  xxix.  8.)  Kadesh  is 
also  called  "Kade8h-bamea*'=:(2tN)me(/ 
wandering,  (Num.  xxxii.  8;  xxxir. 
4 ;  Dent.  i.  2, 19 ;  ii.  14  ;  Josh.  x.  41.) 
Dr.  Bobinson  suggested  Ain-el  WeiheK 
Bouth  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  the  site  of 
Kadesh.  Mr.  Palmer  identifies  Ain 
Gadis,  considerablj  westward,  south  of 
the  mountains  of  Judah,  as  the  site  of 
this  ancient  city. — See  Cakp. 

KADMlKL=minister  of  God,  One 
of  the  Levites.  (Ex.  ii.  40;  ilL  9; 
Neh.  yii.  43 ;  ix.  4 ;  x.  9 ;  xii.  8.) 

KADMONITES  =  Orientals.  One 
of  the  tribes  who  dwelt  on  the  eastern 
limits  of  Canaan ;  not  improbably  a 
tribe  of  the  *' children  of  the  East." 
(Gen.  XY.  19  ;  xxix.  1.) 

KAIN. — See  Kbmites. 

KALLAl^swi/t  messenger  of  Je- 
hovah, One  of  the  priests.  (Neh.xii.20.) 

KASAH=placeof  reeds.  1.  A  stream 
on  the  borders  of  Ephraim  and  Manas- 
seh ;  perhaps  the  wadjf  Kanah  which 
falls  Into  the  Sea  north  of  Joppa. 
Others  identify  it  with  the  Nahr-^- 
Akhdar,  which  falls  into  the  Sea  sooth 
of  CiBsarea.  (Josh.  xvi.  8 ;  xvii.  9.) 
2.  A  city  in  Asher  ;  (Josh.  six.  28 ;) 
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now  a  large  village  called  Kana^  with 
ancient  ruins  in  its  neighbourhood, 
a  few  miles  south-east  of  Tyre. 

KAKEAH.— See  Caskjui. 

KARKAA=/(nfsu2eifioii,  bottom,  A 
place  in  the  south  of  Judah.  ( Josh.xy.d.) 

KARKOR=/attii</a(toji.  A  place 
beyond  the  Jordan.    (Judg.  viii.  10.) 

KARNAIM. — See  Ashtsboth. 

KARTAii=citg,  A  place  in  Ze- 
bnlan.    (Josh.  xxi.  84.) 

KARTAN  =  tuw  cities.  A  city  in 
Naphtali ;  (Josh  xxi.  32 ;)  also  called 
"  Kirjathaim."    (1  Chron  vi.  76.) 

KATTATH  =  sma^.  A  place  in 
Zebulun.    (Josh.  xix.  15.) 

KEDAR^dark  skin^  dark-skinned, 
A  son  of  Ishmael ;  (Gen.  xxr.  18 ;) 
also  an  Arabian  tribe  descended  from 
him.  (Isa.  xxi.  16,  17;  xlti.  11;  Ix. 
7 ;  Jer.  ii.  10 ;  xlix.  28 ;  Ezek.  xxvii. 
21 ;  Sol.  Song  i.  5.)  They  ara  the 
Cedrei  of  Pliny,  (Hist.  Nat.  v.  11.) 
who  dwelt  near  the  Nabatheans.  In 
(Ps.  cxx.  6,  **Kedar"  and  ^'Mesech"  aro 
put  for  barbarous  tribes. 

KEBEUAB-eastward,  A  son  of 
Ishmael.  (Gen.  xxv.  15 ;  1  Chron.i.31.) 

KEDEMOTH=6^tiiiiin^9,  or  east- 
ern, A  city  in  Reuben,  near  the  Amon ; 
(Josh.  xiii.  18 ;  xxi.  87 ;  1  Chron.  vL 
79 ;)  which  gaye  its  name  to  the  ad- 
jacent wilderness.    (Deut.  ii.  26.) 

KEDESn=sanctuary.  1.  A  city  of 
refuge  in  Naphtali,  abo  called  "Ke< 
desh- Naphtali,"  and  "Kedesh  in 
Galilee."  (Judg.  ir.  6,  9,  10;  Josh. 
xix.  87 ;  xxL  32.)  It  was  captured  by 
the  Assyrians.  (2  Kings  xv.  29 ;  1 
Chron.  vi.  76.)  This  ancient  royal 
city  of  the  Cananites  was  situated  on 
the  summit  and  sides  of  a  little  ridge 
projecting  from  wooded  heights,  about 
four  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  "Waters  of  Merom." 
It  still  exists  as  a  village,  under  the 
Arabic  name  of  Kedes :  and  is  noted 
for  its  wide-spread  ruins — columns, 
hewn  stones,  sarcophagi,  and  other  re- 
mains of  former  grandeur.  2.  A  city 
in  the  southern  part  of  Judah  ;  (Josh. 
XV.  23;)  which  some  identify  with 
"  Kadesh."  (Josh.  xv.  3.)  3.  A  city 
in  Issachar.    (Josh.  xiL  22 ;  1  Chron. 
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vi.  72  0  also  called  "  Kishion  "^hard- 
neu  ;  (Jo«h.  xix.  20 ;)  and  *'  Kishon." 
(Joth.  xxL  28.) 

KKH£LATHAH=oof»;<x:afton.  A 
station  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  deaert. 
(Num.  xxxiii.  22,  23.) 

KETLAH  =s a  lofty  place,  L  A  city 
in  Judah,  represented  bj  Kiela,  a  dte 
with  rains  on  a  projecting  cliff,  on 
the  lower  road  from  Elentheropolis  to 
Hebron.  (Josh.  xv.  44;  1  Sam.  xxiii. 
1  —13 ;  Keh.  iii.  17, 18.)  2.  The  name 
of  a  man.    (1  Chron.  iy.  19.) 

KELAIAH=«t^tyi(  messenger  ofJt' 
hovah.  One  of  the  Levites ;  also  called 
''  Eelita^s/Ztror/:  (Ezra  x.  23 ;  Neh. 
viii.  7;  x.  10.) 

KELITA.— See  Eelaiah, 

K£MU£L=:aMem6/y  of  God.  1.  A 
son  of  Nahor.  (Gkn.  xxii.  21.)  2. 
The  son  of  Shiphtan.  (Num.  xxxiT. 
24.)  8.  One  of  the  Levites.  (1  Chron. 
xxvi.  30;  xxyii.  17.) 

KENAN.— See  Caikak. 

K£NATH=po«seMton.  A  city  east 
of  the  Jordan,  on  the  western  slopes 
of  Jebel  Hanran,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  a  steep  and  wild  ravine.  It 
was  also  called  '*Nobah"=a  barking^ 
from  the  Hebrew  who  conquered  it. 
(Nam.xxxiL42;  1  Chron.  ii.  23.)  This 
place  is  now  called  Kunawat;  and  is  re- 
markable for  the  rains  of  temples, 
palaces,  and  theatres,  with  many  Greek 
inscriptions.  There  are,  says  Dr. 
Porter,  few  ancient  sites  in  Syria  that 
surpass  this  ancient  city  in  the  extent 
and  importance  of  its  monuments. 
He  suggests  may  not  this  be  the  city 
Aahteroth-Eamaim  ?  (Josh.  xiii.  80; 
Judg.  nxi  ll.)->See  Asbtaboth. 

&£NAZ=Atififtn$r.  1.  An  Edomite 
descended  from  Esau;  who  gave  name 
to  an  Arabian  tribe,  probably  the 
AnezeL  (Gen.  xxxtI.  11,  15,  42;  1 
Chron.  i.  36,  63.)  2.  The  father  of 
Jephnnneb,  and  grandfather  of  Caleb; 
from  whom  the  family  is  called  the 
«« Kenexite."  (Num.  xxxii.  12 ;  Josh 
xir.  8,  14.)  3.  The  younger  brother 
of  Caleb.  (Josh.  xv.  17 ;  Judg.  i.  13; 
1  Chron.  iv.  13.^  4.  A  grandson  of 
Caleb;  also  ciOled  "Uknaa"  in  the 
margin.  (1  Chron.  iv.  16.) 
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EENEZrrE.-^See  Ebkaz. 

KENITES^smt'r^.  One  of  the 
tribes  dwelling  on  the  southern  borders 
of  Canaan,  in  the  time  of  Abraham. 
(Gen.  XV.  19.)  Not  improbably  this 
ancient  people,  with  some  exceptions, 
merged  into  the  Midianites.  Moses' 
father-in-law,  was  a  Kenite,  and  a 
Midianite.  (Ex.  iii.  1,  2;  Num.  x. 
29;  Judg.  i.  16.)  The  Eenites  are 
spoken  of  as  dwelling  near  the  Am* 
monitesand  Moabites;  (Num.  xxiv.  21, 
22,margin  "  Kain,"  properly  **  Kenite ;") 
and  still  later  among  the  Amalekites. 
(1  Sam.  XV.  6 ;  xxvii.  10.)  One  branch 
of  the  Kenites  migrated  northward  to 
Kcdesh-NaphtaU ;  (Judg.  iv.  11, 17— 
21 ;)  the  Bechabites  were  a  develop- 
ment of  this  family.  (1  Chron.  ii.  55; 
Jer.  XXXV.  2.)  Por  the  sske  of  Jethro, 
the  southern  Kenites  were  saved  from 
the  destruction  which  came  upon  the 
Amalekites.  (Judg.  i.  16;  iv.  11, 17 ;  r. 
24.)  Some  of  the  northern  Kenites,  ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  prediction,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  carried  intoexile  with 
the  Hebrews;  (Num.  xxiv.  21, 22;)  and 
the  account  of  their  captivi^f  is  dulj 
recorded  on  the  Assyrian  sculptures. 

KENIZZITE  S=kunters.  One  of 
the  ancient  tribes  who  dwelt  on  the 
southern  limits  of  Canaan ;  (Cren.  xv. 
18,  19;)  which,  before  the  conquest 
of  the  country,  had  probably  merged 
into  some  other  tribe. 

KERCHIEFS.— See  Hamdksr- 
OHisrs. 

KEREN-HAPPUCH  =  Aoni  of 
beauty.  One  of  Job's  daughters.  (Jo» 
xlii.  14.) 

KERlOTH  =  cities.  1.  A  city  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah ;  probably  the  rained 
village  el-Kureiteinf  a  few  miles  south 
of  Hebron.  (Josh.  xv.  25.)  2.  A  city 
of  Moab,  also  written  **Kirioth,"  a 
£bw  miles  south-east  of  Kir  Moab.  The 
ruins  are  caUed  JTuretttm.  (Jer.  zlviii 
S4,  41;  Am.  ii  2.)  Others  identify  it 
with  Kureiyeh,  in  the  Hauran,  a 
place  abounding  in  extensive  ruins  of 
very  ancient  architecture,  in  the  mas- 
sive style  of  all  the  old  cities  of  Bashan. 

KEBOS=a  weaver't  comb.  One  of 
theNethinim.  (£zrali.44;  Neh.viL47.) 
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JLEBTTAKssweighedoui,  A  certain 
weight,  especially  of  gold  or  silver,  hy 
which,  as  also  by  the  shekel  money  was 
estimated  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs. 
It  may  have  been  in  the  yorm  or  of  the 
value  of  a  lamb.  In  Gen.  xxxiii.  19, 
the  word  kesitah  is  rendered  **  pieces 
of  money. ^  margin,  "lambs;**  (Acts 
Tii.  IC ;)  in  Josh.  xxiv.  32,  '*  pieces  of 
«ll?er,"  margin,  "  lambs ;"  and  in  Job 
xlii.  XI,  *^  piece  of  money.**    In  these 

Ea&sages  the   Hebrew   word  kesitah^ 
le  the  word  uhekeL,  would  hare  been 
better  retained  in  the  English  version. 

KETTLE.  The  Hebrew  word  cfutf; 
rendered  "pot;**  (Job  xli.  20;  Ps. 
Ixxxi.  7;}  "caldron";  (2  Chron.  xxxv. 
13 ;)  "  basket  ;**  (2  Kings  x.  7 ;  Jer. 
xxir.  2  ;)  and  "  ketUe,"  (1  Sam.  xiii. 
14,)  seems  to  denote  a  boiler^  pot,  or 
kettle.  In  the  British  Museum  may 
be  seen  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  bronze 
boilers,  kettles,  dishes,  and  pans;  some 
of  them  of  tasteful  form,  and  engraved 
with  mythological  devices,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  nsed  in  the  temples 
and  palaces. 

K£TURAH=tncen<e.  The  second 
wife  of  Abraham,  whom  he  married 
after  the  death  of  Sarah.  She  bore 
him  six  sons,  who  were  progenitors  of 
Arab  tribes  in  the  "east  conntry." 
(Gen.  XXV.  1,  2,  6 ;  1  Chron,  i.  82.) 

KEY.  The  keys  of  the  ancients 
were  l^rge,  and  generally  made  of 
wood.  The  term  "  key  "  is  frequently 
used  as  the  symbol  of />oi0er  or  authority. 
The  "iLcy  upon  the  shoulder,*'  was  the 
symbol  of  government.  (Isa.  ix.  G.) 
Hence  Christ  is  said  to  possess  "thekey 
of  the  house  of  David."  (Isa.  xxii.  22 ; 
Bev.  iii.  7.)  He  also  has  the  "  keys 
of  hell  and  of  death.'*  TRev.  L  18 ; 
ix.  1 ;  XX.  1.)  The  gift  of  the  kevs  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  implied  no 
supremacy  conferred  upon  Peter,  as 
the  power  or  auUiority  of  opening  the 
church  of  God  to  all  believers,  Jew 
and  Gentile ;  and  the  binding  or  clos- 
ing up  the  ritual  of  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation is  applied  equally  to  all  the 
Apostles.  (Matt  xvi.  19 ;  xviii.  18 ; 
Acts  iu  14 ;  X.  28 :  xv.  7—11 ;  xxi. 
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24.)  The  "  key  of  knowledge,"  is  the 
power  of  attaining  to  true  knowled^ 
(Luke  xi.  25 ;  xxiv.  82 ;  MatL  xxiii. 

130— Se®  BisD. 

KEZIA  =  costui.  One  of  Job*s 
daughters.    (Job.  xlii.  14.) 

KEZIZ  =  </n/);}eif  or  cut  off.  A 
valley  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Josh* 
xviii.  21.) 

KIBROTH-H  ATTA  AVAH  = 

Saves  of  lonaing,  A  station  of  the 
ebrews  in  tne  desert.  (Num.  xi.  84, 
35 ;  xxxiii.  16, 17 ;  Dent.  ix.  22.) 

KIBZAIM.— See  Jokmbax. 

KID  The  young  of  the  goat  was 
reckoned  a  great  delicacy  among  the 
ancients ;  (Gen.  xxvii.  9;  xxxviii.  17; 
Jndg.  vi.  19 ;  xiv.  6  ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  20;) 
and  it  still  continues  to  be  a  choice 
dish  among  the  Arabs.  The  Hebrews 
were  forbidden  to  dress  a  kid  in  the 
milk,  or  perhaps  butter  or  fat,  of  its 
dam.  (Ex.  xxiii.  19 ;  xxxiv.  26 ; 
Dent.  xiv.  21.)  Kids  were  also  among 
the  sacrificial  offerings.  (Ex.  xii.  3. 
margin;  Lev.  iv.  23--26;  Num.  viL 
16—87.) 

KLDnO^  =  the  turbid.  The  brook 
or  winter  torrent  which  flows  in  the 
ravine  which  takes  its  origin  on  the 
water  shed  of  the  mountain  chain  of 
Jndah,  above  a  mile  to  the  north-east 
of  Jerusalem.  The  ravine  of  the 
"  Cedron/'  now  toady  el  Nar,  forms  an 
angle  opposite  the  temple,  then  takes 
a  south-east  direction,  and  passing 
through  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
between  Jerusalem  and  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  enters  a  singularly  wild  gorge, 
having  several  precipices  in  its  bed, 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet  hi^h,  down 
which  cataracts  plunge  in  winter,  and 
finally  empties  its  waters  into  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  Greek  convent,  Santa 
Saba,  is  situated  in  this  gorge;  and 
the  sides  of  the  desolate  chalky  lime- 
stone mountains  contain  innumerable 
caverns,  which  once  formed  a  sort  of 
troglodyte  citv,  in  which  the  early 
Christians  probably  resided.  (2  Sam. 
XV.  23,  margin;  1  Kings  ii.  87;  xv. 
13 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  4 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  40  ; 
John  xviii.  1.)  —  See  Jehobhapbat, 
Vallbt  ot. 
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KIKA JON.— See  Goubd. 

KIN  AH  =  «on^,  or  lamentation.  A 
town  in  the  south  of  Jadah«  (Josh. 
XV.  22.) 

KINE.— See  Cow. 

KING.  The  title  of  a  chief  rnler. 
It  is  applied  in  the  Scriptiires  to  God, 
as  the  sole  proper  Sovereign  and 
Ruler  of  the  universe ;  (1  Tim.  i.  17 ;) 
and  to  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  sole 
Head  and  Governor  of  His  church; 
(1  Tim.  vi.  16,  16;  Matt,  xxvii.  11 ; 
Luke  xix.  88 ;  John  i.  49 ;  xvlxi,  S3, 
84 ;)  also  to  the  people  of  God,  who  are 
caUed  "  kings  and  priests."  (Fs.  xlix. 
14 ;  Dan.  vii.  22,  27 ;  Matt.  xix.  28 ; 
Luke  xxii.  29,  80 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  2,  8  ;  2 
Tim.  ii.  12 ;  Rev.  i.  6 ;  ii.  26,  27 ;  iii. 
21 ;  V.  10 ;  xxii.  5.)  When  applied  to 
men,  as  invested  with  regal  authority 
by  their  fellows,  the  term  *'king" 
does  not  always  imply  the  same  degree 
of  power  or  importance ;  inasmuch  as 
"chiefs"  or  "leaders"  are  called 
"  kings  *' — so  Moses  was  called  *'  king 
in  Jeshurun."  (Gen.  xiv.  18;  Judg. 
ix.  6 ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  4,  5.^  As  there 
were  kingsofsingleorbutotafew  towns, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  at  seeing  so 
small  acountry  as  Canaan  containing  so 
many  kings  before  its  conquest  by  the 
Hebrews.  (Josh.  xii.  9,  24;  Judg.  i.  7; 
1  Kings  iv.  21 ;  xx.  1, 16.)  As  Jehovah 
was  in  reality  the  Supreme  King  of 
the  Hebrews,  they  were  governed,  first 
by  elders;  then  by  rulers;  and  then 
by  judges.  But  in  the  old  age  of 
Samuel,  the  last  of  the  judges,  the 
tribes,  as  had  anciently  been  predicted, 
strenuously  demanded  a  king,  in  order 
to  be  like  the  surrounding  nations. 
(1  Sam.  viii.  19 ;  Gen.  xvii.  16 ;  Deut 
xxviii.  86.)  In  obedience  to  the  Di- 
vine direction,  Samuel  anointed  Saul, 
the  son  of  Kish,  as  their  monarch.  (1 
Sam.  viii.  22 ;  x.  1.)  According  to 
the  principles  of  the  theocracy  the 
elected  king  was  to  act  as  the  viceroy 
and  vassal  of  Jehovah ;  the  laws  of 
the  constitution  were  sworn  to  by  him, 
and  the  record  thereof  was  deposited 
in  the  Holy  Place  before  the  throne  of 
Jehovah,  the  invisible  King.  (1  Sam. 
s.  24,  25.)  The  authority  of  the  He- 
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brew  kings  was  by  no  means  absolute; 
although  they,  on  some  occasions, 
evinced  a  strong  disposition  towards 
despotism.  (Deut.  xvii.  14 — 20;  I 
Sam.  xi.  6,  7;  xxii.  17,  18.)  The 
succession  of  the  royal  house  depended 
on  the  will  of  Jehovah,  who  announced 
by  His  prophets,  the  succession  of  the 
family  of  David,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Judah;  and  of  the  different  families  in 
the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN.     The 
phrases,  ''kingdom  of  God,"    (Matt, 
vi.  38  ;  Mark  L  14,  15 ;  Luke  iv.  48 : 
vi.  20;  John  iii.  3,  6,)  "kingdom  ox 
Christ,"  (Matt.  xiii.  41 ;  xx.  21 ;  Rev. 
i.  9,)  "  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God," 
(Eph.    V.    6,)  "kingdom  of  David," 
(Mark    11.    10, J    "the   kingdom," 
(Matt.  viii.  12 ;  xiii.  19 ;  ix.  85,)  and 
"kingdom  of  heaven,"  (Matt.  iii.  2; 
iv.  17;  xiii.  11,  81,  83,  44,  47;  2  Tim. 
iv.  18,)  designate  the  spiritual  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah,  i.e.,  the  Gospel  dispen- 
sation.   The  idea  of  this  kingdom  has 
its  basis  in  the  prophecies,  where  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah  and  His  triumphs 
are  foretold.    (Ps.  ii.  6 — 12 ;  ci.  1 — 7 ; 
Isa.  ii.  1 — 4 ;  Mic.  iv.  1 ;  Isa.  xi.  1 — 10; 
Jer.  xxiii.  5 — 6;  xxxi.  81,  84;  xxxii* 
87—44;  xxxiii.  14 — 18;  Ezek.  xxxiv. 
28—31 ;  xxxvii.  24—28;  Dan.  ii.  44; 
vii.  14, 27 ;  ix.  26,  27.)    These  predic- 
tions were  doubtless  to  be  understood 
of  a  spiritual  theocracy,  and  so  they 
were  received  by  Zacharias,  Simeon, 
Anna,  and  Joseph.    (Luke  i.  67 — 79 ; 
ii.  25—30;  xxiii.  50, 51.)  But  the  Jews 
at  large,  and  even  the  Apostles,  for 
some  time  gave  to  these  prophecies  a 
temporal  meaning;   and  expected  a 
Messiah  who  should  come  as  King,  free 
them  from  the  yoke  of  foreign  dominion, 
and  at  length  reign  over  the  whole 
earth.    (Matt.  v.  19;  viii.  12;  xviii.l; 
xx.  21 ;  Luke  xvii.  20 ;  xix.  11 ;  Acts 
i.  6.)    Jesus,  in  accordance  with  the 
higher  sense  of  these  predictions,  de- 
livered His  people  from  the  thraldom 
of  error  and  of  sin,  and  brought  them 
from  the  kingdom  of  darkness  to  the 
kingdom  of  light.    The  people  thus 
redeemed  from  the  power  or  kingdom 
I  of  satan,  though  still  in  a  world  of  snf- 
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fering,  live  in  the  enjojrment  of  life 
etenuXconsistiogin  iaternal  fellowship 
with  Qodj  which  erer  grows  and  reaches 
its  perfection  only  in  another  life    In 
thisspiritualcommnnity,  of  which  Jesns 
is  the  Head,  the  prime  element  is 
mind,  pions,  devotea  to  Ood,  in  which 
He  reigns  supreme.    Hence,  the  sub- 
jects of  this  theocracj  are  represented, 
rather,  as  the  family  of  which  God  is 
the  Father,  than  as  the  State  of  which 
He  is  the  King.    (Matt.  iii.  2 ;  iv.  17, 
23;  ix.  35;  X.  7;  Marlci.  14, 15;  Luke 
X.  9,  11 ;  xxiii.  51 ;  Acts  xxviii.  31.) 
This  spiritual  kingdom,  in  its  internal 
and  spiritual  form,  already  exists,  in 
the  reign  of  grace,  in  the  hearts  of 
all  CShristians.     (Rom.  xiv.  17 ;  Matt. 
Ti.  33;  Mark  x.  15;  Luke  xrii.  21; 
xviii.  17;  John  iii.  8,  5;  1  Cor.  ir. 
20.)    It  "suffereth  Tiolence,"  imply- 
ing  the   eagerness   with   which  the 
truly  penitent  receire  Christ.    (Matt, 
xi.  12 ;  Luke  xri.  6.)    In  its  external 
form,  it  is  embodied  in  the  church  of 
Christ,  and  so  far  is  present ;  and  pro- 
gressive, until  the  world  is  converted ; 
(Matt.  yi.  10 ;  xii.  28 ;  xiii.  24,  31,  33, 
41,  47 ;  xvi.  19,  28 ;  Mark  iv.  30 ;  xi. 
10;  Luke  xiii  18,  20;  Acts  xix.  8; 
Heb.  xii.  28 ;)  and  it  is  to  be  perfected 
in  the  future  glory    of  theBedeemer's 
kingdom  in  heaven.    (Matt.  viii.  11; 
xxT.  84;  xxvi.  29;  Mark  ix.  47;  Luke 
xiu.  18,  29;  Acts  xiv.  22;  1  Cor.  vi. 
9,  20;  XV.  50;  GaL  v.  21;  £ph.  v.  5; 
2  Thess.  i.  5 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  18 ;  James  ii. 
£ ;  Bev.  xu.  10.J     The  kingdom  of 
Christ,  of  which  **  there  shall  be  no 
€Dd,"  is  sometimes  spoken  of,  both  in 
the  internal  and  external  sense,  and 
referring  both  to  its  commencement 
in  this  world,  and  its  completion  in 
the  world  to  come.    (Matt.  v.  3,  10, 
20;  Til.  21 ;  xi.  11 ;  xiii.  11,  52 ;  xviii. 
3,  4;  Col.  i.  13;  1  Thess.  ii.  12;  Luke 
i.  38.)    In  1  Cot,  xv.  24—26,  it  is 
said  **He  shall  deliver  up  the  king- 
dom to  God  even  the  Father."    This 
refers  to  the   medicUorial  dominion, 
which  office,  when  accomplished.  He 
will  resign  for  ever;  while  the  reign 
of  Christ,  as  God  Supreme,  will  never 
cease.    **His  throne,"  in  the  empire  I 
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of   the   universe,    "is  for  ever  and 
ever."    (Heb.  i.  8.) 

KINGa    The  two  books  of  Kings 
are  a  continuation  of  the  two  books  of 
Samuel;   and  contain  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  kings  from  the  reign  of 
Solomon  down  to  the  Exile.    These 
books    have    evidently    a   prophetic 
origin ;  but  who  the  author  was,  is  not 
known.  Ferhapsf  rom  Jer.  Iii.  being  iden- 
tical with  2  Kings  xxiv-xxv.,  the  Tal- 
mud attributes  the  authorship  of  these 
books  to  Jeremiah.  They  were  certainly 
completed  before  the  return  from  the 
Bablyonish  exile.     The  author  was 
inspired   to   employ    written    docu- 
ments as  the  basis  of  his  work ;  such 
as  State  papers;  records  by  Isaiah; 
the  books  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon ;  the 
Kings  of  Israel,  and  the  Chronicles  of 
the  Kings  of  Judah.    (1  Kings  xir. 
19;  xvi.  6,  20,  27;  xxii.  39;  xv.  7.) 
These  annals,  thus  wrought  up  by  an 
inspired  penman,  exhibit  an  outward 
unity,  corresponding  to  the  inner  unity 
and  harmony  of  the  work.  The  books 
contain  predictions  of  the  Babylonish 
Exile ;  (2  Kings  xx.  17 ;)  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple ;  (1  Kings  ix.  7, 8;) 
the  dispersion  of  the  people;  (1  Kings 
xiv.  15 ;)  and  the  return  from  Exile. 
(1  Kings  yiii  47.) 

K1NGSDALE.—See  Shaveh. 

KIB=  a  walled  place,  A  region 
and  people  subject  to  the  Assyrian 
empire.  (Isa.  xxii.  6;  2  Kings  xvi. 
9;  Am.  L  5;  ix.  7.)  Probablir  a 
region  on  the  Caucasus  range,  (xur- 
gisun  or  (Georgia,  on  the  river  Cyrus 
or  Kur,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

Km-HABASETH.-See  Km-MoAB. 

KIB-H  AB£SETH.-See  Kib-Moab. 

KIB-HABESH.— See  Kis-Moab. 

KIB-HEBES.— See  Kib-Moab. 

KIBIOTH.— See  Kbbioth. 

KIBJATH=<aic;n  or  city,  A  city 
of  Benjamin.  (Josh,  xviii.  28.) 

KLRJATBAIU=€hubUcity,    1.  A 

5 lace  in  Beuben;  (Num.  xxxii.  37; 
osh.  xiii.  19 ;)  afterwards  subject  to 
Moab.  Also  written  ^'Kiriathaim.** 
(Jer.  xlviii.  1, 23 ;  Ezek.  xxr.  9.)  The 
village  with  ruins,  called  Ktweiyat^  on 
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the  gouth-eastem  slope  of  Jebel  Attar- 
us.east  of  the  Dead  Sea, is  the  supposed 
site  of  this  ancient  citj.  "Shaveh- 
Kiriathaim=M«  plain  of  Kiriathaim, 
maj  be  the  level  plateau  el'Koura=the 
plain,  a  few  miles  sonth  of  KureiyaU 
(Gen.  xiT.  6.) — 2.  See  KABTXif. 

KIRJATH- AREA.— See  Hebbon. 

KIRJATH-ARIM-— See  Kibjath- 
Jeasih. 

KIRJATH-BAAL.^See  Eibjath- 
Jbarim. 

KIRJATH -HUZOTH  =  city  of 
streets,  A  city  in  Moab ;  perhaps  the 
ruins  d-Kcariot,  on  Jebel  Attarns, 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  (Num.  xxii.  89.) 

KIRJATH-JEARIM  =  city  of 
forests,  A  city  on  the  confines  of 
Jndah  and  Benjamin;  (Josh.  ix.  17; 
xviii.  14,  16;  Jndg.  xviii.  12;  I  Sam. 
ri.  21 ;  Jer.  xxyi.  20 ;)  also  called 
"Kirjath-arim"  =  city  of  watchers  \ 
(Ezra.  ii.  25;)  "  Baalah ;"  (Josh.  xr.  9 ;) 
and  «Kirjath-Baal"=ci<v  of  Baal, 
(Josh.  XV.  60;  xviii.  14.)  This  city 
may  be  recognised  in  the  present  vil- 
lage Knryet-el-Enub=ci7y  of  grapes  \ 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill  in  the 
direct  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Ramleh 
and  Lyd  Ja.  (1  Sam.  vi.  21 ;  vii.  1,  2.) 
-See  Emmaus. 

KIRJATH-SANNAH.  — See  Kir- 
jath-Sephib. 

KIRJATH-SEPHIR  =city  of  the 
ftook.  An  ancient  royal  city  of  the 
Canaanites,  assigned  from  Judah  to 
the  Levites,  also  called  *'Debir"=orac/e; 
(Josh.  X.  38,  89;  xi.  21;  xxi.  15;  1 
Chron.  vi.  58;)  and  "Kirjath-Sannah" 
=city  of  the  law,  (Josh.  xv.  49.)  This 
place  was  probably  an  ancient  Cana- 
anitish  seat  of  learning  before  the  He- 
brew invasion  under  Joshua.  (Josh. 
XV.  7, 15, 16 ;  Jndg.  i.  11, 12).  It  is  now 
the  village  el  Dhoheriyehj  south-west 
of  Hebron,  six-and-a-half  miles  north 
of  which  is  Seil  ed  Dilbeh— the  "  Upper 
and  Lower  Springs."  (Judg.  i  10 — 15.) 

KIR-MO  AB  ^fortress  of  Moab.  A 
city  in  the  territory  of  Moab;  (Isa. 
XV.  1;)  called  also  "Kir-Haraseth;" 
(2  Kings  iii.  25;)  "Kir-Harcscth;" 
(Isa.  xvi.  7;)  "Kir-Haresh;"  (Isa. 
xvi.  11;)  and  "Kir-Heres";  (Jer. 
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xlviii.  81,  36 ;)  each  signifying  brick- 
fortress.  It  is  now  called  Kirak,  which 
is  also  the  name  of  the  whole  district. 
The  town  is  situated  a  few  miles  east 
of  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
upon  the  brow  of  a  hill,  which  descends 
4370  feet  to  the  shore  of  that  Sea. 
The  houses  are  acoUection  of  stone  huts, 
built  without  mortar,  and  without  win- 
dows and  chimneys.  Dr.  Tristram  says, 
the  population  of  Kerak  is  about  8,000, 
of  which  1,600  are  Christians.  Some  of 
the  women  tatoo  their  faces,  like  the 
South-Sea  islanders.  The  Christians 
are  described  as  kind  and  as  obliging 
as  the  Muslims  are  insolent. 

KISH=a  bow  or  snare.  1.  The 
father  of  Saul ;  (1  Sam.  ix.  1 ;  xiv.  51 ; 
1  Chron.  viii.  33;)  also  written  "Cis." 
(Acts  xiii.  21.)  2.  A  descendant  of 
Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  viii.  30 ;  ix.  36.) 
3.  A  son  of  Mahli.  (1  Chron.xxiii. 
21,  22;  xxiv.  29.)  4.  The  son  of  Abdi. 
(2  Chron.  xxix.  12.)  5.  The  ancestor 
of  Mordecai.    (Est.  ii.  5.) 

KISHI. — See  Kushaiah. 

KISHION.— See  Ksdesh. 

ELISHON =cun;e(^  winding.  1.  A 
stream  which  rises  near  Mount  Tabor, 
and,  after  traversing  the  pi  ain  of  Jezreel 
empties  itself  into  the  Mediterranean, 
in  the  bay  of  Acre,  at  the  base  of 
Carmel.  (Judg.  iv.  7 ;  v.  21 ;  1  Kings 
xviii.  40.)  The  Kishon,  or  "Kison," 
(Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9,)  now  called  el-Mukutta, 
in  traversing  the  plain  from  the 
western  and  southern  parts  of  Tabor, 
is  not  now  a  permanent  stream ;  but 
usually  flows  only  during  the  season 
of  rain,  and  for  a  short  time  afterwards. 
Yet  the  river,  as  it  enters  the  Sea, 
never  becomes  dry ;  and  we  must 
therefore  seek  for  its  perennial  sources 
along  the  base  of  Mount  CarmeL  2. 
— See  Kedesh. 

KISON.— See  Kishon. 

KISS.  A  mode  of  salutation;  also 
a  sign  of  affection;  (Gen.  xxvii.  26, 
27  ;  xxix.  13;  xxxi.  55;)  of  friendship; 
(2  Sam.  XX.  9 ;  Ruth  i.  14 ;  Luke  Tii. 
45 ,  Acts  XX.  37 ;)  of  homage  to  the 
king ;  (Ps.  ii.  12 ;  1  Sam.  x.  1 ;)  and 
of  idolatrous  worship.  (1  Kings  xix. 
18.)    It  was  usual  to  kiss  the  month ; 
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(Gen.  xzxiii.  4 ;  Ex.  iv.  27 ;  xtuL  7 ; 
1  Sam.  XX.  41;  FroT.  xxiv.  26;  Sol, 
SonK  i.  2 ;)  or  tbe  beard ;  (2  Sam.  xx. 
9 ;  Matt.  xxri.  49  ;^  and  also  the  feet. 
(Lake  vii.  45.)  Kissing  the  hand  was 
an  idolatrous  token  of  adoration.  (Job 
xxxL  27;  Hos.  xiii.  2.)  To  lick  or 
kiss  the  dnst  was  a  token  of  subjection. 
(Isa.  xlix.  28 ;  Mic.  vii.  17 ;  Ps.  Ixxii. 
9.)  In  the  early  church  the  kiss  of 
peace  was  in  use  among  the  faithful, 
as  a  token  of  charity  and  union.  (Rom. 
xvi.  16;  1  Cor.  xvi.  20;  2  Cor.  xiii. 
12 ;  1  Thess.  v.  26 ;  1  Pet.  t.  14.) 

KITE.  The  Hebrew  word  ayyah, 
rendered  "kite ;"  (Lev.  xi.  14 ;  Deut. 
xiv.  18;)  and  "ynlture;'*  (Job  xxviii. 
7 ;)  properly  signifies  cry^  clamour, 
hence  the  name  of  a  bird  of  prey,  nn- 
clean,  also  keen  sighted.  Probably  a 
species  of  falcon  or  hawk,  called  by 
the  Arabs  yumt,  i.  e.,  /ako  cualon, 
called  in  English  maUn, 

KITHLISH  =  a  man'i  wall.  A 
town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv. 
40.)    Perhaps  now  called  Makkus. 

KITBON  =  knotty,  A  town  of 
Zebulnn.  (Judg.  i.  80.) 

KITTIM.— See  Chittim. 

KNEADING-TBOUQH.— See 
Brsjid. 

KNIFE.  The  knives  used  by  the 
Hebrews,  were  doubtless  similar  to 
those  used  by  the  Egyptians.  In  the 
British  Museum,  various  specimens  of 
ancient  Egyptian  knives  may  be  seen: 
the  blades  arc  of  bronze,  steatite,  and 
iron ;  some  of  the  handles  are  composed 
of  agate  or  hematite. 

KNOP.  An  ornament  of  the  golden 
candlestick,  probably  resembung  a 
pomegranate ;  (Ex.  xxv.  81 — 84  ; 
xxxvii.  17 — ^22 ;)  also  other  architec- 
tural ornaments.  (Am.  ix.  1 ;  1  Kings 
vi,  18  ;  2  Kings  iv.  39.) 

KNOWLEDGE,  TREE  OF.—See 
LxpB,  Tree  of. 

K0A=/ie-cainc4  stallion.  This  word 
seems  to  be  used  tropically,  for  aj>rince, 
chief.    (Ezek.  xxiii.  23.)-— See  dhoa. 

KOHATH  =  assembly,     A  son  of 

Levi,  and  head  of  the  '*  Kohathites,'* 

who  were  appointed  to  carry  the  ark 

and  sacred  vessels  of  the  tabernacle. 
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(Gen.  xln.  11 ;  Ex.  vi  16 ;  Nam.  iii 
27;Josh.xxi.4.) 

KOLAIAH=votbe  of  Jehovah,  1. 
The  father  of  the  false  prophet  Ahab. 
(Jer.  xxix.  21.)  2.  A  descendant  of 
Benjamin.   <(Neh.  xi.  7.) 

KORAHs=tce,  haiL  1.  A  son  of 
Esau.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  6, 14.  >  2.  A  son 
of  Eliphaz,  and  ancestor  of  an  Edom^ 
itish  tribe.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  16.)  3.  A 
Lerite,  who  rebelled  against  Moses, 
with  Dathan  and  Abiram,  and  with 
them  was  swallowed  up  by  the  opening 
of  the  earth.  (Ex.  vi.  21,  24 ;  Num. 
xvi.  1—50;  xxvi.  9—11.)  The  des- 
cendants  of  Korah,  or  *'  Core,"  (Jude 
11,)  called  "Korhites,"  "Korahites," 
and  '*  K9rathites,"  were  a  celebrated 
family  of  singers  and  poets  in  the  time 
of  David.  (Num.  xxvL  58 ;  1  Chron. 
ix.  19 ;  xii.  6 ;  xxvL  1.)  Several  of  the 
Psalms  are  attributed  to  them.  (Ps. 
xiii.  xliv.  xlv.  xlvi.  xlvii.  xlviii.  xlix. 
IxxxiT.  Ixxxv.  Ixxxvii.  Ixxxviii.)  4. 
A  descendant  of  Judah.  (1  Chron.ii.43.) 

KOBE^a partridge.  A  descendant 
of  Korah.  1  Chron.  ix.  19 ;  xxvi.  1 ; 
2  Chron.  xxxi.  14.) 

KORHITES.— See  Korau. 

KOZ=a  thorn,  A  descendant  of 
Levi ;  TEzra  ii.  61 ;  Neh.  iii.  4, 21 ;  vii 
63 ;)  also  caUed  "  Hakkoz."  (1  Chron. 
xxiv.  190 

KUSELAIAH=6ot0  of  Jehovah,  i.  e^ 
rain-bow.  One  of  the  Levites ;  (1 
Chron.  XV.  17;)  also  called  "Kishi." 
(1  Chron.  vi.  44.) 


LAAD AH =order.  A  descendant 
of  Judah.    (1  Chron.  iv.  21.) 

LAADAN=iwf  in  order.  1.  A  des- 
cendant of  Epnraim.  (1  Chron.  vii. 
26.)  2.  One  of  the  Levites ;  (1  Chron. 
xxiii.  7 ;  xxvi.  21 ;)  also  called  "Lib- 
ni,"  in  the  margin. 

LABAN=ic;At<e.  1.  The  son  of 
Bethuel,  and  father  of  Jacob's  two 
wives,  Leah  and  Rachel.  (Gen  xxiv, 
29,  61 ;  xxix.  10—29 ;  xxx.  26—40 ; 
xxxi.  1 — ^56.)  2.  A  place  in  Arabia. 
(Deut.  i.  1.) 
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LABOUB.  From  Gen.  ii.  15,  we 
learn  that  man,  even  in  a  state  of  in- 
nocence, and  surronnded  by  all  the 
external  sources  of  happiness,  was  not 
to  pass  his  time  in  mdolent  repose. 
Bj  the  yerj  constitation  of  his  animal 
frame,  exercise  of  some  kind  was  abso- 
lutelj  essential  to  him.  He  had  **  to 
ibress  the  garden  and  to  keep  it."  The 
Hebrew  wordkahedf  here  rendered'* to 
dress;"  is  rendered  "  to  till,"  in  Gen. 
iii.  23.  In  Eden  he  had  to  cultivate 
the  ground,  to  bestow  labour  in  sowing, 
planting,  rearing,  and  training  the 
various  productions  which  might  be 
necessary  for  his  subsistence,  or  tend 
to  beautify  still  further  the  paradise 
of  pleasure  in  which  he  was  placed. 
Hence  simple  labour  in  the  tillage  of 
the  earth  was  not  a  part  of  the  curse 
incurred  by  transgression,  but  was  the 
destiny  of  man  from  the  first.  It  was 
labouring  in  toil  and  sorrow,  exhaust- 
ing and  wearing  out  the  physical 
enerffies  by  the  hardships  of  the  field, 
which  constituted  the  bitterness  of  that 
part  of  Adam's  sentence.  His  labour 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  mere 
pleasant  recreation.  However,  the 
curse  was,  in  a  measure,  over-ruled,  to 
be  a  blessing  in  more  respects  than 
one.  The  necessity  of  hard  labour  in 
obtaining  a  sustenance,  which  is  the 
lot  of  the  far  greater  portion  of  man- 
kind, tends  greatly,  by  separating  men 
from  each  odier,  to  restrain  them  from 
the  excesses  of  evil.  Moreover,  by 
experiencing  the  toils  and  hardships 
of  life,  man  becomes  more  resigned  to 
quit  this  world  when  commanded  away 
by  death,  and  is  stimulated  to  fix  his 
hopes  of  happiness  on  another  and  a 
better  state  of  existence. 

LABOUB£B.-^e  Hibslino. 

LACE.  The  Hebrew  word  pathil^ 
rendered  "lace;"  (Ex.  xxviii.28,  87;) 
«*  thread ;"  C Judg  xvi.  9 ;)  and  "  line, " 
(Ezek.  xl.  8,^  designates  the  cord  or 
tiring  by  which  the  signet-ring  was 
suspended  in  the  bosom.  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
18, 26.) 

JjACBlSH.=$mittenfawtured,OT  the 
tenaciouSf  i.  e.,  impregnable.    A  forti- 
fied city  in  the  plain  of  Judah,  an- 
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ciently  the  seat  of  a  Canaanitish  king. 
(Josh.  X.  3 ;  xii.  11 ;  xv.  39 ;  2  Cbron. 
xi.  9;  Neh.  xi.30;  Jer.  xxxiv.  7;  Mic. 
i.  13.)  Lachish  is  generally  inden- 
tified  with  the  ruin  Um-Lakist  between 
Eleutheropolis  and  Gaza.  Mr  Layard 
discovered  in  the  ruins  of  the  palace 
of  Sennacherib,  atKouyunjlk,  several 
slabs,  representing  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Lachish,  in  the  time  of  Heze* 
kiah.  On  the  bas-reliefs,  Sennacherib 
is  represented  on  his  throne,  with  a 
cuneiform  inscription  above  his  head : 
"Sennacherib,  the  mighty  king,  king 
of  the  country  of  Assyria,  sittmg  on 
the  throne  of  judgment,  before  the 
city  of  Lachish,  I  give  permission  for 
its  slaughter."  (2  Kings  xviii.  14, 17; 
xix.  8 ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  2 ;  xxxvii.  8.) 

JjAEL=:o/God,  One  of  the  Levites. 
(Num.  iii.  24.) 

hAHAD^oppression.      A   descen- 
dant of  Judah..    (1  Chron.  iv.  2.) 
LAHAI-BOI-See  Bees-Lahai-Rot. 

L  A  HM  A  M  =iprovisions.  A  place  in 
the  plain  of  Judah;  (Josh.  xv.  40;) 
several  copies  read  "  Lahmas. 

LAHMI=/oorf.  The  brother  of  Goli- 
ath. (I  Cbron.  xx.  5.) — See  Eluakan. 

LAISH  =  a  lion.  1.  The  father  of 
Phalti  or  Fhaltiel.  (1  Sam.  xxv.  44; 
2  Sam.  iii.  15.)  2.  A  town  supposed  to 
have  been  near  Anathoth,  properly 
Laishah.  (Isa.  x.  30.)  3. — SeeX)AN. 

LAKE.— See  Sea. 

LAKUM=U7ay  stopper,  i.  e.,  a  forti- 
fied place.  A  place  in  Naphcali.  (Josh. 
xix.  33.) 

LAMB.  The  young  of  the  sheep, 
though  the  Hebrew  word  means  also 
the  kid  or  young  of  the  goat ;  and  by 
the  Mosaic  law  it  is  expressly  provided 
that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Passover  might 
be  either  a  lamb  or  a  kid.  (Ex.  xii.  3, 
5.)  Sundry  peculiar  enactments  are 
contained  in  the  same  law,  respecting 
the  qualities  of  the  animal.  (Ex.  xxii, 
30 :  xxxiii.l9 ;  Lev.  xxii.  27.)---See  Kid. 

LAMB  OF  GOD.  This  symbolical 
appellation  applied  to  Jesus  Christ,  in 
Jonn  i.  29,  36,  does  not  refer  merely 
to  the  character  or  disposition  of  the 
Saviour,  inasmuch  as  He  is  also  called 
<*the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah." 
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Balbi  enumerated  860  distinct  Ian* 
gaages,  and  about  5000  dialects.  Most 
of  these,  however,  are  mere  dialects,  or 
variations  of  other  tongues;  so  that 
the  whole  number  mav  be  arranged  in 
a  few  large  groups  of  families,  those 
of  each  family  having  doubtless  a  com- 
mon origin. 

However  insulated  certain  languages 
may  at  first  appear,  however  singu- 
lar their  caprices  and  their  idioms,  the 
most  learned  philologers  and  ethono- 
graphers  have  shown  that  there  is  a 
universal  affinity  among  them ;  which 
scarcely  appears  explicable  on  any 
other  hypothesis  than  that  of  admitting 
fragments  of  a  primary  language  yet 
to  exist,  through  all  the  languages  of 
the  old  and  new  worlds ;  everywhere 
evidencing  the  truthfulness  of  the  In- 
spired Record,  concerning  a  former 
point  of  departure,  and  the  division  of 
the  human  race  into  certain  great 
characteristic  families.  Like  those 
grouped  but  disunited  masses,  which 
geologists  consider  as  the  ruins  of  for- 
mer mountains,  we  see  in  the  various 
dialects  of  the  globe  the  wrecks  of  a 
vast  monument  belonging  to  the  an- 
cient world.  The  nice  exactness  of 
their  tallies  in  many  parts,  the  veins 
of  similar  appearance  which  may  be 
traced  from  one  to  the  other,  show 
that  they  have  been  once  connected 
so  as  to  form  a  whole ;  while  the  bold- 
ness and  roughness  of  outline  at  the 
points  of  separation  prove,  that  partly 
by  sudden  disruption,  and  partly  by 
gradual  devolution,  they  have  been 
riven  in  sunder.  Though  the  families 
of  our  race  were  first  scattered  and 
divided  by  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
yet,  in  order  to  (pre  an  impetus  to 
that  religion  which  is  designed  to  gather 
all  nations  into  the  kingdom  of  God, 
the  disciples  of  Christ  were  supematur* 
ally  endowed  with  the  ability  to  speak 
in  various  languages,  without  having 
gone  through  the  process  of  learning 
them.  (Acts  ii.  4---11 ;  x.  46 ;  1  Cor. 
xii.  10— -80.)  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  Scriptures  have  been  trans- 
lated, wholly  or  in  part,  into  about 
160  languages,  including  those  which 
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are  deemed  to  be  the  most  important. 

LANTERN.— See  Lamp. 

LAODIC£A=i>eopAs,  i.e.,  worship^ 
pers  of  Dyke  or  NemesU,  the  goddess 
of  justice.  The  chief  city  of  Phrygia 
Pacatiana,  in  Asia  Minor,  situated  on 
the  river  Lycus,  a  little  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Meander.  (Col.  iL  1 ;  iv. 
IS— 16 ;  Rev.  i.  11 ;  iii.  14—22.)  Re- 
peated earthquakes,  and  the  Muham- 
medan  invaders  have  long  since  re- 
duced this  splendid  city  to  an  extensive 
heap  of  desolate  ruins;  it  is  known 
among  the  Turks  of  the  neighbouring 
towns  by  the  name  of  ^  Eski-hissar*' 
=the  Old  Castle. 

LAPlDOTH=torcAes.  Thehusband 
of  Deborah.    (Judg.  iv.  4.) 

LAPPING.  Among  the  Arabs,  lap- 
ping, or  throwing  water  into  the  mouth 
with  the  hand,  is  a  common  and  very 
expeditious  way  of  drinking  water 
from  a  stream  or  fountain.  It  was  the 
test  of  dexterity  in  Gideon's  men. 
(Judg.  vii.  5,  6.) 

LAPWING.  The  Hebrew  word 
dukiphathf  rendered  **  lapwing^'may  de- 
signate the  Aoopce;  a  beautiful  but  un- 
clean bird,  with  fawn  coloured  plu- 
mage, barred  with  black  and  white. 
(Lev.  xi.  19  ;  Deut.  xiy.  18.) 

LASEA=stony  region.  A  mari- 
time citv  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Crete,  about  five  miles  east  of  Fair 
Havens.  On  the  site  a  few  shafts  and 
marble  Grecian  capitals  lie  scattered 
abouL    (Acts,  xxvii.  8.) 

LASHA=cAa#ms,  or  fountains,  A 
place  in  a  wild  ravine  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea;  afterwards 
called  CaUirrhotj  and  celebrated  for 
its  warm  springs.  (Gen.  x.  19.)  A 
few  ruins  sUll  mark  the  site  of  Herod's 
eastle,  Machems,  situated  south  of 
the  fountauiB.  .The  Znrka  Main  is  the 
outlet  of  the  hot  stream  of  CallirrhcB. 
The  stream  rushes  with  great  velocity 
into  the  Dead  Sea,  between  lofty  banks 
of  basalt  and  red  sand  stone,  fringed 
with  canes,  tamerisks,  and  the  castor 
bean.  The  water  is  tepid,  and  a  little 
sulphurous  to  the  taste.  The  foun* 
tains  were  discovered  by  Anah.  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  24.)— See  Mulb. 
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LASHAUON.— See  Sharon. 

LATCHET.— See  Sandal. 

LATIN.  The  language  of  the  an- 
cient Komans.    (John  xix.  20.) 

LATTICE.— See  Window. 

LAUGH.  This  term  is  employed 
to  denote  joy ;  (Gen.  xxi.  6 ;  Ps.  cxxvi. 
2 ;  Ecd.  ill.  4 ;  Luke  vi.  21 ;)  mockery ; 
(Gen  xviii.  13;  Eccl.  ii.  2;  James  iv. 
9  p  or  conscioos  security.  (Job  v.  22.) 
When  used  concerning  God,  it  signi- 
fies that  He  disregards  the  person  or 
subject.  (Ps.  ii.  4 ;  lix.  8 ;  Pro  v.  i.  26.  J 

LAYER.  The  circular  Tessel  used 
in  the  tabernacle  service,  formed  of 
the  brass  mirrors  presented  by  the 
devout  women.  The  water  was  used 
for  the  personal  ablutions  of  the 
priests.  (Ex.  XXX.  18 — 28  j  xxxi.  9 ; 
xxxviii.  8 ;  xl.  30—32.)  In  the  tem- 
ple, the  large  brazen  laver,  or  "molten 
Sea,"  was  made  partly  or  wholly  of 
the  copper  which  had  been  captured 
by  David  from  Hadarezer,  king  of 
Zobah.  It  stood  on  twelve  oxen ;  and 
was  capable  of  containing  3,000  baths 
=22,600  gallons.  (2  Chron.  iv.  2—6.) 
There  were  also  ten  smaller  brazen 
lavers,  on  wheels,  each  containing  40 
baths =800  gallons.  The  water  of  the 
lavers  was  used  for  washing  the  flesh 
of  the  victims  that  were  sacrificed.  (1 
Kings  vii.  27 — 39 ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  8 ; 
2  Kings  xvi.  14,  17 ;  xxv.  13.) 

LAW.  This  term,  in  reference  to 
intelligent  and  voluntair  agents,  may 
be  denned  a  rule  of  conduct;  but  in  re- 
ference to  inanimate  objects,  it  denotes 
merely  a  mode  of  existence,  or  an  or- 
der of  sequence.  Laws  may  be  dis- 
tinguished as  either  Divine  or  Human: 
the  former  emanating  directly  from  the 
willofGod;  and  their  requirements  and 
sanctions  are  not  the  dictates  of  the 
mere  or  sovereign  will  of  the  Deity, 
but  the  results  of  the  real  nature  of 
things  and  the  propriety  of  relations : 
the  latter  framed  by  men ;  though  they 
are  wise  and  safe  only  when  they  con- 
form to  the  Divine  law.  Over  the 
physical  universe  God  rules  according 
tu  certain  fixed  principles,  some  of 
which  he  has  enabled  mortals  to  dis- 
cover; and  they  have  called  them  laws 
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of  nature,  or  physical  laws.  Over  the 
universe  of  intellectual  beings,  who  act 
from  volitions  and  are  governed  by 
motives,  He  rules  also  by  certain  fixed 
principles ;  andthese  are  the  laws  of  the 
moral  world,  which  must  be  of  immu- 
table and  eternal  obligation.  Our 
knowledge  of  them  is  derived  from 
Himself ;  partly  as  He  has  implanted 
them  in  the  moral  instincts  of  our  na- 
ture, partly  as  He  has  made  them  dis* 
coverable  by  our  reasoning  powers, 
and  partly  as  He  has  given  them  clear 
expression  by  the  voice  of  revelation. 
(Rom  ii.  14,  15.)  Of  universal  law, 
Hooker  has  well  said :  "  Of  law  there 
can  be  no  less  acknowledged,  than  that 
her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  Uod,  her  voice 
the  harmonv  of  the  world;  all  things  in 
heaven  and  in  earth  do  her  homage, 
the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and 
the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her 
power;  both  angels  and  men,  and 
creatures  of  what  condition  soever, 
though  each  in  different  sort  and  man- 
ner, yet  aU,  with  uniform  consent,  ad- 
miring her  as  the  mother  of  their  peace 
and  joy." 

The  term  "Law**  also  designates 
the  hook  of  the  law,  the  Pentateuch ; 
(2  Kings  xiv.  6 ;  Josh  xxiv.  26 ;  Dent, 
xxvui.  61 ;  Matt.  xii.  5 ;  Luke  ii.  23 ;) 
<'the  Law  and  the  Prophets;"  (Matt. 
V.  17;  Luke  xvi.  16:  Acts  xiii.  15;) 
the  Old  Testament.  (John  x.  34 ;  xv. 
25 ;  compare  Ps.  xxxv.  19 ;  1  Cor.  xiv. 
21 ;  Isa.  xxviii.  11,  12.)  The  term 
'*Law"  IS  also  nsed  for  the  Mosaic 
code;  (Dent  i.  5 ;  iv.  44 ;  John  i.  17; 
vii.  19;  Matt.  v.  18;  xxii.  36;  Acts 
vii.  53 ;  Rom.  ii.  13—16 ;  Gal.  iii.  10— 
17 ;  1  Kings  ii.  3 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  25  Q 
called  also  "the  Law  of  the  Lord.^' 
(Ps.  xix.  7;  xxxvii.  31;  Isa.  v.  24; 
Luke  ii.  39.)  The  Mosaic  code  con* 
stituted  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  for  it  enunciated  principles  for 
the  regulation  of  the  social  relations  of 
man  with  man,  and  also  for  his  civil  and 
political  rights  and  duties, — ^principles 
which  have  influenced  to  a  remarkable 
extent  the  subsequent  legislation  of 
the  world. 

The  MosaicLaw  consists  of  two  parts. 
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i.  TheDecalogneortheTenCommand- 
mentJi,  given  by  God  on  Sinai;  also 
called  the  '*  ten  words  ;**  (Ex.  xxxir. 
28;  Dent.  IT.  13;  x. 4  margin;)  "the 
covenant  ;**  (Ex.  xxxir.  28;  1  Kings 
Tiii.  21 ;)  and  "  the  commandments  ;*' 

SLnke  xviii  20 ;)  a  copj  of  which  was 
eposited  in  the  side  of  the  ark  for 
preservation.  (Dent.  xxxi.  26.)  Tlie 
Decalogne  comprises  the  great  princi- 
ples of  the  moral  law.  (Ex.  xx.  1 — 
17.)  All  the  prohibitions  and  require- 
ments of  the  moral  law  lie  In  the  single 
idea  of  justice,  that  is,  rendering  to 
every  being  that  which,  in  right,  he 
ought  to  have.  This  law  still  remains, 
and  is  of  perpetual  obligation.  (Bom. 
iii.  81 ;  xiii.  10;  1  Cor.  ix.  20,  21 ;  Gal. 
T.  14;  James  1.  25;  ii.  8-12.)  Oar 
Lord  reduces  these  precepts,  and  every 
moral  injunction  of  "  the  law  and  the 
prophets"  to  two— "love  to  God,  and 
love  to  man;**  (Matt.  xxii.  36--40; 
Mark  Kii.  29—33;)  and  the  Apostle 
still  further  contracts  them  into  one — 
Love  to  jdl  with  whom  we  have  to  do, 
which  is  the  spirit  and  source  of  law, 
the  transcript  of  the  Divine  mind. 
(Kom.  xui.  8—10 ;  Gal.  v.  14.) 

2.  That  part  of  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tions, which  contained  the  ritual  and 
ceremonial  enactments  given  to  the 
Hebrews,  which  was  typical  and  pro- 
phetical, has  passed  away,  now  that 
the  substance  of  which  it  was  but  the 
shadow  has  been  made  known  in  the 
perfect  work  of  oar  Divine  Bedeemer. 
In  His  sracions  work  He  has  not  oidy 
satisfiea  the  claims  of  the  violated  law, 
but  "  fulfilled,"  i.  e.,  JiUed  up  the  grand 
ontline  of  theritnal  dispensation,  which 
then  "  waxed  old  and  vanished  away," 
and  was  absorbed  in  the  glorious  ma- 
pensation  of  the  Gospel,  rather  than 
formally  abrogated.  (Matt.  v.  17, 18 ; 
Luke  z.  26—28 ;  Acts  ii  16—21 ;  Heb. 
Tiii.  18.) 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that 
while  several  passages  recognise  the 
moral  law  as  a  thing  of  perpetaal  Uf e 
and  obligation,  there  are  others,  re- 
ferring to  the  covenant  of  works  and 
the  covenant  of  grace,  which  show  that 
in  some  sense  even  it  has  ceased  to  be 
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obligatory:  "Ye  are  net  nnder  the 
law  but  under  grace.*'  (Rom.  vi.  14; 
vii.  6.)  The  moral  law  has  ceased  to  be 
obligatory  as  the  means  of  justification 
to  lite.  '*  Through  the  weakness  of 
the  flesh" — the  corruption  of  human 
nature — it  was  impossible  for  any  man 
to  keep  tiie  law  so  perfectly  as  to  save 
himself  by  it ;  for  he  that  broke  the 
law  in  one  point  was  guilty  of  aU. 
(Rom.  viii.  8 ;  James  ii.  10.)  It  was 
impossible  for  the  law  to  "give  life" 
to  the  guilty.  The  law  condemns  the 
guilty ;  it  does  not  save  them.  It  de- 
nounces punishment;  it  contains  no 
provision  for  pardon.  To  pardon  is 
to  depart  from  the  law ;  and  must  be 
done  under  the  operation  of  another 
system — since  a  law  which  contains  a 
provision  for  the  pardon  of  offenders, 
and  permits  them  to  escape,  would  be  a 
burlesque  in  legislation.  The  tendency 
of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  therefore, 
was  to  produce  a  sense  of  condemna- 
tion. "  The  Scriptnre  hath  concluded 
all  under  sin."  (Gal.  iii.  22.)  Hence 
the  anxious  conscience  is  exdnded 
from  reliance  on  human  work  for  sal- 
vation, and  shnt  up  to  faith  in  the  aton- 
ing merits  of  the  Redeemer.  We  can- 
not  depend  upon  our  obedience  to  the 
law  for  justification,  but  on  the  grace  of 
God,  through  Christ,  inasmuch  as  Chris- 
tians are  freed  from  the  law  as  a  coven- 
ant of  works ;  but  it  is  still  unrepealed, 
and,  as  the  claim  of  God  uponiais  peo- 
ple, we  are  bound  to  it  as  a  rule  of  life. 
(Rom.  iv.  12—14 ;  vL  14 ;  viL  1—6 ; 
Gal.  il  19—81 ;  iii.  10—12 ;  v.  18.^ 

The  term  "  Law  "  is  also  nsea  to 
express  all  powers  which  act  on  the 
human  mino,  restraining^  from  some, 
and  impelling  to  other  actions,  whether 
their  commands  be  or  be  not  expressed 
in  definite  forms.  So  in  Rom.  vii.  23, 
"  But  I  perceive  a  different  law  in  my 
members,  waning  against  the  law  of 
my  mind,  and  captivating  me  to  the 
law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  members." 
Here  Uie  '*law  of  the  mind"  designates 
the  force  or  power  of  reason  ana  con- 
science approving  the  rectitnde  of  the 
Divine  law.  The  <'  law  of  sin  **  is  the 
force  or  power  in  the  tendency  to  evil 
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in  onr  fallen  nature.  Bnt  the  "  dif- 
ferent law"  which  the  Apostle  per- 
ceived, is  the  force  or  power  of  satan, 
warring  against  the  law  of  the  mind, 
and  captivating  the  heart  to  the  law 
of  sin — to  the  evil  tendency  of  oar  cor- 
rupt appetites  and  passions.  So  the 
**law  of  the  Spirit  of  life,"  is  the  in- 
fluence of  sovereign  grace,  delivering 
the  believer  from  the  power  of  sin  and 
death.  (Bom.  viii.  2.)  The  power  of 
faith,  is  called  the  **law  of  faith;" 
(Rom.  iii.  27;)  the  enjoyment  of 
spiritual  freedom  is  called  the  '*law 
of  liberty.  (James  i.  25;  ii.  18.)  The 
'*  law  of  love"  is  the  influence  of  "that 
love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law." 
(Rom.  xiu.  100  The  terms  "law," 
and  "law  of  Uhrist,"  designate  the 
influence  of  the  precepts  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  (Rom.  xiii.  9, 10 ;  Oal. 
vi  2 ;  T.  23 ;  James  iv.  11.) 
LAWYERS.— See  Doctor  op  the 

LAYING  ON  OF  HANDS.— See 
Ordain. 

'LAZARUS^Godishishelp.  1.  The 
brother  of  Mary  and  Martha  of  Beth- 
any, who  was  raised  by  Jesus  from  the 
dead^  The  wealth  and  social  position 
of  the  family  appear  to  have  been 
above  the  average.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  Lazarus  was  the  "younff 
ruler"  "that  had  great  possessions," 
of  whom  it  is  said,  "  Jesus,  beholding 
him,  loved  him,"  which  is  used  of  no 
one  in  the  Gospel  history,  save  of 
John,  and  of  Lazarus  and  his  sisters. 
(Bfat.  xix.  16—22 ;  Mark  x.  17—22 ; 
Luke  xviu.  18—28 ;  x.  38—42 ;  John 
xi.  1—43;  xiL  1—17.)  2.  The  poor 
man  named  in  our  Lord's  parable,  in 
which  is  illustrated  the  retributions  of 
eternity.    (Luke  xvi  20 — ^25.) 

LEAD.  This  metal  is  widely  dif- 
f  ased ;  and  was  employed  by  the  Egyp- 
tians chiefly  as  an  alloy  with  more 
precious  metals.  Portions  of  lead  have 
also  been  found  in  the  Assyrian  ruins. 
(Ex.  XV.  10 ;  Job  xix.  23, 24.)  It  was 
also  used  for  purifying  silver,  and 
other  metals.  (Jer  vi.  29.)  The  He- 
brews appear  to  have  obtained  lead, 
and  other  metals,  from  Tarshish; 
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(Esek.  xxvii.  12 ;)  and  probably  from 
the  Egyptians,  who  may  nave  obtained 
it  from  the  mountains  on  both  sides  of 
the  Red  Sea.  It  was  used  for  writing 
tablets,  and  perhaps  for  filling  the  let- 
ters inscribed  upon  stone;  (Job  xix. 
23,  24;)  also  for  leaden  weights; 
(Zech.  V.  7,  8;  Am.  vii.  7,  8;)  and  a 
plummet  for  taking  soundings  at  Sea 
is  mentioned  in  Acts  xxvii.  28. — Seo 

TiK. 

LEAE.  Leaves  are  the  organs  of 
respiration  and  inhalation  in  plants. 
Their  flourishing  and  their  decay,  their 
restoration  and  their  fragility,  furnish 
the  subjects  of  numerous  allusions  of 
great  force  and  beauty.  (Lev.  xxvL 
36 ;  Isa.  i.  30 ;  xxxiv.  4 ;  Jer.  viiL  13 ; 
Ezek.  xvii.  9;  Dan.  iv.  12,  14,  21; 
Mark  xi.  13 ;  xiii.  28 ;  Rev.  xxii.  2.) 
The  fresh  colour  of  the  leaf  of  a  tree 
is  the  symbol  of  prosperity ;  (Ps.  i.  8 ; 
Jer.  xvii.  8 ;  Ezek.  xlviL  12 ;)  and  a 
faded  leaf  is  the  emblem  of  adversity 
and  decay.  (Job  xiii.  25 ;  Isa.  Ixiv.  6.) 
The  medicinal  virtues  of  leaves  are 
also  alluded  to.  (Ezek.  xlvii.  12 ;  Rev. 
xxii.  2.) 

LEAGUE.  Lest  the  Hebrews 
should  be  seduced  to  a  defection  from 
Jehovah  {heir  King,  they  were  in- 
dividually debarred  from  any  close 
intimacv  with  idolatrous  nations ;  yet 
nationally  they  were  permitted  to 
form  treaties  with  Gentile  States, 
with  the  following  exceptions:  The 
Cancuinites  including  the  Philistines g 
(Ex.  xxiii.  82,  83;  xxxiv.  12—16;, 
Dent.  vii.  1—11 ;  xx.  1 — 18 ;)  the 
Amaiekites,  or  Canaanites  of  Arabia ; 
(Ex.  xvii.  8,  14 ;  Deut.  xxv.  17—19; 
Judg.  vi.  3 — 5;  1  Sam.  xv.  J — 33; 
xxvii.  8, 9 ;  xxx.  1, 17, 18 ;)  the  Moab" 
ites  and  Ammonites.  (Deut.  ii.  9 — 19 ; 
xxiii.  3—6;  Judg.  iii.  12—30 ;  1  Sam. 
xiv.  47 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  2 ;  xii.  26.)  The 
Midlanites  acted  in  so  hostile  a  man- 
ner, that  no  permanent  peace  could 
be  preserved  with  them.  ^Judg.1-^0 ; 
vii.  1—25 ;  viii.  1—21.)  It  was,  how- 
ever, expressly  enacted,  that  the  Edom- 
ites,  as  well  as  the  Egyptians,  in  the 
tenth  generation,  might  be  admitted 
to  citizenship.     (Num.  xx.  14—21 ; 
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Beat.  ii.  4 — 8.)  And  treaties  were  per- 
mitted with  aU  other  nations,  provided 
they  were  such  as  would  tend  to  the 
public  welfare. 

LEAH = weariedJ  The  elder  daugh- 
ter of  Lahan  and  wife  of  Jacob.  (Qen. 
xxix.  16, 17,  23,  25,  32 ;  xxx.  9—21.) 

LEATHER.  The  Hebrews  nn- 
doabtedly  derived  their  Imowledge  of 
the  art  of  tanning  and  preparing  lea- 
ther from  the  Egyptians.  (Ex.  xxvi. 
14.)  The  Egyptians,  from  the  rem- 
nants of  leather  found  in  the  tombs, 
dyed  of  different  colours,  appear  to 
hare  employed  the  bark  of  the  shittim- 
wood  in  tanning,  and  the  periplaca 
secamone,  which  grows  near  the  Red 
Sea.  Leather  was  used  for  coyerinff 
the  framework  of  war-chariots;  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  leather  thongs, 
which  were  twisted  into  ropes,  or  cables. 
They  sometimes  covered  the  wood  of 
their  harps  with  coloured  morocco; 
they  also  made  bottles,  quivers,  and 
pouches  of  different  colours,  and  orna- 
ments, caps,  aprons,  shields,  etc.,  of 
leather.  It  was  extensively  osed  by 
the  shoemakers  in  sandal-making,  etc., 
as  appears  from  the  monuments,  and 
by  the  curious  display  of  shoes  and 
half-boots,  resemblingthose  of  modern 
manufacture,  in  the  British  Museum. 
Girdles  were  frequently  made  of  lea- 
ther.   (2  Kings  i.  8  ;  Matt.  iii.  4.) 

LEAVeN.  The  mass  of  sour  dough, 
used  to  produce  fermentation  in  the 
making  of  bread.  For  this  purpose 
the  lees  of  wine  were  sometimes  used 
as  we  use  yeast.  The  Hebrew  word 
seor  is  correctly  rendered  "leaven;" 
(Ex.  xii.  15, 19  i  xiii.  7 ;  Lev.  ii.  11  () 
and  incorrectly,  "leavened  bread. 
(Dent.  xvi.  4.)  The  Hebrew  word 
hhameUf  rendered  "  leavened  bread ;" 
(Ex.  xii.  15 ;  xiii.  3,  7 ;)  and  "  lea- 
vened ;*'  (Ex.  xii.  39 ;)  when  applied 
to  solids,  signifies  soured^  seasoned,  or 
fermented;  when  applied  to  liquids, 
fermented  wine,  or  other  liquor,  soured 
wine,  i.e.,  vinegar.  (Num.  vi.  3 ;  Ruth 
ii.  14;  Ps.  Ixix.  21 ;  Ex.  xiii.  7.)  All 
leavened  or  fermented  substances  were 
purged  away  at  the  Passover  festival ; 
and  strictly  prohibited  during  the  suc- 
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ceeding  seven  days  of  the  festival  of 
Unleavened  bread,  in  commemoratioQ 
of  the  Exode  from  Egypt,  when  the 
Hebrews  in  haste  made  bread  of  un- 
leavened meal.  (Ex.  xii.  5 — 17 ;  xix. 
20 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  17 ;  Mark  xiv.  13  ; 
Luke  xxii.  7.)  Salt,  as  the  symbol  of 
incorruption  and  perpetultv,  was  to 
constitute  a  part  of  every  oblation  to 
Jehovah;  wnilst  leaven  or  fsnnent,  in 
any  form,  as  the  symbol  of  corruption 
or  decay,  was  never  to  be  offered  unto 
Him.  (Lev.  ii.  18;  Num.  xviii.  19; 
Ezek.  xliii.  24.)  Hence  "leaven"  is 
used  tropically  for  corruptness  of  life, 
doctrine,  etc.  (Matt.  xvi.  6, 12 ;  Mark 
viiu  15 ;  Luke  xiL  1 ;  1  Cor.  v.  7,  8 ; 
Gal.  5,  9.^  The  diffusive  power  of 
leaven,  ana  its  quickening  and  change 
ing  influence  on  that  which  it  acts,  re- 
presents the  progressive  influence  of 
the  gospel  upon  the  mass  of  hnmanity. 
(Matt.  xiii.  33;  Luke  xiii.  2 J.}— See 
Passover 

LEBANAH=M<  white.  One  of  tho 
Nethinim.    (Ezra  ii.  45  ;  Neh.  vii.  48.) 

LEBANON  =  wAi7en€ss,  or  whiu 
mountain,  A  celebrated  mountain- 
range  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  which 
prooably  derived  its  name  from  tho 
snow  upon  its  summit,  rather  than  tho 
whiteness  of  its  limestone  cliffs.  So 
in  most  countries,  the  names  of  the 
highest  mountains, — ^the  Himalaya, 
Alps,  Mont  Blanc,  Ben  Nevis,  Snow- 
don,  and  Sierra  Nevada,  have  the  same 
meaning,  they  are  all  white  mountains. 
The  range  of  Lebanon  is  a  part  of  the 
chain  of  mountains,  which,  branching 
off  from  the  great  ranges  of  Asia 
Minor,  extends  from  north  to  south 
with  slight  interruptions  and  at  various 
elevations,  through  all  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, and  terminates  in  the  desert  of 
Sinai,  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  chain  of  Lebanon  is  more  than  one 
hnndred  miles  long ;  with  an  average 
width  at  the  base  of  abont  twenty 
miles.  It  commences  at  the  opening 
from  the  Mediterranean,  callea  *'  the 
entrance  of  Hamath,"  (Num.  xxxiv. 
8,)  and  runs  south-west,  in  a  line 
paralled  with  the  coast,  till  it  sinks  in 
the  plain  of  Acre.     The   irregular 
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plain  of  Fhenicia,  nowhere  more  than 
two  miles  wide,  is  often  interrupted 
by  the  rocky  spurs — "the  roots  of 
Lebanon" — ^that  dip  into  the  Sea.  (Hos. 
xiv.  5.)  The  range  consists  of  two 
loftj  and  nearly  parallel  ridges,  of 
which  the  western  one  is  called  "  Le- 
banon/' also  Jebel  el-  Ghurhy  =  "  the 
Western  mountain."  The  eastern 
ridge  bears  the  name  of  "  Anti-Le()an- 
on,"  or  Lebanon  "towards  the  sun 
rising;"  (Josh.  xiii.  5 ;)  and  in  its  high 
southern  part,  that  of  Hermon.  The 
whole  eastern  ridge  is  called  by  the 
Arabs  Jebel  esh-SHurkiyeh  ==  'East 
mountain ;'  while  its  southerii  part  or 
Hermon,  as  having  upon  it  ice  in  its 
ravines  for  a  great  part  of  the  summer, 
takes  the  name  of  Jebel  et-Telj— 
'Snow  mountain ;'  but  more  commonly 
that  of  Jehel  esh-  Sheikh = *■  Prince  moun- 
tain.' The  mighty  wall  of  Lebanon 
rises  in  indiscribable  majesty  to  an 
average  elevation  of  6,000  to  8,000 
feet ;  the  loftiest  peak,  Dahar  el-Kudib, 
rises  to  10,151  feet.  The  main  ridges 
o!  the  range  are  composed  of  Jura 
limestone,  with,  in  many  places,  a 
more  recent  whitish  limestone  over  it ; 
and  broad  belts  of  soft,  friable,  red 
sandstone,  of  a  later  formation,  largely 
impregnated  with  iron,  extend  along 
the  slopes.  Basalt  and  other  igneous 
ro'cks  appear  south  and  east  of  the  Lake 
of  Galilee,  and  lie  scattered  over  part  of 
the  Hauran.  Iron  and  thin  seams  of 
coal  are  found  in  some  parts  of  the 
range.  The  western  side  of  the  moun- 
tain is  severed  by  deep  wild  ravines, 
forming  the  beds  of  mountain  torrents ; 
one  of  them,  the  deep  chasm  of  the 
Litany,  drains  the  Buka*a,  and  the 
river  enters  the  Mediterranean  five 
miles  north  of  Tyre.  The  eastern  de- 
clivity of  Anti-Lebanon  is  less  steep. 
But  the  outward  declivities  of  both 
the  ranges  have  numerous  villages,  and 
scores  of  convents  are  seen  perched  on 
the  rugged  ridges.  The  line  of  culti- 
vation runs  along  at  the  height  of  about 
COOO  feet;  and  on  the  lower  rugged 
parts,  often  on  terraces  built  up  with 
irreat  labour,  and  covered  with  soil. 
The  eastern  and  the  western  mountains 
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with  the  long  fertile  valley  of  the  6a- 
ka'a,  from  five  to  eight  miles  wide, 
anciently  called  Coeh-Syria^  inclosed 
between  them,  sustain  a  teeming  pop* 
nlation.  Except  a  few  Muslims,  the 
population  is  made  up  of  Christians 
and  Druses  ;  the  latter  constituting 
perhaps  one  third  part  of  the  whole ; 
the  former  embracing  more  or  less  of 
all  the  various  sects  found  within  the 
limits  of  Syiia  and  Palestine ;  but  the 
most  numerous  are  the  Maronites,  who 
are  zealous  Romanists.  All  the  inhab- 
itants are  Arabs;  they  are  an  active 
and  laborious  race ;  many  of  them  aro 
employed  in  weaving  silk,  woollen  gar- 
ments, cotton  stuffs,  and  dyeing ;  and 
in  raising  corn,  wine,  tobacco,  cotton, 
hemp,  indigo,  and  sugar.  Exorbitant 
taxes,  are,  however,  a  great  hinderance 
to  industry.  On  the  mountains,  wolves, 
leopards  or  panthers,  jackals,  hyenas, 
and  a  small  species  of  bear,  are  fre- 
quently met  with ;  also  antelopes,  roe- 
bucks, wild  goats,  mountain  sheep,  and 
birds  of  prey  are  numerous.  Lebanon, 
with  its  cedars,  oaks,  pines,  mulberries, 
figs,  vines,  olives,  and  shrubs  and  plants 
yielding  fragprant  odours,  was  the  great 
scource  of  imagery  to  the  Hebrew 
poets ;  and  they  were  not  slow  to  im- 
prove it.  (Deut.  iii.  25  ;  Sol.  Song  iv. 
11 ;  Isa.  Ix.  13  ;  Hos.  xiv.  5—7.)  The 
amphitheatre  in  which  the  cedars  are 
situated  is  more  than  6,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Sea ;  and  the  loftiest 
ridges  of  Lebanon  are  partly  covered 
with  snow  throughout  the  summer. 
On  the  sides  of  the  mountain  too  are 
still  found  the  moss-grown  ruins  oC 
heathen  temples,  of  which  historv  has 
preserved  no  record ;  but  which,  in 
their  rude  though  massive  architecture, 
evince  an  origin  coeval  with  the  mighti- 
er wonders  of  Ba'albeck.  The  Sublime 
Porte  has  divided  the  government  of 
the  Mountain ;  and  allowed  each  party 
to  select  its  own  head,  to  govern  each 
according  to  its  own  customs,  subject 
directly  to  the  Turkish  power.  At 
Deir  el-Kcmr.  a  beautiful  little  town, 
on  the  side  of  a  wild  glen,  inhabited 
exclusively  by  Christians,  a  most  fear- 
ful trageoy  was  enacted  in  1860,  by 
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the  Druses,  who  in  one  day  massacred 
twelve  hundred  men.  The  American 
Missionaries  hare  established  sereral 
schools  among  the  people  of  Lebanon ; 
and  for  some  years  past,  pleasing  suc- 
cess has  attended  their  efforts  in  the 
Mountain. 

LEBAOTH.— See  Bbth-Biem. 

LEBB^US.— See  Judb. 

LEBONAH=/ran^-tncens«.  A  city 
between  Bethel  and^Shechem.  (Judg. 
xxi.  19.)  It  is  now  called  Lubhan; 
and  in  the  rocks  above  it  are  excavated 
sepulchres. 

liEC AH = a  aoing,  journey.  A  place 
in  Judah.    (1  Chron.  iv.  21.) 

LEEK.  The  Hebrew  word  hhatzir, 
rendered  "leeks,"  (Num.  xviii.  5/) 
"  grass,"  (1  Kings  xviii.  5 ;  Job  xL 
15;  Ps.  civ.  14,)  and  "herb/*  (Job  viii. 
12,^  generally  signifies /bocfyar  cattle, 
fodder.  It  is  supposed  to  designate 
the  trif^oneUa  fcmum  Gracum  or  fenu- 
grec;  an  annual  plant,  known  in  Egypt 
under  the  name  of  helbek,  very  much 
resembling  clover.  This  vesetable, 
when  fresh  and  vonng,  is  tied  up  in 
large  bunches,  which  the  inhabitants 
eagerly  purchase  at  a  low  price,  and 
which  they  eat  with  an  incredible 
greediness,  without  any  kind  of  sea- 
soning. It  is  also,  relished  by  the 
cattle. 

LEES.  The  Hebrew  w^ord  shema- 
rim,  rendered  "  lees,"  properly  signfies 
preserved,  and  refers  to  the  lees  of 
wine,  the  dregs,  and  also  to  wine  pre- 
served on  the  lees,  by  which  the  strenfl;th 
and  flavour  of  the  old  and  best  wine 
was  preserved.  (Isa.  xxv.  6.)  The 
term  "lees"  may  also  have  been  nsed 
to  designate  a  kind  of  preserves  of  fruit, 
esteemed  as  a  luxury  by  the  Hebrews. 
To  '*  settle  upon  one's  lees"  signifies  to 
be  on  guard,  t. «.,  to  maintain  the  pos- 
ition. (Jer.  xlviii.  U  ;  Zeph.  i.  12 ;  Pa. 
Ixxv.  9.) — See  Wxwb. 

LEGION.  The  chief  subdivision 
of  the  Roman  armv,  which  originally 
contained  8,000  infantnr.  In  the  time 
of  Augustus  it  consisted  of  about  6,000 
men  of  all  arms,  with  800  horsemen, 
as  the  regular  complement.  Each 
legion  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  or 
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regiments,  each  cohort  into  three  most- 
pies  or  bands,  and  each  maniple  into 
two  centuriesj  or  companies  of  100 
men  each.  The  term  "  legion"  is  nsed 
for  an  indefinitely  great  number.  (Matt, 
xxvi.  53;  Mark  v.  9 — 16;  Lid&e 
viii.  80.) 

LEHABIM.— See  Libta. 

LEHI==]a«7  bone.  A  district  on  the 
borders  of  Philistia,  written  fully  *'Ram- 
&th'lieh\**=height  or  hiU  of  the  jaw- 
bone.  (Judg.  xv.  9 — ^19.)  At  this  place 
Samson  slew  a  thousand  Philistines 
with  a  new  or  moist  jaw-bone  of  an 
ass.  Near  the  scene  of  action,  **  God 
clave  an  hollow  place  that  was  in  the 
jaw — properly  in  Lehi,  as  in  the  mar- 
gin— and  there  came  water  thereout," 
and  from  the  fountainSamson  quenched 
his  thirst.  Some  identify  it  with  Beit- 
Likiyeh,  a  village  near  the  upper  Beth- 
horon. — See  Eu-Hakkore. 

LEMUEL  =  created  of  God  A 
prince  to  whom  his  mother  addressed 
the  prudential  maxims  contained  in 
Prov.  xxxi.  2 — ^9. 

LEND.— See  Pledge. 
.  LENTILES.  The  Hebrew  word  odb- 
shim,  rendered  "lentiles,"  denotes  the 
enmm  lens,  a  kind  of  pulse  resembling 
small  beans,  called  by  the  Arabs  ados* 
Tbey  are  dressed  in  the  same  manner 
OS  beans,  dissolving  easily  into  a  mass, 
and  making  a  pottage  of  a  red  or  cho^ 
colate  colour,  much  esteemed  in  Egypt 
and  western  Asia.  (Gen.  xxv.  29 — 84 ; 
2  Sam.  xvii.  28;  xxviii.  11.)  They  were 
occasionally  used  in  bread.    (Ezek. 

iv.90 

LEOPARD.  The  Hebrew  word 
ncutier  signifies  spotted,  speckled,  hence 
used  as  the  name  of  the  *'  leopard"  or 
panther,  a  fierce  animal  of  the  feline 
genus;  whose  hide  is  of  a  velluwish 
colour,  thickly  and  beautifully  dotted 
with  black  spots.  Leopards  are  still 
seen  in  Lebanon,  and  other  mountains 
of  Syria.  (Sol.  Songiv.  8.)  The  Syrian 
leopard  is  considerably  below  the 
stature  of  the  lioness,  but  very  heavy 
in  proportion  to  its  bulk.  The  pro^ 
phets  allude  to  its  manner  of  watching 
for  its  prey ;  (Jer.  v.  6 ;  Hos.  xiii,  7;) 
its  fleetness ;  (Hab.  i.  8;)  its  fierceness 
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andcmelty.  (Isa.  xi.  6.)  The  'leo- 
pard" is  the  sjmbol  of  ^exander  and 
the  Greek  empire ;  the  "  four  heads" 
denoting  dominion  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world.    (Dan.  vii.  6.) 

LEPROSY^  A  <;ntaneou6  disease, 
of  which  there  seems  to  hare  been 
several  varieties,  which  were  prevalent 
among  the  Hebrews.  It  was  found  in 
their  persons — ^in  their  garments, — in 
the  warp  and  in  the  woo^—in  the  skins 
of  animals — ^in  the  mortar,  and  even 
in  the  stones  of  their  honsesw  The 
predominent  form  was  the  appearance 
of  large  white  spots,  which  covered 
either  the  entire  body*  or  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  surface.  &nce  the  expres- 
sion, "  a  leper  white  as  snow."  (Ex. 
iv.  6 ;  2  Kings  r.  1,  27.)  This  form  of 
the  disease  is  called  the  white-leprosy, 
and  also  l^n-a  Mosaica.  The  Mosaic 
code  prescribed  no  natural  remedy  for 
the  cure  of  this  disease ;  but  required 
the  affected  person  to  appear  before 
the  priest,  who  should  judae  of  his 
leprosy ;  if  it  i^[>peared  a  reu  leprosy, 
he  separated  the  leper  from  the  com- 
pany of  mankind.  Certain  sacrifices 
and  particular  ceremonies  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  purification  of  a  leper 
and  for  restoring  him  to  society.  (Lev. 
xiii.  1—46  ;  xiv.  1—32.)  It  is  not  un- 
likdy  that  the  leprosy,  uke  some  other 
skin  diseases,  was  contageou*;  hence 
the  exclusion  of  the  leper  from  society 
for  sanitary  reasons.  It  was  sometimes 
inflicted  as  a  judgement ;  as  in  the  case 
of  Miriam ;  (Num.  xii.  10 ;)  Gehaai, 
(2  Kings  V.  27;)  and  Uzziah.  (2  Chron. 
xxvi.  16 — 23.)  Dr.  Robinson,  when 
at  Jemaalem,  saw  some  miserable 
hovels,  inhabited  by  persons  called 
leprous.  Ho  says,  "whether  their 
disease  is  or  is  not  the  leprosy  of 
Scripture,  I  am  unable  to  affirm  ;  the 
symptoms  described  to  us  were  similar 
to  those  of  ehphanticuis.  At  any  rate 
they  are  pitiable  objects,  and  miserable 
outcasts  from  society.  They  all  live 
here  togetlier,  and  intermarry  only 
with  each  other.  The  children  are 
said  to  be  healthy  until  the  age  of 
puberty  or  later;  when  the  disease 
makes  its  appearance  in  a  finger,  on 
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the  nose,  or  in  some  like  part  of  the 
body,  and  gradually  increases  so  long 
as  the  victim  survives.  They  were 
said  often  to  live  to  the  age  of  forty 
or  fifty  years."  This  was  probably  a 
form  of  the  elephantiasis,  which  is  pre- 
valent in  moaern  Syria,  and  widely 
different  from  the  leprosy  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures.  The  crowd  of 
beggars  seen  near  Jerusalem  by  Dr. 
Thomson,  who  held  up  their  handless 
arms — ''sans  eyes,  sans  nose,  sans 
hair,  sans  everything,"  were  afflicted 
with  this  loathsome  and  appalling 
malady.  He  says,  "  The '  scab'  comes 
on  by  degrees  in  different  parts  of  the 
body ;  the  hair  falls  from  the  head  and 
eyebrows ;  the  nails  loosen,  decay,  and 
drop  off ;  joint  after  joint  of  the  fin- 
gers and  toes  shrink  up,  and  slowly  fall 
away.  The  gums  are  absorbed,  and 
the  teeth  disappear.  The  nose,  the 
eves,  the  tongue,  and  the  palate  are 
slowly  consumed,  and,  finally,  the 
wretched  victim  sinks  into  the  eaith 
and  disappears,  while  medicine  has  no 
power  to  stay  the  ravages  of  this  fell 
disease,  or  even  to  mitieate  sensibly 
its  tortures."  Among  other  miracles, 
the  Redeemer  cleansed  lepers^  (Matt. 
viU.  8 ;  Mark  i.  42 ;  Luke  v.  12,  13.) 
The  leprosy  in  clothes  may  have  been 
a  sort  of  mould  or  fungus,  corrupting 
the  air ;  or  probably  an  acarus  which 
fretted  the  garment,  and  was  contagi- 
ous. (Lev.  xiii.  47 — 59.)  The  leprosy 
of  houses  has  been  supposed  by  some 
to  be  an  incrustation  of  mural  salty 
which  injured  the  walls,  and  is  injurious 
to  health.  Others  think  that  it  was 
the  presence  of  animalculse,  which 
fastened  on  the  wall,  especially  if  the 
cement  was  mixed  with  sizing,  as  is 
now  done,  or  other  gelatinous  or  ani- 
mal glues.  It  was  undoubtedlv  con- 
tagious and  detrimental  to  health. 
(Lev.  xiv.  34 — 38.) 

LESHEM.— See  Laibh. 

LETHECH.  This  Hebrew  word, 
rendered  "  an  half  homer,"  occurs  in 
the  margin  of  Hos.  iii.  2 ;  and  signifies 
a  measure  for  grain. 

LETTER.  Epistolary  correspon- 
dence was  practised  in  periods  ox  the 


LET 


LEV 


most  remote  antiquity.  Letter-writ- 
ing is  noticed  by  Homer,  and  bj  Euri- 
pedes  as  common  in  their  day.  (Iliads 
z.  168—9;  Hec.  856;  Iph.  i.  35;  HippiL 
85.  6.)  The  letters  were  probably  in 
the  form  of  rolls,  and  were  often  sent 
open ;  sometimes  they  were  enclosed 
in  a  pnrse  or  bag.  (2  Sam.  xt.  14,  15 ; 
Ezra  Tii.  11 ;  Neb.  vi.  5.) 

LETTERS.— See  Writing. 

LETUSHIM  =  ^mnmered,  or  shar- 
pened. An  Arbian  tribe  descended 
from  Dedan.    (Gen.  xxr.  3.) 

LEUMMIM=:/>eo/>2M,  nations.  An 
Arabian  tribe  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  the  AUumxaotai  of  Ptolemy. 
(Oen,  XXV.  8.) 

LEVI=a  lointW.  1.  The  third  son 
of  Jacob  and  Lean.  He  participated 
with  Simeon,  in  the  revenge  against 
the  Shechemites,  which  occasioned  the 

grophetic  denunciation  of  Jacob,  thet 
is  posterity  should  be  scattered  over 
all  Israel.  However,  the  Levites  were 
not  the  worse  provided  for.  (Gen. 
xxix.  34 ;  xxxiv.  25 ;  xlix.  5  —7.)  2. — 
See  BIatthbw. 

LEVIATHAN  =  the  wreathed,  or 
twisted  animal.  This  Hebrew  word, 
rendered  "  mourning,"  in  the  margin 
leviathan^  (Job  iii.  8,)  evidently  desig- 
nates the  crocodile.  So  also,  Ps.  Ixxiv. 
14  ;  civ.  26 ;  Isa.  xxvii.  21,  would  seem 
to  refer  to  this  saurian.  In  Job  xli. 
1 — 34,  the  general  description  of  the 
leviathan  agrees  well  with  the  crocodile. 
These  animals  are  found  in  the  Nile, 
and  other  rivers  of  Africa;  and  also  in 
the  southern  rivers  of  America,  and 
are  usually  called  alligators.  The 
crocodile  sometimes  reaches  thirty  feet 
in  length  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to 
the  end  of  the  tail;  though  its  most 
usual  length  is  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet.  It  is  endowed  with  great 
strength ;  and  the  armour,  with  which 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  covered) 
may  be  numbered  among  the  most 
elaoorate  pieces  of  nature's  mechanism. 
CrocodHea  still  exist  in  the  river  Zerka, 
north  of  CfEsarea. 

LEVITES.     The  descendants    of 
Levi,  through  his  sons  Gershon,  Ko-  I 
hath,  and  Merari,  who  were  chosen  by  I 
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God  instead  of  the  first-bom  of  the 
Hebrews,  for  the  services  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  temple.  While  the  sons  of 
Levi  generally  were  to  perform  num- 
erous services,  necessarv  to  the  public 
rites  of  religion,  •  and  therefore  were 
priests  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term. 
It  was  only  **  the  seed  of  Aaron  the 
priest  that  should  come  nigh,  to  pre- 
sent the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made 
by  fire."  The  high  priest  sustained 
the  highest  office  in  the  tribe,  and 
ranked  as  the  head  of  both  priests 
and  Levites.  (Num.  iii.  1 — 51 ;  iv.  1— 
49.)  The  services  of  the  Levites  were 
exacted  from  the  thirtieth  to  the 
fiftieth  year  of  their  age;  but  they 
commenced  the  less  difficult  duties  at 
twenty-five,  and  even  twenty  years  of 
age.  (Num.  iv.  3 ;  viii.  24,  25 ;  1 
Chron.  xxiii.  24,  27;  Ezra  iii.  8.) 
They  were  divided  into  classes ;  each 
class  waited  by  turns,  weekly  in  the 
temple.  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  1 — 32;  xxir. 
1—31 ;  xxvi.  17—20 ;  2  Chron.  xxiii. 
4 — 8.)  As  the  priests  and  Levites  had 
no  proper  inheritance  in  the  land,  God 
assign?^  for  their  habitation  forty- 
eight  cities,  with  their  suburbs.  (Num. 
iii.  1 — 16 ;  xxxv.  2 ;  Josh.  xx.  7, 9 ;  xxi. 
1 — 42.^  And  their  fellow- citizens 
were  Sound  to  provide  for  them  by 
tithes,  first-fruit  offerings,  and  parts 
of  beasts  sacrificed.  (Deut.  xviii.  1 — 
8;  xxvi.  12,  13.)  Special  liberality 
and  charity  to  the  Levites  are  strongly 
enjoined  by  Moses.  (Deut.  xii.  18, 
19 ;  xiv.  27—29.)  In  return  for  these 
contributions,  the  Levites  were  to  be 
the  judges  and  magistrates  of  the 
land,  in  both  an  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  respect.  They  did  not  go  round, 
and  preach  and  teach  in  a  public  ca- 
pacity ;  but  it  was  their  business  to 
settle  and  adjudicate  all  controversies 
between  man  and  man;  to  declare 
the  law  in  all  cases  of  trespass  or  in- 
jury; to  decide  all  dubious  cases  of 
conscience  about  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies ;  to  give  counsel,  whenever  asked, 
about  anvthing  which  pertained  to 
duty ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  perform  the 
office  of  judges  and  of  reiigioos  and 
civil   monitors.    (Deut.  xvii.  8 — 10; 
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xxiv.  8 ;  Ler.  z.  10, 11 ;  2  Chron.  xix. 
8—11 ;  Ezek.  xUt.  23—31 ;  Mai.  ii. 
7.)  The  LeTites  are  seldom  mention- 
edfin  the  New  Testament;  and  when 
the  name  does  occnr  it  as  the  type  of 
a  formal,  heartless  worship,  without 
sympathy  and  without  love.  ^Luke  x. 
82.)  The  mention  of  a  Levite  from 
Cyprus  shows,  that  the  changes  of  the 
preyious  century  had  carried  individ- 
«als  of  that  tribe  also  into  "the  disper- 
sion among  the  Grentiles."  (Acts  iv.  86.)^ 

LEVlTlC\JS=relatingtotheLevite3, 
The  third  book  written  by  Moses ;  and 
frequently  cited  as  his  production. 
(Ex.  xl.  17 ;  Num.  i.  1.)  It  is  divided 
into  four  principal  sections:  1.  The 
laws  concerning  the  yarious  sacrifices. 
2.  The  institution  of  the  priesthood, 
and  the  consecration  of  the  high  priests. 
8.  The  laws  concerning  the  various 
purifications.  4.  The  laws  concerning 
the  sacred  festivals,  etc.  It  contains, 
also,  many  of  the  laws  by  which  the 
civil  department  of  the  government 
was  to  be  administered,  besides  many 
remarkable  prophecies.  The  general 
design  of  the  book  of  Leviticus  is  to 
make  known  to  the  Hebrews  theLevi- 
tical  laws,  sacrifices,  rites,  and  ordin- 
ances; and  by  those  "shadows  of  good 
things  to  come''  to  lead  the  Hebrews  to 
the  hope  of  the  Messiah ;  TGal.  iii.  4 ; 
Heb.  X.  1 ;)  to  regulate  tne  national 
life  in  all  its  bearings,  and  to  conse- 
crate the  whole  nation  to  God.  (1  Pet. 
ii.  9.)  And  it  would  appear,  from  the 
argument  of  Paul,  that  the  Hebrews 
had  some  idea  of  the  spiritual  meaning 
of  these  various  institutions.  (1  Cor. 
X.  1 — 4.)  Numerous  passages  of  the 
New  Testament,  especially  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  are  explained 
by  reference  to  this  book;  m  fact, 
thev  would  be  scarcely  intelligible 
without  it. 

LIBERTINES.  These  were  pro- 
bably Jews,  who  haying  been  carried 
as  captives  to  Borne,  and  there  freed 
by  their  masters,  had  settled  down  as 
residents  in  that  city,  as  'Rom&n  freed- 
mens  but  not  possessing  fully  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  Many  of  them 
were  accustomed  to  visit  Jerusalem. 
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(Acts  vi.  9.)  Instead  of  "Libertines," 
some  would  read  "Libyans,"  an  Afri« 
can  people,  like  the  Cyrenians  and 
Alexandrians. — See  Fbsbdom. 

LIBNAH=u;Astene55,  clearness.  1. 
A  city  in  the  plain  of  Judah;  an- 
ciently the  seat  of  a  Canaanitish 
king.  (Josh.  x.  29 — 31;  xii.  16;  xy. 
42;  xxi.  13;  1  Chron.  vi.  67.)  Its 
inhabitants  revolted  from  king  Joram. 
(2  Kings  viii.  22;  2  Chron.  xxi.  10.) 
In  the  time  of  Hezekiah  the  Assyrian 
king  Sennacherib  warred  against  Lib- 
nah ;  and  before  this  city  he  sustained 
that  dreadful  stroke,  by  the  immedi- 
ate judgment  of  God,  which  obliged 
him  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  to 
his  own  country.  (2  Kings  xix.  8 ; 
Isa.  xxxvii.  8.)  Van  de  velde  fixes 
the  site  of  Libnah  at  the  Tel,  near  the 
village  of  Arak  el  Menskieh,  Warren 
identifies  it  with  Jabneh.  Conder  pro- 
poses to  identify  it  with  Beit  Jibrin, 
where  are  ruins  which  show  that  it 
was  once  a  place  of  strength.  2.  A 
station  of  the  Hebrews,  in  the  wilder- 
ness.   (Num.  xxxiii.  20.) 

LIBNATH  =  clearf  transparent.  A 
small  stream  or  river,  called  more  fully 
"Shihor-Libnath"  =  stream  or  river 
JUbnath,  on  the  southern  boundary  of 
As  her,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
Sea,  between  Carmel  and  Dor.  (Josh, 
xix.  26.) 

LIBNl=tt;Ai7e.  1.  A  son  of  Gershon; 
(Ex.  vi.  17 ;  Num.  iii.  18 ;)  his  descend- 
ants were  called  "Libnites."  (Num.  iii. 
21 ;  xxvi.  68.)  2.  A  son  of  Mahli,  a 
Merarite.    (1  Chron.  vi.  29.) 

LIBYA  =  a  dry  or  thirsty  region. 
This  name,  in  its  widest  sense,  was 
used  b^  the  Greeks  to  denote  the  whole 
of  Afnca.  Among  the  Hebrews,  the 
"Lehabim"==/?anies  or  fiery ^  (Gen.  x. 
13,)  the  "Lubims,"  (2  Chron.  xii.  3; 
XVI.  8,)  the  "Lubim,"  (Nah.  iii.  9,)  and 
the  "Libyans,"  (Dan.  xi.  43,)  were 
properly  considered  a  people  of  Egyp- 
tian origin.  "  Phut,"  which  designates 
another  people,  is  also  incorrectly 
rendered  "Libyans."  The  Libyans 
were  evidently  the  same  as  the  Kebu 
or  Lahu  of  the  ancient  inscriptions. 
Properly  Libya  was  a  region  of  northern 
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objects  in  nature,  la  tlie  flower  alluded 
to  in  Sol.  Song  ii.  1,  2  ;  Hos.  xiv.  6  ; 
Matt.  vi.  28,  29.  Others  have  con- 
sidered the  JxioKrion  montanum^  a  plant 
allied  to  the  amaryliiSf  of  yerj  great 
beauty,  with  a  slender  stem,  and  clus- 
ters of  the  most  delicate  yiolet  flowers, 
to  bo  the  flower  alluded  to.  Others, 
again,  have  preferred  the  LUium  thai- 
cedonicumt  or  scarlet  martagon  lily, 
sometimes  called  Turk's  cap,  with  its 
turban-like  flowers,  of  a  brilliant  red. 
This  flower,  which  is  also  found  in 
brilliant  profusion  in  Palestine,  may 
be  referred  to  in  Sol.  Song  !▼.  5 ;  y. 
13 ;  tI.  3.  The  ornaments  of  "  lily- 
work,"  the  symbol  of  holiness,  men- 
tioned as  decorating  the  columns  of 
the  Temple,  are  supposed  by  some 
scholars  to  hare  been  lotus-formed;  for 
the  lotus  resembles  the  lily,  and  it  was 
frequently  used  in  Egypt  to  decorate 
the  head-pieces  of  columns.  (1  Kings 
Til.  19,  22  ;  2  Chron.  iv.  6.) 

LIME.  A  rery  prevalent  ingredi- 
ent in  rocks,  and,  combined  with  car- 
bonic acid,  forms  marble,  chalk,  and 
limestone,  of  various  degrees  of  hard- 
ness and  of  every  variety  of  colour. 
Limestone  occupies  at  least  a  seventh 
.part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  is 
the  prevailing  constituent  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Syria;  and  occurs  under 
various  modifications  of  texture,  colour, 
form,  and  intermixture,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  limestone  consists  almost 
entirely  of  the  shells  and  coralline 
productions  of  sea  animals,  imbedded 
by  the  deposit  from  the  solution  of 
carbonate  of  lime  in  water.  Phosphate 
of  lime  occurs  in  so  many  animals, 
and  in  so  many  plants,  in  some  part 
or  other,  as  to  bo  regarded  by  eminent 
writers  as  an  Invariable  accompaniment 
of  life.  Indeed,  so  prevalent  are  organic 
remains,  in  limestone,  chalk,  and  other 
strata,  that  it  would  seem  that  there 
is  scarcely  an  atom  of  the  solid  ma- 
terials of  the  globe  which  has  not 
passed  through  the  complex  and  won- 
derful laboratory  of  life.  Lime  for 
cement,  was  anciently  obtained,  as  in 
modern  times,  by  calcining  or  burning  | 
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marble,  limestone,  chalk,  shells,  bonet, 
and  other  substances,  to  drive  off  the 
carbonic  acid.  (Ezek.  xiii.  10,  11 ; 
Isa.  xxxiii.  12.)  in  Am.  ii.  1,  it  is  'said, 
that  the  king  of  Moab  "  burned  the 
bones  of  the  king  of  E^om  into  lime;*" 
and  the  Rabbins  say  that  it  was  used 
by  the  conqueror  for  plastering  his 

Ealace.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  16.)  The 
[ebrew  word  sid^  rendered  "lime," 
in  the  passage  cited,  is  also  rendered 
"plaister."  (Dent,  xxvii.  2— 4.)  The 
Egyptians  generally  coated  their  sculp- 
tured figures  with  a  calcareous  com- 
position, in  order  to  prevent  the  final 
colouring  from  being  too  readily  iinbi« 
bed  by  the  porous  stone. 

LINEAGE.— See  Obkealoot. 
LINE.  A  cord  or  tape  to  measure 
with.  In  Josh,  xviii.  9,  we  find  an 
account  of  the  earliest  topographical 
survey  on  record,  and  it  proves  that 
there  must  have  been  some  knowledge 
of  geometrv  among  the  Hebrews ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  ac- 
quired the  art  of  measuring  land,  as 
well  as  numerous  other  arts,  from  the 
ancient  Egyptians  with  whom  they 
had  resided.  (2  Sam.  viii.  2 ;  Pa.  xvL 
6 ;  Ixxviii.  55 ;  Am.  vii.  17 ;  Zech.  L 
16 ;  ii.  1.)— See  iNHmrrAHCB. 

LIKEN.  The  Hebrew  word  had 
properly  signifies  *' linen,"  that  is, 
**  fine  twined  linen,"  the  product  of  the 
well-known  plant  flax.  All  thepriest's 
ofilcial  garments  among  the  Hebrews 
were  to  be  composed  of  fine  white 
linen.  (Ex.  xxviii.  42;  xxxix.  28; 
Lev.  xvi.  4 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  14  ;  Ezek.  ix. 
2 ;  xliv.  17 ;  Jer.  xiii.  1 ;  Dan.  x.  6 ; 
Rev.  XV.  6.)  The  Egyptians,  from  a 
remote  era,  were  oelebrated  for  their 
manufacture  of  linen,  cotton,  and 
other  cloths,  and  the  produce  of  their 
looms  was  exported  to,  and  eagerly 
purchased  by,  foreign  nations.  Tnosa 
who  have  merely  looked  at  the  rough 
cloths  in  which  the  mummies  were 
enveloped,  may  imagine  that  "  the  fine 
linen  of  Egypt,"  so  celebrated  in  Scrip* 
tnre,  was  of  no  finer  quality  than  our 
common  linen  sheeting;  Sir  J.  Q. 
Wilkinson  describes  a  piece  of  ancient 
Egyptian  fine  linen  which  contains  no 


les*  than  UO  tbreuls  in  the  varp  md 
110  in  tbs  woof,  to  the  inch  The 
fioeneiB  of  the  linen  in  Egjpt  was 
therefore  tronhj  ol  its  Tepnte  The 
Egyptian  word  ihtth,  rendered  line 
liaen,"  margin  lilk.  (Gen.  x  42  Cx 
xsfi  81  i  ixTti.  fl,  18  i  XX  39 
FroT.  xxxi.  22,)  was  b;  the  later  He 
hreiri  called  batt,  eUo  rendered  fine 
Imeni^  (1  Chroo.  iv.  21;  xt  27  2 
Chron.  iii.  14 ;  r.  12 ;  Est.  6  v 
16;  Ezelc  xxvii.  IG;)  both  term)  srs 
tranalated  b^ssia  in  the  Septnagint,  and 

?>peaT  to  hare  included  col  onjiibr  ct 
he  terms  eftm,  (Frov.  vii  16  )  and 
ladin,  also  seem  to  deaignate  1  nen 
nbile  the  term  pithteh  nas  emptojed 
like  our  "cotton,"  to  denote  (he  raw 
material.  (Jndg.  xt.  U.)  The  fibres 
of  ancient  Egyptian  linen,  examined 
by  the  microscope,  exhibit  a  jo  cted, 
cane-like  itmctara;  the  fibres  of  the 
cotton  examined  by  the  lame  nroceas, 
exhibit  ths  appearance  of  a  flat  and 
bordered  ribbon.  It  appear*  that  the 
ancient  Egyptian  factories  comb  ned 
linen,  wool,  or  hair,  and  cotton  n 
their  Fabrics,  made  at  the  same  Hme 
the  cloth  which  we  now  designate  us 
vioatseline  dt  laiat  I  It  wonld  appear 
from  the  monaments  that  men  and 
1,  as  well  as  boys  and  girift  were 


,  ...  .rs.     (1  Cbroo. 

Occasionally  the  moslin,  beantifnily 
dyed  and  patterned,  was  interwoven 
with  silver  and  gold  thread,  some 
specimens  of  which  can  be  traced  ap 
to  theearlyperiodof  Thotbmesl.,  and 
BTen  of  Osirtesan. — See  Weatino. 

LINTEL.  The  Hebrew  word  nuah- 
hoph,  rendered  "  upper  door  post,"  sig- 
nines  that  uAiVJi  ovtrliu,  hence  a  lintel 
of  wood  or  stone.  (Ex.  xii.  7.1  Th 
term  kaptor,  translated  "lintel,  ligni 
flea  as  in  themargin,  a  "  chapiter,  o 
"knop."  (Am.  ii.  1;  Zeph.  u.  li.) 
The  word  agil,  rendered  "lintel,"  (i 
Kings  vi.  31,)  and  "post,"  (Ezelc  xl. 
9;  xli.  8,)  seems  to  donots  the  whole 
door-case,  inclndinglintel,  poets,  tbresh- 
bold,  and  ornaments. 

ljmUS=JIac.  AChrislianatKome, 
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mentioned  by  PanI,    (3  Tim.  iv.  21  -) 


ABHjrlan  wliig^il  Uon 
LION  The  most  powerful  da  ng 
nd  mprassiTe  □(  all  cam  to  out 
□  mats  Thoagh  the  1  on  does  not 
ow  ex  at  n  Palest  ne,  there  t  ample 
er  dence  of  U  be  ug  very  common 
there  n  early  t  mes  The  Hebrens 
had  seteral  d  fFerent  names  for  the 
I  on,  express  ng  the  d  fference  n  ta 
age,  character,  etc.,  as  An,  or  Aneh= 
Ike  puUtr  in  pitea.  This  appears  to  be 
the  general  or  common  name  of  ths 
lion;  (1  Sings  x.  19,  20;  2  Kings  xTii. 
2S,  26;  Jer,  xlix.  19;  1.44;  2  Chron. 
ii.  16,  19;  Num.  xxiii.  24;  xxiv.  9; 
1  Sam.  XTil.  84,  8S,  37;  2  Sam.  xviL 
10;  xxiii.  20;  Mab.  ii.  11,  12;  ProT. 
xxTiii.l6;)  Qor=oruJ, whelp;  (Gen. 
xlix.  9 ;  Dent,  iixiii.  22  ;  Jer.  Ii.  81 ; 
Eiek.  xix.  2,  8, 6 ;  Nab.  ii.  12 ;)  Cephir 
=»A(rooy,  hence  a  young  lion;  (Judg. 
xiT.  6;  Pa.  civ.  il;  fror.  xix.  12-, 
Jer.  ii,  16;  Am.  iii.  4;)  beginning  to 
seek  prey  for  itself;  (Job.  iv.  10;  laa. 
T.  29;  Jer.  xxt.  38;  Mic  t.  8;)  and 
ferociODS.  (Fa.  xvii.  12 ;  xct.  IS ;  Isa. 
xi.  6.)  This  term  Is  also  Died  tropi- 
cally for  crnel  and  bloodthirsty  eno- 
mies.  (Ps.MxiT.ll;  xxxT.  17;lTiiL 
G ;  Jer.  ii.  16.)  Jehoahai,  king  of 
Judah,  ia  called  a  "yonng  lion,  taken 
in  a  pit"  by  his  enemies.  (Ezek.  lix, 
3, 4.)  Pharoah,  king  of  Egypt,  is  cal- 
led a  "yonng  lion,"  prowling  among 
the  nations;  (Ezek.  xxzii.  2;)  it  U 
1  alto  osed  of  the  young  princes  or  war- 
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rion  of  a  state.  CKtek,  xxxriii.  IS ; 
Kab.  ii.  13.)  Sbahhal^Mti  roarer. 
f  Job  !▼.  10 ;  X.  16;  xzviiL  8 ;  P8»  xci. 
13;  FroY.  xzvi  13;  Hos.  ▼.  14;  xiii. 
7.)  JjaMh^finHf  atnmg.  (Job.  iv.  11; 
Isa.  xzx.  6;  Proy.  xxx.  80.)  Labia = 
lowiaff,  roaring,  hence  lioness.  (Gen. 
xliz.9;  Nam.  xxiv.  9;  Dent,  xxxiii*. 
20;  Ps.  hrii.  4;  Isa.  r.  29;  xxx.  6; 
Nah.  ii.  11 ;  Job  iv.  11 ;  xxxviii.  89; 
£zek.  xix.  2.)  In  Job  xxviii.  8,  the 
Hebrew  words  lent  diahhaiz,  rendered 
"the  lion's  whelps/'  properly  sij^fy 
^sons  of  pride,"  and  are  applied  to  the 
larger  beasts  of  prej,  as  the  lion,  le- 
riathan,  etc.  In  Babjlon  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  cnstom  to  throw  offen- 
ders to  be  devoured  by  lions  kept  in 
dens  for  that  purpose.  (Dan.  vi.  7 — 
28.)  A  lion  ia  the  symbol  of  royalty 
and  power.  Thus  the  tribe  of  Judah 
is  styled  a  ''lion's  whelp,"  and  is  com- 
pared to  a  lion  or  lioness  oonching, 
whom  no  one  dares  toxonse.  (Oen. 
xlix.  9.)  So  our  Lord,  who  sprang 
from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  (Heb.yii.  14,) 
is  called  "the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah."  In  Dan.  yii.  4,  the  lion  with 
the  wings  of  an  eagle,  is  the  symbol  of 
the  OhflldsBO-Babylonian  empire ;  and 
its  win^  plucked  may  denote  the 
moderation  of  Nebuchaonezsar,  after 
his  malady  and  restoration.  In  2  Tim. 
iy.  17,  "  the  lion  "  is  probably  an  allu- 
sion to  the  emperor  Nero.  The  "  roar- 
ing lion,"  on  accoimt  of  its  rapacity, 
is  a  fit  emblem  of  satan.  (1  Pet.  y.  8.) 
LIP.  This  word  is  nsed  lor  lan- 
guage or  pronunciation .  (Gen.  xi.  1 ; 
Isa.  xix.  18,  margin.)  "A  man  of  lips," 
— ^full  of  talk,  a  babbler.  (Job  xi.  2, 
margin.)  "The  lip  of  truth,"— truth 
apoken.  (Proy.  xii.  19.)  "Undean 
lips," — polluted  by  sinful  wor^.  (Isa. 
yi.  fi,  7.)  "Burning  lips," — expres- 
sions of  malignant  passions ;  or  false 
professions  of  friendship.  (Proy.  xxyi. 
28.)  The  phrase  "  calyes  of  our  lips," 
signifies,  the  fruit  of  our  lips,  the  sacri- 
fice of  praise  to  Gh>d.  (Hos.  xiy.2 ;  Heb. 
xii.  15.)  "  Coyering  the  lip,"  or  chin, 
with  the  outer  nurment,  was  a  token 
of  mourning.  (Ezek.  xxiy.  22;  Ley. 
xiil  45.)  "  To  shoot  out  the  lip,"  is  a 
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mark  of  contempt  or  scorn.  (Ps.xjni. 
7.)  Lip  is  also  used  for  the  boundary 
of  a  country;  (Judg.  yii.  22;)  and  for 
the  coast  of  the  sea.    (Gen.  xxiL  17.) 


Sgyptiui  FftlAnqaiiL 

LTTTEB.  The  Hebrew  word  Uab, 
rendered  "litter,"  margin  "coaches,** 
may  designate  a  coucA,  9»dan,  or  nakM' 
quin,  as  being  light  and  gently  borne. 
(Isa.  Ixyi.  20.)  In  Num.  yii  3,  it  is 
rendered  "wagsons,"  properly  Utter 
woffffons,  drawn  by  oxen.  The  fiebrew 
word  ephirion,  rendered  "a  chariot," 
signite  i^  tedan,  litter,  a  portable  couch 
or  paRinquin*  (Sol.  Song  iii.  9.)  The 
litter  or  palanquin,  borne  on  men's 
shoulders,  was  in  use  in  ancient  Egypt, 
and  is  still  employed  in  one  form  or 
other  throughout  the  East;  and  we 
haye  ample  eyidenoe  diat  many  of  the 
luxuries  and  refinements  of  Egypt  were 
adopted  by  the  Hebrews. 

LIYEB.  The  Hebrew  word  cabad, 
signif^g  hectvttj  is  used  for  "the  liver," 
as  bemg  the  neavitst  of  the  viscera; 
just  as  the  lungs,  the  lightest  of  all,  are 
with  us  called  the  Kghu.  The  term 
ce6oJ  signifies  the  honour^  or  g^orjf  of 
any  one,  hence  it  is  nsed  poetically  for 
the  nUnd,  the  hecart}  it  is  rendered 
"honour;"  (Gen.  xlix.  6;  2b.  viL  5 ;) 
'* glory;"  (Ps.  xvi.  9;  compare  Acts 
iL  26;  Ps.  xxx.  12;  Ivii.  8;)  and 
"  heart."  (Ps.  cviii.  1.)  The  eapres- 
sions  in  Lam.  iL  11;  Job.  zvL  18; 
Prov.  vii.  28,  are  hyperbolical,  for  the 
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severest  mental  suffering.  Dirination 
was  practised  by  inspecting  the  condi- 
tion of  the  liyer  of  a  slain  anhnal. 
(Ezek.  xxi.  21.) — See  Heaat. 

LIZAHD.  All  cold-blooded  animals 
havine  the  conformation  of  serpents, 
with  nie  addition  of  fonr  feet,  are  caU 
led  lizards.  From  the  Tarions  Hebrew 
names  it  wonld  appear  that  several 
species  are  allnded  to ;  as  the  Utaah, 
perhaps  the  starry  lizard;  (Lev.  xi. 
dO;)  €oahk,  rendered  "chameleon,"  a 
very  large  lizard,  perhaps  the  akinkg 
(Ley.  xi.  80;)  izab,  rendered  *'the 
tortoise,"  the  Nilotic  lizard  or  waran ; 
(Lev.  xi.  29;)  semnuanith,  rendered 
"spider,"  a  species  of  spotted  lizard ; 
(ProT.  XXX.  28;)  anakahy  rendered 
"ferret,"  perhaps  the  lizard  called 
gecko ;  (Lev.  xi.  80 ;)  thinshemethy  ren- 
dered "mole,"  the  chameleon;  (Lev. 
xi.  80 ;)  and  hhamety  rendered  "snail," 
(Lev.  xi.  80,)  probably  the  sand  lizard. 
Lizards  of  different  species  are  ex- 
tremely abundant  both  in  the  settled 
country,  and  in  the  deserts  of  Syria ; 
the  ffround  and  the  walls  of  the  rained 
bniloings  are  often  covered  with  them, 
many  thousands  are  often  seen  glitter- 
ing nnder  the  snn. 

LOAVES.— See  Bee  ad. 

LO-AMMI  =  not  my  peopJejk,  The 
symbolical  name  of  the  son  of  Asea. 
(Hos.  i.  9.) 

LOCK.  The  Hebrew  word  rendered 
"lock,"  designates  a  boli  or  bar,  (Sol. 
Song  V.  4,  5 ;  Isa.  xlv.  2.)  The  doors 
and  gates  of  the  Hebrews  were  secured 
by  bars  of  wood  or  iron.  (1  Kinss  iv. 
18.)  These  were  almost  the  only  locks 
known  in  early  times ;  and  they  were 
furnished  with  a  lar^  and  clumsy 
key,  made  of  wood  with  pegs,  which 
was  applied  to  the  bar  through  an 
orifice  on  the  outside,  by  means  of 
which  the  bolt  or  bar  was  slipped  for- 
ward as  in  modem  locks.  (Judg.  iii. 
24.)  As  the  goyemor  usually  carried 
the  key  upon  nis  shoulder,  the  key  was 
the  recognised  symbol  of  government. 
(Isa.  ix,  60 

LOCUST.    A  well-known  vora- 
cious insect,    generally  about   three 
inches  in  length;    belonging  to  the 
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genus  ffrylU.  In  its  general  form  and 
appearance  it  is  not  unlike  the  grass- 
hopper. Locusts  seem  to  live  in  a 
sort  of  republic,  like  ants.  (Prov. 
XXX.  27.)  They  abound,  at  certain 
seasons,  in  various  countries ;  among 
which  are  Palestine  and  its  vicinity. 
There  are  several  Hebrew  words  ren- 
dered "  locust,"  which  may  designate 
different  species;  but  they  afford  nn 
no  clue  to  the  particular  species  in- 
tended by  the  sacred  writers.  The 
term  arbeh=a  multitude,  is  apparently 
a  collective  name  for  the  common 
"locust ;"  (Ex.  X.  4, 12, 13, 14, 19;  Lev. 
xi.  22  ;  Dent,  xxviii.  38  ;  1  Kings  viiL 
37  ;  2  Chron.  vi.  28 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  46 ; 
cv.  84 ;  cix.  23  ;  Prov.  xxx.  27 ;  JoeL 
i.4;  ii.  25;  Nah.  iii.  15 — 17;)  also 
rendered  "grasshopper."  (Judg.  vi. 
5  ;  vii.  12  ;  Job  xxxix.  20 ;  Jer.  xlvl 
28.)  Gob  =  creeper  y  probably  a  wing- 
less species  of  devouring  "locust;" 
(Isa.  xxxiii.  4  ;)  also  rendered  "grass- 
hopper," or  "green  worms."  (Nah, 
iii.  17;  Am.  vii.  1.)  Gazam=fAe  £&- 
vQurer,  alocust  not  yet  winged ;  also  ren- 
dered "  palmerworm."  (Joel  i.  4  ;  ii. 
25 ;  Am.  iv.  9.)  Hhagab=/Ae  hidtr  ox 
sexier ,  a  "locust,"  winged  and  edible; 
(2  Chron.  vii.  18;)  also  rendered 
"  grasshopper."  (Lev.  xi.  22 ;  Num. 
xiii.  88;  £ocl.  xii.  5;  Isa.  xl.  220 
Hhanamal,  rendered  "  frost,"  but  ap- 
parently a  specious  of  Itxmet,  (Ps. 
ixxviii.  47.)  Hhasil=/A€  devourer,  a 
species  of  locust;  rendered  "cater- 
piUar."  (1  Kings  vUi.  87 ;  2  Chron. 
vi.  28 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  46 ;  Isa.  xxxiii.  4 ; 
Joel  i.  4 ;  ii.  25.)  Hhargol=Me  kaper^ 
a  winged  and  edible  species  of  locust ; 
rendered  "beetle."  (Lev.  xi.  22.) 
Telek=M«/ee<fer,  a  species  of  locust, 
winged,  and  rough  or  nairy ;  rendered 
"caterpillar;"  (Ps.  cv.  84;  Jer.  Ii.  14 
— 27;)  and  "  cankerworm."  (Joel  i. 
4 ;  ii.  25 ;  Nah.  iii.  15,  16.)  Salam= 
the  consumer^  a  species  of  locust,  winged 
and  edible;  rendered  "the  bald  lo- 
cust." (Lev.  xi.  22.)  Tzelatzal=t&Au- 
2«r,  a  species  of  "  locust,"  or  stridulons 
insect  which  gives  forth  a  whizzing 
sound.  (Deut.  xxviii.  42.)  Onmany  oc« 
cusions  the  locust  has  been  employed 
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bj  the  AlraightyJo  chastise  mankind 
for  their  sins.  From  a  comparison  of 
Ex.  X.  4,  12,  18,  14,  19;  with  Ps. 
bcxYiii.  46,  47 ;  cr.  84,  it  appears  that 
Ho  less  than  foor  species  of  locusts,  the 
arbeh,  hhanamal,  hhasil,  and  yelek, 
were  employed  in  the  eighth  plague 
oftheEgyptians.  8oalsoinJoeli.4— 7; 
ii.  8 — II,  no  less  than  four  different 
species  of  locusts- are  mentioned,  as 
haying  been  employed  in  the  work  of 
devastation, — the  gazam,  arbeh,  yelek, 
and  hhasil.  Some  writers  understand 
Uie  description  as  a  symbolic  repre* 
sentation  of  inrading  armies,  as  in 
Bev.  ix.  2—12.  The  derastations  of 
the  locust  are  often  a  great  detriment 
to  the  argicnlturist ;  they  sometimes 
cross  the  country,  destroying  every 
thing  before  them.  A  few  jrears  ago 
the  army  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  extripate  them,  gathered  up 
no  less  than  65,000  ardebs,  each  equal 
to  five  English  bushels,  and  therefore, 
equivalent  in  the  whole  to  325|000 
bushels.  In  the  months  of  May,  June, 
and  July,  1865,  the  locusts  covered  the 
land  from  Gaza  to  the  Lebanon  and 
Beirut.  The  wheat  and  the  barley 
were  too  far  advanced  and  hard  for 
their  teeth ;  but  they  devoured  all  the 
herbs,  the  summer  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, together  with  the  leaves  and 
tender  twigs  of  the  trees,  except  in  a 
few  small  districts.  No  one  can  esti- 
mate the  damage  caused  by  these 
creatures;  and  when  they  are  grown 
to  a  certain  size,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 

2uer  or  resist  them;  they  come  like 
ights  of  birds,  darkening  the  air,  and 
the  destruction  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands seems  in  no  respect  to  diminish 
tlieir  numbers.  Still  the  locusts,  like 
every  creature  which  Ood  has  made, 
answer  important  purposes  in  the 
economy  of  nature;  by  clearing  the 
way  for  the  renovation  of  vegetable 
productions  which  are  in  danger  of 
oeing  destroyed  by  the  exuberance  of 
some  particular  species.  In  the  mean- 
time, lest  the  locusts  themselves  should 
multiply  too  fast,  they  are  exposed 
to  innumerable  causes  of  repression. 
They  are  followed  and  destroyed  by 
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the  Semermer  or  locust-bird ;  and 
afford  sustenance  to  various  tribes  of 
birds,  beasts,  reptiles,  etc. ;  and  as  they 
always  fly  with  the  wind,  vast  mul- 
titudes are  annually  carried  into  the 
sea,  where  they  perish.  Among  the 
Hebrews  several  species  of  locusts 
were  permitted  for  food.  (Lev.  xi. 
21,  22 ;  Matt,  iii,  4.)  Strange  as  this 
permission  to  eat  locusts  may  appear 
to  us,  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  several  nations,  both  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  anciently  used  these  insects  for 
food;  and  that  they  are  still  eaten  in 
the  East,  and  are  even  esteemed  a 
delicacy  when  properly  cooked* 

LOD. — See  Ltdda. 

IjODEBAR = no  jKuture.  A  town 
of  Gilead.    (2  Sam.  ix.  4, 5 ;  xviL  27.) 

LODGE.  This  word  not  only  de^ 
notes  a  place  for  passing  the  nighty 
but  also  a  hut,  erected  to  afford  shel- 
ter to  those  who  guarded  the  fields  or 
gardens  from  thieves,  or  from  wild 
beasts.    (Job  xxvii.  18 ;  Isa,  i.  8.) 

LODGING-PLACE.— See  Iwn. 

LOG=a  dtqif  cavity,  basin.  The 
smallest  measure  of  liquids,  contain- 
ing the  twelfth  part  of  a  hin,  or  a 
portion  less  than  an  English  pint.  (Lev. 
xiv.  10,  12,  21,  240 

LC^OS.— See  Word. 

LfllNS. — See  Gibdle. 

JjOlS=betlerf  A  Christian  matron, 
the  grandmother  of  Timothy.  (2  Tim. 
i.6.) 

LOOKING-GLASS.  The  Hebrew 
words  rendered  'booking-glasses," 
and  *' glasses,"  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8;  Isa.iii. 
28,)  have  no  reference  to  silvered 
glass,  but  properly  signify  mirrortf 
tablets,  plates  of  mixed  metal,  chiefly 
of  copper,  most  carefully  wrought 
and  highly  polished.  The  mirrors 
used  by  the  Hebrews  were  undoubt- 
edly like  those  of  the  Egjrptians  which 
are  found  in  the  Britisn  Museum. 
They  were  round  or  oval,  and  inserted 
in  ornamental  handles,  like  onr  hand- 
mirrors.  Many  in  the  East,  even  at 
this  day,  pour  water  into  a  vessel, 
which  they  use  for  a  mirror.  The 
brazen  laver  was  made  of  the  mirrors 
devoted  to  that  purpose,  by  the  Hebrew 
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women ;  though  we  need  not  suppose 
that  themirrors  were  the  only  materials 
used  in  its  formation.  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8.) 

LORD.  The  Hebrew  name  "Jehov- 
ah" is  generally  translated  Lord.  The 
word  ^dlt>nai="Lord,"  is  applied  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  as  the  Goyemor 
of  the  world ;  (Cren.  xyiii.  3 ;  xix.  18; 
Ex.  iy.  10 — 13;  Josh.  yii.  8  ;  1  Kings 
xxii.  6;  2  Kings  yii.  G  ;  xix.  23 ;  Job 
xxvlii.  28;  Isa.  yi.  8;  yiil.  7;)  and 
like  the  Greek  term  £ynos="  Lord," 
to  the  Messiah.  (Fs.  ex.  1 ;  Acts  x. 
36 ;  Rev.  xix.  16.)  The  Hebrew  word 
^<^n=:"Lord,"  is  also  applied  to  God; 
(Ex.  xxiil,  17 ;  Josh.  ili.  13 ;  Fs.  cxiy. 
7;)  also  to  a  king,  lord,  goyemor;  (Gen. 
xxxii.  4,  5 ;  2  Sam.  xiy.  9 ;  1  Kings 
iii.  17 ;  Isa.  xxyi.  13 ;)  a  royaJ  consort ; 
tl  Kings  i.  17, 18;)  to  a  father  ;  (Gren. 
xxxi.  85 ;)  a  brother;  (Num.  xil.  11 ;) 
a  husband ;  (Gen.  xyiii.  12 ;)  and  a 
master.  (Gen.  xxiy.  14—27  ;  xxxix. 
2—7.) — See  Jehoyah. 

LORD'S  DAY.— See  Sabbath. 

LORD'S  SUFFER.  This  ordinance, 
also  called  *Hhe  Lord's  Table,"  and 
"the  Communion  ;"  (1  Cor.  xi.  20;  x. 
16,  21 ;)  was  instituted  by  our  Sayiour, 
as  a  constant  memorial  of  His  suffer- 
ings and  death.  (Matt.  xxyi.  26 — ^28  ; 
Mark  xiy.  22=24  ;  Luke  xxii.  %  20; 
1  Cor.  xi.  23—25.)  The  institution  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  took  place  at  the 
close  of  the  passoyer-meal,  and  in 
connection  with  the  "cup  of  blessing" 
which  terminated  the  proper  meiu. 
(Luke  xxii.  17.)  At  the  paschal 
supper,  the  Hebrews  annually  comme- 
morated their  deliyerance  from  the 
bondage  of  Egypt;  but  the  Lord's 
Supper,  which  was  intended  to  super- 
sede the  Fassoyer,  was  to  commemorate 
the  deliyerance  of  all  mankind  from 
sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Hence, 
the  disciples  undoubtedly  understood, 
that  the  commemoration  of  His  sacri- 
fice would  bear  the  same  relation  to 
His  death  as  the  annual  commemoration 
of  the  Fassoyer  bore  to  the  sacrifice  of 
the  paschal  lamb,  slain  at  the  first 
institution  of  the  rite  in  Egypt.  At 
the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
nnleayened  bread,  and  probably  nn- 
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fermented  wine,  were  employed,  such 
as  were  commonly  used  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Fassoyer ;  as  at  that  time 
all  leayen  or  ferment  had  been  pnrg^ 
ed  away  from  their  houses.  (Ex. 
xii.  15—20 ;  xiu.  3—7 ;  xxiii.  16  ; 
xxxiy.  25 ;  Matt.  xxyi.  17—21  ; 
Mark  xiy.  12—18  ;  Luke  xxiL  7 — 15; 
John  xiii.  1—6 ;  1  Cor.  v.  6 — 8.) 
Hence,  in  our  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  so  far  as  significancy  de- 
pends on  the  symbols,  it  is  doubtless 
better  to  keep  as  near  the  original 
celebration,  both  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  administration  and  the  kind  of 
elements  employed,  as  may  be 
conyenient  and  ordinarily  possible. 
The  Redeemer  *'  took  bread  and  bless- 
ed," not  it,  but  God,  t.  e.,  "  gaye  thanks 
and  brake  it,  and  gaye  it  unto  them." 
(Matt.  xxyi.  26;  Luke  xxii.  19 ;  1  Cor. 
xi.  24.)  The  disciples  took  the  bread 
which  He  had  broken,  and  each  one 
broke  from  it  a  portion  for  himself, 
and  handed  the  remainder  to  his  neigh- 
bour for  him  to  do  likewise.  So  also, 
with  the  cup;  Christ  gaye  it  to  him 
who  lay  in  His  bosom,  t.  e.,  who  reclin- 
ed in  front  of  Him,  and  when  he  had 
drank,  he  handed  the  cup  to  his 
neighbour  for  him  to  do  likewise, 
until  they  all  drank  of  it.  Hence 
this  ordinance  is  called  the  commu- 
nion of  the  body  and  of  the  blood 
of  Christ.  (1  Cor.  x.  16,  17 ;  Acts 
ii.  42,  46.)  Blessing  and  consecra- 
ting the  elements  are  merely  Romish 
ceremonies,  unauthorised  by  the  word 
of  God,  and  not  practised  but  by  those 
who  pretend  to  transmute  the  bread 
and  wine  into  the  real  body  and  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  adyocates  of 
transubstantiation  ought  to  know  that 
the  words  **  This  is  my  body,"  simply 
mean  "this  aymholizts  or  represents 
my  body."  (Idatt.  xiii.  38 ;  compare 
Gen.  zli  26, 27 ;  Dan.  yii.  24 ;  1  Cor. 
X.  4  ;  Gal.  iy.  24  ;  Fs.  Ixxxiv.  11.)  If 
they  will  cling  to  the  literal  sense,  let 
them  do  so  throughout  the  passage. 
The  Redeemer  said,  **  This  cup,"  not 
the  wine,  "  is  the  New  Testament  in 
My  blood."  The  bread  is  no  more  the 
body  of  our  Lord  than  the  cup  is  tha 
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wine.    (Luke  xxii.  20 ;  1  Cor.  zi.  25.) 
The  Lntheran  idea  of  amsubstantiation, 
that  the  bodj  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
on,  in,  and  under  the  bread  and  wine, 
doeBnotmnchhelpthematter.   Indeed, 
consnbstantlation  is  the  twin  doctrine 
of  transnbstantiation,  if  it  is  not  the 
same   notion    expressed  in  different 
words.    The  notion  of  transnbstantia- 
tion  was  developed  in  a  corrnpt  age, from 
a  literal  interpretation  of  the  words  of 
Jesns :    "  For  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed, 
and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed ;"    just 
as  the  twin  notion  of  baptismal  regen- 
eration came  ont  of  an  attempted  literal 
interpretation  of  the  words,    **  Except 
a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  God."    In  the  Lord's  Supper 
Christ  is  present  with  the  faithful  com- 
municant,— not  in  or  witk  the  symbols. 
Though  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  per- 
petual   ordinance    of   the    Christian 
church,  and  ought  to  be  frecj^uently 
celebrated  by  the  faithful,  yet,  it  must 
be  observed  that  as  an  ordinance,  it  was 
not  designed  to  confer  grace,  nor  to  be 
in  any  way  the  especial  means  of  con- 
veying it   to  the  communicant.     No 
small  amount  of  the  religious  super- 
stition prevalent  in  this  country  at  this 
day  hais  arisen  from  the  notion  of 
Divine  grace  being  conveyed  in  Bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper.    The  cus- 
tom of  kneeling  to  receive  the  commu- 
nion was  unknown  till  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  was  adopted  by  the 
Romanists.     A   table-posture  is  the 
proper  mode  of  receiving  the  symbols 
of  the  Lord's  body,  and  of  showing 
forth  His  death  till  He  come  in  His  glory. 
LO-RUHAMAH    =    not   contpos- 
tiqnated.    The  symbolical  name  of  a 
daughter  of  Hosea.    (Hos.  i.  6,  8.) 

LOT  =  a  covering,  veiU  The  son 
of  Haran,  and  the  ancestor  of  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites.  (Gen.  xi. 
27,  28,  81 ;  xii.  6  ;  xiii.  1—13 ;  xvi. 
12, 16  ;  xix.  1—38  ;  Deut.  ii.  9 ;  Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  8.)  Lot  accompanied  his  uncle 
Abraham  from  Ur  to  Canaan;  but 
their  numerous  flocks,  and  the  quarrels 
of  their  servants,  rendered  a  friendly 
separation  necessary.  Lot  chose  the 
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fertile  plain  of  the  Jordan  for  his  pas- 
ture ground,  and  fixed  his  abode  in  the 
city  of  Sodom.    When  Chedorlaomer 
attacked    the   Fentapolis,    Lot  was 
taken  prisoner,  along  with  other  inha> 
bitants,  and  was  rescued  and  brou|^ 
back  by  Abraham.  On  the  destnictioa 
of  the  cities  of  the  plain.  Lot  and  his 
two  daughters  escaped  with  their  lives» 
but  his  wife,  looking  back,  perhans 
lingering  behind  the  rest,  was  suddenly 
involved  in  destruction,  and  she  '*  be^ 
came  a  pillar  of  salt."    (2  Pet.  ii.  7, 8 ; 
Lukexvii.28,29.)   Josephns,  Clement 
of  Rome,  and  Ireniens,  mention  the 
pillar  of  salt  as  existing  in  their  day. 
The  mass  of  rock-salt  stiU  existing  on 
the  mountain  called  Usdum,  at  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  may   have   been   the   basis  ol 
the  ancient  tradition.    In  1848,  Lieut. 
Lynch  examined  this  pillar.    He  says, 
*'  Soon  after,  to  our  astonishment,  we 
saw  on  the  eastern  side  of  Usdnm,  one 
third  the  distance  from  its  north  ex- 
treme, a  lofty,  round  pillar,  standing 
apparently  detached  from  the  general 
mass,  at  the  head  of  a  deep,  narrcyw, 
and  abrupt  chasm.    We  found  the  pil- 
lar to  be  of  solid  salt,  capped  with  car- 
bonate of  lime,  cylindrical  in  front 
and  4>yramidical  behind.    The  vpp€r 
or  rounded  part  is  about  for^  feet 
high,  resting  on  a  kind  of  oval  pe- 
destal, from  forty  to  sixty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Sea.    Il  sUgfatlr  de- 
creases in  size  upwards,  crumbles  at 
the  top,  and  is  one  entire  mast  of 
crystallisation.     A  prop  or  bnttrees 
connects  it  with  the  mountain  behind, 
and  the  whole  is  covered  with  debns 
of  a  light  stone  colour.    Its  peculiar 
shape  is  doubtless  attributable  to  the 
action  of  the  winter  rains."     How- 
ever, "a  etatue  or  pillar  of  salt,"    is 
not  demanded  by  the  words  in  Qen. 
xix.  26.    As  the  term  ^salt,"  is  fre- 
quently used  as  a  symbol  of  perpetuitjf ; 
(Kum.  xviii.  19 ;  2  Chron.  xiii.  5  ;)   so 
**  a  pillar  of  salt  "  merely  conveys  the 
idea,  that  in  her  sudden  destruction 
she  became  a  perpetual  memoruU,  of 
the  sad  consequences  of  disobedience, 
a  monument  or  example  of  the  Divine 
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displeasnre  to  subsequent  generations. 
(Luke  xvii.  32.) 

JjOTAJS =covering,    A  son  of  Seir. 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  20, 29 ;  1  Chron.  L  38. 89.) 

LOTS.  The  Hebrew  word  gorcOy 
signifies  a  small  stone,  as  nsed  in 
casting  lots ;  (Josh.  xix.  1 ;  1  Sam. 
xir.  41 ;  Jon.  i.  7 ;  Acts  i.  26 ;)  hence 
also  a  method  nsed  to  determine  cases 
or  preferences.  "  The  lot,"  ».  «.,  the 
pebble,  "  is  cast  into  the  lap,"  properly 
into  the  bosom  of  an  nm  or  yase. 
(Prov.  xvi.  33.)  The  decision  by  lot 
was  often  resorted  to  among  the  He- 
brews, bnt  always  with  the  strictest 
reference  to  the  interposition  of  God; 
as  in  the  division  of  the  land  among 
the  tribes ;  (Num.  xxvi.  55 ;  xxxiii.  54 ;) 
the  selection  of  the  scape  goat ;  (Ley. 
xyi.  8,.  9;)  and  the  classes  of  the 
priests  and  Leyites.  (1  Chron.  xxiy. 
5.)  Property  was  divided  in  the  same 
way.  (Ps.  xxii.  18 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  35 ; 
Ezek.  xxiy.  6 ;  Joel  iii.  3.)  The  term 
'*lot "  is  also  used  for  Aportioriy  or  in- 
ker itaticB;  (Josh.  xy.  1;  Judg.  i.  3; 
Ps.  cxxy.  3  ;  Isa.  xvii.  14 ;  Ivii.  6 ; 
Acts  viii,  21 ;)  also  for  portion,  or 
destiny^  as  assigned  to  men  from  God. 
(Ps.  xvi.  6 ;  Dan.  xii.  13 ;  Eev.  xx.  6.) 

LOVE.  Perfect  benignity  is  not 
merely  an  attribute  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  bnt  also  the  character  of  the 
Tery  essence  of  His  nature.  His  es- 
sentia], intellectual  love,  in  its  infinite, 
overflowing  fulness,  and  substantial 
goodness,  is  placed  before  us  in  two 
words — i^J^^  B°d  Love,  (  John  i.  5  : 
iv.  16.)  His  universal,  impartial,  and 
unmerited  love,  is  exemplified  in  all 
the  phenomena  of  creation  ;    but  es- 

Secially  in  the  redemption  of  fallen 
umanity  by  Christ  Jesus.  (John  iii. 
16;  Rom.  v.  8;  Eph.  iii.  10;  1  John 
iii.  16 ;  iv.  19.)  The  love  of  God, 
according  to  the  different  ways  in 
which  it  is  expressed  towards  His 
creatures,  assumes  the  form  of  bene- 
volence, complacency,  pity,  mercy, 
forbearance,  or  patience;  and  is  al- 
ways exercised  in  harmony  with  His 
wisdom  and  justice.  (Ps.  xxxvi.  7; 
ciii.  13;  cxxxvi.  1;  Rom.  ii.  4;  xv.  5.) 
Love  to  God  is  the  attachment  of  the 
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affections  to  Him ;  and  in  its  perfee 
exercise  is  comprehended  the  whole 
of  our  duty  to  Crod  and  our  fellow 
creatures.  (Matt.  xxii.  27 — 40.)  Love 
to  God  is  essential  to  true  obedience. 
(John  xiv.  15.)  Bnt  love  to  God 
cannot  be  fully  exercised  so  long  as 
we  are  sensible  of  His  wrath.  (1  John 
iv.  17,  18.)  Hence  no  man  can  love 
God  supremely,  but  as  His  character 
is  unfolded  in  the  cross  of  Christ:  (1 
John  iii.  16:)  **  We  love  Him  because 
He  first  loved  us."  (1  John  iv.  19.) 
The  inward  sense  of  GU>d'8  personal 
love  to  the  believer  in  Christ,  revealed 
to  him  by  the  witness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  the  foundation  and  spring  of 
his  affection.  "  Love  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law ;"  and  every  action  which 
has  not  this  for  its  principle  fails  of 
accomplishing  the  precepts  which  are 
obligatory  upon  us.  (Kom.  xiii.  8— 
10 ;  Gal.  v.  14  ;  James  ii.  8.)  Love 
is  the  greatest  of  all  graces ;  (1  Cor. 
xiii.  1 — ^13 ;  1  Tim.  1 — 5 ;)  and  is  ac* 
counted  of  such  importance,  that  with- 
out it  every  other  attainment  is  of  no 
avail.  True  religion  is  love  to  God ; 
and  true  morality  is  love  to  our  fellow 
creatures.  (I  John  iii.  14, 17;  iv.  20, 
21 ;  Eph.  vi.  18  ;  Rom.  xv.  1,  2 ;  GaL 
vi.  2  ;  1  Pet.  i.  22.) 

LUBIM,— See  Libta. 

LUCAS.— See  Luke. 

LUCIFER= light  hringer.  The  He- 
brew word  hilely  rendered  "  Lucifer,** 
properly  signifies  the  splendid,  or  bril- 
liant star,  i.e.,  the  morning  star ;  and 
is  evidently  applied  to  the  king  of 
Babylon.    (Isa.  xiv.  12.) 

LUCIUS  = /leminoii*.  A  Cyrenian, 
and  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  church 
at Antioch.  (Acts  xiii.l ;  Rom.xVi.21.) 

LUD=«fri/g,  quarrel  f  1.  A  son  of 
Shem,  whose  descendants  probably  are 
the  Lydians  in  Asia  Minor.  (Gen.  x. 
22;  1  Chron.  i.  17;  Isa.  Ixvi,  19: 
Ezek.  xxvii.  10.)  The  kingdom  of 
Lydia,  of  which  Sardis  was  the  capital, 
was  bounded  on  the  east  by  greater 
Phrygia,  on  the  north  by  ^olis  or 
Mysia,  on  the  west  by  Ionia  and  the 
JEgean  Sea,  and  on  the  south  it  was 
separated  from  Caria  by  the  Mseander; 
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bat  in  the  more  flouriBhing  times  of 
some  of  their  kings,  the  Ljdian  terri- 
tories were  far  more  extensive.  It  was 
once  under  the  dominion  of  CroBsns, 
the  wealthiest  monarch  of  his  age.  In 
the  time  of  the  apostles  it  was  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Boman  empire.  2.  A  son 
of  Mizraim ;  hence  the  name  of  a  people 
of  Africa,  perhaps  sprung  from  the 
Egyptians.  The  j  are  called  "  Lndim ;" 
TGen.  X.  13;)  rendered  "Lydians;" 
(Jer.  xlvi.  9;^  and  their  conntrj 
'^Lydia,"  which  should  have  been 
Ludim,  designating  the  people.  (Ezek. 
XXX.  5.)  The  Ludim  act  a  conspicuous 
part  on  the  ancient  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. Knobel,  in  his  register  of 
nations,  supposes  that  the  Horites,  the 
Bephaim,  Aaakim,  the  Amorites,  and 
the  Amalekites  belonged  to  the  race 
of  the  Ludim — ^the  descendants  of  Lud 
the  son  of  Shem ;  consequently  that 
they  were  not  Canaanites  descended 
from  Ham,  but  the  descendants  of 
Shem.  (Gen.  x.  22.^  This  may  be  true 
of  some  of  the  tribes  mentioned,  but 
not  of  them  all. 

LUDIM.— See  Lud. 

LUHITH  =  mods  of  tahkts,  i.e., 
hoarded  or  floored.  A  Moabitish  city ; 
probably  reached  by  a  steep  and  dim- 
cult  pass  through  the  wild  ravine. 
(Isa.  XV.  5 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  5.) 

LUKE =aaTave.  The  Evangelist, 
also  called  ^  Ijucas,**  appears  to  be  the 
same  person  who  is  called  by  Paul, 
"  the  beloved  physician."  (CoL  iv.  14; 
Phil.  24.)  Luke  was  probably  a  native 
of  Antioch,  and  resided  at  Troas  as  a 
physician.  He  may  have  been  of  He- 
brew descent,  though  living  as  a  Gen- 
tile— ^uncircumcised.  (Col.  iv.  10, 11.) 
The  Hebrew-Greek  style  of  writing, 
observable  in  his  productions,  suffi- 
ciently evince  that  their  author  was 
acauainted  with  Jewish  literature. 
Luxe  travelled  extensively  with  Paul; 
(Acts  xvi.  10—13 ;  xx.  6—13 ;)  and 
accompanied  him  in  his  last  journeys 
to  Jerusalem  and  Rome.  (Acts  xxi. 
1 — 17 ;  xxvii.  1 — 44.)  He  appears  to 
have  left  Rome  about  the  close  of  the 
second  year  of  Paul's  imprisonment. 
(Acts  xxviu.  80,  31 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  11.) 
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The  latter  part  of  Lnke*s  life  is  involved 
in  impenetrable  obscurity. 

LUKE,  €k>sPBL  OF.  This  Gospel 
was  written  in  Greek,  by  Luke,  pro- 
bably in  Palestine,  about  ▲.d.  CO. 
during  the  imprisonment  of  Paul  at 
CsBsarea.  That  it  was  written  by  the 
companion  of  Paul,  is  attested  by 
IreniBus,  Tertullian,  Clement,  Origen, 
Tatian,Epiphaniu8,  Jerome,  and  others. 
Both  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  were  dedicated  to  Theophilus^ 
a  distinguished  Gentile  Christian ;  and 
their  composition  sufficientlv  indicate 
that  the  author  had  receivea  a  liberal 
education.  The  diction  of  Luke  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
other  Evangelists,  though  it  is  consi- 
derably purer  and  less  Hebraised.  In 
the  proem  to  his  Gospel,  which  is  re- 
markably pure  Greek,  Luke  tells  Theo- 
philus,  that  '*many"  had  composed 
narratives  respecting  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  Jesus,  who  had  not  accu- 
rately traced  all  things  to  their  original 
sources.  Bat  this  remark  cannot  ftPP^y 
to  the  other  authentic  Gospds.  The 
narratives  of  the  '*many,"  to  which 
Luke  refers,  are  now  entirely  lost; 
for  when  the  four  authentic  Gospels 
came  into  general  use,  all  apocryphal 
documents  were  disregarded  and  for- 
gotten. The  Evangelist,  in  collecting 
materials  for  his  Gospel,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  accurately  tracing  all  mat- 
ters to  their  original  sources,  not  only 
had  frequent  opportunity  of  meeting 
several  of  the  original  eve-witnesses 
when  he  travelled  with  l^aul,  but  he 
also  carefully  examined  oral  tradition 
or  the  testimonv  of  eye  and  ear-wit- 
nesses, scattered  over  all  the  country 
of  Palestine.  He  also  diligently  ex- 
amined authentic  documents ;  and  also 
the  writings  of  the  **  many,"  of  which 
he  probably  made  a  careful  use,  inas- 
mVich  as  they  would  exhibit  much 
that  was  true  and  useful.  Luke's 
Gospel  contains  many  things  which 
are  not  found  in  the  other  Gospels; 
but  evervwhere  his  inte^ri^  is  unim- 

feachable.    Becent  criucaf  research 
as  produced  satisfactory  evidence  of 
Luke's  accuracy  in  his  notice  of  the 
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Roman  cotisus  in  Judea,  and  in  the 
acconnt  of  Ly sanias.  (Luke  ii.  1 , 2 ;  iii. 
1.)  The  Grospel  of  the  heritic  Marcion 
appears  to  have  been  merely  a  mutilated 
and  corrupted  copy  of  Luke's  Gospel. 
— See  Gospel. 

LUNATIC  =  moon-struck.  This 
term  was  applied  to  those  persons 
afflicted  with  epilepsy,  or  with  fits  of 
morbid  melancholy,  etc.;  the  symp- 
toms of  which,  according  to  an  an- 
cient but  now  exploded  opinion,  were 
supposed  to  become  more  aggray&ted 
with  the  increasing  moon.  In  the 
New  Testament  the  diseases  referred 
to  are  ascribed  to  the  iuflaence  of  un- 
clean spirits,  demons.  (Matt.  ir.  24 ; 
XTii.  15 ;  Mark  ix.  17.)  The  instances 
of  madnaSf  or  deprivation  of  reason, 
mentioned  are  those  of  Saul,  (1  Sam. 
xvi.  14,)  Nebuchadnezzar,  (Dan.  iv. 
32,)  the  feigned  madness  of  David ; 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  13 ;)  and  the  damsel 
possessed  with  the  spirit  of  divination. 
(Acts  xvi.  16.) — See  Detils. 

LUZ  =  a/fnon<f-/ree.  1.  A  city  in 
the  district  of  the  Hittites.  Eusebius 
locates  a  place  called  Ltiza  three  miles 
from  Shechem.  The  ruins  near  the 
place  where  the  Samaritans  camp  for 
the  Passover,  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
visited  by  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Party,  in  1866,  are  called  "iuzoA," 
and  may  probably  mark  the  site  of  the 
second  Luz.  (Judg.  i.  22 — 20.)  2. — 
See  Bethel. 

LYCAONIA  =  wolf-region.    A  re- 

glon  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor, 
avingGalatia  on  the  north,  Cappa- 
docia  on  the  east,  Isauria  and  Ciiicia 
on  the  south,  and  Phrygia  on  the  west. 
It  was  separated  from  Phrygia,  and 
formed  into  a  Roman  province  by 
Augustus.  Iconium  was  the  capital. 
This  region  is  now  called  Karamania. 
(Acts  xiv.  1,  6,  11.) 

LYCIA=i(?o(/isA?  A  province  on 
the  south-west  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
having  Pamphylia  on  the  east,  Phry- 
gia on  the  north,  Caria  on  the  west, 
and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south. 
(Acts  xxi.  1 ;  xxvii.  5.)  In  the  time 
of  Claudius,  I>cia  was  made  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Koman  empire.  This 
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fertile  region  now  forms  that  part  of 
Anatolia  embraced  between  the  bays 
of  Macri  and  Satalia. 

LYDDA=stnye,  quarrel  A  town 
a  few  miles  east  of  Joppa,  on  the  road 
to  Jerusalem.  It  was  built  by  the 
Benjamites ;  and  bore  in  Hebrew  the 
name  "  Lod"=a«ri/e.  (1  Chron.  viii. 
12 ;  Ezra  ii.  3 ;  Neh.  vii.  37 ;  x.  36 ; 
Acts  ix.  32 — 38.)  Lydda  was  called 
W  the  Romans  Diospolis=the  city  of 
Jupiter.  It  now  exists  as  a  consider- 
able and  flourishing  village  under  its 
ancient  name,  Lud.  Dr.  Porter  says, 
'*  Olive  groves  encircle  it,  and  stretch 
far  out  over  the  surrounding  plain, 
and  their  dusky  hue  is  relieved  here 
and  there  by  the  brighter  foliage  of 
the  apricot  and  mulberry ;  while,  near 
the  houses,  vines  are  seen  creeping 
over  garden  walls  and  clambering  up 
the  great  gnarled  trunks  and  branches 
of  walnut  trees."  The  celebrated  saint 
and  martyr  St.  George,  is  said  to  have 
been  born  here,  in  the  third  century. 

LYDIA =r6^on  of  strife.  1.  A  wo- 
man of  Thyatira,  who  dwelt  in  the 
city  of  Philippi.  She  appears  to  have 
been  a  Jewish  proselyte,  and  was  pro- 
bably the  first  European  converted  to 
the  Christian  faith  under  Paul's  minis- 
try f  Acts  xvi.  14 — 40.)  She  is  des- 
cribed as  "  a  seller  of  purple,"  t.e.,  of 
purple-dyed  cloths.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  7, 
16.)  Some  suppose  that  Li/dia  is  not 
the  name  of  the  woman,  but  merely 
an  appellation  signifying  a  Lydian 
womaiif  from  the  circumstance  of  her 
native  place  being  in  the  province  of 
Lydia.    2. — See  Lud. 

LYDIANS.— See  Lud. 

LYING.  The  speaking  of  false- 
hood wilfully,  with  an  attempt  to  de- 
ceive. A  lie  is  a  breach  of  promise ; 
for  whoever  seriously  addresses  ano- 
ther, tacitly  promises  to  speak  the 
truth,  because  he  knows  that  the  truth 
is  expected.  The  punishment  with 
which  lying  has  been  sometimes  visited 
is  tremendous,  as  in  the  case  of  Ana- 
nias and  Sapphira.  (Acts  v.  1 — 11 ; 
compare  ReV.  xxi.  8.) 

LYSANIAS=/t6€rafor.    Atetrarch 
I  of  Abilene,  in  the  time  of  Tiberias 
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Cassar,  when  John  the  Baptist  entered 
npon  his  public  ministry.  (Lake  iii.  I.) 
^om  the  statements  of  Josephns,  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  grandson  of  a 
former  Lysanias.  The  first  Lysaaias 
was  pat  to  death  through  the  intrigues 
of  Cleopatra,  about  b.c.  34.  (Jos.  Ant. 
xir.  13,  3 ;  xr.  4. 1.)  The  second  Ly- 
sanias  was  tetrarch  of  Abilene  some 
sixty-five  years  after  the  murder  of  his 
ancestor ;  and  was  contemporary  with 
Herod  Antipas  and  Philip.  About 
AJ>.  88,  the  emperor  Caligula  gave 
to  Herod  Agrippa  the  territorv  of 
Philip,  and  added  likewise  Abilene, 
under  the  name  of  **  the  tetrarchy  of 
L^nlas."  ( Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  6.  10; 
XIX.  5. 1 ;  Warty  iL  11.  5.)  After  the 
death  of  Herod  Agrippa,  (Acts  xiL 
21 — 23,)  Claudius  gave  to  they.onnger 
Agrippa  a  portion  of  his  faUier's  ter- 
ritories, including  the  tetrarchy  of  Ly- 
sanias.  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  7. 1 ;  IVarSf  iL 
12.  80 — Bee  Abilene. 

LYSIAS. — See  Claudius  Ltbias. 

LYSTRA=/*6craa'on.  A  city  of  Ly- 
caonia  in  Asia  Minor,  chiefly  celebra- 
ted for  the  miraculous  cure  ot  a  cripple, 
which  led  the  Lycaonians  to  suppose 
that  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  gods 
come  down  to  them  in  the  likeness  of 
men.  (Acts  xiv.  6 — 21.)  Timothy 
appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Lys- 
tra.  (AcU  xvi.  1—3  ;  2  Tim.  iu.  11.) 
Hamilton  locates  Lystra  at  Bin-lir- 
Kilissi  =  the  '*  Thousand  and  one 
Churches,"  at  the  eastern  base  of  Kara- 
dagh,  where  are  numerous  ruins.  Arun- 
deU  supposes  the  ruins  may  be  found 
at  JTora-Ausar^"  Black  Castle."  Kin- 
nier,  says  of  this  region :  "  The  coun- 
try extending  towards  the  Gulf  of 
Maeri  is  covered  with  the  rains  of 
ancient  towns." — See  Dbrbb. 


11 

MAACAH=com;)ref«ed^  enclosed.  1. 
A  small  kingdom  of  the  Cauaanites ; 
(Deut.  iii.  14 ;  2  Sam.  x.  6,  8 ;)  at  a 
later  period  included  in  the  district  of 
^'Syna-Maachah.  (1  Chron.  xix.  6.) 
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It  seems  to  have  extended  from  the 
fountains  of  the  Jordan  north-east  to 
the  plain  of  Damascus,  and  eastward 
to  Argob.  (Josh.  xii.  5 ;  xiiL  11, 13.) 
The  £strict  of  Beth-Maachah,  at  the 
western  base  of  Hermon,  was  indnded 
in  this  ancient  kingdom.  (2  Sam. 
XX.  14, 15.)  The  name  of  this  region 
is  also  written  "  Maachah ;"  (1  Chron. 
xix.  7 ;)  and  the  inhabitants  are  called 
<*  Maachathi ;"  (Deut.  UL  14;)  and 
"Maachathites."  (2  Kings  xxv.  23.) 
The  Geshuri  tes  were  probably  a  tribe  of 
the  same  stock.  (1  Chron.  iii.  2.)  2. 
The  daughter  of  Talmai,king  of  (xeshur, 
wife  of  David,  and  mother  of  Absa- 
lom; (2  Sam.  iii.  3;)  also  called 
'*  Maachah ;  (1  Chron.  Ui.  2.) 

MAACHAJI=eony>nessedL  1.  A  son 
of  Nahor.  (Gen.  xxu.  24.)  2.  The 
father  of  Achish;  (1  Kings  iL  39;) 
abo  called  "Maoch"=:6mu<-6aadL  (1 
Sam.  xxvii.  2.)  3.  The  father  of  Ha- 
nan.  (1  Chron.  xi.  43.)  4.  The  father 
of  Shephatiah.  (1  Chron.  xxviL  16.) 
5.  The  wife  of  Machir.  (1  Chron.  tIL 
15, 16.)  6.  A  concubine  of  Caleb.  (I 
Chron.  ii.  48.)  7.  The  wife  of  Gibeon. 
(1  Chron.  vilL  29.)  8.  The  wife  of 
Kehoboam,  and  mother  of  Abijah. 
She  was  the  ffrand-daughter  of  Absa- 
lom or  Abisfaalom.  (1  Kings  xv.  1,  2 ; 
2  Chron.  xL  20—22.)  In  2  Chrou. 
xiiL  2,  she  is  called  '^Michaiah,  the 
daughter  of  Uriel."  Her  mother  seems 
to  have  been  the  wife  of  Uriel  of 
Gibeah;  and  thus  Maachah  was  the 
daughter  of  Uriel,  and  grand-daughter 
of  Absalom.  (1  Kings  xv.  10 — 13.) 
9.  The  wife  of  Jehiel.  (1  Chron.  ix. 
35.)    10.— See  Maacah. 

MAACATHL— See  Maacah. 

MAADAI =omatnenf  of  Jehovah.  A 
son  of  BanL    (Ezra  x.  34.) 

MAA  DIAH = ornament  of  Jthovah* 
A  priest  iu  Zerubbabel's  time ;  (Neh. 
xiL  5 ;  also  called  "  Moadiah."  (Neh. 
xii.  17.) 

MAAIscompcmtowoa'ay.  One  of  the 
priests.    (Neh.  xii.  36.) 

MAALEH- ACBABBIM=:See  As- 

BABBIM. 

MAABATH=flicakM/nibce.  A  town 
in  the  moontains  of  Judah ;  (JosIlxt. 
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59 ;)  with  whicli  sonie  would  identifj 
the  minB  at  Katr-el-Mukreh,  eastward 
of  Hebron ;  others  near  xrBdj  Moghair. 

UAASElAR—workofJehotHih,  This 
name  in  the  original  is  written  with  a 
slight  yariation  in  three  ways.  1.  One 
of  the  Levites.  (1  Chron.  xy.  18,  20.)  * 
2.  One  of  the  priests.  (Jer.  xxL  1; 
xxix.  25;  xxxyiL  3.)  8.  The  father 
of  Zedekiafa.  (Jer.  xxix.  21.)  4.  The 
son  of  Shallnm.  (Jer.  xxxy  4.)  5. 
The  son  of  Adii^.  (2  Chron.  xxiii. 
I.^  6.  The  son  of  Ahaz,  slain  hj 
Zichri.  (2  Chron.  xxyiii.  7.)  7.  A 
roler  under  Utsiah.  (2  Chron.  xxyi. 
2.)  8.  A  goyemor  under  Josiah.  (2 
Chron.  xxxiy.  8.)  9.  A  son  of  Pa^ 
hath-moab.  (Ezra  z.  30.)  10.  The 
father  of  Azariah.  (Neb.  iii.  23.)  11. 
One  who  stood  by  Ezra  when  the  law 
was  read.  (Neh.  yiiL  4.)  12.  One 
who  instructed  the  people  in  the  law. 
(Neh.  yiiL  7.)  18.  One  who  sealed 
the  coyenant.  (Neh.  x.  25.)  14.  A 
man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Neh.  xi. 
5.)  16.  A  Benjamite.  (Neh.  xi.  7.) 
IG.  The  father  of  Neriah.  (Jer.  xxxii. 
12 ;  li.  59.)  17.  Three  sons  of  the  priests 
who  had  married  strange  wiyes.  (Ezra 
X.  18,  21,  22.)  18.  Two  priests  who 
assisted  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem.    (Neh.  xii.  41,  42.) 

MAASIAI=t0orib  of  Jehovah,  One 
of  the  priests.    (1  Chron.  xi.  12.) 

yLAATB=€xtemde(L  An  ancestor 
of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus.  (Luke 
iii.  26.) 

MAAZ=an^er.  A  descendant  of 
Judah.    ri  Chron.  ii.  27.) 

MAAZIAH =eonsolation  <^  Jehovah, 
1.  The  chief  of  the  last  of  the  twenty- 
four  families  of  the  priests.  (1  Chron. 
xxiy.  16.)  2.  A  priest  in  the  time  of 
Nehemiah.    (Neh.  x.  8.) 

M  ABN  ADEB  AL--See  Maohka- 

DEBAI. 

MACEDONIA=aii  ohlong  or  ex- 
tended region.  An  extensiye  country 
lying  to  the  north  of  Greece  proper, 
hounded  on  the  east  by  Thrace  and 
the  iEgean  Sea;  on  the  west,  by  the 
Adriatic  Sea  and  Blyria ;  on  the  north, 
by  Dardania  and  Mioesia:  and  on  the 
couth,  bjThessaly  and  Epirus.  The 
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kingdom  of  Macedonia  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Caranns,  b.c.  814. 
The  uninterrupted  series  of  victories 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  made  Mace- 
donia, in  a  yery  short  time,  mistress  of 
half  the  world.  The  extent  of  the 
empire  of  Alexander  is  described  un- 
der the  symbol  of  a  leopard,  having 
four  heads  and  wines ;  (Dan.  vii  6 ;) 
its  strength  under  uiat  of  a  he-goat 
with  one  horn ;  (Dan.  yiii.  5 — 8 ;)  and 
its  brilliancy  by  the  "  thighs  of  brass  "  of 
the  image  seen  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
(Dan.  ii.  32.)  Macedonia  was  conquered 
bytheBoman8B.c.l68.  At alater period 
the  Bomans  divided  the  whole  of 
Greece  into  two  great  Provinces,  Mace' 
donia  and  Achaia.  The  Province  of 
Macedonia  received  the  Gospel  before 
any  other  part  of  Europe.  (Acts  xvi. 
9—13;  zvuLS;  xix.  21,  22,  29;  xx. 
1—3;  xxviL  2;  Bom.  xv.  26;  1  Cor. 
xvi.  5 ;  2  Cor.  i.  16 ;  ii.  13 ;  vii.  5 ;  vill. 
1;  ix.  2,  4;  xi.  9;  Phil.  iv.  15;  1 
Thess.  i.  7,  8;  iv.  10;  1  Tim.  L  3.) 
Macedonia  is  now  included  in  the 
Turiush  province  Boumelia. 

MACaBASlA=putting  on  the  rohe 
or  cloak  f  One  of  David's  mstingoished 
captains.    (1  Chron.  xiL  18.) 

MACHBENAH.— See  Cabbok. 

MACHI=&ttme(f  or  smitten,  A  d^ 
scendant  of  Gad.    (Num.  xiiL  15.) 

MACHIB=so^  1.  A  son  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  and  father  of  Gilead.  (Gen.  L 
23;  Josh.  xviL  1 ;  1  Chron.  vii.  14— 
17;  Judg.  V.  14.)  His  descendants 
were  called  "Machirites."  (NnnuxxvL 
29.)  2.  The  son  of  AjnmieL  (2  Sam. 
ix.  4,  5  ;  xvii.  27.) 

MACHNADEBAI  =  what  like  the 
liberal?  A  descendant  of  Bani,  writ- 
ten "Mabnadebai"  in  the  margin. 
(Ezra  X.  40.) 

MACHP£LAH==0or/tbc,  double,  or 
perhaps  toinding.  The  name  of  the 
field  in  Hebron,  containing  a  cave, 
which  Abraham  purchased  of  Ephron 
the  Hiitlte,  for  a  family  burial  place. 
(Gen.  xxiii  17—20 ;  xxv.  9, 10 ;  xlix. 
:29-— 32 ;  1. 13.)  The  purchase  of  this 
property  is  the  first  legal  contract  re- 
corded in  history;  and  the  first  known 
interment  of  the  dead.    This  place,  in 
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Tfhich  were  deposited  the  bones  of  the 
patriarchs,  at  an  early  period  was  en- 
closed by  a  wall  and  other  bnildings. 
Dr.  Robinson  says,  "TheHarain,  or 
outer  structure  which  encloses  the 
mosk,  and  covers  the  cavern  of  the 
sepulchre,  evidently  belongs  to  a  hi^h 
antiquity ;  and  the  resemblance  of  its 
architecture  to  that  of  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  temple  at  Jerusalem,  seems 
to  point  to  a  Jewish  origin."  In  1862, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  obtained  permis- 
sion to  enter  the  mosk.  Dr.  Stanley, 
who  accompanied  the  Prince,  says  '*It 
was  clear  that  the  building  had  been 
originidly  a  Byzantine  church,  and 
that  it  had  been  converted  at  a  much 
later  period  into  a  mosk.  The  tombs 
of  the  patriarchs,  like  all  those  in 
Musselman  mosks,  do  not  profess  to 
be  the  actual  places  of  sepulture,  but 
are  merely  monuments  or  cenotaphs  in 
honour  of  the  dead  who  lie  beneath. 
Each  is  enclosed  within  a  separate 
chapel  or  shrine,  closed  with  gates  or 
railings.  In  the  recess  on  the  right  is 
the  shrine  of  Abraham,  in  the  recess 
on  the  left  that  of  Sarah,  each  guarded 
by  silver  gates.  The  shrine  of  Sarah 
we  were  requested  not  to  enter.  The 
shrine  of  Abraham,  after  a  momentary 
hesitation,  was  thrown  open.  The  so- 
called  tomb  consists  of  a  coffin-like 
structure  about  six  feet  high,  built  up 
of  plastered  stone  or  marble,  and  hung 
with  three  carpets,  green  embroidered 
with  gold.  Within  the  area  of  the 
church  or  mosk  were  shown  the  tombs 
of  Isaac  and  Bebekah.  They  are  placed 
nnder  separate  chapels ;  the  gates  are 
l^rated  not  with  silver,  but  iron  bars. 
The  shrines  of  Jacob  and  Leah  were 
shown  in  recesses,  corresponding  to 
those  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  but  in  a 
separate  cloister,  opposite  the  entrance 
of  the  mosk.  One  indication  alone  of 
the  cavern  beneath  was  visible.  In  the 
interior  of  the  mosk,  at  the  comer  of 
the  shrine  of  Abraham,  was  a  small 
circular  hole,  about  eight  inches  across, 
of  which  one  foot  above  the  pavement 
was  built  of  strong  masoniy,  but  of 
which  the  lower  part,  as  far  as  we 
could  see  and  feel,  was  of  the  living 
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rock.  This  cavity  appeared  to  open 
into  a  dark  space  beneath,  and  that 
space — which  the  guardians  of  the 
mosk  believe  to  extend  nnder  the 
whole  platform— can  hardly  be  any- 
thing else  than  the  ancient  cavern  of 
Machpelah.  This  was  the  only  aper- 
ture which  the  guardians  recognised. 
With  that  glimpse  into  the  dark  void 
we  and  the  world  without  must  for  the 
present  be  satisfied.  The  original  en- 
trance into  the  cave,  if  it  is  now  to  be 
found  at  all,  must  probably  be  on  the 
southern  face  of  the  hill,  and  entirely 
obstructed  b^  the  ancient  Jewish  wall, 
probably  built  across  it  for  that  rery 
purpose." 

In  1866,  the  Marquis  of  Bute  visited 
the  mosk  at  Hebron,  and  was  ap- 
parently shown  other  openings  into 
the  cave  than  those  seen  oy  Dr.  Stan- 
ley and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  says, 
"  we  next  entered  the  mosk ;  it  is  a 
very  large  and  lofty  building,  consist- 
ing of  a  naive  and  two  aisles.  The 
roof  is  groined,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
like  a  building  of  the  crusaders.  The 
columns  are  clustered,  the  walls  are 
pannelled  with  precious  inlaid  marble. 
The  whole  has  a  deserted,  dusty,  hand- 
some, solemn  look.  Immediately  to 
the  right  is  a  sort  of  tabernacle  over  a 
round  brass  boss  about  seven  inches  in 
diameter.  This  boss  was  unclasped 
and  thrown  back,  and  I  was  allowed  to 
kneel  down  and  peer  into  the  cave 
itself.  Down  through  this  hole  hung 
a  coarse  iron  lamp,  with  a  gloss  and 
two  flaring  wicks  which  shed  a  bright 
light.  This  light  fell  on  the  rough, 
rocky  floor  of  the  cave,  littered  over 
with  small  oblong  billets  of  white  pa- 
per, not  more,  I  should  think,  than 
twelve  feet  below  my 'face.  This  was 
the  most  interesting  place  in  the  Ha- 
ram.  The  columns  of  the  little  taber- 
nacle, were  of  polished  grey  marble, 
with  beautiful  whitey-ycUow  capitals. 
In  another  part  of  the  mosk,  just  west 
of  the  pulpit,  there  is  a  second  taber- 
nacle, like  the  one  over  the  hole  in  the 
cave,  covering  a  trap  door  in  stone  in 
two  leaves,  the  lesser  fastened  down 
with  iron  clamps.    This  is  the  door  of 
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the  caTe,  and  I  was  informed — from 
tradition — that  there  was  under  it  a 
stair  which  entered  the  cave  ahoat  the 
place  of  the  nearest  pillar.  From  here 
we  passed  down  the  west  aisle,  where 
was  another  piece  of  silver  and  mar- 
ble work,  and  left  the  mosk  as  we  had 
entered  it." 

MADAI=mtdeSb.  The  third  son  of 
Japheth,  from  whom  the  Medes  are 
supposed  to  have  descended.  (Gen.  x. 
2 ;  1  Chron.  i.  60 — See  Media. 

MADIAN.— &5e  Midijln. 

MADMANNAH=£/«njAt7?.  A  town 
in  the  south  of  Judah ;  (Josh.  xv.  31 ; 
1  Chron.  ii.  49 ;)  which  some  suppose 
to  be  represented  by  d-Minyay^  the 
first  stage  southward  from  Gaza. 

MADMEN=<2unaAt7/.  A  town  in 
the  borders  of  Moab.    (Jer.  xlyiii.  2.) 

MADMENAH=:<fun^At7/.  A  town 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Isa.  x.  31.) 

MADNESS.— See  Lunatic. 

MADON  =  contention,  strife,  A 
royal  cit^  of  the  northern  Canaanites. 
(Josh.  XI.  1 ;  xii.  19.)  Schwartz  iden- 
tifies with  Madon  the  village  with  an- 
cient ruins  called  Kefr  Menda,  about 
seven  miles  north  of  Nazareth,  but 
which  Dr.  Robinson  identifies  with  the 
Asochis  of  Josephus. 

MAGBISH=^aMenR^.  The  name 
of  a  place,  or  according  to  others,  of  a 
man.     (Ezra  it  30.) 

MAGDALA=<ou7er.  :Probably  the 
same  as  "Migdal-el  "=tower  of  God,  a 
city  of  Napthali ;  (Josh.  xix.  38  ;)  sit- 
uated on  the  western  coast  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  near  Dalmanutha,  and  not 
far  from  Tiberias.  (Matt.  xv.  39; 
Mark  viiL  10.)  For  '*  Magdala,"  some 
copies  erroneoasly  read  "Magada," 
and  **  Magadan.*'  It  is  now  called  el- 
Mejdel,  and  is  a  miserable  little  Mus- 
lim village,  amid  low  shapeless  mounds, 
but  beautifully  situated.  It  was  the 
native  town  of  Mary  Magdalene. 
(Mark  xvi.  9^ 

MAGDIEL  =praw«  of  God.  A 
prince  of  the  Edomites.  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
43 ;  1  Chron.  i,  54.) 

MAGI=^eaf,  powerful.  This  term 
was  used  as  the  title  of  t)ie  priests  and 
philosophers  among  the  Medes,  Per- 
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sians,  and  Chaldeans.    So  the  word 
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Rab-mag,"  (Jer.  xxxix.  3,)  used  as 
a  proper  name,  properly  signifies  the 
prince  Magus,  or  chief  of  the  Magi, 
In  Babylon  the  magi  were  known  by 
the  name  of  "  wise  men,"  and  "  Chal- 
deans." (Isa.  xliv.  25  ;  Jer.  1. 35  ;  Dan. 
ii.  12—27  ;  iv.  6,  18  ;  v.  7,  8,  11,  12, 
15.)  To  their  number,  doubtless,  be- 
longed the  ^*  astrologers  "  and  "  star- 
gazers  ;"  (Isa.  xl  vii.  13;)  also  the  "  sooth- 
sayers "  and  the  *' dream-interpreters." 
(Dan.  i.  20  ;  ii.  2,  20,  27  ;  iv.  7  ;  v.  7, 
11.)  The  magi  acquired  great  honour 
and  influence ;  they  were  introduced 
into  the  courts  of  kings  and  con- 
sulted on  all  occasions.  The  ele- 
vation of  Daniel  to  the  office  of  presi- 
dent, or  prince  of  the  college  of  the 
magi,  in  Babylon,  must  have  con- 
tributed to  make  this  peculiar  caste 
acquainted  with  the  Eiebrew  sacred 
Writings ;  and  to  awaken  the  hope 
of  the  Messiah  on  the  shores  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  (Dan. 
ii.  47—49 ;  iv.  34—37.)  The  magi  or 
"  wise  men,"  who  came  from  the  East 
to  salute  the  infant  Messiah,  evidently 
came  from  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
probably  from  Persia.  (Matt.  ii.  1, 
7, 16.)  We  are  constrained  to  admit 
that  they  had  a  revelation,  and  un- 
doubtedly took  the  journey  under 
Divine  influence.  They  were  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Gentile  world, 
doing  homage  to  the  Lord.  We  have 
no  evidence  that  the  magi  visited  the 
infant  Messiah  at  Bethlehem,  either 
before  or  after  the  presentation  in  the 
temple.  The  proper  mode  of  con- 
ciliation of  Matthew  with  Luke  will 
be  seen  by  taking  up  the  circumstan- 
ces in  the  following  order : — Jesus  is 
bom  in  Bethlehem;  (Matt.  ii.  1 ;)  after 
forty  days  the  presentation  of  Jesus 
takes  place  in  the  temple;  (Luke  ii. 
22 — 25 ;)  after  the  presentation  in  the 
temple  the  holy  family  returns  to  Na- 
zareth ;  (Luke  il.  39 ;)  after  some  time 
the  magi  arrived  in  Jerusalem,  and 
guided  by  the  star,  they  visit  the  in- 
fant Messiah  in  Nazareth ;  (Matt.  ii. 
11 ;)  the  magi  return  to  their  own 
country  by  another  route;  after  this 
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MAHER  SHALALHASH'BAZ= 
he  hasteth  to  the  tpoiL  The  STinbolical 
name  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Isaiah, 
prognostic  of  the  sndden  attack  of  the 
Assyrians  npon  Damascus  andSamaria. 
(Isa.  riii.  1,  3.) 

M  AHL AH = disease  A  daughter  of 
Zelophehad.  (Num.  xxvi.  33 ;  xxvii. 
1 ;  Josh.  XTii.  3.) 

MAHLI=ff»dt.  1.  A  son  of  Me- 
rari ;  also  caUed  **  Mahali."  (Ex.  vi. 
19 ;  Num.  iu.  20,  33 ;  1  Chron  xxiii. 
21.)  His  descendants  were  called 
*'  Mahlites."  2.  A  son  of  Mnshi.  (1 
Chron.  vi.  47 ;  xxiii.  23 ;  xxiv.  30.) 

MAHLON=stcil:.  AsonofEUme- 
lech.    C^nth  i.  2 ;  iv.  9, 10.) 

MAH0L=£2anan^.  A  man  whose 
sons  were  noted  for  wisdom ;  (1  Kings 
iv.31 ;)  apparently  also  called  **Zerah." 
(1  Chron.  ii.  6.) 

M  AID-SEBVANT.— See  Hato- 

MA1D. 

MAINSAIL.  The  Greek  term  or- 
teinon,  rendered  "mainsail,"  properly 
denotes  ihe  foresail  of  an  ancient  ship. 
(Acta  xxvii.  40.^  So  also  instead  of 
the  words  "  straxe  sail,"  we  ought  to 
read  "lowering  the  gear."  (Acts 
xxvii.  17.) 

MAJESTY.  The  Hebrew  word 
hadoTn  rendered  "Majesty,"  signifies 
splendour^  pomp ;  and  denotes  the  in- 
finite dignity  and  splendour  of  God. 
(Ps.  civ.  1.)  The  word  majesty ^  like 
the  Greek  magos,  megas,  and  the  Latin 
maguSy  magis^  magnus,  is  derived  from 
the  Sanskrit  moAa,  signifying  great, 
powerful. 

MAKAS=enc/.  A  place  probably  in 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  where  one  of  Solo- 
mon's officers  resided.  (1  Kings  iv.  9.) 

MAKHELOTUz=:placeof  assemblies, 
choirs,  A  station  or  the  Hebrews  in 
the  desert.    (Num,  xxxiii.  25.) 

MAKKEDAH=p/ae6  of  shepherds. 
A  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites,  in  the 
plains  of  tfudah.  (Josh.  x.  10;  xii. 
16 ;  XT.  41.)  Dr.  Porter  suggests  the 
ruin  el-Klediah,  about  a  mile  from 
Jarmnth,  on  the  right  side  of  the  val- 
ley of  Elafa,  as  answering  to  the  posi- 
tion Makkedah.  Conder  identifies  it 
with  the  ruin  el  Moghar. 
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MAKTESHsa  mortar.^  A  rallej 
near  Jerusalem.    (Zeph.  i.  11.) 

MALACHI=8ieflM]i^«r  of  Jehovah* 
The  last  of  the  inspired  prophets 
under  the  ancient  dispensation.  (M^ 
i.  1.)  He  flourished  after  the  return 
from  Exile,  about  400  B.O.,  and  was 
some  time  contemporary  with  Nehe- 
miah.  His  prophecy^  contains  sharp 
rebukes  of  the  sin  and  foUj  of  the 
Jews;  the  most  glowing  representa- 
tions of  the  Messiah's  advent;  and 
predicts  the  preparation  of  His  way 
by  the  preachmg  of  John  the  Baptist, 
a  second  Elijal^  who  will  endeaTonr 
to  produce  a  reformation  among  the 
people.  But,  at  length,  the  land  shall  be 
condemned  to  an  irrevocable  curse,— 
evidently  referring  to  the  Jewish  war, 
and  the  complete  devastation  of  the 
country  by  Titus.  Thus  Malachl  sealed 
up  the  volume  of  prophecy  with  the 
description  of  that  personage  at  .whose 
appearance  the  Evangelists  hegin  their 
Grospel  history.  (MaL  i.  iL  iii.  1 — 3 ; 
iv.  1—6.) 

MALCHAM=tAeirib'fi^.  l.Ades- 
cendant  of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  viiL 
9.)    2. — See  Mouboh. 

MALCHIAH  =  Jehovah^s  king.  I. 
A  descendant  of  Levi.  (1  Chron  t'u 
40.)  2.  The  father  of  Pashnr ;  (Neh. 
xi.  12 ;  Jer.  xxxviii.  1 ;)  also  called 
"  Melchiah ;"  (Jer.  xxi.  1 ;)  and  "Mal- 
chijah."  (1  Chron.  ix.  12.)  8.  A 
descendant  of  Parosh.  (Ezra  x.  25.> 
4.  A  descendant  of  Harim ;  (Esra  x. 
31 ;)  aUo  called  "  Malchijah.'^  fNeh. 
iii.  11.)  5.  The  son  of  Bechab.  (Neh. 
iii.  14.)  6.  The  son  of  a  goldsmith. 
(Neh.  Ui.  31.)  7.  One  of  the  Levites ; 
(Neh.  viii.  4;)  also  called  "Malchi* 
lah."  (Neh.  x.  8.)  8.  The  son  of 
Hammelech,  in  whose  dungeon  Jere- 
miah was  cast.    (Jer.  xxxviii.  6.) 

MALCHIEL=Go£r5  king.  Agrand- 
son  of  Asher ;  (Gen.  xlvi.  17 ;  1  Chron. 
vlL  31 ;)  his  descendants  were  called 
"  Malchielites."     (Num.  xxvi.  46.) 

MALCHI JAH = Jehovah's  king.  1. 
The  chief  of  the  fifth  division  of  the 
priests.  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  9.)  2.  A  de- 
scendant of  Parosh.  (Ezra  x.  25.) 
3. — See  Malchiau. 
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MALCHIRAM  =r  Jfeijw  of  altitude, 
A  son  of  Jeconiah.    (1  Chzon.  iii.  18.) 

MALCHI-SHUA=ih'n^  o/Ae/p.  A 
son  of  kinff  Sanl ;  (1  Chron.  viii.  83 ; 
ix.  89  0  also  written  "  Melchi-shua." 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  49 ;  xxxl.  2.) 

MALCHUS  =  king^  or  counceUor, 
The  servant  of  the  high  priest,  whose 
right  ear  was  cut  off  hy  Peter;  hut 
Jesus  touched  his  ear,  and  healed  him. 
(John  xviii.  10 ;  Luke  xxii.  50,  51 ; 
Matt.  xxvi.  51 ;  Mark  xiv.  47.) 

MALELEEL. — See  Mahalaleel. 

MAIjLOTEI=mif  fuUnesSf  or  per- 
haps eloquent.  One  of  the  temple 
musicians.    (1  Chron.  xxv.  4,  2C.^ 

MALLOWS.  The  Hebrew  word 
maUuahhj  rendered  '*  mallows,"  fJob 
XXX.  4,)  is  derived  from  melaklt=: 
^^salt;"  and  seems  to  designate  a 
saline  plant;  perhaps  a  species  of 
orache,  or  saliola^  saltwort,  common  in 
dry  and  desert  soils;  the  buds  and 
leaves  of  which  were  eaten  by  the  poor 
both  raw  and  boiled.  Others  think 
the  garden  mallow^  reared  in  Egypt, 
and  boiled  with  meat;  is  intended. 

MALLUCH  =:couifse//br.  1.  A  de- 
scended of  Merari.  (1  Chron.  vi  44.) 
2.  A  descendant  of  Bani.  (Ezra  x. 
29.)  8.  A  descendant  of  Harim.  (Ezra 
X.  82.)  4.  One  of  the  priests ;  (Neh.  r 
4;  xii.  2;)  also  caUed  *'Melica." 
(Neh.  xii.  14.)  5.  One  of  the  Levites. 
(Neh.  X.  27.) 

MAMMON  =  veaftA,  riches.  This 
term  was  used  by  Christ  as  a  personifi- 
cation of  wealth,  in  which  men  trust 
rather  than  in  God.  (Matt,  vi  24; 
Luke  xvi.  9, 11.) 

MAMRE==/ar/eiii/i^,  or  fruitfulness. 
An  Amoritish  chief ;  (Gen.  xiv.  13, 
24 ;)  whence  the  city  of  Hebron  is  also 
called  Mamre.  (Gkn.  xxiii.  19 ;  xxxv. 
27.)  Mamre  also  appears  to  have 
given  his  name  to  the  **  plain,"  or  rather 
the  terebinths  of  Mamre,  near  Hebron, 
by  which  Abraham  dwelt.  (Gen.  xiii. 
18;  xviii.  1.)  The  grove  of  terebinths 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  place 
called  by  the  Arabs  er-Rameh  dr  Ramet' 
el-Khulil,  two  miles  north  of  Hebron, 
where  are  extensive  foundations  and 
▼eatiges  of  antiquity,  probably  both 
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Jewish  and  Homan.  After  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
Jews  by  Hadrian,  about  ▲.d.  130, 
great  multitudes  of  every  age  and  sex 
were  here  publicly  sold  as  slaves. — 
See  Hebron. 

MAN.  There  are  four  Hebrew 
words  translated  '*man."  1.  Adam, 
the  proper  name  of  the  first  man; 
(Gen.  i!.  17 ;  ill.  17 ;)  also  used  as  the 
generic  name  of  the  human  race,  men, 
mankind;  and  also  tor  person,  whether 
man  or  woman.  (Gen.  i.  26,  27 ;  v. 
1.)  2.  Ishy  a  male,  a  man,  as  distin- 
guished from  isha,  a  woman ;  (Gen. 
iv.  1 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  83 ;)  a  man  in  the 
noblest  sense.  (Jer.  v.  1.)  8.  Enosh, 
a  man,  a  frail  man,  man  in  general. 
(2  Chron.  xiv.  11 ;  Job  v.  7.)  4.  Oeber, 
a  man  so  called  from  his  strength ; 
(Deut.  xxii.  5 ;)  also  man  generally. 
(Ps.  xxxiv,  8;  Hi.  7.)  The  word 
methim,  is  only  used  ol people,  a  number 
of  men.  (Gen.  xxxiv.  80;  Job  xi. 
8, 11 ;  Isa.  iii.  25.) 

The  notion  of  some  scientific  men, 
that  all  the  forms  of  life  whatever 
have  been  developed  out  of  one  and 
the  same  primordial  form,  thus  sub- 
stituting a  law  of  progressive  develop- 
ment for  the  idea  of  a  positive  creation, 
can  only  be  regarded  as  an  extrava- 
gant hypothesis.  The  advocates  of 
Uiis  theory,  in  the  pride  of  ancient 
ancestry,  maintain,  that  through  count- 
less ages,  as  the  process  of  development 
advanced,  the  animal  functions  were 
developed,  new  organs  were  gradually 
produced  bv  adaptation  ana  growth, 
until  the  hirsute  gorilla  appeared, 
then,  by  a  further  transmutation,  ra- 
tional man,  as  the  ultimate  develop- 
ment of  the  one  common  primordial 
form.  As  there  is  no  accounting  for 
taste,  we  can  only  wish  the  advocates 
of  the  simian  hypothesis  joy  in  their 
relationship. 

The  fantastic  theory  of  some  others, 
who  maintain  the  possibility  of  moro 
than  a  single  origin  of  the  human  race, 
we  hold  to  be  equally  repugnant  to 
the  statements  of  inspiredTruth :  **God 
that  made  the  world,  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell 
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on  aU  the  faee  of  the  earth.**  (Acts 
xvii.  24—26.)  He  created  the  man — 
not  two  or  more  racea^n  His  own 
image,  and  after  Hia  own  likeness — 
with  the  intelieet  and  sympathies  of 
humanity  ripened  and  in  inli  maturity. 
Hence  civilization  was  the  primitive 
condition  of  man.  Notwithstanding 
the  apparent  differences  of  phjsicid 
organisation,  and  of  inteUectual  quali- 
ties, which  characterise  the  inhabit- 
ants of  different  regions,  the  Scriptures 
everywhere  consider  the  whole  family 
of  man  as  having  descended  from  one 
common  progenitor.  (Gen.  i .  26 — 8 1 ; 
ii.7— 25;iv.l,26;v.l,2;Actsxvii.26; 
1  Cor.  XV.  22, 45, 47  ;  Ronu  v.  12, 19.) 

The  Mosaic  account  of  the  unity 
of  the  human  race,  finds  the  fullest 
confirmation  in  the  facts  revealed  by 
the  scientific  investigations  of  the 
.  natural  history  of  man.  Ethnologists 
have  shown  from  a  comparison  of 
languages,  that  there  was  originally 
one  primary  language ;  (Greo.  xi.  1 ;) 
and  that  the  entire  human  race  then 
formed  but  one  family.  The  physical 
differences  that  distinguish  the  human 
form,  in  the  various  regions  of  the 
globe,  are  properly  ascribed  to  ex- 
ternal or  adventitious  causes,  such  as 
climate,  food,  way  of  life,  etc.  The 
human  species  therefore  is  single,  and 
all  the  varieties  it  exhibits  are  to  be 
regarded  merely  as  varieties. 

While  the  unity  of  the  human  species, 
on  natural  and  scientific  principles,  is 
generally  acknowledged,  the  varieties 
are  reduced  by  the  ethnologist  Blamen- 
hach  to  Are.  1.  The  Caucasian;  2. 
The  Mongolian;  8.  The  Ethiopian ;  4. 
The  Mavlayan ;  and  5.  The  American ; 
and  will  probably  be  yet  reduced  to 
three — the  Japhethite,  the  Shemite, 
and  the  Haroite.  Indeed,  whatever 
number  of  varieties  we  may  fix  upon, 
and  however  well  we  may  distinguish 
them,  we  see  them,  after  all  our  at- 
tempts, constantly  running  into  each 
other  by  every  shade  of  gradation. 
The  progress  of  true  science  corro- 
borates the  statements  of  the  inspired 
Becords,  that  men  sre  men  all  the 
world  over,  and  belong  to  one  species 
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or  lineage.  Even  the  savage  and  the 
negro  are  men — ^veritable  men,  and 
form  a  part  of  the  universal  brother- 
hood of  mankind;  *'and,  though  so  far 
mentally  deffraded^ — ^notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  the  mmnte  philosophers, 
who  link  morality  along  with  the 
contour  of  the  countenance,  who  mea- 
sure the  understanding  and  capacity 
for  salvation  by  a  scale  of  inches  and 
the  acuteness  of  angles,— cannot  be 
banished  from  the  hopes,  and  destiny, 
the  rank,  and  the  family  of  man.* 

The  present  population  of  the  earth 
is  supposed  to  be  not  less  than  one  thou- 
sand, two  hundred  millions.  Thon^ 
the  moral  declension  of  the  human  race, 
from  primitive  civilization  to  extreme 
barbarism,  has  been  cumulatively 
rapid  in  every  age  of  the  world ;  yet 
we  know  of  no  spontaneous  progre»> 
sion,  ab  infra  from  savagery  to  civuixa- 
tion,  apart  from  the  introduction  of 
external  aid  or  special  supplement  of 
Christian  culture.  The  religion  of 
Christ  can  alone  elevate — and  will 
ultimately  regenerate  the  whole  hu- 
man race.  The  phrases,  ''son  of  man,*' 
and  *'  sons  of  men,"  denote  num,  mem, 
generally.  (Beut.  xxxii.  8.;  Kum. 
xxiii.  19;  Job  xxv.  6;  Ezek.  ii.  1,  3; 
Ps.  viii.  4;  Ban.  x.  16;  Mark  3.  28; 
Heb.  ii.  6.)  "  Son  of  maB,**  is  appUed 
to  the  Messiah,  as  appearing  in  a  Au- 
man  form,  (Dan.  vii.  13 ;  Matt.  xiL 
32 ;  xvi.  18, 16, 20 ;  Luke  xxii,  69, 70 ; 
John  iii.  18;  vi.  62;  xii.  34;  Bev.  i. 
13 ;  xiv.  14 ;  Acts  vii.  56.)  "Man  of 
God,"  a  servant  and  minister  of  God ; 
spoken  of  angels;  (Judg.  xiii.  6,  8;) 
of  prophets ;  (1  Sam.  ii.  27 ;  1  Kings 
xiii.  1;  1  Tim.  vi.  11;)  of  Moses; 
(Dent,  xxxiii.  1 ;)  and  of  David.  (2 
Chron.  viii.  14.)  "The  old  man,* 
designates  the  unrenewed  disposition 
of  the  heart ;  and  "  the  new  man,**  the 
disposition  which  is  created  and  cher- 
ished by  the  religion  of  Jesus.  (Kom.  vi. 
6;  Eph.  ii.  15 ;  iv.  22,  24 ;  Col.  iU.  9.) 

MANAEN=conao/«r.  A  Christian 
teacher  at  Antioch.  He  was  the 
foster-brother  of  Herod  Antipas,  or 
perhaps  was  educated  with  him.  (Acts 
xiii.  1.) 
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MANAHATH  =  rest.  1.  A  de- 
scendant of  Seir.    (Gen.  xxxvi  28; 

1  CliTon.  i.  40.)    2;  A  place  in  Ben- 
jamin.   (1  Chron.  TJii.  9.) 

MANAHETHTTES.— See  Hatsi- 
Hammenuchoth. 

MANASS£H=rwho  maket  forgeU 
1«  The  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  ^seph, 
bom  in  Egypt ;  (Gen.  xli.  51 ;  xIti. 
20;  xlviiL  1 — 20;)  whom  Jacob  adopted 
as  his  own,  by  which  act  each  became 
the  head  of  a  tribe  in  IsraeL  (Nnm.  i. 
32—36 ;  ii.  18—21 ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  2.)  In 
the  conquest  of  Canaan,  half  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  with  Beaben  and  Gad, 
receiyed,  according  to  their  own  re- 
quest, the  territory  east  of  the  Jordan, 
stretching  from  the  Jabbok  to  Mount 
Hermon ;  while  the  other  half  had  its 
portion  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan, 
between  Ephraim  and  Issachar,  across 
the  country  from  the  Jordan  to  the 
Mediterranean.  (Num.  xxzii.  89 — 41 ; 
^xxiy.  14^  15;Deut.  iii.  12—17:  xxxiii. 
17 ;  Josh.  ziL  6 ;  xiii.  7,  8 ;  xvL  9 ; 
XTii.  6—18 ;  Judg.  i.  27—29;  1  Chron. 
T.  23 — ^28.)  The  descendants  of  Man- 
asseh ore  called  *'  Manassites."  (Deut. 
IT.  48.)  2.  The  srandfather  of  Jona- 
than theLevite.  Others  think  *^  Moses" 
ought  to  be  read  instead  of  Manasseh. 
(Judg.  xTiii.  30.)  8.  The  son  and 
successor  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah. 
Re  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  and  reigned  fifty-fiye 
fears»  from  606  to  642  BX.  The  former 
part  of  his  reign  was  distinguished  for 
acts  of  daring  impiety  and  wanton 
cruelty.    (2  Kings  xx.  21 ;  xxi.  1 — 18 ; 

2  Chron.  xxxiii.  1—10.)  For  these  sins, 
in  which  he  persuaded  his  subjects  to 
participate,  the  country  was  yisited 
with  God's  judgments ;  and  he  was  at 
last  taken  captiye  by  the  general  of 
the  Assyrian  king,  Esarhaddon,  and 
ignomimously  transported  to  Babylon. 
Manasseh,  during  his  captivity,  re- 
pented of  his  ^oUy,  and  was  restored 
to  his  throne,  after,  it  is  supposed, 
about  a  year's  absence.  Undoubtedly 
he  remained  tributary  to  the  Assyrian 
monarch,  and  his  territory  was  pro- 
bably made  to  serve  as  a  barrier  be- 
tween Assyria  and  Egypt.    He  died 
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in  Jerusalem,  after  having  done  much 
to  repair  the  evils  of  his  former  life, 
and  was  buried  in  the  garden  of  his 
house.  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11 — 28.) 
He  is  called  ''Manasses"  in  Matt.  C 
10.  4.  A  descendant  of  Pahath-meab. 
(Ezra  z.  80.)  6.  A  descendant  of 
Hashum.  (Ezra  x.  33.) 

MANASSES.— See  Mahasseh. 

MANDRAKE.  The  Hebrew  word 
dudaimy  rendered  ''mandrakes,"  pro- 
perly signifies  love  apples,  i.e.,  the  ap- 
ples of  the  atropa  mandragora,  a  plans 
closely  allied  to  the  htttadona,  with  a 
root  like  a  beet,  descending  several 
feet  underground,  bearing  Mite  and 
reddish  fragrant  blossoms,  and  yellow 
apples,  also  fragrant,  which  ripen  from 
May  to  July.  Thomson  found  man- 
drakes ripe  towards  the  end  of  April, 
on  the  lower  ranges  of  Lebanon  and 
Hermon.  This  plant  frequently  grows 
wild  in  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring 
countries.  (Gen.  xxx.  14 — 16;  SoL 
Song  vii.  18.) 

MANEH  —peart,  portion,  number,  A 
^ei^tolahundred shekels,  as  we  gather 
from  1  King  x.  17,  where  the  term 
«*  maneh  "  is  rendered  "  pound."  (2 
Chron.  ix.  16.)  The  computation  in 
Ezek.  xlv.  12,  *'  twen^  shekels,  five 
and  twenty  shekels,  fifteen  shekels, 
shall  be  your  maneh;"  Is  spoken 
either  of  a  triple  maneh  of  twenty, 
twenty-Jive,  wad  fifteen  shekels;  or  of  a 
singie  maneh,  distributed  into  three 
parts,  20+25+ 16=60  obekels. 

MANNA =toAa<  is  itf  or  a  portiom, 
gift  from  heaven.  The  miracidons 
food  given  by  God  to  the  Hebrews, 
during  their  wanderings  in  the  desert. 
It  was  a  small  grain,  white  like  hoar- 
frost, round,  and^he  size  of  a  coriander 
seed.  It  is  called  **  the  bread  rained 
from  heaven;"  (Ex.  xvi.  4;)  "the 
com  of  heaven;"  and  the  "bread  of 
the  mighty  ones,"  or  ''angels'  food." 
(Ps.  Ixxviii,  24,  25.)  When  the  He- 
brews first  saw  this  remarkable  sub- 
stance, "they  said  one  to  another 
What  is  it  f  for  they  knew  not  what  it 
.was."  The  multitude  ground  it  in 
mills  or  pounded  it  in  mortars,  and 
made  cakes  of  it ;  and  the  taste  of  it 
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was  u  the  taste  of  fresh  oiL  (Ex. 
xvi.  11—31 ;  Num.  xL  8,  9,  17.)  It 
need  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
the  Hebrews  had  not  also  other  food, 
or  at  least  flesh.  Bread  they  conld 
not  have,  as  thej  did  not  till  the 
ground ;  but  that  thej  possessed  nu- 
merous flocks  and  heros,  is  evident 
from  the  various  sacrifices  and  offer- 
ings, which  afforded  animal  food. 
Several  modem  travellers  have  no- 
ticed a  sweet  resin  similar  to  honey 
called  manna,  which,  in  Arabia  and 
other  Oriental  regions, exudes  chiefly 
in  July  and  August  before  sun-rise, 
from  several  species  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  but  principally  from  the  ta- 
marisk genus.  When  Dr.  Bobinson 
was  at  the  Convent  on  Mount  Sinai, 
in  1838,  the  Superior,  he  says,  **  put 
into  our  hands  a  small  quantity  of 
manna  of  the  peninsula,  famous  at 
least  as  being  the  successor  of  the 
Israelitish  manna,  though  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  same  substance.  It  is 
found  in  the  form  of  shining  drops  on 
the  twigs  and  branches  of  the  turfa, 
tamarix  gaUica  manni/era — ^f  rom  which 
it  exudes  in  consequence  of  the  punc- 
ture of  an  insect,  the  cocus  manniparus. 
It  has  the  appearance  of  gum,  is  of  a 
sweetish  taste,  and  melts  when  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  or  to  a  fire.  Chemi- 
cal analysis  has  shown  that  the  manna 
of  the  tamarisk  of  Sinai  contains  no 
tnannin  susceptible  of  crystallization; 
but  is  merely  an  inspissated  sugar. 
The  manna  of  the  Hebrews  was  es- 
sentially different  from  this.  And 
even  could  it  be  shown  to  be  the 
same,  still  a  supply  of  it  in  sufilcient 
abundance  for  the  dailv  consumption 
of  two  millions  of  people,  would  have 
been  no  less  a  miracle."  The  most 
remarkable  things  about  the  manna 
of  the  Hebrews  were — 1.  That  double 
the  quantity  was  supplied  on  the  dav 
preceding  the  Sabbath,  or  seventh 
day;  2.  That  on  the  Sabbath,  or 
Aeventh  day,  none  was  furnished;  3. 
That  what  they  kept  from  the  sixth 
day  to  the  seventh  was  sweet  and 
good,  while  what  they  kept  from  any 
other  day  to  the  next  day  bred  worms 
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and  became  offensive.  TEx.  xvi.  20-^ 
80.^  The  manna  ceased  to  be  given 
while  the  Hebrews  were  encamped  at 
Gilgal,  immediately  after  they  had 
celebrated  the  Passover  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Land  of  Promise.  (Josh. 
V.  10 — ^12.)  To  commemorate  this 
long-continued  and  wonderful  mira- 
cle, Moses  laid  up  in  a  golden  pot,  an 
omer  of  the  manna,  and  placed  it  in  or 
near  the  ark  of  the  Testimony ;  that 
succeeding  generations  might  see  with 
their  own  eyes  the  very  substance  on 
which  their  fathers  were  miraculously 
fed.  (Ex.  xvi.  82—36 ;  Heb.  ix.  4.) 
The  manna  which  was  thus  laid  «f>  in 
the  inner  sanctuary  was  a  symbol  of 
that  which  is  "hidden"  or  reserved  for 
the  feast  of  the  blessed,  in  the  eternal 
sanctuary  of  the  heavens.  (Rev.  ii  17.) 

MANOAH=re«t,^t<!^  The  father 
of  Samson.  (Judg.  xiii.  2 — 22.) 

MANTLE.— See  Gakmbhts. 

MAOCH.=See  Mjulchah. 

^lAOli ^habitation,  dweiUng,  1.  A 
town  of  Judah,  about  seven  miles 
south  by  east  from  Hebron.  (Josh. 
XV.  65 ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  2.)  In  its  vici- 
nity was  the  wilderness  of  Maon.  (1 
Sam.  xxiii.  24,  25.)  The  ruins,  now 
called  Ma'in,  occupy  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  whence  there  is  an  extensive  pros- 
pect. 2.  A  descendant  of  Caleb.  (I 
Chron.  ii.  45^ 

MAONITES.  An  Arabian  tribe 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
Amalekites  and  others,  as  having  op- 
pressed the  Hebrews.  (Judg.  x.  12.) 
They  are  the  same  as  the  '*Meba- 
nims,"  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  27,)  rendered 
<Hhe  habitations."  (1  Chron.  iv.  31.) 
Probably  the  inhabitants  of  a  place  stUl 
called  Maon,  in  Arabia  Petnea,  to  the 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  are  intended. 

MAKA. — See  Naomi. 

'MAB,AKz=bitt€mes9,  A  bitter  or 
brackish  fountain  in  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai.  (Ex.  xv.  23 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  8.) 
The  fountain  of  Hawarak  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  bitter  fountain  Marali, 
which  the  Hebrews  reached  after 
three  days'  march  in  the  desert  of 
Shur.  Dr.  Robinson  describes  the 
fotmtain,  as  *'lying  to  the  left  of  the 
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road  on  a  large  moand,  composed  of 
a  whitish  rocky  substance  formed  ap- 
parently by  the  deposits  of  the  foun- 
tain during  the  lapse  of  ages.  The 
basin  is  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the*  water  about  two  feet  deep. 
Its  taste  is  unpleasant,  saltish,  and 
somewhat  bitter.  Near  by  the  sprins 
were  two  stunted  palm  trees;  and 
round  about  it  many  bushes  of  the 
shrub  Ghurkud — Nitraria  tridentata, 
in  blossom.  The  effect  produced 
upon  the  water  of  Marah,  by  castidf 
in  the  branch  of  a  tree,  was  purely 
miraculous.  Lord  Lindsey  has  well 
obair^ed:  ** Whatever  the  tree  was 
it  can  have  had  no  more  inherent 
virtue  in  sweetening  the  bitter  well 
of  Marah,  than  the  salt  had,  which 
produced  the  same  effect,  when 
thrown  by  EUsha  into  the  well  of 
Jericho."  (Ex.  xv.  25 ;  2  Kings,  ii. 
19—21.) 

MAliAltAB.=trejnblingf  earihauake. 
A  place  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun.  (Josh, 
xix.  11.) 

MARANATHA.->See  Anathema. 

MARBLE.  Of  calcareous  stones, 
the  most  important  is  mca-ble,  which 
is  simply  crystallized  limestone ; 
and  of  a  colour  varying  from  pure 
white,  which  constitutes  the  statuary 
marble,  to  various  shades  of  gray, 
brown,  black,  and  green.    The  He- 


look  like  subterranean  towns.  Not 
improbably  Eleutheropolis  sprung  up 
after  the  destruction  of  Mareshah,  and 
was  built  with  its  ruins.  2.  The  father 
of  Hebron.    (1  Chron.  ii.  42.) 

MARK=a  hammer.  The  writer  of 
the  second  of  the  four  Gospels.  His 
mother  was  the  Mary  at  whose  house 
the  apostles  and  disciples  were  -as- 
sembled when  Peter  was  delivered 
out  of  prison.  (Acts  xii.  12.)  He  was 
the  cousin  of  Barnabas;  (Col.  iv.  10;) 
and  is  the  same  person  who  is  called 
"Marcus,"  (Col.  iv.  10;  1  Pet.  v.  13,) 
"John,"  (Acts  xiii.  6, 13,)  and  "John, 
whose  surname  was  Mark."  (Acts 
xii.  12,  25.)  Mark  was  probably  in- 
structed in  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity by  Peter,  who  on  that  account 
calls  him  his  "son."  (1  Pet.  v.  13.) 
He  travelled  with  Paul  and  Barnabas 
as  far  as  Pamphylia,  where  he  left 
them,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem. 
(Acts  xiu.  5—13.)  When  Paul  and 
Barnabas  settled  at  Antioch,  we  find 
Mark  with  them,  and  disposed  to  ac- 
company them  in  their  future  jour- 
neys ;  but  Paul  refused  to  take  Mark 
with  them.  (Acts  xv.  37,  38.)  While 
Paul  was  on  his  second  missionary 
tour,  Mark  accompanied  Barnabas  to 
Cyprus.  (Acts  xv.  39.)  Paul  seems 
to  have  been  again  reconciled  to 
Afark,  since  we  find  him  at  Borne 
brew  word  shaish  probably  signifies  performing  signal  services  "for  the 
irAi^e  marble,    (1  Chron.  xxix.  2;  £st.jlMBstleduringhi8  imprisonment.  (CoL 
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i.  6;  Sol.  Song  v.  \b.)  The  pavement  Ir  10;  Philem.  24.) 
of  the  palace  of  Shushan  is  said  to  have  ]  ^ently^  in  Asia,  au( 
been  "of  red,  and  blue,  and  white,  and 
black  marble  ;*'  (Est.  L  6 ;)  or  accord- 
ing to  the  marginal  reading,  "of  por- 
phyry, and  marble,  and  alabaster,  and 
stone  of  blue  colour." 

MABCUS.— See  Makk. 

MABESHAH=on  the  top  of  a  hill. 
1.  A  fortified  city  in  the  plain  of 
Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  44;  1  Chron.  iv. 
21;  2  Chron.  xi.  8;  xiv.  9—12 ;  Mic. 
i.  15.)  The  ruins  el  Marash,  about  a 
mile-and-a-half  £rom  Beit  Jibrin,  the 
earlier  Eleutheropolis,  seem  to  mark  the 
site  of  Mareshah.  In  the  rocky  banks 
of  the  vale,  south  of  the  ruins,  there  are 
numerous  excavated  cAvenu^  which 
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He  was  subsc- 
aud  with  Timothy, 
whom  Paul,  desires  to  bring  with  him 
to  Bone..  (2  Tim  iv.  11.)  After  the 
death  of  Paul,  Mark  appears  to  have 
attached  himself  to  Peter  in  the  capital 
of  Babylonia.  (1  Pet.  v.  13.)  Tradi- 
tion  fays,  that  having  planted  a  church 
at  AlpLandria,  he  died  and  was  buried 
there. 

MABK,  Gospel  ov.  The  writer 
of  this  Gospel  is  almost  ttniversaliy  * 
admitted  to  have  been  John,  sumamcd 
Mark.  This  Gospel  was  originally 
written  in  Greek,  about  ^.d.  66  or  67; 
probably  in  the  capital  of  Babylonia, 
after  the  death  of  Paul,  and  before 
the  death  of  Peter.    As  Mark  was  the 
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mtimate  friend  and  companion  of 
Peter,  his  Gospel  contains  the  snbstance 
of  the  public  discourses  and  private 
•onyersations  of  oar  Lord,  obtained 
in  a  great  measnre,  according  to  John 
the  Frcsbjter,  Irenosna,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Origen,  Ensebins,  and 
others,  from  the  statements  of  Peter. 
It  fa  not  unlikely  that  Peter  himself 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  Mark's 
Gospel.  We  have  no  eyidence  that 
Mark  made  use  of  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew.  There  are  a  sufficient 
number  of  important  differences  be- 
tween the  Gospel  of  Mark  and  the 
other  three,  to  show  that  it  is  not  an 
abridgment  or  compilation  from  them, 
or  eiuier  of  them;  and  among  these 
we  may  mention  two  miracles  which 
are  not  recorded  in  any  other  Gospel ; 
(Mark  vii.  32-^7;  viii.  22—26;)  and 
yet  there  are  but  twenty-four  verses, 
and  a  few  inserted  clauses  or  words» 
in  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  one  or  both  of  the  two 
parallel  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Luke.  The  authenticity  of  the  last 
tirelve  verses  of  this  Gospel  has  been 
impugned  by  several  critics,  bat  de- 
fended by  more.  All  the  Greek  ma- 
nuscripts, with  the  exception  of  axL 
Vaticanus  6,  and  cod,  Sinaiticug,  have 
the  paragraph.  And  it  is  sanctioned 
by  Irenffius,  Hyppolytus,  and  oth^ 
early  liters. — See  GKdbpbu 

MARKET.  The  Hebrew  word 
maarah,  rendered  "market,"  signifies 
place  of  barter^  market^  mart:  (Ezek. 
xzvii.  13,  17,  19,  25;)  also  barter ^  com- 
merce,  trade,  traffic ;  and  als^  ^in  or 
tceaith  acquired  by  traffic.  QEzek. 
xx>ii.  9,  27.)  So  alifO  the  wora  soA- 
h€a',  rendered  "mart,"  signifies  martf 
emporium ;  (Isa.  xxiii.  8 ;)  also  t4»  tra- 
verse countries  as  a  merck^ftl  iiT  Order 
to  buy  or  sell ;  and  also  profit,  wealth. 
(Gen.  xUi24;  Isa.  xlv.  14.)  In  very 
early  p^rfods  markets  were  held  at 
or  near  the  gates  of  cities.  (2  Kings 
vii.  18.)  The  Greek  word  agora,  ren- 
dered "market  place,"  signifies  any 
place  o/  public '  resort f  hence  a  ybnem, 
market  place,  where  things  were  ex> 
posed  tor  sale,  and  assemblies  and 
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public  trials  held.  (Acts  xvL  19 ;  xviL 
17.)  The  forum  was  generally  a 
sqaare,  having  a  public  market  on  ono 
side  only,  the  other  side  of  the  area 
being  occupied  by  temples,  theatres* 
courts  of  justice,  and  other  public 
buildings.  The  basaars,  or  streets  of 
shops,  in  the  East,  are  in  eeneral,  like 
that  of  Jerusalem,  covered  walks ;  but 
in  some  instances  they  are  open  streets^ 
in  which  are  displayed  an  extensive 
usortment  of  goods,  frequently  of 
iP^itish  manufacture.  In  some  of  them 
all  the  shops  are  occupied  by  persons 
of  the  same  trade.    (Jer.  xxxvii.  21.) 

In  Alexandria,  the  peasants,  lAen 
asked  the  price  of  anything  which  Iney 
have  for  sale,  will  often  say  as  Ephron 
did  to  Abraham,  "Receive  it  as  apre« 
sent."  (Gen.  xxiii.  11.)  This  answer 
being  a  common  form  of  speech,  ad- 
vantage is  never  taken  of  it ;  and  when 
desired  again  to  name  the  price,  they 
generidly  name  a  sum  that  is  exhorbi- 
tan|^ which  is  of  course  rejected.  The 
shopkeeper  lowers  his  demand;  then 
the  customer  bids  somewhat  higher 
than  before;  thus,  after  a  lengthy 
altercation,  they  usually  meet  about 
half  way,  and  the  bargain  is  condaded. 

MAR0TH=5t»erii€U,  bitter  fotm- 
tains.  Apparently  a  place  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah.     (Mic.  i.  12.) 

MARRIAGE.  A  primeval  instita- 
tion,  which,  in  order  to  secure  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  species,  joined  in  mar- 
riage one  man  and  one  woman.  (Gen. 
i.  27,  28;  ii.  21--25;  Matt.  xix.  6.) 
It  is  also  considered  a  civil  and  reli- 
gious contract  between  the  parties  uni- 
ted, for  securing  the  advantages  of — I, 
Domestic  comfort ;  2,  Provision  for  the 
education  and  support  of  children ;  S, 
The  distribution  of  society  into  fami- 
lies, with  a  head  over  each,  who  pos- 
sesses natural  authority  in  his  own 
house ;  4,  the  promotion  of  security  to 
the  state,  which  arises  from  parental 
anxiety;  and  5,  The  encouragement 
of  industry.  Among  the  Hebrews, 
celebacy  was  esteemed  a  great  reproach« 
(Gen.  xix.  80,  82 ;  Isa.  iv.  1 ;  ixii.  4 ; 
Heb.  xiii.  4.)  Persons  were  often 
betrothed  several  months  before  the 
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iDaniage  was  celebrated.  (Gen.  xxiy. 
55 ;  Jnd.  xir.  8.)    From  the  time  of 
the  agreement  to  its  consnmation  by 
marriage,  though  there  had  not  been 
even  an  interchange  of  conversation, 
the  parties  were  considered  and  spoken 
of  as  man  and  wife.  (Matt.  i.  18-— 20 ; 
Luke  ii.  5.)    A  virgin  was  ordinarily 
married  at  the  age  of  twelve  years. 
(Prov.  ii.  17;  Joel.  i.  8.)    The  father 
of  a  family  selected  wives  for  his  sons, 
and  hnsbands  for  his  daughters ;  (Gen. , 
xxi.  21 ;  xxiv.  3, 4 ;  Ex.  xxi.  9 ;  Deufc 
xxii,  16;  Judg.  xiv.  1 — 4;)  bat  he  could 
not  giye  the  daughter  in   marriage 
without  the  consent  of  the  brothers. 
(GeOi  xxiv.  50 ;  xxxiv.  11,  27;  2  Sam. 
xiU.  20 — ^29;  compare  Gen.  xii.  11 — 
13;  xxii.  6;  xxvi.  7—16.)    Intermar- 
riages were  prohibited  with  the  Ca- 
naanites;  (Ex.  xxxiy.  15,  16;  Deut. 
vii.  3  ;>  and  other  foreigners.    (Ezra 
ix.  2—12;  X.  3;  Neh.  xiii.  23— 26.) 
There  were  other  restraints  binding  on 
the  Hebrews.   (Lev.  xviii.  7 — 17 ;  MX. 
11 — ^21;  xxi«7 — 16;  Num.  xxvii.l — 
11;   xxxvl.  1 — 12.)     The   marriage 
covenant 'was  confirmed  between  the 
father  and  the  brothers  of  the  bride, 
and  the  father  of  the  bridegroom,  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses;  (Prov.  ii. 
17;  Ezek.  xvi.  8;  Mai.  ii.  U;)  and 
the  dowry  which  the  father  received 
for  the  bride  was  fixed,  which  was 
usually  from  thirty  to  fifty  shekels. 
(Gen.  xxix.  18—80;  xxxiv.  11—12; 
Josh.  xv.  16;  1  Sam.  xviii.  23—27; 
Deut.  xxu.  29 ;  Hos.  iii.  1,  2.)    The 
wife  who  was  freely  given  without  her 
father  receiving   any  pecuniary  com- 
pensation, was  the  more  highly  esteem- 
ed.  (Gen.  xvi.  5,  6 ;  xxi.  £—11 ;  xxxi. 
14 — 16.)    When  the  day  of  marriage 
had  arrived,  the  bride  adorned  herself 
splendidly  with  the  choicest  of  her 
ornaments.  About  evening,  the  bride- 
groom, clothed  in  the  festival  robe, 
(Isa.  Ixi.  10,)  attended  with  a  company 
of  young  men  about  the  same  age,  and 
cheered  with  songs  and  instrumental 
music^  conducted  the  bride  from  her 
fathei^s  house,  to  the  house  of  his  fa- 
ther.   She  was  also  surrounded  with 
virgins  of  her  own  age.    (Judg.  xiv. 
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11-^16;  Johniil.  20.)  The  procession 
was  generally  one  of  great  pomp ;  and 
in  case  it  was  evening,  the  way  was 
lighted   with    lamps    or    flambeauzT 
(Matt.  XXV.  1 — 13.)    Having  arrived 
at  the  place  where  the  nuptiaEs  were  to . 
be  celebrated,  the  attendants  began  to 
indulge  themselves   in  feastinff  uid 
conviviality.    (Matt.  ix.  15;  Maivil. 
19.)    At  length  the  nuptial  blessing 
was  given,  a  numerous  offspring  was 
implored  upon  the  parties  concerned, 
— (Ruthiv.  11, 12,)— 4iceremony,whicb, 
simple  and  concise  as  it  was,  appears  an- 
ciently to  have  been  the  only  one  that 
was  performed  at  the  consummation  of 
the  marriage.    (Gen.  xxiv,  60.)    A  nu- 
merous offspring  was  considered  an 
instance  of  the  Divine  favour;  and  ster- 
ility was  looked  upon  as  a  great  reproach 
(1  Sam.   i.  6,   7;    Ps   cxxvii.  3—6; 
cxxviii.  3—6 ;  Hos.  ix.  14 ;  Eccl.  vi.  8; 
Prov.  xvii.  6 ;  compare  Gen.  xvi.  1,  8; 
XXX.  1, 10, 16, 16, 18.)    By  the  prim- 
eval institution  of  marriage,  polygamy 
was  evidently  forbidden.  (Gen.  iv.  19; 
Matt  xix.  4—8.)    Many  evils  and  in- 
conveniences evidently  resulted  from 
having  a  plurality  of  wives ;  Gen.  xvi. 
4—10;  XXX.   1—3,  16;)  evils,  which 
travellers  In  Eastern  countries  assure 
us  are  very  great.    Though  Moses  did 
not  interdict  this  ancient  custom,  he 
appears  to  have  so  regulated  it  that 
tbyevil  might,  in  progress  of  time,  be 
ditaiinished.    (Ex.  xxi.  10 ;  Gen.  xxx. 
14—16 ;  Lev.  xvUi.  18,  19 ;  Matt.  xix. 
8.)    The  Levirate  law  existed  prior  to 
the  timoof  Moses.  (Gen.  xxxviii.  8 — 
12.)    If"lft«any  case  the  husband  died 
without  issue,  leaving  a  widow,  the 
brother  of  the  deceased,  or  the  nearest 
male  relation,  was  bound  to  marry  the 
widow^  to  give  to  the  first  son  the  name 
of  the  ibceAd  kinsman,  to  insert  his 
name  on  the  genealogical  register,  and 
to  deliver  into  his  possession4^  estate 
of  the  deceased.    Moses,  however,  re- 
duced it  within  certain  limits,  and  en- 
acted, that  whoever  was  unwilling  to 
marry  the  widow  of  his  deceased  kins- 
man, might  declare  it  in  the  presence 
of  judges,  in  case  he  would  ulow  the 
woman  the  priviledge  of  taking  off  his 
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shoes,  of  spitting  in  his  face,  and  of  ad- 
dressing him  with  the  disreputable 
salutation  of  tfiuAocf  or  5ars/bof.  (Dent. 
xxv.  5—10 ;  Ruth  iv.  7—8 ;  Matt.  xxii. 
28 — ^28.)  The  Mosaic  law  contained 
710- prohibition  to  the  marriage  of  a 
deceased  wife's  sister.  The  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  of  Lev.  XTiiL  18,  is  per- 
fedlljr  simple  and  obyious,  as  is  also 
the  literal  English  version:  '*And  a 
wife  to  her  sister  thou  shalt  not  take, 
to  Tex,  to  nncoTcr  her  nakedness,  be- 
sides her,  in  her  lifetime."  Here  the 
first  yerb  prohibits ;  the  second  assigns 
a  reason ;  the  third  defines ;  and  the 
words  "  in  her  life-time  "  limit  the  pro- 
hibition: A  wife  to  her  sister  thou 
shalt  not  take,  to  be  a  source  of  rivalry 
and  jealousy,  so  as  to  do  her  the  dtitj 
of  marriage,  besides  the  wife,  in  the 
wife's  life -time.  This  passage  does  not 
prohibit,  but  merely  regulates  the 
marriage  of  a  wife's  sister;  forbidding 
that  it  should  take  place  durine  the 
life-time  of  the  former.  It  precludes 
the  t>ccurrence  of  cases  like  that  of 
Jacob  with  Leah  and  Rachel.  (Gen. 
XXX.  1,  2.)  The  term  "  marriage  "  is 
also  used  to  represent  the  relation  of 
the  Jewish  Church  to  Jehovah ;  (Isa. 
1. 1 ;  liv.  6,  6;  Ixii.  4,  5  ;  Ps.  xlv.  11 — 
17;  Jer.  iii.  1—14;  Hos.  i.  2—10; 
ii.  1—20;)  and  that  of  the  Christian 
church  to  Christ.  (Matt.  ix.  15  :  J«hn 
iii.  29 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  2 ;  Eph.  v.  22—52 ; 
Rev.  xix.  7  ;  xxi.  2.) 

SfARSENA=irortAy  man.  A  per« 
sian  prince  or  noble.    (Est.  i.  14.) 

MARS*  HILL.— See  Abjbopaous. 

MARSH.  The  Hebrew  word  ^e^ai, 
rendered  '*  marishes,"  properly  means 
swamps  or  marshes ;  (Ezek.  xlvii.  11;) 
probaoly  the  salt  marshes  and  slimy 
plains  in  the  neighbourjj^oodL  of  the 
Bead  Sea.  The  term  btttah,  rendered 
**  fens,"  denotes  the"  miry  places  "  on 
the  baok^of  rivers,  which  were  fre- 
quented %y  the  hippopotamus.  (Job 
xl.  21.) 

MART.— See  Market. 

MARTHA=r6iV/«me«s.     The  sister 
of  Lazarus  and  Mary,  who  resided  in 
the  same  house  with  them  at  Bethany. 
She  was  probably  the  elder  sister 
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Though  there  are  strongly  marked 
points  of  contrast  in  the  characters  of 
the  two  sisters,  yet  the  character  of 
Martha  stands  unimpeachable  in  the 
Gospel,  and  of  her  piety  there  is  no 
question.  (Luke  x.  88--41 ;  John  xi. 
1 — 89 ;  xii.  2.) — See  Lazabus. 

MARTYR.  The  Greek  word  moftvs; 
generally  rendered  "  witness,"  denotes 
a  witness  in  a  judicial  sense;  (Matt, 
xviii.  16;  xxvi.  65;  Mark  xiv.  63: 
Acts  vi.  13;  vii.  58;  2  Cor.  xiii.  1;  X 
iPim.  y.  19 ;  Heb.  x.  28 ;)  also  one  who 
testifies  of  what  he  knows;  (IThes. 
ii.  5,  10;  1  Tim.  vi.  12;  Rom.  i.  9; 
Phil.  i.  8 ;  2  Cor.  i.  23 ;  Heb.  xM  1 ;) 
especially  those  who  bear  witness  to 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  (Luke  xxIt. 
48 ;  Acts  i.  8,  22 ;  ii.  82 ;  iii.  15 ;  v.  32; 
X.  39,  41;  xxu.  15 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  2 ;  1  Pet. 
v.  1.)  Christ  is  caUed  the  "faithful 
and  true  Witness."  (Rev.  i.  5 ;  ill.  14; 
xi.  3.)  The  term  martyr^  in  a  more 
limited  sense,  denotes  one  who  by  his 
detfth  bears  witness  to  the  truth,  btill, 
however,  it  must  be  observed,  that  it  is 
not  the  hloodj  but  the  cause,  which 
makes  the  martyr.  (Acts  xxii.  20; 
Rev.  ii.  13 ;  xvii.  6 ;  vi.  9 ;  xx.  4.) 

MART=re&e//toR.  1.  The  mother 
of  Jesus,  and  wife  of  Joseph,  whose 
genealo^  is  given  in  Luke  iii.  23 — 38. 
She  was  of  tne  royal  race  of  David, 
as  was  also  Joseph  her  husband.  Mary 
being  e^used  to  Joseph,  the  angei 
Gabriel  announced  to  her  that  she 
should  be,  by  a  miracle  of  Divine 
power,  the  mother  of  the  Messiah. 
(Luke  i.  26—38.)  In  the  birth  of  Je* 
sus  we  have  the  literal  f  ulfiment  of  the 
prophecy  given  centuries  before  by 
Isaiah,  tnat  "  a  virgin  should  conceive 
and  bear  a  son,  and  should  call  His 
name  Immanuel,  which  being  interpre- 
ted is,  God  with  us."  (Isa.  vii.  14; 
Matt.  i.  22, 23.)  7ew  particulars  of  this 
"highly  favoured"  woman  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Gospel  history.  (Luke 
ii.  42 — 52 ;  John.  ii.  4 ;  Luke  xi.  27 — 
28;  Matt.  xii.  46—50.)  After  the 
death  of  Jesus,  John  received  her  into 
his  own  home,  not  to  adore,  but  to  pro- 
tect her,  as  a  weak  and  suffering  being, 
whose   heart   a  sword   had  pierced. 
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XJohn  xix.  26,  27;  Acts  i.  14.)  A  yeil. 
is  drawn  orer  her  sabseqaent  niBtory ; 
as  though  with  the  design  to  reprove 
that  wretched  idolatry  of  which  she 
was  made  the  subject  when  Christ- 
ianity became  corrupt  and  pasanized. 
2.  The  sister  of  Jiaxarus  and  Martha, 
with  whom  she  resided  at  Bethany. 
(John  xi.  1 — iS.)  Six  da^s  before  the 
Passover,  after  naving  raised  Lazarus 
from  the  dead,  Jesus  came  to  Bethany 
with  His  disciples,  and  was  invited  to  suj^ 
with  Simon  the  Leper.  Mary  express^ 
ed  her  grateful  feelings  by  anomting 
the  feet  of  Jesus  with  a  large  onantity 
of  very  costly  ointment.  Judas  Iscariot 
murmured ;  but  Jesus  justified  Mary, 
saying  that  by  this  solemn  unction 
she  had  in  a  manner  declared  His 
death  and  burial,  which  were  at  hand. 
(John  xii.  1—11;  Matt.  xxvi.  6—18; 
Mark  xiv.  8 — ^9.)  She  received  from 
Jesus  the  testimony  that  she  had  chosen 
the  good  part  which  should  not  be 
taken  from  her.  (Luke  x.  88—412.) 
8.  The  wifeof  Cleophas  or  Alphaens,  and 
mother  of  James  the  Less  and  Joses. 
She  may  have  been  a  near  relative  to 
Mary  tne  mother  of  Jesus;  but  Sa- 
lome appears  to  be  intended  by  "His 
mother's  sister,"  or  relative.  (John 
xix.  25 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  56,  61  ; 
Mark  xv.  40,  41;  Luke  xxiv.  10.) 
She  was  an  early  believer  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  attended  Him  on  His  jour- 
neys, to  minister  to  Him.  She  was 
present  at  the  crucifixion  and  burial 
of  Jesus,  and  was  one  of  the  witnesses 
of  His  resurrection.  (Matt.  xiiL  55; 
xxvii.  56 ;  xxviii.  1 — ^9 ;  Mark  vi. 
8 ;     Luke    xxiii«59 ;     xxiv.     1 — 5.) 

4.  The  mother  of  John,  sumamedMark. 
She  had  a  house  in  Jerusalem,  whither 
the  Apostles,  after  the  ascension  of 
the  Saviour,  were  wont  to  convene. 
The  faithful  were  assembled  in  this 
house,  and  praying,  when  Peter,  de- 
livered by  tne  ministry  of  an  angel, 
knocked  at  the  door.    (Acts  xii.  12.) 

5.  A  Christian  female  at  Home.  (Bom. 
xvi.  6.) 

MARY  MAGDALENE.  So  eaUed 
from  Magdala,  a  town  of  Galilee,  of 
which  she  was  a  native.    Jesus  had 
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disnossesed  her  of  the  devils,  by  whoso 
malignant  power  she  had  been  afflicted* 
(Luke  viii.  2.)  The  general  impression 
that  Mary  Magdalene  had  been  an  un- 
chaste woman,  is  entirely  without 
foundation.  She  was  evidently,  in 
character  and  circumstances,  a  woman 
of  good  reputation,  and  hiffh  standing 
in  society ;  and  was  one  of  those  that 
followed  the  Saviour,  to  minister  to 
Him.  She  was  one  of  the  many  wo- 
men ^ho  attended  Him  in  His  last 
journey  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem; 
and  in  the  Saviour's  last  hours,  she» 
with  Mary  His  mother,  stood  by  the 
cross;  and  was  also  at  His  burial. 
(Matt,  xxvii.  55,  56;  Mark  xv.  47; 
John  xix.  25.)  She  was  among  those 
who  had  prepared  the  materials  to  em- 
balm the  body  of  Jesus ;  (Mark  xvi. 
1 ;)  and  she  was  the  first  to  whom  the 
risen  Redeemer  appeared.  (Matt, 
xxviii.  1 ;  Mark  xvi.  1 — 9;  Luke  xxiv.  ' 
10;  John  xx.  1—18.)  There  b  no 
evidence  that  she  was  the  woman 
termed  '*  the  sinner,"  who  anointed  Je- 
sus in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee; 
(Luke  vii.  86—50 ;)  neither  was  Mary^ 
the  sister  of  Lafarus,  the  woman 
'*  which  was  a  sinner,"  though  she  also 
anointed  the  Saviour.  Of  the  two  dis- 
tinct occasions  on  which  Jesus  was 
anointed,  the  first  occurred  eitJber  at 
Capernaum,  or  Nain,  in  the  house  of 
Simon  the  Pharisee,  by  the  woman 
^  which  was  a  sinner,"  probably  a  hea- 
then; (Luke  vU.  86 — 50;)  and  the 
second  at  Bethany,  in  the  house  of 
Simon  Um  Leper,  by  Mary  the  sister 
of  Lazarask  (Matt.  xxvi.  6 — 18 ;  Mark 
xiv.  8 — 9;  John  xi.  2 ;  xii.  1 — ^9.) 

MASCHIL.  This  Hebrew  word 
designates  a  poem  or  son^f  which  en- 
forces intdijgence  and  piety .  It  occurs 
in  the  titlesof  Psalms xxxii. xlii.  xliv. 
xiv.  lii.  liii.  liv.  Iv.  Ixxiv.  Ixxviii. 
Ixxxviii.  Ixxxix.  cxlii.  Maw&  occurs 
in  Ps.  xlvii,  7,  where  it  is  translated 
**  with  understanding." 

MASH=eramtn€<rf  A  son  of  Aram, 
also  called  "  Meshech,"  whose  descen- 
dants gavetheir  name  to  a  region  in  Sy- 
ria or  Mesopotamia;  (Gen.x.28;^  pro- 
bably the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Jfa«i«#, 
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which  lies  north  of  Nisibia,  and  form- 
ing part  of  the  chain  of  Tauros,  which 
separates  Mesopotamia  from  Media. 
(1  Chron.  i.  17  ) 

MASHAL=siirrea(y.  A  Levitical 
city  in  Asher;  (i  Chron.  yi.  74  ;)  also 
caUed  "  Misheal,"  (Josh.  xix.  26,)  and 
"Mishal."    (Josh.  xxi.dO.) 

MASON.  A  worker  in  stone,  a 
Btone-cntter.  (2  Sam.  t.  11.)  Upon  the 
ancient  monnments  of  Egypt  the  rari- 
ons  processes  of  the  bnilding  art  are 
rerj  nnmerons;  and  their  sculptures 
on  granite,  basalt,  and  hard  limestone 
BtHlremain  undefaced.  Masons'  and 
carpenters'  tools,  of  remote  antiquity, 
have  frequently  been  found  in  the 
tombs,  and  some  of  them  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  British  Museum.  The  Ty- 
nans also  excelled  in  architecture.  (1 
Kings  T.  18.) 

MASBGEA = the  y€wd  of  noble  vines, 
A  place  apparently  in  Idumea.  (Oen. 
xxxvi.  86 ;  1  Chron.  L  47.) 

MASSA.=a  liftina  up,  uttering,  A 
son  of  Isbmael.  (Gen.  xxr.  14;  1 
Chron.  1.  80.) 

MASSAH.— See  Mbribah. 

MASTEB.  A  title  applied  to  our 
Lord;  (Matt,  xxiii.  8,  10;)  also  to 
teachers,  or  instructors.  (Ecci.  xii.  11; 
Luke  vL  40 ;  John  iii.  10.)  It  is  also 
used  for  an  employer  or  owner  of  ser- 
vants. (Gen.  xxxix.  20 ;  Josh.  xxiv. 
15 ;  Isa.  xlii.  2 ;  Eph.  yi.  8, 9.) 

MATHUSALA. -- See  Methuse- 
lah. 

MATBED=:/>rop«//iii^.  The  mother 
of  MehetabeL  (Gen.  xxxvi.  89;  1 
Chron.  i.  50.) 

MATBI =ratny.  A  descendant  of 
Benjamin.    (1  Sam.  x.  21.) 

MATTANsa  gift.  1.  A  priest  of 
Baal  who  was  slain  before  the  altar  of 
the  idol.  (2  Kings  xi.  18 ;  2  Chron. 
xxiii.  ITOl  2.  The  father  of  Shepha- 
tiah.    (Jer.  xxxyiit.  1.) 

MATTANAH=a  gift,  present.  A 
station  of  the  Hebrews,  between  the 
desert  and  the  borders  of  Moab. 
(Num.  xxi.  18, 19.) 

MATTANIAH  -gift  of  Jehovah. 
1.  A  son  of  Heman.    (l  Chron.  xxy. 
4, 16.)  2.  Three  descenaants  of  Asaph. 
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(2  Chron.  xx.  14 ;  xxiz.  13 ;  Keh.  xi. 
17,  22 ;  xii.  8—25.)  8.  A  son  of  Elam. 
Ezra  X.  26.)  4.  A  son  of  Zattn. 
(Ezra  X.  27.)  5.  A  son  of  Pahathmoab. 
(Ezra  X.  80.)  6.  A  son  of  Bani.  (Ezra 
X.  87.)  7.  Two  of  the  Leyites.  (1 
Chron.  ix.  15;  Noh.  xiii.  18.)  8.— 
See  Zbdbkiah. 

MATTATHA  =  gi/l  of  Jehovah. 
The  son  of  Nathan.    (Luke  iii.  81.) 

MATTATHAH=m/>  of  Jehovah. 
A  son  of  Hashum.    (Ezra  x.  88.) 

MATTATHIA8=^i/»  of  Jehovah, 
I.  The  son  of  Amos.  (Luke  iiL 
25.)  2.  The  son  of  Semei.  (Iiuke 
ilL  26.) 

MATTENAI=yi/K  of  Jehovah.  1. 
A  son  of  Hashum.  (Ezra  x.  88.)  2. 
A  son  of  Bani.  (Ezra  x.  87.)  8.  One 
of  the  priests.    (Keh.  xii.  19.) 

MATTHAN=pi7>.  The  son  of 
Eleazar.    (Matt.  i.  15.) 

MATTHAT=«yi.  1.  The  father 
of  Heli.  (Luke  iu.  24.)  2.  The  father 
of  Jorim.    (Luke  iii.  29.) 

UATTREW^ia  gift,  present.  The 
Apostle  formerly  called  Levi,  the  son 
of  AlphsBus;  and  the  writer  of  the 
first  Gospel.  (Mark  ii.  14 ;  Luke  y. 
27.^  He  was  probably  a  native  of 
Galilee,  and  though  a  Jew,  was  em- 
ployed at  Capernaum,  as  a  publican, 
or  rather  an  inferior  collector  of  cus- 
toms, under  the  provincial  Roman 
government.  (Matt.  ix.  9.)  He  was 
called  from  his  official  occupation  into 
the  service  of  Christ ;  entertained  Him 
at  his  house ;  and,  after  the  ascension 
of  Christ,  was  engaged  in  the  propi^ 
gation  of  the  gospel.  (Matt.  x.  8; 
Luke  v.  27;  vi.  Id;  Acts  1. 18.)  There 
is  no  certainty  respecting  the  time, 
place,  or  manner  of  his  death. 

MATTHEW,  GOSPEL  OF.  Of 
the  general  reception  of  this  Gospel, 
which  is  generally  considered  as  being 
the  oldest,  the  proofs  are  most  satis- 
factoi^ ;  and  that  it  was  rightly  as* 
cribed  to  the  Apostle  whose  name  it 
bears  was  never  disputed  in  the  an- 
cient church.  Being  early  called  to 
the  apostleship,  Mattnew  was  an  eye- 
witness and  ear-witness  of  most  of  the 
things  which  he  rcdates.    He  also  con- 
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salted  written  documents,  as  is  erident 
from  the  f^enealo^r.  From  several 
hints  scattered  in  this  Gospel,  it  wonld 
seem,  that  some  time  elapsed  after  the 
events,  before  it  was  composed,  f  Matt. 
xxviL  8, 15 ;  xxviii.  15.)  In  all  pro- 
bability it  was  written  somewhere  be- 
tween A.D.  42  and  48;  probably  in 
Judea.  Though  the  circle  of  thought 
is  mainly  Jewish,  Matthew  evidently 
intended  his  Gospel,  not  only  for  Jew- 
ish believers  in  Palestine,  and  the 
neighbouring  regions,  but  ^so  for  tUf 
use  of  the  faithful  in  all  countries. 
The  most  remarkable  things  recorded 
in  this  Gospel,  and  not  found  in  any 
other,  are  the  following :  The  visit  of 
the  magi ;  the  flight  into  Egypt ;  the 
slaughter  of  the  infants ;  the  parable 
of  the  ten  virgins ;  the  dream  of 
Pilate's  wife;  the  resurrection  of 
niai^  saints  after  Christ's  resurrection ; 
the  bribing  of  the  Koman  guard,  ap- 
pointed to  watch  at  the  sepulchre; 
and  our  Lord's  description  of  the  )>ro- 
cess  of  the  general  judgment.  This 
Gospel  was  originally  written  in  the 
Greek  language.  Even  in  the  time 
of  Christ  the  Greek  language  was 
daily  spoken  in  Palestine,  and  Jewish 
intercourse  was  everywhere  extending 
among  the  Greek-speaking  population 
of  the  empire.  The  tradition,  widely 
diffused  in  the  early  ages,  that  Mat- 
thew wrote  this  Gospel  in  Hebrew  or 
Aramaean,  i.e.,  the  later  Hebrew 
language,  appears  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  fact,  that  at  an  early  period 
there  was  current  among  the  Jndaiz- 
Christians  a  Gospel  of  Matthew,  writ> 
ten  at  first  in  Greek,  and  afterwards 
translated  into  the  Syro-Chaldaic  or 
Hebrew  of  the  day,  which  was  current 
among  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites, 
and  was  also  called  the  "  Gospel  of 
the  Hebrews,"  the  "Gospel  of  the 
Apostles,"  and  the  "  Gospel  of  Peter." 
This  Crospel  greatly  resembled,  in  its 
leading  features,  our  canonical  Mat- 
thew, andwas  given  out  bv  those  who 
used  it  as  his  authentic  work.  However, 
from  the  few  fragments  still  remain- 
ing, it  is  evident  that  it  was  merely  a 
translation  of  the  Greek  Matthew, 
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somewhat  interpolated,  or  altered,  or 
Inutilated,  by  the  different  sects  among 
the  Judaizing  Christians,  and  was 
current  in  the  Hebrew  language  of  the 
day.  Indeed,  if  a  Hebrew  original  of 
Matthew's  canonical  Go^el  were  ex- 
tant and  current  in  the  second  and 
third  centuries,  bow  is  it  possible  to 
account  for  the  fact,  that  the  authors 
of  the  Peshito,  or  old  Syriac  version, 
made  at  the  close  of  the  second  or  be- 
ginning of  the  third  century,  shonld 
have  translated  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
from  our  canonical  Greek  copy ;  as  it 
is  certain  they  did  ?  Nay,  why  need 
they  have  translated  it  at  all,  inasmuch 
as  the  Hebrew  original  itself,  if  in  ex- 
istence, would  have  been  altogether 
intelligible  among  the  Syrians  ?  From 
this  circumstance  alone,  it  is  evident, 
that  no  such  Hebrew  original  of  Mat- 
thew's Gospel  ever  existed;  the  original 
is  before  us  in  the  Greek  language. 
Moreover  every  early  writer  that  has 
come  down  to  us  uses  the  Greek  Gos- 
pel of  Matthew.  The  arguments  of 
Strauss,  Norton,  and  others,  to  show 
that  the  first  two  chapters  of  Matthew's 
Gospel  are  a  spurious  interpolation, 
are  worthless.  All  the  manuscript 
copies  of  Matthew,  the  world  over — 
with  the  exception  of  some  two  or 
three,  the  beginning  of  which  have 
perished — and  all  the  ancient  Versions, 
without  an  exception,  contain  the  first 
two  chapters  of  Matthew,  and  exhibit 
them  as  part  of  his  Gospel.  The  first 
two  chapters  constituted  a  component 
part  of  the  Greek  Matthew ;  and  are 

2  noted  by  Ignatius,  Justin  Martyr, 
/lement  of  Alexandria,  Irenssus,  Cel- 
sns,  Tertullian,  Origen,  and  others.  It 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the 
Ebionites  and  Nazarenes,  who  received 
the  Hebrew  translation  of  the  Greek 
Matthew,  mutilated  it  by  omitting  the 
first  two  chapters;  while  Cerinthus 
and  Carpocrates  laboured  to  prove, 
from  these  very  chapters,  in  their  He- 
brew copies,  the  merely  natural  and 
Itiman  origin  of  the  Saviour.  Here, 
then,  at  an  early  period,  we  find  a  seet 
of  Judaizing  Christians  using  a  so- 
called  Hebrew  Gospel,  which  contained 
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the  chapters  whose  genuineness  is  now 
called  in  qnestion. 

MATTHIAS=m/l  of  Jehovah,  One 
of  the  disciples,  who  was  chosen  by  lot 
to  fill  np  the  vacancv  in  theapostleship, 
occasioned  hy  the  death  of  Jndas  Is- 
cariot.    (Acts.  i.  23,  26.) 

MATTlTHIAH=^yi  of  Jehovah. 

1.  The  son  of  Shallnm,  a  lievite.  (1 
Chron.  ix.  81 ;   xv.  18,  21 ;  xvi.  6.) 

2.  A  son  of  Jednthnn.  (1  Chron.  xxv. 
8.)  8.  The  chief  of  the  fourteenth 
family  of  the  Lerites.  (1  Chron.  xxt. 
21.)  4.  A  son  of  Kebo.  (Ezra.  x.  43.  j 
5.  One  of  the  Lerites.    (Neh.  viii.  4.) 

MATTOCK.  The  Hebrew  words 
mahhanuhahf  and  mahharsheth,  ren- 
dered ''share,*'  and  "mattock,**  are 
Uie  names  of  two  agricnltnral  cutting 
instruments ;  the  first  indicates  the 
plough'ihare,  and  the  second  the  coul- 
ter, (I  Sam.  xiii.  20.)  Both  are  in- 
cluded in  the  plural  term  mahharcuhoth, 
rendered  "mattocks.**  (I  Sam«  xiii. 
21.)  The  word  maddair^  rendered 
*' mattock,"  probably  signifies  iceeding- 
hook  or  hoe.    (Isa.  Tii.  25.) 

MAUL.  The  Hebrew  word  maipitZj 
rendered  "  maul,  **  signifies  a  mcdlet  ; 
one  used  as  a  weapon  of  war,  a  war- 
club.    (ProT.  XXT.  18.) 

MAUZZIM.  This  word,  which 
occurs  in  the  margin  of  Dan.  xi.  88, 
and  variously  rendered  "forces,"  "gods 
protectors,**  "munitions,"  and  "strong 
nolds,"  appears  to  be  the  name  of  an 
idol  honoured  by  Antiochus  Epipfaanes. 
(pan.  xi.  89.)  Not  improbaoly  the 
Roman  Jupiter  Capitolinus  is  meant,  to 
whom  Antiochus  had  purposed  to  erect 
a  temple  at  Antioch. 

MAZZAROTH=pr«f»ofitnoiu,  fore- 
waminge.  The  Hebrew  word  mazahthf 
rendered  the  "planets,"  marginal  read- 
ing, '^twelve  signs,'*  or  "constellations,** 
(2  Kin|[8  xxiii.  5,)  appears  to  be  iden- 
tical with  "morsaroM,"  also  rendered 
"the  twelve  signs."  (Job  xxxviii. 
32,  margin.)  Our  translators  properly 
suppose  this  word  to  denote  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  a  broad  cirde  in 
the  heavens,  comprehending  all  such 
stars  as  lie  in  the  path  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  As  these  luminaries  appear  to 
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proceed  throughout  this  circle  annnallv, 
so  different  parts  of  it  progressively 
receive  them  every  month ;  hence  the 
mazzaroth  were  considered  the  con- 
stellations, presaging  or  indicating  the 
regular  succession  of  the  various  sea- 
sons. Zodiacs  have  been  found  on 
the  monuments  of  Egypt,  which  were 
supposed  to  have  been  executed  two 
or  three  thousand  years  anterior  to 
Christ;  but  on  critical  examination 
are  found  to  date  long  after  the  com^ 
mencement  of  the  Cluistian  era. 

ME  AH  sa  hundred.    A  tower  in  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem.  (Neh.  iii.  1 ;  xii.  39.) 

MEALS.  The  Hebrews  took  akind 
of  lunch  in  the  forenoon,  consisting  of 
bread,  milk,  cheese,  etc.  (1  Kings  xx 
16;  Ruth  iL  14;  Luke  xiv.  12.)  The 
dinner  was  served  up  at  mid-day  among 
the  ancient  Egyptians;  (Gen.  xliii.  16;) 
btit  they  appear  to  have  taken  supper 
in  the  evening.  Supper,  after  the 
labours  of  the  day  were  over,  appears 
to  have  been  the  principal  meal  among 
the  Hebrews,  as  it  was  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  (Mark  vi.  21 ; 
Luke  xiv.  16,  24;  John  xii.  2.)  In 
eating,  generally,  no  knives,  and  much 
less  forks,  were  used,  but  each  morsel 
of  food  was  conveyed  from  the  dish  to 
the  mouth  by  the  ri^ht  hand.  This 
mode  of  eating  ipade  it  necessary  that 
the  hands  should  be  washed  before 
and  after  meals.  (Ruth  iL  14 ;  Prov. 
xxvi.  15;  John  xiii  26;  Matt,  xv  2, 
20;  Luke  xi.  88.)  In  ancient  times 
every  one  seems  to  have  had  his  se- 
parate portion  of  meat  placed  before 
nim ;  (Gen.  xliii.  34 ;  1  Sam.  i.  4,  5 ; 
ix.  23,  24 ;)  in  later  times  every  one 
helped  himself  from  the  dish  nearest 
to  him.  (Matt.  xxvl.  23.)  The  Ori- 
entals do  not  drink  during  meals,  but 
afterwards  water  or  wine  is  handed 
round.  (Matt.  xxvi.  27.)  The  He- 
brews seem  to  have  had  two  modes  cl 
sittiuff :  when  they  used  seats  or  chairs, 
like  tne  ancient  Egyptians,  they  ate 
from  a  table;  but  when  they  sat  on 
the  floor,  the  meal  was  laid  on  a  cloth 
spread  on  the  floor,  or  on  a  table  raised 
only  a  few  inches.  During  the  cap- 
tivity, the  Jews  acquired  the  Persian 
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practice  of  reclining  at  meals  npon 
couches,  or  noon  mats  or  cnshions, 
around  the  tables  in  such  a  way  that 
the  head  of  eyery  person  approached 
the  bosom  of  the  one  who  reclined 
next  above  him.  (John  xiii.  28 ;  Luke 
Tii.  88.)  In  the  time  of  Christ  it  was 
common  before  every  meal  to  give 
thanks.  (Matt.  xlv.  19;  xr.  86.}— 
See  Food. 

M£ARAHr=a  cave^  cavern.  In 
Josh.  xiii.  4,  this  word  occurs  as  the 
name  of  a  cave  not  far  from  Sidon ; 
the  margin  reads,  "the  cave.'*  Dr. 
Robinson,  in  his  loumey  from  Tyre 
to  Sidon,  passing  siong  the  Phenecian 
Plain,  observed  many  sepulchral  grot- 
toes, hewn  out  of  the  hard  limestone 
rock.  This  may  be  the  spot  spoken 
of  by  Willian  of  Tyre,  as  the  T^an 
Cave  in  the  territory  of  Sidon ;  if  so, 
we  might  compare  it  with  the  "  Me- 
arah"  =  cavertif  that  was  beside  the 
Sidonians. 

MEASURING  REED.  The  He- 
brew A:en«A=:'' measuring-reed,"  was 
a  measure  of  six  great  cubits,  that  is, 
of  six  such  cubits  as  were  a  hand 
breadth  longer  than  the  common  cubit. 
(Ezek.  xl.  8, 5,  8 ;  xli.  8 ;  xiii.  16->19.) 
So  the  Greek  kalamos,  rendered  *'  reed,^ 
was  a  measure  of  six  cubits  'and  two- 
thirds.  (Rev.  XL  1 ;  xxi.  15.)  Some- 
times a  "measuring-line"  was  used, 
(2  Sam.  viii.  2 ;  Am.  vii.  17;  Zech.  ii. 
1,)  perhaps  of  the  same  length  as  the 
reed. 

MEASURES.  The  Hebrew  word 
middahf  rendered  '*  measure,"  "  size," 
or  **  stature,"  siroifies,"  a  standard  of 
comparison,  or  the  dimension  of  any- 
thing measured.  (Ex.  xxvi.  2,  8  ; 
xxxvi.  9, 15 ;  1  Kings  vL  25 ;  Isa.  xlv. 
14;  Ezek.  xl.  10,  24;  Ps.  xxxix.  4.) 
Such  also  is  the  usage  of  the  Greek 
word  metrotiy  rendered  "measure." 
(Matt.  vii.  2 ;  xxiiL  82 ;  Mark  iv.  24 ; 
Luk.  vi  86 ;  John  iiL  84 ;  Rom.  xii. 
8.)  The  Hebrew  word  seoA,  rdhdered 
"measure,"  (Isa.  xxvii.  8;  Jer  zxx. 
1 1 ;  xlvi.  28,^  denotes  the  same  measure 
as  the  Greexsafon,  hence  equivalent  to 
about  one  peck  and  one  pint  Exiglish. 
(Gen.  xviii.  6 ;  1  Sam.  xx v.  18 ;  2  Kings 
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vii.  1,  18 ;  Slatt.  xiii.  3S ;  Luke  xiii. 
21.)  The  Hebrew  word  cor,  like  the 
Greek  koras,  is  also  rendered  "  mea- 
sure.'* (1  Kings  ir.  22 ;  v.  11 ;  2 
Chron.  ii.  10 ;  Luke  xvii  7.)  In  Luke 
xvi.  8,  the  Greek  word  bctius,  the 
same  as  the  Hebrew  bath,  is  rendered 
"  measure."^  In  Rev.  vi.  6,  the  Greek 
word  chcaiix,  rendered  "  measure," 
denotes  an  Attic  measure  for  grain, 
nearly  equivalent  to  one  quart  Eng- 
lish. Our  knowledge  of  the  measures 
of  the  Hebrews  does  not  admit  of  per- 
fect accuracy.  We  give  the  follow- 
ing, merely  as  a  probable  approxima- 
tion to  the  truth : 

Hebrew  measures  of  capacity  reduced  to 
English  Com  and  Wine  measures. 
pecks,  pints.  gal.        pintn. 

Log      ...    0        0  0        0.833 

Cab      ...    0        2.833       0        8.3^3 
Omer   ...    0       5.1  0       0 

Hin      ...    0        0  12 

Seah    ...    1        1  2       4 

Bath    ...    8        8  7        4 

Homer...  32       0  75       0 

Belqtive   value    of  Hebrew   measures 
of  Capacity^ 

Homer  or  Cor     1 
Bath  or  Ephah  10 


Seah 

Hin 

Omer 

Cab 

Log 


••. 


80 

60 

100 

180 

720 


1 
8 
6 

10 
18 
72 


1 
2    1 

3ilf 
6    3 

24  12 


1 

If 
7i 


1 

4 


1 
to 


Hebrew  measures  of  length  reduced 

English  measures. 

fdst. 

The  Cubit        1 

The  Span        ...        ...  0 

The  Hand-breadth     ...  0 

ThePlnger      0 

MEAT.  In  the  English  version 
this  word  means  food  in  general ;  or 
when  confined  to  one  species  of  food, 
it  always  signifies  meal,  flour,  or 
srain,  but  never  jflesh,  which  is  now 
the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word.  A 
meat-offering  is  always  a  vegetable 
and  never  an  animal  offering ;  and  it 
might  now  be  rendered  a  bread-offer' 
ing  or  a  meal-offering  instead  of  a 
meat-offering.    In  reference  to  meats. 
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t. «.,  flesh  offered  to  idols,  there  was  a 
diversity  of  opinion  in  the  ancient 
chnrch,  for  which  Pan!  applied  a  suit- 
able remedy.  The  Apostle  declared 
that  all  things  were  clean  to  sach  as 
were  clean,  and  that  an  idol  was 
nothing  at  all.  That  a  man  might 
safelj  eat  of  whatever  was  sold  in  the 
shambles,  and  need  not  scmpulonslj 
inqnire  whence  it  came;  and  that  if 
an  nnbeliever  should  invite  a  believer 
to  eat  with  him,  the  believer  might 
eat  of  whatever  waa  set  before  him. 
Bat  at  the  same  time,  he  enjoins  that 
the  laws  of  charity  and  prudence 
should  be  observed;  that  believers 
should  be  cautions  of  scandalizing  or 
offending  weak  minds ;  for  thouen  all 
things  might  be  lawful,  yet  all  Uiings 
were  not  always  expedient.  (1  Cor. 
viii.  7,  10;  x.  26;  Rom.  xiv.  20,  21; 
Tit.  i.  15 ;  Acts  xiv.  20—29.) 
MEAT-OFFERINGS-  See  Offbb- 

TSQB. 

MEBUNNAL— See  Sibbbchai. 

MECHERATHITE.  Hepher,  one 
of  David's  distinp^uishcd  officers,  is 
called  "the  Mechcrathite,**  from  Mec- 
herah=a  sword f  a  place  otherwise 
unknown.    (1  Chron.  xi.  86.) 

MEDAD=aJf«:«ion  or  love.  One  of 
the  seventy  elders  appointed  to  assist 
Moses.  (Num.  xi. 24—29. — See Eldad. 

MED  AN = contention,  strife,  A  son 
of  Abraham  and  Keturah.  ((xen.xxv.2.) 

MEDEB  A = water  of  quiet.  A  city 
of  Renben,  situated  on  a  plain  of  the 
same  name.  (Num.  xxi.  30;  Josh, 
xiii.  9,  IG ;  1  Chron.  xix.  7.)  It  was 
afterwards  reckoned  to  the  Moabites. 
(Isa.  XT.  2.)  Its  extensive  ruins,  over- 
spreading a  rounded  eminence,  are 
situated  about  six  miles  southwest  from 
Heshbon. 

MEDES.— See  Media. 

HE DIA=middle  region,  A  country 
of  Asia,  supposed  to  have  been  peopled 
by  the  descendants  of  Madai,  the  son 
of  Japheth.  (Gen.  x.  2.)  The  early 
history  of  the  Medes  is  involved  in  the 
deepest  obscurity.  The  Medes  appear 
to  have  been  a  branch  of  theA^an 
family,  who  at  a  remote  period,  migrat- 
ed fromthe  east  bank  of  the  Indus  to 
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the  coontry  on  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Their  first  appearance 
in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  amons^ 
the  enemies  of  Assyria,  is  on  the  bla^ 
Obelish,  about  680  bx.  The  extensive 
region  inhabited  by  the  Medes  lies  on 
the  west  and  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
running  in  a  northerly  direction  to- 
wards Armenia  and  in  a  southerly  to- 
wards Farsistan,  and  comprehends  the 
modem  provinces  of  Shirwah,  Azer- 
bijan,  Ghilan  Masanderan,  and  Irak 
Adjemi.  This  mountainous  and  fertile 
region  was  divided  into  two  principal 
parte,  of  which  the  northern  waa 
Atropatene,  the  same  as  Azerbijan^ 
or  little  Media,  now  as  in  ancient  times, 
a  Persian  province.  The  southern  was 
called  Great  Media,  and  comprehend- 
ed the  modem  Irak  Adjemi,  or  Persian 
Irak.  Indeed,  the  term  '*  Medes"  ap- 
pears to  have  been  anciently  applied  to 
the  Persians  also.  Media  was  one  of  the 
first  independent  kingdoms  of  ancient 
times ;  but  was  afterwards  rednc^  to 
a  province  of  Assyria.  About  804  b.o., 
Arbaces,  the  governor  of  Media,  threw 
off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  and  established 
himself  on  the  tlurone  of  Nineveh.  In 
the  Assyrian  captivity,  the  Israelites 
were  transplanted  into  the  country  of 
the  Medes,  about  721  b.o.  (2  Kings 
xvii.  6;  compare  1  Chron.  t.  26.) 
About  700  B.C.,  the  Medes  again  re* 
volted,  and  established  their  own  na- 
tionality. About  B.C.  606,  the  Assyrian 
empire  was  finally  overthrown  by  the 
combined  armies  of  Media  and  Chal- 
dea.  In  559  b.c.,  the  Median  empire 
passed  from  the  Medes  to  the  Persians, 
under  Cyms.  Then  arose  the  Medo- 
Persian  empire,  symbolized  by  the 
bear,  having  three  ribs  in  its  month- 
Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Lydia,  added 
as  provinces  by  Cyrns ;  also  designated 
by  the  *'  ram  with  two  horns.'*  (Dan. 
vL  8—12 ;  Til.  6 ;  viif.  8, 4,  20.)  After 
the  lapse  of  about  200  years.  Media,  in 
junction  with  the  entire  Persian  mon- 
archy, fell  under  the  yoke  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  After  many  variations 
of  warlike  fortune,  Media  passed  over 
to  the  Parthian  monarchy.  (I  Mace 
vi.  56 ;  xiv.  2.)    Jews  from  Media  re* 
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paired  to  Jenualem  to  keep  the  feast 
of  Penteeost.  (Isa.  ziii.  7;  Jer.  xr. 
25;  H.  11,  28;  Est.i.8,  14,  18;  Dan. 
▼iii.  20 ;  Acta  ii.  9.) 

MEDIATOB.  One  who  interposes 
between  two  parties  at  yariance,  and 
effects  a  reconciliation.  (Job.  ix.  38.) 
This  title  belongs  pre-eminently  to  the 
Divine  Redeemer,  who,  on  account  of 
transgression,  in  the  gracions  establish- 
ment of  the  mediatorial  economy,  is 
the  <mly  Mediator,  in  and  by  whom 
God  is  reconciling  the  world  nnto  Him- 
self. (1  Tim.  ii.  5 ;  Heb.  Tiii.  6 ;  xii. 
24.)  By  Him  all  the  Dirine  commu- 
nications were  made  under  the  several 
dispensations.  (Oal.  iii.  19,  20 ;  Dent, 
xxxiii.  2 ;  Acts  vii.  88,  fi8 ;  Heb.  ii.  2.) 
Christ,  by  His  assumption  of  humanity 
and  his  sacrificial  death,  has  become 
the  spomor^  pledge,  or  *'  sure^r  of  the 
new  and  better  covenant  ;*'  ^Heb.  vii. 
22;)  pledging  Himself  for  toe  faliil- 
ment  of  the  stipulations,  on  both  sides ; 
for  Qod  the  righteous  Judge,  to  man 
the  supplicant  for  mercy ;  and  for  man 
the  repenting  and  believing  sinner,  to 
God  the  Giver  of  all  good.  In  the 
mediatorial  work  of  our  '< faithful" 
High  Priest,  '*  Mercy  and  truth  are  met 
together,  righteousness  and  peace  have 
kissed  each  other."  (Ps.  Ixxzv.  10; 
Heb.ii.  17.) 

MEDICINE.— See  Phtbiciak. 

MEGIDDO  =  phce  of  trwms9  A 
city  of  Manasseh,  situated  witnin  the 
borders  of  Issackar,  and  formerly  a 
royal  city  of  the  Canaanites.  (Josh, 
xii.  21 ;  xvii.  11 ;  Judg.  i.  27;  I  Kings 
iv.  12;  ix.  16;  1  Chron.  vii.  29.)  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  place  after- 
wards called  Legio,  now  el-Lejjun, 
on  a  low  spur  of  Mount  Carmel,  where 
are  ancient  foundations  and  prostrate 
columns.  The  neighbouring  stream, 
probably  the  "  waters  of  Megiddo,"  is 
the  largest  perennial  tributary  of  the 
Kishott,  ana  feeds  three  or  four  mills. 
(Judg.  V.  19.)  The  "  VaUey  or  Plain 
of  Megiddo,'^also  caUed  "Megiddon," 
was  part  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon. 
(2  Kings  ix.  27 ;  xxuL  29, 80 ;  2  Chron. 
zxxv.  22 ;  Zech.  xii.  11.) 

MEHETAB££L=6/eMeif  of  God. 
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The  father  of  Delaiah.    (Neh.  vi.  10.) 

UEUKTABBl,  =  blessed  of  God. 
The  wife  of  Hadar.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  89.) 

UEmi) A  ^junction.  One  of  the 
Netbinim.  (Ezra  ii.  62 ;  Neh.  vii.  64.) 

MEHIR=rmtce.  A  descendant  of 
Judah.    (1  Chron.  iv.  11.) 

MEHOLATHITE.  A  native  of 
Abel-Meholah.  (1  Sam.  xviii.  19 ;  2 
Sam.  xxi.  8.) 

MEHUJAEL=«iM*««ii  of  God.  A 
descendant  of  Cain.    (Gen.  iv.  18. ) 

MEnvyLAN=  faithful,  or  perhaps 
of  the  great  horn.  A  eunuch  in  the 
court  of  Xerxes.    (Est.  i.  10.) 

MEHUNIM=Aa6i/a^iV)w.  One  of 
the  Nethinim ;  (Ezra  ii.  60 ;)  also  cal- 
led "  Meunim."    (Neh.  vii.  62.) 

MEHUNIMS.— See  Maonites. 

MEJABKON=toa/er5  of  yellowness. 
A  town  of  the  Danites,  not  far  from 
Joppa,  so  called  from  a  fountain. 
(Josh.  xix.  460 

M£K0NAU=:6<us,  standing  place. 
A  place  in  Judah.    Neh.  xi.  28.) 

MELATIAH=whom  Jehovah  de- 
livers.   A  Gibeonite.    (Neh.  iii.  7.) 

MELCHI=:my^n^.  Two  ancestors, 
of  Mary.    TLuke  iii.  24,  28.) 

MELCHIAH.— See  Malchiah. 

MELCHI-SHUA.  —  See  Malchi- 
snuA. 

MELCHIZEDEK=JKB7o/naA^eom- 
ness,  or  righteous  king.  The  king  of 
Salem,  t.6.,  Jerusalem,  and  "  Priest  of 
the  Most  High  God."  (Gen.  xiv.  18, 
20.)  The  brief  notices  contained  in 
the  archaic  Records,  respecting  the  per- 
son of  Melchizedek,  would  seem  to 
favour  the  opinion  of  the  Targumists, 
that  he  was  no  other  than  Shem,  the 
son  of  Noah,  who  was  undoubtedly 
still  alive  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  In 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan  or  of  Pales- 
tine, it  is  said,  **  And  Melchizedek,  who 
was  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah,  the  king 
of  Jerusalem,  went  out  to  meet  Abra- 
ham, and  brought  unto  him  bread  and 
wine ;  and  at  that  time  he  ministered 
before  the  Most  High  God."  So  also 
the  Targcmi  of  Jerusalem,  <'  And  Mel- 
chizedek, king  of  Jerusalem,  he  was 
Shem,  who  was  the  priest  of  the  Most 
High."    The  same  view  was  also  held 
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by  Rabbi  Joseph,  in  the  Targum  oa  1 
Chron.  i.  24,  *'And  Shem,  the  great 
priest.**  The  identity  of  the  two  pa- 
triarchs has  ever  been  the  prevalent 
opinion  among  the  Jewish  writers. 
Perhaps  Melchizedek  is  not  so  mnch  a 
proper  name,  as  an  appellation,  ex- 
pressive of  his  character  and  office — 
the  Righteous  king,  the  name  br  which 
he  was  nniversaliy  known  as  the  king 
of  Salem,  i.e.,  Peace^  and  the  priest  of 
of  the  Most  High  Ood.  The  patriarch 
Shem  wonld  seem  to  have  emigrated 
to  Canaan  before  Abraham ;  where  he 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Salem,  and 
became  by  Diyine  appointment  the 
priest  of  Jehovah,  and  the  oracle  of 
the  faithful.  He  lived  till  he  was  600 
years  of  age,  and  till  Isaac  was  fifty ; 
thns  Shem  and  Abraham  were  contem- 
porary abont  150  years.  We.  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  Shem  and  Abra- 
ham would  be  contemporary  for  such 
a  lengthened  period,  and  not  be  inti- 
mate^ acqnunted  with  each  other. 
Indeed,  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  they  resided  at  no  great  distance 
from  each  other;  and  that  Shem  com- 
municated to  Abraham,  and  by  him  to 
his  family,  the  inspired  documents 
wrought  up  by  Moses  in  the  book  of 
Genesis.  In  Heb.  yii.  8,  Melchiaedek 
is  said  to  have  been  **  without  father, 
without  mother,  without  genealogy; 
who  hath  neither  beginning  of  days 
nor  end  of  life,  but  is  like  to  the  Son 
of  God;  remaineth  a  high  priest  per- 
petually." Now,  as  a  man,  Melchize- 
dek doubtless  had  a  father  and  mother, 
and  was  bom  and  died  like  other  men ; 
and  we  may  aver  this  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  Shem  is  Melchizedek,  with- 
out resorting  to  the  ancient  tradition, 
I'  that  he  had  neither  father  nor  mother 
in  the  j9ostdiluvian  world,  seeing  he  was 
bom  in  the  former  or  antedihtvian 
world."  Hence  the  Apostle  does  not 
refer  to  Melchizedek  as  a  person,  but 
solely  to  his  officitil  character  as  the 
priest  of  Jehovah,  whose  priesthood 
was  of  a  different  order  to  that  of 
Aaron.  (Heb.  v.  6,  10 ;  vi.  20;  vii.  1, 
28.])  The  Aaronic&l  priests  had  to  prove 
their  proper  descent  from  Levi,  by  the 
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genealogical  tables,  before  they  could 
sustain  the  priestly  office.  (Ex.  xxviit 
1—48 ;  1  Chron.  xxili.  18 ;  Neh.  vii 
65 ;  Heb.  vii.  5,  6.)  But  Melchizedek 
was  without  descent  from  priesUy  an- 
cestors; there  was  no  genealogical 
table  to  prove  that  he  had  derived  his 
office  from  any  predecessor,  by  way  of 
succession ;  he  was  a  priest  by  an  im- 
mediate Divine  constitution.  TheLevi- 
tical  priests  were  limited  in  the  period 
of  their  active  service — ^they  could  not 
enter  full^  upon  the  duties  of  their 
office  until  they  were  thirty  vears  of 
age;  and  when  ther  attained  to  the 
age  of  fifty,  thev  laid  aside  their  priest- 
ly functions,  QNum.  iv.  8,  23,  85,  43, 
47 ;  viii.  24,  25 ;  1  Chron.  xxiii.  8,  24, 
27.)  But  Melchizedek  <*had  neither 
beginning  of  days,  nor  end  of  Ufe," 
ie.,  as  a  priest  he  had  no  limited  time 
assigned  for  the  commencement  and 
expiration  of  his  office.  As  Melchise- 
dek  sustained  the  high  honours  of  king 
and  priest,  his  offices  were  t^ieal  of 
the  offices  of  Christ,  the  Bighteous 
King,  and  King  of  Peace;  (Ua.  vilL 
6,  7;  xxxiL  1;^  who  is  our  **  Great 
High  Priest" — tne  universal  Priest*- 
the  only  one  appointed  to  make  inter- 
cession for  our  guilty  race.  CPs.  ex. 
4 ;  Heb.  iv.  15.) 

MELEA=st(^2ier.    An  ancestor  of 
Jesus.    (Luke  lii.  81.) 

MEL£CH=aib'»^.    A  descendant 
of  Saul.    (1  Chron.  viii.  35 ;  ix.  40.) 

MELICU.— See  Malluoh. 

MELITA  =B  affording  honeg.  An 
island  of  the  Mediterranean  on  which 
Paul  and  his  companions  were  ship- 
wrecked. (Acts  xxviii.  1 — 14.)  It 
was  doubtless  the  modern  Malta ;  said 
to  be  situated  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  the 
name  anciently  given  to  that  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  between  Sicily  and 
Greece.  This  island,  which  is  abont 
sixty  miles  in  circumference,  was 
successively  subject  to  the  Phenictans, 
^Greeks,  Carthaginians,  Bomans,  Van- 
dals, Goths,  Saracens,  Normans,  and 
French ;  until  Charles  Y.,  surrendered 
it  to  the  knights  of  St.  John,  at  Jeru- 
salem, who,  m  1798,  were  dbpossassed 
by  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  In  1800^  the 
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French   garrison   sarrendered  to  an 
English  force ;  and  the  island  has  been 
ever  since  a  dependency  of  the  British 
crown.    According  to  Acts  xxyii.  1— 
44,  it  was  abont  the  time  of  the  antnm- 
nal  eqainox,  when  sailing  was  repnted 
dangerous,  that  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions embarked  at  Ciesarea,  for  Italy, 
in  a  ship  from  Adramjttinm.    Mr. 
Smith,  a  nautical  man,  m  his  Work, 
**  On  the  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St. 
Paul,"  has  shown,  from  personai  ex- 
amination of  the  localities  of  the  ship- 
wreck, compared  with  the  incidents  m 
the  narrative  of  Luke,  that  the  ship 
cottld  not  have  been  wrecked  anywhere 
but  at  Malta.    We  give  a  summary  of 
his  statements.    He  savs,  Paul's  com-: 
pany  on  the  second  day  touched  at 
Sidon,  seventy-eight  miles  from  Csssa- 
rea.  Loosing  thence,  they  were  forced, 
by   strong  westerly  winds,  to  leave 
Cfyprus   on  the  left  hand.    Thence, 
favoured    by   the  land   breeze   and 
currents,    they  arrived  at  Myra,  in 
Lycia.    At  this  port  they  were  then 
transferred  to  a  corn  ship,  from  Alez- 
andria^bound  for  Italy.    Their  subse- 
quent progress,  on  account  of  unfavour- 
able wiuiu,  was  extremely  slow,  for  it 
was  ''many  days"  before  they  came 
over  against  Cnidus,  not  more  than 
150  miles  from  Myra.    Sailing  in  the 
direction  of  Salmone,  the  eastern  pro- 
montory of  Crete,  they  coasted  along, 
with  north-west  winds,  as  far  as  Cape 
Matda,  the  south  side  of  the  island. 
Here,  however,  theland  bends  suddenly 
to  the  north,  and  they  made  for  the 
Fair  Havens,  a  roadstead  near  the  port 
of  Lasea,  as  being  the  nearest  to  Capo 
Matala.    As  the  season  of  safe  naviga- 
tion had  passed,  Paul  urged  the  officers 
to  winter  at  Fair  Havens;  but  his 
advice  was  overruled ;  and,  improving 
a  gentle  north  wind  that  blew,  they  set 
sail  for  Phenice,  a  harbour  on  the 
coast  about  forty  miles  further  west. 
The  harbour  seems  to  have  been  the 
one  now  called  Lutro,  which  opens  in 
the  same  direction  in  which  the  wind. 
Libs,  blows,  t.  e.,  towards  the  north- 
east; and  is  situated  exactly  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Clauda.    But  soon 
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the  weather  changed,  the  ship  was 
caught  in  a  typhon,  and  the  wind  eu- 
roc/ycibn=£.N.£i.,  which  blew  with 
such  violence,  forced  them  to  run 
under  the  south  shore  of  Clauda,  now 
Clozzo,  about  twenty  miles  south- 
west by  west  from  Fair  Havens. 
Here  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
smooth  water  to  secure  the  boat,  and 
undergird  the  ship,  by  frapping  it 
round  the  middle  with  a  cable,  to  pre* 

Sare  it  to  resist  the  fury  of  the  storm, 
(at  fearing  the^  should  be  driven 
towards  the  Syrtis,  i. «.,  the  quicksands 
of  the  coast  of  Africa,  they  lowered 
the  gear;   and  the  ship  thus  borne 
along  was  not  only  made  snug,  but 
had  storm  sails  «et,  and  was  on  the 
starboard  tack,  L  e.,  with  her  right 
side  to  the  wind,  which  was  the  only 
course  by  which  she  could  avoid  fal- 
ling into  the  Syrtis.     On  the  next 
day,  they  threw  overboard  the  main- 
vard,  an  immense  spar,  probably  as 
long  as  the  ship.     The  storm  con- 
tinued, with  unabated  fury,  for  eleven 
days  more;  and  all  hope  was  taken 
away.    At  length,  on  the  fourteenth 
night,  the  seamen  suspected  the  ap- 
proach of  land,  probably  from   the 
noise  of  the  breakers,  sounded,  and 
found  the  depth  twenty  fathoms,  and 
then  fifteen  fathoms.     Fearing  lest 
they  should  fall  upon  rocks,  they  cast 
four  anchors  out  of  the  stem,  and 
lightened  the  ship,  by  throwing  the 
wheat  into  the  sea.    When  the  day 
broke,  they  succeeded  in  running  the 
ship  aground  in  a  creek  where  she 
went  to  pieces,  but  the  whole  ship*s 
company  escaped  safe  to  land.    Tbo 
place  proved  to  be  a  bay  on  the  north- 
east side  of  Malta,  now  known  as  St. 
Paul's  Bay,  an  inlet,  with  a  creek, 
about  two  miles  deep  and  one  mile 
broad.  Mr.  Smith  has  shown  by  calcu- 
lation, that  a  ship,  starting  late  in  the 
evening  from  Clauda,  wotud,  by  mid- 
night on  the  fourteenth,  be  less  than 
three  miles  from  the  entrance  of  St 
Paul's  Bay,  i.e.,  a  distance  of  476 
miles.    In  1810,  the  British  frieate, 
"Lively,"   went  to  pieces  on  thoso 
very  breakers,  at  the  point  of  Koura, 
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at  the  entrance  of  the  Baj.  The 
crew,  like  Paul's  shipmen,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  qaarter  of  a  mile,  could  not 
see  the  land,  bnt  they  saw  the  snrf  on 
the  shore.  So  also,  Mr.  Smith  has 
shown,  that  every  ship  approaching 
the  land  must  here  pass  over  twenty 
fathoms,  and  not  only  must  this  depth 
be  close  to  the  spot  where  they  had 
the  indications  of  land,  but  it  must 
bear  £.  by  S.  from  the  fifteen-fathom 
depth.  The  fifteen- fathom  depth  is, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  tne  shore,  which  is  here 
girt  with  mural  precipices,  and  on 
which  the  sea  must  hare  been  breaking 
Tiolentlr.  At  the  bottom  of  the  Bay 
of  St.  Paul's,  there  is  a  communica- 
tion with  the  sea  outside,  by  a  chan- 
nel of  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
in  breadth :  formed  by  the  separation 
of  Salmone  island,  a  long  rocky  ridge, 
from  the  main  land.  Near  this  chan- 
nel, where  "two  seas  meet,"  are  two 
creeks,  into  one  of  which  they  ran  the 
ship  ashore;  the  fore  part  stuck  fast 
in  the  mud  and  clay,  while  the  stem 
was  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  force  of 
the  waves 

MELONS.  The  Hebrew  word 
abattihhim  properly  signifies  "melons," 
of  which,  including  the  wcUer'inelonSj 
there  are  several  sorts  extensively  culti- 
vated in  the  East.  (Num.  xi.  5.)  In 
Egypt  some  of  the  melons  are  three 
feet  m  length,  and  two  feet  in  diame- 
ter. They  contain  a  very  cold  watery 
juice.  In  some  the  pulp  is  red ;  the 
seeds  are  flat,  and  contain  a  white, 
tender,  and  delicious  almond,  from 
which  a  medicinal  oil  is  extracted. 
This  frait  serves  the  Egyptians  for 
meat,  drink,  and  jnedicine ;  and  dur- 
ing the  season  in  which  it  is  ripe,  the 
poor  eat  scarcely  anything  else.— See 

CUOUMBBR. 

MEltZAR=m<uter  of  wine  or  chief- 
huiUr,  An  officer  in  the  Babylonian 
court.    (Dan.  L  11, 16.) 

MEMPmS=;)fac«  of  Phtah,  i.e., 
t9iK^pU  of  the  good  god.  An  ancient 
royal  city  of  JSgypt,  standing  at  the 
apex  of  the  Delta,  f'rom  the  ancient 
hieroglyphic  name  Ma-m-I^Uthf  came 
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the  Hebrew  "Moph,"  (Hos.  ix.  6,) 
and  "N(^h,"  and  the  Greek  form 
"Memphis.**  (Isa.  xix.  18;  Jer.  ii.  16; 
xliv.  1 ;  Ezek.  xxx.  18,  16.)  Memphis 
is  said  to  have  been  about  nineteen 
miles  in  circumference.  Its  overthrow 
was  distinctly  predicted  by  the  Hebrew 
prophets;  (Isa.  xix.  18;  tier.  xlvL  19;) 
and  it  never  recovered  from  the  blow 
Inflicted  upon  it  b^  Cambyses,  525  b.c. 
After  the  founding  of  Alexandria 
Memphis  rapidly  feU  into  decay.  It 
now  bears  the  name  of  the  nearest 
village,  Mitraheny;  and  is  merely  mark- 
ed by  mounds  of  rubbish,  a  colossal 
statue  sunk  deep  in  the  ground,  and  a 
few  fragments  of  granite.  Fotiaij  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Nile,  aroee 
out  ot  the  materials  of  Memphis ;  and 
when  that  city  was  in  turn  deserted, 
these  ruins  again  migrated  to  the  mo- 
dem Cairo=<A«  city  of  victory.  Not 
far  from  this  ancient  city  are  the  pyra- 
mids and  the  long  ranges  of  tombs, 
once  the  necropolis  of  the  ancient  city. 

MEMUeAN  r=  re<fiicer.  A  prince 
in  the  court  of  Xerxes.  (Est.  i.  14, 
16,21.) 

MENAHEM  =  coMokr.  The  son 
of  Gadi,  probably  a  general  in  the 
Israelitish  army,  who  slew  the  osnrper 
Shallnm,  king  of  Israel,  and  reigned 
in  his  stead,  from  b.c.  77(^-760.  About 
B.O.  778,  "FiU,  the  king  of  Assyria, 
came  against  the  land ;  and  Menuiem 
fl^ve  Pni  1000  talents  of  silver,  that  his 
band  might  be  with  him  to  confirm  the 
kingdom  in  his  hand.'*  (2  Kings  xv. 
19.)  An  Assyrian  monument  men- 
tions Pnl,  not  only  as  taking  tribute 
from  Tyre,  Sidon,  Damascus,  etc,  but 
also  from  Samaria.  Though  the  name  of 
Menahem,  does  not  appear  on  this 
inscription,  but  as  some  think,  by  an 
error  of  the  sculpture,  it  occurs  on  one 
of  a  later  period,  yet  evidently  belong- 
ing to  his  time.  Menahem*s  reign, 
which  lasted  ten  years,  was  distinguish- 
ed for  cruelty  and  oppression.  (2  ICings 
XV.  16—200 

MENAN  =  answeretf  refuter.  Aa 
ancestor  of  Jesus.   (Luke  iii.  81.) 

MENE.  A  word  of  that  significant 
Chaldee    inscription,    supematurally 
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writtcu  *'  over  against  the  candlestick 
upon  the  plaster  of  the  wall"  in  Bel- 
6hazzar*s  palace.  (Dan.  t.  6 — 28.) 
The  various  classes  of  '*wise  men"  could 
not  read  the  writing  so  as  to  interpret 
it.  "Mene,  Mene,  Tekel  Upharsin," 
not  only  mean  Numbered,  Numbered, 
Weighed,  and  Dividing  g  bnt,  as  Dr. 
Pusej  has  obsenred,  "All  the  words 
of  that  writing  contain,  not  an  ambi- 
guous, but  a  twofold  meaninff,  as  ex- 
plained hj  the  prophet  himself.  Mene 
signifies  at  once  numbered  and  ended : 
*<God  hath  numbered  thy  kingdom, 
and  finished  it."  The  fnll  interpreta- 
of  this  isolated  device,  eyidently  re- 
quired a  supernatural  endowment  on 
the  part  of  Daniel  -^a  conclusion  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  exact  coincidence 
of  the  event  with  the  prediction ;  for, 
'Mn  that  same  night  was  Belshazzar 
the  king  slain;  and  Darins  the  Median 
took  the  kingdom."    (Dan.  v.  26—^1.) 

M£JNI=/ate,  desHng,  This  word, 
rendered  "  that  number,"  margin  Meni, 
(Isa.  Ixv.  12,)  was  the  name  of  an  idol 
which  the  Jews  in  Babylon  worshipped 
by  public  entertainments  of  food  and 
drink.  Probably  the  planet  Venus,  the 
goddess  of  fate,  as  coupled  with  Qad 
or  Jupiter,  the  god  of  fortune,  is  in- 
tendea. 

MEN-STEALEBS.  The  seizing  or 
stealing  of  a  free-born  Hebrew,  either 
to  treat  him  as  a  slave  or  sell  him  as  a 
slave  to  others,  was,  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  punished  with  death.  (Ex.  xxi. 
16;  Deut.  xxiv.  7.)  To  murder  and 
sins  of  uncleanness,  the  Apostle  sub- 
joins " men-stealers,"  i.e.,  kidnapping; 
a  crime  universally  regarded  as  of  the 
deepest  dye,  and  forbidden  hj  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.    (1  Tim.  i«  10.) 

MENUCHITES.— See  Hatsx-Ham- 

UEVUCnOTB. 

MEONENIM.— See  Maon. 

M£ONOTHAI=mv  dweliings.  A 
son  of  Othniel.    (1  Ghron.  iv.  18, 14.) 

M£FHAATH=ip/^ndbt(r,  or  lojig 
place,  A  Levitical  city  in  Reuben, 
afterwards  belonging  to  Moab.  (JosIl 
xiii.  18 ;  xxi.  87 ;  1  Chron  vi.  79 ;  Jer. 
xlviii.  21.) 

MEPHlBOSHETHsfemuiuiaon  of 
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shame,  or  abasement,  1.  The  son  of 
Jonathan  and  grandson  of  Saul;  (2 
Sam.  iv.  4 ;)  also  called  **  Meribbaal " 
ssicontender  against  BaaL  (1  Chron. 
viii.  84 ;  ix.  40.)  He  was  only  about 
five  years  of  age  when  his  father  was 
slain,  and  on  the  news  of  this  catastro- 
phe, the  nurse  who  had  charge  of  him, 
apprehending  that  the  whole  house  of 
Saul  would  be  exterminated,  fled  away 
with  him ;  but  in  her  flight  stumbled 
with  the  child,  and  lamed  him  for  life. 
David  made  provision  for  Mephibo- 
sheth  and  his  family.  (2  Sam.  ix.  9 — 
13 ;  xvi.  1—4 ;  xix.  24--30.)  2.  A  son 
of  Saul  by  his  concubine  Rizpah.  (2 
Sam.  xxi.  8.) 

MERAB.—See  Abriel. 

MERAIAH=re6e//ion  against  Jtho^ 
vah.  One  of  the  priests.  Clfeh,  xii.  12.) 

MEBAIOTH  =  rebeUions.  1.  The 
son  of  Zerahiah,  of  the  family  of  Elea- 
zer.  (1  Chron.  vi.  6,  7,  62 ;  Eira  vii. 
8.)  2.  One  of  the  priests.  (1  Chron. 
ix.  11 ;  Neh.  xi.  11.)    8. — See  Msrs- 

MOTH. 

MERARI  =  bitter,  unhappy.  The 
youngest  son  of  Le?i;  (Gen  xLvi,  11 ; 
Ex.  vi.  16, 19 ;  Num.  iii.  17 ;  1  Chron. 
vi.  1 ;)  whose  descendants,  the  "Mera- 
rites,"  formed  one  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  Levitical  tribe.  (Num. 
xxvi.  57.) 

MERATHAIM=:(&m&/ere6e//ton.  A 
symbolical  name  probably  for  Assyria 
and  Babylon.    (Jer.  Ix.  21.) 

MERCHANTS.  The  earUest  mode 
of  commerce  was  doubtless  by  cara- 
vans ;  hence  the  Hebrew  word  sahhar, 
rendered  "merchant,"  and  "merchant- 
man," signifies  a  travelling  merchant, 
one  who  traverses  countries  in  order  to 
buy  or  sell.  (Gen.  xxxiii.  16 ;  xxvii. 
28 ;  1  Kings  x.  28 ;  Isa.  xxiii.  2 ;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  21 ;  xxxviii.  13 ;  compare  James 
iv.  18.)  In  Isa.  xxiii.  11,  the  word 
"Canaan"  is  translated  the  "mer- 
chant city,"  probably  designating  Tyre 
or  Phenicia.  The  earliest  commerce 
with  India,  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge,  was  carried  on  in  this  way 
by   the   merchants    of   Arabia   and 

ERCURIUS  =  merchant.    The 
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Greek  word  Herme«=f^e  interpreler, 
in  heathen  mythology,  designated 
iMercnry,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia, 
the  messenger  of  the  gods,  the  patron 
of  eloquence,  learning,  and  traffic  The 
people  of  Lystra  thought  that  Paul  and 
J3arnabas  were  gods;  "and  they  cal- 
led Bdrnabas,  Jupiter ,  and  Paul,  Mer- 
curitts,  because  he  was  the  chief 
speaker."    (Acts  xir.  12.) 

MERCY.  This  attribute  of  Jeho- 
vah is  a  modification  of'  His  goodness. 
By  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  our 
Divine  Beedeemer  a  way  is  opened  for 
the  exercise  of  mercy  and  grace, 
towards  the  hnman  family,  penectly 
honourable  to  the  attributes  and  gorem- 
ment  of  God.  But  this  Divine  sacri- 
lice  made  no  alteration  in  the  Divine 
mind  regarding  ns.  It  did  not  create 
the  mercy,  inasmuch  as  there  could 
have  been  no  sacrificial  atonement,  had 
not  mercy  previously  existed.  The 
Divine  sacrifice  was  the  dictate  and 
emanation  of  infinite  mercy.  Hence 
the  plan  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christy 
is  the  great  proof  of  God*8  mercy,  and 
provides  for  the  exercise  of  it,  consis- 
tently with  the  most  rigid  demands  of 
truth  and  righteousness ;  so  that  under 
this  gracious  dispensation,  **  mercy  and 
truth  "  aresaidto  have  "met  together," 
and  "righteousness  and  peace  have 
kissed  each  other."  (Gen.  xix.  19 ;  Ex. 
XX.  6;  xxxiv.  6,  7;  Ps.  Ixxxv.  10; 
Ixxxvi.  15,  16;  ciii.  17;  Luke  xviii. 
13;  Bom.  ix.  15—18;  Heb.  iv.  16; 
viii.  12.)  Mercy  is  also  a  Christian 
grace,  and  no  duty  is  more  strongly 
urged  by  the  Scriptures  than  the  ex- 
ercise of  it  towards  all  men,  and 
especially  towards  such  as  have  tres- 
passed against  ns.  (Matt.  v.  7 ;  xviii. 
33—35 ;  Hos.  vi.  6 ;  Matt.  ix.  13.)  God 
is  pleased  with  the  exercise  of  mercy 
rather  than  with  the  offering  of  sacri- 
fices ;  though  sin  has  made  the  latter 
necessary.  (1  Sam.  xv.  22;  Mic  vi. 
6—8 ;  Hos.  VI.  6 ;  Matt.  ix.  18.) 

MERCY-SEAT.  The  lid,  or  cover, 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenent.  (Ex.  xxv. 
17 — 22;  XXX.  6;  xxxi.  7;  1  Chron. 
xxviii.  11 ;  Heb.  ix.  5.)  As  the  He- 
brew woro  kipper  means  to  cover  sin,  I 
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i.e^  to  make  atonement  for  it,  so  kappo- 
relh  is  properly  rendered  by  the  Greek 
word  t/(u/er£oR= place  of  propitiation, 
or  "mercy  seat,"  because  the  high 
priest  was  accustomed  once  a  year  to 
enter  the  holy  of  holies  and  sprinkle 
upon  the  lid  or  coverinp^oi  the  ark  the 
blood  of  an  expiatory  victim,  and  atone- 
ment was  maae  for  sin.  (Lev.  xvL  18 
—15,  Ps.  Ixxx.  1.)  Christ  Jesus  is 
set  forth  as  our  propitiatoxy  sacrifice ; 
(Rom.  iii.  24,  25 ;)  and  through  faith 
in  His  blood,  we  have  free  access  at  all 
times,  to  Uie  throne  of  grace — the 
mercy  seat  of  heaven.  (Eph.  ii.  18; 
Heb.  iv.  16;  1  John.  ii.  2.) 

MEREDsre&e^ion,  defection.  A  de- 
scendant of  Judah,  who,  during  the 
residence  in  Egypt,  married  Bithiah, 
the  daughter  oTrharoah.  (1  Chron. 
iv.  17, 18.) 

MEBEMOTH=^i>Arj.  1.  The  son 
of  Uriah  or  Urijah  the  priest;  (Ezra 
viiL  33 ;  Neh.  iiL  4, 21 ;  x.  5 ;  xii.  3 ;) 
also  caUed  "  Meraioth."  (Neh.  xii.  150 
2.  A  son  of  Bani.    (Ezra  x.  36. ) 

MEBES^toorMtf,  deserving.  A  Per- 
sian prince  or  noble.    (Est.  1. 14.) 

M£RIBAH=9tfarre4  strife,  1.  The 
fountain  near  Bephidim,  which  issued 
from  the  rock  in  Horeb,  which  Moses 
smote  by  the  Divine  command;  also 
called  "Ma9sah"=<enio/al<0A,  triaL 
(Dent.  vi.  16;  ix.  22 :  Ex.  xvii.  1—7.) 
This  miracle  occurred  in  the  early  part 
of  the  wanderings  of  the  Hebrews  in 
the  desert.  2.  Another  fountain  pro* 
dnced  in  the  same  manner,  and  under 
similar  circumstances  as  the  preceding, 
near  Kadesh,  in  the  desert  of  Zin ;  bIki 
called  "waters  of  Meribah,"  and  "  Meri- 
bah  Kadesh."  (Dent,  xxxiii.  8;  Ps. 
xcv .  8 ;  cvi.  32.)  This  miracle  oc- 
curred near  the  close  of  the  wander- 
ings of  the  Hebrews  in  the  desert. 
(Num.  XX.  1-^24;  xxvii.  14;  Deut. 
xxxii.  51 ;  Ps.  IxxxL  7 ;  Esek.  xlviL 
190— See  Bock. 

MERIB-BAAL.  — See   Mefhido- 

8HBTH. 

MEBODACH =arroi&,  or  perhaps 
death.  An  idol  of  the  Babylonians, 
probably  the  planet  Mars,  the  sod  of 
blood  and  daughter.    Some  identify 
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it  with  Bel.  (Jer.  1. 2.)  Of  the  wor- 
ship of  this  idol  by  the  Assjrians  and 
CabTlonians,  we  have  testimony  in 
some  of  the  names  of  the  kinn,  as 
Kvil' Merodack,  and  Merodach-baXsL- 
dan.  (2  Kings  xx.  12 ;  Isa.  xxxix.  1.) 

MERODACH-B  ALADAN  =  death 
the  worshipper  of  Bel?  The  son  of 
Baladan,  Jang  of  Babylon,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Hezekiah.  (Isa. 
xxxix.  1 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  31.^  This 
name  is  also  written  "  Berodacn-Bala- 
dan."  (2  Kings  xx.  12.)  During  the 
last  year  of  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria, 
Merodach-Baladan  repossessed  himself 
for  a  short  time  of  his  father's  throne 
in  Babylon.  In  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions, Sennacherib,  in  his  first  year,  is 
said  to  have  vanquished  Maradak  Bali' 
dirif  king  of  lower  Chaldea,  about  714 
B,o.,  or  as  others  think  about  704  B.C. 
In  the  fourth  year  of  Sennacherib,Mero- 
dach  Baladan  again  revolted,  and  was 
again  defeated,  and  the  Assyrian  king 
placed  his  son  Esarhaddon  on  the  throne 
of  Babylon. — See  Baladan. 

^EKOU— height,  elevated.  The  up- 
per or  highest  Lake  on  the  Jor^n,  in 
the  northern  part  of  Judea ;  also  called 
the  "Waters  of  Merom;"  (Josh.  xi. 
5,  7 ;)  and  ^  the  Lake  Samochonitis ;" 
(Jos.  Ant,  V.  5,  1;)  and  now  "e/- 
HuUh,"  by  the  Arabs.  The  length  of 
the  marsh  is  about  ten  miles,  and 
is  covered  with  reeds  and  rushes; 
but  the  plain  is  about  fifteen  mUes 
in  length,  and  on  the  west  widens 
forming  a  beautiful  and  very  fertile 
champai{rn  called  Ard  d-Khait,  The 
Lake  is  estimated  at  about  four  mfles 
in  length,  and  its  greatest  width  three, 
but  from  periodical  variations  it  is 
sometimes  considerably  more ;  and  it 
narrows  considerably  towards  the  Jor- 
dan. Dr.  Porter  estimates  the  depres- 
sion of  the  Lake  at  about  100  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Lake 
is  fed  by  numerous  fountains  and 
streams,  of  which  the  largest  is  the 
Jordan.  The  water  is  clear  and  sweet ; 
and  its  surface  is,  in  many  places, 
covered  with  a  marsh  plant,  naving 
rexy  broad  leaves ;  and  its  bosom  fre- 
quented bv  a  variety  of  water  fowL 


Daring  the  dry  season  of  the  year  the 
Arabs  pasture  their  cattle  on  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  marsh ;  and  penetrate 
as  far  down  as  the  reeds  of  the  Lake. 
The  whole  marsh  was  probably  at  one 
time  covered  with  water,  and  the  north- 
em  part  has  been  gradnidly  filled  by 
detrttua  from  the  mountains  and  plains. 
Even  now,  in  the  rainy  season,  it  is 
mostly  submerged.  The  whole  Lake 
and  marsh,  it  is  said,  might  be  drained 
without  difficulty,  and  at  a  moderate 
expense. — See  Jordan. 

MERONOTHITE.  Probably  an 
inhabitant  of  Meron  =p/ace  of  wailing, 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  88 ;  Neh.  iii.  7.) 

MEROZ  =  rs/tiae.  A  place  in  the 
northem  part  of  Palestine,  the  in- 
habitants  of  which  were  accursed  for 
not  having  taken  the  field  with  Barak 
against  Sisera.  (Judg.v.23.)  Mr.  Drake 
thinks  that  Murutnu,  a  village  on  the 
summit  ef  a  knoll,  north  of  the  Jalud, 
may  be  the  representative  of  this  an- 
cient town ;  but  others  suppose  that  it 
was  near  Kishon,  and  not  far  from 
Eedesh  Naphtali. — See  Bethshittae. 

M£SECH.-^See  Mesuegh. 

1.  MESHA=cfei<,  loan.  A  place 
described  as  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
reffion  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of 
Joktan.  (Gen.  x.  30.)  Some  suppose  • 
Mesene,  i.e.,  Meisan,  situated  among 
the  months  of  the  Pasitigris,  where 
this  river  empties  itself  into  the  Per- 
sian gulf,  to  be  intended.  Others  pre- 
fer the  Zames  range,  now  called  the 
Nejijl  Mountains^  a  fertile  region  of 
Arabia,  extending  thence  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  Bed  Sea 
on  the  south. — See  Sbphas. 

2.  Ms8HA=d(e/tt;enince.  1.  A  king  o£ 
Moab,  who  refused  to  pay  to  the  king 
of  Israel  the  annual  tribute;  for  which 
Jehoram,  with  his  allies,  invaded  his 
territories,  and  closely  besieged  the 
king  in  the  capital.  Mesha  attempted 
to  cut  his  way  through  the  ranks  of 
the  besiegers ;  but  failing  in  this,  in 
the  madness  of  his  despair,  he  made 
the  horrible  sacrifice  of  nis  eldest  son, 
openly  upon  the  wall,  to  propitiate  his 
angry  gods.  The  revolting  spectacle 
compelled  the  Hebrews  to  raise  the 
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siege ;  and  they  immediately  retired, 
contenting  themselves  with  great  spoil. 
(2  Kings  i.  I ;  iii.  4—27.)  3.  A  son  of 
Caleb.    (1  Chron.  ii.  42.) 

4.  Mesha  =refr«a/.  A  descendant 
of  Benjamin,    (1  Chron.  riii.  9.) 

MESHACH  =  ram,  or  guest  of  the 
J^ah,  The  Cbaldee  name  given  to 
Hishael,  one  of  Daniel's  companions 
in  the  conrt  of  Babylon.  Some  sup- 
pose it  to  be  the  name  of  the  Chaldean 
sun-god  applied  to  Mishael.  (^Dan. 
i.  6,  7  ;  ii.  49  ;  iii.  12—30.) 

MESHECH  =fx>MeMion.  l.Aregion 
supposed  to  have  been  peopled  by  the 
descendants  of  Meshech,  the  son  of 
Japheth;  (Gen.  x.  2;)  also  written 
"Mesech."  (P8.cxx.6.)  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Meshech  are  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Moschi,  inhabiting  the 
Moschian  mountains,  between  Iberia, 
Armenia,  and  Colchis.  Meshech  and 
Tubal  frequently  occur  on  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  joined  as  by  the  Hebrew 
prophet.  (E&ek.  xxvii.  13;  xxxii.  86 ; 
xxxTiii.  2,  8 ;  xxxix.  1.)  The  people 
of  Meshech  had  commerce  with  Tyre; 
and  are  supposed,  by  some,  to  hare 
been  the  progenitors  of  the  Musco- 
Tites.    2. — See  Mash. 

M£SHELEMIAH=whom  Jehovah 
repays  or  treats  as  a  friend.  One  of 
the  Leyites ;  (1  Chron.  ix.  21 ;  xxvi. 
1,  2,  9 ;)  also  called  '*  Shelemiah."  (1 
Chron.  xxvi.  14.) 

MESHEZABEEL  =  <fe/tt;6r«cf  of 
God,    One  who  sealed  the  coyenant. 
(Keh.  iii.  4 ;  x.  21 ;  xi.  24.) 

MESHILLEBilTH.— See  Meshil- 

T«BMOTH. 

MESHrLLEMOTH=refri5iifton.  1, 
A  descendant  of  Ephraim.  (2  Chron. 
xxTiii.  12.)  2.  One  of  the  priests ; 
(Neh.  xi.  18 ;)  also  called  '<M.eshiUe- 
mith."    (1  Chron.  ix,  12.) 

MESHOB  AB  =  returned,  A  de- 
scendant of  Simeon.  (1  Chron.  iv.  84.) 

MESHULLAM  =ynemi  1.  The 
grandfather  of  Shaphan.  (2  Kings 
xxii.  8.)  2.  A  son  of  Zembbabel.  (1 
Chron.  iii.  19.)  8.  A  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  Gad.  (1  Chron.  t.  18.)  4.  Three 
ehiefs  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (1 
Chron.  riii.  17  j  ix.  7;  Neh.  xi.  7;  1  , 
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Ohron.  ix.  8.) '  6.  The  father  of  Hil- 
kiah.  (1  Chron  ix.  11 ;  Neh.  xi.  11.) 
6.  Four  of  the  priests.  (1  Chron.  ix. 
12 ;  Neh.  x.  7  ;  xii.  13,  16.)  7.  Three 
of  the  Leyites.  (2  Chron.  xxxiy.  12 ; 
Ezra  yiii  16;  x.  16;  Neh.  xii.  25.)  8. 
One  who  aided  Ezra  at  the  reading  of 
the  law.  (Neh.  yiii.  4 ;  x.  20.)  9.  A 
son  of  Bani.  (Ezra  x.  29.)  10.  A  son 
of  Berechiah.  (Neh.  ui.  4,  80;  yi.  18.) 

11.  A  son  of  Besodeiah.    (Neh.  iii.  6.S 

12.  A  prince  of  Jadah.  (Neh.  xii.  33.) 
MESHULLEMETHrryh'end;  or  re- 

paytng.  The  wife  of  king  Manassefa. 
(2  Kings  xxi.  19.) 

MESOBAITB.  Jasiel  is  so  called^ 
from  Mesobaiah  =^amVon  of  Jehovah^ 
otherwise  unknown.  (1  Chron.  xi.  47-5 

MESOPOTAMIA  =  the  re^iion  be- 
ttoeen  the  rivers.    The  name  giyen  by 
the  Greeks,  and  also  by  the  Romans, 
to  that  extensiye  tract  of  country  lying 
between    the   riyers   Euphrates   and 
Tigris,  from  near  their  sources  to  the 
vicinity  of  Babylon.    (Acts  ii.  9 ;  yii. 
2.)   It  was  called  by  the  Hebrews 
Ar<uH-Naharaim=:**  Aram  OT  Syria  of 
the  two  riyers;"  (€ren.  xxiy.  10;  Deut 
xxiii.  4 ;  Judg.  iii.  8,  10 ;    1  Chron. 
xix.  6;)  the  great  plain  was  called 
"Padan-Aram"=P/afnof  Syria;  (Gen. 
xxy.  20 ;  xxyiii.  2 — 7 ;  xlyi.  15 ;)  and 
the  higher  lands  nearer  the  sources  of 
the  rivers,  "J.ra»i**= Syria.     (Num. 
xxiii.  7 ;  Gen.  xxxi.  20,  24.)    On  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  the  upper  part 
is  called  Nahartna  ;  and  on  the  Assy- 
rian, Nahiri.  This  region  is  now  called 
by  the  Arabs  e/-JeztraA=:"the  Penin- 
sula," or  **  island.**    Strabo  and  PUnr 
inform  us  that  Mesopotamia  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Tigris ;  on  the  south 
by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  gulf; 
on  the  west  by  the  Euphrates;  and  on 
the  north  by  Mount  Taurus ;  the  length 
being  about  700  miles,  and  the  breadti^ 
which  is  very  irregular,  from  20  to  850 
miles.    But  the  region  which  in  Scrip- 
ture  generally   bears   the   name  ol 
Mesopotamia  is  the  north-west  portion 
of  this  extensive  region.    We  have  no 
reason,  with  some,  to  locate  the  Meso- 
potamia of  the  sacred  Writers  in  Syria 
of  Damascus,  between  the  two  rivers 
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Abana  and  Pharpar.  The  great  plains 
of  Mesopotamia  possess  nearly  similar 
characters,  a  nearly  uniform  level,  with 
a  soil  possessing  good  agricnltnral 
qualities,  but  barren  from  want  of 
irrigation.  The  exceptions  are  where 
the  plains  are  intersected  by  hills,  or 
ranges  of  hills.  The  climate  of  these 
plains  is  characterised  by  great  dryness, 
combined  with  yexr  great  variations  in 
the  temperature  of  Uie  air.  The  ab- 
sence of  trees  on  the  plains  is  a  phe- 
nomenon difficult  to  account  for,  but 
originates  possibly  in  an  only  occa- 
sional supply  of  moisture.  The  middle 
of  March,  says  Mr.  Layard,  in  Meso- 
potamia, is  the  epoch  of  spring ;  the 
{pastures  then  abound  in  rich  and 
nxuriant  herbage  and  the  meadows 
are  enamelled  with  flowers  of  every 
hue.  The  whole  region  is  studded 
with  mounds  and  ruins  of  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  greatness.  Mesopo- 
tamia appears  to  have  been  anciently 
divided  into  various  distinct  territories 
nnder  princes  of  their  own;  (Judg. 
iii.  8—10 ;  2  Kings  xix.  12,  18 ;  Isa. 
xxvii.  12  0  ^^^^  subjugated  by  the 
kings  of  Assyria.  Even  after  Mesopo- 
tamia had  ceased  to  be  an  Assyrian 
province,  it  formed  part  of  the  great 
monarchies  which  successively  arose  in 
Upper  Asia,  the  Babylonian,  Persian, 
and  Macedonian.  This  region  now 
forms  part  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

MESSENG£K.~See  Footxav. 

MESSIAH  =  anointed.  This  He- 
brew term  is  applied,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, to  Jesus  Christ,  t.e.,  Jesus  the 
Anointed.  This  term  sometimes  desig- 
nates the  Hebrew  kings,  who  were 
anointed ;  (1  Sam.  x.  1 ;  xv.  1 ;  xvi. 
8,  13;  2  Sam.  1. 14,  16;  1  Kings  i.  89;) 
the  high  priests;  (Ex.  xxx.30;  xl.  13, 
15 ;  Lev.  iv.  3,  5,  16 ;  vi.  20 ;)  and  the 
prophets.  (1  Chron.  xvi.  22  ;  Ps.  cv. 
15.)  Even  Cyrus  the  king  of  Persia, 
is  propheticaUy  called  '*  the  anointed 
of  Jehovah."  (Isa.  xlv.  1.)  But  the 
'* Messiah"  is  the  designation  given 
by  the  Hebrews,  pre-emiuently  to  that 
&iviour  and  Deliverer  whom  they  ex- 
pected, and  who  was  promised  to  them 
Dj  the  prophets.  (1  Sam.  il.  10;  Ps.  ii, 
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2;  Acts  iv.  25—27;  z.  86—88;  John  L 
41 ;  iv.25.)  As  the  anointed  of  Jehovah, 
it  was  predicted  that  the  qualities  of 
"king,"  (Ps.  ii.  6;  IxxiL  1—19;  Isa. 
xxxii.  1;  Dan.  ix.  25;  Col.  L  17,  18,) 
"  prophet,"(Deut.  xviii.  15 ;  Acts  ui.  22 , 
Isa.  Ixi.  1 — 3;  Luke  iv.  16—21,)  and 
"high  priest,"  would  eminently  centre 
in  Him.  (Ps.  ex.  4;  Heb.  v.  10;  vii.  24 
—28 ;  ix.  11—12 ;  x.  5—14.)  That 
the  Messiah  has  long  since  made  His 
appearance  is  evident  from  Daniel's 
prediction  concerning  the  "seventy 
weeks "  which  were  determined  npon 
the  Hebrews  and  upon  the  Holy  City, 
when  the  Messiah  shotdd  make  an  end 
of  sin,  and  bring  in  an  everlasting 
righteousness.  (Dan.  ix.  24 — 27.)  That 
by  the  "seventy  weeks  "  we  are  to  un- 
derstand seventy  weeks  of  years^  pro- 
perly seventy  sevens  of  years,  equal  to 
490  years,  is  generally  conceaed  by 
commentators.  The  seventy  weeks  or 
heptades  of  years  are  divided  into  the 
three  portions  of  seven  weeks,  sixty-two 
weeks,  and  one  week,  or  49+434+7= 
490  years.  We  fix  the  commence- 
ment of  the  490  years  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxeri^es  Lon- 
gimanus,  when  he  gave  to  Nehemiah 
the  command  "to  restore  and  to  re- 
build Jerusalem."  (Neh.  ii.  1—12.^ 
Some  chronologists  fix  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  Persian  monarch  in  454 
B.C. ;  others  in  444  b.g.  Perhaps  the 
variation  may  mainly  arise  from  the 
difierence  of  the  lunar  or  the  solar 
year,  some  nations  reckoning  by  the 
one  and  some  by  the  other ;  as  at  that 
period  there  was  no  uniform  metho.d 
of  determining  the  length  of  the  year. 
If  we  commence  the  period  of  490 
years,  with  454  B.C.,  the  first  period  of 
"  seven  weeks  "  or  49  vears  from  this 
— when  the  city  was  rebuilt,  **in  trou- 
blous times,"  and  the  national  affairs 
established  by  Nehemiah — will  termi- 
nate 405  B.O.  Prom  the  rebuilding  of 
Jerusalem  to  the  public  manifestation 
of  the  Messiah — ^His  baptism  by  John 
— was  484  years,  which  terminated  a-d. 
29.  After  this  we  have  the  period  of 
seven  years,  during  which  the  Messiah 
I  confinns  the  ancient  covenant  with  the 
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Jews;  in  the  midtt  of  which  t.e.,  in 
ahont  Si  years,  "  He  was  cat  off,"  when 
sacrifice  and  oblation  ceased  for  ever, 
▲.D.  88.  During  the  remaining  period 
of  8^  years,  His  Apostles  prosecuted 
the  work  of  confirming  the  coyenant 
with  the  Jews.  At  the  close  of  the 
"  seven  weeks,"  about  a.d.  86,  they 
turned  to  the  Qentiles,  and  offered  the 
Gospel  of  salvation  to  all  the  world. 
It  thus  appears,  that  from  454  b.o.  to 
86  A.D.  the  predictions  of  the  "  seventy 
weeks  "  or  490  years,  were  literally  ful- 
filled ;  and  the  great  design  of  rebuild- 
ing Jerusidem  had  been  accomplished 
in  the  manifestation  of  the  Messiah, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Gospel 
dispensation.  The  ancient  dispensa- 
tion had  done  its  work,  and  from  this 
period  the  Holy  City  hastened  to  ruin 
and  desolation. 

MESSIAS.— See  Mbbsiah. 

METE-YARD.  The  Hebrew  word 
tniddah,  rendered  "  mete-yard,"  signi- 
fies a  meantre  of  indefinite  length. 
(Lev.  xix.  85.) 

METH£G-AMMAH=ctfr6  of  the 
metropolis.  This  word  which  occurs  as  a 
proper  name  in  2  Sam.  viiL  1,  properly 
rendered,  reads*' the  bridle=6i<  of  the 
metropolis;"  i.e.,  David  subdued  the 
metropolis  of  tiie  Philistines,  probably 
Gath.    (1  Chron.  xviU  1.) 

METHUSAEL =man  of  God.  A 
descendant  of  Cain.    (Gren.  iv.  18.) 

METHUSELAH  =  maii  of  the 
dart.  The  son  of  Enoch,  and  grand- 
father of  Noah.  This  patriarch  is 
celebrated  as  having  reached  the  great- 
est age  attained  by  man.  He  died 
in  the  year  of  the  Deluge,  at  the  age 
of  969  years.  (Gen.  v.  21—27.)  This 
name  is  also  written  **  Mathusala." 
(Luke  iU.  87.) 

MEUNIM.— See  Mshuniv. 

ME-ZAHAB=t&a^er,  i.e.,  lustre  of 
gold.  The  mother  of  Matred.  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  89.) 

MIAMIN  =/rom  the  right  hand,  1. 
A  son  of  Parosh.  (Ezra  x.  25.)  2. 
One  of  the  priests ;  (Keh.  xii.  6 ;)  also 
written  "Mijamin;"  (Neh.  x.  7;)  and 
"Miniamin.''^    (Neh.  xii.  17,  41.) 

MIBHAB=:cAoice.    One  of  David's 
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distingulBhed  cAptains.   (1  Chron.  sL 
8,8.) 

MIBSAM=sire«r  odottr.  1.  A  son 
of  Ishmael.  (Gen.  xxv.  13 ;  1  Chron. 
i.  85.)  2.  A  descendant  of  Simeon. 
(1  Chron.  iv.  25,  38.) 

MIBZAB= a /orlrestf.  A  prince  of 
the  Edomites.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  42;  1 
Chron.  i.  53.) 

"bAICAH-^who  as  Jehovah  f  1.  One 
of  the  minor  prophets,  a  native  of 
Moresheth-Gath,  hence  sumamed  the 
"Moreshethite"  or  *'Morashite."  TMic 
i.  1, 14.)  He  prophesied  under  Jotham, 
Ahaz,  and  Hezckiah,  kings  of  Judah, 
for  about  fifty  years.  He  was  contem- 
porary with  Isaiah ;  (Mic.  iv.  1,  2,  18;) 
and  it  is  supposed  that  a  reference  to 
one  of  Micah's  predictions  saved  the 
life  of  Jeremiah.  (Mic.  iiL  12;  Jer. 
xxvi.  18.)  2.  A  celebrated  idolater  in 
Mount  Ephraim,  who  hired  a  wander- 
ing Levite  to  officiate  as  his  priest. 
(Judg.  vii.  1 — ^18.)  The  emissaries 
sent  out  by  the  tribe  of  Dan  to  find  a 
settlement,  happened  to  call  at  Micah's 
house,  and  saw  the  idols  and  the  Le- 
vite. (Judg.  xviii.  1 — 7.)  The  Dan- 
ites  who  afterwards  went  to  settle  in 
Laish,  also  called,  and  took  away  the 
idols  and  the  priest,  and  maintained  an 
idolatrous  establishment  in  Dan.  (Judg. 
xviiL  8 — 81.)  8.  A  descendant  of 
Reuben.  (1  Chron.  v.  5.)  4. — See 
MiCAH,  and  Michaiah. 

MICAH,  Book  of.  This  book  con- 
tains prophecies  concerning  the  over'* 
throw  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel;  (Mic.  i. 
1—16;  ii.  1—18;  2  Kings  xvii.  8—13;) 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  the  going 
into  Exile.  (Mic.  iii.  1—12;  iv.  10, 11 ; 
viL  18.)  It  contains  predictions  of  the 
return  from  Exile,  and  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  under  the  Persian  and  Grecian 
monarchies ;  (Mic.  iv.  13 ;  viL  1 1,  12, 
14 ;)  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  their  victories  over  the  Syro-Mac- 
edonians,  called  also  Assyrians ;  (Mic. 
iv.  18;  V.  1,  5—15;  Zech.  x.  10,  11;) 
the  establishment  of  the  royal  residence 
in  Zion ;  (Mic.  iv.  8  ;)  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah  at  Bethlehem ;  and  the  bless- 
ings of  His  reign  upon  earth.  (Mic.  v. 
2;  Matt.ii.6;  John  vii.  42.) 
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liSICAJXE=who  as  Jehovaht  The 
son  of  Imlah,  a  prophet  in  the  time 
of  Jehoshaphat  and  Ahab.  He  in 
▼ain  endeayoared  to  persuade  Ahab 
from  his  pniposed  expedition  against 
the  Syrians  m  Ramoth-Gilead.  The 
expedition  proved  fatal  to  Ahab, 
as  the  prophet  had  intimated.  (1 
Kinjcs  xxii.  8 — 37;  2  Chron.  xviii. 
7—34.) 

MICHA=u7Ao  as  Jehovah?  1.  A 
son  of  Mephibosheth ;  (2  Sam.  ix  12;) 
also  written  '*Micah."  (1  Chron, 'riii. 
34 ;  ix.  40.)  2.  A  descendant  of  Asaph; 
(1  Chron.  ix.  15;  Neh.  x.  11;  xi.  17, 
22 ;)  also  written  *'  Micah ;"  (1  Chron. 
ix.  15  0  And  "  Michaiah."  (Neh.  xii. 
85.)— See  Michah. 

MICHA£L=u;Ao  a$  God?  1.  A 
chief  angel,  who  is  represented  as  the 
patron  of  the  Hebrews  before  Ood. 
(Dan.  xii.  1.])  We  see  no  reason  for 
supposing  with  Hengstenberg  that  Mi- 
chael was  another  name  for  the  Mes- 
siah. In  Jnde  9,  Michael  is  represented 
"  as  contending  with  satan  about  the 
body  of  Moses."  So  again  in  Rev.  xii. 
5,  7,  9,  the  symbolic  scenery  which  re- 
presents the  roali^ity  of  satan  towards 
the  "man  child*' = Christianity, — the 
child  of  Judaism,  caught  up  to  the 
throne  of  Ood,  Le^  placed  under 
the  Divine  protection,  and  invested 
sovereign  power, — Michael  and  his 
angels  are  represented  as  waging  war 
with  satan  and  his  angels  in  the 
upper  regions ;  from  which  the  latter 
are  cast  down  upon  the  earth.  It  is  a 
lively  illustration  of  the  malignity  and 
bitterness  with  which  satan  pursued 
Jesus  and  His  disciples  at  all  times  and 
un  all  occasions.  It  is  a  representation 
of  the  like  nature  with  that  in  Job  i. 
6 — 12;  ii.  1 — 7.  2.  A  descendant  of 
Asher.  (Num.  xiii.  13.)  3.  A  de- 
scendant of  Gad.  (1  Chron.  v.  18, 14.) 
4.  A  descendant  of  Levi.  (1  Chron. 
vi.  40.)  5.  Two  descendants  of  Issa- 
char.  (1  Chron.  vii.  3 ;  xxvii.  18.)  6. 
A  descendant  of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron. 
viii.  16.)  7.  One  of  David's  distin- 
guished officers.  (1  Chron.  xii.  20.)  8. 
A  descendant  of  Issachar.  (1  Chron. 
xxvii.  18.)  9.  A  son  of  king  Jehosh- 
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aphat.    (2  Cfaron.  xxi.  2.)    10.  A  de- 
scendant of  Shephatiah.  (Ezra  viii.  8.) 

MICHAH =ioAo  €L8  Jehovah  f  A  son 
of  Uzziel ;  (1  Chron  xiv.  24, 26  ;)  also 
written  "Micah."  (I  Chron.  xxiii.  20.) 

MICHAIAH = 10^0  as  Jehovah  f  1. 
A  commander  under  Jehoshaphat.  (2 
Chron.  xvii.  7.)  2.  The  father  of  Ach- 
bor.  (2  Kings  xxii.  12;)  also  called 
"Micah,  the  father  of  Abdon."  (2 
Chron.  xxxiv.  20.)  8.  The  son  of 
Oemariah.  (Jer.  xxxvL  11,  13.)  4. 
One  of  the  priests.  (Neh.  xii.  41.)  5. 
— See  MiCHA,  and  Maachah. 

MICHAL  =  t&Ao  cu  God?  The 
youngest  daughter  of  king  Saul,  and 
the  wife  of  David.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49 ; 
xviii.  28.)  She  aided  David  to  escape 
from  the  fury  of  her  enraged  father ; 
and  excused  herself  by  a  direct  false- 
hood. (iSam.  xix.  11 — 18.)  However, 
during  David's  exile,  Saul  gave  Michal 
to  Phalti,  with  whom  she  lived  several 
years.  She  was  subsequently  restored 
to  David.  (1  Sam.  xxv.  44 ;  2  Sam.  iii. 
13—16.)  For  her  contempt  at  the 
expressions  of  jov  at  the  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ark,  she  was  visited  with  a 
special  judgment.  (1  Chron.  xv.  29 ; 
2  Sam.  vi.  16—23.) 

MICHMASH=«om«Mtn^  hidden,  A 
city  of  Benjamin,  situated  on  the  east 
of  Bethaven;  (1  Sam.  xiii.  1 — 5;  Neh. 
xi.  81 ;)  also  called  "Michmas."  (Ezra 
ii.  27.)  It  is  now  a  desolate  village 
with  ruins,  called  Mukhmas,  and  lies 
about  two  miles  N.E.  of  Geba ;  with 
a  deep  and  difficult  ravine  between, 
called  Wady-eS'SuweiniU  which  is  pro- 
bably '*  the  passage  of  Michmash."  (1 
Sam.  xiii.  23 :  Isa.  x.  28,  29.)  In  the 
valley  there  are  sharp  precipitous  cliffs, 
one  on  the  side  towards  Jeba,  and  the 
other  towards  Mukbmas;  which  would 
seem  to  be  the  two  rocks — *'Bozez 
and  Seneh«"  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4,  5;  2 
Kings  xxiii.  8.) 

MlCmiETilA.U=ihiding  place.  A 
town  on  the  confines  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh.     (Josh.  xvi.  6 ;  xviii.  7.) 

MICHRI  =  imce,  saleable.  A  des- 
cendant of  Benjamin.    (1  Chron.  ix.  8.) 

MICHTAM=a  writing.  This  He- 
brew word  denotes  apoemjpsalmy  song; 
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and  18  the  same  aa  the  Hebrew  michtab, 
rendered  "  writing."  (Isa.  xxxviii.  9.) 
It  occurs  in  the  titles  of  Psalms  xvi. 
Iri.  iTii.  lyiiL  Ux.  Ix. 

MIDDIN  =  meamres,  A  town  in 
the  desert  of  Jndah.  (Josh.  xr.  61.) 
MEDIAN  =  strife^  contention.  An 
Arabian  tribe,  descended  from  Midian, 
a  son  of  Abraham  by  Ketnrah ;  (€ren. 
xxi.  2;)  whose  territories  seem  to  have 
extended  from  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Elanitic  Gulf  to  the  region  (^  Moab 
and  the  ricinity  of  Mount  Sinai.  The 
Arabian  geographers  still  speak  of  the 
mins  of  an  ancient  town  called  *'Ma- 
dian,"  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red 
Sea.  (Ex.  iii.  1 ;  xyiii.  1 ;  Acts  yii. 
39.)  Sometimes  the  Midianites  ap- 
pear to  be  reckoned  among  the  Ish- 
maelites;  (Gen.  xxxyii.  25,  27,  28, 
36 ;  Judff.  Tii.  12 ;  yiii.  22,  24  ;)  else- 
where they  are  distinguished  from 
them.  (Gen.  xxt.  2,  4,  12,  16.)  Moses 
resided  with  the  Midianites.  (Ex.  ii. 
15—21 ;  Nam.  x.  29.)  Midian  was 
celebrated  for  its  camels  and  drome- 
daries. (Jndg.  Tii.  12;  Isa.  Ix.  6.) 
The  Midianites  joined  the  Moabites  in 
the  deputation  to  Balaam,  to  procure 
his  services  to  curse  the  Hebrews. 
(Num.  xxii.  4,  7.)  They  were  com- 
pletely subdued  by  the  Hebrews. 
(Num.  XXV.  6—18;  xxxi.  1—54.)  The 
Midianites  again  became  a  powerful 
nation,  and  oppressed  the  Hebrews; 
but  were  miraculously  defeated  by  Gi- 
deon. (Judg.  vi.  1—40;  viL  1—26; 
viii.  1 — 28 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9,  11 ;  Isa. 
ix.  4;  Hab.  iii.  7.)  The  Midianites 
henceforward  became  gradually  in- 
corporated with  the  neighbouring 
Moabites  and  Arabians. 

MIDIANITES.— See  Midiaw. 

MID  WIVES.— See  Birth. 

MIGDAL-EL.— See  Magdala. 

UlGT>AL'GAD=:tower  of  Gad,  A 
town  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh. 
XV.  87.)  Van  de  Yelde  suggests  that 
the  prosperous  village  of  Mejdel,  about 
two  miles  east  of  il^calon,  where  are 
larse  hevrn  stones  and  broken  columns, 
ana  other  traces  of  antiquity,  may 
mark  the  site  of  Migdal-Gad. 

MIGD  Ali-EDAB.— See  Edax 
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MIGDOL=<oi0er.  A  city  and  for- 
tified place;  situated  in  the  northern 
limits  of  Egypt,  towards  Palestine. 
(Jer.  xliv.  1 ;  xlvi.  14.)  This  name  is 
rendered  ''tower,*'  in  the  phrase  ''from 
the  tower  of  Syene  ;**  ^Ezek.  xxix.  10; 
XXX.  6;^  but  the  margin  correctly  has, 
"  from  Migdol  to  Syene,*'  t.e.,  ^ene, 
the  most  southern  border  of  Egypt, 
and  Migdol  the  most  northern.  In 
Egyptian  the  name  is  written  Meshtoi^ 
many  hills ;  in  the  Septnagint  "  Mag* 
dolum."  The  Hebrews,  in  their  march, 
"encamped  between  Migdol  and  the 
Sea,"  and  'they  pitched  before  Migdol;" 
(Ex.  xiv.  2;  Num.  xxxiii.  7;^  and 
thereby  they  were  entangled  in  the 
land,  the  wilderness  shut  them  in;  for 
the  Egyptian  garrison  marching  out 
from  Migdol,  could  block  up  their  way, 
and,  with  the  Sea  before  them,  they 
saw  no  way  to  escape.  There  is  no 
need  to  suppose  that  the  sacred  Writers 
refer  to  two  places  of  this  name. 

MIGRON  =  precipice.  A  place  in 
Benjamin,  probably  between  Deir  Di- 
wan  and  Michmasb.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  2 ; 
Isa.  X.  28.) 

MIJAMIN=/rom  Me  ri^A/ ^nd  1 
The  chief  of  the  sixth  division  of  the 
priests.    (1  Chron.  xxiv.  9.)    2. — See 

MlAXIK. 

MIKLOTH=s/aves.  1.  A  descend- 
ant of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  viii.  32 ; 
ix.  87,  38.)  2.  One  of  David's  dis- 
tinguished officers.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  4.) 

MIKNEI  AH  =po$ses8ionof Jehovah. 
One  of  the  Levites.  (1  dhron.  xv. 
18,  21.) 

MILALAI  =  eloquent.  One  of  the 
priests.    (Neh.  xii.  86.) 

MILCAH  =  a  queen,  or  comueL  1. 
The  daughter  of  Haran,  the  wife  of 
Nahor.  (Gen.  xi.  29;  xxii.  20.)  2. 
A  daughter  of  Zelophehad.  (Nnm* 
xxvi.  33 ;  xxvii.  1 ;  xxxvi.  11.) 

MILCOM.— See  Moloch. 

MILDEW.  A  destructive  substance, 
probably  a  kind  otfungusy  which  spots 
and  corrodes  plants.  In  the  phrase 
"with  blasting,  and  with  mildew," 
(Deut.  xxviii.  22,)  the  Hebrew  word 
ihidapon,  rendered  "blasting,"  pro- 
perty signifies  a  biattinfff  hHqhi,  Le.,  of 
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griiiii  b  J  the  influence  of  the  eait  wind ; 
mnd  Ibe  word  jarlnm,  rendered  "  mil- 
dev,"  RigniGei  paiaatt,  yefiotmei*,  Le., 
of  grun  tuming  rellow,  vitbering 
»w«y.  (1  Kingi  Tiii.  87  ;  Am.  it.  9  ; 
Hag.  iL  IT.)  In  Jer.  xxx.  6,  this  term 
is  applied  to  penoaa,  and  signifies 
paitnas  of  conntenaQC& 

MILE.  Thia  word  refers  to  the 
Boman  mill  paumiit  or  mile  of  a  thou- 
amdpaea.  (Matt.  ».  41.)  The  Boman 
mile  was  1,618  jardi ;  and  odI;  dif- 
fered from  the  Eaglian  mile  bj  being 
1-lOih  or  U2  Tards  leas.  Thcuniober 
of  Roman  miles  in  a  degree  is  yeij 
little  more  than  Berenty-fiTC. 
MILETUHL— See  Milbtcs. 
MILETUS  =  crimiOB,  icarUl  t  A 
citj  and  seaport  of  Ionia  in  Ania  Minor. 
It  was  aboot  thirtj-six  miles  gonth  of 
£phesii9,  ftad  was  second  onlj  to  that 
cit;  in  wealth,  conuneice,  and  loxorj. 
It  WM  celebrated  for  a  magnificent 
temple  of  Apollo ;   and  as  the  birth 

ilace  of  Thalea    and  Anasimander. 

lere  Faol  reeeired  the  elders  of  Ephe- 
BDs ;  (Acts  XX.  16—38  ;)  and  here,  od 
a  inbseqncDt  risit,  he  left  Tiophimos 
sick.  It  is  also  written  "Miletom." 
(2  Tim.  iv.  20.)  The  town  of  Melat, 
and  a  few  mini,  now  mark  its  site, 
othe 


MTT-IT-  AmoQg  the  pastoral  tribes 
of  weitem  Asia,  milk,  not  onlf  of  cows, 
bat  of  goats,  sheep,  and  camels,  has 
■Iwajs  fomuid  as  important  part  of 
diet.  (Dent,  xxiii.  1* ;  ProT.  xr-" 
27;  Gen.  xxxii.  IS ;  xlix.  12;  Iia. 
22.)  TheHehrewword,Uei»iiA,aaaall7 
rendered  "  bniier,"  also  signiflee,  like 
Malab,  niU:  in  general ;  (Job  xx.  IT  ; 
Isa.  vii.  15  ;}  and  especially  carded 
milt.  (Gen.  xriii.  8;  Jndg.  t.  2o.) 
Soared  milk  or  lebbtn,  asnallj  acquires 
a  ilightly  inebriating  power,  if  kept 
loi^  enough.  (2  Sam.  xrii.  29.)  It 
is  nsaalty  poared,  with  melted  batter, 
opon  the  bread,  in  a  bowl,  for  the 
breakfast ;  and  is  taken  with  andit}'. 
"  Milk  and  honey"  are  the  emblems  of 
fertility  and  abundance ;  (Ex.  iii.  a, 
17 ;  Gen.  xUx.  12 ;  Num.  xyi.  13,  II ; 
Josh.  T.  6 ;  If  a.  Ix.  16 ;  Ezek.  ut.  i ; 
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Joel  iii.  e ;)  also  used  as  a  sign  of 
Bcarci^  of  other  food.  (lis.  rii.  22.) 
Milk  aometimes  denotes  the  troths  of 
the  GoepeL  (1  Pet.  ii.  3 ;  Iia.  Ir.  1 ; 
1  Cor.  iiL  2 ;   Heb.  t.  22,  23.)— See 


Qrlndlng  U  lbs  UUL 

MILL  The  m  11  common  among 
the  Hebreiri  and  anc  ent  Egypt  ans 
differed  little,  if  any  from  that  which 
19  til  use  to  thu  day  throDshoat  west 
em  Asia  It  was  donblless  s  m  lar 
to  the  Scottish  ouem  and  consisted 
of  two  atones,  about  c  ghteen  inches 
or  two  feet  in  diameter  lying  one 
upon  the  other,  with  a  slight  conrex 
itj  between  them,  and  a  hole  through 
the  upper  to  receive  the  grain.  The 
lower  atone  ii  fixed,  gometimei  in  a 
sort  of  cement,  which  rises  around  it 
like  a  bawl  and  reeeires  tha  meal  as  it 
falls  from  the  stones.  The  npper  stone 
is  inmed  upon  the  lower,  hy  meana  of 
an  upright  stiek  fixed  in  it  as  a  handle. 
The  females  naaally  grind ;  and  kneel 
or  lit  to  their  task,  oecasionally  feed- 
ing the  niill  with  one  hand.  The  la* 
hour  is  evidently  hard  i  and  the  grat- 
ing sound  of  the  mill  is  heard  at  a 
disunce.  (Blatt.  xxiT.  11 ;  Lnke  XTii. 
86 ;  Ex.  Jti.  6 ;  Jer.  xxt.  10 ;  Rev.  xviii. 
22,  23.)  Enemies  taken  in  war  were 
often  condemned  to  grind  at  Che  mill. 
(Jndg.  x«i.  21;  Lam.  r.  IS.)  The 
manna  was  "ground  in  mills,  or  beat 
."    (Num.  xi,  8.)    As  flue 


used,  it  would  appeal 
rly  p 

aesicd  a  mill,  and  it  was  in  daily 


that 


riii.  6.)    As  each  Eamih 


wa«  enacted  is  the  Mosaic  laws, 
"  No  man  shall  take  the  nether  or  the 
upper  millstone  to  pledge ;  for  ha 
taketh  a  man'*  life  to  pledge."    (Dent. 
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3CX1T.  6 ;  Job  zxxi.  10,  11 ;  xli.  24 ; 
Judg.  ix.  53;  2  Sam.  xL  21;  Isa. 
xlvii.  2^ 

MILLET.  The  Hebrew  word  doh- 
hauj  rendered  "  millet,"  some  suppose 
to  desif^ate  the  common  millet — Pant- 
cum  miliaceum;  bat  others  hold  that 
it  denotes  the  holau  dochna,  a  species 
of  millet^  of  which  seyeral  kinds,  es- 
pecially the  durroj  or  "  Turkish  miUet," 
are  cultivated  in  Egypt  and  Syria; 
and  used  partly  as  green  fodder,  and 
partly  for  the  )?rain;  also  for  bread, 
pottage,  etc  The  bread  is  made  with 
camel's  milk,  oil,  butter,  etc;  and 
though  disagreeable,  is  almost  the 
only  food  eaten  by  the  common  people 
of  Arabia  Felix.    (Ezek.  iv.  9.) 

MILLO=a  moundy  rampart,  hence 
fortress,  castle.  The  '*  house  of  Millo," 
may  designate  a  family,  or  it  may 
merely  refer  to  them  that  '*  dwelt  in 
the  castle."  r Judg.  ix.  6,  20.)  "  MUlo" 
is  also  usea  for  a  part  of  the 
citadel  of  Jerusalem,  probably  the 
rampart^  entrenchment.  (2  Sam.  v. 
9;  1  Kings  ix.  15,  24;  xi.  27;  1 
Chron.  xi  8.)  The  same,  or  part  of 
it,  was  probably  the  "  house  of  Millo," 
margin  "  Beth  Millo."  (2  Kings  xii. 
20;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  6.) 

MINA.  The  Greek  word  mna, 
rendered  "  pound,"  in  the  margin 
mtna,  designates  a  Qrecian  silver  coin, 
containing  100  drachmas.  According 
to  Boeckh,  the  drachma  was  equal  to 
tenpence  of  our  money;  hence  the 
mina  would  be  equal  to  £4,  3s.  4d.  It 
is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  its  value 
varied  in  different  countries.  (Luke 
xix.  13,  16,  18,  20,  24,  25.) 

MINCING.  This  word  is  used  for 
short  and  quick  steps,  to  trip,  spoken 
of  the  affected  gait  of  the  coquettish 
daughters  of  Jerusalem.    (Isa.  ili.  16.) 

MIND.  The  intellectual  and  im- 
material, in  opposition  to  the  material, 
nature ;  (Isa.  xxvi,  3 ;  Matt.  xxii.  87 ; 
Ezek.  xxiv.  23 ;  Eph.  ii.  8;  Phil.  iv.  7 ;) 
also  mode  of  thinking  or  feeling,  dis- 
position ;  (Prov.  xxi.  27  ;  Rom.  i.  28 ; 
xii.  2;  1  Cor. i.  10;  Eph.  iv.  17, 28;  Col. 
ii.  18 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  6 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  8 ;  Tit.  i. 
15;)  understanding,  intellect;  (Luke 
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xxiv.  45;  1  Cor.  xiv.  14;)  memory; 
(Isa.  xlvi.  8;  Ixv.  17;  Ps.  xxxi.  12; 
Mark  xiv.  72 ;)  firmness  or  presence  of 
mind;  (2  Thess.  ii.  2;)  also  reason, 
conscience,  in  opposition  to  fieshly  ap- 
petites. (Bom.  vii.  23,  25.])  In  refer- 
ence to  G<>d  or  Christ,  it  signifies  His 
will,  counsel,  or  purpose.  (Bom.  viii. 
27;  xi.  84;  1  Cor.  ii.  16.) 

MINIAMIN.— See  MiAxnr. 

MINISTER.  As  distinguished  from 
the  magister  or  master,  the  minister  is 
one  who  acts  in  subservience  to  an- 
other. (Ex.  xxiv.  13;  xxxiii.  11;  1 
Kings  xix.  21 ;  2  Kings  iii.  11 ;  Acts 
xiii.  5.)  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  angels ;  (Ps.  ciii.  21 ;  civ.  4 ;  Daa. 
vii.  10 ;  Heb.  i.  7, 14  ;^  to  the  Hebrews ; 
(Isa.  Ixi.  6 ;)  to  the  priests ;  ( Jer.  xxxiii. 
21 ;  Ezek.  xliv.  11 ;  xiv.  4 ;  Joel  i.  9 ; 
Luke  i.  23 ;  iv.  20 ;)  to  macistrates  ; 
(Bom.  xiii.  4,  6;)  and  to  Christian 
teachers  or  ministers ;  (Acts  xiii.  2 ; 
Rom.  XV.  16 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  5 ;  iv.  1 ;  2 
Cor.  iii.  6 ;  vi.  4 ;  xi.  15 ;  1  Thes.  iii. 
2 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  6;)  also  to  false  teachers. 
(2  Cor.  xi.  15.)  When  applied  to 
Christ  as  the  **  Minister  of  the  sanc- 
tuary," it  denotes  His  official  character 
as  our  High  Priest.    (Heb.  viii.  2.) 

MINNI  =  divisions,  portions.  An 
Armenian  province  mentioned  with 
Ararat.  The  people  are  mentioned  in 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  Not  im- 
probably Minyait  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mount  Ararat.    (Jer.  Ii.  27.) 

MINNITH=:(/tt;tnons,/>or/to7U.   An 

Ammonitish  territory,  whence  wheat 

was  brought  to  Tyre.    Possibly  Mend" 

jah,  about  six  miles  north-east  of  Hesh- 

bon.    (Judg.  xi.  83 ;  Ezek.  xacvii.  17.) 

MINSTREL.  A  musician  who 
accompanied  his  pipe,  or  lute,  with 
song.  (2  Kings  iii.  15 ;  Matt.  ix.  23  ; 
Mark  v.  38;  Luke  viii.  52.)  The 
ancient  custom  of  employing  minstrels, 
and  hired  mourners,  to  sing  elegiac 
airs,  in  the  house  of  mourning,  is  still 
common  in  the  East. 

MINT.  The  most  common  species 
of  mint  cultivated  in  Syria  is  the 
Mentha  sativa,  or  tall  red  mint ;  though 
this,  and  the  Mentha  sylvestris,  or  the 
horse  mint,  both  grow  wild.    Mint  i» 
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mentioned  as  one  of  those  herbs,  of 
which  the  Pharisees,  from  an  over- 
strained zeal  in  things  not  touching 
the  essence  of  xeligion,  paid  tithes, 
without  being  bonnd  to  do  so  bj  the 
law.    (Matt.  xxii.  23 ;  Luke  xi.  42.) 

MTBUKAD^^appotnted  place.  The 
name  of  a  gate  ot  Jerusalem.  (Neh. 
iii.  810 

MIRACLE.  This  word  stands  as 
the  translation  of  the  Greek  word 
dujuimiSf  power,  strength,  describing 
the  act  with  reference  to  the  Dirine 
agency.  (Mark  ix.  89;  Acts  xix.  11; 
1  Cor.  xii.  10, 28, 29.)  The  term  semeion^ 
is  also  rendered  '*miracle,"and  *'sign," 
denoting  an  act  done  in  attestation  of 
the  authority  of  the  person  doing  it. 
(John  ii.  23;  iii.  2;  yi.  14.)  The 
word  teras,  rendered  a  "wonder," 
denotes  something  that  excites  as- 
tonishment. The  terms  ''sign"  and 
"wonder,"  however,  do  not,  like  "mir- 
acle," refer  so  much  to  the  Dirine 
agency,  as  to  the  spectators  or  persons 
for  whose  sake  the  act  was  done. 
Hence  wo  find  "signs"  and  "wonders" 
among  the  apparatus  of  deceit  em- 
ployea  by  false  prophets.  (Matt.  xxir. 
24.)  Still,  occasionally  we  find  all  the 
three  words  applied  together  to  the 
same  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
power — "miracles  and  wonders  and 
signs ;"  (Acts  ii.  22 ;  Heb.  ii.  4  ;)  and 
the  terms  are  also  used  interchange- 
ably— "  great  wonders  and  signs  ;" 
(Acts  yi.  8;)  "the  signs  and  great 
miracles."  (Acts  yiii.  18  margin.)  They 
are  also  called  "mighty  works." 
(Matt.  xi.  28.) 

Miracles  are  superhuman  operations, 
signal  demonstrations  of  the  illimitable 
power  of  JehoTab.  They  are  super- 
natural operations,  superinduced  upon 
the  known  and  ordinary  principles  of 
the  Dirine  administration ;  hence  abore 
the  reach  of  any  regular  causes,  or 
combination  of  such  causes  as  are 
known  to  operate  in  the  usual  me- 
chanism of  nature.  A  miracle  is  not, 
philosophically  speaking,  a  violation 
of  the  ordinary  taws  of  nature,  nor 
does  it  necessarily  require  a  suspen- 
sion of  those  laws,  as  some  hare  ima- 
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gined ;  but  is  either  a  manifestation  of 
Dirine  power,  superior  to  natural 
causes;  or  an  increase  of  the  action 
of  some  existing  law,  accomplishing  a 
new  result.  Such  were  the  miracles 
which  God  wrought  by  the  prophets ; 
and  those  wrought  by  Christ,  and  by 
the  apostles  and  disciples  in  His  name. 

Though  miracles  are  supernatural 
f  actSy  in  one  sense  they  are  also  natural 
facts.  They  belong  to  a  superior  order 
of  things,  to  a  snpenor  world ;  and  they 
are  perfectly  conformed  with  the  sup- 
reme law  which  gorems  them.  In  that 
superior  world  miracles  are  not  mir- 
acles ;  they  belong  to  the  course  of  na- 
ture, and  are  connected  with  the 
unirersal  order  of  things.  They  belong 
to  the  rast  plan  of  Jehorah,  which 
contains  at  once  both  the  natural  course 
of  erents  and  these  supernatural  man- 
ifestations. And  when,  on  remarkable 
occasions.  His  plans  and  purposes  hare 
required  preternatural  interposition  of 
His  power,  it  has  always  been  exerted; 
but,  with  the  unusual  occasion,  the 
unusual  agency  has  ceased,  and  the 
extraordinary  result  has  no  longer 
occurred.  Such  interferences  are  not 
required  in  the  established  course 
and  usual  sequences  of  nature.  They 
come  into  it,  like  comets  into  our  solar 
area,  only  when  they  hare  specific  pur- 
poses to  fulfil,  different  from  the  daily 
state  of  things,  and  which  the  ordinary 
agencies  and  morements  are  incompe- 
tent to  effect. 

All  the  supernatural  operations, 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  were  done 
with  a  moral  purpose,  and  for  a  moral 
end,  and  guided  by  an  accurate  judg- 
ment. Hence,  no  miracles  were  wrought 
for  ostentation ;  none  were  wasted  to 
gratify  curiosity.  The  Almighty,  "who 
worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of 
His  own  will"— either  without  means 
or  with  means — did  not  effect  miracles 
by  riolating  the  subsisting  laws  of 
nature;  but  by  sometimes  acting  in- 
dependently of  natural  causes, — as 
when  Christ  restored  life  to  the  dead, 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  gare 
hearing  to  the  deaf,  and  speech  to 
the  dumb,  cured  the  paralytic,  cleansed 
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the  leper,  healed  the  lame,  and  re- 
moved fierce  diseases  by  a  word.  At 
other  times  he  effected  His  purposes 
hj  enlarging  the  agency  of  sach 
laws  of  nature  as  were  in  operation. 
Thus  He  employed  a  *' strong  east 
wind  "  to  divide  the  waters  of  the  Red 
Sea,  to  make  a  path  for  the  Hebrews. 
When  they  were  safe,  the  extraordinary 
action  of  the  wind  ceased,  '*and  the  Sea 
returned  to  her  strength.*'  (Ex.  xiv. 
21,  27,  28;  xv.  5.)  So,  when  Elijah, 
in  competition  with  the  priests  of 
Baal,  left  the  decision  of  the  moral 
contest  to  Jehovah,  a  local  direction 
was  given  by  the  Almighty  to  a  suffi- 
cient body  of  electric  fluid,  and  the 
fiery  stream  was  darted  down,  in 
obedience  to  the  Divine  mandate, 
upon  the  altar  which  it  was  commis- 
sioned to  inflame.  (1  Kings  xviii. 
38.)  In  those  cases,  no  law  of  nature 
known  to  us  was  violated;  but,  as  in 
all  miracles,  other  exertions  of  the 
Divine  power,  by  which  everythins 
is  constantly  governed,  were  applied 
in  perfect  harmony  with  those  laws. 
It  is  when  laws  of  nature  are  used  and 
directed  to  do,  what  a  superhuman  and 
supem  atural  power  and  intelligencecan 
alone  move  and  guide  them  to  effec- 
tuate, that  the  miraculous  phenomenon 
appears,  and  by  appearing,  bears  in  its 
result,  as  it  were,  the  inscription  upon 
it,  ''  This  is  the  finger  of  God." 

No  miracle  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
isolated  fact ;  inasmuch  as  each  mir- 
acle is  a  member  of  a  vast  whole,  and 
is  a  part  of  the  union  of  the  various 
mamfestations  of  the  Divine  Creator. 
Miracles  were  the  necessary  accom- 
paniments of  revelation  from  God  to 
man,  in  order  to  attest  its  Divine  char- 
acter and  authority.  The  constitution 
of  the  human  mind  required  miracul- 
ous manifestations.  Hence,  the  in- 
spired history  of  the  church  is  studded, 
as  it.  were,  with  miracles,  more  or  less 
thickly  set,  at  different  intervals ;  the 
whole  forming  a  pretty  regular  chain, 
extending  to  the  time  when  the  canon 
of  the  New  Testament,  being  written 
and  collected,  went  forth  into  the 
world,  as  "the  sword  of  the  Spirit," 
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to  achieve,  nnaided  by  farther  detaon- 
stration  to  the  senses,  its  own  glorioiui 
and  consummate  victories.  The  fol- 
filment  of  the  ancient  prophecies  at- 
tests the  Divine  character  «id  author- 
ity of  revelation;  so  that  we,  who  have 
not  actually  seen  the  miracles  which 
the  ancients  saw,  have  an  advanta^ 
over  them  in  seeing  such  an  extraord- 
inary fulfilment  of  prophecy,  in  what 
has  happened  since  their  time. 

W[RiAM.=zr€b€Uion,  ot  hittemest,  1. 
The  sister  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  She 
is  called  "  a  prophetess."  (Ex.  iL  4 — 
10;  XV.  20—22;  Mic.  ri.  4.)  At 
Httzeroth  she  joined  with  Aaron  in 
*<  speaking  against  Moses ;"  for  which 
she  was  smitten  with  leprosy,  but  was 
healed  upon  the  intercession  of  her 
brother.  (Num.  xii.  1 — 16;  Deut. 
xxiv.  9.)  She  died  at  Kadesh,  in  the 
fortieth  year  after  the  Exodus.  (Num. 
XX.  1.)  2.  A  descendant  of  Jndah. 
(1  Chron.  iv.  17.) 

MLWAAz^fkceit,  fraud,  A  descend- 
ant of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  vilL  10.) 

MISGAiS  =height.  A  town  in  Moab. 
(Jer.  xlviii.  1.) 

MISHAEL  =  who  u  what  God  iff 
1.  The  name  of  two  Levites^  (Ex.  vi. 
22 ;  Lev.  X,  4 ;  Neb.  viii.  4.)  2,—Sf» 
Meshach. 

MISHAL^-See  Mashai.. 

MISHAM=MetV  cleansiugy  or  their 
beholding.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin. 
(1  Chron.  viii.  12.) 

MISHEAL.— See  Mashal. 

MISHMA=Aearia^.  1.  A  descend- 
ant of  Ishmael.  (Gen.  xxv.  14.)  2.  A 
descendant  of  Simeon.  (1  Chron.  iv.  25.) 

MISHMANNAH=/a<»»«.  A  de- 
scendant of  Gad.    (1  Chron.  xii.  10.) 

MISHRAITES.  The  inhabitants  of 
a  place  called  Mishra=s4/7pe73f|>£2oe, 
elsewhere  unknown.  (1  Chron.  ii.  53.) 

MISPERETH.--See  Mizpak. 

MISREPHOTH-MAIH  =  burning 
of  waters.  A  place  apparently  not  far 
^om  Sidon.  (Josh.  xL  8 ;  xiiL  6.) 
Thomson  identifies  this  place  with  the 
springs  called  Aim  Musherifeh^  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  plam  of  Acre, 
close  under  Has  en-NalMura, 

MIST.— See  Dsw. 
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MITE.  The  Qreek  word  kpton,  ren- 
dered *'  mite,"  designates  the  smallest 
Greek  copper  coin  current  among  the 
Jews.  (Mark  xiL  42 ;  Luke  xii.  59 ; 
xxi.  2.)  In  ralne  it  was  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  English  farthing. — See 

MITHCAH=:<wee<7ie8S.  A  sUtion 
of  the  Hebrews  in  the  desert.  (Nam. 
xxxiii.  28,  29.) 

MITHNIXE.  Joshaphat,  one  of 
David's  distingnished  warriors,  is  called 
the  "Mithnite,"  from  Mathan =s/r9Ro, 
fomy  a  place,  elsewhere  unknown,  (l 
Chron.  xi.  43.) 

MITHREDATH=^»ai  htf  Mithra. 
1.  A  treasurer  of  Cyrus  the  king. 
(Ezra  i.  7.)  2.  An  officer  of  king 
Artaxerxes,  in  Samaria.    (Ezra  ir.  7.) 

MITRE.  The  Hebrew  word  mitz- 
nepethj  rendered  "mitre,"  designates 
the  head-dress  of  the  Hebrew  priests. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  tiara,  or 
turban,  of  fine  linen,  of  a  triangular 
form,  somewhat  high,  and  pointed  at 
Che  top.  It  had  a  plate  of  gold  bound 
upon  the  front,  with  the  inscription, 
^'Holiness,  t  .e.,consecrated  to  Jehovah." 
(Ex.  xxviiL  4,  87 ;  xxix.  6 ;  xxxix.  | 
31 ;  Lev.  viii.  9 ;  xvi.  4 ;  Ezek.  xxi. 
26.)  The  Hebrew  word  mighaah^  ren- 
dered "bonnet,"  designates  the  caps 
or  tiaras  of  the  ordinary  priests.  (Ex. 
xxviii.  14;  xxix.  9;  xxxix.  28.)  The 
tiaras  of  princes  and  illustrious  men, 
were  probably  of  the  same  general 
form  with  those  of  the  priests  and  high 

Eriests,    as    would  appear  from  the 
ead-dresses  on  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments.— See  TcBBAN. 

MITYLENE=cttftat&d;  or  hornless. 
The  capital  of  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  in 
the  JEgean  Sea.  (Acts  xx.  14.^  Some 
remains  of  the  ancient  city  still  exist 
near  Castra,  the  chief  town  of  the 
island.  The  island  is  now  called 
MytUnij  from  the  ancient  capital.  The 
inhabitants  are  principally  Greeks  and 
Turks. 

MIZAR  =  smaUness.  Probably  a 
summit  on  the  eastern  ridge  of  Le- 
banon.   rPs.  xlii.  6.) 

MIZPAH=ioa<cA-fott7er,  lofty  place. 
I.  A  town  of  Gilead,  near  where  La- 
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ban  set  up  the  heap  of  stones.  (Gen. 
xxxi.  49;  Hos.  v.  1.)  In  Judg.  x.  17; 
xi.  11,  34,  it  is  written  "Mizpeh."  2. 
A  city  of  Benjamin,  also  written 
"  Mizpeh."  (Juder.  xx.  1 — 3 ;  xxi.  1 ; 
Josh,  xviii.  26 ;  1  Sam.  vii.  5 — 16  ;  x. 
17.)  It  was  fortified  by  Asa;  (1  Kings 
XV.  22 ;  2  Chron.  xvi.  6  ;)  and  in  later 
times  was  the  residence  of  Gedaliah. 
(2  Kings  XXV.  22—25;  Jer.  xl.  6—16; 
xli.  1—18 ;  Neh.  iu.  7,  16,  19.)  Dr. 
Robinson  fixes  the  probable  site  of 
Mizpah  at  Nehu  Samwii,  the  high  point 
two  hours  north-west  of  Jerus^em,  on 
which  there  are  traces  of  an  ancient 
town.  Bonar  fixes  Mizpah  at  Shafaty 
four  or  five  miles  north  of  Jerusalem ; 
and  Stanley  locates  it  at  Scopus,  still 
nearer  the  Holy  City;  but  tiie  view 
of  Dr.  Robinson  seems  to  be  the  best 
sustained. — See  Nob. 

MIZPAR  =  number.  One  who  re- 
turned from  the  exile ;  (Ezra  ii.  2 ;) 
also  called  "  Mispereth  "  =  a  story, 
(Neh.  vii.  7.) 

'MlZPEli=wateh'tower,  1.  A  town 
in  the  plain  of  Judah,  apparently  be- 
tween Migdal-gad  and  Lachish.  Yan 
de  Velde  suggests  Tel  es-Safieh,  Others 
suggest  Musheire/eh  near  Gaza.  (Josh. 
XV.  38.)  a.  A  town  of  Moab.  (1  Sara. 
xxii  8.)  8.  A  town  in  Gilead ;  (Judg. 
zi.  39 ;)  probably  the  same  with  *<  Ra- 
math-Mizpeh."  (Josh,  ziii  96.)  4. 
Apparently  the  high  table-land  on 
the  east  of  the  base  of  Hermon  called 
*^the  land  of  Mizpeh,"  also  "the  valley 
of  Mizpeh.**  (Josh.  xi.  3,  8.)— 6.  See 
Mizpah. 

MIZRAIM  =  limits,  borders.  The 
name  by  which  the  Hebrews  generally 
designated  Egypt,  apparently  from 
Mizraim,  the  son  of  Ham.  (Gen.  x. 
6,  18.)  This  name  is  in  the  dual  form, 
and  seems  to  have  originally  denoted 
lower  and  upper  Egypt.  (Gen.  xlv. 
20;  xlvi.  34;  xlvii.  6,  18.)  Some- 
times it  seems  to  be  employed  to 
designate  lower  Egypt,  to  the  exclusion 
of  Pathros  or  upper  Egypt  (Isa.  xi« 
11 ;  Jer.  xliv.  16.)— See  Egypt. 

MIZZAH==/€ar.    A  descendant  of 
Esau.    fGen.  xxxvi.  13,  17.) 
MN  ASON  =  remembrancer,  or  t^" 
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ancing.  An  "  old  disciple,**  with  whom 
Paullodged  when  at  Jerosalem.  (Acts 
xxi.  16.) 

MOAB=/rofli  the  father.  The  son 
of  Lot  and  his  eldest  danghter,  and 
founder  of  the  Moabite  people.  (Gren. 
xiz.  30 — 38.)  Moab  is  also  used  for 
the  Moabites;  and  also  for  their  terri- 
tory. (Nam.  xxii.  3 — 14;  Judg.  iii.  80; 
2  Sam.  viii.  2;  2  Kings  i.  1 ;  Jer.  xlTiii. 
4.)  The  territory  of  the  Moabites, 
originally  inhabited  by  the  Emims, 
(Dent.  ii.  lOo  lay  on  tne  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan,  strictly  on 
the  highlands  south  of  the  Amon; 
(Num.  XXL  13;  Ruth.  i.  1,  2;  ii.  6;) 
out  in  a  wider  sense  it  included 
also  the  region  anciently  occupied  by 
the  Amorites  oyer  against  Jericho, 
usually  called  the  "  Plains  of  Moab." 
(Num.  zxi.  33 ;  xxii.  1 ;  xxvi.  3 ; 
xxxiii.  48;  Dent,  xxxir.  1.)  When 
the  Hebrews  advanced  to  Canaan, 
they  did  not  enter  the  proper  territory 
of  the  Moabites ;  (Deut.  ii.  9 ;  Judg. 
xi.  18 ;)  but  there  was  always  a  great 
antipathy  between  the  two  peoples, 
which  arose  from  Balaam  baring  se- 
duced the  Hebrews  to  sin  by  means  of 
the  daughters  of  Moab.  (Num.  xxy. 
].  2;  Deut.  xxiii.  3—6.)  After  the 
deathof  Joshua,  the  Moabites  oppressed 
the  Hebrews,  but  they  were  deliTcred 
by  Ehud.  (Judg.  ili.  21.)  Darid  sub- 
dued Moab  and  Ammon,  and  made 
them  tributary.  (2  Sam.  viii.  2 — 12 ; 
xxiii.  20.)  Soon  after  the  death  of 
Ahab  they  began  to  revolt ;  (2  Kings 
iii.  4,  5 ;  fsa.  xvi.  1 ;)  and  were  subse- 
quently engaged  in  wars  with  the  Heb- 
rews. (2  Chron.  xxvi.  7, 8 ;  xxvii.  6.) 
Under  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Moabites 
acted  as  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Chald- 
eans; (2  Kings  xxiy.  2;  Kzek.  xxy. 
8 — 11;)  and  during  the  Exile  they 
took  possession  once  more  of  their  an- 
cient territory,  vacated  by  the  tribes 
of  Reuben  and  Gad ;  as  did  the  Am- 
monites also.  (Jer.  xlix.  1 — 5.)  Some 
time  after  the  Exile,  their  name  was  lost 
under  that  of  the  Arabians,  as  was  also 
the  case  with  the  Ammonites  and 
Edomites. 

MOADIAH.— See  Maadiab. 
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MODUS  isjudgmmt.  A  city  which 
Rabbi  David  Samchi  finds  mentioned 
in  Judg.  V.  10.  The  passage  which  in 
our  version  reads,  '^ye  that  sit  in  judg- 
ment," ought  to  read  *' ye  that  dw^ 
by  Modin."  This  was  the  native  city 
and  burial  place  of  the  Maccabees. 
(1  Mace.  ii.  60;  ix.  19;  xiiL  25—30; 
Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  6.  6.)  Robinson  fixes 
the  site  of  Modin  at  the  Tel  crowned 
with  ruins  called  Latrun.  in  the  mouth 
of  wady  Aly.  Others  find  it  near  el 
Midyeh,  not  far  firom  Lvdda. 

M0LADAH=6irM,  iineage.  A 
town  on  the  extreme  south  of  Judah, 
towards  Edom.  (Josh.  xv.  26;  xix. 
2;  1  Chron.  iv.  28;  Neh.  xi.  26.) 
Dr.  Robinson  is  disposed  to  regard  the 
ruins  at  el-MiUij  the  Malatha  of  the 
Romans,  about  eighteen  miles  south 
of  Hebron,  and  ten  miles  east  of  Beer- 
sheba,  as  markingthe  site  of  Moladah. 

MOLE.  The  Hebrew  word  ttfuthe- 
meth,  rendered  ''mole,*'  (Lev.  xi.  30,) 
designates  the  chameKon.  And  the 
Hebrew  word  /iAo2e4rendered  '*weazeU" 
(Lev.  xi.  29,)  designates  the  moie. 
Moles  are  extremely  abundant  in  the 
fields  and  gardens  of  Palestine.  The 
Hebrew  word  lahhapharphiroth^  ren- 
dered '<to  the  moles,"  (Iso.  ii.  20,) 
signifies,  to  the  raUt  or  moles. 

MOLECH.--See  Moloch. 

MOLID=oefii/or.  A  descendant 
of  Judah.    (1  Chron.  ii.  29.) 

M0L0CH=ib'9i^.  An  idol  of  the 
Ammonites,  the  same  as  Baal,  to  whom 
human  victims  were  offered.  (Am.  v. 
26 ;  Acts  vii.  43.)  The  name  is  some- 
times written  "Molech;**  (Lev.  xviii. 
21 ;  XX.  2—5;  1  Kings  xi.  7;  2  Kings 
xxiii.  10 ;)  "Milcom  f*  (1  Kings  xi.  s; 
33;  2  Kings  xxiii.  13;)  '^Malcham;" 
(Zeph.  i.  5 ;)  and  "  their  king,"  margin, 
"Melcom."  (Jer.  xlix.  1--8,}  To 
this  idol  the  Hebrews,  even  while  in 
in  the  wilderness,  occasionally  sacri- 
ficed their  children  by  fire.  (Lev.  xx. 
2—5;  Esek.  xx.  26,  31.)  In  later 
times  the  worship  of  this  idol  was 
celebrated  upon  the  high  places  erect- 
ed in  the  valley  of  Sinnon.  (Jer. 
xix.  5 ;  xxxiL  85.)  According  to  the 
Rabbins,  the  statue  of  Moloch  was  of 
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brass,  with  the  memhera  of  the  human 
body,  but  the  head  of  an  ox ;  it  waa 
hollow  within,  was  heated  from  below, 
and  the  children  to  be  immolated  were 
placed  in  its  arms,  while  dmms  were 
oeaten  to  drown  their  cries. 

MOLTEN  SEA.— See  Lavbr. 

MONEY.  The  moat  ancient  com- 
merce was  conducted  bj  barter,  or 
exchanging  one  sort  of  merchandise 
for  another.  Eren  among  the  Bo- 
roans,  the  verj  name  of  money — pe- 
cunia,  from  peats,  i.e.,  a  ahtep — affords 
sufficient  evidence  that  cattle  consti- 
tuted the  medium  of  exchange.  But 
the  inconvenience  of  trading  only  by 
barter,  necessarilly  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  fixed  medium  of  exchange, 
in  order  to  facilitate  commerce.  Hence, 
bars,  rings,  or  pieces  of  gold,  silver,  or 
copper,  of  a  properly  regulated  weight, 
and  an  acknowledged  value,  were  used 
as  the  circulating  medium,  and  also  as 
weights.  (Gen.  xiii.  2 ;  xx.  16 ;  xxiii. 
16;  xxiv.  22;  xxxiii.  8;  xxxvii.  28; 
xliii.  ^1;  xlv.  22.)  In  all  payments, 
the  money  was  counted,  and  accurately 
weighed.  (Deut.  xxv.  13;  Job  xlii. 
11 ;  Jer.  xxxii.  9 ;  Am.  viil.  5.)  The 
ancient  custom  of  weighing  money  is 
^neral  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  throughout 
Turkey.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable, 
that  no  ancient  coins  have  been  hither* 
to  found  among  the  monumenUi  of 
Egypt,  nor  in  the  recent  extensive 
excavations  amone  the  ruins  of  Nine- 
veh. Whether  the  Hebrews  had  coined 
money  before  the  Exile  is  not  known. 
The  Egyptians  appear  to  have  had  no 
coinage  of  their  own  before  the  age  of 
the  rtolemies.  The  earliest  coins 
extant,  having  the  stamp  of  any  in- 
dividual, are  those  of  Alexander  1., 
of  Macedon,  about  500  b.c.  During 
the  Exile,  and  after  their  return  from 
it,  the  Jews  made  use  of  the  Persian, 
Grecian,  and  Boman  money.  The 
Asmonean  princes  struck  off  a  copper 
currency,  as  the  Syrian  kings  seem  to 
have  reserved  to  themselres  the  right 
of  coining  the  precious  metals.  Some 
of  them,  probaoly,  struck  off  a  silver 
currency;  but  most  of  the  shekels, 
half-shekels,  and  copper  pieces,  attxi* 
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buted  to  Simon  Maccab«us,  are  now 
known  to  have  been  struck  by  Simon 
Barcochba  upon  Boman  money,  after 
the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Herodian  kings  issued  a  silver  and  a 
copper  currency.  The  legends  are 
nearly  similar  on  all  the  Jewish  coins 
which  have  descended  to  us,  but  the 
symbols  are  somewhat  varied,  all 
having  reference  to  the  ceremonies 
prescribed  in  the  relifsious  ritual  of 
the  Jews ;  but  on  no  Jewish  coin  do 
we  ever  meet  with  figures  of  men  and 
animals.  The  Hebrew  word  keseph, 
and  the  Greek  word  argurion,  pro- 
perly signify  "silver,"  and  are  used 
tor  moneif  in  general.  (Gen.  xxiii. 
13;  Ex.  xxii.  7;  Num.  iii.  49,  61; 
iDeut.  xxiii.  19;  Matt.  xxv.  18,  27; 
Mark  xiv.  11 ;  Luke  ix.  3 ;  Acts  viii. 
200  -^  ^bc  value  of  ancient  coins 
differed  at  different  periods,  and  in 
different  countries,  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing, only  as  a  probable  approxi- 
mation of  the  value  of  ancient  money: 

ffebrew  and  Persian  Monty ^ 

£   8.     d.  far. 

Gerah,  one  20th  of  a  shekel  0    0  12 

Agora,  6  geras,  or  one  (    ^    ^  -    „ 

4th  of  a  shekel  ?...      "    "  '    ^ 

Bekah,  10  gerahs,  or  !    ^    .,  on 

half  a  shekel I  U  l  d  0 

Shekel,  20  gerahs,  or  2  |  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

bekahs j    u    j  o    u 

Adarcon,  daric,  or  dram  0    2  6    0 

Golden  daric  or  stater....  15  0 

Maneh,  60  shekels 7  10  0    0 

Talent,  50 manehs,or  /    q^^    n  t\    n 

8000  shekels (   375    0  0    u 

Cfnet  and  Roman  Money 

£  ■.    d.  far. 

Leptonor  "Mite" 0  0    0  0| 

Eodrantes  or  "Farthing"  o  0    0  Of 

Assarion,  4  Kodrantes...  0  0    0  8 

Denarion,  lOAssarions.  0  0    7  2 

Drachma 0  0  10  0 

Didrachm,  2  drachmas...  0  18  0 

Stater,  4  drachmas 0  3    4  0 

Mna,orMina,100drach8..  4  3    4  0 

Talent,  60  minas 250  0    0  0 

The  references  to  the  various  kinds 
of  money,  afford  remarkable  evidence 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  inspired  writers* 
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M0RAD=:<2^cen<.  This  Hebrew 
word  is^tranfllmd  ^*  the  going  down," 
in  Jocb.  vii.  5 ;  but  in  the  niBrgin  it  is 
coDiidered  the  name  of  a  place,  pro- 
bably between  Ai  and  Jeridio. 

MORASTHITE.— See  Mores- 
heth-Gath. 

M0RDECAI=/<»/6  man,  or   per- 
haps worshipper  of  Mcurs.    1.'  A  Ben- 
famite,  descended  from  one  of   the 
captives,  and  a  resident  at  Shnshan. 
He  was  the  foster  father  of  Esther, 
who  afterwards  became  the  qaeen  of 
Persia.  (Est.  ii.  5— 23.)  Mordecaifell 
under  the  displeasure  of  Haman,  an 
officer  of  state,  who  laid  a  plan  for  the 
extermination  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
Jews.    His  purpose,  was,  however,  de- 
feated bj  the  interposition  of  the  queen. 
Mordecai's  great  service  in   having 
once  detected  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  the  king,  was  now  remem- 
bered.   (Est.  ii.  6—23  ;  iii.  1—16  ;  v. 
1 — 14 ;  vi.  I — 14.)    Haman  lost  his 
life;  and  Mordecai  was  elevated  to 
great  power  in  the  court  of  the  Per- 
sian monarch.    (Est.  vii.  9,  10;  viii. 
2,  16;  X.  3.^    2.  One  who  returned 
from  the  Exile.  (Ezr.  ii.  2 ;  Neb.  vii.  7.) 
MOR£H=:teaM£r.    1.  Probably  a 
Canaanite,  who  gave   name   to  the 
*'  plains,"    properly,    ''  the    oaks   of 
Moreh,"  not  far  from  Shechem.   (Gen. 
xii.  6 ;  Dent.  xi.  30.)  2.  A  hill  in  the 
valley  of  Jezreel.  ^tfndEr.  vii.  1.^  The 
Palestine  Exploration  Party,  wnen  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jezreel,  in  1866, 
observe,  "Descending  to  Beisan  we 
were  much  struck  with  the  isolated 
appearance  of  the  hill  on  which  Kumieh 
stands,  apparently  the  "  hill  of  Moreh  "; 
now  called  Nehy  Duky, 

MORESHETH-GATH  =possession 
of  Gatfu  A  town  near  Eleuthe- 
ropolis,  the  birth-place  of  Micah; 
(Mic.  i  14 ;)  hence  he  is  called  the 
"  Morasthite."  (Mic.  i.  1 ;  Jer.  xxvi.  18.) 
MORIAH =c^en  of  Jehovah,  or  the 
shown,  i.e.,  appearance  of  Jehovah,  A 
hill  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  overIookinp[  the  vaUev  of 
the  Kidron ;  (2  Chron.  iii.  1 ;)  on  which 
was  the  threshing  floor  of  Araunah. 
(2.  Sam.  xxiv.  24;  1  Chron.  xx.  26.) 
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Moriah  is  aeparated  from  the  city  by  the 
Tjnroposan  valley,  at  a  general  level  of 
3,420  feet ;  but  the  rock  in  the  centre 
on  which^the  Dome  is  built  is  24  feet 
higher.     Dr.  Porter  says  the  summit 
of  Moriah  is  a  rectangular  platform, 
about  thirty  acres  in  extent,  and  taking 
up  fhll  one  half  of  the  eastern  side 
of  the  city.     This  platform  consti- 
tutes by  far  the  most  striking  feature 
of  the  city.      Solomon   erected  the 
temple  upon  the  levelled  summit  of 
this  rock;  and  then  immence  walls 
were  erected  from  its  base  on  the  four 
sides ;  and  the  interval  between  them 
and  the  sides  filled  in  with  earth,  or 
built  up  with  vaults ;  so  as  to  form  on 
the  top  a  large  area  on  a  level  with 
the  temple.    The  '*land  of  Moriah," 
whither  Abraham  went  to  offer  up 
Isaac,  evidently  denotes  the  same  as 
Mount  Moriah,  where  the  temple  was 
afterwards  erected,  and  its  vicinity. 
(Gen.  xxiL14;   Ex.  xv.  17.)     The 
Mount  is  honey-combed  with  a  series 
of  large  rock-hewn  cisterns,  in  which 
the  water,  brought  by  an  aqueduct  fW>m 
Soloman'^  Pools,  was  stored. 
MORxuNG.— ISee  Dat. 
MORTAR.— See  Mill. 
MORTAR.— See  Like,  and  Sldob. 
llL0SEKA=band8,  bonds.  A  station 
of  the  Hebrews,  close  by  Mount  Hor. 
(Num.  xxii.  22  ;  xxxiii.  37 ;  Dent.  x. 
6.)      Dr.  Robinson  says,  the  small 
fountain  et-Taitfih^,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pass  er-Ruba'v,  may  have  been 
either  the  wells  of  Bene-Jaakan,  or 
Mosera. 

MOSEROTH  =  bands,  bonds.  A 
station  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  wilder- 
ness.   (Kum.  xxxiii.  30.) 

MOSES  ==/rom  the  water,  Le.,  drawn 
from  the  water.  The  illustrious  pro- 
phet and  legislator  of  the  Hebrews^ 
called  the  **  servant  of  God,"  the  "  ser- 
vant of  Jehovah,"  and  the  "man  of 
God,"  was  the  son  of  Amram  and 
Jochebed,  and  ffreat  grandson  of  Levi, 
the  son  of  JacoD.  (Ex.  ii.  1,  10 ;  vi. 
16—20 ;  Josh.  i.  1,  2,  16 ,  L  Kings  vUL 
63,  66 ;  2  Chron.  i.  8 ;  Dan.  ix.  11 ; 
Dent,  xxxiv.  6 ;  Ps.  xc.  title ;  Ezra  iii. 
2.)    He  was  bom  in  Egypt,  abont  n,Q» 
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1571.  In  his  infancy  through  thecrael 
edict  of  Pharaoh,  ne  wns  exposed  in 
the  Nile ;  bat  was  fonn  I  and  adopted 
bj  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh.    He  was 
educated  at  the  Egyptian  court,  and 
"  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  was  roightj  in  words 
and  in  deeds.'*  (Ex.  ii.  1 — 10 ;  Acts  vii. 
20 — ^22.)    When  Moses  had  grown  up, 
he  sympathized  with  his  own  people, 
and  resolved  upon  their  deliverance. 
HaviDg  slain  an   Egyptian,  he  was 
induced  to  flee  into  the  land  of  Midian, 
where  he  sustained  the  character  of 
a  shepherd  chief,  like  the  Bedowin 
sheikhs  of  the  present  day.  In  the  Ara- 
bian wilderness,  God  further  prepared 
him  to  be  the  instrument  of  deliverance 
to  His  chosen  people.    At  length  the 
Divine  Majesty  appeared  to  him,  and 
announced,  in  an  extraordinaTj  man- 
ner, his  important  mission  to  redeem 
the  Hebrews.     By   a  succession   of 
miracles,  which  God  wrought  by  his 
hand,  Moses  brought  the  Hebrews  out 
of  Egypt,  and  through  the  wilderness, 
unto  the  borders  of  Canaan.    But,  on 
account  of  the  transgression  at  Kadesh, 
Moses  was  not  permitted  to  conduct 
them  into  it ;  he  was  only  allowed  to 
behold,    not  to  enter  the  Promised 
Land.  Havingaccomplished  hismission 
And  attained  to  the  age  of  120  years, 
with  the  faculties  of  mind  and  body 
unimpaired,  the  illustrious  legislator 
transferred  his  authority  to  Joshua; 
and,  ascending  the  summit  of  Pisgah, 
he  gazed  on  the  magnificent  prospect 
of   the    "goodly   Land."     He   then 
breathed  his  last,  and  "thu  Lord  buried 
him  in  a  yalley  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
over  against  Beth-peor ;  but  no  man 
knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day." 
(Deut.  xxxiy.  1 — 7.)  By  the  institutes 
Divinely    communicated    unto  him, 
Moses  changed  the  whole  character  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  transformed  them 
from  shepherds  into  a  people  of  fixed 
residence  and  agricultural  habits.  From 
the  Hebrews,  and  through  the  Bible, 
the  influence  of  these  institutions  has 
been  extended  over  the  world;  and 
often  where  the  letter  has  not  been 
observed  the  spirit  of  them  has  been 
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adopted.  Moses  is  the  only  historian 
of  the  ages  and  events  of  remote  anti- 
uity.  The  undivided  and  uncontra- 
icted  testimony  of  antiquity  ascribes 
the  Pentateuch,  or  first  five  books  of  the 
Bible — Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy — to  the 
great  lawgiver  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 
The  attempts  of  the  pseudo-critics  of 
the  present  age,  to  fix  the  composition 
of  the  Pentateuch  in  a  period,  later 
by  some  centuries,  than  the  time  of 
Moses,  have  proyed  miserable  failures. 
The  internal  ^and  external  evidences 
of  the  high  antiquity  and  authenticity 
of  the  books  of  Moses  are  such  as  can 
never  be  overthrown  or  gainsayed.  The 
ninetieth  Psalm  is  ascribed  to  Moses, 
in  the  title. 

MOTH.  The  Hebrew  words  ash, 
(Job  iv.  19 ;  xiii.  28 ;  xxvii.  18,)  and 
808,  (Isa.  11.  8,)  and  the  Greek  word 
ses,  (Matt.  vi.  19,  20 ;  Luke  xii.  33,) 
translated  ''moth,"  designate  an  insect 
of  the  tinea  species,  the  larvae  of  which 
are  yery  destructive  to  "  treasures"  of 
furs,  cloths,  etc.  Some  of  the  species 
of  moths  feed  on  the  leayes  of  plants. 
This  frail  but  destructive  insect  is 
referred  to  as  an  emblem  of  man's 
weakness  and  defenceless  condition. 
(Ps.  xxxix.  11 ;  Hos.  y.  12  ;  Isa.  1.  9  ;. 
James  y.  2.) 

MOTHER.    The  Hebrew  word  am, 
rendered  ''mother,"  was  not  only  used 
in  the  exact  sense,  (Gen.  xliii.  29,)  but 
also  for  a  step-mother;   (Gen.  xxxvii. 
10 ;)  a  grandmother ;  (1  Kings  xv.  10  \\ 
or  any  female  ancestor ;  (Gen.  xxx.  20 ;) 
and  even  for  a  benefactress,   (Judg.  y. 
7.)     So  also  as  expressing  intimate 
relationship,  (Job  i.  21 ;  xvii.  14.)    The 
term  "  mother**  is  also  used  of  a  nation, 
mother- country ;  (Isa.  1.  1,  2 ;  Jer.  I. 
12  ;  Ezek.  xix.  2  ;  Hos.  ii.  4  ;  iv.  5  ;) 
also  of  a  metropolis,  i.e.,   mother- city  ; 
(2  Sam.  XX.  19 :)  so  also  a  cit^,  as  the 
sourceof  wickedness  and  abominations. 
(Bey.  xvii.  5.)    The  affection   of   a 
mother  to  her  child,  is  often  employed 
to  illustrate  the  love  of  God  to  His 
people.  (Isa.  xlix.  14—22  ;  Ivi.  6—14; 
1  Cor.  iii.  1,  2 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  7 ;  2  Cor. 
xi.  2.) 
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MOULDY.  The  Hebrew  word  nOt- 
huUMf  rendered  "  mouldy,"  (Joeh.  ix. 
5-^12,)  properly  signifies  *'  diy  crumbs" 
of  bread.  It  is  also  translated '  *  crack- 
nels."   (1  Kin^  xir.  3.) 

MOUNTAIN    OF    GOD.— See 

HORBB. 

MOUNTAINS.  The  Hebrew  word 
hear,  denotes  a  moumtain,  also  o  chain 
or  ridge  of  mountains.  (Isa.  zit.  25 ; 
idix.  11 J  Ixv.  9.)  So  also  the  words 
hamcUhi  arcts=the  "  high  places,"  or 
heights  of  the  earthy  is  another  form 
for  mountains.  (Am.  iv.  18 ;  Mic  i. 
8.)  The  earth  presents  ererywhere 
an  undolating  surface,  consisting  of 
mountains  and  ralleys,  the  whole 
having  a  greater  or  less  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
mountain  ranges  not  only  sehre  to 
direct  the  currents  of  clouds  in  dis- 
charging their  treasures  on  the  earth, 
and  then  drain  off  the  moisture  hj 
innumerable  lills  and  streams  which 
flow  into  the  plains;  but  they  also 
afford  a  range  for  the  habitations  of 
animals  and  plants  whose  natures  are 
adapted  for  existence  in  elevated  situa- 
tions. Mountain  chains  extend  much 
further  in  lengUi  than  in  breadth,  and 
thus  give  form  and  character  to  a 
country.  They  are  the  centres  of 
elevation  whence  the  rivers  derive 
their  origin ;  and  by  whose  declivities 
their  waters  are  conducted  in  winding 
courses  to  the  ocean.  Limestone  is 
the  prevalent  constituent  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Syria ;  and  is  frequently  sur- 
mounted oy  rocks  of  a  soft  chalky 
substance,  abounding  in  corals,  shells, 
etc.  Sandstone  is  very  common  south- 
ward from  the  Dead  Sea  to  Sinai.  In 
the  region  of  Sinai,  the  granite  ap- 
pears with  its  customary  companions, 
prophyTy,  greenstone,  etc,  under  vari- 
ous circumstances  of  association.  The 
mountain  framework  of  Syria  is  the 
Anti-Lebanon  chain,  which  begins  on 
the  south  of  Antioch,  by  the  huge 
peak  of  Mount  Cassius;  and  extending 
southward  to  the  sources  of  the  Jor- 
dan, where  it  separates  into  two  bran- 
ches ;  which  stretch  beyond  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to  as 
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to  enclose,  as  in  a  basin,  this  river 
and  its  three  lakes.  These  two  bran- 
ches, with  their  numerous  ramifica- 
tions, constitute  the  mountains  of 
Palestine  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan. 
From  the  Dead  Sea  the  two  ranges 
continue  to  run  parallel  to  each  other 
to  the  Ghilf  of  Akabah,  where  they 
separate;  the  one  takes  the  eastern 
coast,  and  terminates  at  the  Red  Sea,  at 
the  point  where  the  Gulf  opens.  The 
other  takes  the  western  side  of  the 
Gulf,  entering  the  peninsula  of  Sinai, 
which  divides  this  Gulf  from  that  of 
Sues,  and  terminates  in  the  Red  Sea, 
near  the  point  of  the  peninsula.  The 
two  ranges  enclose  not  only  the  basin 
of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  but  that 
of  the  broad  valley  which  extends 
from  the  Sea  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf,  and 
the  Gulf  itself,  the.whole  extent  being 
not  less  than  400  English  -miles.  In 
the  symbolical  language  of  Scripture, 
the  Hebrew  kingdom  Is  called  « 
"mountain;"  (Ps.  xxx.  7p  bo  alao 
the  Chaldean  monarchy ;  (Jer.  li.  25 ; 
Zech.  iv.  7 ;)  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah.  (Isa.  iL  2 ;  xi.  9 ;  Dan.  ii. 
85.)  The  "  moving  of  mountains"  in- 
dicated greet  revolutions  in  kingdoms 
and  states.  (Ps.  xlvi.  2 ;  Rev.  vi.  14 ; 
XV.  20.^ 

MOURNING.  The  Hebrews  expres- 
sed their  grief,  at  the  death  of  their 
relatives,  and  at  other  timei  of  great 
calamity,  by  weeping,  rending  their 
clothes,  strikiuff  and  lifting  up  their 
hands,  smiting  &eir  thighs  and  breasts, 
fasting,  and  lying  upon  the  ground ; 
going  barefooted,  pulling  their  hair 
and  beards,  or  cutting  them,  and  mak- 
ing incisions  on  their  breasts,  or  tear- 
ing them  with  their  nails.  Some  of 
these  excesses  were  forbidden.  (Gen. 
xxiii.  2;  xxv.  8 ;  1. 1 ;  Lev.  x.  6:  xix. 
27,  28;  xxL  5;  Dent.  xiv.  1;  Eira  ix. 
5;  Jer.  xvi.  6.)  Sometimes  they 
girded  themselves  with  sackcloth,  and 
even  threw  dust  upon  their  heads.  (2 
Sam.  iiL  31,  85 ;  Josh.  vii.  6.)  The 
time  of  mourning  was  from  seven  to 
thirty  days.  (Imm.  xx.  29;  Dent, 
xxxiv.  8.)  The  priests  mourned  only 
for  near  relatives ;  but  the  high  priest. 
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aad  the  Nazarite,  for  none.  (Ler.  xxL 
1 — 12;  Nam.  tI.  7.)  Like  the  Orientals 
of  the  present  day,  the  Hebrews  hired 
women  to  weep  and  monm,  and  also 
minstrels  to  play*  at  the  funerals. 
(Jer.  ix,  17 ;  Matt.  is.  23.)  Among 
the  early  Christians,  all  immoderate 
grief  or  mourning  for  the  dead,  was 
regarded  as  inconsistent  with  *  the 
Christian  faith  and  hope.  ( 1  Thess. 
iv.  13—18.) 

MOUSE.  The  Hebrew  word  ac7t6ar, 
rendered  '*  moose,"  does  not  appear 
to  denote  anv  partlcalar  species.  The 
mouse  was  declared  by  Moses  to  be 
unclean ;  (Lev.  xi.  29 ;)  still  it  was 
sometimes  eaten  by  the  idolatrous 
Hebrews,  risa.  IzyI.  17.)  Multitudes 
of  mice  made  great  havoc  in  the  fields 
of  the  Philistines;  (1  Sam.  vi.  4 — 18;) 
hence  we  can  understand  why  the 
Philistines,  when  they  transferred  the 
ark  to  Beth-shemesh,  sent  the  '*  golden 
mice"  with  the  ''golden  emeroas"  as 
a  trespass  offering  to  the  God  of  Israel. 
The  short- tailed  field-mice — **Arvicola 
{tgrestis-r^iXB  equally  preyalent  in  some 
parts  of  Syria  at  the  present  dajr,  and 
are  yerv  destructive  to  the  fruits  of 
the  field. 

MOUTH.  In  Hebrew  phraseology 
to  be  *'  heavy  mouthed,"  denoted  slow- 
ness of  speech ;  (Ex.  iv.  10 ;)  "a  smooth 
mouth,"  a  flatterer,  also  **  a  mouth  of 
deceit."  (Prov.  xxvl  28 ;  Ps.  cix.  2.) 
^' With  one  mouth,"  t.s.,  with  one  voice 
or  accord ;  (Josh.  ix.  2 ;  1  Kings  xxii. 
13 ;  2  Chron.  xviii.  12 ;)  "  with  mv 
whole  mouth,"  i.e.,  with  all  my  strength 
of  voice.  (Job  xix.  16 ;  Ps.  Ixvi.  17 ; 
Ixxxix.  1;  cix.  30.)  "To  lay  the 
hand  upon  the  mouthy"  t.e.,  to  be 
silent.  (Judg.  xviii.  19 ;  Job  xxi.  5,'; 
xl.  4 ;  Prov.  xxx.  82 ;  Mic.  vii.  16.) 
To  "inquire  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lord," 
is  to  consult  Him.  (Josh.  xix.  14.) 
"  To  set  their  mouth  against  the  hea- 
vens," is  to  speak  arrogantly  and 
blasphemously  of  God.  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  9.) 
The  "rod,"  and  the  "two  edged  sword, 
of  His  mouthy"  denote  the  sovereign 
authority  and  absolute  power  of  tne 
Messiah.  (Isa.  x.  4;  Bev.  i.  16;  ii.  16; 
ix.  19 ;  xi.  5  ;  xii.  lo ;  xvi.  13.) 
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MOZA=:a  going  out^  exit,  1.  A  son 
of  Caleb.  (1  Chron.  ii.  46.)  p.  A 
descendant  of  SauL  (1  Chron.  vUi. 
86,  37 ;  ix.  42,  48.) 

MOZ  AH  r:  outgoing t  or  fountain,    A 

Elace  in  Benjamm.  (Josh,  xviii.  26.) 
chwartx  supposes  that  it  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  village  Kolonieh,  between 
Jerusalem  and  Klrjath-jearim. 

MUFFLERS.  The  Hebrew  word 
realothy  rendered  "mufflers,"  probably 
designates  veils,  (Isa.  ill.  19.)  Some 
suppose  the  term  denotes  a  pendant 
ornament  for  the  neck  or  breast,  worn 
by  females. 

MULBEBEYTREE.  The  Hebrew 
word  hacOf  rendered  "  mulberry- tree," 
(2  Sam.  V.  28,  24;  1  Chron.  xiv.  14, 
15,)  may  designate  the  Arabic  bak- 
tree,  a  kiod  of  poplar,  which  grows  in 
various  parts  of  Palestine.  The  mul- 
berry-tree, however,  is  much  culti- 
vated in  Lebanon,  by  the  Druses  and 
Maronites,  on  account  of  the  quanti- 
ties of  silk  w.hich  it  enables  them  to 
produce. 

MULE.  An  hybrid  animal,  the 
offspring  of  a  horse  and  an  ass.  It  is 
smaller  than  the  horse,  and  Is  a  re- 
markably hardy,  patient,  obstinate,  and 
sure-footed  animal.  Hybrid  animals 
do  not  propagate  their  kind,  beyond 
at  most  a  verv  few  generations ;  and 
no  real  hybria  races  are  perpetuated*. 
The  Hebrews  were  expressly  forbidden 
to  couple  animals  of  different  species. 
(Lev.  xix.  19.)  The  Hebrew  kings  and 
nobles  procured  />ar(fiin= mules,  from 
the neighbouringnations.  (2 Sam. xili. 
29  ;  xviii.  9 ;  1  Kings  I.  88,  88,  44 ;  x. 
25 ;  xvUi.  5 ;  2  Kings  v.  17 ;  2  Chron. 
ix.  24 ;  Ps.  xxxii.  9.)  In  later  times 
they  obtained  them  from  Armenia, 
Assyria  and  Persia.  (Isa.  Ixvi.  20; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  14;  Est.  viiL  10,  14.) 
Mules  are  represented  on  some  of  the 
ancient  Assyrian  bas-reliefs.  In  Syria, 
domestic  trade,  with  the  maritime 
towns  and  the  mountains,  is  carried 
on  chiefly  by  mule  caravans.  In  Oen. 
xxxvL  24,  An  ah  is  said  to  have  "found 
mules  in  the  desert ;"  but  the  Hebrew 
word  yemim,  rendered  "mules,"  pro^ 
bably  signifies    warm   springs.     The 
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gprings  may  have  been  at  the  Bame 

fflaoe  which  was  af  terwardes  called  Cal- 
\Thab^beauti/ulfouMtains.-See  Lasha« 
MUPPIM.— See  Sruphax. 
MURDER.    This  crime  was  a  sub- 
ject of  early  and  severe  ligislatioo. 
(Gen.  IT.  8---6;  ix.  6.)    A  murderer 
by  the  Mosaic  law  was  one  who  slew 
a  person   premeditately ;   (Ex.  xxi. 
14 ;)  from  hatred  or  enmity ;  (Num. 
xxxT.  20,  21 ;  Dent.  xix.  11  0  or  re- 
venge ;  (Num.  XXXT.  20 ;)  or  by  lying 
in  wait  for  him.     (Dent.  xix.  11 ; 
Num.  XXXT.  16 — ^21.)    For  this  crime 
there  was  do  pardon ;  the  city  of  re- 
fn;;e,  and  even  the  altar,  furnished  no 
asylum,  nor  might  money  be  accepted 
as  a  commutation  or  satisfaction.  (Ex. 
xxi.  14 ;  Num.  xxxt.  18,  31,  82.)  The 
mode  of  putting  the  murderer  to  death, 
was  probably  left,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  the  option  of  the  goel  or  avenger  of 
blood.    (Num.  xxxv.  21,  27.)    Invol- 
nntary  homicide,  or  manslaughter,  is 
the  killing  a  person  without  premedi- 
tated enmity;  (Num.  XXXT.  22;  Dent, 
xix.   4 — 6;)    without   thirst  for  re- 
venge; (Ex.  xxi.    18;)  or  when  it 
happened  by  mistake  or  accident.  (Ex. 
xxi.  20,  21 ;  Deut.  xix.  5;  Num.  xxxt. 
11,  15.)    UoweTer,  if  the  aTenger  of 
blood  OTertook  the  unintentional  homi- 
cide before  he  reached  a  city  of  refuge, 
or  even  found  him  without  the  limits 
of  his  asylum  and  slew  him,  he  was 
not  punishable.    (Dent.  xix.  6;  Num. 
XXXT.  26,  27.)    If  a  man  slew  a  thief 
while  breaking  into  his  house  by  night, 
it  was  considered  justifiable  homicide ; 
but  if  the  sun  was  up^  he  was  guilty  of 
blood,  inasmuch  as  the  person  robbed 
might  haTO  had  it  in  his  power  to  ob- 
tain legal  restitution.  (Ex.  xxii.  2, 8.) 
When  murder  had  been  perpetrated  by 
some  person  unknown,  the  eiders  of  the 
city  nearest  to  whicli  the  corpse  was 
found,  were  reauired  by  certain  cere- 
monies, to  declare  their  utter  ignor- 
ance of  the  affair.    (Deut.  xxi.  1 — ^9.) 
MURRAIN.     The    Hebrew  word 
tleber,  rendered  "murrain,**  signifies 
destructum,  mortality ;  and  may  mean 
death  by  any  contagious  disease.  It  de- 
signates the  fifth  plague,  by  which  the 
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Egyptians  were  visited,  in  the  sudden 
mortality  among  their  cattle,  includ- 
ing horses,  assss,  camels,  oxen,  and 
sheep,  which  were  "in  the  field."  The 
Egyptian  cattle  that  surTiTed  in  the 
sheds,  and  were  afterwards  sent  into 
the  fields,  were  destroyed  by  the  suc- 
ceeding storm  of  fire  and  haiL  (Ex. 
ix.  8 — 20.)  In  the  plagues  of  murrain 
and  hail,  many  of  the  war  horses  must 
haTe  escaped,  as  they  were  not  "in  the 
field,"'  but  in  the  "  stables  or  houses." 
(Ex.  xiT.  27,  28 ;  xv.  21.) 

MUSHI=:/eft  out,  or  yeilding.  A 
son  of  Merari,  and  ancestnr  of  the 
"  Mushites."  (Ex.  vi.  19 ;  Num.  iiL 
20,  23 ;  xxvi.  68 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  19.) 

MUSIC.  As  musical  intonation  is 
the  natural  result  of  joyous  emotions, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  music  is 
the  oldest  of  the  liberal  arts.  The 
iuTention  of  instrumental  music  is 
assigned  to  Jubal,  a  descendant  of 
Cain.  (Oen.  iv.  21.)  Music  was 
early  employed  in  reli^ons  exercises ; 
and  important  events  were  often  cele- 
brated "with  mirth  and  with  songs^ 
with  tabret  and  with  harp."  ((ren. 
xxxL  27.)  On  the  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea,  the  choral  hymn  of  praise  was 
sung  antiphoaally,  bv  Moses  and  the 
men  on  the  one  hanii,  and  by  Miriam 
and  the  women  on  the  other,  accom- 
panied with  instruments  and  the  dance, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  Egyp- 
tians (Ex.  XV.  1—21.)  We  know 
from  the  ancient  monuments,  that  the 
Egyptians  possessed  a  variety  of 
musical  instruments;  and,  undoubt- 
edly, the  Hebrews,  while  sojourning 
among  them,  profited  by  their  muricu 
science.  In  the  Hebrew  tabernacle 
service,  CTcn  in  the  desert,  musie 
formed  an  important  part.  (Num. 
X.  1 — 10.)  In  the  times  of  David  and 
Solomon,  the  musical  service  of  the  He- 
brews reached  the  height  of  grandeur. 
(1  Chron.  xxiii.  6 ;  xxt.  1—31.)  The 
Hebrew  choirs,  which  were  very  large, 
appear  to  haTe  answered  each  other  in 
that  kind  of  alternative  singing  which 
is  called  antiphonaly  or  responsiTe; 
the  priests,  in  the  meantime,  per-> 
formed  upon  the  silTer  trumphets.    (2 
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Chron.  v.  U — 14.)  Under  the  impioas 
reigns    of   some   of   the   kings,    the 
musical  solemnities  fell  into  disuse, 
bat  they  were  revived  by  Hezekiah 
and  Josiah.    Two  hundred  musicians 
returned  from  the  Exile,  with  Ezra,  to 
the  Holy  Land.    (Ps.  cxxxvii.  1--4 ; 
Ezra  ii.  65.)    In  the  annual  festival 
journeys    to   Jerusalem,    the    march 
of  the  people  was  enlivened  by  the 
sound  01  music.    (Isa.  xxx.  29.)    The 
practice  of  music  was  not  restricted  to 
any  one  class  of  persons.    (1  Sam. 
xvi.  14—23  ;  1  Chron.  xiii.  8 ;  xv.  16.) 
Sacred   music   was  practised  by  the 
prophets ;    and  Saul  is  said  to  have 
prophesied  among  them,  because  he 
united  in  their  music.    (1  Sam.  x.  5 — 
12 ;  xix.  20—24.)    Some  of  the  He- 
brew women  appear  to  have  attained 
to  eminent  skill  in  music.    (1  Chron. 
XXV.  5,  6  ;    2  Sam.  xix.  85  ;  Ezra  ii. 
65  ;  Neh.  vii.  76.)    The  magnificence 
of  the  Hebrew  music  consisted,  not  ao 
much  in  harmony,    as   in  unison  or 
melody.    The  sacred  musicians  appear 
to  have  sung  or  played  in  uniBon,  each 
according  to  his  strength  and  skill ; 
without  musical  counterpoint,  or  those 
different  parts,  and  that  combination 
of   several  voices  and  tones,  which 
constitute  harmony  in  our  concerts. 
Bespectinff  the  base,  treble,  etc.,  but  a 
very  few  discriminating  remarks  had 
then  been  made ;  the  old,  theyoung,  and 
maidens,  etc.,  appear  to  have  sung  one 
part.    The  instruments,  by  which,  in 
singing,  this  melody  was  accompanied, 
occupied  the  place  of  a  continued  base. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  Oriental  music 
at  the  present  day.    In  order  to  en- 
sure harmony,  or  rather  unison^  from 
such  a  number  of  voices  and  instru- 
ments, in  the  temple  service,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  some  kind  of  musical 
'notes  were  used.      They  may  have 
been  somewhat  analogous  to  the  ac- 
cents of  our  Hebrew  Bibles,  by  which 
the  modern  Jews  cantillate  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  the  Muslims  do  their  Koran. 
Undoubtedly,  the  various  instruments 
of  music,  whether  stringed,  percussion, 
or  wind,  used  by  the  Egyptians  and 
Assyrians,  were  also  known  to  the 
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Heb  re ws.  The  '*  instruments  of  music,** 
mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  are  pro- 
perly triangles,  or  bars  of  iron,  t.6.,  in- 
struments of  music  struck  in  concert 
with  drums,  as  in  modern  military 
music. — See  Harp. 

MUSTABD.    The  tree  known  in 
the  East,  by  the  name  of  hhardal,  and 
by   botanists,    Salvadora  persica,    is, 
now   generally   identified    with    the 
''mustard  tree"  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is 
abundant  in  Palestine,  Syria,  Arabia,  • 
and  India;  and  bears  fruit  in  bunches, 
resembling  the  currant,  with  the  colour 
of  the  plum.     The  taste  is  pleasant, 
though  strongly  aromatic,  ei^actly  re- 
sembling mustard  ;    and,  if  taken  in 
any  quantity,  produces  a  similar  irri- 
tability of  the  nose  and  eyes,  to  that 
which  is  caused  by  taking  mustard. 
The  leaves  of  the  tree  have  the  same 
pungent  flavour  as  the  fruit,  idthough 
not  so  strong.    Others,  however,  hold 
that  the  mustard-plant — Sinapis — is 
intended.    Dr.  Thompson,  saw  wild 
mustard  on  the  rich  plain  of  Akkar  as 
tall  as  the  horse  and  the  rider.     It 
would  attain  a  still  greater  height  un- 
der cultivation  in  the  garden.      The 
Jewish  Babbins  often  use  the  phrase, 
"  a  grain  of  hhardal,"  i.e.,  a  mustard 
seed,  for  anything  extremely   small. 
(Matt.  xiu.  81,  82 ;    xvii.  20 ;    Mark. 
IV.  30— 82;  Luke  xiii.  18,  19;  xvii.  6.) 
MUTH-LABBEN.    The  phrase  a/- 
muth'labben,  which  occurs  in  the  su- 
perscription to  Psalm  ix.,   probably 
ought. to  read  alamoth-labben,  as  in 
man^    manuscripts,    signifying    with 
virgifCs  voice  for  the  boys,  i.e.,  to  be 
sung  by  them. 
MUZZLE.— See  Tbrbshikg. 
MYBA   =  flowing,  weeping.      An 
ancient  port  in  Lycia,  on  the  south- 
west  coast    of   Asia   Minor.    (Acts 
xxvii.  5.)     The  magnificent  ruins  of 
the  city  now  called  Deinhra  by  the 
Greeks,  stand  upon  a  hill,  about  three 
miles  up  the  river  Andraki. 

MYbBH  =  a  drop,  ue,,  flowing,  dis^ 
tilling.     The  Hebrew  word  mor,  ren- 
dered "  myrrh,"  designates  an  aroma- 
tic gum,  (listtlling  in    tears   from  a 
I  species    of   Balsamodendron,     a   tree 
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officers.  (1  Kings,  xir.  20 ;  xv.  23 — 
32.)  3.  A  descendant  of  Jndab.  (1 
Chron.  ii.  28 — 30.^  4.  A  descendant 
of  Benjamin.  (1  Cnron.  yiii.  30 ;  ix.  36.) 

NAGG£=jp/eiuib!(r.  An  ancestor  of 
Mar^Tjihe  mother  of  Jesns.  (Luke  iii.25.) 

NAHALAL  =p<uture,  A  city  of 
Zebulnn,  afterwards  assigned  to  the 
Levites ;  (Josh.  xxi.  85 ;)  also  written 
^Nahallal;"  (Josh.  xix.  15;)  and 
»*Nahalol."  (Judg.  i.  30.)  Some 
identify  it  with  Malul,  a  village  in  the 
plain  of  Jezreel. 

NAHALIEL  =  vaU^  of  God,  A 
station  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  wilder- 
ness. (Num.  xxi.  19.)  Probably  the 
wady  Enkheilehy  an  upper  tributary  of 
the  Arnon. 

KAHALLAL.— See  Kahalal. 

KAHALOL.— See  Nahai.al. 

'SASJM^consolation.  A  descend- 
ant of  Judah.    (1  Cbron.  ir.  19.) 

KAHAMANl=iY;^tina-  Qnewho 
retnmed  from  the  exile.  (Sfeh.  rii.  7.) 

NAHARAL— See  Nahari. 

NAHAEI=.2iiorer.  One  of  Dayid's 
distinguished  officers;  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
87;)alsowTitten*'NaharaL"  (1  Chron. 
xi.  39.) 

NAH  ASH =a  serpent.  1.  The  Bab- 
bins  say  that  this  is  another  name  for 
Jesse ;  others  say  that  ha  was  a  f  onner 
husband  of  David's  mother;  others 
again  suppose  the  wife  of  Jesse,  and 
motiier  of  David,  is  intended.  (2  Sam. 
xvu.  23:  1  Chron  ii  13—17.)  2.  A 
king  of  the  Ammonites,  who,  besieging 
JaMsh  Gilead,  was  defeated  by  Saul. 
(1  Sam.  xi.  I — 11.)  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  same  who,  long  after- 
wards, showed  kindness  to  David ;  (2 
Sam.  X.  2;  1  Chron.  xix.  1,  2;)  or 
this  may  have  been  the  title  of  the 
Anunonite  kings,  rather  than  the  name 
of  any  one.  Shobi,  the  friend  of  David, 
was  probably  one  of  the  sons  of  Nahash. 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  27.)    8.— See  Irwahash. 

NAHATH  =  rest,  quiet.  1.  A  de- 
scendant of  Esau.  (Gen.  xxxvL13.) 
2.  An  officer  under  Hesekiah.  (2  Chron. 
xxxi.  18.)    8.— See  Toah. 

NAHBI=At<i(ieii.  One  of  the  twelve 
spies  sent  by  Moses  to  view  the  land 
of  Canaan.    (Num.  xiiL  14.) 
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NAHOR=<}ior/tR<7,  snot  ing.  1.  The 
father  of  Terah,  and  grandfather  of 
Abraham;  (Gen.  xi.  22 — 25;)  also 
written 'Nachor."  (Luke  iu.  34.)  2. 
The  son  of  Terah,  and  brother  of  Abra- 
ham; also  written  "Nachor."  (Josh. 
xxiv.  2.)  He  eventually  removed  from 
Ur  to  Haran,  whence  that  city  is  called 
"the  city  of  Nahor."  (Gen.  xi.  26— 
32 ;  xxiv.  10—15,  24,  47 ;  xxix.  5.) 

NAHSHON=eiicAanter.  A  prince 
or  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  at  the 
time  of  the  Exode ;  (Num.  i.  7 ;  ii  3 ; 
Ruth.  iv. 20;)  alsowntten  "Naashon,** 
(Ex.  vi.  23,)  and  "Naasson. '  (Matt  i 
4 ;  Luke  iii.  32.) 

NAHUM=:conso^£toii.  One  of  the 
minor  prophets;  a  native  of  Elkosh,  a 
village  of  Gidilee.  (Neh.  i  1.)  After 
his  countrymen,  the  ten  tribes,  were 
carried  captive  bv  the  Assyrians,  the 
prophet  might  still  have  continued  to 
reside  at  Euosh,  or,  what  is morepro- 
bable,  have  removed  into  Judah.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
Nahum  lived  at  Elkosh,  in  Assyria,  to 
account  for  a  few  peculiarities  in  his 
language.  The  book  of  Nahum  is  a 
continuous  poem  of  unrivalled  spirit 
and  sublimity,  and  admirable  for  the 
elegance  of  its  imagery.  The  time  in 
which  Nahum  uttered  his  predictions 
against  Nineveh  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Hesekiah ;  as  the  prophet  presupposes, 
not  merely  the  deportation  of  the 
ten  tribes,  (Nah.  ii.  2,)  but  also  the 
expedition  of  Sennacherib  against 
Judah.  (Nah.  i.  9 — 15;  Isa.  xxxvi 
17 — ^20;  XXX vii  8, 17.)  Assyria  was 
then  at  the  summit  of  its  power;  (Nah. 
i  12 ;  ii.  1 ;)  but  after  Sennacherib's 
reign,  the  government  exhibits  the  fin- 
al struggles  of  the  empire  to  recover  its 
former  glory.  The  prophet  does  not 
name  the  enemies  of  Assyria,  who  are 
commissioned  to  effect  her  overthrow. 
(Nah.  ii.  4,  sq.)  He  refers  to  No- 
Amon,  the  Egvptian  Thebes — as  al- 
ready destroyed,  perhaps  by  Sargon — a 
city  stronger  and  more  affluent  than 
Nineveh  (Nah.  iii  8;  Isa.  xx.  1 — 6.) 
The  city  of  Nineveh  was  destroyed 
about  60G  or  607  b  c,  and  about  a  cen- 
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tury  after  tbe  prophecy  of  Naham  was 
uttered. — See  Nikeybh. 

NAIL.  The  Hebrew  wordya^e</, 
signifies  a  peg^  pin^  nail,  as  driren  or 
built  into  the  wall;  (Isa.  xxii.  23 — 
25 ;  Ezek.  xv.  3  0  specially  a  tent  pin, 
or  stake,  with  which  the  cords  of  the 
tent  are  fixed  to  the  ground.  (Judg. 
iv.  21 ;  xvi.  14 ;  Ex.  xxvii.  19  ;  xxxv. 
18  ;  xxxTiii.  81  ;*  Isa.  xxxlii.  20 ;  lir. 
2.)  Hence,  to  drive  a  piny  to  fasten  a 
nail,  is  a  symbol  of  a  fixed  dwelling, 
(Isa.  xxii.  23.)  So  also,  a  naiU  or 
pin,  is  pat  metaphorically  for  a  prince, 
on  whom  the  care  and  welfare  of  the 
state  depends.  (Zech.  x.  4.)  The 
Hebrew  words  masmerim,  and  mas- 
meroM,  denote  nails  made  of  iron ;  (1 
Chron.  xxii.  8;  Isa.  zli  7;)  or  of 
•."•I* I.  (2  Chron.  iii.  9 ;  Jer.  x.  4.) 
*'The  words  of  the  wise  are  as  nails 
f  fiitre.ned,"  i.e.,  they  sink  deep  into  the 
heart.    (Eccl.  xii.  11.) 

KAIN  =  plecuant,  A  town  of 
Palestine,  situated  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  mountain  Duhy,  usually 
called  the  "Little  Hermon,"  about  three 
miles  S.  by  W.  from  mount  Tabor.  It 
is  now  a  small  village,  called  Nein. 
There  are  many  sepulchral  cares  in  the 
rocks  on  the  west  side  of  the  village. 
(Luke  Til.  11—17.) 

NAIOTH=Aaittaftofis.  A  place  in 
or  near  Ramah,  where  Samue^  abode 
with  his  disciples.  It  was  probably 
the  school  of  the  prophets.  (1  Sam. 
xix.  18,  22,  28 ;  xx.  1.)— See  BidtAU. 

NAKED.  In  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary meaning,  as  in  Job  i.  21 ;  Ecc.  v. 
15  ;  Mic.  i.  8 ;  Am.  ii.  16,  the  term 
'*  naked"  Bometimes  denotes  partly 
undressed^  having  only  the  under  gar- 
ment on ;  (1  Sam.  xix.  24;  Isa.  xx.  2; 
John  xxi.  7 ;)  also  ragged,  or  poorly 
clad.  (Isa.  Iviii.  7 ;  James  ii.  15;  2 
Cor.  xi.  27.)  "  Naked "  is  also  put 
for  that  which  is  exposed,  discovered; 
**they  knew  that  thepr  were  naked,** 
I.  e.,  stripped  of  the  Divine  image,  and 
discovered.  (Gen.  iii.  7.)  "  Hell  is 
naked,"  t.  e.,  exposed  before  God ;  (Job 
xxvi.  6;)  and  all  "things  are  naked 
and  open,"  t.  e.,  exposed  to  the  eyes  of 
Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  (Heb. 
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iv.  18.)  The  "nakedness  of  the  land," 
signifies  the  parts  of  the  country 
which  lie  most  exposed  to  danger. 
(Gen.  xlii.  9 ;  Jer.  xlix.  10.)  **  Naked- 
ness  "  is  also  used  for  idolatry,  and  all 
kinds  of  vice.  (Ex.  xxs^ii.  25 ;  2 
Chron.  xxviii.  19 ;  Ezek.  xvi.S6 ;  Bev. 
xvi.  5.) 

NAME.  A  name  among  the  He- 
brews, was  usually  given  to  the  male 
child  at  the  time  of  circumcision.  In 
many  instances,  the  names  of  children 
were  significant,  from  some  circumstan- 
ces in  the  birth,  or  from  some  peculia- 
rities in  the  history  of  the  family:  as 
Moab=yroi7»  the  father;  (Gen.  xix. 
37;)  Esau=AaiVy;  (Gen.  xxv.  25;) 
Jacob =Aee/-ca<cAer,  svpplanter;  (Gen. 
xxv.  26 ;)  Benoni=rsoa  of  my  sorrow; 
TGen.  xxxv.  18  ;)Barjona=«on  ofJona; 
(Matt.  xvi.  17 ;)  Bathsheba=dau(;rAfer 
of  the  oath;  (1  Chron.  iii.  5  ;)  Moses = 
drawn  from  the  water;  (Ex.  ii.  10;) 
Jabez=As  causes  pain,  (1  Chron.  iv.  9.) 
Frequently  the  name  was  compounded 
with  the  name  of  Jehovah  or  God,  has 
Joshua =sa/i;a/iOR  of  Jehovah ;  (Num. 
xiv.  6;  Matt.  i.  21  ;^  Isaiah  =  help  of 
Jehovah;  (Isa.  i.  1 ;)  Ishmael=wnom 
God  heareih  ;  (QtVL,  xvL  11;)  Samuel 
^heard  of  God,  (1  Sam.  i.  20.)  So 
other  nations  sometimes  comprnnded 
the  name  of  an  idol,  with  thai  of  a 
child;  as  £thbaal= tot  M  Baal;  (1  Kings 
xvi.  810  Belshazzar=pri}ic0  of  Bel; 
(Dan.  vii.  1 ;)  Benhadad=s(m  or  tror- 
shipper  of  Hadad ;  (1  Kings,  xv.  16;) 
Nebushasban  =  worshipper  of  Nebo. 
(Jer.  xxxix.  13.)  Kings  and  princes 
sometimes  changed  the  names  of  those 
who  stood  high  in  their  favour,  as  a 
token  of  distinction  and  honour.  (Isa. 
Ixii.  2 ;  Phil.  ii.  9  ;  Heb.  i.  4 ;  Bev.  ii. 
17.)  Jehovah  changed  the  patriarch's 
name  from  Abram  to  Abraham ;  Sarai 
to  Sarah ;  (G«n.  xvii.  5, 15 ;)  and  Ja- 
cob to  Israel.  (Gen.  xxxii.  28;  xxxv. 
10.)  Moses  changed  Oshea  to  Joshua ; 
(Num.  xiii.  16;)  Pharaoh  changed 
Joseph  to  Zaphnath-paaneah ;  (Ghen. 
xlL  45 ;)  the  king  of  Egypt  cbang:ed 
Eliakim  to  Jehoiakim ;  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
34 ;)  and  the  king  of  Babylon  changed 
Mattaniah  to  Zedekiah.     (2    SUngs 
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zxir.  17.)  So  also  Daniel  was  changed 
to  Belteshazzar ;  Hananiah  to  Shad- 
xach ;  Mishael  to  Mesbach ;  and  Aza- 
rii^  to  Abednego.  (Dan.  i.  7.)  In 
later  times,  the  Jews  sometimes  gare 
Greek  or  Roman  names  to  their  cbil- 
dren;  and  occasionally  the  Hebrew, 
or  Chaldee  name  was  transformed 
into  a  Greek  shape;  hence  Peter  is 
called  Cephas ;  (John  L  42 ;)  Tabitha 
is  called  Dorcas ;  (Acts  ix.  86 ;)  Levi 
is  called  Matthew ;  (MarkiL  H ;  Matt. 
ix.  9 ;)  and  Saul  is  called  PauL  (Acts, 
xiii.  9.)  Some  of  the  proper  names 
were  adopted  from  the  ancient  sources 
in  the  book  of  Genesis,  without  being 
translated  into  Hebrew;  while  others 
lost  their  original  form,  but  retained 
their  ancient  signification.  In  ancient 
times  appellations  were  sometimes 
given  to  men,  expressire  of  character 
and  office ;  which  would  tend  to  supplant 
the  original  personal  names.  In  this 
way,  the  Rabbins  suppose  that  the  per- 
sonal name,  Shem,  was  changed  into 
the  appellation  Melchizedek=i2i$^Ate- 
ous  king.  The  term  "  name,"  some- 
times signifies  "person";  it  also  de- 
notes God  Himself,  with  all  His  attri- 
butes and  perfections;  (Gen.  iT.  26; 
Ex.  iii.  15  ;xx.24 ;  xxiii.  13 ;  Ler.  xxiv. 
11 ;  Ps.  XX.  1,  6,  7 ;  Prov.  xviii.  10 ;) 
Christ,  the  object  of  worship,  and  His 
character,  faith,  or  doctrine.  (Matt, 
vit.  22 ;  X.  41.  Mark  ix.  41 ;  Acts  iy. 
12 ;  y.  41 ;  viii.  12 ;  ix.  15 ;  xxri.  9 ; 
PhU.ii  9—11;  Rer.  xix.  16;  Isa. 
xliv.  6.J 

NAOMI— p2sa5aii<iieM.  The  wife 
of  Elimelech,  and  mother-in-law  of 
Rath;  also  called  *' Mara"  =sa<fnest. 
(Ruth  i.  1—22.) 

NAPHISU=r«/re«ilmen<  or  numer- 
ous, A  son  of  uhmael;  (Gen.  xxr. 
1, 15 ;  Chron.  L81;)  his  descendants  are 
called  "  NephUh.'^(l  Chron.  v.  19.) 

NAPHTALI  =  U7rest/in^.  One  of 
the  sons  of  Jacob,  by  Bilhah,  Rachel's 
handmaid.  (Gen.  xxx.  7,  8.)  The 
tribe  of  Naphtali  occupied  the  northern 
part  of  the  Promised  Xand,  extending 
from  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  and  the 
border  of  Zebulnn,  to  the  sources  of 
the  Jordan.  (Josh.  xix.  32—39 ;  xxi. 
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32;  Judg.  ir.  10 ;  Y.  18 ;  Ti.35;  viu 
23 ;  Num.  xir.  3  ;  xxyL  50.)  In  this 
district,  also  called  "  the  land  of  Neph- 
thalim,"  the  fertile  region  of  upper 
Galilee  was  situated.  (Isa.  ix.  1 ;  Matt. 
ir.  13—15.)  "Mount  Naphtali,"  pro- 
perly designated  the  highlands  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  tribe.  (Josh. 
XX.  7.)  This  tribe  was  peculiarly 
blessed ;  (DeuL  xxxiii.  23 ;)  and  the 
benediction  of  Jacob  was  prophetic 
of^the  increase,  power,  and  prosperity 
of  the  family.    (Gen.  xlix.  21.) 

NAPHTUHIM  =  harder-peopU. 
The  descendants  of  a  son  of  Mizraim, 
an  Egyptian  people,    dwelling,  pro- 
bably on  the  Red  Sea.    (Gen.  x.  13 ; 
1  Chron.  1.  11 )    Some  suppose  that 
the  NiphaicUf  of  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments were  a  Libvan  nation.    Others 
hold  that  the  people  of  Meroe,  an  Etho- 
pian  city,  abounding  in  splendid  ruins 
of  pyramids  and  temples,  were  the 
Naphtuhim. 
NAPKIN. — See  Haiidkebchibf. 
NARCISSUS   =  a  flower,  or  the 
daffodil     A  man  at  Rome,  in  whose 
household  were  some  Christians  whom 
Paul  salutes.    (Rom.  xri.  11.)    Some 
suppose  that  he  was  the  f  reedman  and 
fairourite  of  the  emperor  Ciaudius. 
NARD. — See  Spikbnabd. 
NATHAN  =:>toeji.   1.  A  prophet,  to 
whom  Darid  first  intimatea  his  design 
to  build  the  temple.    (2  Sam.  tiL  1 — 
13.)     Nathan  delirered    the  Dirine 
message  to  David,  in  the  matter  of 
Uriah,   under  a  significant  allegory. 
(2  Sam.  xii.  1—15.)    Nathan  is  sup- 
posed to  hare  been  the  preceptor  of 
Solomon.    (1  Kings  i?.  5.)    He  Wrote 
annals  of  the  times  of  David,  and  of 
Solomon,  which  are  probablr  incor* 
porated  in  the  other  historical  books. 
(1  Chron.  xxix.  29  :  2  Chron.  ix.  29.) 
2.   A  son  of  David,  from  whom  the 
Evangelist  Luke   has  reckoned   the 
genealogy    of   Mary,  the  mother  of 
Jesus.    (2  Sam.  v.  14 ;  1   Chron.  xiv. 
4 ;  Luke  iii.  31.)    In  1  Chron.  iii.  5» 
Nathan  is  said  to  have  been  **  the  son 
of  David,  by  Bathsheba."    But,  as  in 
the  other  passages  cited,  he  is  not  called 
the  son  ot  Bathsheba,  he  was  not  im* 
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probably  tbe  son  of  Darid  by  another 
wife.  (Zech.  xii.  12.)  3.  The  father 
of  Igal.  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  86 ;  1  Chron. 
zi.  38.)  4.  A  descendant  of  Jadah.  (1 
Chron.  ii.  36.)  5.  One  who  returned 
from  the  exile.  (Ezra  yiii.  16.)  6.  A 
descendant  of  Bani.    (Ezra  x.  39.) 

NATHANAEL=^V«i  0/ ^cm/.  A 
disciple  of  Christ,  snpposea  to  be  the 
same  person  as  the  apostle  "Bartholo- 
mew," eyidently  a  surname,  signifjing 
son  of  TholmaL  He  is  called  *'an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no 
guile."    (John  i.  46—50 ;  xxi.  2.) 

NATHAN-MELECH  =  appointed 
by  the  kirig.  A  court  officer  of  Josiab. 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  11.) 

NATION.— See  GByriLES. 

NATIONS,  DISPERSION  OF. 
That  all  the  families  of  man  descended 
from  the  first  human  pair,  and  were 
by  degrees — after  the  confusion  of  the 
Babel- builders,  and  the  diyision  of 
the  earth  in  the  days  of  Peleg— dis- 

ADAM  created  about  4004 
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persed  oyer  the  teyeral  countries  ol 
the  earth,  are  facts  declared  hj  the 
sacred  writers.  (Oen.  xi.  9;  x.  25.) 
That  the  seyeral  nations  are  the  de- 
scendants of  Adam,  is  clearly  stated 
in  Deut.  xxxii.  8: 

When  the  Most  High — apportioning  nations— 
In  HIb  dispersing  the  sons  of  Adam, 
He  fixed  boundaries  to  the  peoples. 
Until  the  numeration  of  the  sons  of  Israel. 

The  same  statement  is  made  in  Acts 
xvii.-  26 :  **  God  hath  made  of  one 
blood,  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell 
on  all  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  hath 
determined  the  times  before  appointed 
and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation.'* 
The  object  of  Moses,  in  the  fifth  chap- 
ter of  Genesis  was  to  furnish,  from  the 
ancient  documents  which  had  descend- 
ed to  his  time,  a  brief,  but  authentic 
genealogical  table  of  the  descendants 
of  Adam,  in  the  line  of  Seth,  unto  the 
time  of  the  Flood,  in  the  days  of  Noah 
and  his  sons. 

B.C. ;  he  liyed  930  years. 


Cain.       Abel. 


Seth,  liyed  913  years. 

I 
Methuselah,  liyed  969  years. 

Noah,  liyed  950  years. 


I 


Japheth.        Shem.        Ham. 


So  also,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
the  object  of  the  sacred  historian  was 
to  furnish  a  brief  but  authentic  record 
of  the  principal  nations  of  the  earth, 
in  their  emigrations  from  the  common 
centre  of  residence,  after  the  Flood. 
In  the  form  of  a  genealogical  table,  or 
roll,  of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  it 
contains  a  yiew  of  the  pedigree  of 
nations  in  the  time  of  Moses,  in  the 
then  known  world.  As  such,  it  is  a 
record  of  inestimable  yalue,  being  the 
most  ancient  ethnomphie  <locument 
which  we  possess.  The  names  of  in- 
dividuais  are,  for  the  most  part,  also 
names  of  the  nations  descended  from 
them.     Undoubtedly,    some   of   the 


originally  called,  have  become  so  alter- 
ed  by  time,  or  so  distorted  in  being 
transferred  into  other  tongues,  as  to 
make  it  difficult  for  us  now,  to  trace 
their  relation  to  those  here  giyen.  And 
many  other  nations  have  been  since 
formed  by  the  union  or  diyision  of 
some  of  ^hose  enumerated.  Still,  the 
results  of  recent  ethnographical  re- 
searches haye  shown,  that  nearly  all 
the  leading  nations  of  ancient  and 
modem  times,  can  be  distinctly  traced 
up  to  their  patriarchal  progenitora 
recited  in  this  yenerable  chart.  The 
assertion  of  some  critics,  that  the 
genealogical  table,  recorded  in  Gton. 
X.,  cannot  be  from  Moses ;  since  such 
names,  by  which  tribes  or  nations  were  '  an  extended  knowledge  of  nations  lies 
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farbejond  the  geographical  horizon 
of  the  Mosaic  age,  is  a  manifestation 
of  psendo- criticism  scarcely  worth 
noticing.  On  the  ancient  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  monuments,  not  a  few  names 
hare  been  foand,  which  correspond 
with  those  in  this  table.  And  It  is  not 
improbable  that  Moses,  in  drawing  np 
this  genealogical  table,  had  access  to 
the  archiTea  kept  by  the  priests,  among 


the  Egyptians,  Edomites,  Phenicians, 
and  o£er  snrronndlng  nations.  Speak- 
ing  in  general  terms,  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  three  sons  of  Noah — Sbem, 
Ham,  and  Japheth — are  exhibited  in 
this  genealogical  chart,  as  the  repre- 
sentatires  of  the  three  grand  diYisions 
of  the  earth,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe, 
although  not  precisely  according  to  the 
boandaries  of  modem  times. 


Klam, 

some  of  the 
Persian  tribes. 


SHE«M« 

1^ 


Asshur, 

the 
Assyrians. 


Jacob, 
the  Hebrews. 


Isaac, 

I 


Arphaxad, 


Abraham, 

I 


Lad, 

I 

the 

Lydi&ns. 


Aram, 

the 
Syrians. 


71 

Esan, 
the  Edomites. 


Ishmael, 

I 

the  Ishmaelites,  who  mingled 
with  the  Arab  tribes  descended 
from  Joktan,  in  the  line  of 
Eber,  from  Arphaxad. 


HAM. 


i 


Cnsh,  Misraim, 

J  1 

the  the 

Ethiopians,  Egyptians, 

and  their  colonies,  and  their  colonies. 


Phnt, 

I 

the 
Nubians, 
and  the 


Canaan, 

the 
Canaanites, 
the  Phenicians, 


Manritanians.    and  their  colonies. 


JAPHETH. 
_     I 


Gomer,       Magog,       Madai,     Javan,     Tnbal,    Meshech,    Tiras, 


J         I        J 

the  the  the 

Armenians,  Caucasians,    Modes, 
Cimmerians,     and  the     and  some, 
and  the    Scythians,   of  the  Per- 
CymrL  sian  tribes. 


th( 


I  I 

the  the  tne 

Tibareni,    Moschi,    Thracians« 

and  the    and  the 

Tartars.  MuscoTitcs. 


r<23 


Elishah,    Tarshish,    Chittim,    Dodanim, 

I         J     u  ^'  .      L 

the  the     the  Cyprians,    the 

Greeks.  Etruscans,     and  the    Rhodians. 
and  the  Macedonians. 
Romans. 
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KATlTRE.  This  word  denotes  the 
couBtitntion  and  order  of  God  estab- 
lished in  the  laws  of  the  material  and 
roorid  world.  fBom.  i.  26 ;  ii.  14 ;  xi. 
2 1 ,  24.)  Also  tne  state,  condition,  and 
position  of  unrenewed  men ;  '*  children 
of  wrath,"  i.e.,  condemned,  exposed  to 
perdition ;  (Eph.  ii.  8 ;  I  Cor.  ii.  14 ;) 
as  opposed  to  those  who  are  regene- 
rated and  made  partakers  of  the  Divine 
or  spiritual  nature.  (2  Pet.  i.  4 ;  Rom. 
▼ill.  9.)  Nature  also  denotes  common 
sense,  or  the  natire  sense  of  propriety 
and  decorum.    (I  Cor.  xi.  14.) 

NAUM=co0i/orf.  An  ancestor  of 
Jesus.    (Luke  lii.  25.) 

NAVY.— See  Ship. 

NAZARBNE.  This  term  desig- 
nates an  inhabitant  of  Nazareth ;  and 
is  specially  applied  as  an  epithet  to 
Christ.  (Matt.  ii.  28;  xxi  11;  xxvi. 
71 ;  Mark  1.  24 ;  Luke  ir.  84 ;  John 
XYiii.  6,  7;  Acts  it  22;  lii.  6.)  The 
Hebrew  term  '*  nctser^ =a8hoot,  sprout, 
branch,  is  the  original  name  of  the 
unimportant  village  of  Nazareth ;  and 
in  allusion  to  its  etymology,  the  pro- 
phets applied  the  term  to  our  Lord, 
who  was  brought  up  in  that  city.  (John 
i.  46.)  The  prophets  had  announced 
that  Uie  Messiah,  who  is  also  called  the 
''Branch,"  should  spring  from  the  sun- 
ken and  decayed  family  of  David,  like 
a  branch  sprontinff  from  the  root  which 
had  been  left  in  the  ground,  after  the 
tree  had  been  removed ;  and  should  at 
first  appear  without  external  rank  or 
diffnitv,  but  should  also  arrive  at  the 
splendour  of  regal  majesty.  (Isa.  xi. 
1,  Uii.  2;  Ezek.  xvii.  22,  24;  Jer. 
xxiii.  6;  xxxiii.  15;  Zech.  iii.  8;  vi. 
12.)  The  term  **  Nazarene,"  was  early 
Applied  to  Christians,  the  followers  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  not  merely  as  an 
epithet  of  description,  but  also  as  a  con- 
temptuous designation  and  a  term  of 
reproach.  (Acts  xxiv.  5.)  And  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  Arabic 
name  for  Christians,  Nuaara,  has  con- 
tinued current  throughout  the  East  to 
the  present  day,  wherever  that  language 
is  spoken. 

NAZARETH  =/>2fice  of  the  sprout  or 
branch.  A  small  town  or  city  in  lower 
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Galilee,  where  Joseph  and  Mary  re- 
sided, and  where  Jesus  lived  till  the 
commencementof  His  ministry.  (Luke 
i.  26,  27 ;  it.  89 ;  Matt.  ii.  28 ;  iil  18 ; 
xxi  11.)  In  the  Old  Testament.  Na- 
zareth is  never  mentioned,  perhaps 
because  it  mav  have  been  first  founded 
after  the  Exile.  It  would  seem  that 
there  rested  upon  Nazareth  a  special 
disgrace,  in  addition  to  the  general 
contempt  in  which  the  whole  of  Galileo 
stood;  just  as  almost  every  land  has 
its  place  or  city  to  which  some  peculiar 
reproach  attaches,  often  from  acci- 
dental circumstances.  (John  i.  46.) 
Nazareth,  now  called  en-Nosirah,  is 
situated  upon  the  western  side  of  a 
narrow  oblone  basin,  just  north  of  the 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  about 
midway  between  the  Lake  of  Tiberias 
and  the  Mediterranean.  The  houses 
are  in  general  well  built  of  stone,  and 
have  only  flat  terraced  roofs,  without 
the  domes  so  common  in  Jerusalem 
and  the  south  of  Palestine.  The  popu  • 
lationis  about  4,000  souls ;  the  majority 
being  Christians.  The  people  appear 
more  respectable  than  those  in  other 
parts  of  tne  country,  and  the  females 
are  celebrated  for  their  grace  and 
beantjr.  Dr.  Robinson  noticed  several 
precipices  in  the  western  hill,  around 
the  village.  Some  one  of  these,  per- 
haps that  by  the  Maronite  Church, 
may  well  have  been  the  spot — ^rather 
than  the  traditional  Mount  of  Precipi- 
tation, two  miles  from  Nazareth — 
whither  the  Jews  led  Jesus,  unto  the 
brow  of  the  hill  whereon  their  city  was 
built,  that  they  might  cast  Him  down 
headlong ;  but  He,  passine  through 
the  mi£t  ol  them,  went  llis  way. 
(Luke  iv.  28-80.) 

NAZARITE=on«  consecrated^  devo^ 
ted,  ieparated.  The  name  of  certain 
ascetics  among  the  Hebrews,  who 
bound  themselves  by  a  vow  to  abstain 
from  certain  things,  according  to  the 
law  laid  down  in  Num.  vi.  1 — 21. 
TheNazarite,  whether  male  or  female, 
during  the  period  of  the  vow  of  separa- 
tion to  Jehovah,  was  considered  as 
dead  to  the  world,  and  belonging  to 
God  alone.    This  vow  generally  lasted 
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eight  days,  sometimes  m  month,  and 
sometimes  daring  the  whole  life.  Per- 
petual Nazarites  were  consecrated  as 
snch,  bj  their  parents,  from  their 
birth,  and  continaed  all  their  lires  in 
this  state,  neither  drinking  wine  nor 
catting  their  hair.  (Jadg.  xiii.  4,  5 ; 
1  Sam.  i.  11,  22,  28 ;  iL  11 ;  Luke  i. 
15 ;  Yli.  83.)  When  the  period  of  the 
TOW  had  expired,  the  Nacarite  pre* 
aented  the  required  oftering,  and  was 
released  from  his  tow.  (Acts  xriii. 
18.)  In  some  instances,  other  pre* 
sons  became  parties  to  the  row,  by 
sharing  the  expense  of  the  offerings. 
(Acts  xxi.  28,  24.)  From  Num.  vi. 
2,  it  appears  that  females  might  un- 
dertake the  TOW  of  separation  to  Je- 
hoTah.  And  this  Nasarite  institu- 
tion, for  females,  was  also  of  a  strictly 
ascetic  character.  It  consisted  of  holy 
women,  who  were  unmarried^  either 
young  women  or  widows ;  who  were 
engaged  in  spiritual  serrice  at  the 
gate  of  the  tabernacle.  These  females 
consecrated  their  mirrors,  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  brazen  laTcr,  in  the 
tabernacle  service.  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8, 
compare  Lev.  xxrii.  4;  Isa.  iii.  23.) 
In  tnis  institution,  Jephthah,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  TOW,  dedicated  his 
daughter  unto  the  Lord.  (Judg.  xi. 
dO--40.)  And  among  the  great  crimes 
of  the  sons  of  Eli,  it  is  mentioned  that 
they  ^'defiled  the  women  which  as- 
sembled, i.  e.,  served,  at  the  gate  of  the 
tabernacle."  (1  Sam.  ii.  22.)  This 
Hebrew  institute  was  Tery  different 
from  the  analagous  institute  among 
the  ancient  E^ptians.  Of  these  holy 
women,  Aben  Ezra  says,  **  They  came 
daily  to  the  tabernacle  to  pray,  and 
to  hear  the  words  of  the  law."  So  in 
later  times,  it  is  said  of  Anna :  <*  She  de- 
parted not  from  the  Temple,  but  serTcd 
God  with  fcutings  and  prayers  night 
and  day/'  (Luke  ii.  87;  1  Tim.  t.6.) 
NE AH =mo/ion,  perhaps  earthquake. 
A  place  in  Zebulun.  (Josh.  xix.  18.) 
lu  site  may  hare  been  at  the  Tillage 
called  ^I'fi,  three  miles  north-west  of 
Nazareth;  or  as'  others  suppose  at 
Deir-Hatuiak,  about  ten  miles  north  of 
Nazareth. 
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N£APOLIS=MiPciyy.  A  city  and 
port  of  Macedonia.  The  city  is  built 
on  a  rocky  promontary,  which  juts  ous 
from  the  coast  of  Boamelia  into  the 
^gean.  The  spacious  harbour  lies  on 
the  west.  The  ancient  ruins  are  Tei^ 
extensiTe.  Here  Paul  and  his  associ- 
ates landed  in  Europe,  on  their  pro- 
gress to  the  west,  as  heralds  of  the 
gospeL  (Acts  xtL  11.^  This  place  is 
now  called  KavaHa,  and  has  a  population 
of  fiTe  or  six  thousand.  The  fate  Mn- 
hammed  Aly  was  bom  at  KsTala;  and 
here  he  founded  a  handsome  Muslim 
college,  and  endowed  it  at  a  cost  of 
about  £15,000,  in  which  800  studentt 
are  taught  and  supported  without  ex- 
pense to  themselves. 

NEARIAH  =  a  youth  of  JehaoaJL 
1.  A  descendant  of  Simeon.  (1  Chroo. 
iv.  42.)  2.  A  son  of  Shamaiah.  {1 
Chron.  ui.  22,  28.) 

NEBA[=/r«t7-i0arw.  One  who 
sealed  the  coTcnant.    (Neh.  x.  19.) 

NEBAIOTH=A«KrA^<.  The  eldest 
son  of  Ishmael.  (1  Chron.  i.  29.)  In 
Gen.  xxT.  18;  xxTiiL9;  xxxri.  8,  he 
is  caUed  <*  Nebajoth."  In  Isa.  Ix.  7, 
Nebaioth  occurs  as  the  name  of  his 
descendants,  a  powerful  people,  who 
early  supplanted  4he  Edomites  in  the 
southern  portion  of  their  possessions, 
took  their  chief  citr,  Petra,  and  spread 
themselves  over  the  whole  desert  of 
Arabia,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
borders  of  Palestine,  and  finally  to 
the  Elantie  Gulf  of  the  Bed  Sea.  Tho 
Nabatheans  were  Vicfa  in  flocks  and 
herds ;  and  liTed  by  traffic  and  plunder. 
(1  Mac.  T.  250 

NEBAJOTH.— See  Nbbaioth. 

NEB  ALL  AT.  ;=  JbUv  -  hidden,  A 
town  in  Benjamin :  (Neh.  xi.  84;) 
perhaps  the  same  as  Bn  t-N^hala,  aboofi 
four  miles  north-east  of  Lydda. 

NEBAT  ==  MoMkV  The  father 
of  king  Jeroboam.    (1  Kings,  xi.  26.) 

1.  NEBOsprqpAsf.  An  Assyrian 
idol,  sunposed  to  be  the  symbol  of  the 
planet  Azercary,  which  the  Assyrians 
and  Chaldeans  worshipped  as  the  celei-* 
tial  scribe  or  interpreter  of  the  Divino 
wilL  (Isa.  xlri.  1.)  This  idol  pro- 
bably -corresponded  with  the  Egyp* 
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tian  Thoth,  the  Qreek  Hermes,  and 
the  Latin    Mercniy.      The  worship 

paid  to  Nebo  is  attested 
by  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  this  name  on 
the  ancient  Assyrian 
monnments;  also  by 
the  proper  names  of 
which  NeifUfNabo,  and 
NegOf  form  a  part,  as 
Aeottchadnezaar,  iVe- 
ittzaradan,  and  Abed- 
nego.  In  the  British 
Alasenm  there  is  a 
statne  of  Nebo,bronght 
from  Nimmd-of  which 
we  giye  a  copy — ^with  a 
cuneiform  inscription 
of  twelTe  lines  across 
the  front,  stating  that 
it  was  dedicated  to 
Ftt2.Rtrari»Pnl,  king 
of  Assyria,  and  to  hiB  lady  Sammur- 
amitrsSemiramis,  queen  of  the  palace. 
2.  'HEBOsiprominmttprqjeeHofL  A 
mountain  on  the  highlaads  of  Moab. 
(Dent,  xxxii  49 ;  xadv,  X ;  zxziii.  47.) 
The  mountain  from  which  the  Hebrew 
legislator  was  permitted  to  behold  the 
Land  of  Promise,  and  where  he  yielded 
up  the  ghost,  is  now  generally  identified 
with  Nebbeh.  It  is  sttoated  on  the 
mountain  range  east  of  the  Jordan,  and 
oTerlooks  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Dr.  Tristram,  after  testing  every 
view  in  the  neighbourhood,  says,  "that 
he  is  perfectly  satisfted  that  there  is  no 
▼iew  which  equals  in  extent  that  from 
the  fiat  ridge  of  Nebo,  which  he  be- 
lieyes  to  be  the  true  field  of  Zophim, 
the  top  of  Fiigah,^'  But  if  this  moun- 
tain, which  is  4,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  does  not  seem  to  be  par- 
ticularly projected,  so  as  to  command 
a  widej^  extended  view,  it  may  be 
that  the  sight  of  the  '*  goodly  Land," 
with  which  Moses  was  fiivouredfrom 
the  summit  of  Nebo,  though  real,  was 
truly  BUpematuraL  3.  A  town  of 
the  Gadites ;  also  inhabited  by  a  Ben 
benite  fiimily.  It  was  situated  about 
two  miles  west  of  the  erest  of  Mount 
Nebo,  where  are  tneea  of  ancient 
ruins.  (Num.  xzxiL  8,  88 ;  1  Chion. 
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V.  8 ;  Isa.  xv.  3 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  1.)  4.  A 
town  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Prob- 
ably tiie  small  village  Beit  Ntibah,  in 
the  plain  of  Sharon,  about  twelve  miles 
N.W.  by  W.  of  Jerusalem.  (Ezra,  ii 
20 ;  Neh.  vii.  33.)  5.  One  whose  sons 
had  taken  strange  wives.  (Ezra*  x. 
4d.)-~See  Ababiv. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR  =  iVe^o  m 
the  protector  agoirut  misfortune.  The 
Chaldean  monarch  of  Babylon,  by 
whom  the  kingdom  of  Jndah  was  con- 
quered, and  the  Hebrews  led  into 
their  seventy  years  captivity.  (2  Kings 
xxiv.  1, 10;  zxv.  22;  2  Chron.xxzvi. 
6,  7, 10, 18, 17;  Dan.  i..l,  18;  ii.  1,  28, 
46;  iii.  1,  4;  Est.  ii  6;  Ezra.  u.  1.) 
The  name  is  also  written  **  Nebuchad- 
rezzar." (Jer.  xxxix.  1, 11;  xliii.  10; 
xlix.  23;  Ezek.  xxix.  180  ^n  the 
Septuagint  it  is  written  " Nabuchodo- 
nosor."  This  name — Nabtikudariutzur 
—repeatedly  occurs  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  and  on  the  bricks  belong- 
ing to  different  ancient  towns  in  Baby- 
lonia. In  the  Persian  cuneiform  it  is 
written  Nabukudrachareu  This  mon- 
arch was  the  son  and  successor  of 
Nabopolassar,  governor  of  Babylon, 
under  the  Assyrian  monarch ,  who  had 
disunited  Babylonia,  and  about  B.a 
606,  in  conjunction  with  Cyaxares, 
king  of  Media,  overthrown  the  Assy- 
rian empire;  and  became  the  Jirst 
Chaldean  monarch  of  Babylon.  In 
about  two  years  after  the  overthrow 
of  Nineveh,  Nebuchadnezzar  succeeded 
his  father.  Hence  the./Srtt  year  of  the 
reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  fell  partly  in 
the  third  and  partly  in  the/our^A  year 
of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim.  (Jer.  xxv. 
1;  xlvi  2;  Dan.  t.  11.)  The  short, 
but  brilliant,  and,  for  a  time,  all  sub- 
duing Babylonian  monarchy,  like  Na- 
poleon's empire,  seems  to  have  been 
created  by  the  military  genius,  activity, 
and  resolution  of  Nebuchadnezzar; 
who  was  elevated  to  execute  the  Di- 
vine purposes  in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  surrounding  nations.  Hence  he 
is  called  by  Jehovah,  ^'my  servant;*' 
(Jer.  zxv.  9;  xxvii.  5—8;  xliiL  10;) 
and  Babylon  is  called  "my  battle-axe 
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and  weapons  of  war;**  (Jer.  L  20;) 
and  from  its  sudden  and  orerpowering 
operations,  the  "hammer  of  the  whole 
earth."  (Jer.  1.  28.)  Pharaoh  Necho, 
king  of  Egjpt,  haying  sabjngated  the 
Hebrews,  and  seeming  inclined  to  ex- 
tend his  conqaests  to  the  Eaphrates, 
Kebachadnezzar  not  only  checked  his 
advance  but  also  re-subjected  Jeru- 
salem. (2  Kings  xxiii.  29;  2  Ghron. 
zxxT.  20;  2  Kings  xxIt.  1;  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  6.)  In  the  reign  of  Jehoiachin, 
Nebuchadnezzar  again  iumded  Judea; 
(2  Kings  xxiy.  10—16 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
9 — 10;)  and  again,  when  the  Hebrews 
attempted  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  in 
the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Zede- 
kiah,  Nebuchadnezzar  captured  Jeru- 
salem, and  completed  the  subjugation 
of  the  Hebrews.  (2  Kings  xxv.  1 — 2; 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  1— 82.)  Nebuchad- 
nezzar also  carried  his  eonquests  into 
Arabia  and  Syria,  (Jer.  xlix.  9 — 11;) 
and  after  a  siege  of  thirteen  years,  re- 
duced the  celebrated  Tyre.  (Ezek. 
xxvi.  7;  xxvii.  1—36;  xxix.  18-— 19.) 
He  next  proceeded  to  Egypt,  now  dis- 
tracted by  internal  commotions,  and 
devastated  or  made  himself  master  of 
the  -whole  country  from  Migdol  to 
Syene.  ^Jer.  xliii.  10,  12;  xliv.  8; 
Ezek.  7CX1X.  10;  xxx.  6---19.)  He  also 
extended  the  commerce  of  Babylon, 
which  thence  became  "  a  land  of  traf- 
fic, and  a  city  of  merchants."  (Eze^. 
xvii.  4.)  Berosus  also  describes  Ne- 
buchadnezzar as  conquering  Egypt, 
Syria,  Fhenicia,  and  Arabia;  and 
afterwards  erecting  a  splendid  palace. 
As  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  his  expeditions, 
had  enriched  himself  with  the  spoil  of 
his  enemies,  he  employed  his  wealth 
in  building  cities  and  temples,  and  in 
rebuilding  and  otherwise  adding  to  the 
splendour  of  Babylon.  From  the  in- 
scriptions we  learn  that  he  rebuilt  the 
splendid  temple,  the  ruin  of  which  is 
called  Birs-Nimrud.  In  the  second 
year  of  his  reign,  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
the  dream  of  the  statue,  consisting  of 
four  different  metals,  which  len  a 
profound  impression  upon  his  mind. 
Daniel,  who  was  found  superior  in 
wisdom  to  the  Chaldean  magi,  was 
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enabled  not  only  to  interpret,  but  to 
reveal  the  dream,  the  very  subject  of 
which  the  monarch  had  forgotton. 
(Dan.  ii.  1—45.)  The  image  was  sym- 
bolical of  four  kingdoms — ^the  Baby- 
lonian, the  Medo-Fersian,  that  of 
Alexander,  and  that  of  Alexandei^s 
successors — the  same  which  are  de- 
scribed under  different  imagery,  in 
Dan.  yii.  27;  which  were  succeeded  by 
the  reign  of  the  Messiah.  Daniel  was 
elevated  to  be  first  minister  of  state. 
(Dan.  ii.  1 — 49.)  Afterwards  Nebu- 
chadnezzar erected  a  golden  statue  in 
the  plain  of  Dura,  including  the 
pedestal,  60  cubits =105  feet  high ;  and 
6  cubits =104  ^®®t  wide;  and  for  re- 
fusing to  worship  the  statue,  Daniel's 
three  friends  were  thrown  into  a  burn- 
ing furnace,  but  were  miraculously 
preserved.  (Dan.  iii.  1—^.)  Danid 
himself  may  have  been  absent  from 
Babylon,  at  the  time  the  statue  was 
erected.  The  Chaldean  monarch,  in 
another  dream,  was  f orwamed  of  the 
consequences  of  his  excessive  pride; 
this  dream  also  Daniel  unflinchingly 
interpreted.  (Dan.  iv.  1 — ^27.)  Twelve 
months  after  this  dream,  while  walk- 
ing in  his  palace,  and  glorying  in  his 
magnificent  works,  the  king's  pride 
was  suddenly  humbled  by  the  visita- 
tion of  God*B  hand.  His  nerves  were 
instanUv  shattered,  and  he  fell  into  a 
state  of  delirium  or  madness — pro- 
bably a  species  of  hypochondriacal 
monomania,  in  which  he  fancied  him- 
self changed  into  an  aaimal,  whose 
habits  he  adopted — in  which  he  con- 
tinued **till  seven  times  had  passed 
over  him."  (Dan.  iv.  28—87.)  The 
inscription  on  the  Black  Stone,  brought 
from  Babylon,  known  as  the  Standard 
Inscription,  which  we  examined  when 
it  was  in  the  East  India  House,  de- 
scribing the  various  architectural  works 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  Babylon  and 
Borsippa,  breaking  off  abruptly,  de- 
nounces the  Chaldean  astrologers,  and 
states  that  the  king's  heart  was  har- 
dened affainst  them;  he  would  grant 
no  beneuictions  for  religions  purposes. 
The  king*s  record  of  his  own  inaction 
is  thus  translated  by  Sir  H.  Bawlinson: 
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''Four  years?  [perhaps  8eyen]...the 
seat  of  my  kingdom  in  the  citj..,which 
...did  not  rejoice  my  heart.  In  all  my 
dominions  I  did  not  build  a  high  place 
of  power;  the  precious  treasures  of 
my  kingdom  I  did  not  lay  up.  In 
Babylon,  buildings  for  myself  and  for 
the  honour  of  my  kingdom  I  did  not 
lay  out.  In  the  worship  of  Merodach 
my  lord,  the  joy  of  my  heart?,  in 
Babylon  the  city  of  his  sovereignity 
and  the  seat  of  my  empire,  I  did  not 
sing  his  praises?,  and  I  did  not  furnish 
his  altars  (with  victims,)  nor  did  I 
clear  out  the  canals."  Other  negative 
clauses  follow.  As  the  cause  of  the 
suspension  of  religious  worship  and  of 
works  of  utility,  is  stated  in  the  In- 
scription in  phrases  of  such  obscurity, 
until  a  better  explanation  is  offered,  it 
cannot  but  be  regarded,  as  at  least 
highly  probable,  that  the  passage  con- 
tains the  royal  version  of  the  story 
with  which  Daniel  concludes  his  notice 
of  the  great  Chaldean  monarch.  From 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  it  appears 
that  the  insanity  with  which  Nebu- 
chadnezzar was  afflicted,  happened 
after  all  his  military  expeditions,  and 
after  he  had  enlarged  and  adorned 
Babylon.  After  his  recovery,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar announced,  in  the  form  of 
a  royal  proclamation,  and  consequently 
in  public  documents,  that  he  had  re- 
sumed the  reins  of  government.  He 
also  referred  to  the  signs  and  wonders 
that  the  Most  High  God  had  wrought 
towards  him:  "Now  I,  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, praise  and  extol  and  honour  the 
King  of  heaven,  all  whose  works  are 
truth,  and  His  ways  judgment:  and 
those  that  walk  in  pride  He  is  able  to 
abase."  (Dan.  iv.  3, 37.)  Nebuchad- 
nezzar probably  reigned  two  or  three 
years  after  bis  recovery.  He  died  in 
the  forty-third  year  of  his  reign,  about 
B.G.  562. 
NEBUCHADREZZAB—See  Nb- 

BUCHADNEZZAB. 

NEBUSH ASBAN  =adKei€n<  of 
Nebo.  A  Babylonian  officer  sent  to 
take  Jeremiah  out  of  prison.  (Jer. 
xxxix.  13.) 

NEBlfZABADAN  =  »rinc6 
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favourtd  hy  Nebo,  Nebuchadnezzar's 
general,  who  effected  the  ruin  of 
Jerusalem.  (2  Kings  xxv.  8 ;  Jer. 
xxxix.  9—13;  xl.  1;  lii.  12, 15, 16,  26.) 
NECHO=fA«  striker?  A  king  of 
EgjTpt,  son  of  Fsammetichus.  He  was 
the  sixth  king  in  the  twenty-sixth 
dynasty,  and  was  called  Necho  the 
Second,  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
grandfather  of  the  like  name.  Ma- 
netho  says  he  reigned  six,  but  He- 
rodotus says  sixteen  years.  His  name 
occurs  in  hieroglyphics,  and  reads,. 


The  expeditions  of  Tharoah  Necho 
mentioned  in  sacred  history,  are  also 
noticed  by  profane  writers.    (2  Kings 
xxiii;  29—35;    2   Chron.   xxxy.  20; 
xxxvi.4;  Jer.  xlvi.  2.)    Necho  partly 
executed  the  scheme  of  a  canal,  which 
was  to  unite  the  Nile  and  the  Bed 
Sea,  the  course  of  which  is  still  well 
marked,    and    traceable   for   several 
leagues.    He  had,  like   Solomon  and 
Hiram  before  him,  a  fleet  on  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Bed  Sea,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  effected  the  circumnavi- 
gation of  Africa.  The  Phenician  sailors, 
engaged  by  Necho,  passed  down  the 
Red  Sea,  navigated  the  Southern  Ocean, 
and  came  round  through  the  pillars  of  ' 
Hercules — the  straits  of  Gibraltar — 
into  the  North  Sea,  i.e.,  the  Mediter* 
ranean,  and  so  returned  to  Egypt.    In 
this  voyage  it  was  stated  that  **  they  had 
the  sun  on  their  right  hand."  Modem 
readers  know,  that  if  they  passed  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,   the  sun  when 
rising  must  have  been  on  their  right 
band.    {Herod,  iv.  49.)    Thus,  again, 
without  compass  or  chart,  it  appears 
that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  passed 
about  2,100  years  before  it  was  disco- 
vered by  Diaz,  in  1487,  or  doubled  by 
Vasco  de  Gama,  in  1497.    Necho,  fear- 
ing lest   the  growing  power  of  the 
Babylonians  should  endanger  the  ter- 
ritories acquired  by  the  Egyptians  in 
Asia,  determined  to  check  their  pro- 
gress ;  and  with  a  powerful  army,  he 
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advanced  towards  Carchemesh,  on  the 
Euphrates.    He  passed  throagh   the 

Jossessions  of  the  king  of  Jadah. 
osiah  heing  a  tribatary  to  the  king 
of  Babylon,  prepared  to  resist  the  pro- 
gress of  Kecho.  The  battle  was  f ouf[ht 
at  Medddo,  and  Josiah  lost  his  life. 
(Herod,  ii.  159.^  Necho  then  advanced 
npon  Carchemish  ;  and,  after  the  de* 
feat  of  the  Chaldeans,  he  pat  the  land 
of  Jndah  under  a  heavy  tribnte,  sent 
Jehoahaz  into  Egypt,  and  made  Je- 
hoiakim  king.  Shortly  afterwards 
Necho's  army  was  completely  routed 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians lost  all  the  territory  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  Syria.  Necho  does  not  appear  to 
have  long  sorvived  this  defeat. 

NECK.  Putting  the  feet  on  the 
neck  has  always  been  considered,  in 
the  East,  a  favourite  way  of  triumph- 
ing over  a  fallen  foe.  In  the  numerous 
battle-scenes  depicted  on  the  monu- 
ments of  ancient  Egypt,  we  see  the 
Egyptian  monarchs  frequently  repre- 
tented  treading  on  the  necks  of  their 
enemies ;  and  a  similar  practice  ob- 
tained among  the  Hebrews.  (Josh. 
X.  24 ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  41.) 
NECKOMANCER.— See    DivniA- 

TXOK. 

NED  ABIAH  =  whom  Jthovah  im- 
pels,   A   descendant   of   David.     (1 
•Chron.  iii.  18.) 

NEEDLE.  That  the  females  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria  excelled  in  various 
kinds  of  needle  work,  is  evident  from 
the  ancient  monuments.  And  the  He- 
brew females  also  acquired  great  per- 
fection in  the  use  of  the  needle,  as  tiiey 
embroidered  the  sacerdotal  robes  and 
curtains  of  the  tabernacle.  (Ex.  xxviii. 
89 ;  xxvi.  86  ;  Judg.  v.  30  ;  Matt.  xix. 
24.)  In  the  British  Museum  may  be 
seen  ancient  Egyptian  needles  for 
sewing,  made  of  bronze,  three  inches 
to  three  inches  and  a  quarter  in  length: 
there  are  likewise  some  spindles  and 
knitting-needles  made  of  wood,  nine 
inches  to  nine  inches  and  a  half  in 
length;  and  also  some  skeins  of  thread, 
a  portion  of  which  is  dyed  of  a  reddish 
colour. 
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NEEDLEWOBIu— See     Eiuuioi- 

DBBT. 

NEGINAH.— See  NEOiworn. 

NEGINOTH=«trtn^  instmmemts. 
This  Hebrew  word  occurs  in  the  titles 
of  Psalms  iv.,  vi.,  liv^  Iv.,  Ixi,  Ixvii., 
Ixxvi.,  and  in  Hab.  iii.  19 ;  and  indi- 
cates that  the  words  were  to  be  sung 
with  the  accompaniment  of  stringed 
instruments. 

NEHELAMITE.— See  SHSXAiAn. 

NEHEMJEAH  =  comforted  of  Je- 
hovah, 1.  A  Jew  of  distinguished 
piety  and  zeal,  bom  during  the  Exile; 
but  his  family  and  tribe  are  not  known. 
Raised  to  the  distinguished  office  of 
cup  bearer  to  the  Persian  monarch, 
Nehemiah  forgot  not  his  desolated  conn- 
tiT,  but  used  his  influence  with  theking^ 
and  was  commissioned,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, to  visit  Jerusalem,  and  rebuild 
the  city ;  which  he  accomplished  un- 
der the  most  perplexing  difficulties. 
The  20th  year  of  Artaxerxes,  when 
Nehemiah  went  to  Jerusalem,  is  usu- 
ally fixed  in  b.c.  444;  others,  with 
some  degree  of  probability,  fix  it  in 
B.C.454.  (Neh.i.l;  viL2.)  Nehemiah 
was  made  tirshaika  =  "  governor''  of 
Jndea,  under  Artaxerxes  Longimanns. 
(Neh.  viii.  9  ;  X.  1;  xii.  26.)  He  is  also 
called  the  pehhahf  whence  the  modem 
/MisAa,  a  governor  of  a  province.  (Neh. 
xii.  26.)  Nehemiah  administered  the 
government  of  Jerusalem  twcdve  years ; 
(Neh.  V.  14 — 19 ;)  and  then  returned 
to  the  Persian  court,  where  he  remained 
"  certain  days."  (Neh.  xiii.  6.)  After 
some  nine  or  ten  years,  he  returned  to 
Jerusalem,  as  governor,  the  second 
time;  and  corrected  the  abuses  which 
had  crept  in  during  his  absence.  (Neh. 
xiil  7-^1 ;  Mal.iL  19—17;  iii.  6—12.) 
He  remained  in  power  till  the  restor- 
ation of  affairs  in  Jerusalem,  prohably 
about  ten  years ;  and  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  probably  in  that  citv. 
The  book  of  Nehemiah  may  be  regard- 
ed as  a  continuation  or  supplement  to 
to  the  book  of  Ezra.  As  the  two  books 
contain  the  history  of  the  Jewish  com- 
monwealth, after  the  Exile,  they  are 
closely  connected  with  the  end  of  the 
second  book  of  Ofaronides.    The  book 
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of  Kehemifth  follows  tfie  reeister  of  the 
names,  as  giyen  by  Ezra,  of  those  who 
cAme  up  with  the  first  colony  to  Je* 
nisalem;  but  between  the  two  there 
are  some  discrepancies  as  to  numbers 
and  names,  which  are  evidently  the 
mistakes  of  transcribers  in  times  long 
posterior  to  theoriginal  writers.  (Ezra 
ii.  1—64  ;  Neh.  vU.  6--e5.)  The  book 
of  N^emiah  contains  a  naratiye  of 
transactions,  in  which  Nehemiah  boFe 
a  principal  part,  relative  to  the  re- 
building of  Jerusalem,  and  the  reform 
of  the  people ;  and  embraces  the  his- 
tory.  of  the  Jews  from  about  b.c.  444 
— 113,  or  perhaps  b.  o.  454—423, 
near  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Darius 
Kothns.  The  book  appears  to  have 
been  written  by  Nehemiah ;  though 
the  sequel,  containing  the  genealogy 
of  the  high  priests,  nearly  to  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  evidently 
from  a  later  hand.  (Neh.  xii.  10, 11, 
22.)  2.  One  who  returned  from  the 
ExHe,  (Ezra  ii.  2 ;  Neh.  vu.  7.)  8. 
The  son  of  Azbnk  .(Neh.  iii.  16.) 

NEHILOTH  =  perforated.  This 
word,  denoting  a /n)M  or  Jlute,  occurs 
in  the  title  of  f  s.  v.,  and  may  signify, 
that  the  voice  was  to  be  accompanied 
with  sueh  instruments. 

NEHUM.— See  Bbbum. 

NEHUSHTAsce^Tier.  The  mother 
of  kiogJehoiadiin.  (2  Kings  zxiv.  6.) 

N£HUSHTAK=a  pitee  of  brass, 
i.e.,  capper.  The  serpent  of  copper, 
which  Moses  erected  in  the  wilder- 
ness, (Num.  zxi.  8,  9,)  appears  to  have 
been  long  preserved;  and  when  the 
superstitious  Hebrews  made  an  idol 
of  it,  and  called  it  the  brazen  god, 
Hezekiah  caused  it  to  be  broken  in 
pieces,  and  in  derision  called  it  apiece 
of  brass.    (2  Kings  xviii.  4.) 

N£IL=:iiiotw(f  or  treasure  of  God, 
A  place  in  the  tribe  of  Ajher.  (Josh 
xix.  27^ 

NEIGHBOUR.  Prom  Luke  x.  29 
—-37,  we  learn  that  the  Phariseei  re- 
strained the  meaning  of  the  word 
"neighbour"  to  those  of  their  own 
nation,  or  to  their  own  friends.  But 
our  Saviour  informed  them  that  all 
the  people  of  the  worid  were  neigh- 
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boui«  to  each  other;  and  that  they 
ought  not  to  do  to  another  what  they 
would  not  have  done  to  themselves^ 
and  that  this  charity  extended  even 
to  enemies.  (Dent.  v.  20;  Matt.  v.  43.) 

NEKEIB  ^  hollow,  or  a  cavern*  A 
place  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtidi.  Some 
join  the  preceding  word  to  this,  and 
read  "Adami-Nekeb"  as  one  name. 
(Josh.  xix.  33.) 

NEKODA  =  distinguished.  One  of 
the  Nethinim.  (Ezra  ii.  48,  60;  Neh. 
vii.  50,  62.)     . 

NEMUEL=ci>ci(metWo/(7odl  1. 
AsonofEliab.  (Num.  xxvL  9.)  2.— 
See  Jemuel. 

NEMUELITES.— See  Jevubl. 

NEPHEG =«prov/.  1.  A  descendant 
of  Levi.  (Ex.  vi.  21.)  2.  A  son  of 
king  David.  (2  Sam.  v.  15;  1  Chron. 
iii.  7;  xiv.  6J 

NEPHISH.^See  Naphish. 

NEPIIISH£SIM.~See  Nefhusdc. 

N£PHTHALIM.--See  Njlphtai,!. 

NEPHT0AH=(»>entii9.  Afountain 
in  the  tribe  of  Juaah,  south-west  of 
Jerusal^n;  (Josh.  xv.  9;  xviii.  15;) 
probably  now  the  fountain  Ain  Yalo, 
in  the  Wady  el-Werd,  about  three 
miles  south-west  of  Jerusalem. 

NEPHUSIM  =  expansions.  One 
whose  posterity  returned  from  the 
exile;  (Ezra  ii.  50;)  also  written  "Ne- 
phishesim."    Q^eh.  vii.  52.) 

NEPTHALlM.^See  Njlpbtau. 

NER=sa  Ught  or  lamp.  The  uncle 
of  kine  Saul.    (1  Sam.  xiv.  50,  51.) 

N£B£US=a6i%,  or  courage.  The 
name  of  a  Christian  at  Borne.  (Bom. 
xvi.  15.) 

NERGAL  =  man-devourer,  or  the 
great  hero.  An  idol  of  the  Cuthites; 
(2  Kings  xvil.  80;)  corresponding  to 
Meroda^  probably  the  planet  Mars^ 
as  the  eod  of  blood  and  slaughter. 
The  Babbins  say  tlus  idol  bad  the  form 
of  a  cock;  and  such  a  figure  has  been 
found  upon  gems  and  cylinders  from 
Babylon. 

NEBGAL-SHABEZEB  =  N'ergai, 
prince  of  fire,  1.  One  of  the  princes  un- 
der Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon* 
(Jer.  XXXIX.  3,  18.)  He  is  supposed 
to  be  identified  with  the  Neriglistax  of 
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of  a  partj  in  the  charches  at  Eph«>D« 
«adFergamiii,wfaiMe  deeds  are  itronslT 
lepnibaEed.  (Rev.  ii.  C,  14,  16.)  Tbs 
Ticet  of  the  Nicolaitani  leem  to  hars 
beea  tbe  aame  aa  those  into  which  the 
Heinvn  fell,  tbrongh  tho  daTices  of 
Bdaam;  henea  Ihcj  appear  to  have 
baen  a  branch  of  the  part;  called 
"Bataamittii"  the  two  dwignationi— 
the  one  Hebrew  and  the  other  Greek 
— in  this  cage,  having  apparentlj  the 
■ame  meaning,  lordi  or  conguerora  of 
thtptopU,  i.e.,  lednciDg  them  to  commit 
iniqnit/.  (Nain.  kxv.  1—3;  1  Cor.x. 
T.)  So  also  in  the  charcb  of  Thjatira, 
Jezebel, — an  allusion  to  Ahab'i  idola- 
trous wife, — seduced  the  people  to  the 
•ame  vice*  bj  which  Balaam  OTercame 
the  Hebrews.    (Rev.  ii.  3a) 

TUlCQIiASs:  victory  of  thi  pttph. 
One  of  thesevendeaconsin  the  charcb 
at  Jenuslem.    (Acts  vi.  6.) 

HICOPOLIS=fti!j  of  vKloij.  A 
cit;  of  Epiros,  bnilt  bj  Angnitiu,  in 
memorj  of  tbe  battle  of  Actiom.  It 
was  litnated  on  a  peniosula,  to  tbe 
west  of  the  bM-  of  Actinm,  in  the 
Ionian  Sea.,  The  mini,  now  called 
PalB>pnvaa'=  old  Pcevesa,  are  rerj 
niunerotis,  and  show  the  former  extent 
and  importance  of  tbe  eit;.  (Tit.  lii. 
12.)  Some  writers  assame  that  Nico- 
poui,  a  cil;  of  Thrace,  ia  the  place 
utended  by  tbe  Apostle. 

NIGER.— See  Souoh. 

MIGHT.      The    ancient    Hebrews 


CUl^forthe  exile  ot  the  Hebrew*  nnder 
Ike  Chaldeans.  (Isa.  xxi.  11—120  H 
alio  designated  the  darkness  that  pre- 
ceded (be  light  of  tbe  gospel  dispensa- 
tion. (Bom.  xiii.  13.)  Might  abra 
(ignites  a  time  of  adrersitf  and  afflic- 
tion; (Job  xxxT.  10;  P*.  xiiiL  8; 
Uic.  iiL  6;  Rev.  xxi.  25;  xxii.  G;)  and 
the  absence  of  night  implies  a  state  ef 
happiness  and  nndistarbed  repose. 
(Zecb.  xiT.  7,  6;  Isa.  Ix.  20 ;  Bar.  xxi. 
36 ;  xxji.  6.)  Night  is  (onetimes  pal 
for  a  time  of  ignorance  and  belplcn- 
neM!(Mle.iii.60alaofocde«th.  (Job 
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zxxri.  SO;  John  ix.  1.)  "Children 
of  the  daj"  denote  thoee  who  walk  in 

tlie  light  of  trath;  while  the  "children 
of  (be  night"  are  those  who  walk  in  the 
darkness  of  ignorance  and  infidelity. 
(1  Then.  T.  5.) 

NIGHT-HAWK.— See  Hiwx. 

NIGHT-MOSSTER.  The  Hebrew 
word  liliih,  rendered  "screech  owl,"  in. 
the  margin  ,"aightmonBter,"designate9 
one  of  £e  creatures— the  Uabbias  saj 
a  night-tptctrt — represented  as  inhabit- 
ing the  old  mins,  in  the  prophetic  des- 
cription of  the  utter  ruin  and  perpetual 
desolation   of  the  cities   of  Idnmea. 


(Isa 
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NIMRAHsHmpid  icattr.  A  dly  of 
Moab,  high  Dp  on  the  soutb-eutem 
ahonlder  of  the  Bead  Sea.   Dr.  Tris- 

of  the  aady  Ifnuirah  where  are  the 
roins  of  an  old  oitj  like  those  of  other 
Moabite  towns,  bearing  the  name  of 
Springi  of  ffmeirati,  with  many  water- 
ed g^ensstillcnltiTated.  Thesprinfn 
i«ar  the  mine,  at  tbe  lourca  of  the 
radj  which  mna  down  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
yre  the  "Wateraof  Nimriiu."  (laa-rv. 
I ;  Jer.  xlriii.  34.)— 9ee  Beth  NotEiH. 
NIMRlftf.— See  NnniAH. 
NIMKOD=tAcrebc/.  AsonofCasb, 
the  beginning  of 
whose  soTereignty 
was  Babel,  Erech, 
Accad,  and  Calneh, 
in  the  land  oE  Shi- 
I  nar;  whenceAsabor 
appears  to  hare 
retired  before  the 
power  of  his  arms 
to  AssTTia,  and  Ba- 
bylonia is  called 
"the  land  of  Nim- 
Tod."  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a 
"mighty  hnnler  be- 
fore the  Lord." 
.    ^  .(Oeo.x.8--12;Mic. 

a  )  Ur  Smith  identifies  the  solar 
hero  called  •'ItdubaT'  =  the  firtbrand. 
whose  legend  is  fonnd  on  the  Ninereh 
tableta,  with  this  powerful  chieftain. 
The  phrase  "mighty  bBnler"  was  ap- 
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plied  to  him,  probably  in  conseqaence 
of  the  prot6Ction  which  he  Bfforde«)  to  th6 
people  against  wild  beasts.  Yet  his 
bold  and  aspiring  spirit  rested  not 
content  with  this  mode  of  displaying 
his  prowess ;  as  he  ultimately  tamed 
his  weapons  of  hunting  against  his 
neighbours,  and  thereby  compelled 
them  to  submit  to  his  dominion.  The 
ancient  testimonies  uniformly  represent 
him,  not  only  as  the  first  of  tyrannical 
oppressors  of  his  nei^hbonrSi  but  also 
as  the  prominent  Instigator  of  a  wide- 
spread apostacy  from  the  faith  and 
worship  of  his  patriarchal  ancestors. 
Ttie  iUustration,  from  the  Nineveh 
monuments,  is  supposed  to  be  a  re- 
presentation of  the  Assyrian  Hercules, 
not  unlikely  the  ** mighty  hunter,'' 
Kimrod  himself,  strangling  a  young 
lion;  while  his  right  hand  holds  an 
instrument  analagous  to  the  Bo^m- 
mereng  of  the  Australians,  which  pos- 
sesses, when  dexterously  thrown,  the 
singular  property  of  returning  to 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  thrower. 

'SUlSHIr^drawn  ouf,  saved.  The 
grandfather  of  Jehu.  (1  Kings  six. 
16 ;  2  Kings  ix.  2.) 

NINEVEH  =  Nin'8  abode.  The 
ancient  capital  of  Assyria,  situated  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris.  Nine- 
Teh  was  founded  by  Asshur:  "Out  of 
that  land — Shinar — ^went  forth  As- 
s*hnr,  and  bnilded  Nineyeh,-aDd  the 
city  Behoboth,  and  Calah,  and  Besin, 
between  Nineveh  and  Calah :  the  same 
is  a  great  city."  (Gen.  x.  11, 12.)  Some 
critics  prefer  the  marginal  reading, 
'^Ont  of  that  land — Shinar — he,  t.e., 
Nimrod,  went  out  into  Assyria,  and 
builded  Nineveh,  etc**  However,  in 
either  case,  Asshur  must  have  pre- 
ceded Nimrod,  as  we  find  the  coun- 
try already  caUed  by  his  name.  The 
sacred  writer  represents  Asshur  as 
retiring  from  his  former  possessions 
in  Babylonia,  before  the  progress  of 
Nimrod's  arms,  and  seeking  a  country 
lor  himself  on  the  upward  course  of 
the  Tigris,  where  he  fixed  himself  on 
the  site  of  Nineveh,  which  he  built, 
and  which  subsequently  became  the 
seat  of  the  Asqnrian  empire.  As 
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there  is  some  uncertainty,  after  all 
the  recent  researches,  in  regard  to 
the  site  of  the  most  ancient  Nineveh, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  remark, 
"the  same  is  a  great  city,"  does  not 
refer  to  Nineveh,  or  to  Besen  parti* 
cnlarly,  but  to  all  the  cities  here 
mentioned,  which  were  situated  some- 
what near  together ;  and,  in  the  time 
of  the  sacred  writer,  were  united  undei 
one  social  polity,  so  as  in  some  sense 
to  be  denominated  "That  Great  City." 
Indeed  it  is  not  improbable,  that  at  a 
later  period,  several  of  the  ancient  cities 
on  the  plain,  east  of  the  Tigris,  not 
only  formed  one  great  city,  but  were 
united  under  a  monarch,  termed  "  the 
king  of  Nineveh,"  and  his  subjects 
"the  people  of  Nineveh."  (Jon.  lii.  8 
—7.)  Whether  the  kingdom  of  Ninevehf 
in  the  time  of  Jonah,  was  the  same  as 
the  kingdom  of  Assyria,  ^2  Kings  xv. 
19,)  or  was  for  a  period  a  separate 
kingdom,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
As  the  Assyrian  empire  appears  to 
have  been  a  confederation  of  tribut* 
ary  states  and  kingdoms,  Nineveh  may 
have  formed  part  ol  the  confederacy, 
and  as  early  as  b.g.  1,400  may  have 
even  held  the  supremacy.  However, 
Nineveh  became  the  capital  oi  the 
Assyrian  empire.  About  B.Oi  006,*  or 
perhaps  as  early  as  B.C.  625,  Gyaxares, 
the  Median,  with  his  ally,  Nabopolas- 
sar,  regent  of  Babylon,  at  the  head  of  a 
vast  army  of  Modes,  Persians,  and 
Babylonians,  captured  Nineveh  after  a 
short  siege,  and  destroyed  its  walls  and 
palaces.  From  that  time  Nineveh  ceased 
to  be  a  city,  and  Assyria  an  empire. 

Thoifgh  Nineveh,  orthe  several  cities 
which,  during  the  empire,  constituted 
the  Assyrian  metropolis,  was  "an  ex- 
ceeding great  citv,"  still  it  is  doubtful 
whether  tha  whole  was  enclosed  by  one 
great  wall.  As  the  great  city  appears  to 
have  been  maae  up  of  several  distinct 
walled  ouarters,  distant  from  one  ano- 
ther, and  divided  by  cultivated  lands,  it 
would  seem  that  each  quarter  only,  in- 
cluding its  gardens,  parks  and  fields,  was 
so  fortified  and  protected.  (Nah.  iiL  13 
— 14.)  In  this  way,  the  dty,  with  ita 
extensive  cultivated  lands,  mighteasily 
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haTe  extended  over  a  raflt  area^  and 
sustained  a  vast  popolation.  In  the 
time  of  Jonah,  Nineveh  most  have  con- 
tained more  than  600,000  penons ;  and 
as  a  commercial  centre,  it  was  rerj 
flonrifhing,  being  a  conyenient  entrepot 
for  avast  region  east  and  west.  On  the 
great  plain,  the  several  large  moonds, 
which  have  been  carefuUj  examined, 
show,  that  the  Greek  geographer  Dio- 
dorns  Sicolos  was  correct  when  he  said 
that  the  great  citj  was  150  stadia  in 
lenf^th,  90  stadia  in  breadth,  and  480 
stadia — ^aboat  60  or  perhaps  74  miles 
in  circuit ;  corresponding  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  prophet,  a  **  citj 
three  days  jonrney  in  circamference." 
(Jon.  i.  2 ;  iu.  3 ;  iv.  11.)  Within  this 
space  there  are  many  large  mounds; 
and  the  only  difficulty  is  to  determine 
which  ruins  are  to  be  comprised  within 
the  actual  limits  of  the  ancient  city. 
The  principal  ruins  are  the  group  oppo- 
site Musul,  including  the  great  mounds 
of  Kouyunjikf  Nebi  Yunus,  Shereef- 
Khan,  and  Khorsahady  There  are  also 
the  ruined  mounds  of  Karamles,  Kara- 
kush,  Baasheikha,  Baazani,  Uusseini, 
Tel  Yara :  and  those  of  Nimrud,  Athnr, 
Sclamiyen,  and  Kalah  Sherehat,  and 
other  Assyrian  ruins ;  and  the  face  of  the 
country  is  strewed  with  the  remains  of 
pottery,  bricks,  and  other  fragments. 

The  Assyrian  buildings  were  con- 
structed almost  entirely  of  bricks  made 
of  clay  mixed  with  chopped  straw,  and 
merely  dried  in  the  sun.  In  their  princi- 
pal edifices  they  used  marble,  alaoaster, 
and  kiln-burnt  bricks  generally  painted 
or  glazed,  but  to  a  limited  extent,  and 
only  for  casing,  or  by  way  of  ornament. 
Hence,  when  the  buildings  were  once 
deserted  the  upper  walls  and  stories 
soon  fell  in,  the  oricks  of  clay  became 
earth  again,  and  the  ruins  assumed  the 
appearance  of  mere  natural  heaps  and 
mounds  rising  in  the  plain.  Recently 
several  of  the  mounds  and  ruins  have 
been  examined  by  Messrs  Layard, 
Botta,  Loftus,  Bawlinson,  Jones,  and 
liassam ;  and  many  ancient  monuments 
have  been  exhumed,  which  illustrate 
and  corroborate  several  statements  in 
the  inspired  records.  In  the  recent  re- 
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searches  on  the  site  of  Nineveh  no  one 
has  more  distingnished  himself  thaa 
our  enterprising  countryman,  A.  H. 
Layard,  Esq.,  the  results  of  which  are 
given  in  his  works,  **  Nineveh,  and  its 
remains,"  2  vols.,  1848, and  "Discove- 
ries in  the  ruins  of  Babylon  and  Nine- 
veh," 1853.  The  principal  mounds  which 
have  been  examined,  whence  enormous 
masses  of  sculptures  have  been  ex* 
humed,  and  are  now  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum,  are  the  following:—- 
KouyuHJiL — This  portion  of  the  great 
city  stood  on  the  eastern  bank  of  tlfe 
Tigris,  opposite  Musul.  The  great 
mound  measures  about  866  yards  by 
300 ;  and  the  neighbouring  one  called 
Nebi  Yunusy  566  by  400.  There  is  also 
a  great  mound  called  Shereef  Khan^ 
about  five  and  a  half  miles  to  the  north 
of  Kouyunjik.  These  large  mounds 
with  a  series  of  smaller  mounds  exten« 
ding  over  a  wide  surface,  according  to 
tradition  represent  the  most  ancient 
Nineveh,  which  may  have  given  its  name 
to  the  whole  city'  Not  only  are  the 
bricks  from  this  ruin  inscribed  with  the 
name  "Nineveh,"  but  the  cunieform 
inscriptions,  describing  the  great  works 
of  Sennacherib,  term  this  place  '*  the 
middle  city  of  Nineveh."  On  this  site 
Sennacherib,  the  son  of  Sargon,  erected 
a  vast  and  magnificent  palace,  on  the 
site  of  a  more  ancient  one,  about  B.C. 
712.  The  ruins  were  buried  beneath  a 
vast  accumulation  of  rubbish;  the 
chambers  were  filled  with  charcoal, 
and  many  of  the  idabaster  slabs  were 
reduced  to  lime,  showing  that  the  build- 
ings had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  In 
this  ruin,  Mr.  Layard  explored  no  less 
than  17  halls,  chambers,  and  passages, 
whose  walls  were  pannelled  with  sculp- 
tured alabaster.  And  since  then,  Mr. 
Rassam,  who  was  engaged  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  British  Museum,  has  explored 
several  halls  and  chambers— probably 
an  enlargement  of  the  palace  by  the 
son  of  Esarhaddon — the  walls  of  which 
are  pannelled  with  bas-reliefs;  and 
made  other  interesting  and  remarkable 
discoveries.  On  the  slabs,  colossal 
winged-bnUS|  lion-sphinxes,  etc,  of  the 
great  palace,  are  inscribed  the  wars, 
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the  triumphs,  and  other  great  deeds  of 
the  AsBjriaii  kings.    The  monuments 
repeatedly  exhihit  the  name  of  Sen- 
nacherib, that  of  his  father,  Sargon, 
and  of  his  son  Esarhaddon,  They  also 
distinctly  notice  the  wars  waged  by 
Sennacherib  against  Merodach  Bala- 
dan,  king  of  Babylon ;  (Is.  xxxix  1 ;} 
Luliya  =r  EluIflBUS,  king  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon;)  Isa.  xxiii.  1 ;)  the  Egyptians; 
(2  Kings  xix.  9;  Isa.  xxxvii.  8,  9;) 
and  against  Hczekiah,  king  of  Judah. 
(2   Kings   XTiii.    13— 87.)      Sereral 
chambers  of  the   palace   appear   to 
hare  contained  the  public  archives  or 
records;  as  among  the  rubbish  were 
found  seyeral  thousands  of  tablets  of 
baked  clay,  coyered  with  inscriptions 
upon  almost  every  subject  of  Assyrian 
science ;  and  pieces  of  clay  impressed, 
with  seals,  which  from  the  marks  of  the 
string,  appear  to  have  been  appended 
to  documents.    Among  these  was  the 
impression  of  the  signet  of  So,  king  of 
Egypt,  and  that  of  ^nnacherib,  which 
had  probably  been  appended  to  a  treaty 
between  the  two  monarchs.    (2  Kings 
xvii.  i.)    The  remains  of  a  palace  were 
discovered  in  the  adjoining  mound  of 
N^i  Yunus,  which  appears  to  have 
been  built  by  Esarhaddon,  as  his  name 
occurs  on  some  of  the  inscribed  slabs. 
Khorsabad, — A  palace  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  Nineveh,  abont  twelve 
miles  from  the  Tisris,  which  appears 
to  have  been  founded  by  Shalmaneser, 
but  built  chiefly  by  Sargon,  about  b.o. 
718.    This  place  appears  to  have  been 
called  JDAur-5ar9tna=Sargon'8  Castle; 
and  the  ruins  show  that  the  building 
had  been  exposed  to  a  terrible  confla- 
gration.   This  mound  measures  about 
323  yards  by  325  in>  the  broadest  part. 
M.  Botta,  in  excavating  this  mound, 
discovered  several  slabs,    sculptured 
with    extraordinary    figures,     battle 
scenes,  etc.,  with  inscriptions;  which 
have  been  conveyed  to  Paris,  and  de- 
posited in  the  Louvre.  The  sculptures 
and  inscriptions  have  been  published 
at  an  enormous  expense,  by  the  French 
government,  in  the  ^Monuments  of 
Nineveh.**    The  ruins  of  Khorsabad 
famish  us  with  the  most  detailed  and 
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ample  annals  of  the  reign  of  Sargon. 
Unfortunately  an  inscription,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  a  campaign  against 
Samaria  in  his  first  or  second  year,  has 
been  almost  destroyed.  But  in  one  still 
preserved,  27,280  Israelites  are  describ- 
ed as  having  been  carried  into  captivity 
by  him  from  Samaria,  and  the  several 
districts  or  provincial  towns  dependant 
upon  that  city.  The  pair  of  colossal 
human-headed  wingea  bulls,  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  were  brought 
from  Khorsabad. 

Nimrud.  —  A  great  mound,  about 
twenty  miles  south-east    of    Musul; 
nearly  a  parallelogram,  in  length  about 
700  yards  in  breadth  400,  with  a  high 
cone  or  pyramid  at  the  north-west 
angle.      On  this  mound  there  are  tho 
ruins  of  four  Assyrian  palac,es.    Per- 
gusson  believes  Nimrud  to  be  the  site 
of  Besen  ;  but  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  iden- 
tifies the  site  with  Calah;  (Gen.  x.  12 ;) 
still  he  says  that  "it  formed  one  of  tho 
group  of  cites  which,  in  the  time  of  the 
propnet  Jonah,  were  known  by  the 
common   name  of   Nineveh."      The 
North'west  Pcdace,  which  appears  to  be 
the  most  ancient  edifice  in  Assyria,  was 
built  upon  the  site  of  a  more  ancient 
one,  with  other  buildings,  about  B.C. 
885.,    by  AsBur-nazir-pal.      In    this 
ruin  were  discovered  several  cham- 
bers with  elaborately  sculptured  slabs. 
Six    of   those   slabs    represent    the 
king  upon  his  throne,  among  his  at- 
tendants, supernatural    and  human; 
their  robes  are  fringed  and  embroi- 
dered,   and  their  sandals  painted  in 
black  and  red.    In  one  of  the  apart- 
ments was  found  a  large  collection  of 
bronzes  and  other  objects,    consisting 
of  plates,  bowls,  and  cups,  elaborately 
embossed  and  engraved ;   many  larae 
copper    caldrons ;     arrows,    swords, 
spear-heads,  shields,    the  remains  of 
helmets  ;  glass  bowls  and  ivory  orna- 
ments ;    and  the  remains  of  a  throne 
made   of  ivory   and   precious  wood, 
encased  with  plates  of  copper,  emboss- 
ed with  various  figures  and  designs. 
Two  small  temples  were  found  ad- 
joining the  palace ;  the  principal  g^ate- 
way  of  one  was 'guarded  by  a  pair  of 
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gigantic  human-headed  lions.  Here 
alio  were  found  sereral  inscribed 
slabs ;  a  figure  of  Dason,  and  a  figure 
of  the  rojal  founder  of  the  palace  on 
a  block  of  yellowish  limestone,  with 
an  altar  standing  before  it.  The  en- 
trance to  the  other  small  temple  was 
formed  by  a  pair  of  colossal  lions, 
acnlpturea  witn  singular  spirit  and 
boldness.  The  inscriptions  found  in 
this  palace  and  the  temples  furnish 
Ytrj  curious  geographical  details  of 
the  countries  conquered  bjr  this  mon- 
arch, including  the  names  of  tribes, 
cities,  mountains,  and  riyers,  with  the 
amount  of  captives  and  plunder  car- 
ried away  from  each  people.  They 
a! so  mention  several  earlier  kings  of 
Assyria,  one  of  whom  appears  tohave 
lived  about  b.c.  1.200. 

The  Centre  Palace  was  built  by  the 
son  of  Assur-nazir-pol,  apparently  Shal- 
maneser  II.,  who  reigned  b.c.  860. 
At  the  entrance  to  this  edifice  were 
remains  of  human-headed  bulls  and 
lions,  containing  inscriptions  of  the 
highest  interest.  But  the  most  remark- 
able discovery  was  that  of  the  Black 
Obelisk,  exhibiting  Uie  tribute  of  con- 
quered nations;  and  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  tributary  monarchs,  among 
which  are  Jehu,  king  of  Samaria,  and 
Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  (a  Kings  viii. 
7—16 ;  ix.  1—15.)  This  palace  was 
completed  perhaps  by  Vul-nirari,  i.e., 
Pnl,  probably  the  husband  of  Semi- 
ramis,  to  whom  Menahem,  king  of 
Israel,  was  tributary,  about  B.o.  771. 
Menahem's  name  occurs  on  an  inscrip- 
tion brought  from  this  ruin. 

The  South-west  Palaee  was  built  by 
Esarhaddon,  the  son  of  Sennacherib, 
abont  B.0  700.  (2  Kings  xix.  37.)  Few 
of  the  sculptures  in  this  edifice  were 
executed  by  this  king.  The  human- 
headed  bulls  and  lions  bore  the  name 
of  Bsarhaddon,  but  some  of  the  sculp- 
tures were  evidently  taken  from  the 
north-west  palace,  and  others  from 
the  centre.  Several  of  the  inscriptions 
were  of  great  interest  and  value,  as 
containing  the  records  of  Pul  and 
Ti^ath-PUeser ;  and  also  the  name 
of  Menahem,  king  of  Israel. 
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The  South-east  Palaee  was  a  small 
edifice,  unadorned  by  sculpture,  erect* 
ed  by  the  grandson  of  Bsarhaddon. 
Though  this  is  the  most  reeent  building 
hitherto  discovered  in  Assyria,  and  its 
founder  was  nearly  the  last,  or  perhaps 
the  last  of  the  royal  dynasty,  an 
obelisk,  with  a  bas-relief  of  an  eariier 
king,  containing  his  annals,  have  been 
discoyered  in  the  ruins.  And  iu 
1853,  the  workmen  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  disinterred  a  perfect 
statue  of  the  god  Nebo,  containing  an 
inscription  of  Ynl-nirari  IIL,  and  his 
queen  Sammuramat.  Here  appears  to 
have  stood  the  earlier  temple  of  Nebo, 
which  was  rebuilt  by  Assur-ebil-ili, 
just  before  the  destruction  of  the 
Assyrian  empire. 

Kalah'Sherghat, — The  remains  of  n 
great  edifice  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  about  forty  miles  to  the  south  of 
Nimrud ;  b  uilt  by  tbt  founder  of  the  Nim- 
rud  centre  palace.  This  yery  ancient 
Assyrian  site  is  said  to  have  been  called 
Asshnr ;  and  that  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
country  many  centuries  before  Nineveh 
was  built.  FercuBson  identifies  Kalah 
Sherghat  with  Calah ;  but  BawUnson 
maintains  that  it  is  the  site  of  Basen. 
The  mutilated  sitting  figure,  in  black 
basalt,  now  in  the  Museum,  also  the 
bricks  from  this  ruin,  bear  the  name 
of  the  monarch.  Cylinders  of  terra- 
cotta have  been  found  here,  contain- 
ing the  records  of  Tiglath-pileser  L, 
who  reigned  abont  b.o.  1,132;  they 
also  commemorate  the  restoration  of 
a  temple  which  had  been  pulled  down 
some  sixty  years  before,  and  641  years 
after  its  orignal  foundation;  thos 
carrying  back  the  Assyrian  monarchy 
to  neany  b.o.  1,840.  The  monnd  at 
Selamiyek,  three  miles  to  the  north  of 
Nimrud,  some  suppose  to  be  the  site 
of  Besen.  Mr.  Layard  examined  the 
mound  at  Tel  Athur,  and  found  seye- 
ral  sculptures;  also  the  ruins  of  Tel 
Kef,  Baasheika,  Baazani,  Karamles, 
Kaiakush,  Yara,  and  Jerriah ;  but  ho 
found  nothing  of  moment,  except  frag- 
ments of  pottery. — See  Bbsbit, 
The  edifices  hitherto  explored,    in 


tbe  diffuent  qnutera  of  Ninereh, 
ftod  alM  thU  at  Ealah-Sherghat,  ap- 
peal to  bare  been  palace-tempiei — 
the/  served  both  for  tbe  residence  of 
the  kin{L  who  wai  the  high  priett  aa 
weUaauepoliticalrnlei  of  the  nation, 
And  for  the  celebration  of  greM  re- 
ligioiu  ceremonies ;  sach  vat  alio  the 
COM  in  Bgjpt.  AmoDg  tbe  illoatra- 
tioni  o(  tho  Scripinrei,  exhibited  on 
(he  exhumed  monnmenta,  manj  ol 
which  are  copied  in  tbe  valnable  worka 
oEUeuis  Bolt*,  Lajard,  Bonomi,  Fer- 
gniaon,  and  Vanx,  are  not  onlj  tbe  in- 
acribed  slaba,  recording  the  deeda  of 
the  AasjTkan  monarch^,  but  alao  the 
TariooB  fignres  of  idols,  and  of  winged 
Lons  and  bnlls,  wliicb  were  the  armbolic 
fnardiani  of  sacred  places.  The  re- 
HmblancB  between  some  of  tbe  Sgnres 
npoa  the  moaaraents,  and  those  seen 
b;  Eiekiel,  in  viaion,  can  acarcelj  fail 
to  strike  the  reader.  (Eiek.i.  10,16.) 
So  aim  the  portrajing  "Jeroaalem 
npon  a  tile-,"  (Eiek.  i*,  1;)  and  "(be 
chambers  of  imagery,"  seen  by  the 
prophet,  (Eiek.  riiL  10 — 12,)scci)ratel/ 
correspond  with  the  interior  of  the 
Assyrian  palaces.  Many  of  the  scnlp- 
turiMl  slabs  afford  tbe  most  melancholy 
evidence  that  war  was  the  great  bnsi- 
nesB  of  life.  They  exhibit  distinctly  tbe 
natnre  of  the  annonr,  offensire  and 


the  spear,  of  beheading  and  impaUng, 

01  binding  captives,  of  attacking  and 
defending  wall*  and  fortresses)  also 
the  repieaentation  of  fine  horses— of 
chariots,  with  warriors  standing  np- 
rigbt,  and  the  whole  in  perfect  har. 
moDy  with  the  descriptions  of  the 
sacred  writers.  (Ezek.  xxiii.  G  i : 
7— 12;xxTiL  11,  20;  laa.  xxrii, 

2  Eiogs  xix.  28;  Hos.  xiv.  3;  Nab. 
iii.3;llab.i.8,)  Tbe  utter  and  per- 
petnal  deatrnction  and  desolaiioD  of 
Nineveh  were  foretold  by  the  Hebrew 
prophet:  "Woe  to  the  bloody  city." 
(Mic.  iiL  1 — 19.)  And  the  ptedictioui 
were  faithfully  fnlSlled.  In  lieu  ol 
the  lofty  palaces  and  gorgeous  templcj 
of  this  most  ancient  citv,  the  eye  sur- 
veyed only  tbe  monnda  composed  of 
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their  luina,  or  tbe  few  miterable  hnts 
which  had  arisen  on  their  site.  And 
now  after  a  period  of  2,500  years,  tha 
ornamental  remnants  of  the  buried 
city,  fragile  with  rust,  and  in  their  mnt- 
ilated  condition  have  fonnd  Ibeii 
destination  in  tbe  Museums  of  modern 
nations,  to  reprove  the  historical  scep- 
'icismof  the  present  generation  and  to 
!how  the  remarkable  accuracy  of 
napired  prophecy:  "I  will  cast  my 
illh  npon  thee,  I  will  make  thy  grave, 
I  will  set  thee  as  a  gating  stock." 
CNah.  ii.  6  ;  Hi,  6  ;  i.  4.) 

NINEVITES— SeeNiSBvEn. 

HISAN  -See  Ania 


Mlanxh. 
'NISROCH=^al  eaglt,  or  hawk. 
An  idol  worshipped  by  tha  Ninevites. 
(2  Kioga  xix.  37 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  SB.)  Mr. 
Lay ard  discovered  an  eagle  or  hawk- 
headed  Ggnre  in  the  mics  of  Nimmd, 
wbidi  appears  to  have  been  tbe  As- 
ayrian  Bisroch.  From  the  fignri  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  has  a  honian  body, 
clothed  in  robes,  annnonnted  by  tha 
head  of  an  eagle  or  of  a  vnltnre.  Two 
wings  spring  from  tbe  back,  and  In 
either  hand  is  a  sqaaro  vessel  and  afir 
or  cedar  cone.  In  the  Seplnagint  tbe 
name  Nisroch  is  wtilten  iitierae,  Nt- 
senic,  and  NiaariK ;  and  in  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  Attarac;  with  the 
epithet  "  father  of  the  gods,"  which 
would  seem  to  establbh  bis  identity 
with  Asahnr,  the  ptoto-patriarch  of  tha 
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Assyrian  nation.  Indeed  the  eagle- 
headed  deity  seems  to  be  a  secondary 
form  of  the  idol  Asshar,  indicative  of 
courage  and  power. — See  Asbtbia. 

NITBE.  The  Hebrew  word  neier, 
rendered  "nitre,"  (Jer.  ii.  22;  ProY. 
xxT.  20,)  designates  the  mineral  alkali 
called  natron^  or  native  cctrbonate  of 
soda.  It  differs  from  the  regetabfe 
alkali  called  in  Hebrew  borith  ren- 
dered "  sope."  (Jer.  ii.  22 ;  Hal.  iii.  2.) 
Kor  must  the  Hebrew  neter  or  natron 
be  confoanded  with  the  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash, or  saltpetre,  to  which  the  term 
**  nitre"  is  now  most  nsually  applied. 
The  natural  mineral  alkali  natron  is 
composed  of  the  carbonatCi  sulphate, 
and  muriate  of  soda,  deriyed  from  the 
soil  of  various  regions  in  the  East. 
The  efflorescences  of  nitrate  of  potas- 
sium, of  chloride  or  hydro-chlorate  of 
sodium,  aud  other  saline  efflorescences, 
are  common  on  the  plains  of  Babylonia. 
There  are  several  lakes  in  Egypt, 
where  the  natron  both  floats  as  a 
whitish  scum  upon  the  water,  and  is 
found  deposited  at  the  bottom,  after 
the  water  is  evaporated  by  the  heat 
of  summer.  The  interior  of  the  desert, 
in  the  northern  part  of  Sinai,  offers 
here  and  there,  after  rains,  slight 
efflorescences  of  natron.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  Moses,  in  the  desert, 
after  burning  the  calJF,  reduced  the 
golden  covering  to  powder  with  natrop, 
instead  of  tartaric  acid,  which  is  now 
employed  in  reducing  gold.  Natron 
was  much  used  by  the  Egyptians  in 
the  process  of  embalming.  Natron, 
when  mixed  with  oil,  was  anciently 
used  as  soap.  (Jer.  ii.  22.)  With  an 
acid  natron  effervesces,  and  loses  its 
strength.  (Frov.  xzv.  20.)  It  is  used 
in  Egypt,  in  cookery,  to  assist  in  boil- 
ing meat,  and  by  the  bakers  to  put 
into  bread  instead  of  yeast. 

NO. — See  No-Aiion. 

Nt)-AMON=:seae,^oraon,  or  dweR-- 
ing  (^Amon.  The  ancient  and  splendid 
metvDpolis  of  upper  Egypt,  the  chief 
seat  of  the  worsnip  of  Amon.  This 
City  is  caUed  "No:"*  (Ezek.  xxx.  14— 
16;  Jer.  xlvL  26;)  and  "No- Amon," 
rendered  "populous  No:"  (Nah.  iii.  8, 
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margin ;)  and  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans  by  the  names  Thebes= 
head  or  capital^  and  Diospolis  sJt^'^et  's 
city;  and  is  sailed  by  Homer,  "the 
city  of  a  hundred  gates."  (H.  ix.  888.) 
In  the  time  of  Nanum,  this  city  was 
already   destroyed,   before  Nineveh, 

grobablyby  the  Assyrian  Tartan,  under 
argon,  about  b.c.  717;  (Isa.  xx.  1— 
6;)  and  after  beine  in  part  restored, 
was  captured  by  Cambyses  b.o.  626; 
and  was  finally  destroyed  by  Ptolemy 
Lathy rus,  b.c.  81.  The  venerable  city 
was  celebrated  for  the  multitude  of  its 
obelisks  and  statues,  and  the  splendour 
of  its  temple-palaces  of  gigantic  archi- 
tecture. Indeed,  the  vast  ruins  of  the 
temples  at  Luksor  and  Kamak,  repos- 
ing in  sad  and  solitary  grandeur,  still 
proclaim  the  magnificence  with  which 
the  worship  of  Amou  was  conducted. 
The  ruins  of  the  city  extend  about 
eight  miles  along  the  Nile,  from  each 
bank  to  the  sides  of  the  enclosiog 
mountains,  and  describe  a  circuit  of 
twenty-seven  miles.  The  walls  of  the 
vast  temples  are  covered  with  sculp- 
tures ana  hieroglyphics,  representing 
in  general  the  deeds  of  the  kings;  and 
some  of  the  inscriptions  afford  happy 
illustrations  of  the  inspired  volume. — 
See  Bbhobojlm. 

NOADIAH  =  whom  Jehovah  am^ 
venes,  1.  One  of  the  Levites.  (Esra 
viii.  83.)  2.  A  prophetess,  who,  with 
others,  attempted  to  put  Nehemiah  in 
fear.    fNeh.  vi.  14.) 

1.  NOAH=res^,  quiet.  The  son  of 
Lamech,  and  the  tenth  in  descent  from 
Adam.  ^Gen.  v.  29—82;  1  Chron.  i. 
4;  Luke  iii.  86.^  He  is  described  as 
"a  just  man  and  perfect  in  his  genera- 
tions, and  he  walked  with  God;"  (Gen. 
vi.  8,  9;  vii.  1 ;  Ezek.  xiv.  14, 20;)  also 
an  "heir  of  the  righteousness  which  is 
by  faith."  (Heb.  xi.  7.)  Believing  the 
Divine  declaration,  Noah  prepared  the 
ark;  and,  for  the  space  of  120  years, 
diligentiv  warned  the  men  of  his  genera- 
tion of  the  approaching  deluge,  yet  it 
does  not  appear  that  even  one  sinner 
was  bronght  to  repentance,  and  made 
desirous  of  casting  in  his  lot  with  hinu 
(1  Pet.  iU.  19,  20;  2  Pet.  11.  6;  Matt 
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xxiv.  d7--S9;  Luke  xvii  26.)  So  the 
Lord's  senrants  at  this  day  are  prone 
to  monrn  over  the  little  saccess  of  their 
ministry;  but  Noah's,  so  far  as  appears, 
was  without  aw;  yet,  like  Enoch,  he 
pleased  God.  May  not  this  show  that 
it  IB  the  faithful  labour,  rather  than 
the  fruits  of  it,  which  secures  the  Di- 
yine  favour.  In  due  time,  the  threat- 
ened calamity,  which  Noah's  degenerate 
contemporaries  had  despised,  came 
upon  them  with  all  its  terrors;  and  as 
they  sank  in  the  mighty  waters,  their 
last  breath  must  have  sighed  out  a 
mournful  condemnation  of  their  folly. 
When  the  waters  had  subsided,  and  a 
sacrifice  had  been  offered,  God  entered 
into  a  covenant  with  Noah ;  (Gren.  vii. 
1—24;  viii.  1—22;  Isa.  liv.  9;)  and 
also  enacted  some  general  laws  for  his 
government.  TGen.  ix.  1 — 29;  x.  1, 
32.)  Among  oUier  agricultural  opera- 
tions, Noah  planted  a  vineyard:  **  And 
he  drank  of  the  wine,  andwasdrunken." 
This  was  probably  a  fault  of  inadvert- 
ence, one  in  whicn  he  was  overtaken, 
and  of  which  he  afterwards  bitterly 
repented.  While  in  this  state  he  was 
treated  indecorously  by  one  of  his  sons, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  occasion 
ofNoah  s  remarkable  prediction  against 
Canaan.  (Gen.  ix.  20— 27.)  After  the 
deluge,  Noah  lived  350  years,  and  died 
at  the  advanced  a|^e  of  950  years. 

2.  NoAU  =  motion,  A  daughter  of 
Zelophehad.    (Num.  xxvi.  33.) 

NOB = height.  A  city  of  the  priests, 
in  Benjamin,  within  sight  of  Jerusa- 
lem, on  the  north-west,  w^ere  the 
tabernacle  was  stationed  in  the  time 
of  Saul.  (1  Sam.  xxi.  1 ;  Neh.  xi.  82; 
Isa.  X.  32.)  On  account  of  the  kind- 
ness shown  to  David,  by  Ahimelech, 
the  high  priest,  Saul  caused  the  city 
to  be  smitten  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword.  (1  Sam.  xxii.  9 — 19.)  Con- 
der  identifies  Neby  Samwil  with  Nob 
and  the  ''High  Place**  of  Gibeon, 
and  probaUy  also  Mizpeh.  There 
are  traces  of  a  small  but  very  ancient 
town,  and  cisterns  hewn  in  the  rock. 
It  commands  a  distinct  though  distant 
▼lew  of  Mount  Zion.  (Isa.  x.  28—32.) 

NOBAH.— See  Kbnatu. 
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NOBLEMAN.  The  Greek  word 
hasiUkos,  rendered  "  nobleman,"  mar- 
gin, "courtier,"  or  "ruler,"  signifies  a 
minister,  or  servant  of  the  king;  proba* 
bly  one  who  was  then  attached  to  the 
court  of  Herod  Autipas.  (John  iv.  46. 
49.) 

NOD  =zjlight J  wandering.  The  region 
of  exile,  on  the  eastward  of  Eden,  to 
which  the  fratricide  Cain  withdrew 
"from  the  presence  of  Jehovah."  The 
Chaldee  interpreters  apply  the  term 
Nod  to  Cain  himself,  rather  than  to  a 
region — "He  dwelt  a  fugitive  in  the 
land."    (Gen.  iv.  14,  16.) 

NODAB=Ro6i%.  A  son  of  Ish- 
ms^l,  the  ancestor  of  a  tribe  of  the 
same  name;  (1  Chron.  v.  19;)  probably 
dwelling  on  the  east  side  of  Hermon. 
He  maybe  the  same  with  "Kedemah." 
(Gen.  XXV.  15 ;  1  Chron.  i.  31.) 

NOE.— See  Noah. 

NOGAH=a  shining,  splendour.  A 
son  of  David.  (1  Chron.  lii.  7;  xiv.  6.) 

NOHAH=res^  A  son  of  Benjamin. 
(I  Chron.  viii.  2.) 

NOON.  The  Hebrew  word  tzaha- 
ram  signifies  double  light,  i.e.,  strongest, 
brightest,  hence  called  "mid-day," 
when  the  sun  is  highest  in  his  daily 
course,  being  direct  south,  or  on  the 
meridian  of  any  place.  (Gen  xliii.  16 ; 
Dent,  xxviii.  29;  Ps.  Iv.  17;  1  Kings 
xviii.  29,  comp.  26,  27;  Acts  xxvi.  13.) 
The  terms  "noon,"  and  "noon-day,^ 
sometimes  designate  prosperity,  hap* 

Einess.  (Job  xi.  17;  Ps.  xxxviii.  6; 
la.  Iviii.  10;  Am.  viii.  9.) 

NOPH.— See  Memphis. 

N0PHAH=6^^  or  windy  placed 
A  town  of  the  Moabites.  (Num.  xxi.  30.) 

NOUTH.  The  Hebrews  considered 
the  cardinal  points  of  the  heaven  in 
reference  to  a  man  whose  face  was 
turned  toward  the  east,  the  north  was 
consequently  on  his  left  hand ;  (Gen. 
xiii.  14;  Josh.  xv.  10;  Judg.  xxi.  19; 
Jer.  i.  13;)  hence  "the  left  hand'*  de- 
signates the  north.  (Gen.  xiv.  15; 
Job  xxiii.  9.)  Thev  also  regarded 
what  lay  to  the  north  as  higher,  and 
what  lay  to  the  south  as  lower;  hence 
they  who  travelled  from  south  to  north, 
were  said  to  "go  up;"  (Gen.  xiv.  25; 


Hot.  Tiii.  9:  AcU  xvlii  8;  xix.  1;) 
whilit  thej  who  went  (ram  ruxih  to 
■OD^  were  uid  to  "go  down."    (Gen. 


and  Brfjyloni*.    (Jar.  Ti.  23; 
xxxi.B;  1.8;  Zech.  ii,  6,  7;  t 
Bni  tb«  "king  of  the  nortb  "  U  tha  kiog 
of  Snia;  oppoced  to  the  king  of  the 


Sjtia;  o 
atb,i.e.,E 


placed  thB  *eat  of  anger  in  the  noMrili; 
BiDce  the  effect  of  anger  ii  often  hard 
bToathing,  and  in  animala,  inonina. 
(;jer.Tiii.lG;Jobxli.20.)ETeaJehovah 
!■  occaiiondlj  repraiented  to  n*  a*  be- 
ing in  thi«  way  extraordinarilv  mored, 
(2  Sut.  xxii.  9  i  P».  xviiL  8;  Job  ir.  9.) 


KOSB-JEWEL.  The  Hebrew  word 
iHzan,  rendered  "ear-ring,"  margin, 
"jewel  for  the  forehead;"  (Qen.xxiT. 
as,  i7p  "nou-jeweli;"  (lu.  iiL  21 ;) 
and  "jewel  on  th;  forehead,"  margin, 
"noae,"  (Eiek.  ivL  12,)  properlj  sig- 
nifiei  a  aott-ring,  a  female  ornament, 
common  in  Sjria.  (Prov.  «i.  22.)  The 
note-ring  it  alto  worn  bj  manj  of  the 
femalet  in  Egypt  and  other  parti  of 
the  Bait.  It  it  tometimea  made  of 
gold,  bnt  mOit  commonly  of  braai;  is 
from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter;  and  hat  ninallj  tliree  or 
more  colonred  glata  t>eada,  eenei^W 
led  and  bine,  attached  to  it.  It  u 
•ometimei  paued  through  the  right 
and  aotnetimet  throngh  the  left  ala  of 
the  note ;  and  bangt  partly  before  the 
month  i  to  that  tiie  wearer  i«  obliged 


to  hold  it  np  with  one  hand  when  the 
pnla  aorthinKinto  hM  month.  In  tome 

partt  of  the  Saat  the  femalet  wear  a 
pendant  from  the  teptum  or  middle 
filament  of  the  nose,  which  ii  often  ex- 
ceedingly beaatifnl  and  of  great  valne. 
NOVICE.  The  Greek  word  »». 
phylos,  rendered  "noTice,"  (I  Tim.  iii. 
6,)  tignifieinairfy.pbnl«f;  and  it  tro- 
pically ntcd  of  oxi  Jitvlf  convtTttd,  and 
notyetmatared  in  Christian  knowledge 
and  experience.  In  later  periods  the 
neophyEei  were  nsnally  diitiaguithed 
by  the  general  term  catechumen*  ~ 

NUMBERS.  The  fourth  Book  of 
Motet,  which  obtaint  its  name  from  the 
title  of  the  Qraak  vertioD,  AHtlanisi 
Numben ;  becante  the  iKKik  coniaiat 
an  acconnt  of  the  nnmbering  and  or- 
dering of  the  Uebrawi  and  Iievitei, 
after  the  conseerationof  the  tabernacle. 
The  reit  of  the  hook  coDtaint  an  k- 
eoant  of  the  breaking  np  of  the  He- 
brewt  from  Slnu,  uid  theii  tabtcqacnt 
wanderiagi  in  the  wildemeM' ;  and  of 
the  wonderful  dealingt  of  Giod  with 
them,  until  their  arrival  on  the  borders 
of  Moab,  a  period  of  something  more 
than  thirty-eight  yean.  This  book, 
like  the  rest  of  the  bookt  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, doea  not  teem  to  have  been 

like  a 


.  _.  a  the  air  of  a  historic  journal, 
as  well  at  a  record  of  legislation,  in 
which  Uotes  wu  engaged  at  often  at 
circnmttancea  called  for  It.  Throngh- 
□nt  the  hook  the  author  prorei  himself 
tobeinUmatelyacqnuntedwitbEg^p^ 
and  the  circnmttances  of  that  period. 
The  liat  of  lUliont,  in  the  ronte  of  the 
Hebrews,  not  onlv  exhibits  an  equal 
knowledge  of  the  desert,  hat  alto  thowa 
that  the  docnment  it  the  prodnetion  of 
Che  repated  anthor  of  the  book.  Tbtt 
anchor  frequently  qnotea  other  docu- 
ments of  vatne :  ai  the  Book  of  the 
WaitoftheLord;  (Nnm. xzL  11, 16;) 
and  in  Teraes  17,  IS,  from  a  joyote 
long  of  the  Hebrewt,  on  the  ditcoreir 
of  a  well  in  the  deeert ;  and  in  rene* 
27,  80,  from  an  ancient  war-iong  ol 
the  AmoritM  on  oocMion  of  their  tIo- 
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torf  over  Moab.  There  are  also  some 
highly-finished  and  magnificent  pas- 
sages of  poetiy  ascribed  to  Balaam. 
(Num.  xxiii.  7-  10, 18—24 ;  xxiv.  8— 
9,  15—24.) 

NUN=a^<A.  The  father  of  Joshua, 
'who  is  hence  called  "  Joshua  the  son 
of  Nan."  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11 ;  Nam.  xi. 
28 ;  xiii.  8, 16 ;  Josh.  i.  1.)  In  1  Chron. 
vii.  27,  the  name  is  written  *'  Non." 

NURSE.  The  nnrse  in  an  Eastern 
famiij  is  always  a  person  of  some  im- 
portance. She  always  accompanies  the 
oride  to  her  hasband*s  house,  where 
she  becomes  her  confident  and  chief 
adviser,  and  ever  remaining  there  an 
honoured  guest.  (Gen.  xxir.  59.) 
DeboriUi,  Bebekah's  nurse,  died  in  the 
f  amilj  of  Jacob,  and  was  bnried  in  the 
▼icimty  of  Bethel,  with  much  lamen- 
tation. (Gen  xxxT.  8.)  The  tender- 
ness and  affection  of  a  nurse  gives 
force  to  several  figurative  expressions 
in  the  Scriptures.  (Isa.  idix.  28; 
1  Thess.  ii.  7.) 

NUTS.  The  Hebrew  word  batnim, 
rendered  "nnts,"  (Gen.  xliii  11,}  is  ge- 
nerally supposed  to  desi^ate  pistacia 
nuiSf  the  fmiti  of  the  Pistada  vera,  a 
tree  which  is  found  growing  wild  in 
some  parts  of  Palestine,  and  resembles 
the  Putacia  terebinthus,  i.e.,  the  butm, 
or  terebinth.  The  tree,  when  laden 
with  dusters  of  ripe  nuts,  makes  a  fine 
appearance,  but  at  other  times,  on  ac- 
count of  its  crooked  branches,  is  far 
from  being  handsome.  The  Hebrew 
word  eaozf  rendered  "  nut,"  (Sol.  Song, 
vi.  11,)  is  supposed  to  designate  the 
walnut.  Walnut-trees  are  abundant 
in  Syria  $  and  many  of  them  are  very 
large.  Some  of  them  yield  large  quan- 
tities of  nuts ;  but  it  is  said  that  the 
vicinity  of  walnut-trees  is  unhealthy. 

NYMFHAS=&rtV%room.  A  Chris- 
tian mentioned  by  Fanl  as  having  a 
chnrch  in  his  house.    (CoL  iv.  15.) 


OAK.    The  Hebrew  word  atl,  ren- 
dered *<  oak ;"  (Isa.  i.  29 ;  Ivii.  5,  margin ;) 
trees ;  (Isa.  Ixi.  8 ;)  and  <*  £1,"  margin 
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the  plain,  i.e.,  of  Faran ;  (Gen.  xiv.  6 ;) 
properly  designates  the  terebinth.  The 
Hebrew  word  alah,  rendered  "oak;" 
(Gen.  xxxv.  4;  Josh.  xxiv.  26;  Judg. 
vi.  11, 19 ;  2  Sam.  xviu.  9,  10,  14 ;  1 
Kings  xiii.  14 ;  1  Chron  x.  12 ;  Isa.  L 
30;)  "teU  tree;"  (Isa.  vi.  18;)  and 
«elms;"  (Hos.  iv.  18 ;)  seems  to  have 
been  used  for  any  large  and  durable 
tree,  especially  the  Ptstoa'a  terebinthuM. 
The  terebinth,  called  by  the  Arabs  butm^ 
is  common  in  Palestine.  It  spreads  its 
boughs  far  and  wide  like  a  noble  oak ; 
and  under  the  shade  of  such  a  tree, 
Abraham  might  well  have  pitched  his 
tent  at  Mamre.  This  tree  is  not  an 
evergreen.  From  incisions  in  the  trunk 
there  flows  a  sort  of  turpentine,  which 
gradually  hardens  into  a  transparent 
gum.  The  Hebrew  words  alan,  aUon, 
and  ailon,  also  designate  any  strong 
durable  tree,  and  are  used  specially 
of  the  *'oak  ;**  (Gen.  xxxv.  8 ;  Isa.  ii. 
18 ;  vL  13 ;  xliv.  15 ;  Hos.  iv.  18 ;  Am. 
ii.  9 ;  £zek.  xxvii.  6 ;  Zech.  xi.  2  ;) 
also  rendered  "plain,"  but  ought  to 
be  oak,  as  "  oaks  of  Moreh ;"  (Gen. 
xii.  6 ;  Deut.  xi.  80;)  "  oaks  of  Mamre ;" 
(Gen.  xiii.  18;  xiv.  13;  xviii.  1;^  "  oak  of 
Tabor;"  (1  Sam.  x.  8;)  and  "Magician's 
oak."  (Judg.  ix.  6,  87.)  There  are 
several  species  of  oaks  in  Palestine, 
among  which  the  evergreen  and  prickly 
oaks  occur  frequently,  yielding  in 
several  places  extensive  and  beautiful 
park  scenery ;  but  the  Qiuefats  robur, 
which  grows  to  so  large  a  size  in  our 
own  country  is  not  to  be  met  with. 
The  hills  of  Bashan  are  richly  wooded 
to  their  summits  with  noble  prickly 
oaks,  and  a  few  pines  towering  over 
them.  Groves  of  the  evergreen  shrub, 
Quercus  coni/era,  or  kermes  oak,  from 
which  the  small  gall-shaped  masses 
of  insects,  ancientlv  yielding  the  scarlet 
dye,  were  gathered,  occur  in  the  valleys 
beyond  the  plain  of  Acre.  (Isa.  i.  18; 
Lam.  iv.  5.) 

OATH.  A  solemn  appeal  to  God 
in  attestation  of  the  truth  of  what  is 
affirmed.  Among  the  Hebrews,  a  vo* 
hntary  oath  was  sometimes  confirmed 
by  elevating  the  right  hand  towards 
heaven.    (Gen.  xiv.  22 ;  xxvL  28  ;  Ex. 
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fi  6 ;  Beat  xzzii.  40 ;  Pf.  czlir.  6 ; 
Esek.  xrii.  18;  Ber.  z.  5.)  Jacob 
aware  '^  by  tbe  fear  of  his  father  Isaac." 
(Gen.  xxxi.  53.)  Sometimes  the  swearer 
said,  "  God  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also ;" 
(Bath  i.  17;  2  Sam.  ilL  9, 35 ;  1  Kings 
ii.  23 ;  2  Kings  r\.  31 ;)  "^  God  be  wit- 
ness between  me  and  thee;**  (Geo. 
xxxi.  53 ;  Jer.  xlli.  5 ;)  "  As  the  Lord 
Ureth  ;"  (Bath  iiL  13 ;  1  Sam.  xir.  45; 
XX.  21 ;  1  Kings  xxii.  14  ;)  «*  As  thy 
ioal  Ureth ;"  (I  Sam.  L  26 ;  xrii.  55 ; 
2  Sam.  xi.  11;)  '*  As  the  Lord  Ureth, 
«nd  as  thy  soal  lireth  ;**  (1  Sam.  xx. 
8;  XXT.  26;  2  Kings  ii.  2;)  or  '<oar 
life  for  yoars."  (Josh.  iL  14.)  The 
Egyptians  sware  '^  by  the  life  of  Pha- 
raoh ;"  (Gen.  xlU.  15 ;)  as  did  the  He- 
brews *' by  the  life  of  the  king;"  (2 
Sam.  xL  11 ;  Ps.  Ixiii.  11 ;)  and  eren 
by  Baal  and  other  idols.  (Jer.  y.  7 ; 
xii.  16;  Am.  Tiii.  14;  Zeph.  1.  5.) 
The  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  were 
accustomed  to  swear  "by  their  heads," 
"by  heaTen,"  "by  the  earth,"  "by 
Jerusalem,"  "  by  the  temple,"  "  by  the 
gold  of  the  temple,"  by  the  altar,"  and 
*'by  the  gift  or  sacrifice  npon  the 
filtar."  (Matt.  y.  34—37;  xxiii.  16— 
22.)  The  Most  High  is  occasionally 
presented  to  oar  apprehensive  capacity, 
oy  representations  drawn  from  the 
condact  and  circumstances  of  man — 
as  uttering  an  oath- form:  "For  I  lift 
np  my  hand  to  heaven,  and  say,  I  live 
for  ever ;"  (Dent,  xxxii.  40 ;)  or  "  As 
truly  as  I  live ;"  (Num.  xiv.  21 ;)  and 
even  as  coming  under  the  obligation 
of  an  oath.  (Ex.  vi.  8 ;  Gen.  xv.  18— 
21 ;  xxvi.  3 ;  xxxv.  12 ;  Isa.  xlv.  23 ; 
Ixii.  8 ;  Ezek.  xx.  5 ;  xxxiii.  11 ;  Heb. 
vi.  13—18.)  Though  judicial  oaths 
were  nsed  in  times  long  antecedent  to 
Moses,  still  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
originated  in  any  Divine  command. 
The  Inspired  lawgiver  could  not  wisely 
dispense  with  Uiem  altogether,  he 
therefore  made  use  of  tbe  sanction 
which  they  gave  in  sundry  judicial 
eases.  (Lev.  vi.  3—5 ;  Ex.  xxii.  11.) 
When  an  oath  was  exacted,  whether 
by  a  judge  or  another,  the  oath  was 
put  in  form,  as  *'I  adjure  thee  that 
thou  tell  me  nothing  but  that  which  is 
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troe  in  the  name  of  the  Lord;"  (I 
Kings  xxif.  16;)  or,  ''I  adjare  thee 
by  the  Uving  God ;"  (Matt.  xxvL  63 ;) 
and  the  person  responded,  "Ameo, 
Amen,"  or  "Thon  hast  said,"  or  in 
other  expressions  of  like  import.  (Nun. 
T.  19—22;  Dent  xxvi.  15—26 ;  Matt. 
xxtL  64.)  Among  the  early  Hebrews^ 
an  oath  of  fidelity  was  nsually  taken 
by  "patting  the  hand  under  the  thigh" 
— ^a  reference  to  the  seal  of  the  Divine 
promise  in  cirenmcision— of  the  person 
who  administered  the  oath.  (Gen.xxiT. 
2,3;  xlviL29.)  The  taking  of  a  false 
oath  was  deemed  a  heinous  crime. 
(Lev.  xix.  12 ;  Dent.  vi.  13 ;  Zech.  v. 
4;  Mai.  iii.  5;  Matt  t.  33.)  The 
frequency  of  voluntary  oaths  mast 
have  fearfully  tended  to  weaken  the 
moral  character,  (Matt,  xxvi  74,)  by 
diminishing  confidence  between  man 
and  man ;  hence  they  are  expressly 
forbidden  by  our  Lord.  Indeed,  it 
has  long  been  held  by  some  Christians, 
that  the  practice  of  taking  an  oath  on 
any  occasion  is  a  violation  of  the  ex- 
press command  of  our  Lord,  **  But  I 
say  nnto  you,  swear  not  at  all ;"  and 
there  is  great  force  in  the  arguments 
which  are  used  in  support  of  this 
opinion.  (Matt.  v.  34 ;  James  r.  12.") 
OBADIAH=:sen)a]if  or  worshifper 
of  Jehovah,  1.  A  prophet  who  appears 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Jere* 
miah.  From  the  f  raj^nent  of  the  book 
or  prophecy  left  by  Obadiah,  ver$e  20, 
it  seems  that  Jerusalem  was  then  sub- 
ject to  the  Chaldeans,  and  that  many 
of  the  citizens  had  been  carried  into 
Exile ;  so  that  he  most  have  prophe- 
sied after  the  removal  of  Jehoiachin, 
that  u,  subsequently  to  the  year  599 
B.O.  (2  Kings  XXIV.  8—17.)  That 
Jerusalem  was  not  then  destroyed, 
appears  from  verses  12 — ^14,  where  he 
admonishes  the  Edomites  not  to  con* 
tinue  their  hostilities  against  the  He- 
brews. His  prophecy  relates  to  tho 
judgments  impending  over  Edom;  and 
announces  that  Zion  will  be  hereafter 
restored,  and  the  Hebrews,  even  the 
ten  tribes,  will  again  receive  their 
country,  and  take  possession  of  Edom 
and  also  Fhilistia.    This  took  place 
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aboat  B.0. 125,  under  John  Hyroanus. 
The  similarity  of  a  portion  of  Jere- 
miah's prophecy  with  that  of  Obadiah, 
is  strikine.  (Jer.  zlix.  7 — 16;  com- 
pare Obad.  verses  1—^.)  The  style  of 
Obadiah  shines  with  various  beauties, 
yet  it  does  not  equal  that  of  the  more 
ancient  prophets.  2.  The  principal 
officer  in  Ahab's  household,  by  whose 
interposition  one  hundred  of  Che  Lord's 
prophets  were  preserred,  in  a  caTe, 
from  the  murderous  persecution  raised 
by  Jesebel,  and  stipplied  with  food 
during  the  famine.  (1  Kings  xviii.  8— 
16.)  He  is  also  ciJled  *'  Obadiahu." 
(1  kings  xviii.  8,  margin.)  8.  A  de- 
scendant of  David.  (1  Chron.  iii.  21.) 
4.  A  descendant  of  Issachar.  (1  Chron. 
vii.  8.)  5.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin. 
(1  Chron.  viu.  88 :  ix.  44.)  6.  Two 
of  the  Levites.  (1  Chron.  ix.  16; 
2  Chron.  xxxiv.  12.)  7.  One  of  David's 
distinguished  captains.  (1  Chron.  xii. 
9.)  8.  A  descendant  of  Zebulun.  (1 
Chron.  xxvii.  19.)  9.  One  of  king 
Jehoshaphat's  nobles.  (2  Chron.  zvii. 
7.)  10.  One  of  the  priests.  (Neh.  x. 
5.3  11*  One  who  returned  from  the 
exile.    (Ezra  viii  9.) 

OB  AL  ^stripped.  A  son  of  Joktan, 
and  founder  of  an  Arabian  tribe;  per- 
haps the  Ahalitea  or  Avaiites,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa,  near  the  Straits 
of  Babel-Mandeb.  (Gen.  x.  28.)  Obal 
is  written  '*  Ebal,"  in  the  Samaritan, 
and  in  1  Chron.  i.  22. 

OBEDsserrta^.  1.  The  son  of  Boas 
and  Ruth,  and  father  of  Jesse.  (Ruth 
iv.  17—22 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  12;  Matt.  i.  5; 
Luke  ui.  82.)  2.  One  of  David's  dis- 
tinguished captains.  (1  Chron.  xi  47.) 
8.  A  descendant  of  Judah.  (I  Chron. 
ii.  87, 88.)  4.  A  grandson  of  Obededom. 
(1  Chron.  xxvi.  7.)  5.  The  father  of 
Azariah.    (2  Chron.  xxiii.  1^ 

OB£D-£DOM=servi}io  JEdom.  1. 
A  Qittite  who  lived  in  David's  time, 
and  at  whose  house  the  ark  was  de- 

Sosited  after  the  death  of  Uzzah.  The 
divine  blessing  which  rested  on  the 
house  of  Obed-edom  for  the  ark's  sake, 
encouraged  David  to  remove  it  to 
Jerusalem.  (2  Sam.  vi.  10—12;  1 
Chron.  xiii.  18, 14.)  Obed-edom  and 
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his  sons  were  appointed  keepers  of  the 
doors  of  the  sanctuary.  (1  Chron.  xt. 
18,  24 ;  xvi.  88.)  2.  Two  of  the  Le- 
vites. (1  Chron.  xv.  21;  xvi.  88; 
xxvL  4,  8, 15 ;  2  Chron.  xxv.  24.) 

OBEDIENCE.  By  the  obedience 
of  Christ,  we  understand  the  entire 
work  of  the  Redeemer— Including  what 
some  writers  call  His  active  and  /xis- 
nve  obedience  or  righteousness — ^in 
which  He  voluntarilv  subjected  Him- 
self to  the  Divine  law,  and  did  not 
decline  to  do  anything,  either  in  the 
way  of  action  or  suffering,  which  was 
necessary  to  be  done  or  suffared^  in 
order  that  the  salvation  of  men  might 
be  accomplished.  Bv  His  obedience, 
even  unto  death.  He  has  not  only 
magnified  the  law,  but  secured  the 
happiness  of  all  who  exercise  faith  in 
Him ;  just  as  all  men  were  rendered 
miserable  by  the  disobedience  of  Adam, 
inasmuch  as  all  have  sinned.  (Rom.  viii. 
1—4.)  Tlie/)er/ee<  obedience  or  right- 
eousness of  the  Saviour  stands  inti- 
mately connected  with  His  mediatorial 
work;  and  is  founded  in  U^e  dignity 
of  His  person — being  Grod  and  man— 
which  gave  effect  to  all  He  did  and 
tuffered,  (Phil.  ii.  8;  Heb.  ii.  10;  v. 
8,  9;  X.  9, 10;  Matt.  iu.  15;  Gal.  tr. 
4,  5.)  And  that  Christ  has  suffered 
in  the  room  and  stead  of  sinners;  that 
His  obedience  unto  death  is  a  moral 
equivalent  for  the  sin  of  the  world: 
and  that  His  entire  work  is  considered 
a  good  and  glorious  reason  for  the 
exercise  of  pardoning  mercy  and  gra- 
cious reception  to  the  Divine  favour, 
is,  indeed,  the  fundamental  truth  of 
the  gospel  scheme  of  salvation.  Yet 
the  obedience  of  Christ  unto  death  has 
not  in  any  measure  abated  from  tho 
claims  of  the  law  as  a  rule  of  moral 
action;  it  has  rather  shown  that  the 
law  may  be  fully  obeyed  in  our  nature; 
and  that  we  are,  therefore,  deserving  or 
its  penalty  when  we  disobey  it.  Yet 
when  we  have  transgressed  it,  the  way 
is  now  open  for  pardon  and  peace,  in 
case  of  penitence  and  faith ;  inasmuch 
as  all  hope  for  us  on  the  ground  of  legal 
merit  is  for  ever  excluded,  after  one 
transgression. — See  Ixpute. 
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OBlL=^chi^oftheeameU,  Anlsh- 
mRelite,  vtho  had  charge  of  the  camels 
of  DaTid.    (1  Chron.  xzvii.  80.) 

OBLATION.— 43ee  OrFSBiNaB. 

OBOTH=6o/^fe»,  or  water-Bkins.  A 
Btation  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  desert, 
on  the  eastern  skirts  of  Edom.  (Nam. 
xxi.  10, 11 ;  zxxiii.  43,  44.) 

OCHIM.— See  Owl. 

OCKAN ^afflicted.  The  father  of 
Faeiel.  (Nnm.  i.  13;  ii.  27;  vii.  72, 73.) 

ODEDssrecft'w.  1.  The  father  of 
the  prophet  Asariah.  (2  Chron.  zv. 
1—4.)  In  vfiTffs  8,  by  a  mistake  of  the 
copyists,  '*  Oded''  is  read,  instead  of 
**  Asariah."  2.  A  prophet  who  per- 
suaded the  Israelites  to  return  to  tneir 
own  conntiT  the  captires  of  Judah, 
which  they  had  taken  in  the  war.  (2 
Chron.  xxviii.  9—16.) 

OFFENCE.  The  Greek  word 
siandahn  rendered  "offence,"  desig- 
nates any  thing  one  strikes  or  stwnbks 
against,  a  cause  of  falUng ;  hence 
morally,  that  which  gives  occasion,  or 
is  likely  to  canse,  ns  to  sin.  Thns,  in 
Matt.  T.  29,  the  right  eye  which  woald 
allure  to  sin,  is  said  to  offend ;  so  in 
Matt.  xTi.  23  J  XTiiL  7 — 9,  causes  of 
sin  and  suffering  are  called  offences. 
Our  Sayiour  is  called  **  a  stumbling 
stone  and  rock  of  offence ;"  the  Jews 
were  offended  with  the  Messiah  as  He 
appeared  among  them ;  they  stumbled 
at  Mis  character  and  claims,  and  were 
disobedient.  (Isa.  viu.  14 ;  Luke  ii. 
34;  Rom.  ix.  32,  38.)  The  ''one 
offence,"  designates  the  first  trans- 
gression.   (Bom.  y.  15, 17, 18,  20.) 

OFFERINGS.  The  general  riew 
with  which  the  Tarious  offerings  or 
sacrifices  were  presented,  by  the  He- 
brews, was  either  to  express  gratitude 
to  Gh)d,  for  f ayours  received,  or  to  make 
expiation  for  sins  committed.  The  place, 
in  which  slone  the  oblations  could  be 
legally  presented,  was  the  front  court 
of  the  national  sanctuary ;  (Lev.  xvii. 
1 — ^9;  Deut.  xii.  5—7;  1  kings  vili. 
29 ;  2  Chron.  vii.  12 ;  Ps.  Ixxvm.  67, 
69 ;)  though  in  some  instances  sacri- 
fices were  offered  elsewhere,  without 
any  reprehension.  (Judg.  ii.  5;  1 
Sam.  viii.l7;  ix.  12  1  Kings  xviii. 
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19—88.)  In  the  performance  of  the 
sacrifice,  the  person  whose  property  it 
wai^  he  being  himself  first  legally 
purified,  broup^ht  the  animal— which 
was  to  be  without  blemish-^to  the 
altar,  at  the  same  time  turned  himself 
so  as  to  have  his  face  towards  the 
door  of  the  sanctuary,  and  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  head  of  the  animal; 
the  last  act  to  signify,  that  the  ponish- 
ment  due  to  him  should  fall  upon  the 
victim.  (Dent.  xxiiL  18 ;  Mai.  i.  7,  8 ; 
1  Sam.  xvi.  5 ;  Ex.  xix.  14 ;  Lev.  L  4 ; 
ii.  8,  4;  iii.  1,  2;  iv.  33;  xviL  4.) 
Then  he  slew  it,  which,  however,  the 
priest  might  also  do,  and  in  later  times 
actually  did.  (Lev.  i.  5;  2  Chron. 
xxix.  24 ;  Ezra  vi  24.)  In  the  act  of 
slaying,  the  priest  received  the  blood 
in  brasen  bowls,  and  sprinkled  or 
poured  it  near  the  different  offerings^ 
set  apart  from  them.  The  offerer 
then  took  the  skin  of  the  victim, 
and  cut  it  into  pieces.  (Lev.  i  6; 
compare  2  Chron  xxix.  34.)  The  burn- 
ing of  the  propte  parts  of  the  sacrifice, 
as  the  omentum,  the  fat  covering  the 
intestines,  the  kidneys,  the  lobes  of 
the  liver,  and  in  sheep,  the  fat  of  the 
tail,  was  attended  to  by  the  priest. 

The  Thank'  Offering^  consisted  in  the 
presentation  of  a  bull,  sheep,  or  goat 
of  either  sex ;  which  was  brought  and 
slain  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar. 
The  pieces  of  fat  only  were  burned. 
The  breast  and  shoulder,  the  former 
of  which  the  offerer  was  to  heave  and 
the  latter  to  wave,  belonged  to  the 

Eriest.  The  heaving  and  the  waving— 
ence  called  "an  heave-offering,"  and 
"a  wave-offering"  —  were  numifest 
symbols  of  presentation  to  Jehovah, 
the  Lord  of  neaven  and  of  the  whole 
earth.  (Ex.  xxix.  24 — 28;  Lev.  ix. 
21 ;  Num.  xxxL  52.)  The  rest  was 
applied  to  the  use  of  a  sacrificial  feast. 
(Ps.  cxvUi.  27 ;  1  Cor.  x.  18.)  This 
offering  was  presented  on  account  of  a 
particmar  blessing  received  from  Je- 
hovah, hence  called  "a  sacrifice  of 
thanks-giving;"  (Ps.  cxvL  17;)  also 
"  a  peace-offering ;"  (Lev.  iiL  1—11 ;) 
— auo  in  connection  with  the  Passover, 
as  the  khag  or  festive  thank-offering  ^ 
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TLev.  Tii.  16—18;) — or  on  the  satia- 
taction  of  a  tow  ;  (Kum.  yi.  14 ;  Lev. 
yiL  16 ;)— or  merely  from  the  general 
feeling  of  piona  inclination,  in  which 
case  it  was  called  *'a  free-will-offer- 
ing ;"  (Dent.  xii.  17  ;)---al80  *'a  Tolnn- 
tary-offerlng."  (Ley.Tii«16.)  The  meat- 
offerings were  united  with  "thank- 
offerings,*'  consisting  of  unleaTened 
cakes  mingled  with  oil,  and  a  leavened 
loaf,  whicSi  went  to  the  priest.  The 
^'drink-offerings,''  consisting  of  wine 
poured  out  all  round  the  Mtar  were 
also  an  addition  to  the  thank-offering 
made  by  fire.  ^Num.  xr.  6—10;  xzviii. 
7 — 14 ;  Lev.  ii.  1 ;  iii.  1 ;  vii.  11^^ ; 
idv.  10^21.)  Among  thank-off erines, 
in  the  most  extensive  sense,  might  be 
reckoned  the  presentation  of  the  first 
bom;  (Ex.  xiii.  12 — 18;^ — ^the  first 
fruits,  including  the  fruit  of  all  manner 
of  trees,  honey,  oil,  and  also  of  the 
wine ;  (Lev.xxiii.  10—18 ;  Num.  xviii. 
«12 ;  1  Chron.  ix.  29 ;  Neh.  x.  87 ;  2 
Chron.  xxxii.  5;)  and  the  second 
tithe.  (Dent.  xiL  17,  18;  xiv.  28.) 
Leaven  and  honey  were  excluded  from 
all  offerings  made  by  fire;  (Lev.  ii. 
11 ;)  and  salt  was  required  in  all. 
(Lev.  ii.  18 ;  Mark  ix.  49 ;  Col.  iv.  6.) 
8o  also  the  Hebrews  were  forbidden 
to  offer  anything  vile  and  contemptible. 
(Dent,  xxiii.  18 ;  MaL  L  7,  8.) 

The  Burnt' Offering  was  a  free- will- 
offering,  which  consisted  in  the  immo- 
lation of  a  male  animal  victim,  which 
was  sometimes  a  bull  of  three  years 
old,  sometimes  a  sheep  or  goat  of  one 
year  old,  more  rarely  a  voung  dove  or 
turtlc'-dove.  In  "  a  whole  burnt-offer- 
ing" the  victim  was  entirely  consumed 
in  the  fire;  but  in  some  burnt-offerings, 
only  parts  of  the  victim  were  so  con- 
sumed. (Gen.  xxii.  18 ;  Job  i.  5 ;  1 
Sam.  vi  14 ;  Ps.  U.  17—19 ;  Luke  U. 
24.)  The  sacrifice  was  slain  on  the 
north  side  of  the  altar,  and  deprived 
of  the  skin ;  the  skin  belonged  to  the 
priests,  and  was  cut  up  into  proper 
pieces  by  the  offerer  himself.  (Lev. 
viL  8.)  All  the  parts  of  the  victim 
were  laid  separately  upon  the  fire.  Of 
doves,  the  priest  was  to  nip  off  the 
head  with  his  finger-nails,  squeeze  out 
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the  blood  on  the  edge  of  the  altar, 
pluck  off  the  feathers  and  throw  them 
with  the  crop  into  the  ash-pit,  divide 
it  down  to  the  wings,  and  wen  com- 
pletely bum  it.  (Lev.  i.  1 — ^17;  yu 
1—6.)  The  design  of  the  burnt  offer- 
ings  was  to  make  atonement  with  God 
for  sins  committed,  in  general.  They 
were  presented  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  nation,  every  morning  and  even- 
ing; also  in  connexion  with  a  tin- 
offering  on  the  great  day  of  atone- 
ment, also  on  the  other  principal  an- 
nuid  festivids ;  (Lev.  i.  4 ;  xvi.  8 ;  Ex. 
xxix  88—42;  Num.  vii.  15—17;  viiL 
12 — ^28;) — ^in  the  solemnities  of  con- 
secration to  office ;  (Lev.  viii.  18 — 29 ; 
ix.  2—4 ;  Num.  viii.  8  i) — and  also  by 
private  persons,  in  order  to  be  freed 
from  Levitical  uncleaness;- by  women 
after  child-bearing;  (Lev.  xii.  6 — 8;) 
— ^by  lepers  when  cured;  (Lev.  xiv. 
21,  81 ;)— by  Nazarite%  when  they  had 
touched  a  dead  body ;  (Num.  vi.  11— 
14 ;)— and  by  those  who  were  person- 
ally unclean.  (Lev.  xv.  1 — 15.)  Per- 
sons who  brought  only  two  doves  for 
a  sin-offering,  were  obliged  to  make, 
one  of  them  a  burnt-offering.  (Lev. 
V.  10.)  Hecatombs  of  burnt-offerings 
are  occasionally  mentioned.  (Ezra  vi. 
17;   1  Chion.   xxix.  21     2  Chron. 

xxix.  820 

The  Trespass' Offering  was  offered 
for  individuals  only,  and  chiefiy  for 
such  transgressions  as  were  not  punish- 
able by  the  laws  of  the  State.  (Lev. 
vii.  19.)  The  victim  sacrificed  was 
different  on  different  occasions.  A 
trespass-offerinjt  was  brought  when  a 
person  did  not  inform  of  a  crime  com- 
mitted by  another ;  (Lev.  v.  1  j) — ^when 
a  person  had  touched  any  unclean 
object,  and  had  omitted  the  sacrifice 
of  purification;  (Lev.  v.  2,  3;)— when 
a  person  had,  through  forgetfulness^ 
neglected  to  fulfil  his  rash  vow.  In 
each  of  these  cases  the  offering  was  a 
ewe  or  a  she-goat ;  or,  if  the  sacrificer 
were  ooor,  it  might  consist  of  doves  or 
fine  flour,  without  oil  and  incense, 
(Lev.  V.  4—18.)  When  a  person  had, 
through  mistake,  applied  to  a  common 
purpose,  anything   which   had  been 
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consecrated  to  a  holj  use ;  (Lev.  t.  10, 
16;  xxii.  14;)— or  had  in  anj  wi^ 
Tiolated  an  engagement,  or  denied 
stolen  property,  or  concealed  anj  lost 
thing  which  he  had  fonnd.  In  these 
cases,  the  offering  was  a  ram ;  and  the 
restoration  of  the  alienated  property, 
with  one-fifth  of  the  ralae ;  in  the  for- 
mer case,  to  the  priest;  in  the  latter,  to 
the  owner  or  his  heirs.  (Lev.  vi.  2 — 7.) 
When  any  person  held  through  ignor- 
ance,  done  something  forbidden,  the 
Tictimwas  aram.  (Lev.y.  17, 18.)  When 
a  man  had  a  criminal  connexion  with  a 
betrothed  female  slave ;  (Lev.  xix.  20— 
23 ;)— or  had,  in  later  times,  contract- 
ed an  idolatrous  marriage,  the  victim 
wai  a  ram.  (Ezra  x.  19.)  So  also,  a 
Kazarite,  who  had  contracted  defile- 
ment by  touching  a  dead  body ;  fNum. 
vi.  9 — 12  ;)^and  a  leper  who  haa  been 
healed,  were  to  bring  a  lamb  for  a 
trespass  offering.  (Lev.  xiv.  12,  24.) 
In  this  offering  the  victim  was  slain 
on  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  the 
blood  sprinkled  round  it,  and  the  pieces 
of  fat  burned  upon  it. 

The  Sin- Offerings  were  offered  oc- 
casionally for  individuals,  but  gener- 
ally for  the  congregation.  A  sin- 
offering  was  offered  on  the  great  day 
of  atonement,  for  the  high  priest  and 
the  nation.  (Lev.  xvi.  1—^;  xxilL 
26—32;  Num.  xxix.  7—11.)  When 
the  high  priest  had  committed  an  of- 
fence, and  thereby  had  broaght  cuilt 
upon  the  whole  nation,  he  laid  his 
hand  on  the  head  of  a  young  bull, 
and  acknowledged  his  sin;  then  he 
slew  the  animal  on  the  north  side  of 
the  altar,  sprinkled  the  blood,  and 
burned  the  fat  and  the  abdominal  pieces 
upon  the  altar ;  all  the  rest  was  burned 
without  the  f^ates  of  the  citv.  (Lev. 
iv.  2 — 12.)  When  the  whole  nation 
had  committed  an  offence,  through 
ignorance,  and  afterwards  repent^, 
the  same  offering  was  made  as  in  the 
preceding  case.  (Lev.  iv.  18 — ^21.) 
When  a  magistrate  committed  an  of- 
fence throuffh  error,  the  sacrifice  was 
a  kid ;  the  fat  pieces  only  came  to  the 
altar;  the  rest  fell  to  the  priest  (Lev. 
iv.  22—26.)  Wlien  a  person  sinned 
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through  ignorance,  the  sacrifice  was  m 
a  ewe,  or  a  female  kid.  (Lev.  iv.  27 — 
85.)  When  a  woman  was  purified  from 
hssmorrhage,  or,  after  child-birth; 
(Lev.  XV.  25—80;  xii.  6 — 8 ;)— when  a 
man  was  personally  unclean;  (Lev. 
XV.  2, 14, 15 ;  comp.  xiv.  21,  22 ;)— or 
a  Nasarite  had  touched  a  coipse,  or  the 
time  of  his  vow  was  completed;  (Num. 
vi  10 — 14 ;) — or  on  the  purification  of 
a  leper;  the  victim  in  these  cases  was 
usually  a  sheep  or  a  dove.  (Lev.  xiv. 
19—^1.)  On  the  consecration  of  a  priest, 
or  Levite,  the  victim  was  an  ox  or  a 
goat  (Ex.  xxix.  1—14 ;  Lev.  ix.  28 ; 
Num.  viii.  8— 12.)— See  Saorificb. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  expiatory  sa- 
crifices were  symbolical  representa- 
tions of  the  great  work,  for  the  effect- 
ing of  which  the  Messiah  was  promised 
to  fallen  man.  (Ps.  xL  6,  8 ;  Heb.  x. 
5,  10 ;  viii.  8 ;  Ir.  14,  26,  28.)  As  it 
was  the  desi^  of  the  Mosaic  law  to 
remind  the  Hebrews  that  they  were 
guilty  of  sin  and  liable  to  death,  so 
every  sacrifice  was  a  memorial  of  this 
mournful  truth,  as  well  as  a  type  of  the 
work  of  our  Bedeemer.  When  a  He* 
brew  had  committed  a  trespass  agiunst 
the  Divine  law,  providing  the  trespass 
was  such  as  admitted  an  expiation,  he 
had  to  offer  the  requisite  sacrifices  be- 
fore he  could  be  restored  to  his  dnl 
privileges.  With  this  a  mere  worldly- 
minded  Hebrew  was  content;  but,  as 
no  mere  animal  sacrifice  coidd  make 
atonement  for  sin,  to  the  sincere  be- 
liever the  sacrifice  was  only  the  symbol 
and  type  of  something  spiritual.  It 
reminded  him  that  his  sins  had  not 
only  excluded  him  from  the  Divine 
favour,  but  that  he  deserved  death 
and  subsequent  M^ny;  it  directed 
him  to  the  need  ot  a  sacrifice  for  sin 
ere  Qod  would  forffive  his  transgres- 
sion ;  and  it  assured  him,  that  just  as 
by  sacrifice  &e  had  been  restored  to 
his  civil  and  political  rights;  so  by 
faith  in  the  great  sacrifice  for  sin  on 
the  part  of  the  Lamb  of  Ood,  might  he 
be  restored  to  the  Divine  favour,  and 
to  a  place  in  that  spiritual  kingdom  of 
which  the  Hebrew  nation  was  the  type. 

OFFICER.    This  term  represents 
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any  class  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
public  service,  whether  military  or 
civil;  and  occurs  as  the  translation 
of  several  Hebrew  words.  Saris,  an 
'^  officer,"  margin,  properly  an  eunuch, 
applied  to  the  *' captain'*  or  *' chief 
marshal  of  the  guard."  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
36,  margin ;  xxxiz.  1 ;)  auo  to  the  chief 
butler  and  baker.  (Gen.xl.2.)  ^laiter, 
properly  a  writer,  is  used  of  the  He- 
brew Officers  appointed  over  the  Egyp- 
tian nogeaim  or  taskmasters ;  (Ex.  v.  6, 
14,  margin ;)  of  the  officers  appointed 
along  with  the  elders  to  administer 
public  affairs;  (Num.  xi.  16;  Deut.  xx. 
5,  8 ;}  and  of  magistrates.  (Dent*  xvi. 
18.)  Nitztxab,  a  director,  officer.  (1 
Kings  iv.  5,  7 ;  t.  16.)  Bab,  an  officer, 
director  of  the  house.  (Est.  i.  8.)  Pakid, 
an  officer,  overseer.  (Gen.  xli.  34  ;  2 
Ohron.  xxiv.  11  maroin.)  The  Greek 
word  uperete$,  rendered  '^officer," 
denotes  one  who  renders  service, 
speciallY  one  whose  duty  it  was  to  ap- 
prehend offenders.  (Matt.  v.  26 ;  John 
vii.  32,  46 ;  xviii.  3 ;  Acts  v.  22.)  The 
vrordprtiktor  designated  the  officer  who 
exacted  the  legal  penalty  appointed  by 
the  judge.  (Luke  xii.  68.) 

OG=zlong'necke(i,  gigantic*  An  Am- 
oritish  king  of  Bashan,  famous  for  his 
gigantic  stature.  He  was  defeated  by 
the  Hebrews  under  Moses,  and  his 
country  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh.  (Num.  xxi.  33 ;  xxxii.  33; 
Deut.  i.  4;  iii.  3;  iv.  47;  xxxi.  4; 
Josh.  xiii.  80.)  His  bedstead  of  iron, 
or  perhaps  sarcophagus  of  black  basalt, 
wmch  was  fifteen  feet  nine  inches  in 
length,  and  seven  feet  in  width,  was 
long  preserved  as  a  memorial.  (Deut. 
iii.  11 ;  Josh.  xiii.  12.^ 

OHAD=icat<ed  A  son  of  Simeon. 
(Gen.  xlvi.  10.) 

OH£L=a  tent,  A  son  of  Zerub- 
babel.  (1  Chron.  iii.  20.) 

OIL.  The  Hebrews  used  olive  oil 
for  evexy  culinary  purpose  in  which 
butter  and  animal  fat  is  serviceable 
with  us.  So  throughout  western  Asia 
at  the  present  time,  oil  is  preferred  to 
butter,  as  it  is  not  so  liable  to  spoiL 
(Deut.  xxxii  18 ;  Job  xxiv.  11 ;  Ezek. 
xvi.  13.)  In  some  of  the  Hebrew 
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thank-offerings  oil  was  taken  with  the 
meat-offering.  (Lev.  v.  11;  vii.  12; 
Num.  T.  16;  vi.  16;  Ex.  xxix.  40.) 
Oil  was  used  for  anointing  the  head 
and  the  body ;  and  in  the  preparation 
of  ointments.  (Ex.  xxx.  24 ;  2  Sam. 
xiv.  2;  Ps.  xxiii.  6;  xcii.  10;  civ.  16; 
Prov.  xxL  17;  Luke  vii.  46.^  The  ap- 
plication of  oU  for  medicinal  purposes 
prevailed  in  the  earliest  periods.  (Isa. 
i.  6;  Hos.  xii.  1;  Mark  vi.  13;  James 
V.  14, 16.)  Olive  oil  was  extensively 
used  for  the  lamps  in  the  tabernacle. 
(Ex.  xxvii.  20.^  The  use  of  oil  is 
significant  of  gladness;  (Ps.  cxli.  6; 
Isa.  Ixi.  3;)  and  the  omission  of  it  be- 
tokened sorrow.  (2  Sam.  xiv.  .  2  ; 
Matt.  vL  17.)  Oil  was  also  the  symbol 
of  abundance  and  festivity.  (Dent, 
xxviii.  40;  Ezek.  xxvii.  17.)  The 
anointing  with  oil  was  symbolical  of 
the  unction  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  (Ps. 
xiv.  7;  Zech.  iv.  14;  Isa.  Ixi.  1;  I 
John  a.  20.) 

OIL-TREE.— See  Olzvs-Tbbe. 

OINTMENT.  Ointments  were  in 
constant  use  among  the  Orientals  as 
the  means  of  cleanliness ;  and  to  give 
a  grateful  odour  these  ointments  were 
mixed  up  with  the  richest  perfumes. 
Among  tne  Hebrews  '*the  oil  of  holy 
ointment"  was  carefully  prepared  ac- 
cording to  the  divine  prescription.  (Ex 
xxx.  23-26.)  Ointments  were  used  in 
medical  treatment;  (Isa.  i.  6;)  and  to 
anoint  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  (Matt, 
xxvi.  12;  Mark  xiv.  6, 12.)  Unguents 
were  very  much  used  among  the 
Egyptians.  In  the  British  Museum 
may  be  seen  numerous  elegant  speci- 
mens of  ancient  Egyptian  vases,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  held  unguents, 
perfumes,  etc.,  for  the  toilet ;  indeed, 
some  of  them  still  retain  their  odour. 
Dr.  Ure  examined  the  ointment  still 
preserved  in  an  ancient  Egyptian  vase 
at  Alnwick  Castle.  He  says,  **In  con- 
sistence, this  unguent  is  intermediate 
between  tallow  and  hog's  lard.  It 
has  an  orange-yellow  colour.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  0*991  ;  and  this 
density  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  rosin.  It  gives  a  greasy 
stain  on  paper,  not  removable  by  heat. 
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It  is  solnble  in  hot  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  in  hot  aleohol,  bat  it  preeipitates 
from  the  Utter  in  the  eold.  From 
theK  retnltf  I  am  of  opinion  that  it 
la  of  the  nature  of  a  fixed  fa^  which 
may  hare  been  flaronred  with  an  ea- 
ienoe  or  Tolatile  0|} ;  but  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  claM  of  stearopterieii 
like  otto  of  rosea,  or  the  preeioos 
Orientsl  perf omes."  Undoubtedly,  the 
Hebrews,  while  in  Egrpt,  acquired 
the  art  of  preparing  perfumes   and 

$recioas  ointments.  (£x.xzx.23 — 88.) 
*he  term  anamcBi,  which  does  not 
occur  in  the  receired  text  of  Bex.  xriii. 
IS,  denotes  an  odourons  unguent,  which 
was  pressed  from  the  berrjr  of  a  shrub, 
and  chiefly  used  for  the  hair.— See 
AyoDmorG,  and  Pkbfdms. 
OLD  TESTAMENT^— See  Scup- 

Tunns.       

OLIVE-TREE.  The  Hebrew  word 
xait,  designates  the  olire-tree^  olea 
EuropeOf  which  is  rery  common  in 
Palestine,  and  the  countries  around 
the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is  still, 
as  ancienUy,  an  object  of  special  cul- 
ture in  extensiTe  plantations  or  ^'olire 
yards."  (Gen.  TiiL  11;  Dent.  vi.  11 ; 
▼iii.  8;  xxxtiL  24;  1  Chron.  xxvL 
28 ;  2  Chron.  ii.  10 ;  2  Kings  XTiu.  82.) 
It  rardy  attains  any  great  size,  but  two 
or  three  stems  frequently  rise  from  the 
same  root,  and  reach  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  hish ;  the  branches  also  are 
numerous  and  widely  extended.  The 
leares  are  in  pain,  and  about  two  and 
a  half  inches  in  lensth,  lanceolate  in 
shape,  and  are  not  deciduous  in  win* 
ter.  In  June  the  olire-tree  puts  forth 
white  flowers,  which  grow  in  small 
bunches  between  the  leares.  To  the 
flower  succeeds  the  fruit  in  the  form 
of  an  oblong  roundish  berry,  which 
is  at  first  green,  becomes  piue  as  it 
ripens,  and  when  ijuite  ripe  is  of  a 
purple  black.  It  ripens  from  Sep- 
temher  to  October.  The  oil  is  drawn, 
not  from  the  seed  kernel,  as  with 
most  other  vegetable  oils,  but  from 
the  plump  fleshy  part  of  the  fruit. 
The  wood  is  solidi  and  yellowish,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  box,  but  softer, 
with  dark-grey  coloured  Teins.  Dr. 
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Wild  describes  the  laivest  of  the  oUi 
olire-trees^  in  the  garden  of  Gethse- 
mane,  as  being  twenty-four  feet  in 
girth  above  the  roots,  though  its  top- 
mast brench  is  not  thir^  feet  from 
the  ground.  As  the  onve-tree  is 
always  green,  it  was  employed  as  a 
symbol  of  nninterrupted  prosperity; 
(Fs.  Iti.  8 ;  Jer.  xi.  16;)  and  abundant 
fmitfnlness.  (Jndg.  ix.  8,  9;  Ps. 
cxzviii.  8 ;  Hos.  xiv.  6 ;  Zecli.  iv.  8, 
11,  14 ;  Bom.  xL  17 ;  Bev.  xi.  4.) 
The  fruit  of  the  olive-tree  is  some- 
times plucked  in  its  green  unripe  states 
and  nreserved  in  pickle,  or  a  solution 
of  salt,  and  exported.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  the  fruit  is  valuable 
on  account  of  the  oil  it  produces,  which 
is  expressed  from  it  in  various  wavs. 
(Job.  xxiv.  11 ;  Mic  vi.  15.)  The  best 
oil  was  that  which  came  from  the 
fruit,  by  being  beaten,  or  with  veiy 
light  pressure.  This  was  termed 
"pure  olive  (m1  beaten..''  (Ex.  xxviL 
20.)  The  flrst  expression  of  the  oil 
was  better  than  the  second,  and  the 
second  than  the  third.  Bipe  olives 
yielded  oil  of  a  less  valuable  kind. 
The  worst  sort  is  much  used  in  making 
soap.  The  oil  was  one  of  the  pro- 
ductions the  Hebrews  carried  to  the 
markets  of  Tyre.  (Ezek.  xxviiL  17.) 
The  Hebrew  words  Atz-s&eaiea,  ren- 
dered "  pine  branches ; "  (Neh.  viii.  15 ;) 
«  olive  trees,"  margin,  **  trees  of  oil  ;*' 
I  Kings  vi  23;)  and  ** oil-tree;" 
Isa.  xli.  19 ;)  property  signify  oi/-(ree. 
)y  this  designation  is  probably  in- 
tended the  agrielttioiy  (Bom.  xL  17,) 
1.6.,  the  oleaster  or  oUa  Ewropea,  in  a 
wild  state,  the  *'wild  olive,"  which 
was  grafted  upon  the  cultivated  olive- 
tree.  The  oil  of  the  oleaster  is  chiefly 
used  as  a  healing  ointment.  The 
wood  was  used  for  making  the  cheru- 
bim in  the  temple,  and  for  doors  and 
posts  ''for  the  entering  of  the  orade." 
(1  Kings  vL  28-^88.) 

OLIVES,  MODOT  OF.  This 
mountain,  also  called  ''Olivet;  (2 
Bam.  XV.  SO ;  Acts  i.  12,)  and  by  the 
Arebs,  Jebel-ei'Tur^  lies  on  the  east 
of  Jerusalem,  from  which  it  is  separ- 
ated only  by  the  narrow  valley  of 
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Jeboifaaplut. ,  (Zech.  xiv.  1.)  It  ii 
not  aoTDUcb  »  'moniit'  u  a  kind  of 
long  ridge,  of  rather  more  tlum  a  mile 
ia  lenf^tb.  It  is  dsdiiUt  said  to  have 
three  sammita;  the  middle  and  appar- 
entlj  the  highest  of  which  ia  directly 
opposite  the  city,  bariog  an  elcTstion, 
M  given  by  Van  de  Velde,  of  2,72-t 
English  feet  abore  the  level  of  the  lea. 
The  sides  of  the  monntaio  are  Gpiinked 
with  olive-trees,  and  wbeal-Selda. 
From  the  middle  summit  there  ii  a 
commanding  prospect  of  the  Dorthem 
end  and  portion  ol  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
also  of  the  adjacent  conntry,  incliid- 
Ing  a  large  part  of  Che  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  as  well  as  of  the  naked 
dreary  region  lying  between  Jenisa- 


the  castle  of  Kerali,  petcbed  high  np 
in  the  coaotry  of  Moab.  As  Bethany 
was  coDQected  with,  or  a  part  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  the  two  names  are 
nsed  interchangeahly,  and  almost  as 
syaonymooa.  cMatt.  xxi.  17;  uiv. 
8 ;  uri.  80 ;  Mark,  xi.  1— SO ;  siii.  3 ; 
xiv.  2S  i  Lnke  zis.  29 ;  xxi.  87 ;  xxli. 
89 ;  xxiv.  60  ;  John  viii.  1.) 

OLYUPAS=Ae<ivtnff.  ACbristiaik 
at  Bome,  whom  Paul  talntes.  (Bom. 
xvi.  16.) 

OUAR=e/o7uent.  AsonaEElipbax. 
(Oen.  xxxri.  11  ;  1  Cfacon.  L  SS.) 

OMEQA.— See  Alfua. 
'    OHEB.    A  measure  of  tbings  dry, 
equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephab,  or 
6.1  English  pints.    (Ex.  xvi.  1&~^G.) 

OMEI  =  papil  of  Jthoeah.  1,  A 
king  of  Israel,  who  was  general  of  the 
Israelitish  army,    and  was  raised   to 


sided,  and  capcared  it.  The  Israelites 
were  then  divided  into  two  parties,  one 
of  which  bad  made  Tibni  king;  bat 
kfter  a  struggle  of  about  six  yean, 
Umii  preTailM,  and  took  the  throne, 
which  be  dissraced,  from  92S— 917  b.c. 
Omri,  who  i«  called  on  an  AMyrian 
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Btri,  fotinded  Samarii, 

which  thenceforth  became  the  capital 

of  the  ten  tribes.  (1  Eingg  xvi.  16— 
30 ;  Mic.  vi.  G.)  2.  A  descendant  of 
Benjamin.  (1  Cbioa.  vii.  3.)  S.  A 
descendant  of  Judah.  (1  Chron.  ix. 
4.)  i.  A  descendant  of  Itsachar. 
(1  Chron.  xxrii.  18.J 
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l.O'^=Ught,aitAetan.  An  ancient 
and  celebrated  city  of  lower  Egypt  { 
(Gen.  xli.  46,  60  ;)  also  called  "  Beth- 
ahemesh "=(<CTpfB  of  Iht  tun;  (Jer. 
;tliiH8;)  "Heliopolu"=ci(yo/Me«un; 
(Exek.  XXX.  17,  marpn;)  and  by  the 
Arabs  "  Aid  Shemi"=fouiitaia  of  (Ae 
sun.  In  Etck.  xxx.  IT,  On  ii  also 
called  "  Aven"=n<>(Atn^Rejs,  conify, 
deaignatisg  an  idolatrous  city.  In 
Isa.  xix.  IB,  19,  this  city  is  supposed 
to  be  referred  to  under  the  name  of  the 
"city  of  destruction,"  in  tlio  margin 
"Heres"="ofthesnn."  Thecitystood 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Kile,  a  few 
milea  N.N.E.  from  Cairo ;  and  was 
celebrated  for  the  worship  and  tem- 
ple of  the  Ban.  The  priests  of  this  an- 
cient citv  are  represented  by  Eerod- 
otui  a*  tne  moit  learned  among  all  the 
Egyptians.  Joseph  married  the  dangh- 
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tor  of  the  high  priest  of  Oo.  (Gen. 
xlri.  20.)  And  in  this  city  Moses  pro- 
bably receiTed  that  edacation  which 
made  him  "learned  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egytians."  (Acts  vii.  22.) 
According  to  Josephns,  in  after  j^ges, 
and  with  the  consent  of  Ptolemy  I^hi- 
lometer,  king  of  Eg^t,  a  temple  was 
built  here,  or  within  the  district  of 
Heliopolis,  for  the  Jews,  by  Onias, 
the  son  of  the  Jewish  high  priest. 
This  temple,  which  was  in  great  re- 
pute among  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  con- 
tinued for  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
years,  when,  on  account  of  the  rebel- 
lions of  the  Jews,  it  was  shut  up  and 
finally  demolished  by  the  emperor  Ves- 
pasian. The  citT  suffered  greatly  from 
the  inyasion  of  Cambyses;  and  in 
Strabo's  time  it  was  a  mass  of  splen- 
did ruins,  among  which  the  spacious 
halls  of  the  college  were  to  be  seen, 
in  which  Plato,  Eudoxns,  and  other 
Oreek  sages,  had  studied  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians  under  the  direction 
of  the  pnests  of  Heliopolis.  The  site 
of  this  once  famed  city  is  now  marked 
by  low  mounds,  enclosing  a  space 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
length,  by  half  a  mile  in  breadth; 
which  was  once  occupied  partly  by 
houses,  and  partly  by  the  celebrated 
temple  of  the  sun.  This  area  is  now 
m  ploughed  field,  a  garden  of  herbs; 
and  a  solitary  maenincent  obelisk,  of 
red  granite,  made  in  the  reign  of 
Qsirtesen  L,  67  feet  high — a  copy  of 
which  we  giye — which  stiU  rises  in  the 
midst,  is  the  sole  remnant  of  the  for- 
mer splendours  of  the  place. 

3.  Ov=w€alth,  substance,  A  descen- 
dant of  Reuben.    (Num.  xyi.  1.) 

ONAH=s/rofi^,  stout.  1.  A  de- 
scendant of  Seir.  (Gen.  xxxyi.  23; 
1  Chron.  i.  40.)  2.  A  son  of  Jerahmecl. 
(1  Chron.  iL  26.  28.) 

ON  AN =s/ron^,  stout.  The  second 
son  of  Judah,  who  was  siven  in  mar- 
riage to  Tamar,  his  elder  brother's 
widow,  but  was  destroyed  by  the  Lord 
for  the  criminal  manner  in  which  he 
eyaded  compliance  with  the  ancient 
Leyirate  law.  (Gen.  xxxyiii.  8,  9 ; 
xlyi.  12 ;  Num.  xxyi,  19.) 
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ONESIMUS  =i>ro/Ela6/e.  A  ser- 
yant  belonging  to  Philemon  of  Col- 
losse,  who  fled  from  his  master  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  conyerted  nnder 
PauL  The  Apostle  sent  him  back 
with  the  beautiful  Epistle  to  Philemon; 
and  the  master  receiyed  his  seryant  as 
a  brother.    (Col.  iy.  9, 19 ;  Phil.  10.) 

ONESIPHORUS  =  profit'hnnging. 
A  Christian  of  Ephesus,  who  ministered 
to  Paul,  when  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  at 
a  time  when  almost  all  the  rest  of  his 
friends  had  forsaken  him  and  fled.  (2 
Tim.  i.  16—18.)  Onesiphorus  was 
probably  from  home  when  the  Apostle 
sent  the  salutation  to  his  household. 
(2  Tim.  ly.  190 

ONION.  The  Hebrew  word  i«/xa/, 
probably  designates  the  ''onion."  The 
onions  of  Egypt  haye  from  antiquity 
been  far  renowned.  (Num.  xi.  6.') 
Their  large  size  and  exquisite  flayour, 
it  is  said,  differ  from  the  onions  of  our 
own  country,  as  much  as  a  bad  turnip 
differs  in  palatableness  from  a  good 
apple.  As  all  the  common  species  of 
aUivan  grow  in  Palestine,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Hebrews,  in  their  own  land, 
consumed  them  largely. 

ONO =sf rofuv.  A  city  of  Benjamin ; 
(Esra  ii  33 ;  Neh.  yii.  37 ;  xi.  35  ;  1 
Chron.  yiii.  12;)  with  a  yalle;r  or 
plain  of  the  same  name ;  (Neh.  yi.  2 ;) 
perhaps  identical  with  the  *'yalley  of 
craftsmen."  (Neh.  xi.  86.)  The  yil- 
lage  AunOj  with  ruins,  nearly  fiyemUes 
north  of  Lydda  may  mark  the  site  of 
Ono. 

ONTCHA.  The  Hebrew  word  shth- 
heieth,  rendered  **  onycha,"  is  supposed 
to  denote  the  shell  of  a  species  of 
mussel,  the  hhtta  ByxoHtina.  found  in 
the  lakes  of  India;  when  burned  it 
emits  a  musky  odour.  As  one  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  sacred  perfume, 
others,  with  greater  probability,  think 
it  may  haye  been  a  kind  of  gum.  (Ex. 
XXX.  340 

ONYX.  The  Hebrew  word  yaAaibm, 
rendered  **  diamond,"  (Ex.  xxriii.  18 ; 
xxxix.  11;  Ezek.  xxyiii.  18,)  proba- 
bly designates  the  onyx,  a  kind  of 
clialcedony,  which  approaches  the  col* 
our  of  the  flesh  as  it  appears  through 
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the  naiL  The  Hebrew  word  shoham, 
rendered  '^onyz,"  probably  designates 
the  *'  bei7L''---See  Bbbtl. 

OPHELsa  hill,  tumultif.  The  hiH 
on  which  the  Palaoe  of  Solomen  was 
erected.  It  was  Bnzionnded  by  a  high 
wall  with  towers.  (3  Ghron.  xxvii.  S; 
xxxui.  14 ;  Neh.  iu.  26,  27 ;  xi.  21.) 
In  the  margin  of  these  passages,  Ophel 
is  generally  rendered  "the  tower." 
Dr.  Robinson  idenUfies  it  with  the 
ridge  extending  sonth  from  Moriah  to 
Siloam,  between  the  deep  valley  of, 
Jehoshaphat  on  the  east,  and  the  steep, 
bat  shallower  Tyropoeon  on  the  west. 
The  breadth  of  the'  ridge  is  290  feet, 
or  about  96  yards,  from  brow  to  brow. 
It  gradually  slopes  down  2,000  feet  to 
the  Pool  of  Siloam. 

OPHIB= the  tapper  or  diatant  region. 
A  son  of  Joktan,  the  son  of  Eber,  a 

Seat-grandson  of  Shem.  (Gen.  z.  29.) 
is  descendants  are  supposed  to  hare 
given  name  to  **  Ophir,'*  a  celebrated 
region,  abounding  in  gold,  or  perhaps 
furnishing  it  as  an  emporium ;  which 
the  seamen  of  Solomon,  in  company 
with  the  Phenidans,  were  accustomed 
to  visit,  taking  their  departure  from 
the  ports  of  9ie  Elanttic  Oulf,  and 
brio^g  back,  every  three  years,  sold, 
precious  stones,  sandal  wood,  silver, 
ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks.  (1  Sangs 
ix.  28 ;  X.  11,  22 ;  2  Chron.  viil.  18 ; 
ix.  10.)  The  <*  gold  of  Ophir"  is  fre- 
quently mentioned.  (Job  xxii.  24; 
xxviii.  16 ;  Ps.  xlv.  9 ;  Isa.  xiii.  12 ; 
lChron.xxix.4.)  The  word  "Uphas," 
(Jer.  X.  9 ;  Dan.  x.  5,)  and  also  '*Par- 
vaim,"  (2  Chron.  iii.  6,)  mentioned  as 
gold  re^ons,  are  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  Ophir.  As  to  the  geogra- 
phical situation  of  Ophir — the  El-Do' 
rado  of  Solomon^there  is  a  diversity 
of  opinion ;  yet  the  best  interpreters 
hesitate  only  between  three  re^ons — 
Indict,  and  some  part  of  Arcdna,  and 
the  coast  of  Eastern  Africa, 

1.  That  Ophir  is  to  be  sought  in 
India,  was  the  opinion  of  Josephus ; 
(Ant,  viii.  6. 4 ;)  and  certainly,  several 
of  the  articles  of  traffic,  as  ivory  and 
sandal-wood,  are  found  in  India;  also 
the  original  words  for  '*apes"  and 
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*'  peacocks"  are  the  Indian  words  still 
used  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  So  idso, 
the  Seventy  have  everywhere,  except 
in  Gen.  x.  29,  for  *' Ophir"  put  Sophlr, 
the  Egjrptian  name  for  India.  And 
in  India  there  is  a  district  called 
Soupara,  situated  where  is  now  the 
emporium  of  Goa.  Others  identify 
Ophir  with  Malacca. 

2.  Those  who  prefer  Arabia,  observe 
that  Ophir,  in  Gen.  x.  29,  is  enumer- 
ated among  other  regions  inhabited 
by  the  descendants  of  Joktan ;  all  of 
which,  so  far  as  known  to  us,  are  to  be 
sought  in  the  southern  part  of  Arabia; 
although  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Ophir,  even  if  more  remote  and  situated 
in  India,  might  have  been  peopled  by 
colonies  of  the  Joktanidie.  Of  the 
articles  of  traffic  above  mentioned, 
«  gems"  and  **  apes"  are  still  found  in 
Arabia ;  and,  though  no  gold  may  be 
now  found  there,  it  formeny  abounded 
in  that  region.  (Num.  xxxi.  22,  60 ; 
Judg.viii.24^26;Ps.lxxU.15.)  Even 
at  the  present  day  there  exists  a  place 
called  el'  Ophir,  in  the  district  of  Oman, 
a  few  miles  from  the  city  Sohar. 

8.  The  opinion  that  the  gold  region 
was  on  the  coast  of  Eastern  Africa, 
has  been  supported,  not  only  from  the 
name  QpAtr,  whence  it  is  supposed  the 
term  Africa  is  derived ;  but  from  the 
fact  that  Eastern  Africa  was  a  region 
that  produced  gold  in  abundance,  and 
other  articles  enumerated  in  the  com- 
merce of  Solomon.  Sir  R.  L  Mnzchison 
suggests  whether  Ophir  may  not  have 
been  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Limpopo,  which  flows  firom  the  anri- 
ferons  monntains  of  south-eastern 
AfHca,  in  sonUi  lat  21*.  According  to 
this  view,  Solomon's  fleet  coming  down 
the  Bed  Sea,  firom  Eziongeber,  coasted 
^ong  the  shore  of  Aftioa,  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  eame  to  Tar- 
shish,  in  Spain,  and  thence  up  the  Medi- 
terranean to  Joppa ;  thus  making  the 
three  years'  voya^i^  out  and  home. 

Some  distinffuuhed  scholars  suppose 
that  no  particiuar  country  is  designated 
bv  Ophir,  but  that  the  term  is  used^ 
like  tne  word  I%ule  in  the  classics,  to 
denote  some  indefinite,  distant  region, 
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or  a  certain  rmon  of  the  world,  like 
the  East  or  West  Indies.  However, 
so  mnch  is  certain,  that  Tarshish  and 
Ophir — ^whether  the  Utter  were  India, 
Arabia,  or  the  coast  of  Eastern  Africa, 
or  a  general  name  for  the  rich  Sonth — 
were  Uie  two  boundaries  of  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  Hiram  and  Solomon. 

OPHNI= mouZiy.  A  town  of  Ben- 
jamin; (Josh,  xriii.  24;)  probably 
the  same  as  the  ''  Gophna"  of  Jose- 
ph us,  and  the  modem  Tillage  Jufna^ 
or  JifnOf  aboQt  two  and  a  half  miles 
north-west  of  BetheL 

OFHRAH=a/atra,  or  dust.  1.  A 
town  of  llanasseh.  (Judg.  vi.  11; 
▼iiL  27,  82 ;  ix.  5. )  It  is  also  called 
*Beih'hophraht  renaered  the  **honse  of 
Aphrah ;"  where  we  have  a  play  upon 
the  wordOphrahssdnst:  *'In  the  house 
of  the  dust  roll  thyself  in  the  cftisf." 

SBIic.  i.  10.)  2.  A  descendant  of  Jadah. 
1  Chron.  iv.  140—3-  See  Ephraik. 
ORATOR.  The  Hebrew  word  ^• 
hash^  rendered  « orator,"  signifies  toAtt- 
peringftimtterinQ;  the ''eloquent  orator," 
properly  **8kiLfal  in  whispering,"  or 
*' incantotion."  (Isa.  ui.  8.)  The 
Greek  term  rhetor,  rendered  "  orator," 
is  applied  to  Tertullas,  the  advocate  of 
the  Jews  against  Paul.  (Acts.  xxiv.  1.) 
ORACLE.  This  word  is  used  to 
designate  the  Holy  of  Holies,  or  most 
Holy  place,  in  the  temple,  whence  Je- 
hovah announced  His  decisions  to  the 
high  priest  of  the  Hebrews.  (1  Kings 
vi  5, 19,  20,  21, 22, 23;  viu.  6;  2  Sam. 
2vi.  23  ;  2  Chron.  iii.  16  ;  Lev.  xvi.  2, 
17 ;  Heb.  ix.  8,  7,  8,  12,  24,  25.)  So 
also  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  in  the 
breast-plate  of  the  high  priest,  consti- 
tuted a  sacred  oracle,  by  which  the 
Hebrews,  in  difficult  cases,  inquired  of 
Jehovah  and  received  an  oracular 
answer.  (Num.  xxvii.  21 ;  Ex.xxviiL 
30 ;  1  Sam.  xxii  10, 15 ;  xxiiL  6—12.) 
Most  of  the  ancient  nations  had  their 
oracles,  where  their  deities  were  con- 
sulted ;  they  were  also  stealthily  scat- 
tered among  the  Hebrews.  Their  re- 
sponses were  generally  couched  in  dark 
and  ambiguous  terms,  supposed  to  be 
given  by  their  idols,  but  in  reality  by 
theirpriests  or  priestesses.  (Isa.  xli. 
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21— ^;  'xUv.  7;  1  Sam.  zxviu.  3—3.) 
Indeed,  the  supplicants,  who  consulted 
the  oracles,  were  not  allowed  to  entei 
the  sanctuaries  where  the  deceitful 
responses  were  given.  Of  the  ambiguity 
and  equivocation  of  the  oracles,  we 
have  an  instance  in  the  case  of  Crcssus, 
who  consulted  that  at  DelphL  relative 
to  his  intended  war  against  tne  Persians. 
He  was  told  that  **  be  would  destroy  a 
great  empire."  This  he  naturally  in- 
terpreted of  his  overcoming  the  Per- 
sians,thou^h  the  response  wasso  framed 
as  to  admit  of  an  opposite  meaning. 
CroBsus  made  war  against  the  Persians, 
and  was  ruined.  The  same  ambiguity 
occurs  in  the  reply  of  the  pretended 
prophets  of  Baal,  to  Ahab,  king  of 
Israel,  when  he  inquired,  ^  Shall  I  go 
against  Ramoth  GKlead  to  battle,  or 
shall  I  forbear?"  The  reply  was  so 
artfully  constructed  that  it  might  be 
interpreted  either  for  or  against  the 
expedition :  *'  Qo  up,  for  the  Lord  will 
deliver  it — ^Ramoth-Gilead— into  the 
king's— Ahab's— hand ;"  or,  **Qo  up, 
for  the  Lord  will  deliver  it — ^Ramoth- 
Gilead— into  the  king's  hand,"  that  is, 
into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Syria. 
Relying  on  Ais-  ambiguous  reply,  the 
kinp  of  Judah  and  Israel  engaged  the 
Syrians,  and  were  utterly  <Us^mfltt6d. 
(1  Kings  xxii.  6.)  So  abo  when  Saul 
visited  the  oracle  at  Endor,  the  re- 
sponse, delivered  by  the  sorceress  ' 
imitating  Samud  through  the  power 
of  ventriloquism — ^is  quite  in  character 
with  the  ambiguity  and  equivocation 
of  the  heathen  oracles,  as  the  worths 
might  either  be  interpreted,  <<To-mo» 
row  shalt  thou  and  thy  sons  be  with 
me,"  t.e.,  with  the  sorceress  at  Endor; 
or  thus,  *' To-morrow  shalt  thou  and 
thy  sons  be  with  me,"  t.6.,  with  Samuel 
in  the  state  of  the  dead.  (1  Sam.  xxviii. 
7 — 19.)  All  the  heathen  oracles  were 
mere  impostures  and  ''lying  wonders;" 
either  calculated  to  serve  the  avarici- 
ous ends  of  the  heathen  priests,  or  the 
political  views  of  the  princes.  The 
word  **  Oracles"  is  also  used  by  the 
apostles  to  designate  the  sacred  Writ* 
iugs,  which  were  entrusted  to  the 
Hebrew  nation ;  and  the  word  so  used 
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admiralW  ezpresseB  their  bonTictlon 
of  the  DiVine  origin  of  the  Scriptures. 
(Acts Tii.  SS:  Bom. ui. 2 ;  1  Pet. ly.  11.) 
OBCHABD.— See  Gabdbn. 
OBDIKANCEa  This  word  fre- 
quently denotes  the  established  laws, 
rales,  or  appointments  of  Jehovah's 
goremment ;  (Ex.  xviii  20 ;  Ler.  xviii. 
8;  Lnhei.  6Q  sometimes  it  designates 
particular  religions  ceremonies  in  He- 
orew  worship.  (Nnm.  iz.  12, 14;  Eph. 
ii.  15 ;  Col.  li.  20 ;  Heb.  iz.  1, 10.) 

OBDAIN.    The  Greek  word  eheiro- 
taneo,  rendered  "  ordained."   (Acts  ziv. 
28;  2  Tim.iv.28;  Titiii.  16;)  "chosen"; 
(2  Cor.  viii.  19;)  primaril;jr  signifies  to 
Btretch  out  the  hand  as  in  voting,  to 
choote,  to  nominate,  hence  to  eonttitwte, 
to  appoint,  with  or  without  snch  nomi- 
nation. (Acts  X.  41 ;  Job.  Ant.  xuL  2. 2.) 
In  the  ordination  of  a  Christian  minister 
this  nomination  was  accompanied  with 
*'the  laying  on  of  the  hands"  of  an 
aposUe,  or  the  apostles,  or  of  the  pres- 
bytery;  (2  Tim.  i.  6;  1  Tim.  iy.  14;) 
in  later  times  by  the  bishop  of  the 
churdi  or  diocese.    When  the  sons  of 
Levi  were  set  apart  to  the  priestly  func 
tions,  their  consecration  was  accom 
panied  by  the  children  of  Israel  patting 
their  hands  npon  the  Leyites.    (Nam. 
viii.  10.)    Bat  the  cases  so  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  refer 
to  the  eharUnuLta  or  miraculous  gifts, 
imparted  by  the  Holy  Spirit.   This  con- 
ferring mraeiilotu  powert,  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  through  the  epitheteSs  te  eheirdn 
B** laying  on  of  hands,"  belonged  pecu- 
liarly to  the  apostles  as  a  proof  of  their 
apostleship;   but  this  was  a  distinct 
matter  from  the  appointment  of  a  Chris- 
tian teacher  to  his  office.    (Heb.  vi.  2 ; 
Acts  yiii  17, 10 ;  yi.  6, 8;  iil  8;  ix.  17; 

1  Cor.  xii.  4—11;  1  Tim.  iv.  14;  y.  22; 

2  Tim.  i.  6.)  In  the  apointment  of  the 
seven  deacons  at  Jerusalem,  they  were 
chosen,  t.€.,  "elected,"  by  the  diurch, 
and  set  apart  by  prayer;  the  apostles  also 
**laid  their  hands  on  them."  Stephen 
reoeived  power  to  do  "great  wonders 
and  nurades  among  the  people."  (Acts 
vi.  6,  8.)    Here,  nomination  to  office 


oration  by  the  apostles.    The  "lay. 

ing  on  of  hands  "  was  used  by  Moses 

in  the  appointment  of  Joshua  to  be 

his  successor;  (Num.  xxvii.  18 — 23;) 

and     also     by    the    patriarchs    and 

others  in  the  action  of  special  bles- 

sing.     Sometimes    such    benediction 

was  a  land  of  consecration,  and  had 

a  prophetical  importance.    Qen.  xlviii. 

0—20;  xlix.  1—28;  Markx.  16.)   The 

Greeb  word  ietagmenoi,  is  sometimes 

rendered  "  appointed ;"  (Matt,  xxviii. 

16 ;  Acts  xxii.  10;  xxvui.  23  ;)  "set,** 

!.€.,  appointed;  (Luke  vii.  8 ;)  "  deter* 

mined;"   (Acts  xv.  2;)   "ordained,"' 

t.e.,  constituted,  or  arraiwed,     (Bom. 

xiii.  1 .)  It  never  signifies /ore-  ordained, 

or  pre-destinated  by  God's  decree: 

and  the  Gentiles,  who  were  "ordained,*^ 

t.e.,  "disposed"  for  eternal  life,  are 

not  represented  as  believing  under  such 

a  decree.    (Acts  xiii  48.) 

OB£B=a  raven.  A  prince  of  the 
Midianites ;  also  the  name  of  a  rock, 
probabljr  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan, 
designating  the  place  where  Oreb  was 
slain.  (Jadg.  vii.  25;  viii.  8;  Fs. 
Ixxxiii.  11 ;  Isa.  x.  26.)  -See  Zzeb. 

0BiES=thepi7ie.  A  son  of  Jerah- 
meel.    (1  Chron.  ii.  25.) 

OBGAN.  The  Hebrew  word  uga^ 
rendered  "  organ,"  properly  denotes  a 
double  or  manifold  pipe,  a  perforated 
rudf  probably  the  Panden  or  shepherd's 
pipe.  (Gen.  iv.  21 ;  Job  xxi.  12;  xxx. 
81 ;  Fs.  d.  4.)    The  Greek  word  or^ 

?ianon  was  anciently  the  general  appel- 
ation  for  all  instruments.    The  u^ab 
appears  to  have  been  what  the  ancient 
Greeks  called  the  pipe  or  flute  of  Fan, 
the  mouth-organ ;  which  was  made  of 
from  seven  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  reeds. 
The  syrinx,or  Fan's  pipe,  is  still  a  com- 
mon pastoral  instrument  in  the  East. 
OWON.    The  Hebrew  word  "cesir 
^impious,  is  supposed  to  designate  the 
large  and  brilliant  constellation  **ori- 
on,"  situated  in  the  southern  hemis- 
phere with  respect  to  the  ecliptic,  but 
the  equinoctial  passes  nearly  across  its 
middle.     It  is  known  by  the  three 
bright  stars  in  its  belt.    (Job  ix.  0; 


was  Uie  election  by  the  ehureh;  while    xxxviii.  81 ;  Am.  v.  8.)    In  Isa.  xiii 
the  laying  on  of  hands  was  the  conse- 1  10.  the  word  cesilim  is  rendered  <*  con- 
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Btellationt,"  designating  the  greater 
constellations  similar  to  orion.  Others 
understand  the  term  cesil  to  signify 
satellite. 

ORNAMENTS.— See  Jewels. 

ORNAN.— See  Asaukah. 

OILFAH=^mane,  forelock,  or  perhaps 
fawn.  A  daaghter-in-law  of  Naomi. 
(Ruth.  i.  4, 14.) 

OS£E.^See  Hosea. 

OSHEA.— Joshua. 

OSPRAY.  The  Hebrew  word  azani- 

fahf  rendered  "  ospray,"  (Lev.  xi.  13 ; 
>eat.  xiv.  12,)  is  supposed  to  designate 
the  Pandion  hcUiaetus  or  ospray  ;  or  it 
may  denote  the  nisser  tookoor  described 
bj  Bruce.  Some  think  the  fish-hawk 
is  intended  by  this  andean  bird. 

OSSIFRAGE.  The  Hebrew  word 
peru,  rendered  "  ossifrage,"  (Lev.  xL 
18 ;  Dent.  xiv.  12,)  appears  to  denote 
a  species  of  vulture,  which  breaks  the 
bones  of  its  prey,  after  it  has  eaten  the 
flesh.  It  may  designate  the  GypaetuM 
barbatus.  The  Xammerp^er  or  bearded 
Tultnre  is  one  of  the  largest  birds  of 
prey.  This  bird  was  unclean  to  the 
Hebrews 

OSTRICH.  The  Hebrew  words 
yaan  and  yacmah,  properly  denote  the 
male  and  female  ostrich,  (Lam.  iy.  3.) 
The  Hebrew  term  bath-hayaanahf  ren- 
dered "  owl,"  (Ley.  xi.  16 ;  Deut.  xiy. 
15;  Job  XXX.  29;  Isa.  xlU.21;  xxxiy. 
18 ;  xliii.  20 ;  Jer.  1.  39 ;  Mic  i.  8,)  is 
generally  rendered  in  the  margin, 
** ostriches,"  or  *' daughter  of  the  owl," 
properly  of  thefemaU  ostrich.  So  also 
the  Hebrew  word  reiiafitm,  rendered 
**  peacocks,"  is  poetically  used  for  the 
femak  ostrich  :^^**  The  wing  of  the 
ostrich  exultingly  vibrates,  but  are  her 
pinions  and  feathers  the  pious  ?"  t.e., 
she  is  not,  like  the  stork,  affectionate 
towards  her  young,  but  treats  them 
with  apparent  cruelty.  (Job  xxxix. 
IS — 18.)  The  ostrich,  whose  principal 
characteristics  are  beautifully  and 
strikingly  detailed  in  this  passage  of 
Job,  is  a  native  of  the  torrid  regions  of 
Arabia  and  Africa.  It  is  the  largest  of 
the  feathered  tribes,  and  is  the  connect- 
ing link  between  quadrupeds  and  fowls. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  the  ostrich ; 
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one  with  a  glossy  black  plumage,  and 
sometimes  ([rowing  to  more  than  ten 
feet  in  height;  the  other  covered 
chiefly  with  grey  and  dingy  feathers, 
but  seldom  attaining  seven  feet  in 
height.  The  ostrich  is  rendered  in- 
capable of  flight  by  the  peculiar  stme- 
tnre  of  her  wings ;  but  she  runs  wiUi 
such  rapidity  that  the  fleetest  horse 
cannot  equal.  The  ostrich  was  aptly 
called  by  the  ancients  **  a  lover  of  the 
deserts.''  In  those  dreary  wastes  its 
subsistence  is  the  few  tufts  of  coarse 
grass  which  are  scattered  here  and 
there ;  but  when  nutritions  substances 
do  not  occur,  it  would  seem,  that  in 
order  to  be  ai  ease,  it  is  obliged  to 
fill  up  the  great  capacity  of  its  stomach, 
by  pouring  in  whatever  inconsrnons 
materials  are  at  hand,  to  supply  the 
void.  The  Arabs  assert  that  tlie  os- 
trich never  drinks,  and  thu  chosen  place 
of  its  habitation — the  waste  sandy  de- 
sert— ^seems  to  confirm  the  assertion. 
Job  says,  the  ostrich  'Meaveth  her 
eggs  in  the  earth,  and  warmeth  them 
in  dust."  But  this  merely  signifies 
that  she  does  not  build  a  nest,  as 
most  birds  do,  but  deposits  her  eggs 
in  a  basin  scraped  out  of  the  sand. 
The  eggs,  however,  are  deposited  with 
great  care;  and  are  hatcned,  as  the 
eggs  of  other  birds  are,  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  heat  imparted  by  the 
incubation  of  the  parent  birds.  The 
ostrich  still  inhabits  the  great  Syrian 
desert,  especially  the  plains  extend- 
ing from  the  Hauran  towards  the 
Jebil  Shammar  and  Nejid.  Some  are 
found  in  the  Hauran ;  and  a  few  are 
occasionally  taken  within  two  days 
journey  of  Damascus.  The  Arabs 
reckon  the  eggs  delicious  food,  and 
occasionally  sell  them  for  about  a 
shilling  each.  The  principal  value  of 
the  ostrich  is  in  its  feathers,  which  axe 
extensively  used  for  ornaments ;  they 
are  sold  at  Aleppo  and  Damascus. 
The  fiesh  of  the  ostrich  was  forbidden 
by  the  Mosaic  law  to  be  eaten,  (Lev. 
xi.  13,)  but  it  is  is  eaten  by  some  of  the 
nations  of  Africa. 

OTHNI=:/ton,   A  son  of  Shemaiah. 
(1  Chron.  xxvi.  7.") 


OTH 


OZN 


(yrSSIEL^Uon  of  God.  The  first 
judge  or  resent  of  the  Hebrews  after 
the  death  of  Joshua.  He  was  the  son 
of  Kenas,  the  younger  brother  of  Caleb, 
of  the  tribe  of  Jucuih;  and  for  his  ral- 
onr  in  seising  the  citr  of  Debir,  he  was 
rewarded  br  the  gift  of  Achsah,  the 
daughter  of  Caleb,  in  marriage.  He 
delirered  the  Hebrews  from  the  bond- 
age, in  which  they  had  been  held  for 
eight  years^  by  the  Mesopotamians ; 
and  during  the  forty  years  of  his  ad- 
ministration the  Hebrews  remained 
faithful  to  Jehorah.  (Josh.  xv.  16 — 
19 ;  Judg.  L  11—16 ;  ui.  8—11 ;  1 
Cbron.  ir.    13.) 

OUCHES.  The  Hebrew  word 
mishbetiotk,  rendered  ^ouches,"  sig- 
nifies ietiingt,  6ere2f,  in  which  gems 
ase  set,  hence  the  sockets  for  fasten- 
ing the  precious  stones  in  the  shoulder- 
pieces  of  the  high  priest's  ephod.  (Ex. 
xxviii.  11,  14,  26;  xxxix.  13—16.) 

OVEN.— See  Bbbad. 

OWL.  The  numerous  family  of  ra- 
pacious birds  styled  strigidcBj  are  all, 
or  with  few  exceptions,  *'  birds  of  dark- 
ness ;"  of  which  seversl  well-known 
species  are  found  in  Syria  and  Egypt. 
The  following  Hebrew  words  are  sup- 
posed to  designate  species  of  this  un- 
clean bird.  1.  Cos,  rendered  '*owl;" 
(Ps.cii.60  and  <Hhe  litUe  owl,"  (Ley. 
xi.  17;  Dent.  xir.  16,)  which  may 
designate  the  Strix  Jlammaa,  the 
white  or  common  bam  owl;  others 
think  a  kind  of  pelican  is  intended. 

2.  Yan9uphf  rendered  '*owl;"  (Isa. 
xxxiT.  11  ;3  and  *'the  great  owl;" 
(Lev.  xi.  17 ;  Deut.  xiv.  16 ;)  proba- 
bly a  water  or  marsh  fowl  is  intended, 
as  in  the  Septu^int  and  Vulgate, 
"  the  Ibi$"   i.  e.,  the  Egyptian  heron, 

3.  Kippoz,  rendered  ^  the  great  owl," 
(Isa.  xxxir.  16,)  is  supposed  to  de« 
signate  a  species  of  serpent,  eerpens 
jacuhte,    i.  e.,    the    arrow'tnake.     4. 

Oehim,  rendered  **  doleful  creatures," 
margin,  ''Ochiro,"  (Isa.  xiii.  21,)  pro- 
perly howling,  shrieks;  hence  howi" 
ing  animals,  probably  howUu,  owls, 
6.  Yaanah,  rendered  *'owl;"  (Ley. 
xf.  16 ;  Deut.  xiy.  16 ;  Job  xxx.  29 ; 
Isa.  xUi.  21 ;  xxxiy.  18;  xliii.  20;  Jer. 
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1.  89 ;  Mie.  i.  8;)  properly  the  offricft, 
as  in  the  margin.  6.  Lihth,  rendered 
"screech-owl;"  (Isa.  xxxiy.  14;)  sup- 
posed to  designate  the  strix  bubo  or 
great-eared  owl;  or  the  Strix  corro- 
mandb  or  night-hawk.  Seyeral  mum- 
mies of  owls  haye  been  found  in  the 
necropolis   of  Thebes. — See  Nigbt- 

MONSTSB. 

OX.  As  the  Hebrews  did  not  cas- 
trate their  bulls,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  climate  sufficiently  eneryated 
them  as  to  render  them  generally 
tractable.  The  nostrils  of  unruly 
cattle  were  perforated,  and  a  ring 
put  through  and  fastened  to  a  rope, 
which  rendered  the  most  turbulent 
manageable.  (2  Kings  xix.  28;  Job 
xl.  24 ;  Isa.  xxxyii.  29.)  Bulls  not 
only  formed  a  large  item  of  the  wealth 
of  the  patriarchs,  (Gen.  xxiy.  36; 
xxx.  43 ;  Job  i.  3,)  but  were  used  for 
ploughing,  TDent.  xxii.  10;  1  Kings 
xix.  19 ;  Jot)  i.  14 ;  Froy.  xiy.  4 ;  Isa. 
XXX.  24,)  for  drawing  carts,  (Num. 
yii.  3,  Y,  8,)  and  for  threshing  or 
treading  out  grain,  (Deut.  xxy.  4 ;  1 
Cor.  ix.  9,)  and  for  food.  (1  Kings 
xix.  21 ;  1  Chron.  xii.  89,  40 ;  Matt. 
xxii.  4.)  We  know  little  of  the  yari- 
ous  breeds  of  cattle  among  the  He- 
brews, but  the  Egyptian  monuments 
exhibit  the  three  principal  distinc- 
tions of  short-homed,  long-homed, 
and  one  with  the  Indian  hump.  The 
two  last  are  still  found  in  Abyssinia 
and  upper  Ethiopia.  The  Hebrew  word 
reem,  translated  ''unicorn,"  desig- 
nates the  buffalo ;  which  is  frequently 
mentioned  with,  or  compared  to  the 
ox.  (Knm.  xxiii.  22;  Dent,  xxxiii. 
17  ;  Isa.  xxxiy.  7.)  The  Hebrew 
word  ieo,  rendered  '*  wild-ox,"  (Deut. 
xiy.  6,)  and  "  wUd  bull,"  (Isa.  li.  20,) 
probably  designates  a  species  of  gazeUe 
or  moun/atn-^oat.— See  Bull. 

OZEyL^strong.  1.  The  sixth  son 
of  Jesse.  (1  Chron.  ii.  16.)  2.  One 
of  the  sons  of  JerahmeeL  (1  Chron. 
iL  26.) 

OZIAS.— See  UzziAff. 

OZNI.  A  son  of  Gad.  (Gen.xlyi. 
16,)  and  father  of  the  "Oznites." 
(Num.  xxyi.  16.)— See  Ezbon. 
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PAARAL— See  Kaabaz 
FADAN-ABAM.— See  Mesofota- 

MIA. 

J^ADOTS ^deliverance.  One  whose 
children  were  Nethinim.  (Ezra  ii. 
44  ;  Neh.  vii.  47.) 

PAGIEL=eveiif  of  God.  A  chief 
of  the  tribe  of  Asher.  (Nam.  i.  18 ;  ii. 
27 ;  vii.  72.) 

PAATH.MOAB=pre/ec<  or  gover- 
nor of  Moab,  1.  One  whose  descen- 
dants went  up  from  the  Exile.  (Ezra 
ii.  6 ;  Tiu.  4 ;  X.  30 ;  Neh.  yii.  11.)  2. 
One  who  scaled  the  corenant  with 
Nehemiah.    (Neh.  iii.  11 ;  x.  14.) 

PAT.— See  Pau. 

PAINTING.  The  walls  of  the 
Assyrian  palace-temples  were  of  sun- 
dried  hricVs,  and'  where  thej  rose 
abore  the  scnlptnred  slabs,  ther  were 
covered  with  paintings.  The  Hebrew 
prophet  saw  **men  portrayed  upon 
the  wall,  the  images  of  the  Chaldeans 
portrayed  with  vermilion,  girded  with 

Sirdles  upon  their  loins,  exceeding  in 
yed  attire  upon  their  heads,  all  of 
them  princes  to  look  to."  (Ezek.  xxiii. 
1 4, 15.)  This  description  of  the  Assyrian 
sculptures  and  paintings  accurately 
corresponds  with  the  monuments 
brought  from  Nimrud  and  Khorsabad ; 
on  some  of  them  war,  with  all  its  horrid 
concomitants  and  results  are  faithfully 
portrayed.  Among  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, not  only  the  palace-temples,%ut 
also  the  upper  apartments  of  the  tombs 
were  richly  ornamented  with  painted 
sculptures,  of  festive,  and  battle  scenes, 
etc.  However,  among  the  Egyptians, 
as  well  as  among  the  Assyrians,  the 
laws  of  proportion,  of  perspective,  etc., 
seem  not  to  nave  been  well  understood. 
There  is  also  a  sameness  and  unifor- 
mity in  the  figures  which  betray  the 
infancy  of  the  art.  The  principal 
houses  among  the  Hebrews  were  also 
beautifully  painted  with  vermilion. 
(Jer.  xxii.  14.) — SeeETSS. 

PALACE.    The  ancient  monarchs 
of  the  East  erected  magnificent  pa- 
laces and  temples.     David  fixed  his 
residence  on  Mount  Zion,  and  erected 
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a  palace  of  cedar,  and  other  build- 
ings. (2  Sam.  T.  11 ;  vii.  2.)  Solo- 
mon also  erected  splendid  palaeef  •  (1 
Kings  vii.2— 12.)  Herod  the  Great  ako 
erected  a  magnificent  palace.  (Jos. 
Wartf  V.  4. 4.)  These  stmctiires,  were, 
for  the  most  piart,  built  with  immense 
blocks  of  squared  stones,  and  fitted 
up  with  cedar;  whUe  the  nobler  rooms 
and  galleries  were  lined  with  slabs  of 
costly  marble  even  to  the  floor,  and 
were  above  enriched  with  acolptuiBs^ 
and  apparently  with  paintings,  in  the 
style  of  slmiUr  edifices  among  the 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians.  (EsL  i.  6.) 
The  high  priest's  house  is  called  "  the 
palace."  (Mark  xiv.  54.  66;  Matt. 
xxvi.  58.)— See  Pbjbtobiuic 

PALAX«==;Woe.    A  son  of  UzaL 
(Neh.  iii.  26.) 
PALESTINA.— See  Cavaak. 
PALLU  s=  dUtinQuUhed,  or  tmaraied, 
A  son  of  Beuben,  also  called  '*riialla  ;*' 
his  descendants  were  called  '*  Palluites." 
(Gen.  xlvi.  9 ;  Ex.  vL  14 ;  Num.  xxvL 
5—8.) 
PALMCHmST.— See  Gourd. 
PALMER- WOBM.— See  Looust. 
PALM-TREE.      The     Palma    or 
palm  family  is  supposed  to  comprise 
a  thousand  species,   united   by  re- 
sembling features,  though  in  various 
respects  widely  differing.    From  their 
majestic  stature,  and  the  leafy  dia- 
dem with  which  their  summits   are 
decorated,  they  constitute  the  pecu- 
liar characteristic  and  chief  glory  of 
inter-tropical  districts,  and  are  well 
entitled  to  rank  as  the  ''princes  of 
the  vegetable  world."    The  Hebrew 
word,  tamar,  rendered  **palm  tree," 
designates  the  Phasnix  daetyU/era,  the 
dat/e-/}a/m,which  is  ioidigenous  toArabia, 
Egypt,  and  the  whole  of  sonthem  Asia, 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Nile.    It  requires 
a  warm  climate,  a  sandy,  but  moist 
and  nitrous  soil;  and  thrives  best  in 
plains  where  there  is  no  scarcity  of 
rivulets  or  springs,  sometimes  attaining 
the  height  of  a  hundred  f  eeL    (Ex.  xv. 
27.)     The  wild  palm  tree  is  not  so 
elegant  in  appearance  as  the  cultivated 
tree.    The  saeaths  of  the  cultivated 
palm,  containing  the  flowers,  appear  in 
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February;  the  floorers  resemble  the 
wild  jasmine,  but  they  yield  fruit  only 
on  the  female  tree,  when  its  stamina 
hare  been  fecundated  by  poUen  from 
the  male  tree.  This  process  is  not 
left  to  be  effected  by  insects  or  the 
wind:  but  at  the  time,  the  end  of 
March,  the  cultivators  take  a  cluster 
of  the  male  flowers,  and  sprinkle  the 
meal  or  farina  orer  several  clusters 
of  the  female.  The  dates  gradually 
appear  in  clusters,  and  in  August, 
September,  and  October,  the  fruit  is 
ripe.  A  considerable  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Egypt,  of  Arabia  and  Fer- 
sia,  subsist  almost  entirely  on  its  fruit. 
In  Egypt,  the  fruit  is  sometimes 
kneaded  into  large  cakes  or  loaves, 
which,  in  the  caravan  journeys,  serve 
for  food ;  and  when  soaked  m  water, 
yield  also  a  refreshing  drink.  Some- 
times the  dates  are  pressed,  in  order 
to  yield  a  syrup,  from  which  the  date 
wine  is  prepared.  Another  kind  of 
palm  wine  was  made  from  the  sap 
which  flowed  from  an  incision  made 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  stem.  From 
the  leaves  of  the  palm  tree,  baskets, 
bags,  mats,  mattresses,  etc.,  are  made, 
and  from  the  fibres  of  the  boughs, 
threads,  ropes,  and  rigging.  The 
wood  is  sponffv,  and  has  coarse  fibres, 
yet  it  is  very  aurable,  and  is  used  for 
beams  and  pillars  in  houses.  Some 
of  the  piUars  in  the  Temple  were  in 
the  form  of  palm-trees.  (1  Kings  vi. 
29,  82.^  Schulz  found  in  the  cham- 
bers ox  £ff}rptian  temples,  beams  of 
palm-wood  in  a  state  of  good  preserva- 
tion, though  they  were,  at  least,  three 
thousand  years  old.  The  palm-tree 
is  an  evergreen,  hence  it  is  employed 
as  an  emblem  of  the  flourishing  con- 
dition and  durable  prosneri^  of  the 
pious.  TFs.  kcii.  12 — 14.)  The  bran- 
ches were  carried  in  festive  proces- 
sions; rJohn  zii.  13;)  and  the  mar- 
r,  wno  appear  in  triumph  before 
throne  of  God,  are  described  as 
having  *' palms  in  their  hands."  (Bev. 
vii.  9  14.)  The  palm  tree  was  formerly 
more  carefully  cultivated  in  Palestine 
than  it  is  now.  QLev.  xxiii.  49 ;  Dent, 
xxxiv.  8 ;  Judg.  tv.  6 ;  Neh«  viii,  15 ; 
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Joel  L  12 ;  Sol.  Song  vii.  7,  8.)  Even 
the  palm-groves  of  Jericho  have  long 
since  disappeared,  and  not  one  soli- 
tary palm  now  rears  its  head  where 
once  stood  the  renowned  "City  of 
Palm-trees."  (Dent,  zasiv.  8:  Jndg. 
L  16;  iii.  13.) 

PALSY.  Many  infirmities  were 
comprehended  under  the  Greek  word 
/Mira/yftA;(w, rendered** palsy." — 1.  The 
apoplexy,  a  paralytic  shock,  which 
uFected  the  whole  body.  2.  The 
hemiplegy,  which  affects  and  paralyses 
only  one  side  of  the  body.  8.  The 
paraplegy,  which  paralyses  all  the  parts 
of  the  system  below  the  neck.  The 
woman  who  was  ''bowed  together"  by 
'*a  spirit  of  infirmity,"  was  probably  a 
paralytic.  (Luke  xiii.  11.)  4.  The 
catalepsy,  which  is  caused  by  a  con- 
traction of  the  miucles  in  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  body,  e.g.,  in  the  hands ; 
when  a  person  is  struck  with  it,  sensa- 
tion is  suppressed,  and  he  is  unable  to 
draw  in  or  extend  his  hand;  also  it 
appears  diminished  in  size  and  dried 
up.  Hence  the  Hebrews  called  it  "a 
withered  hand."  (1  Kings  xiii.  4,  6; 
Zech.  xi.  17;  Matt.  xii.  10—18;  John 
V.  8.)  5.  The  words  "grievously  tor- 
mented" may  refer  to  paralysis  agitans, 
or  even  St.  Vitus  dance ;  (Matt.  viii. 
6;  Luke  vii.  2;)  though  others  suppose 
the  cramp  to  be  referred  to ;  in  which 
the  afflicted  person  resembles  a  man 
undergoingthe /or/ure,  and  experiences 
nearly  the  same  exquisite  sufferings. 
Our  Saviour  miraculously  cured  several 
paralytics.  (Matt.  iv.  24;  viii.  13;  ix.  2, 
6 ;  Mark  ii.  8, 4 ;  Luke  v.  18 ;  John  v.  5.) 

PALTI=(&/tverance.  One  of  the 
spiessent  out  by  Joshua.  (Num.xiii.  9.) 

PALTI£L=(/e/ti;erance  of  God.  A 
descendant  of  Issachar.  (I^um.  xxxiv. 
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PALTITE.— See  PsLOKTrrB. 

PAMPHYLI A = rtgiom  of  every  tribe. 
A  district  in  the  southern  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  bounded  on  the  east,  by  Cilicia; 
north,  by  Pisidia;  west,  byLycla;  and 
south,  by  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean, 
here  called  the  Sea  of  Pamphylia. 
(Acts  ii.  10;  x;iii.  18;  xiv.  24 ;  xv.  88 ; 
xxvu.  5.) 
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PA17.  Th6  Hebrav  woFd^  mt^  reo* 
dered  yta^"  (fix.  zz;riL3,)aiid  '^fleth- 
pot,"  (Ex.  xtL  8))  signifies  tipotf  or  pan. 
(2  Chron.  zxxr.  18 ;  Mic.  ii.  8.)  In  Fs. 
Ix.  8,  it  is  rendered  '^waBh-pot,"  t.e.y 
the  meanest  TesaeL  So  also  diuCender- 
ed  "ketae,-(l  Sam.  iL  14,)  "caldron," 
denotes  a  boUtr,  a  laige  pot.  (2  Chron. 
xxxT.ld.)  jnEoZoAAoA,  rendered  *'pans^ 

2  Chron.    xxxr.  13;)  and   <'dish," 

2  Kioj^B  xxL  18,)  denotes  a  larse 

ish.  jBCmt,  rendered  **  hearth ;"  (Zech. 
xii.  6;)  <«a  layer;"  (Ex.  xxx.  18;) 
designates  a  "pan"  for  boiling  or 
washing.  (1  Sam.  iL  14.)  KcMa&ath^ 
rendered  "caldron,"  (1  Sam.  ii.  14; 
Mic.  it  8,)  properlj  a  oat  or  ketile. 
Famd,  rendered  "  pot,"  (Judg.  yi.  19 ; 
1  Sam.  iL  14,)  a  "pan,"  (Nun.  xi.  8») 
a  pan  for  boiling  flesh.  Mahkabath, 
translated  "pan,'"(Ler.  ii.  5  ;  rL  21^) 
"  aJUu  plate,"  (1  Chron.  xxiu.  29  mar- 
gin,) properly  a  baking  pan.  Jiasraith, 
a  JIat  pan,  or  girt^  nsed  for  baking 
cakes.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  9.)  It  is  probable 
that  the  Hebrew  kitchen  ntensils  were 
rimilar  to  those  exhibited  on  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments;  or  like  those  copper 
caldrons  and  other  ntensils  brought 
from  Nineveh,  and  now  deposited  in 
the  British  Moseam. 

FANNAG.  So  much  uncertainty 
exists  concerning  the  meaning  of  tlus 
word,  that  our  translators  have  retain- 
ed it  in  our  rersion,  without  translat- 
ingit.  In  the  account  of  the  commerce 
of  Trre,  (Ezek.  xxWL  17,)  it  is  said, 
"  Judah,  and  the  land  of  Israel,  they 
were  thy  merchants:  ihej  traded  in 
thy  market  wheat  of  Mmnith,  and 
Fannag,  and  honey,  and  oil,  and  balm." 
The  &ptuagint  translates  the  term 
"panna^ ,"  cassia;  the  Vulgate,  balsam; 
the  Synac,  millet:  and  the  Targum, 
sweei'pastry.  If  Fannag  is  not  the 
name  of  a  place,  like  Minnith,  we  may 
suggest  that  it  denoted/mtt-caile,  t.6., 
made  of  figs,  raisins,  or  dates,  ranking 
with  honey,  oil,  and  balm,  as  pro- 
ductions of  Palestine,  or  at  least,  of 
Syria. 

FAFER.— See  Book. 

FAPER.REEDS.— See  Rbed. 

FAFHOa    A  celebrated  maritimo 
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eity,  Ivinff  at  the  western  extramity  of 
the  islana  of  Cyprus ;  now  an  incon- 
siderable place,  called  Baffa.  Not  far 
from  the  ci^  was  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Venus,  the  Faphian  goddess ;  hero 
also,  Sergins  Faulus  was  proconsuL 
(Actt  xiiL  e-18.) 

FABABLE.  The  Grreek  word  jptn 
rabolsj  rendered  "parable,"  signifies 
ecm^Htrison,  nmilituae.  But  the  He- 
brew term  mashalj  like  the  Greek 
parabclef  was  also  used  in  a  wider 
sense,  to  designate  any  discourse  ex- 
pressed in  figuratiye,  poetical,  or  sen- 
tentious language,  hence  a  oarabU; 
(Num.  xxiiL  7 ;  Job  xxviL  1 ;;  a  dark 
savinfff  Le.,  full  of  hidden  meaning; 
(Fs.  xlix.  4;  Ixxyiii.  2;  Matt.  xiiL 
85 ;  Froy.  i.  6 ;  EccL  xiL  9  ;)  aproverhj 
adage;  (1  Sam.  x.  12;  Esek.  xvlii.  2; 
Luke  iy.  28 ;)  also  image^  figure^  mi- 
hcly  or  type.  (Heb.  ix.  9,  11 ;  xi.  19.) 
But,  specially  a  parable  denoted  a 
short  discourse,  usually  a  narratiye, 
so  constructed  as  to  set  forth  a  truth 
spiritual  and  heayenly.  Dr.  Trench 
has  well  obseryed,  "The  parable  differs 
from  the/a6fe,  moying  as  it  does  in  a 
spiritual  world,  and  neyer  transgress- 
ing the  actual  order  of  things  na- 
tural;— from  the  mytAus,  there  being 
in  the  latter  an  unconscious  blending 
of  the  deeper  meaning  with  the  out- 
ward symbol,  the  two  remaimng  se- 
parate and  separable  in  the  parable ; 
— from  the /}roo«r6,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
longer  carried  out,  and  not  merely 
accidentally  and  occasionally,  but 
necessarly  figuratiye; — from  the  a/- 
legiprgj  comparing  as  it  does  one  thing 
with  another,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
preserying  them  apart  as  an  inner  and 
an  outer,  and  not  transferring,  as  does 
the  allegoiT,  the  properties  and  quali- 
ties and  relations  of  one  to  the  other." 
Instruction  by  figuratiye  speeches 
was  a  fayourite  mode  of  Oriental 
teaching,  and  was  much  employed  b^- 
the  ancient  sages.  Eyen  the  Hebrew 
prophets  employed  it,  themore  strongly 
to  impress  their  hearers  with  their 
threatenings  or  tiieir  promises.  Thus 
Nathan  reproyed  Dayid  under  tin 
story  of  the  rich  man  who  had  taken 
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away  and  killed  the  one  ewe-lamb  of 
the  poor  man.  (2  Sam*  zii*  1 — 18.) 
Tiias,  too,  the  prophet  sang  to  his 
weU-belored — the  people,  a  song  con- 
cerninff  another  weil-belored,  the  senti- 
ment of  which  is  simpl j  that  the  former 
is  an  nnfmitf ol  and  unprofitable  vine- 
yard, which  the  latter—the  lord  of  the 
rineyard,  threatens  with  immediate 
destruction.  (Isa.  r.  1—7.)  When  the 
people  did  not  comprehend  the  figura- 
tive story,  the  speaker  sometimes  ex- 
plained its  pregnant  import.  (Judg. 
IX.  7—20 ;  2  Kings  xiv.  9,  10 ;  EzeL 
xvii.  2—21 ;  xviu.  2,  3 ;  xix.  1—9.) 
The  parables  of  our  Saviour  are  re- 
markable for  clearness,  force,  simpli- 
city, and  appropriateness.  They  relate 
to  daily  objects;  (Matt.  xx.  1 — 16; 
Mark  iv.  26—34 ;)  to  domestic  labours ; 
(Matt.  xiii.  83 — 35 ;)  to  common  oc- 
currences; (Luke  vii.  36—50;  x.  25^- 
37 ;)  and  to  the  scenery  by  which  He 
and  His  audience  were  surrounded. 
(Matt.  xiii.  47—53 ;  Luke  xiii.  6—9  ; 
John  iv.  33—88;  Isa,  vi  9.)  They 
were  especially  adapted  to  His  un- 
learned and  prejudiced  hearers ;  and, 
being  generally  easily  apprehended,  the 
force  of  them  was  instantly  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged. In  the  interpretation  of  a 
parable,  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
press  too  closely  all  the  points  of  the 
parabolical  narrative,  nor  to  interpret 
them  too  minutely  with  a  reference  to 
the  general  purpose.  If  there  be  a 
resemblance  m  the  principal  incidents 
that  is  all  that  is  i-equired.  In  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  son,  we  need 
not  Inquire  what  is  meant  by  the  robef 
the  cat/,  and  the  ring;  (Luke  xv.  11 — 
32 ;)  as  such  adjuncts  are  necessarily 
assumed,  in  order  to  complete  the 
narrative,  and  adapt  it  to  the  customs 
of  human  life.  But  the  existence  of 
an  elder  brother  and  his  envy  are  m6- 
stanticU  facts,  not  illustrative  of  any 
other,  and  for  such  we  must  seek  an 
interpretation.  As  an  example  of  la- 
borious trifling  and  incorrect  interpre- 
tation, arising  from  the  exposition  of 
the  adjuncts  or  mere  drapeiy,  the  par- 
able of  the  good  Samaritan  was  thus 
explained  as  early  as  the  fifth  century: 
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The  man  going  down  to  Jericho  was 
Adam ;  the  thieves  were  the  devil  and 
his  angels,  who  robbed  him  of  immor- 
tality, and  left  him  all  but  dead  ;  the 
priest  and  Levite  represented  the 
Mosaic  dispensation:  the  good  Samari- 
tan is  Christ;  the  oil  and  wine  are  the 
comforts  and  blessings  of  the-  gospel ; 
the  beast  on  which  he  rode  is  Christ's 
humanity ;  the  setting  of  the  wounded 
man  on  the  beast  is. vicarious  sfdva- 
tion ;  the  inn  is  the  church ;  and  the  two- 
pence, the  life  that  now  is,and  that  which 
18  to  come.  All  this  laborious  trifling 
would  have  been  avoided,  by  simply 
attending  to  the  context,  which  shows, 
that  the  parable  is  a  beautifid  answer 
to  the  question,  "  Who  is  my  neigh- 
bour ?"  (Luke  X.  29— 37.J  No  arUcle 
of  faith  should  be  estaolished  from 
parables,  allegories,  or  single  figurative 
passages;  such  passages  may,  however, 
oe  nseid  in  illustration  or  confirmation 
of  doctrinal  statements. 

PARACLETE.— See  Comtobtbr. 

PARADISE.  The  original  word 
pardest  rendered  "orchard ;'' (Sol.  Song 
iv.  13 ;  Ecd.  ii.  5 ;)  and  "forest,"  (Neh. 
ii.  8,)  is  from  the  Zendic  pairi-daeza 
=a  hedging  round,  hence  the  Sanscrit 
form  paroMhoj  a  fenced  or  beautiful 
region.  It  was  used  by  the  Hebrews, 
and  also  by  the  Persians,  from  whom 
they  derived  it,  for  a  jfork,  pleasure 
around,  place  planted  with  trees,  the 
king's  gardens.  (Jos.  Ant.  vii.  4. 14 ; 
viii.  7.  3.)  Hence  the  Seventy  employ 
/>aracfetto5=paradise,  as  a  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  ^on,  the  garden  of  Eden. 
(Gen.  ii.  8, 9,  etc)  So  John,  drawing 
the  imagery  from  the  purity  and  holy 
enjoyment  of  Eden,  applies  the  term 
to  denote  the  Christian  church,  in 
which  Jesus  is  designated  "  the  Tree 
of  Life."  (Rev.  il.  7;  xxU.  2,  14; 
compare  Qen»  iii.  22-— 24.)  So  also, 
in  accordance  with  later  Jewish  usaffe, 
"  paradise**  is  put  for  the  abode  of  Uie 
blessed  after  death,  Abraham's  bosom, 
heaven,  where  the  spirits  of  the  just 
dweU  with  God.  (Luke  xxiiL  43 ;  2 
Cor.  xii.  4;  v.  8.) 

PARAH=A«(/«r-town.    A  place  in 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin*    (Josn.  xviii. 
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88.)  'Its  site  Ib  sapposed  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  ancient  rained  Tillage 
Fearahf  at  the  point  of  the  wild  f[len 
called  wady  Farah,  where  it  falli  into 
wadj  Saweinit,  abont  six  miles  north- 
east of  Jerusalem. 

FARAN= re^'oa  with  caverns.  An 
extensire  desert  region  Ijing  west  of 
the  Elanitic  Gulf  or  eastern  arm  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  and  the  Arabah.  This  moun- 
tainous tract  is  composed  of  steep  ridges 
running  mostly  from  east  to  west;  and 
is  inhabited  by  nomadic  tribes.  (1 
Kings  xi.  18.)  ''The  wilderness  of 
Paran,"  now  the  Tih,  probably  included 
also  that  of  Zin,  the  Ghor,  and  the 
Arabah,  south  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  be- 
tween Mount  Sinai,  Idumeo.  and 
Palestine,  extending  not  far  distant 
from  Carmel  and  Maon.  (Gen  xxi.  21 ; 
Num.  X.  12 ;  xiii.  8,  26 ;  xx.  1 ;  Dent, 
i.  1 ;  1  Sam.  xxt.  1.)  The  broad  tract 
of  mountains,  on  the  eastern  part,  next 
to  the  AxabiUi,  is  probably  the  ancient 
**  Mount  Paran."  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2; 
Hah.  iii.  8.)  This  Paran  has  no  con- 
nexion with  Paran  or  Feiran  in  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai.  The  **  El- paran," 
margin,  "  plain  of  Paran,"  (Gen.  xir. 
*  6,)  was  probably  a  noted  oak  or  tere- 
binth tree  on  the  borders  of  Edom. — 
See  AsABAB. 

PABBAR.  This  Hebrew  word  pro- 
bably designates  the  men  porticos,  sur- 
rounding tne  courts  of  the  temple,  from 
which  was  the  entrance  to  the  chambers : 
(1  Chron.  xxyi.  18;)  it  is  also  rendered 
"suburbs."  j;2  Kings  xxiiL  11.) 

PABCHED  GBOUND.  The  He- 
brew word  shcarabf  rendered  *'  parched 
ground,"  signifies  Aeat,  and  properly 
designates  the  serab  or  mirage^  an 
optical  illusion  which  is  common  in  the 
deserts  of  the  East  This  phenomenon, 
which  presents  the  appearance  of  ex- 
tensive lakes  of  pure  water.  Is  most 
tantaliiing  to  the  heated  and  thirsty 
trareller;  and  sometimes  those  who 
are  acqujdnted  with  desert  life  hare 
been  pamf ully  deceired  by  ''the  waters 
that  fail"  or  "are  not  sure."  The 
Hebrew  nrophet,  referring  to  the  bles- 
sings of  .Messiah's  reign,  says,  "  And 
the  sharab  shall  become  a  pool,"  i^ 
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the  heated  desert  which  presents  only 
the  appearance  of  a  Uke,  shall  be 
changed  into  real  water— instead  of 
deception  and  mockery,  there  shall  be 
peace  and  comfort  to  the  disquieted 
souL  (Isa.  xxxT.  7.)  B£.  Monge,  de- 
scribing the  mirage,  as  he  saw  it  in 
E^t,  says:  " Nothing  conld  be  con« 
ceived  more  lorely  or  picturesque  than 
the  landscape.  In  the  tranquil  surface 
of  the  lake,  the  trees  and  houses  with 
which  the  islands  were  corered  were 
strongly  reflected  with  viTid  and  varied 
hues,  and  the  party  hastened  forward 
to  enjoy  the  refreshments  apparently 
proffered  them.  But  when  they  arrivec^ 
the  lake  on  whose  bosom  they  floated, 
the  trees  among  whose  foliaffe  they 
arose,  and  the  people  who  stooa  on  the 
shore  inviting  their  approach,  had  all 
vanished ;  and  nothing  remained  but 
the  uniform  and  irksome  view  of  sand 
and  sky,  with  a  few  naked  huts  and 
ra{;ged  Arabs.  But  for  being  unde- 
ceived by  an  actual  progress  to  the 
spot,  one  and  all  would  have  remained 
firm  in  the  conviction  that  these  vision^ 
ary  trees  and  lake  had  a  real  existence 
in  the  desert."  The  vapour  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  a  rapid  diminution  in 
the  temperature  of  the  air  above  the 
highly-heated  surface,  combine  to  pro- 
duce the  illusion;  strata  of  air,  of 
very  different  densities,  intermingling, 
causing  ver^  irregular  refraction.  M. 
Monge  attributed  the  liquid  expansei 
tantuixing  the  eye  with  an  unfaithful 
representation  of  what  was  earnestly 
desired,  to  an  xnverUd  imags  of  the 
cehilean  sky,  intermingled  with  the 
ground  scenery.  A  phenomenon,  ia 
one  respect  analagons  to  the  mirage, 
is  occasionally  seen  in  the  air  at  sea. 
A  remarkable  instance  was  witnessed 
ki  the  Baltic,  where  the  English  fleet, 
of  nineteen  sail,  cruising  off  Gothlwid, 
was  seen  inverted  in  fAe  otV  one  foggy 
night,  early  in  Bfay,  1854,  from  m 
quarter-deck  of  H.  M.  screw-steamer 
Ardur,  Captain  Heathcote,  his  offleen 
and  slup's  company,  stationed  off  the 
Isle  of  Osel,  Gulf  of  Biga,  distance 
from  the  fleet  twen^-flve  or  thirty 
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FARCHMENT.— See  Book. 

PARDON.— See  Foroitshbss. 

TARUASETA=8uperwr.  One  of 
the  sons  of  Haman.    ^st  is.  9.) 

FARMENAS=/>ermaii€n<.  One  of 
the  deacons  of  the  chnrch  of  Jerusalem. 
(Acts.  Ti.  6.) 

FABNACHsto  £bg»  im,  or  delicate, 
A  descendant  of  ZeDnlnn.  (Nam. 
xxxiv.  25.) 

PABOSH  s  a  flea,  Ond  whose 
descendants  returned  from  Exile; 
(Ezra  ii.  8 ;  X.  25 ;  Neh.  iii.  25 ;)  also 
written  "  Fharosh.    (Ezra  iii.  8.) 

PABSHANDATHA=^'tf«ii/orf^  to 
Hght^  or  intmreter  of  the  law  9  One  of 
the  sons  of  Haman.    (Est.  ix.  7.) 

FABTHIAKS.  The  inhabitants  of 
Farthia,  a  part  of  the  Scythian  horde 
which  settled  in  the  resion  stretching 
along  the  southern  flank  of  the  moun- 
tains which  separate  the  great  Persian 
desert  from  the  desert  of  Kharesm.  It 
lay  south  of  Hjrcania,  east  of  Media, 
and  north  of  Sagartia.  Farthia  was 
raised  into  a  distinct  kingdom  by 
Arsaces,  b.  o.  256.  It  soon  extended 
itself  over  a  great  part  of  the  ancient 
Persian  empire ;  including  the  renon 
tost  and  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
(Acfsii.  9.)  The  Farthians  long  dis- 
puted with  Borne  for  the  dominion  of 
the  East ;  but  were  nerer  subjugated 
by  the  Bomans.  The  Parthians  were 
esteemed  the  most  expert  horsemen 
and  arehers  in  the  world ;  and  the 
custom  of  dischargins  their  arrows 
while  in  full  flight,  is  frequentlr  cele- 
brated by  the  Roman  poets.  In  a.d. 
226,  Artaxerxes  founded  a  new  dy- 
nasty, and  united  Farthia  to  his  em- 
pire, and  Persia  resumed  its  former 
name  and  dynasty.  The  Feniaii 
language  was  spoken  in  Farthia. 

PABTTTION.  In  Eph.  ii.  14,  the 
''  middle  wall  of  partition,"  is  a  figura- 
tive reference  to  the  wall  in  the  temple 
which  separated  the  court  of  Israel 
from  the  court  of  the  Gtentales ;  de- 
noting wbaterer  in  their  laws  aad 
customs  separated  the  Jews  from  the 
Gentiles,  and  rendered  the  former 
any  more  the  objects  of  DiTine  favour 
than  the  latter,  is  now  removed* 
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FABTRIDGE.  The  Hebrew  word 
kwrOf  rendered  "partridge,"  is  sup- 
posed to  designate  the  Tetrao  alcho' 
ta  or  PterocUs  akhatOf  the  Arabio 
kutOf  sometimes  called  the  *'  pin-tailed 
grouse,"  which  is  very  common  in 
Palestine,  and  innumerable  in  Arabia. 
This  large  species  of  grouse  fly  in  such 
large  flocks  that  the  Arab  boys  often 
kill  two  or  three  of  them  at  a  time, 
merely  by  throwinga  stick  among  them. 
(1  Sam.  xxvi.  20  ;    Jer.  xvii.  11.) 

TARUASLszblostoming,  Theiather 
of  Jehoshaphat.    (1  Kings  iv.  17.) 

FABVAIM  =  Oriental  regions,  A 
country  producing  gold ;  which  some 
regard  as  the  same  with  Ophir,  (2 
Chron.  iiL  6.) — See  Ofbib. 

FA8ACH=eut  off,  A  descendant 
of  Asher.    (1  Chron.  vii.  88.) 

FASDAMMIM.— See 


PASEAHs:2ame.  1.  A  descendant 
of  Judah.  (1  Chron.  iv.  12.)  2.  The 
father  of  Jehoiada.  (Neh.  iiL  6.)  8. 
One  of  the  Neihinim ;  (Ezra  ii.  49 ;) 
also  called  "Phaseah."    (Neh.  vii.  51.) 

FASHUBrsproipertftf  roumf  about, 

1.  A  son  of  Immer.    (Ser,  xx.l,  2,  8.) 

2.  The  son  of  Melchian.  (Jer.  xxi.  1 ; 
xxxviii.  1.)  8.  The  father  of  Gedaliah. 
(Jer.  xxxviii.  1.)  4.  One  whose  posterity 
returned  from  the  Exile.  (Ezra  iL  88 } 
X,  22  ;  Neh.  vii.  41 ;  x.  8.) 

PAS8ENGBBS,  VALLEY  OF.  A 
valley  on  the  east  of  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee.   (Ezek.  xxxix.  11.) 

PASSION.  This  word,  in  Acts  i.  8, 
denotes  the  consummation  of  Christ's 
sufferings  in  His  death.  But  the  term 
**passions,"  inActsxiv.l5;  James  v. 
17,  IS  used  for  the  propensities,  feel- 
ings, or  susceptibilities  of  men. 

PAS80YEB.  The  Hebrew  word 
peMahhf  in  the  Greek  paschOf  rendered 
**  Passover,"  properly  signifies  hpast* 
ing  over^  aparing^  deliverance  from 
punishment  and  calamity ;  hence  the 
name  ^^PaMBovetf*  for  the  great  sacrifice 
and  festival  instituted  in  commemor- 
ation of  tiie  immunity  of  the  Hebrews 
when  Jehovah  destroyed  the  first- 
bom  of  the  Egyptians.  (Ex.  xiL  27.) 
The  term  "Passover"  is  found  in  no 
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legs  than  three  main  signiflbations : 

1.  Ibe  Pcu^al'lamb,  or  kid,  which 
was  to  be  selected  on  die  tenth  day  of 
the  first  month,  Abib  or  Nisan= April, 
and  was  to  be  a  male,  o(the  first  year, 
without  blemish.  (Ex.  xii.  8,  5,  21 ; 
Dent.  xTi.  1,  2 ;  Esth.  tit.  7.)  On  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  same  month, 
the  Tictim  was  to  be  killed,  at  a  point  of 
time  designated  ''between  the  two 
erentngs  r  (Ex.  xiL  6 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  5; 
Num.  ix.  3, 5  ;)  or,  "  at  evening  aboat 
the  going  down  of  the  snn ;"  (Dent, 
xri.  6;)  abont  the  time  of  the  daily 
evening  sacrifice,  (Ex  xxix.  39,  41 ; 
Num.  xxviii.  4,)  that  is,  in  the  inter- 
ral  between  the  ninth  and  eleventh 
honr,  equivalent  to  betwen  three  and 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  just  be- 
fore the  Jifteenth  day  of  the  month 
commenced.  (2  Chron.  xxx.  15,  17; 
XXXV.  1,  6,  7 ;  Mark  xiv.  12 ;  Luke 
xxii.  7 ;  1  Chron.  v.  7 ;  Jos.  Wars  vi. 
9.  3  ;  Ani.  xiv.  4.  3.) 

2.  The  PcuchcUf  or  PasMover-meal 
was  eaten  the  same  evening,  t.e.,  on  the 
evening  of  theybarlaeiiM  day  of  Nisan, 
which  was,  accordins  to  the  Hebrew 
mode  of  reckoning,  the  same  evening 
after  the  fifteenth  day  had  begun.  The 
blood  having  been  struck  upon  the 
door-posts;  the  fiesh  was  to  be  eaten 
roasted,  not  raw  nor  sodden,  with 
unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs. 
None  of  it  was  to  remain  until  the 
morning,  or  to  be  carried  out  of  the 
house ;  and  not  a  bone  was  to  be 
broken.  It  was  to  be  eaten  in  haste, 
apparently  standing,    with  the  loins 

Srded  as  for  a  journey,  the  shoes  on 
e  feet,  and  staff  in  hand;  and  no 
one  was  to  go  out  of  the  door  of  the 
house  until  Uie  morning.  ^Ex  xti.  1 
-^1 ;  xxiv.  25;  Num.  xxxiil.  3 ;  Lev. 
xxiU.  6 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  17—19 :  Heb.  xL 
28.)  Some  of  these  particulars  were 
necessarily  peculiar  to  the  first  Pass- 
over as  cdebrated  in  Egypt.  In  our 
Saviour's  time  the  Passover  was  eaten 
at  leisure,  each  guest  reclining  at  table 
in  the  Roman  manner.  (Mark  xiv.  12— 
18 ;  Luke  xxiL  8—15 ;  John  xii>.  12.) 
According  to  the  Rabbins,  /our  cups 
of  red  wine,  usually  mingled  with  one- 
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fourth  part  of  water,  were  drunk 
during  the  meal,  and  served  to  mark 
its  progress.  At  the  Jirst  cup,  the 
master  of  the  family  opened  the  meal 
with  a  blessing.  (Luke  xxii.  17.) 
Then  bitter  herbs  were  brought  in, 
dipped  in  vinegar  or  salt  water,  of 
which  the^  tasted,  until  the  proper 
paschal  dishes  were  served.  Atter 
this,  the  son  inquired  of  the  father  the 
meaning  of  this  celebration  ;  the  first 
part  of  the  Hallel  or  song  of  praise 
was  repeated,  (Ps.  cxiii.— cxir.,)  and 
the  ieeond  cup  was  drunk.  Then 
followed  the  blessing  upon  the  khagi- 
^aA= thank-offering  or  peace  offer- 
ing ;  and  finally  the  blessing  upon  the 
paschal  lamb,  which  began  the  actual 
meal,  in  which  they  eat  this  or  that, 
as  they  pleased,  and  at  their  leisure ; 
partaking  of  the  herbs,  of  the  un< 
leavened  bread  dipped  in  the  sauce,  of 
the  flesh  of  the  khagigah,  and  lastly 
of  the  paschal  lamb ;  after  which  they 
eat  nothing  more.  Nei^t  followed  the 
giviuff  of  thanks  over  the  third  cup, 
called  **  the  cup  of  blessing."  (Matt, 
xxvi.  27;  1  Cor.  x.  .160  Upon  this, 
the  remainder  of  the  Hallel  was  re- 
peated ;  (Ps.  cxv.— xxviii.  0  *nd  the 
fourth  cup  was  drunk.  The  institu- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper  seems  to  have 
t^en  place  at  the  close  of  the  proper 
meal,  immediately  before  the  third 
cup.    (1  Cor.  X.  16.) 

8.  ihe  PaschoU festival,  compriainff 
the  whole  period  of  the  seven  days  of 
Unhavenea  Bread.  From  Ex.  xii* 
17,  18 ;  xxxiv.  25 ;  Dent.  xvi.  8,  4 ; 
Lev.  xxiiL  6 ;  Num.  xxviii.  16, 17,  it 
appears  that  the  festival  of  unleavened 
bread  began  strictly  with  the  passover- 
meal,  at  or  after  sunset,  following  tiie 
fourteenth  day,  and  continued  until 
sunset  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-first 
day.  On  the  fourteenth  day  of  Nisan, 
the  Jews  ceased  from  labour  at  or  be- 
fore mid-day ;  and  had  to  put  away  all 
leaven,  includin|^,  of  course,  fermented 
bread,  out  of  their  houses  before  noon. 
(IBx.  xiL  15 ;  1  Cor.  v.  5—8.)  Hence, 
in  popular  usage,  the  fourteenth  day 
very  naturally  came  to  be  reckoned  as 
the  beginning,  or  first  day  of  the  festi- 
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va] ;  TMatt.  xxyi.  17 ;  Mark  xiv.  12 ; 
Jos.  Ant.  iii.  x.  6 ;  xi.  4.  8  ;  Wars  y. 
iii.  1 ;)  and  the  Passoyer  thus  often 
included  the  whole  festiyal,  both  the 
paschal  sapper  and  the  seven  da^s  of 
nnleayened  bread.  (Nam.  xxxiii.  8 ; 
Josh.  y.  10,  11 ;  2  Chron.  xxx.  22 ; 
John  ii.  13 ;  vi.  4 ;  xi.  55 ;  xiii.  1 ; 
xyiii.  28;  xix.  14;  Luke  xxii.  1 ;  Acts 
xii.  8,  4 ;  Jos.  Ant.  ii«  i.  8 ;  Wars  y. 
ill.  1.) — See  LEAyEN. 

From  Nam.  xxviii.  18 — ^25,  it  ap- 
pears, that  on  each  of  the  seven  days, 
besides  the  ordinary  daily  sacrifices, 
other  sacrifices  were  offered ;  and  that 
the^r«/  and  last  days  of  the  festiyal 
were  each  a  day  of  convocation  and  of 
rest;  and  hence  were  strictly  Sabbaths, 
distinct  from  the  weekly  Sabbath,  ex- 
cept when  one  of  them  happened  to 
fall  upon  this  latter.  So  also  the 
morrow  after  this  first  day  of  rest,  or 
Sabbath,  that  is,  on  the  sixteenth  day 
of  Nisan= April,  the  first  fruits  of  the 
harvest  were  offered,  together  with  a 
lamb  as  a  burnt  offering.  (Lev.  ii. 
14—16 :  xxUi.  10—14.) 

Another  sacrifice,  connected  with 
the  Passover,  was  the  khagipah=a 
festive  thank-offering,  or  "  peace-offer- 
ing." It  was  a  voluntary  sacrifice  or 
"  free-will  offering,"  made  by  private 
individuals,  or  families,  in  connection 
with  the  Passover,  but  distinct  from 
the  appointed  public  offerings  of  the 
temple.  The  fat  only  was  burned  on 
the  altar;  (I^ev.  iii.  8,  9,  14;)  the 
priest  had  for  his  portion  the  breast 
and  right  shoulder;  (Lev.  vii.  29—84; 
X.  14  ;)  and  the  remainder  was  eaten 
bjr  the  bringer  with  his  family  and 
friends,  in  a  festive  manner,  on  the 
same  or  the  next  day.  (Lev.  vii.  18— 
18;  xxu.  29—80;  Dent.  xii.  17,  18, 
27 ;  xxvii.  7.) 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Passover,  like 
the  Sabbath,  and  other  institutions, 
had  a  twofold  reference — ^historical  and 
typical.  As  a  commemorative  institu- 
tion it  was  well  designed  to  preserve, 
among  the  Hebrews,  a  grateful  sense 
of  their  redemption  from  Ejnrptian 
bondage,  and  the  birth-day  of  their 
own  nationality.  As  a  typical  institute, 
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its  object  was  to  shadow  forth  the 
Divine  Sacrifice— <*  the  Lamb  of  God," 
who  was  sacrificed  for  us.  (Ex.  xii.  27  ; 
John  i  20;  1  Cor.  y.*7.)  Daring  our 
Lord's  public  ministry  of  three  and  a 
half  years  there  were  four  passovers. 
(John  ii.  13;  v.  1;  vi.  4;  xii.  1.) 

On  the  question,  whether  our  Lord 
did,  on  the  evenins  before  His  cruel* 
flxion,  partake  of  the  ordinary  and 
legal  Passover-meal,  with  His  disciple^ 
the  testimony  of  the  Evangelists  seema 
decisive.  Mark  sajs  expressly.  ''When 
the^  killed  the  Passover ;"  (sir.  12 ; 
compare  Luke  xxii.  7,  8,  15 ;)  which 
marks  the  fourteenth  day  of  Nisan,  or 
Thursday,  the  ordinary  time  of  kiUing 
the  paschal-lamb,  and  shows  that 
Jesus  not  only  partook  of  the  legal 
Passover-meal,  on  the  evening  ajter 
the  fifteenth  of  Nisan,  at  the  same 
time  with  all  the  Jews,  but  that  He 
was  crucified  on  the  Friday,  tho 
fifteenth  of  the  same  month,  the  day 
before  the  Jewish  weekly  Sabbath. 
John  does  not  expressly  name  the 
paschal  supper  of  our  Lord^et  he 
narrates  His  last  meal  with  ms  dis- 
ciples ;  which  the  attendant  and  sub- 
sequent circumstances  show  to  have 
been  the  same  with  that  which  the 
other  Evangelists  describe  as  the  Pass- 
over. (John  xiii.  1—30.  The  early 
churches  of  Asia  Minor,  gathered 
chiefiy  from  Jewish  converts,  continued 
the  keeping  of  the  Passover  on  the 
evening  siter  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan, 
simultaneously  with  the  Jews;  and 
made  this  the  central  point  of  their 
celebration  of  our  Lord's  passion  and 
resurrection,  on  whatever  day  of  the 
week  it  might  occur.  But  the  Western 
churches,  formed  mostly  from  Qentile 
converts,  discarded  the  Passover;  and 
celebrated  annually  the  resurrection 
of  our  Lord  on  a  Sunday,  and  observed 
the  preceding  Friday  as  a  day  of  peni- 
tence and  fasting.  Those  churches  took 
the  ground,  that  the  last  meal  of  Jesus 
with  His  disciples  was  not  the  Pass- 
over ;  since,  as  they  supposed,  accord- 
ing to  John*8  Gospel,  Christ  partook 
of  ii  on  the  thirteenth  of  Nisan ;  while 
on  the  following  day,  which  was  the 
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appointed  time  for  the  Jewish  Pusorer, 
lie  offered  up  QfanseV  aa  the  true 
sacrifice  fbr  mAnkittd,  of  which  the 
Pusorer  waa  the  tjrpe.  However, 
there  is  ample  eytdence  that  the 
churchea  of  Ajia  Minor,  among  whom 
John  had  lived  and  tanght,  had  no 
belief  that  his  (Gospel  contained  any 
thing  respecting  the  last  Passorer  at 
rariance  with  the  testimony  of  the 
other  Evangelists. 

PASTOB=a  $hq>herd.  One  who 
watches,  defends,  and  feeds  a  flock. 
The  term  is  also  employed  to  denote  a 
minister  of  God's  word,  a  pastor  dr 
shepherd  appointed  to  watch  over  and 
feed  the  church  of  Ood.  (Jer.  ii.  8 ; 
lii.  15 ;  X.  21 ;  zii.  10 ;  xxii.  22 ;  xxiii. 
1—3;  Eph.  iv.  11;  1  Pet.  v.  1-4.)— 
See  Shbfheiu). 

PASTURE.  The  places  of  pastur* 
age,  frequented  by  the  early  Hebrews, 
were  chiefly  uninhabited  deserts  or 
wildernesses;  which  wen  sometimes 
hilly  ranees,  abounding  in  herbage 
andshrubbeiy ;  sometimes  sandy  plains, 
in  which  were  found  rich  and  juicy 
pasturage  during  the  moist  seasons  of 
the  year.  (1  Sun.  xvii.  28 ;  xxv.  4 — 
15.)     Such   pasturage  is  better  for 


sheen,  goats,  and  camels,  than  rich 
meaaows,  wmch  are  necessanr  for  kine. 
These  tracts  were  waste  lands  or  com- 


mons, which  all  had  a  right  to  use ; 
though  sometimes  they  were,  as  now, 
appropriated  by  certain  tribes.  The 
whole  Land  of  Canaan  was  occupied 
as  pasture  ground,  bv  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob ;  and  tneir  descendants, 
while  in  Egypt,  do  not  appear  to  have 
relinquishea  their  right.  (Gkn.  xxL 
26-rf2 ;  xxvL  17—26 ;  xxxvu.  1,  2, 
18, 14 ;  1  Chron.  iv.  22, 89, 40.)  When 
the  country  became  settled  by  the  He- 
brews, they  had  particular  pastures 
connected  with  their  farms.  (1  Chron. 
xxvii.  29 ;  Isa.  Ixv.  10 ;  Mic.  vu.  14.) 
The  shepherds  and  herdsmen,  in  sum- 
mer, migrated  northward,  to  the  hill 
country ;  in  winter  southward,  to  the 
pUinsj  thus  not  only  avoiding  the 
winters  cold  and  the  heat  of  summer, 
but  flnding  ample  sustenance  for  their 
cattle  at  both  seasons.— See  DxasBT, 
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PATARA.  A  large  maritime  city 
of  Lycia,  lying  over  against  Bhodes ; 
and  celebrated  for  an  oracle  of  ApoUo. 
(Acts  xxi.  1.)  The  ancient  port  of 
Patara  is  now  entirely  choked  up;  but 
extensive  ruins  mark  the  former  mag- 
nificence of  the  place.  It  stUl  retains 
its  ancient  name. 

PATHBOS  =  sou/isni  rim<m.  The 
domestic  name  for  upper  £gypt,  dis- 
tinguished  from  MaUor  or  lower  Egypt : 
and  the  same  as  the  ThtbaU  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Scdd  of  the  Arabs. 
Pathros  is  called  the  native  land  of  tho 
Egyptians;  (Ezek.  xxix.  14;  xxx.  14; 
Isa.  xi  11;)  and  the  "Pathrusim" 
were  descendants  of  Miaraim.  (Gen. 
X.  14  ;  Jer.  xliv.  1,  15.) 

PATHRUSIM.— See  Patbbob. 

PATIENCE.  When  spoken  of  Ood, 
patience  denotes  His  long-suffering 
and  forbearance ;  (Bom.  ii.  4 ;  xv.  5 ;) 
it  springs  from  His  goodness  and  mercy. 
(Isa.  XXX.  18;  Hos.  vi  5;  Bom.  iii. 
25 ;  2  PeL  iii.  9.)  Patience,  as  a  fruit 
of  the  Spirit,  is  enjoined  npon  ns ;  and 
the  practice  of  it,  m  our  present  atata^ 
is  absolutely  necessary.  (Bom.  xii. 
12 ;  Heb.  x.  86.)  Enunent  examples 
of  patience  are  presented  for  our  en- 
couragement ;  (Job  i.  22 ;  Heb.  xii.  1, 2 ;) 
and  we  are  to  remember,  that  all  our 
trials,  from  whatever  source  they  may 
arise,  are  under  the  control  of  our 
heavenly  Father,  and,  if  borne  with 
patience,  will  ultimately  terminate  in 
triumph.  (Bom.  IL  7 ;  James  v.  7, 8, 11.) 

PATMOS.  A  small  sterile  island 
in  the  JEsean  Sea,  forming  one  of  the 
cluster  oithe  Sporades ;  and  situated 
about  forty  miles  west  from  Ephesus. 
This  island  is  about  eighteen  miles 
in  eircumference ;  and  consists  wholly 
of  a  huge  conical  rock,  which  appears 
to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  thinlv  covered 
by  a  barren  soil.  It  has  neitner  trees 
nor  rivera,  bu^  abonnda  in  shmba  and 
flowering-planta ;  and  a  few  walnuu 
and  other  fruit  treea  are  grown  in  the 
orcharda.  Here  the  baniahed  from 
the  Boman  provincea  of  Aaia  appear 
to  have  been  aent;  juat  aa  thoae  trom 
the  Grecian  provincea  in  Europe  were 
aent  to  Gyarua  or  Gyara,  which  ii  in 
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the  midflt  of  the  Gydadesy  and  of  the 
same  character  aa  Patmos.  (Juven. 
Sat.  z.  170.)  And  here,  in  the  reign 
of  NerOy  abont  aj>.  €6,  John  was 
exiled,  **  because  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  on  account  of  the  testUnonj  of 
Jesns ;"  and  here  he  wrote  the  book  of 
Berelation.  (Ber.  L9.)  The  island  is 
now  called  Patino  and  Patmota  /  and 
the  popidation  is  estimated  at  abont 
fonr  thousand,  who  are  all  Greeks. 

PATBIABCH.  The  father  and 
founder  of  a  family.  (Heb.  vii.  4.) 
The  term  is  applied  chiefly  to  the  sons 
of  Jacob,  the  heads  of  the  twelve 
tribes ;  (Acts  vii.  8,  9 ;)  the  "  chief  of 
the  fathers,'*  Le.,  the  patriarchs.  (1 
Ghron.  ix.  9;  zxiv.  81;  zzTii.22;  2 
Ghron.  xis.  8.)  Also  to  David,  as  the 
head  of  a  familj^,  or  founder  of  a 
dynastr.    H^nke.  il.  4 ;  Acts  ii.  29.) 

J^ATROBAS=:/oundaiioH  fiom  the 
father.  A  Christian  who  dwelt  at 
Borne.    (Bom.  xvL  14.) 

PAIJs^a  bUadfigf  lowing.  A  place 
in  Idumea;  (Gen.  xxxvi.  89;)  also 
written  "  Pai."    (1  Chron.  i.  60.) 

PAUL  =  asW /or,  duired.  The 
Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name, 
Saui.,  which  the  Apostle  appears  to 
have  assumed,  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  ^he  Jews.  He  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  of  purely  He- 
brew descent;  (Phil.  iii.  5;)  but  was 
bom  at  Tarsujs,  the  capital  of  Cilicia, 
where  his  father,  who  Wonted  to  the 
sect  of  the  Pharisees,  enjoyed  the 
rights  of  Boman  citizen^p;  (Acts 
xxi.  89;  xxii.  8;  xxiii.  6:)  a  privi- 
lege wluch  Paul  inherited,  and  of 
which  he  several  times  availed  him- 
self during  his  ministerial  career. 
(Acts  X vi.  87 ;  xxii.  27—29.)  In  Tar- 
sus, Paul  probably  gained  that  gene- 
ral acquaintance  with  the  national 
peculiarities  of  the  Greeks,  and  with 
their  literature,  which  appears  in  his 
writings,  and  which  was  so  important 
to  him  as  a  teacher  of  the  Grentiles'. 
His  Jewish  education  was  completed 
at  Jerusalem,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  severest  descipline  of  the 
Pharisaic  school,  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  celebrated  Babbi,  Gama- 
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lie).  (Acts.  T.  84;  xxii.  8.)  Accord-* 
ing  to  Jewish  custom,  Paul,  acquired 
a  trade,  by  which  he  afterwards  often 
supported  himself.  The  trade  which 
Paul  acquired,  is  called  in  Greek, 
skerumoiogf  which  has  been  variously 
translated,  a  mechanist^  a  Uather  mcaii' 
ufactwrer,  a  tent-maker^  and  a  tent* 
dothrmaker  /  perhaps  the  last  answers 
best  to  the  original  word.  (Acts 
xviii.  8 ;  xx.  84.^  Paul,  in  the  fierce- 
ness  of  his  Jewish  seal,  was,  at  first, 
a  bitter  adversary  of  the  Christians. 
When,  through  the  views  of  Stephen^ 
the  eloquent  and  powerful  advocate  of 
the  new  religion,  Christianity  seemed 
to  take  a  more  hostile  turn  against 
the  Pharisean  theology,  Paul  per- 
secuted the  advocates  of  the  new 
faith  with  a  denree  of  zeal  bordering 
on  madness,  fie  was  present  at  the 
stoning  of  Stephen,  and  consented  to 
his  death;  (Acts  vL  9 ;  vii.  58 ;  xxii. 
20 ;)  and  afterwards  armed  with:  power 
from  the  Suihedrim,  he  pursue  the 
friends  of  Jesus  to  other  cities,  where 
he  scourged  them  in  the  sjnagognes^ 
and  thraatened  them  with  death. 
(Acto  viii.  1. 8;  ix.  1,  2;  xxU.  4,  19; 
xxvL  10—12.)  However,  while  on  his 
way  to  Damascus,  in  aj).  88,  Paulper- 
ceived  himself  to  be  suddenly  envel- 
oped with  a  flaming  lig)bit»  which  struck 
him  so  powerf ullv  that,  in  terror,  he 
fell  to  the  ground.  This  supernatural 
revelation  terminated  in  his  conver- 
sion to  the  Christian  faith,  and  from 
this  period  he  became  a  new  man. 
(Acts.ix.1— 19;xxii.5— 16.)  Being 
endowed  with  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  and  having  received  from  the 
lips  of  Christ  Himself  his  commission 
as  an  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  he  now 
devoted  all  the  powers  of  his  ardent 
and  energetic  nund  to  the  propagation 
of  that  gospel  whidi  he  had  so  vehem- 
enUy  opposed.  (Acts  xxvi.  16 ;  GaL  L 
1— 16;lCor,ix.  l;xv.a-80  After 
havingobtained  edification  andstrength 
in  the  society  of  the  Christians  at 
Damascus,  he  felt  himself  impelled  to 
stand  forth  in  the  synagogues,  and  bear 
his  testimony  to  the  cause  of  Chriit 
(AcU  ix.  19—22.)    He  then  took  a 
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Jouniey  into  the  adjacent  part  of  Ara- 
bia, to  preach  ChriBt  **  among  the 
heathen  ;"  (Gal.  i.  16,  17;)  and,  after 
a  stay  of  nearly  two  years,  he  retamed 
to  Damascus,  which  was  now  in  the 
possession  of  Aretas,  the  king  of  Ara- 
oia.  When  the  Jews  heard  of  his 
arrival  in  the  city,  they  songht  immedi- 
ately to  secure  the  man  who  could  be 
•0  danserous  to  Judaism ;  and  not  im- 
probably the  Arabian  governor  was 
equally  eager  for  the  Apostle's  capture, 
on  account  of  his  mission  in  Arabia; 
but  through  the  kindness  of  friends  he 
was  enabled  to  elude  their  vigilance. 
(Gal.  i.  18,  19 ;  Acts  ix.  2^—25 ;  2  Cor. 
xi.  82,  83.)  He  then  went  up  to  Jer- 
usalem, theirs/  time  after  his  conver- 
sion, where  Barnabas  introduced  him 
to  Peter  and  James,  and  other  Chris- 
tians. (Gal.  i.  18,  19.)  After  a  so- 
journ of  about  a  fortnight  in  the  Holy 
City,  ho  was  compelled,  by  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  Hellenistic  Jews, 
with  whom  he  had  disputed,  to  fly  to 
Csasarea.  He  now  returned  to  Tar- 
sus, and  spent  some  time  in  Cilicia. 
rActs.  ix.  26—30;  Gal.  i.  21.)  From 
Cilicia,  in  a.d.  48,  Paul  was  summon- 
ed by  Barnabas  to  co-operate  with  him 
in  Antioch.  After  labouring  a  year 
in  Antioch,  Paul  and  Barnabas  were 
sent  to  Jerusalem  with  contributions 
for  the  brethren  who  were  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  a  dearth.  This  was 
the  Apostle's  second  visit  to  Jerusalem 
A.D.  44.  (Acts  xi.  25^80;  Gal.  ii.  2— 
10.)  Having  discharged  this  commis- 
sion, they  returned  to  Antioch ;  and 
afterwards  were  dispatched  on  the 
Jirsi  great  missionary  tour,  a.d.  46—49. 
(Acts  xii.  25  ;  xiii.  1 — 52 ;  xiv.  I — ^28.) 
After  some  time,  Paul  and  Barnabas 
were  again  deputed  to  visit  Jerusalem 
to  consult  the  apostles  respecting  cir- 
cumcision. This  was  the  Apostle's 
third  visit  to  Jerusalem,  a.i>.  51.  The 
Apostle  returned  to  Antioch.  (Acts 
XV.  1 — 85  ;  Gal.  ii.  1.)  Paul,  accom- 
panied by  Silas,  then  entered  upon 
a  second  missionary  tour,  a.  D.  51. 
(Acts  XV.  86 — 41.)  After  passing 
throuffh  Syria  and  Cilicia,  he  re- 
visited Lystra,  and  waa  joined  by 
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Timothy.  After  passing  throngh  sev- 
eral regions;  thev  came  to  Philippi 
in  Macedonia;  (Acts  zvi.  1 — 40;) 
and  finallv  to  Berea,  thence  Paul  re- 
tired to  Athens,  where  he  was  soon 
afterwards  joined  b^  Timothv.  (Acts 
xvli.  1 — 8 ;  1  Thess. lii.  I.)  Afterwards 
PatU  journeyed  alone  to  Corinth,  a.d. 
52,  whither  Silas  and  Timothy,  after  a 
short  visit  to  Macedonia,  rejoined  him. 
Here  he  abode  for  a  year  and  a  half, 

E reaching  the  gospel,  and  supporting 
imself  bv  his  trade.  (Acts  xviii.  1 
— 17.)  Embarking  at  Cenchrea  for 
Syria,  Paul  appears  to  have  visited 
Crete,  and  left  Titus  behind  him. 
Whether  the  ship,  in  which  he  em- 
barked, purposely  made  this  circuit,  or 
whether  he  was  cast  upon  the  island 
of  Crete,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
(Tit.  i.  5.)  The  Apostle  came  to 
EphesuB,  where  he  met  with  Apollos, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  Corinth,  per- 
haps by  way  of  Crete.  (Acts  xviii.  24 — 
27;  Tit.iii.  18.)  Passing  on  toCsesarea, 
Paul  came  thefourth  time  to  Jerusalem, 
A.D.  53 ;  and  siter  a  short  stay,  ho  went 
down  to  Antioch.  (Acts  xviii.  16 — 22.) 
After  some  time  Paul  entered  upon  a 
third  missionary  tour;  and  passing 
through  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  he  re- 
visited Ephesus,  A.D.  54.  (Acts  xviiL 
23 ;  xlx.  1 — 41.)  After  spending  three 
years  in  Ephesus,  Paul  then  went  into 
Macedonia,  probably  to  Philippi,  a.x>. 
57 ;  whence  he  appears  to  have  visited 
lUyricum.  (Acts  xx.  1 — 8;  Bom. 
xiii.  19.)  He  then  came  to  Greece, 
perhaps  to  Corinth ;  and  after  three 
months  returned  to  Philippi.  (Acts 
XX.  2,  8  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  5,  6.)  Sailing 
from  Philippi,  he  came  to  Troas; 
thence  journeying  to  Assos,  he  pro- 
ceeded by  sea,  and  after  calling  at 
several  intermediate  ports,  he  landed 
at  Tyre,  and  travelling  by  way  of 
Ptolemais  and  Cassarea,  he  arrived 
the  Jiflh  and  the  last  time  at  Jerusa- 
lem, A.i>.  58.  (Acts  XX.  6 — 88 ;  xxi. 
1 — 17.)  As  Paul  regarded  Christi- 
anity in  its  true  light,  as  a  universal  re- 
ligion, he  endeavoured  to  break  down 
the  middle  wall  of  separation  between 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  to  show  that 
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they  were  all  **one  in  Christ;"  in 
ardently  pursuing  this  object,  he  ex- 
posed his  own  life  to  the  prejudices 
of  his  countxymen.  Hence,  while 
in  Jernsalem,  he  was  seized  hj  the 
Jews,  and  on  their  accusation  was 
put  in  confinement  by  the  Roman 
officers ;  and  after  being  sent  to 
CsBsarea,  where  he  was  detained  for 
two  years  or  more,  having  himself 
appeided  to  the  emperor,  he  was  sent  to 
Home  for  trial,  a.d.  61.  (Acts  xxi.  26 
— 40;  xxii. — xxyi.)  The  voyage  to 
Borne  was  long  and  disastrous,  ex- 
tending to  nearly  half  a  year.  The 
ship  was  wrecked  upon  the  coast  of 
Malta;  but  no  lives  were  lost.  (Acts 
xxviL  1—44;  xxviii.  1 — 14.)  Paul 
ultimately  arrived  in  Rome  in  the 
spring  of  ▲.d.  62;  where  he  remained 
in  partial  imprisonment  two  whole 
years.  (Acts  xxviii.  15 — 810  Later 
writers  have  supposed  that  Jraul  was 
released  from  the  two  years'  imprison- 
ment ;  and  that,  after  other  labours 
in  the  gospel,  he  visited  Rome  the 
second  time,  and  being  incarcerated 
again,  was  put  to  deaSi,  idong  with 
Peter,  by  order  of  Nero,  about  a.i>. 
66  or  67.  But  this  view  seems  to  be 
merely  an  historical  hypothesis,  ori- 
ginally assumed  for  the  nnrpose  of 
explaming  apparent  difficulties  in  the 
Second  EpisUe  to  Timothy.  However, 
of  asecona  imprisonment  of  the  Apostle 
at  Rome  authentic  history  toiows  noth- 
ing. The  better  opinion  is  that  Paul 
was  put  to  death  in  aj>.  64;  at  the  close 
of  his  two  years'  imprisonment.  The 
conflagration  of  Rome'  commenced  on 
the  19th  of  July;  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that,  in  the  terrible  circumstances 
that  followed,  Paul  suffered  martyrdom. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Peter  suffer- 
ed with  Paul  in  the  Neronian  persecu- 
tion. Indeed,  from  the  testimony  of 
1  Pet.  iv.  16,  17,  and  2  Pet.  ui.  15, 16, 
it  is  evident  that  Peter  wrote  his 
Epistles  some  time  after  the  death  of 
Paul.  There  are  fourteen  Epistles  in 
the  Kew  Testament  ascribed  to  Paul, 
beginning  with  that  to  the  Romans, 
and  ending  with  that  to  the  Hebrews. 
Though  these  Epistles  often  refer  to 
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transient  circumstances  and  temporary 
relations,  yet  they  everywhere  bear  the 
stamp  of  the  ridily  furnished  and 
cultivated  mind  of  the  Apostle,  as 
purified,  elevated,  and  sustained,  by 
the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Granting  that  these  primitive  oocn- 
ments  ofthe  Christian  religion  contain 
*'some  things  hard  to  be  understood," 
and  some  things,  too,  at  which  modern 
sceptics  have  t&en  objection;  yet  there 
is  point  in  the  shrewd  remark  of 
Whately, — *' There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  chief  objection  to  St. 
Paul's  writings  is  not  from  the  things 
hard  to  be  understood  which  they 
contain,  but  from  the  things  easy  to 
be  understood,  the  doctrines  so  plainly 
taught  by  him."  Though  several  an- 
cient Apocryphal  productions  are  as- 
cribed to  Paul,  some  of  which  are  still 
extant,  yet  we  have  no  evidence  that 
the  Apostle  wrote  any  Epistles,  but 
those  which  are  contained  in  the  Canon. 

PAVEMENT.— See  Gabbatha. 

PAVILION.  The  Hebrew  word 
sukkahf  signifies  a  Aut,  formed  of  green 
branches  interwoven.  It  is  rendered 
"booth;"  (Gen.  xxxiii.  17;  Jon.  iv. 
5 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  40 — 43 :  Neh.  viii.  15, 
17;)  "tabernacle;"  (Lev.  xxiii.  84, 
Deut.  xvi.  18,  16;  Isa.  iv.  6;J  "tent;" 
(2  Sam.  xl.  11;)  "pavilion,'*  margin* 
"  tent ;"  (1  Kings  xx.  12,  16 ;)  also 
used  poetically  for  the  dwelling  of  Je- 
hovah, His  "pavilion"  or  "tabernacle." 
(Ps.  xviii.  11;  Job  xxxvi.  29.)  The 
Hebrew  word  she^r,  rendered  "royal 
pavilion,"  (Jer.  xliii.  10,)  is  properly 
throne-ornament,  tapestry,  with  which  a 
throne  is  hunff. 

PEACE.  Spiritual  peace  is  the 
immediate  fruit  of  justification;  (Rom. 
V.  1 ;)  and  is  the  gift  of  God  through 
Christ.  (2  Thess.  iii.  16;  Job  xxxiv. 
29.)  *' Perfect  peace"  is  the  privilege 
of  the  faithful.  (Isa.  xxvi.  8 ;  xxxii. 
17;lvii.  19;  Ps.  cxix.  165;  Prov.  iii. 
2;  Phil.  iv.  7;  John  xiv.  27;  xvi.  38; 
Col.  iii.  15.)  The  word  "peace"  is 
used  generally  for  prosperity  and 
happiness;  as  to  "|^o  in  peace;'  (Ex. 
iv.  18;  Judg.  xviii.  6;  Mark  v.  84; 
Luke  vii.  50 ;)  and  to  "  die  in  peace." 
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(Gen.  XT.  15 ;  Iia.  IriL  2 ;  Lake  iL  29.) 
So  alco,  **  Grace  to  yon  and  peace 
from  God."  (Bom.i7;  1  Cor.i.8;  2 
Cor.L2;  Gal.i.  8;  £p1i.i8;PhU.i.2.) 
**Peace  be  with  thee,^  is  still  one  of  the 
most  common  forms  of  Oriental  salu- 
tation. (Gen.  zliii.  28;  Jndg.vL  28; 
six.  20 ;  Ps.  cxxit  8,  7 ;  Lake  z.  5.) 
PEACE- OFFERING.  ^  See    Or- 

FBRIR08. 

PEACOCK.  The  Hebrew  word 
iitkkyim,  corresponds  to  the  Tamnl  or 
Malabaric  toget^  the  domestic  name  of 
peacoeki  in  India.  (1  Kings  x.  22 ;  2 
Chron.  ix.  21.)  The  peacock  is 
abandant  in  the  jangles  of  India,  and 
wonld  be  met  with  bj  nayigators  to 
the  coasts,  from  Camboge  to  Cejrlon, 
and  conld  well  bear  a  long  sea  royage 
in  the  crowded  ships  of  Solomon's 
fleet.  These  elegant  birds  bear  the 
cold  of  the  Himalayas ;  thgy  run  with 
great  swiftness,  and  where  they  are 
serpents  do  not  abonnd,  as  they  de- 
Toar  the  ^onng  with  great  aridity ;  and 
attack  with  spirit,  and  dispatch  eren 
serpents  of  considerable  siae.  In  Job 
XXXIX.  18,  the  Hebrew  word  rendered 
''peacocks,'*  denotes  the  ostrich, 

PEAKLa  The  Hebrew  word  ffo- 
bish,  rendered  ''pearls,*'  denotes  crv«- 
talf  (Job  xxYiii.  18;)  the  word  aaTf 
rendered  "  white,"  i.e.,  white  marble^  de- 
notes a  species  of  marble  resembling 
pearl  (Est.  i.  6.)  Perhaps  the  reason  why 
(he  ,pear/ is  not  mentioned  among  the 
sacred  ornaments  was  because  it  was 
not  a  gem,  bat  an  animal  excrescence. 
(Ex.  xxriii.  9—21.)  In  the  New 
Testament  margarittM  is  the  Greek 
name  for  pearl.  (Matt.  xiii.  45,  46 ;  1 
Tim.  ii.  9 ;  Rev.  xrii.  4;  xviii.  12,  16 ; 
xxi,  21.)  In  Matt.  riL  6,  the  term  is 
osed  in  a  general  sense  for  jewels,  or 
anything  precious  and  ralnable.  The 
AvumUbj  commonly  termed  the  pearl 
oysters,  famish  the  pearls  so  highly 
prized  as  ornaments.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  pearl  is  the  result  of  some 
irritation,  or  malady,  in  the  oyster, 
which  causes  it  to  excrete  an  unusual 
quantity  of  pearly  matter— the  same 
as  the  mother  of  pearl,  which  lines 
the  shell — ^at  one  spot,  with  regularity 
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in  form,  and  occasionalW  of  laxge  sise. 
The  finest  pearls  are  fished  up  m  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  western 
coast  of  CcTlon,  b^  a  class  of  persons 
trained  to  tne  business  of  diTing.^See 

BOELUUM. 

PEDAHELzrwhom  God  preserves. 
A  prince  of  the  tribe  of  rfapthalL 
(Num.  xxxiv.  28.) 

PEDAHZUB=whom  the  rock  pr^ 
serves.  A  descendant  of  Manasrtfh. 
(Num.  i.  10;  ii.20;  x.  23.J 

PEDAIAH  =  whom  Jehovah  pr^ 
serves.  1.  The  father-in-law  of  king 
Jonah.  (2  Kings  xxiU.  87.)  2.  The 
father  of  ZerubbabeL  (1  Chron.  ill.  18.) 
8.  A  descendant  of  Manasseh.  (1  Chron. 
xxrii.  20.)  4.  A  son  of  Parosh.  (Neh. 
iii.  25.)  5.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin. 
(Neh.  xi.  7.)  6.  A  Lerite  who  stood 
by  the  side  of  Ezra  when  he  read  the 
law.    (Neh.  viiL  4 ;  xiii.  18.) 

PEDIGREE.— See  Gsksaloot. 

PEKAH  =  cpsa-^edL  The  officer 
who  slew  Pekaiah,  king  of  Israel,  and 
succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  His 
reign,  which  lasted  twenty  years,  b.o. 
758 — 788,  was  succeeded  by  an  anarchr 
of  nine  years,  unless  we  suppose  with 
Thenius,  that  in  2  Kln^  xt.  27,  his 
reign  of  "  twenty  years"  is  an  error  of 
the  scribes  for  thurt^  years.  His  rule 
was  highly  inauspicious ;  the  countiy 
was  inraded  by  the  Assyrians,  and 
Pekah  himself  was  assassinated  by 
Hoshea.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions 
mention  Azariah  and  Ahaz,  kings  of 
Judah;  and  Hoshea  and  Pekah,  the 
kings  of  Israel.  (2  Kings  xr.  25—87; 
xri.  1 — 5;  3  Chron.  xxriiL  6, 6;  Ifis. 
viLl— 9;  riu.e.)     , 

PEKAIAH  =  J^vah.  opened  the 
ejfes.  The  son  and  successor  of  Mena- 
hem,  king  of  Israel.  This  idolatrous 
monarch  was  assassinated  by  Pekah, 
one  of  his  officers,  in  his  own  palace 
at  Samaria,  after  an  undistinguished 
reign  of  about  two  years,  b.o.  760 — 
758.    (2  Kings  XT.  22— 25.) 

PEKOD = visitation^  Le.,  pwsishment. 
This  term  is  used  allegoncally  as  a 
name  for  Babylon;  (Jer.  1.  21 ;}  a^o 
apparently  in  the  sense  of  chief  or 
prefect.    (Ezek.  xxiiL  23.)— See  Shoa. 
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F£LAIAH  =  irbom  Jeiovai  dit- 
titguitktd.  1.  A  diftingnuhed  Lerile. 
(Keh.  TiiL  7;  x.  10.)  2.  A  son  of 
^ioeuaL    (1  Chron.  uL  2L} 

PF.T.  A  T.T*  TT  -t  whnm    Jthovah    pro- 

Iteti.  One  of  the  prieiM.  (Neb.  xi.  12.) 

PELATIAH  =  whom  Jthoaai  de- 
UBtrt,  1.  A  son  of  Eaamiah.  (1 
Chron.  iii.  21.)  3.  A  loa  of  lahL  (1 
ChroD.  iT.  42.)  8.  The  son  of  Benainti. 
(Eiek.  xL  1— IS.)  4.  A  chief  of  the 
pM^.    (Neh.  X.  23.) 

F&LEO  =  diviiiim,  part.  The  «oa 
of  £ber,  and  fourth  In  descent  from 
Shem.  "In  hi*  dftys  wm  the  earth 
dirided :"  (Qen.  x.  25 ;  zi.  16—19 ;  1 
Chron.  1. 19 ;)  whether  this  was  an  ac- 
tual division  of  some  parts  of  the  earth 
br  volcanic  agencj ;  or  a  political 
diTisioD  of  the  earth,  after  the  confu- 
sion at  Bsbel;  in  which  Feleg  took  an 
BCtire  part,  we  know  not.  TQen.  ix. 
19  ;  X.  82 ;  Deut.  zzzii.  8,  90  Feleg 
is  also  called  "Phalec"  (Luke  iii.  8a.) 

PELBTsdc^'iwnnica.  1.  A  descen- 
dant of  Jndah.  (^1  Chron.  iL  i7J  2. 
One  of  David's  distinguished  officeii. 
(I  Chron.  xiL  8.) 

FELBTHsfWi/iMff.  1.  Adescen- 
dantofBeubeo.  (Nam.  xti.I.)  2.  A 
descendant  of  Jadah.  (1  Chron.  ii.  S3.} 

FEL£TUl'rES.-8ee  CiuRnatTU, 
and  Foonntr. 

FBUCAN.TheHebrewwoidtaaO, 
rendered  "pelicaD,''(I<ev.xi.  18;  Dent 
xiv.  7;  Fs.  dLS;)  and  "cormorant;" 
(Isa.  xxxiv.  11 ;  Zeph.  U.  U,  margin, 
"pelican,")  evident!;  refers  to  a  water 
fowl,  also  inbabitiog  deserts  and  mined 
places.  Tbe  pelican—Pcficoaiu  ono- 
crotobu — is  a  water-bird  of  singular 
construction  and  habits ;  living  for  the 
moat  part  on  the  ocean,  and  seldom 
approaching  land  bat  at  the  season  of 
incnbation.  At  soon  as  this  voraciooi 
bird  perceives  a  Gab,  sofficientlv  near 
the  surface,  it  darts  down  upon  it  with 
the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  aeizea  it  with 
onerring  certainty,  and  store*  it  up  in 
the  extensible  pouch,  which  bangs  from 
the  lower  jaw  ;  it  then  rises  again, 
thongh  not  without  great  labour,  ana 
contiunes  hovering  and  fishing  till  its 
bag  is  filled,  when  it  retires  to  land 
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and  greedilv  devoun  the  frnits  of  its 
industry.  Bockingham,  when  in  the 
north  of  Bjriia,  saw,  Boatingly  silently 
down  a  stream,  one  of  the  largest 
pelicans  he  had  ever  beheld ;  wlien 
roused  to  fly,  it  displayed  a  breadth  of 
wing  which  appeared  at  least  nine  feet 

PELONITE.  Apparently  a  native 
of  a  place  called  Felon,  probably  in 
Benjamin.  (!  Chron.  xi. 27,  E6 ;)  also 
read  "  Faltite."    (2  Sam.  xxiii.  26.) 

PELUSItJM.— See  Sin. 

FEN.  The  ordinary  pen,  for  writ- 
ing on  soft  materials,  was  made  of 
reid,  coZoiRiu,  hence  a  rM(f  Mn  /  (Judg. 

V    11  .    Pd    vTh    1    ■    Tdr    •nli,     a  .    Q  .T^lt.. 


(Jer.  xxxvi,  28.)  Upon  tablets  of  wax 
a  metallic  pen  or  >tglus  was  employed. 
In  engraving  on  hard  inbetances,  such 
as  stone,  wood,  ot  metallic  plates,  "an 
iron  pen,"  or  graver  of  iron  or  capper, 
tir  some  other  nard  pointed  instrmnent 
was  employed.  (Job  xii.  24  j  Jer. 
ivii.  1.)— See  Iim. 

FENl£L=J'ac«  of  did.  A  nlacs 
OD  the  north  bank  m  the  Jabbok,  ob 
the  east  of  the  Jordan,  where  Jacob 
wrestled  with  the  angel  on  his  return 
from  Uesopotamia.  (Gen.  zxxiii.  8C^ 
81.)  Afterwards  a  town,  called  "  Fe- 
nnel,'' appean  to  have  been  built  in 
this  neighbonrhood.  (Jndg.  viii.  8,17; 
1  Kings  xii.  26^ 

P£NINNAH  =  cord:  One  of  tbs 
wives  of  Elkanah.    (1  Sam.  L  2,  4.) 


FENNY.  Thote      ._ , 

lated  "penny,"  designates  the  princi- 
pal silver  com  among  the  Boman^ 
called  dtnariia,  becanse  it  was  equal 
u>  ten  asset  or  assariont.  At  one  period 
the  valne  of  the  denariu  was  eqnal  to 
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eightpence  halfpenny;  bat  in  later 
times  it  web  rednced  to  serenpence 
halfpenny.  The  earlier  denarii  bore 
the  symbols  of  the  republic ;  the  later, 
the  image  of  the  emperor— on  the 
reverse,  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  or 
four  horses,  or  other  symbols.  The 
illastration  is  a  denarios  of  Cassar 
Augostos.  (lliatt.  XTiii.  28  ;  xz.  2,  9, 
10,  18;  xxu.  19—21;  Mark  vL  87; 
xii.  15 ;  xiy.  6 ;  Lake  vii.  41 ;  x.  85 ; 
xxii.  24;  John  vi.  7;  xii.  5;  Kev.  vi.  6.) 

PENTECOST=/yiie/A.  The  Greek 
name  of  one  of  the  three  great  Hebrew 
festirals ;  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22 ;)  so  called 
because  it  occurred  on  thejiftieth  day, 
or  seven  entire  weeks,  from  the  second 
dfty  of  the  Passover.  From  this  cycle 
of  weeks— -a  week  of  weeks— the  festi- 
val was  called  the  ^  feast  of  weeks.'* 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  22;  Lev.  xxiii.  15,  16; 
Deut.  xvL  9, 10.)  It  was  the  festival 
of  thanksgiviDg  for  the  harvest.  The 
harvest  began  directly  after  the  Pass- 
over, and  was  now,  on  ''the  day  of 
the  first  fruits,"  completed.  (llum. 
xxviii.  26.)  In  later  tunes  it  was  also 
made  to  commemorate  the  giving  of 
the  law  on  Mount  Sinai,  on  the  fif  tietii 
day  after  their  coming  out  of  'Rgrpi. 
On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  fifty  aays 
after  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  and 
ten  days  after  His  ascension,  the  Holy 
Spirit  descended  upon  the  Apostles 
and  the  Christian  church.  (Acts  ii 
1—21 ;  XX.  16 ;  I  Cor.  xvi.  8.) 

PENTJEL.— See  Pbnibl. 

PEOB=Atan(s,  ckfi.  A  mountain 
of  the  Moabites,near  Beth-Peor.  (Num. 
xxiii.  28 ;  xxv.  3,  5 ;  xxxi.  16 ;  I>eut 
iv.  46 ;  Josh.  xxii.  17.) 

PERAZIM.— See  Baal-Pbrusim. 

PEBES.— See  Mekb. 

PEBESHs&ccreilun/.  A  descend- 
ant of  Manasseh.    (1  Chron.  vii.  16.) 

PEBEZ=6reacA.  One  whose  chil- 
dren were  officers  under  David.  (1 
Chron.  xxvii.  8.) 

PEB£Z-UZZAH=:6reacA  o/Uzzah. 
A  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeru- 
salem, where  Uzzah  was  visited  for 
rashly  handling  the  ark.  (2Sam.vL8; 
1  Chron.  ui.  11.) 

PEBFECTION.    We  are  exhorted 
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to  acquire  the  perfection  of  Christian- 
ity, both  in  theory  and  practice.  We 
are  to  be  thoroughly  instructed  and 
experienced  in-divine  principles;  to  be 
adults  and  not  children  in  Christian 
knowledge.  (1  Cor.  ii.  6 ;  ^▼^  20 ;  2 
Cor.  xiii.  9;  Eph.  iv.  18;  Phil.  iii.  15; 
Heb.  V.  14.)  We  are  to  press  onward 
to  the  attainment  of  the  perfection  of 
Christian  life,  by  submission  to  the 
reign  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  brings 
the  entire  man  into  complete  subjection 
to  the  Divine  wilL  (Boin.  viii.  12.) 
In  this  sense  the  faithful  may  be  sail 
to  "  stand  perfect  and  complete  in  all 
the  wiU  of  Qod,"  (CoL  ii  10,  iv.  12.) 
Having  experienced  that  **  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son  deanseth  from 
all  sin,"  they  love  the  Lord  their  God 
supremely,  and  their  neighbours  as 
themselves.  (1  John  i.  7;  Luke  x.  27.) 
This  is  perfect  love.  (1  John  ii.  5; 
iv.  17, 18.)  The  Saviour  says  to  His 
disciples,  **Be  ve  therefore  perfect, 
even  as  your  Father  which  Is  in  heaven 
is  perfect."  (Matt.  y.  48.)  Not  that 
we  can  ever  attain  to  an  equaHty,  but 
taking  Him  as  the  only  pattern  of  per- 
fection we  can  advance  towards  a  con* 
nmilarity.  Just  as  it  is  said  in  tho 
parallel  passage,  ''Be  ye  therefore 
merciful,  as  your  Father  also  is  merci- 
ful." (Luke  vi.  40.)  So  we  are  to  bo 
merciful  in  the  same  manner,  though 
in  the  same  degree  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible, as  we  are  but  finite  creatures, 
while  He  is  the  Lifinite  and  Eternal. 
As  creatures,  we  cannot  reach  any 
state  that  precludes  the  possibility  of 
farther  iniprovement';  inasmuch  as  we 
may  love  God  supremely,  yet  that  love 
may  become  stronger,  and  that  delight 
increase  for  ever.  The  perfection  of  a 
Christian,  considered  in  relation  to  that 
of  His  heavenly  Father,  may  be  likened 
to  one  of  those  mathematical  lines  that 
may  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  another 
to  all  eternity,  still  remaining  as  in- 
finite in  their  mutual  distance  as  they 
are  endless  in  their  mutual  approach, 
and  everlasting  in  their  asymptotic 
relation  to  one  another.  Our  continual 
advancement  towards  Him  ma}r  be 
illustrated  by  the  recurring  decimal 
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fraction.  Thongh  we  add  figure  after 
figure,  in  ft  continuing  and  never-ending 
Beries^ftndeveryadditionalfigurebrings 
it  nearer  to  a  certain  value ;  and  yet 
there  is  no  possibility  of  its  ever  reach- 
ing that  value.  So  the  happy  and  the 
holy  may  continue  to  grow  more  like 
God,  without  themost  distant  possibil- 
ity of  attainingHis  glorious  perfections. 
Nay,  he  may  grow  more  like  God 
throughout  eternity,  and,  throughout 
eternity,  rem2un  at  an  infinite  distance 
from  the  absolutely  perfect  object  which 
he  thus  increasingly  resembles.  ^Phil. 
iii.  12 — 16.)  The  ancient  worthies,  in 
the  simplicitv  of  their  faith,  were 
"  perfect  in  their  generation  ;*'  (Gen. 
vi.  9  ;  Job  i.  1.)  and  they  "  followed 
the  Lord  fully."  (Num.  xiv.  24.)  As  the 
term  "perfect"  is  frequently  applied 
to  different  individuals  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  possession  of  the  charac- 
ter so  frequently  enjoined,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  among  those  who  know 
the  Scriptures  and  the  power  of  God, 
that  perfection  in  the  Scriptural  sense 
of  the  term,  is  actually  attainable,  and 
ought  to  be  an  object  of  more  anxious 
solicitude  among  Christians  than  ^  it 
usually  is.  (Gen.  zvii.  1 ;  Luke  vi.  40.) 
Heb.  vi.  1^ 

PERFUME.  The  free  use  of  per- 
fumes has  always  been  common  among 
Oriental  nations,  who  were  exposed 
to  the  offensive  smells  engendered  by 
the  heat  of  their  climate.  The  He- 
brews manufactured  their  perfumes, 
sometimes  called  ^  odours,"  ''  sweet 
odours,*'  "sweet  savours,"  "spices," 
"ointments,"  and  "incense,"  chiefly 
from  spices  imported  from  Arabia,  and 
also  from  aromatic  plants  growing  in 
their  own  country.  Some  perfumes 
naturally  exhaled  their  odoriferous 
particles,  as  the  odour  from  the  flower; 
others  required  to  be  burnt,  or  other- 
wise acted  on,  before  the  sweet  savour 
became  perceptible.  Perfumes  entered 
largely  into  the  Temple  service,  in  the 
two  forms  of  "incense"  and  "oint- 
ment." (Ex.  XXX.  22 — 88.)  Nor  were 
they  less  used  in  private  life;  they 
were  applied  to  the  person,  to  garments, 
and  to  articles  of  furniture;  and  guests 
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were  complimented  with  them.  (Ps. 
xlv.  8  :  Prov.  vii.  17;  Sol.  Song  iii.  6; 
iv.  11.)  They  were  also  extensivelv 
used  in  funeral  ceremonies.  (Mark 
xvi.  1 ;  John  xix.  89.) — See  Incense, 
and  OiKTMEin. 

PERGA=/and:s'  end,  extremity.  A 
city  of  Pamphylia,  situated  on  the 
river  Cestius,  west  of  Staros.  Col. 
Leake  has  established  the  site  of  Per- 
ga,  at  the  spot  called  by  the  Turks 
Eski-Kalesi,  where  are  extensive  re- 
mains of  vaulted  and  ruined  buildings. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  visited  Perga. 
(Acts  xiii.  18  ;  xiv.  25.) 

PERGAMOS=p/ac«  of  nuptials.  A 
celebrated  city  of  Mysia,  and  capital 
of  the  once  powerful  kingdom  of  Per- 
gamus ;  situated  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  Caicus,  about  fiftv  miles 
northward  of  Smyrna.  The  kings  of 
Pergamos,  who  were  of  the  family  of 
Attains,  collected  here  a  noble  library 
of  200,000  volumes,  which,  after  the 
subjection  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Ro- 
mans, was  given  by  M.  Antony  to 
Cleopatra,  and  added  to  the  library  at 
Alexandria.  Here  also,  the  art  of 
preparing  skins  for  manuscripts  was 
brought  to  perfection;  hence  the  Latin 
name  pergajnenus  for  parchment.  At 
Pergamos  was  also  a  temple  of  iBscula- 
pius ;  and  from  the  serpent  being  his 
characteristic  emblem,  the  city  was 
probably  characterized  as  the  place 
"where  satan's  seat  is."  And  here 
also  was  slain  Antipas,  the  "  faithful 
martyr."  (Rev.ii.l2— 17.)  The  modem 
town,  called  Bergamo,  consists  of  small 
and  mean  wooden  house?,  among  which 
appear  the  remains  of  early  Christian 
cnurches ;  also  splendid  Corinthian 
and  Ionic  columns  and  capitals,  the 
cornices  and  pediments,  all  in  the 
highest  stvle  of  ornament,  thrown  into 
unsightly  heaps.  The  population,Turks 
and  Christians,  is  generally  estimated 
at  about  fifteen  thousand. 

PERIDA.>-See  Pxbuda. 

PERIZZriESscotinfrymen,  rustics. 
One  of  the  earliest  tribes,  living  in  the 
mountainous  regions,  which  they  after- 
wards yielded  to  Ephraim  and  Judah. 
(Josh.  xL  8 ;  zvii.  15 ;  Ex.  xxiii.  23.) 
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The  remaiiu  of  the  Canaanite,  Perix- 
site,  and  other  tribes  which  the  He- 
brews had  not  sabdoed,  were  rendered 
tribntaiy  by  Solomon.  (1  Kinn  xix. 
20,  21 ;  2  Chron.  viU.  7 ;  Ezra  ix.  1.) 

PERJURY.— See  Oath, 

PERSECUTION.  The  Greek  word 
dioko,  rendered  persecute,  signifies  to 
cause  to  Jke,  hence  to  pursue  with 
malignity,  topersecuU^  by  toe  infliction 
of  pain  or  penalty  on  account  of  reli- 
gion. (Matt.  T.  10—12 ;  X.  23 ;  xiii. 
21 :  xxiii.  84 ;  Mark  iy.  17 ;  Acts  Tii. 
52;  Yiu.  1;  xiU.  60;  GaL  L  18.) 
Hence  the  term  *' persecution"  is  gene- 
rally used  to  signify  the  sufferings  of 
Christians  on  account  of  their  religion. 
fVark  X.  30 ;  Bom.  riU.  85 ;  2  Thess. 
C  4 ;  I  Pet.  ill.  14.)  Persecution  gene- 
rally has  its  origin  in  a  mistake  as  to 
the  limits  of  human  responsibility. 
We  can  scarcely  believe  that  persecu- 
tion has  nerer  germinated  except  in 
the  corrupt  soil  of  fanaticism,  which 
has  been  defined  "enthusiasm  inflamed 
by  hatred."  It  arises  from  the  absurd 
supposition  that  one  man  has  a  right 
toj  udge  for  another  in  religious  matters. 
While  persecution  has  been  practised 
by  Pagans ;  (1  Kings  xriii.  13 ;  Dan. 
Yi.  12—17 ;)  and  Jews ;  (Acts  ir.  8 ; 
Tiii.58;)  it  has  occasionally  tarnished 
the  Chnsiian  name ;  and  has,  if  we 
mistake  not,  sometimes  taken  root  by 
the  side  of  many  of  the  best  attributes 
of  human  nature.  It  has  been  the 
error,  not  onW  of  gloomy  monks,  and 
sour  ascetics,  but  also  of  men  of  sin- 
cere piety,  and  even  of  general  philan- 
thropy. 00  Paul  was  sealous  towards 
God,  yet  he  persecuted  the  Christians 
even  unto  the  death,  thinkiuff  within 
himself  that  he  was  doing  God  serriee. 
(John  xyi.  2;  Acts  xxii.  3, 5;  xxri.  9.) 
When  individuals  had  once  taken  it  for 
granted,  that  ^«j  were  responsible  for 
the  correctness  oi  the  reluious  or  poli- 
tical opinions  of  their  fellow-men — 
that  is,  that  God  would  hold  them 
guilty  if  their  fellow-menbelieved  error, 
and  that,  therefore,  they  were  at  llbertv 
to  use  aU  the  physicu  power  which 
God  had  placed  in  their  hands,  to  pro- 
pagate tmti^  and  to  arrest  tlie  pro- 
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gress  of  error,  perseeation  followed  of 
course.  It  would  then  require  no 
exercise  of  the  malign  emotions,  to 
kindle  the  fire  or  erect  the  gibbet. 
Persecution  unto  death  would  he  the 
calm  dictate  of  religious  duty ;  nay,  it 
might,  in  such  circumstances,  c<>>exist 
wiu  genuine  benevolence.  Ajid  to  the 
sufferer  himself,  it  would  be  an  addi- 
tional aggravation,  to  reflect  that  the 
sacrifice  of  his  inalienable  rights,  was 
j  nstified  on  the  ground  of  eternal  justice 
and  illimitable  love.  Bu^  blessed  be 
God,  we  are  not  responsible  for  the 
opinions  of  our  fellow- men.  We  are 
responsible  only  for  the  setting  before 
their  understanding  and  conscience 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  truth.  The 
responsibility  then  rests  solelv  with 
themselves,  whatever  be  our  pbysical 
power,  we  are  forbidden  to  use  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  infringe  the  small- 
est right  of  our  neighbour,  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  either  ^Is 
or  any  other  good  whatsoever.  God  has 
made  known  His  will  to  men,  and  He 
has  commanded  them  as  amhanadort^ 
not  as  exeeutitmerSf  to  make  it  known 
to  each  other.  If  they  ob^  His  com- 
mands, welL  If  they  obey  not.  He 
reserves  to  Himself  the  right  of  trying 
the  offender,  of  passing  sentence  upon 
him,  and  of  executing  judgment.  Tnis, 
and  all  of  this,  is,  solely,  His  preroga- 
tive. The  moment  we  assume  it»  we 
usurp  His  authority,  and  while  we 
profess  to  obey  Him,  are  claiming  for 
ourselves  dominion  over  the  universe. 
^  Who  art  thou  that  ludgest  another 
man's  servant?  To  his  own  master 
he  standeth  or  f idleth."  (Rom,  ziv.  4.) 
PERSEVERANCE.  Whether  tma 
believers  necessarily  persevere  to  the 
end  of  life,  or  whether  they  may  fall 
from  their  faith,  and  forfeit  their  state 
of  grace,  is  a  question  in  which  we 
are  not  left  in  doubt.  The  S^pturee 
decidcidly  teach,  that  the  regenerate 
may  lose  true  justifying  fait^  forfeit 
the  state  of  grace,  in  which  they  are 
placed  by  the  operation  of  the  Holr 
Spirit,  and  die  in  their  sins.  IndeeOy 
tSe  nature  of  the  present  state  of  man, 
which  is  a  state  of  probatUm  or  triaif 
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must  necessarily  imply  it.  The  Scrip- 
tures, in  the  various  exhortations  to 
faithful  perseyerance,  and  in  the  mnl- 
tiplted  warnings  against  defection  from 
the  faith,  evidently  teach  that  apostacj 
from  the  highest  degrees  of  grace  is 
possible;  and  that  those  who  stand 
nigh  in  the  favour  of  God  may  sin 
against  Him,  lose  His  favour,  and  perish 
everlastingly.  "Wherefore  let  him 
that  thinksth  he  standeth  take  heed 
lest  he  fall."  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  18;  Matt. 
1.  22 ;  zxiv.  42,  46 ;  Luke  xi>.  43 ;  1 
Cor.  X.  11, 12 ;  Eph.  yi.  18 ;  Heb.  vi. 
5,6;  X.  29;  Rev.  11. 10.) 

PERSIA  =:sp2en<ft(f  or  pure  region. 
A  region  of  middle  Asia,  which  still 
lies  within  the  boundaries  which  we 
find  assigned  to  it  by  the  ancients. 
On  the  east  it  adjoins  Karamania ;  on 
the  north  Mount  Aprassia  separates 
it  from  Irak-Adjem,  or  southern  Me- 
dia ;  on  the  south  it  is  bounded  by 
Laristan  and  the  Persian  Onlf :  and 
on  the  west  it  is  divided  by  the  Bakh- 
tiara  mountains  from  Khusistan,  the 
ancient  Snsiana.  (2  Chron.  xxxvi 
20,  22, 28 ;  Ezra  i.  1,  2 ;  Neh.  xii.  22 : 
Dan.  vi.  12,  15.)  In  the  plain  of 
Merdusht,  or  Persepolis,  which  is 
eighteen  or  nineteen  leagues  in  length, 
and  from  three  to  six  in  breadth,  there 
reigns  a  perpetual  spring.  It  nour- 
ishes the  finest  horses  and  cattle  in  Per- 
sia, and  the  fruits  which  it  produces  are 
excelled  only  by  those  of  the  valley  of 
Shiraz.  In  the  northern  part  of  Far- 
eistan,  the  mountains,  which  are  a 
branch  of  the  chain  of  Taurus,  are 
higher  and  more  ruffged,  and  clothed 
with  snowj  though  they  comprise 
several  fertile  valleys,  yet,  being  on 
the  whole  ill  adapted  for  tillage,  they 
are  generally  inhabited  by  nomade 
tribes.  This  mountain  territory  was 
the  original  seat  of  some  of  the  Per- 
sian tribes,  perhaps  connected  with  the 
Median  family ;  while  the  Elamites, 
another  Persian  tribe  descended  from 
Elam,  were  incorporated  with  them,  and 
inhabited  the  modem  Khusistan.  The 
nature  of  the  country,  the  mountains 
of  Elam,  the  sandy  plains  of  Eastern 
Persia,  and  the  fertile  banks  of  the  El- 
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wend,  suggest  the  probability  that  this 
country  would  be  occupied  by  tribes  of 
different  habits  and  characters  from  a 
very  early  period  of  history.  ((jen.xiy. 
1 ;  J er.  xUx.  84,  89.)  These  several 
tribes  appear  to  have  finally  merged 
into  the  ancient  Persian  empire ;  which, 
after  a  while,  was  subjected  by  the 
Medes.  After  the  Persians  had  been 
in  subjection  to  the  Medes  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  Cyrus  elevated  the  Per- 
sian dynasty,  and  finally  united  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
about  B.C.  586,  and  the  whole  country, 
from  Egypt  to  the  Ganges,  became  in- 
corporated in  what  was  called  the  Per- 
sian empire.  The  kings  after  Cyrus 
were  Cambyses,  b.g.  529;  Smerdis,  tho 
magian,  b.c.  522;  Darius  Hystaspis, 
B.C.  521 ;  Xerxes,  b.g.  485  ;  Artaxer- 
xes  Longimanus,  b.o.  464 ;  Xerxes  I^. 
B.C.  424;  Sogdianus,  b.o.  423 ;  Darius 
Nothus,  B.0. 423 ;  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
B.C.  404 ;  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  b.o.  864; 
Arses,  b.c.  838 ;  and  Darius  Codo- 
manus,  B.o.  835. 

After  the  Persian  empire  had  exis* 
ted  upwards  of  two  centuries  it  shared 
the  fate  that  befel  the  surrounding 
nations,  being  swallowed  up  in  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  the  Great,  b.o.  880, 
and  its  numerous  provinces  were  after- 
wards shared  among  his  generals. 
After  some  time  the  farthians  revolt- 
ed, and  established  a  powerful  empire. 
Of  the  monuments  and  remains  of  an- 
cient Persia,  none  can  at  aU  compare 
in  extent  with  the  ruins  of  Persepolis, 
in  the  plain  of  Merdusht,  about  thirty- 
five  miles  north-east  of  Shiraz.  The 
modem  name  of  the  ruins  is  Tacht-i- 
Jemshid  =  Structure  of  Jeaahidi  or 
ChehilMinarsjPor/yi^iZars.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr  Layard,  the  stile  of  the  Per- 
sepolitan  monuments  is  manifestly 
a  descendant  of  the  later  Asi^yrian. 
There  is  a  great  similarity  of  shape 
in  the  ornaments,  and  in  tne  costume 
of  many  of  the  figures.  Th6  head- 
dress of  the  winged  monsters  is  squared 
and  richly  ornamented  at  the  top,  and 
I  is  all  but  identteal  with  that  in  the 
I  later  mo9uments  at  Khorsabad  and 
I  Kouyunjik,  while  it  diffeii  from  the 
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round  nnornamented  cap  of  the  older 
Assyrian  scnlptnres  of  Nimmd.  M. 
Lassen  and  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  have 
heen  ahle  to  read  many  of  the  cnnei- 
form  inscriptions  on  the  monuments. 
The  sum  of  the  evidence  seems  to  be 
that  all  the  most  important  works,  now 
remaining  at  Persepolis,  are  due  to 
Darius  Hystaspis  and  Xerxes.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  excavations 
on  the  site  of  Pasargada,  or  around  and 
within  the  terraced  buildines  of  Perse- 
polis,  may  some  day  supply  us  with 
fresh  tablets,  extending  our  acquaint- 
ance, both  with  the  ancient  languages 
and  the  history  of  Persia. — See  Ctkus. 

F  £  B  S I S  =  pure,  splendid.  A 
Christian  at  Rome,  whom  Paul  salutes. 
(Rom.  xvi.  12.) 

PERSON.  In  the  ordinanr  sense 
of  the  English  word  *  person,  which 
always   implies   a  distinct   substance, 

fersona  does  not  occur  in  the  pure 
jatin  Classics.  Originally  persona 
designated  the  mask  worn  on  the  stage, 
and  afterwards  any  character  whatever, 
real  or  fictitious,  which  the  actor  sus- 
tained. So  also,  the  Greek  term  pro- 
sopon  was  used  to  signify' the  part  or 
role  in  the  play  which  each  sustained. 
In  the  great  tragi-comedy  of  life  each 
sustains  a  'person;'  one  that  of  a 
king,  another  that  of  a  slave,  etc.  In 
Acts  X.  84.  Trench  observes,  we  have 
lost  the  full  force  of  the  statement, 
'^  God  is  no  respecter  of  nersons,"  from 
the  fact,  that  *  person'  aoes  not  mean 
for  us  now  all  that  it  once  meant. 
The  meaning  is  not,  what  'person' 
each  sustains,  but  how  he  sustains  it, 
which  God  does  not  respect. 

The  Greek  word  AMH)5^a5M,  rendered 
"person,"  (Heb.  i.  d,)  as  applied  to 
Christ,  properly  signifies,  as  the  old 
Syriac  version  c^ves  it,  substance  or 
essens^  In  later  times  the  term  was 
used  in  the  sense  ol  person,  as  the  best 
that  could  be  found  to  express  the 
belief  of  the  Church  in  the  Divini^  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  H/t  HolyGfaost. 
As  to  its  usage  in  this  sense,  Whately 
has  observed,  "no  iaputation,  how- 
ever, can  fairly  be  cast  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church ;  which  distinctly  teaches 


that  the  Son  is  <'of  ons  substance  with 
the  Father,"  thus  plainly  indicating, 
that  the  word  *■  person,'  as  employed 
by  her,  is  not  to  be  understood  in  its 
ordinary  sense,  since  that  implies  a 
distinct  substance." 

PERUDArsikeme/,  or  distinguished. 
One  whose  posterity  returned  from  the 
Exile;  (Ezra  ii.  65;)  also  caUed 
"Perida.    (Neh.  vii.  67.) 

PESTILENCE.-  See  Plague. 

PETER  =  a  rock,  a  projecting  rock, 
cliff ,  The  Greek  form  or  translation 
of  the  Syro-Chaldaic  "Cephas,"  the 
surname  given  by  our  Lord  to  Simon, 
one  of  His  apostles.  (Matt.  xvi.  16 ; 
Luke  vi.  14;  John  i.  42;  1  Cor.  i.  12  ; 
iii.  22 ;  ix.  6 ;  xv.  6 ;  GaL  ii.  9.) 
Simon,  also  called  Bar-jona=son  of 
Jona,  (Matt.  xvi.  17 ;  John  i.  42,)  was 
a  resident  of  Bethsaida :  (John  i.  44 ; 
and  he  with  his  brother,  Andrew, 
followed  the  occupation  of  fishermen 
on  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  (Matt.  ir.  18 
—20 ;  Mark  i.  1&— 18 ;  LiAe  v.  1—11.) 
The  brothers,  before  our  Lord  called 
them  to  be  "fishen  of  men,"  were 
probably  disciples  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist (tfohn  i.  85—42.^  At  the  time 
when  Peter  was  callea  to  the  apos- 
tleship,  he  was  married,  and  seems  to 
have  removed,  in  consequence,  to  Ca- 
pernaum. (Matt.  viii.  14 ;  Mark  L 
21,  29,  80;  Luke  Iv.  38.)  Peter, 
though  specially  honoured  with  his 
Master's  intimacy,  (Mark  v.  87 ;  Luke 
viiL  51 ;  ix.  28;  Bfatt  xxvi.  86—660 
was  evidently  a  man  of  ardent  but 
unequal  temperament,  which  is  evin- 
ced by  his  expressing  at  one  time 
unbounded  devotedness  to  Jesus,  and 
then  denying  Him,  and  his  subsequent 
penitence  and  grief.  (Matt.  xxvi.  33 
—36.)  Peter  was  honoured  in  being 
the  first  to  preach  the  gospel  directly 
to  the  Gentiles.  (Acts  x.  6,  34,  46; 
XV.  7,  14.)  When  put  in  prison  by 
Herod  Agrippa,  he  was  miraculously 
delivered  by  an  angel.  (Acts  xii.  1 
— 19.)  Some  time  afterwards,  when 
Peter  was  at  Antioch,  through  fear 
of  the  Christains  from  Jerusalem,  he 
wavered  in  respect  to  the  introduc* 
tion  of  Jewish  ceremonies  among  the 
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Gentiles,  for  which  he  was  openly 
reproved  by  Paul.  (Gral.  ii.  7 — ^21.) 
If  Peter  ever  visited  any  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  Minor,  it  was  probably 
about  the  same  time  that  he  visited  An- 
tioch.  Afterwards  Peter  met  the  apos- 
tles and  elders  at  Jerusalem ;  (Acts  xv. 
7 — II ;)  henceforward  his  name  ap- 
pears no  further  in  the  Acts  of  tne 
Apostles,  as  he  appears  to  have  gone 
abroad,  probably  into  the  Parthian 
empire ;  and  his  first  Epistle  was 
written  from  Babylon,  at  that  period 
a  principal  city  of  the  Parthians.  (1 
Pet.  V.  13.)  From  John  xxi.  17—19, 
we  have  reason  to  infer  that  Peter 
died  a  martyr  for  the  sake  of  Christ ; 
probably  in*  Babylon,,  about  a.d.  68. 

The  assertion  of  the  Romanists  that 
Peter  was  constituted  by  Jesus  to  be 
the  official  head  of  the  church  universal, 
is  not  supported  by  the  passage  in 
Malt.  xvi.  16—18:  "And  Simon  Peter 
said,  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Bon  of 
the  living  God.  And  Jesus  answered 
and  said  unto  him.  Blessed  art  thou 
Simon,  son  of  Jona;  for  flesh  and  blood 
hath  not  revealed  Oiis  truth  unto  thee, 
but  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  More- 
over, I  also  say  to  thee,  as  certainly  as 
thou  art  Peter,  so,  npon  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  church ;  and  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it."  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  Greek  name,  Petros 
="  Peter,"  is  in  the  masculine,  while 
the  words  taute  te  petra="  ihia  rock," 
are  in  the  feminine  gender.  Now  this 
is  decisive  against  the  "rock"  designat- 
ing Peter.  It  can  only  designate  the 
glorious  truth  revealed  unto  Peter  by 
the  Father.  Here,  then,  in  the  fact — 
that  Christ  is  God  incarnate — which 
is  the  doctrine  of  Peter's  confession, 
we  have  the  "rock"  whereon  the 
church  is  founded.  This  glorious  truth 
was  Divinely  revealed  to  Peter,  as  it  is 
to  all  believers  ;  for  "  no  man  can  say 
that  Jesns  is  the  I^ord,  but  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."  (1  Cor.  xii.  3 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  4, 6, 
8 ;  Dan.  ii.  34,  35 ;  Ps.  cxviii.  22 ;  Isa. 
xxviii.  16 ;  Eph.  ii.  20.)  The  Deity  of 
Christ  is  also  called  the  "Bock,"  the 
true  foundation;  and  His  humanity 
may  be  called  the  foundation-stone — 
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the  chief  comer  stone — ^based  upon 
the  rock  of  His  Divine  supremacy,  on 
which  rests  the  foundation  of  the 
Apostles  and  Prophets.  Against  the 
church,  which  is  "God's  building," 
built  upon  the*  "rock,"  of  Christ's 
supremacy,  (1  Cor.  x.  4,)  the  gates  of 
hell,  whether  designating  death  itself: 
or  the  hosts  of  Satan,  i.e.,  Jewish  ana  ' 
Pagan,  or  Arian  and  Romish  adversa- 
ries— who  alike  trample  upon  Christ's 
supremacy — shall  not  prevail. 

We  have  no  evidence  whatever  that 
Peter,  in.his  character  as  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  was  superior  to 
any  other  disciple.  He  was  no  more 
"a  foundation  of  the  church"  than 
the  rest  of  his  brethren.  (Gal.  ii.  9 ;  • 
Rev.  xxi.  14.)  Even  "the  keys  of  tho 
kingdom  of  heaven"  being  given  to 
Peter  merely  signify  that  he  should 
be  the  Jirst  instrument  of  opening  the 
door  of  the  gospel  to  Jew  and  to 
Gentile,  and  of  binding  or  closing  up 
the  ancient  dispensation.  (Acts  ii.  ^ 
41 ;  X,  44 — 47 ;  xi.  1 ;  xv.  7.)  Indeed 
the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  is 
conferred  equally  upon  all  the  disci- 
ples. (Matt.  xvi.  19 ;  compare  Matt, 
xviii.  18;  John  xx.  23;  1  Cor.  v.  4, 
5.)  Peter  even  calls  himself  "an 
elder,"  properly  "a  co-elder,"  (1  Pet. 
v.  1 ;)  and  writes  of  himself  as  "one  of 
the  apostles."  (2  Pet,  iii.  2.)  And 
as  "a  servant  of  God"  he  was  re- 
quired "to  feed  the  lambs,"  for  so  the 
Greek  word  boske-  signified,  not  to  ruU,  » 
as  some  suppose.  (John  xxi.  15;  1 
Pet.  v.  2,  3.) 

We  have  no  evidence  from  Scrip- 
ture that  Peter  ever  visited  Rome; 
and  the  tradition  of  his  journey  to 
that  city,  and  of  his  being  put  to 
death  with  Paul  in  the  Neronian  per- 
s^ution,  is  destitute  of  historical  foun-  . 
dation.  JFrom  the  Acts  of  the  Aftpstles 
we  learn  that  Peter  had  not  leit  Ju- 
dea  previously  to  his  imprisonment  by 
^|mc  of  Herod  Agrippa,  after  the 
maArdom  ef  James;  (Gal.  i.  18; 
ii.  9;;  at  the  Passover,  a.d.  44.  (Acts 
xii.  8;  Jos.  ^fif.  xviii.  6;  xix.  8.  2.) 
After  his  delivelince  from  prison,  he 
went  into  another  place;  but  was  at 
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Jerasalem  towards  the  latter  end  of 
▲.D.  45;  and  at  Antiocfa,  in  all  pro- 
bability, at  the  beginning  of  a.d.  46. 
(Gal.  ii.  11.)  Peter  probably  riflited 
some  of  the  provinces  of  Asia,  during 
the  years  a.d.  46  and  47,  for  at  the 
commencement  of  a.d.  49,  he  was 
^  again  at  Jerusalem.  (Acts  xr.  7.) 
Am  Peter  daring  the  years  44 — 49, 
was  preaching  the  gospel  in  Pales- 
tine and  Asia  Minor,  he  had  not 
yet  visited  Rome.  Even  so  late  as 
▲.B.  58  or  A.D.  59,  when  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  was  written,  it  is 
certain  that  Peter  had  never  been 
at  Rome;  for  if  Peter  was  at  Rome 
when  Paul  wrote,  how  could  the 
latter  fail  to  send  a  salutation  to 
him  as  well  as  to  others?  (Rom.  i. 
11 — 16 ;  XV.  20—24.)  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  church  in  the  imperial 
city  consisted  of  Jewish  converts, 
(Rom.  ii.  17 — 29,)  gathered,  perhap?, 
by  Aquila  and  Priscilla ;  (Acts  xnii. 
^  1 — 4 ;)  also  by  Andronicus  and  Jnnias. 
(Rom.  xvi.  3—11.)  And  when  Paul 
c&me  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  about 
A.D.  62,  Peter  had  not  as  yet  visited 
that  city,  inasmuch  as  there  seems 
among  the  faithful  to  have  been  no 
knowledge  of  Peter.  (Acts  xxviii. 
17 — 22.)  Paul  while  suffering  im- 
prisonment in  Rome,  wrote  several 
Epistles  to  other  churches,  but  never 
hints  that  Peter  was  in  the  imperial 
city.    Hence,  if  Peter  was  never  at 

•  Rome,  and  such  a  visit  is  destitute 
of  historical  evidence,  the  assertion 
of  the  Romanists  for  his  supremacy 
falls  to  the  ground.  Tet,  as  there  are 
several  years  of  Peter's  life,  con- 
cerning which  we  have  no  informa- 
tion ;  and  as  we  have  seen,  he  could 
not   have  spent  them  in  Rome,  he 

.  muf  t  have  spent  them  7n  the  East, 
mahiTy  among  the  Parthians  in  Baby- 
lonia, whence  he  addressed  his  Epis- 
tles. As  Peter's  Epistles  are  addressed 
to  Oentile  churches,  chiefly  fovadtll 
by  Paul  and  hb  coiApaAons,  it  Vould 
appear  that  Paul  had  already  suffered 
martyrdom.  (1  Pet.  i.  1—18 ;  ii.  9 ; 
iv.  8.)  Indeed,  the  second  Epistle 
plainly  aiinmes  the  death  of  Paul, 


and  the  collection  of  his  Epistles. 
(2  Pet.  iii.  14—16.)  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  Cyprian  is  the  first  Father 
who  designates  the  Roman  chair  the 
"Chair  of  Peter."  {Ev.  65.  a.d.  258.) 
But  the  first  Pope  wnose  arrogance 
prompted  him  to  claim  the  distinction 
of  being  the  successor  of  Peter,  was  Ste- 
phen, A.D.  263—256.  (Epist  Cypr.  76.) 

PETER,  Epistles  op.  We  have 
two  Epistles  attributed  to  Peter  by 
the  common  consent  of  the  Christian 
church.  The  genuineness  of  the 
First  is  firmly  established ;  and  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Irenasns,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  TertuUian,  Origen,  and 
Eusebius.  It  was  written  in  a  time  of 
violent  persecution;  and  was  addressed 
to  the  churches,  consisting  principally 
of  Centiles,  resident  in  the  provinces, 
enumerated  in  the  introductory  verses, 
which  had  been  chiefly  founded  by 
Paul  and  his  companions.  (1  Pet.  i. 
1,  12,  14, 18;  ii.  10—12;  iu.l3— 17;iv. 
3,  17.)  It  was  written  from  Babylon, 
which  at  that  time  belonged  to  the 
Parthians,  and  contained  an  extensive 
colony  of  Jews,  (Jos.  Ant,  xv.  2.  2  ; 
3. 1 ;  xviii.  9. 1,)  about  a.d.  65,  about 
a  year  after  the  conflagration  of 
Rome;  and  consequently  after  the 
death  of  PauL  That  it  cannot  have 
been  written  before  that  period,  is 
proved  by  a  comparison  of  1  Pet.  i.  3, 
with  Eph.  i.  8 ;  of  1  Pet.  ii.  1,  with  Col. 
iii.  8 ;  of  1  Pet.  ii.  13,  with  Rom.  xiii. 
1—4;  of  1  Pet.  iv.  9,  with  Phil.  ii.  14, 
etc.;  showing  that  Peter,  when  he 
wrote  it,  was  already  acquainted  with 
the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  Co- 
lossians,  Ephesians,  and  Philippians. 

Tbos  Secokd  Epistlb  ot  Pbteb 
has  been  classed  among  the  antilego" 
menat  or  books  whose  authority  was 
for  some  time  disputed ;  but  since  the 
fourth  century  it  has  been  generally 
received.  Writers  like  Olshatiseii 
are  mistaken,  who  conclude  that  the 
Second  Epistle  of  Peter  was  unknown 
to  the  teachers  of  the  primitive  church, 
because  they  do  not  make  quotations 
from  it  in  their  writings.  We  know  that 
certain  teachers  in  the  early  churches 
were  led  by  various  considerations 
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to  attack  the  anthoritj  of  a  Book  or 
an  Epistle.  However,  this  Epistle 
was  recognised  bj  the  council  of 
HipiJo,  A.D.  398;  and  is  quoted  as 
genuine  hj  Firmilianns,  bishop  of 
Csesarea  in  Cappadocia ;  by  Hippoly- 
tus,  Bishop  of  I^ontus ;  and  by  Metho- 
dius, bishop  of  Tyre.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  Peter  had  read  the 
Epistle  of  Jnde  when  he  wrote  this 
Epistle;  and  that  the  thoughts  and 
diction  had  made  a  strong  impression 
upon  his  mind.  This  Epistle  was  also 
written  from  Babylon,  probably  in 
A.O.  QG;  evidently  when  Peter  ex- 
pected his  approaching  death.  (2 
Pet.  i.  14,  15.)  It  was  evidently  writ- 
ten some  time  after  the  death  of  Paul ; 
as  2  Peter  iii.  15,  16,  attributes  a  col- 
lection of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  apply- 
ing to  them  the  term  **  Scriptures," 
even  when  Peter  wrote.  This  Epistle 
was  addressed  to  the  same  churches 
as  the  former  one ;  its  general  design 
being  to  confirm  the  doctrines  which 
had  been  delivered  in  that,  and  to 
excite  the  Christian  converts  to  a 
course  of  conduct  becoming  in  every 
respect  their  high  profession  of  at- 
tachment to  Christ.  Sereral  Apocry- 
phal documents  are  ascribed  to  Peter, 
some  of  which  are  extant;  but  we 
have  no  evidence  of  anything  authen- 
tic but  the  two  canonical  Epistles. 

PETHAHIAH=whom  Jehovah  sets 
free.  1.  The  head  of  the  nineteenth 
course  in  David's  division  of  the  priests. 
(1  Chron.  xxiv.  16.)  2.  One  of  the 
Levites.  (Ezra  x.23:  Neh.  iz.  5.)  8. 
A  descendant  of  Judah.  (Neh.  xi.  24.) 

PETHOR=fa/>&?  Aplace  in  Meso- 
potamia, where  Balaam  dwelt.  (Num. 
xxii.  5 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  4.) 

PETHUEL  =  engraving  of  God, 
The  father  of  the  prophet  JoeL  (Joel 
i.  1.) 

PETBA.— See  Sela. 

PEULTHAI  ==  wages  of  Jehovah. 
A  son  of  Obed-edom.  (I  Chron. 
XX vi.  5.) 

PHALEC— See  Peleo. 

PHALLU.— See  Pallu. 

PHALTL— See  Phaltiel. 

PHALTIEL=cfe/iVcranc«  oj   God. 
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A  son  of  Laish ;  (2  Sam.  iii.  15 :)  alio 
called  "Phalti :"  (1  Sam.  xxv.  44.) 

PHANUEL  =/ace  of  God.    The 
father  of  Anna.    (Luke  li.  36.) 


OartoQche  of  OBinesea  L 
PHARAOH=<^  king.  The  com- 
mon title  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  kings 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  also  on  the 
ancient  monuments,  down  to  the  con« 
quest  of  the  country  by  the  Persians. 
After  the  Macedonian  conquest  the 
name  Ptolemy  was  used.  (Jos.  Ant. 
viii.  6.  2.)  In  the  Old  Testament 
Pharaoh  is  often  used  as  if  it  were  a 
proper  name;  sometimes  with  the 
words,  "  king  of  Egypt,"  added ;  (Gen. 
xii.  15 ;  xxxvii.  36 ;  xl.  I ;  xli.  1 ;  Isa. 
xix.  11;  XXX.  2;  Sol.  Song  i.  9;  1 
Kings  iii.  1 ;  2  Kings  xvii.  7 ;  xviii.  21 ;) 
occasionally  the  more  specific  name  of 
the  monarch  is  subjoined,  as  Pharaoh 
Necho,  Pharaoh  Hophra.  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  20— .84;  Jer.  xliv.  80.)  The 
Egyptian  title  /%ra=Pharaoh,  is  sim- 
ply the  word  ra  with  the  article  »  or  ph 
prefixed,  signfying  the  sun.  And  as 
the  Pharaohs,  in  their  arrogance, 
claimed  divine  honours,  each  monarch 
was  designated  the  incarnation  of  the 
sun.  On  the  ancient  monuments,  the 
name  and  inangral  titles  of  each  mon- 
arch are  generuly  represented  in  two 
cartouches  or  ovals,  surmounted  by 
hieroglyphic  symbols.    Over  the  narne 

©of  the  king  is  often  found  the 
annexed  symbols — a  goose, 
called  set  &"<!  &  disc,  repre- 
seatTng:  the  sun,  called  ra,  signifying 
**  son  ox  the  SUB."  The  practice  of  the 
Oriental  kings,. associating  the  idea  of 
their  own  dignit;f  yith  the  splendour 
of  the  sun,  appears  to  have  been  deri- 
ved from  the  custom  of  each  of  the 
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Pharaohs  calling  himself  "  son  of  the 
sun."  Over  the  cartel  or  oral  contain- 
ing the  pronomen  or  title  the  annexed 
symbols  frequently  occur — a 
bee  and  a  reed,  signifying 
Jnng,    sovereign,    or   majesty; 

^vh'.le  the  two  characters  underneath 
designate  upper  and  lower  Egypt.  The 
following  are  the  Pharaohs  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures ;  and  we  give,  what 
wc  suppose  to  be,  the  corresponding 
Pharaohs  of  the  ancient  monuments, 
with  the  approximate  date  of  the  reign 
of  each ;  observing  that  the  latest 
scholars,  as  Osburn,  Lepsins,  Bunsen, 
Poole,  and  others,  differ,  in  some  cases 
centuries,  from  each  other. 

1.  Pharaou,  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham ;  (Gen.  xii.  14 — 20 ;)  perhaps  the 
sameasOsirtesenl.,  who  reigned  about 
B.G.  1920.  We  give  at  the  head  of  the 
article  the  cartels  containing  his  name 
and  title,  as  they  stand  upon  the  monu- 
ments. We  also  arrange  the  cartels 
or  cartouches  with  the  English  letters 
under  the  hieroglyphics  :^— 
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The  pronomen  or  title  of  Osirtesen  is 

Ba       ho      ha, 

probably  usually  read  Ho  ka  ra ;  the 
first  character  is  the  symbol  of  the  ran, 
the  second  of  the  worldf  and  the  third 
of  offerings,  signifying  the  sun,  i.e., 
Pharaoh  offering  the  world, 

2.  Pharaoh,  in  the  time  of  Jacob 
and  Joseph ;  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36 ;  xli.  1 
—46 ;  xlii.  16  ;  Acts  vii.  10—13  Q  pro- 
bably  Amunmai-Thor  III.,  who  reigned 
about  B.C.  1715.  His  name,  thus 
written  on  the   ancient  monuments. 

Am        n       m       t      r, 

signifies  hefoved  of  Amun,  victorious. 
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3.  Pharaoh,  of  the  dynasty  which 
knew  not  Joseph.  (Ex.  i.  8 ;  Acts  Wi. 
18.)  He  was  probably  the  same  as 
Amosis  or  Amos,  the  founder  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty.  Amosis  reigned 
about  B.C.  1 630.    This  name  is  written 

cEJia 

A  m  8, 

andi^urmounted  hj  the  hieroglyph  ic 
^ilMF  symbols  which  read  n£  mishe 
S  ni=lor<^  of  battles.  The  pro- 
nomen or  title  of  Amos  is  written 

Ea    ch       b     t  r, 

probably  usually  read  Chbratt,  also 
called  Uhehros,  signifying  the  sun,  i.e., 
Pharaoh,  avenging  lordof  upper  and  lower 
'^^g^  Egypt,  This  issurmounted with 
-  ^  the  hieroglyphs  which  read  neb 
VN    fot=lord  of  the  countries. 

4.  Pharaoh,  under  whom  Moses  was 
born,  appears  to  haye  been  either 
Amnnophis  I.,  or  Thothmosis  I. ;  pro- 
ably  the  Hebrew  legislator  was  bom 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  the 
latter  monarch,  about  b.o.  1571.  (E^. 
iL  5—10 ;  Acts  yii.  20. 21 ;  Heb.  xi.  23.) 

5.  Pharaoh,  who  reigned  when 
Moses  fled  from  Egypt;  probably 
Thothmosis  or  Thothmos  II. ;  about 
B.O.  1531.  (Ex.  il.  11,  15 ;  Acts  yit. 
23—29;  Heb.  xi.  24—27.)  Perhaps 
the  father-in-law  of  Mered.  (1  Chron. 
iv.  18.)  Under  the  suceeding  reign  of 
Thothmosis  III.,  the  Hebrews  con- 
tinued to  be  sorely  oppressed. 

6.  Pharaoh,  in  whose  reign  the  He- 
brews left  Egypt,  appears  to  have  been 
Amnnophis  or  Amunhotph  If.,  who 
reigned  b.c.  149 1 .   His  name  is  written 


QiHUI 


A/Nft^^ 
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and  signifies  dedicated  to  Amun,  (Ex. 
iii.  10;  xv.  23;  Rom.  ix.  17;  Ps. 
cxxxvi.  15.)  Bunsen  and  Lepsins 
place  the  Exodus  about  b.c.  1210 ;  and 
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the  former  scholar,  strangely  enough, 
allows  an  interval  of  1440  jears  to 
elapse  between  the  descent  of  the  He- 
brews into  Egypt  and  the.  Exodus. 

7.  Phabaoh,  in  the  time  of  Darid. 
probably  Amnnophthis ;  (1  Kings  xi. 
19 — 21 ;)  perhaps  the  father-in-law  of 
Hadad;  (1  Kings  xi.  15—20;}  who 
reigned  about  b.c.  1060. 

8.  Pharaoh,  the  father-in-law  of 
Solomon ;  probably  Osochor,  who 
reigned  about  b.o.  1013.  (1  lOngs  iii. 
1 ;  vii.  8  ;  ix.  16,  24.) 

9.  PsAMMETicHTTS  I.,  who  beseigod 
Gaza,  and  destroyed  the  Philistine  and 
Phenician  power.  ( Jer.  xlvii.  1.)  The 
recent  French  expedition  to  Syria, 
under  M.  Benan,  discovered  his  in- 
scriptions and  cartouche,  as  far  north 
as  Aradue.  The  other  Egyptian  Pha- 
raohs, mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  are 
referred  to  in  this  work  under  their 
proper  names. — See  Shishak. 

PHAREZ=a  breach,  A  son  of 
Judah  and  Tamar ;  (Gen.  zxxviii.  29  ; 
xlvi.l2  ;Ruth  iv.  18—22  j)  also  written 
"  Phares."  (Matt.  i.  8 ;  Luke  iii.  33.) 
His  descendants  were  called  "Phar- 
zites."  (Num.  xxvi.  20,  21.) 

PHARISEES  =  the  Separate,  A 
powerful  sect  which  arose  among  the 
Jews  after  the  Exile.  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii. 
10.  5.  6.)  The  Pharisees  were  in  gen- 
eral opposed  to  the  Sadducees.  They 
were  rigid  interpreters  of  the  Mosaic 
law ;  but  often  violated  the  spirit  of  it 
by  their  traditions.  (Matt.  v.  20  sq., 
xii.  2 ;  xix.  3  ;  xxiii.  18  sq.)  They  also 
attributed  equal  authority  to  the  tra- 
ditional law  ;  (Matt.  ix.  11 ;  xxili.  2 ; 
Mark,  vii.  8;  Lukexviii.  11;  Jos.  Ant, 
xvii.  2.  4  ;)  and  professed  sanctity  and 
adherence  to  the  external  ascetic  forms 
of  piety.  (Jos.  Ant,  xiii.  10.  6.  6 ;  xvii. 
2.  4;  WarSj  i.  5.  2.)  They  refrained 
from  eating  anything  which  had  not 
been  tithed;  and  scmpously  avoided 
everything  which  was  unclean.  They 
believed  that  all  events  were  controlled 
by  fate  under  God ;  but  yet  did  not  f  ullv 
exclude  the  liberty  of  the  human  will. 
They  held  to  the  separate  e^cistence  of 
spirits  and  of  the  soul,  and  believed  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  body;  (Acts 
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xxiii.  8  ;)  and  some  of  them  held  that 
the  souls  of  the  just  pass  into  other 
human  bodies.  (Jos.  Wars  ii.  8.  14 ; 
Ant,  viii.  1. 2.)  The  Pharisees  were  the 
democratic  party  among  the  Jews,  as 
the  Sadducees  were  ^he  aristocratic. 
Jesus  frequently  denounced  the  Pha- 
risees for  their  hypocrisy  and  profli- 
gacy ;  (Matt,  xxiii.  13 ;  Luke  xvi.  14;) 
hence  they  became  almost  universally 
His  bitter  enemies.  Yet  there  were 
doubtless  men  of  probity  and  even  of 
piety  amongst  them ;  e.  g.,  Gamaliel ; 
(Acts  V.  34 ;)  Simeon  ;  (Luke  ii.  25  ;} 
Joseph  of  Arimathea;  (Luke  xxiiu 
51;)  Nicodemus.  (John  vii.  50 ;  xix. 
39.)  And  Paul  was  also  a  Pharisee. 
(Acts  xxiii.  6.)  The  two  leading  par- 
ties of  the  Pharisees  were  the  follow- 
ers of  the  celebrated  Rabbins  Hil- 
lel  and  Shammai,  the  formet  repre- 
senting a  moderate  Pharisaism,  the 
latter  ''the  straitest  sect.'*  (Acts 
xxvi.  6.) 

PHAROSH.— See  Pakosh. 

PHARPAR  =  swift,  A  stream 
which  rises  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
Hermon,  and  waters  the  plain  or 
territory  of  Damascus,  but  does  not 
come  near  the  city ;  though  the  canals 
drawn  from  it  carry  the  waters  almost 
up  to  the  walls.  (2  Kings  v.  12.) 
The  stream  c^led  the  Awaj  =  <Ae 
crooked,  is  now  generally  identified 
with  the  Pharpar,  the  second  river  o£ 
the  plain  of  Damascus.  In  1852,  the 
sources  of  this  river  were  carefully 
examined  by  Dr.  Porter.  He  says  the 
source  of  the  north  and  principal 
branch  is  a  number  of  small  fountains, 
in  the  bosom  of  a  valley  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  Hermon,  whose  waters  unite 
beside  the  valley  of  Arny,- about  half 
a  mile  below,  and  form  a  considerable 
stream  called  the  nahr  or  river  Arny, 
which  flowing  in  an  easterly  direction, 
enters  the  plain,  and  winding  tike  a 
serpent,  crosses  it  to  Sasa.  The  second 
great  tributary  of  the  river  Awaj  is  a 
stream  which  rises  at  Beit  Jenn,  at  the 
south-eastern  end  of  Hermon,  at  an 
elevation  of  only  a  few  feet  from  the 
plain.  The  wady  Beit  Jenn  is  separat- 
ed from  the  wady  Arny  by  a  lofty  spur 


Pbilippi  iTOB  the  first  town  on  the  eon- 
tiaenC  of  Europe  in  which  the  gospel- 
wfti  preached  b;  FidI;  and  here,  when 
cast  into  prison,  he  converted  also  the 
gaoler  and  his  honiebold.  (Ada  xvi. 
12 — 40.}  Fhilippi  as  aRoman  ''colony," 
recciTed  from  Jnlina  Cieaar  the  Italian 
righii,  which  were,  however,  inferior 
to  the  Roman ;  and  Anrnstna  mai^ 
have  added  the  hoDanrahle  appetla- 
tioo  "chief  ciij"— a  title  which  did 
not  conTeymach  real  adTanlBKe*  The 

Elaco  is  now  called  FUiba;  and  its  nnin- 
ahiled  rulna  cover  an  extent  of  sereTal 
acres.  The  "rirer"  Gangitca,  a  wild 
winter  torrent,  now  called  Anaista, 
still  flows  near  one  of  the  galea  ofphi- 
lippi.  The  cit;  of  Drama,  on  the  riain 
of  Fhilippi,  baa  abont  20,000  inhabi- 
tantP. 

PHILIPPIANS,EpiBTLBm  This 
Epiitio  appears  to  hare  been  written 
b;  Paul  early  in  *.!>.  63,  when  he  woi 
aprisQQoratRome.  (Phil.  iv.  22.)  It 
ia  quoted  ai  tho  woric  of  Fanl,  by 
Poly  carp,  Irenans,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Tertnllian,  Qrigen,  Cyprian, 
and  EuaebioB.  From  this  Episite,  it 
appears  that,  while  aprisoner  in  Rome, 
PanI  was  in  Rreal  want  ot  necessaries  ; 
and  tiie  Fhilipplans  kindly  sent  Epa- 

Ehroditaa  to  him  with  the  fmitsaf  their 
enerolence.  On  the  return  of  Epa- 
phrodiiQs,  Paul  wrote  this  Epistte, 
acknowledgingtheirkindneasingraCe- 
f  al  and  affectionate  terms ;  and  mingled 
with  his  thanks  some  of  the  moat  m- 
blime  and  animating  exhibitiona  of  di- 
vine Vtath  that  are  lo  he  fonnd  in  the 
■acred  pages.  This  Epiaile  is  the  only 
one  of  Paul'i  letters  to  the  churches, 
in  which  not  one  ceninrB  is  expressed ; 
which  implies  that  the  members  of  the 
church  at  Fhilippi  bad  always  walked 
in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel 

FHIt>ISTIA=r<ifit'a  o/ttrangert  pr 
iDjourneri,  The  aaathern  coast  and 
plain  ot  Canaan,  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean, fmm  Ekron  to  the  border  of 
Egypt.  (Ex.  xxiii.  31;  Fs.  Ix.  7; 
Ixyxrii.  i  ;  cviii.  10  ;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  8  ; 
1  Kings  XV.  27  :  Pa.  lixxiii.  7.)  Hence 
is  derived  the  Greek  form  of  tho  name 
■Paitttim,  which  was  applied  to   the 
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whole  land  of  the  Hebrews.     (Jot. 
Ant.  i.  6.  2  ;  ii.  15.  2  ;  viii.   10.  S.)    It 
is  also  called  "  Paleatina."    (Ex.  xv. 
1* ;  Isa.  xiv.  29, 31  i  Zoph.  ii.  *— 7.) 
FHILlSTiM.— See  PaiuaTnns. 


PhUlitln«  spMnnao. 
PHILISTINES =s/ran5er»,  tajourn- 
er:  The  "  Fhilistim,"  i.e.,  Philistines; 
like  the  Caphtorim,  and  perhaps  the 
Cretans,  were  of  Egyptian  origin;  they 
sabdued  the  A  vims,  and  settled  in  their 
country,  hence  the  name  Philistia.  (Gen. 
X.  14;  Deut.  ii.  23;  Jer.  xlvii.  t;  Am. 
ix.  T.)  They  are  probably  the  same  at 
the  Pultaatit  or  Pulost  of  the  Eg)iptian 
monuments ;  and  the  PaiiuU  of  th« 
Asayrlani  ascriptions.  Before  Abrabam 
came  to  Canaan  they  had  already  es- 
tablished a  Philistine  kingdom,  whose 
capital  was  at  Gerar.  (Gen.  xx.  2 ; 
xxxri.  I.)  In  the  time  ofJoahna  the^ 
were  divided  into  Eve  states  o(  princi- 
palities. (Ex.  xiii.  17 ;  Josh.  siii.  8, 
3.)  The  Uebrewsextended  their  con- 
qaests  to  Gaza,  but  did  not  vanquish 
tliem.  The  Philistioes  were  the  in- 
domitable enemioa  of  the  Hebrews ; 
and  after  alternate  victories  and  de- 
feats, they  were  subdued  under  David, 
and  still  later  by  Heiekiah.  Thitwar' 
like  people  Gnally  amalgamated  with 
the  neighbouring  tribes.  Their  soldi- 
ers are  frequently  represented  on  tha 
Egyptian  monuments.  (Jndg.  iiL  31; 
X.  S;  xiii.  1;  1  Sam.iv.  2;  TJi.  IS.XIT. 
62 ;  xxiii.  5,  26;  xxxL  1 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
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8 ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  16 ;  2  Kings  xviiL  8.) 
PHILOGUS  =  fortno  learning.    A 
Christian  at  Rome.    (Rom.  ZTi.  15.) 

PHH^OSOPHY.  This  term  signi- 
fies love  of  wisdom,  then  knowledge,  the 
knowledge  of  things  nataral  ana  mor- 
al, human  and  divine.  The  '*  philoso- 
phers" who  encountered  Paul  at 
Athens,  were  the  Epicureans  and  the 
Stoics.  (Acts  X7U.  18.)  The  indi- 
viduals who  taught  "  yam  deceit,"  of 
whom  Paul  speaks,  in  Col.  ii.  8;  1  Tim. 
yi.  20 ;  Tit.  i.  14 ;  iii.  9,  though  pretend- 
ing to  be  Christians,  appear  to  have 
maintained  doctrines  compounded  of 
the  Oriental  emanation  philosophy, 
and  some  of  the  speculative  part  of 
Platonism,  a  kind  of  theosophico- 
ascetic  philosophy.  This  philosophy, 
which  taught  Uie  derivation  of  many 
orders  of  beings  of  different  rank,  first 
from  the  great  Supreme,  and  then  in 
succession  from  each  ether,  found  ad- 
herents among  Jews  as  well  as  (Gentiles. 
Both  retained  their  previous  specula- 
tive opinions  when  they  adopted 
Christianity,  and  endeavoured  to  com- 
bine or  reconcile  them  with  it,  as  well 
as  they  were  able.  By  this  means 
their  Christianity  became  mixed  up 
with  philosophical  vagaries,  and  they 
eventually  formed  that  sect  which  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Gnostics,  and  which 
history  accuses  of  having  been,  under 
all  the  various  modifications  of  one 
and  the  same  system,  invariably  addic- 
ted to  magic  arts ;  they  were  the  ra- 
tionalists of  early  Christianity. 

PHIN£HAS=iRouM  o/6raM.  1.  A 
son  of  Eleazar  and  grandson  of  Aaron. 
Phinehas  was  the  third  high  priest  of 
the  Hebrews.  His  zeal  and  prompti- 
tude in  punishing  the  sin  of  Zimri, 
turned  away  the  aager  of  thcLord  from 
the  nation,  and  secured  to  him  and  his 
family  the  right  of  perpetu^ succession 
to  the  Hebrew  high  priesthood.  The 
priesthood  continued  in  the  familv  of 
Phinehas — excepting  the  interval  from 
Eli  to  Zadok — until  the  exUe  of  the 
nation.  TEx.  vi.  25 ;  Num.  xxv.  7 — 13 ; 
Josh.  xxii.  IS ;  Judg,  xx.  28;  1  Chron. 
vi  4 ;  ix.  20;  Ps.  cvi.  30.)  2.  'A  son 
of  Eli.  (1  Sam.  i.  8 ;  ii.  34 ;  iv.  4—19; 
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xiv.  3.)    3.  One  of  the  Levites.  (Esnt 
viii.  33.) 

PHLEQON=^amin^.  A  Christian 
at  Rome.    (Rom.  xvi.  14.) 

PHRYGIA=6um^re^ton.  Aninland 
province  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Bithynia  and  GUatia ;  on 
the  east  by  Capadocia  and  Lycaonia ;  on 
the  south  by  Lycia,  Pisidia,  and  Isan- 
ria ;  and  on  the  west  by  Caria,  Lydia, 
and  Mysia.  Phrygia  was  differently 
divided  at  different  periods.  It  was, 
for  the  most  part,  a  level  country,  and 
celebrated  for  its  fertility  and  abund* 
ance  of  cattle.  The  middle  part,  how- 
ever, in  the  region  of  Sardis  and  Phil- 
adelphia,  yields  evidence  of  volcanic 
agency ;  and  presents  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  volcanic  district  of  Cen- 
tral Prance.  The  cities  of  Laodicea, 
Hierapolis,  Colosse,  and  Antioch,  in 
Pisidia,  were  within  the  limits  of 
Phrygia.  (Acts  ii.  10 ;  xvi.  6 ;  xviii 
?3 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  22.) 

PHURAH=&otc^A,orirtn6-^7r«ss.The 
servant  of  Gideon.  (Judg.  vii.  10, 11.) 

PHUT  =  afflicted,  despised.  An 
African  people  descended  from  Phut. 
(Gen.  X.  6.)  According  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint  ana  the  Vulgate  versions,  they 
were  the  *' Libyans;"  but  according 
to  Josephus  they  were  the  "Mauri- 
taaians."  {Ant,  i.  6.2.)  Not  improbably 
the  Nubians  may  be  designated.  They 
appear  to  have  occasionally  served  the 
Egyptians,  and  also  the  Tyrians  as 
soldiers.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  10.)  This  name 
is  also  written  "Put;"  (Nab.  iii.  9; 
1  Chron.  i.  8 ;)  and  incorrectly  trans- 
lated "Libyans;"  (Jer.  xlvi.  9,  margin 
"  Put ;")  and  "  Libya ;"  (Ezek.  xxx. 
6 ;  xxxviii.  6,  margin  "  Phut.") — See 

LlBTA. 

PHUVAH  =  fnouf^.  1.  A  son  of 
Issachar;  (Gen.  xlvi.  13:)  also  written 
"Pua;"  (Num.  xxvi.  23;)  and  "Puah." 
(1  Chron.  vi.  1.)  His  descendants  are 
called  "  Punites."    (Num.  xxvi.  28.) 

PHYGELLUS  =  a  fugitive,  A 
Christian  of  Asia,  who  deserted  Paul 
during  his  imprisonment  at  Rome.  (2 
Tim.  1. 16.) 

PHYLACTERESS.  The  Hebrew 
word    totpoth,  rendered    <*  frontlets," 
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(Ex.  xiiL  16;  Deat  vi.  8;  xi.  180 
signifies  handsj  fiUets.  In  Rabbioical 
Hebrew  they  were  called  **  ia>hilin**= 
prayers;  and  in  Greek  phytacteria= 
safe-guardSf  hence  amulets.  ('Matt.  xxv. 
bS  The  prayer  fillets  or  phylacteries 
of  the  Jews  are  strips  of  parchment  or 
Telluxn,  on  which  are  written  the  sen- 
tences In  Dent.  vi.  4—9  ;  xi.  IS — 21 ; 
Ex.  xiii.  1—10 ;  xiii.  11— 16 ;  and  in- 
closed in  cases  of  parchment,  or  bl<Mck 
calfskin,  and  boand  in  different  ways 
aronnd  the  forehead  and  left  arm  while 
at  prayer.  The  Jews  derive  their  use 
from  an  erroneous  interpretation  of 
Ex.  xiii.  16,  where  it  is  said  of  the  law, 
**And  it  shall  be  for  a  token  upon 
thine  band,  and  for  frontlets  belKNen 
thine  ejea."  Dr.  Lightfoot  thinks  it 
not  unlikely,  that  oar  Saviour  Himself 
wore  the  Jewish  phylacteries,  as  well 
as  the  tsitsith=i*^  the  fringe,*'  or  "tas- 
sel ;"  (Nam.  xv.  88, 89;)  also  called  the 
"hem"  or  "border;"  (Matt.  ix.  20; 
xxiii.  6 ;)  and  that  He  condemned  the 
Pharisees  for  making  them  broad  and 
visible,  to  obtain  fame  and  esteem  for 
their  devotion  and  piety.  The  neru- 
2x>M=:"  door-posts,"  (Ex.  xii.  7;  Deat. 
vi.  9,)  are  sJso  the  sentences  in  Deat. 
vi.  4 — 9;  xi.  13—21,  written  with 
great  care  upon  strips  of  vellam,  then 
rolled  np,  and  the  name  Shaddai:= 
'*  Almighty,"  inscribed  upon  them,  and 
inclosed  in  tubes  of  lead,  tin,  cane,  or 
wood,  and  nailed  to  the  door-posts  of 
Jewish  houses. — See  EitoroB. 

PHYSICIAJT.  From  what  Homer 
tells  us  of  "  the  infinity  of  drugs  pro- 
duced in  Egypt,*'  and  "the  use  of  many 
medicines,**  mentioned  in  Jer.  xlvL  11, 
as  well  as  from  the  accurate  diagnosis 
or  indications  concerning  diseases, 
given  by  Moses,  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were 
celebrated  for  their  skill  in  surgery  and 
medicine.  Some  of  the  physicians 
were  emplored  in  embalming  the  dead ; 
(Gen.  I.  2;)  and  each  disease  is  said 
to  have  had  its  proper  medical  man. 
rEx.  i.  15—21.)  The  Hebrews,  un- 
doubtedly, brought  an  amount  of 
medical  knowledge  with  them  from 
Egypt.  As  the  priests  were  obliged 
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to  take  cognizance  of  leprosies,  it  would 
appear  that  the  medical  art,  at  least 
for  a  time,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Levitical  body.  (Lev.  xiiL  1—59 ; 
xiv.  1—67 ;  XV.  1 — 83 ;  Deut.  xxiv.  8, 
9.)  Beference  is  frequently  made  to 
physicians  who  were  not  priests,  and 
to  instances  of  sickness,  disease,  heal- 
ing, etc.  (Job  X.  8—11 ;  1  Kings  xv. 
23 ;  8  Kings  viii.  29;  ix.  15  ;  2  CThron. 
xvi.  12 ;  Isa.  i.  6 ;  Jer.  viii.  22 ;  Ezek. 
XXX.  21 ;  Frov.  iiL  18 ;  xi  SO ;  xxix. 
1 ;  1  Kings  L  2—4.)  The  physicians 
appear  to  have  exercised  their  skill  in 
removing  nervous  disorders  by  music 
(1  Sam.  xvi.  16.)  At  a  later  period 
the  Hebrew  physicians  advanced  la 
science,  and  increased  in  number. 
(CoL  iv.  14;  Mark  v.  26;  Luke  iv.  23; 
r.  81 ;  viii.  48 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  6. 5.)— 
See  Diseases. 

FI-BESETH=:t^  Pasht,  Le.,  Diana, 
A  city  in  lower  Egypt,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Felusian  branch  of  the  Nile. 
By  the  Greeks  it  was  called  Bubastos 
t.e.,  "Pnbastum."  (Ezek.  xxx.  17, 
margin.)  Here  was  a  temple  of  the 
Egyptian  Diana;  and  the  goddess  is 
generally  represented  with  tae  head  of 
a  lioness  or  a  cat.  The  site  of  the 
ancient  city,  now  called  Tel  Bastah,  is 
occupied  by  mounds  of  great  extent ; 
but  there  is  no  portion  of  any  standing 
edifice,  all  is  overthrown,  and  the  wide- 
spread rubbish,  with  occasional  stones 
of  the  finest  red  granite,  afford  the  only 
remaining  eridence  of  the  ancient 
splendour  of  Bubastos. 

FIECE  OF  MONET.--fiee  Sultbr 

FIGEON.— See  Dote. 

FI-HAHIBOTHs:Ms/>ibee  of  gram 
or  sedoe,  A  place  near  the  northern 
end  of  the  Gulf  of  Sues,  eastward  of 
Baal  Zephon.  (Ex.  xiv.  2, 9.)  It  was 
the  third  station  of  the  Hebrews  when 
leaving  Egypt.    (Num.  xxxiii.  7,-8.) 

FIL  ATE,  PONTIUS.  TheBoman 
procurator  of  Judea,  who  succeeded 
Valerius  Gkatus,  about  a.d.  26.  He 
was  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  trial 
and  execution  of  Jesus.  His  residence 
was  at  CiBsarea,  but  he  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  at  stated  periods ;  and 
though  his  chief  duty  respected  re- 
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Yenaes,  he  exercised  jadiciftl  authority 
there  in  a  palace  or  goyemment  house 
proTided  for  the  purpose.  (Matt,  xxvii. 
27;  John  ZTiii.  28;  xix,  10.)  His 
administration  was  exceedinglj  offen- 
sive in  Jadea ;  as  he  had  directed  bis 
soldiers  to  carry  the  images  of  Caesar, 
which  were  on  their  standards,  into 
Jerusalem  hy  night;  the  people  re- 
garded this  as  a  violation  of  their  law. 
(Jos.  Ant  xviii.  8. 1 ;  Wcu'Sy  ii.  9. 2. 3.) 
His  excessive  cruelty  provoked  fre- 
quent commotions,  specially  in  Galilee ; 
and  Pilate  songht  revenge  upon  the 

Seople  of  that  province,  by  putting  to 
eath  some  of  them  while  sacrificing 
at  Jerusalem.  (Luke  xiii.  1 — 5.)  Not- 
withstanding his  cruelty,  at  the  trial 
of  Jesus  Pilate  was  actuated  b^  a  sense 
of  justice,  as  he  once  and  again,  in  the 
most  solemn  and  impressive  manner, 
even  in  the  presence  of  His  malicious 
and  blood- thirstypersecutors,  declared 
his  conviction  of  His  perfect  innocence. 
(Matt.  xxvi.  67—78 ;  Luke  xxiii.  1— 
7.)  Even  Pilate's  wife,  who  was  with 
him  in  Jerusalem,  appears  to  have  had 
an  intimation  in  a  dream,  that  Jesus 
was  maliciously  accused.  (Matt,  xxvii. 
11 — 19;  Luke  xxiii.  6 — 15.)  Jesus 
acknowledged  the  sanctity  of  Pilate's 
office  as  chief  magistrate;  and  said, 
**he-— Oaiaphas,  astne  representative  of 
the  council  and  of  the  neople, — that  de- 
livered me  unto  thee  hath  the  greater 
sin."  (John  xix.  1 1.)  Pilate,  however, 
moved  by  the  fear  ofbeing  accused  to  the 
emperor,  scourged  Jesus,  and  then  re- 
signed Him  to  the  hands  of  the  enraged 
multitude,  to  be  crucified.  He  direct- 
ed the  form  of  inscription  which  was 
placed  on  the  cross,  **  Jesus  of  Nazar- 
eth, the  king  of  the  Jews ;"  and  when 
the  Jews  would  persuade  him  to  alter 
the  phraseology,  so  as  to  represent  Him 
claiming  to  be  the  king  of  the  Jews, 
and  not  as  being  so  in  fact,  Pilate, 
<?OD8cions,  probably,  of  having  sacri- 
ficed justice  to  expediency  or  popu- 
larity, peremptorily  refused  to  do  it. 
Pilate  gave  Joseph  the  privilege  of 
removing  the  body  from  the  cross,  and 
placing  It  in  his  own  tomb.  (Matt, 
xxvii.  26—66 ;  Mark  xv.  1--40;  Luke 
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xxiii.  16 — 62;  John  xviii.  28 — 40; 
xix.  1—38  ;  Acts  iii.  13  ;  iv.  27 ;  xiii. 
28 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  13.)  Pilate  was  deposed 
by  Vitellius,  then  governor  of  Syria, 
and  sent  to  Rome  to  answer  to  certain 
accusations  before  the  emperor.  Tibe- 
rias was  dead  before  the  arrival  of  Pilate; 
(Jos.  Ant.xyiiiA,  1.2;)  and thelatteris 
said  to  have  been  banished  by  Galigulato 
Vienna  in  Gaul,  and  there  to  have 
died  by  his  own  hand  about  A.D.  41. 
(Euseb.  Hist,  Eccl  ii.  7,  8.) 

PILDASH  =  extraordinary  herbage, 
or  perhaps  lamp  of  fire,  A  son  'of 
Nahor.    iGcn.  xxii.  22.) 

PILEHA=a  sliee^  or  service.  One 
who  signed  the  covenant.  (Neh.  x.  24.) 

PILLAR  OF  SALT.— See  Lot. 

PILTAI  =  whom  Jehovah  delivers. 
One  of  the  priests.    (Neh.  xii.  17.) 

PIN.~See  Nail. 

PINE.  The  Hebrew  word  tidhar, 
rendered  "  the  pine ;"  (Isa.  xli.  19  ;) 
"the  pine  tree,"  (Isa.  Ix.  13,)  may 
designate  the  hard  oak,  hohn,  ilex.  The 
Hebrew  aitz-shemen^  rendered  "pine 
branches,"  (Neh.  viii.  16,)  sigmfies 
"  oil  tree,**  i.e.,  the  wild  olive  tree. 
The  Hebrew  word  oren,  rendered  "  an 
ash,"  (Isa.  xliv.  14,)  designates  the 
pine  tree,  a  beautiful  high  tree,  with 
Its  branches  at  the  top,  bearing  large 
hard  cones,  in  which  are  embedded 
the  pleasant  kernels,  called  pignola 
nuts  oy  the  Italians.  The  timber  is  of  a 
fine  grain,  easily  wrought  and  durable. 

PINNACLE.  The  Greek  word 
pterugion,  rendered  "pinnacle,"  does 
not  signify  a  summit,  or  steeple,  but 
literally  the  wing.  When  the  devil 
)iad  tempted  Jesus  in  the  desert,  "  he 
then  took  Him  up  into  the  Holy  City, 
and  set  Him  on  the  wing  of  tne 
temple ;  and  said  unto  Him,  If  thou 
be  the  Son  of  God  cast  thyself  down, 
etc."  (Matt.  iv.  6,  6.)  This  language 
does  not  necessarily  implv  that  the  per- 
son of  Jesus  was  carried  through  the  air 
by  the  power  of  the  devil.  The  wing 
of  the  temple  appears  to  have  been 
the  same  which  «fosephus  calls  "the 
royal  cloister,"  or  "gallery,"  (Ant. 
XV.  11.  5,)  a  sort  of  portico  which  rose 
to  an  immense  height  from  thesonthem 
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wall  of  tlie  Temple  area,  above  the  ad- 
jacent Talley  of  the  Kidron.  In  1867, 
Lieut.  Warren,  B.E.,  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Party,  made  excavations 
at  the  foot  of  the  south  wall  of  the 
Haram  or  Sanctaary.  Here  he  found 
that  the  wall,  which  still  rears  its 
venerable  face  to  a  height  of  eighty  feet 
above  the  soil,  descends  to  no  less  a 
depth  than  Jf/^^-Mrce  feet  below  it,  to 
the  base  of  Mount  Moriah,  on  which 
it  Is  founded,  being  covered  with  that 
immense  thickness  of  dehris — ^probably 
the  ruins  of  the  successive  buildings 
which  once  crowned  it.  This  wiJl 
must  originally  have  stood,  at  least,  at 
a  height  of  one  hundred  and  thirty -three 
feet  iuK>ve  its  foundations.  ,Thns,  tben, 
the  total  elevation  of  the  wall  and  the 
portico,  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
would  be  higher  than  the  transept  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  would  be  suf- 
cient  to  excuse  the  somewhat  hyperbo- 
lical language  of  the  Jewish  historian — 
"if  from  its  battlements  one  attempted 
to  look  down  into  the  gulf  below,  his 
eyes  became  dark  and  dizzy  before  they 
could  penetrate  to  the  immense  depth." 
— See  Temple. 

PINON.—Sce  PcTNOK. 

PIPE.— See  Flute. 

PIRAAf  =  wild-<u8'Iikef  i.e.,  indo- 
mitable. A  Canaanitish  king  of  Jar- 
muth.    (Josh.  X.  3.) 

PIBATHON=cAw/or«fmmie.  Acity 
of  Ephraim,  now  a  small  village  called 
Fer'ata,  about  six  miles  W.  S.  W.  of 
Shechem ;  the  inhabitants  were  called 
"Pirathonites."    (Judg.  xii.  13—16.)' 

PIS6AH=a  section,  piece,  A  ridge 
in  the  mountain  range  of  Abarim,  in 
the  land  of  Moab,  on  which  was  Mount 
Nebo.  The  headland  of  a  mass  of 
mountain  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  called  Ras  d-Feshkhah,  has 
been  identified  by  some  with  Pisgah. 
On  the  same  mountain  is  situated  the 
Mussulman  sanctuary  of  N^y  Musa. 
But  Pisgah  was  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan.  (Num.  xxi.  20;  xxiii.  14; 
Dent.  iii.'27;  xxxiv.  l.)--See  Nebo, 
and  Abasim. 

'PI^TDIA— pitchy  region,    A  rough 

andmountainousdistrictof  AsiaMinor.  I 
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lying  mostly  on  Mount  Taunts,  bound- 
ed on  the  south  by  Pamphylia,  on  the 
north  by  Phrygia,  on  the  west  by  Cari» 
and  Lycia,  and  on  the  east  by  CUicia 
andlsauria.  Its  chief  city  was  Antioch. 
(Acts  xiii.  14 ;  xiv.  24.) 

PISON =over/Zo vtii^.  One  of  the 
four  rivers  issuing  from  the  garden  of 
Eden.  It  is  said  to  have  '*  flowed 
around  the  land  of  HavHah.**  (Qen. 
iL  11, 12.)  The  Samaritan  translators 
hold  Pishon  to  mean  the  Nile ;  while 
Josephus  (Ant.  L  1.  3,)  understands 
the  Ganges.  Some  identify  it  with  the 
Phasis,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  Cau- 
casus, and  not  in  Armenia.  Others 
understand  the  Kur  or  CyruSj  which 
rises  in  Armenia,  flows  northward  to  a 
point  not  far  from  the  eastern  border 
of  Colchis — supposed  to  be  Havilah— 
and  then  turns  eastwafd  in  Iberia* 
from  which  it  flows  in  a  south  easterly 
direction  to  the  Caspian  Sea^ — See 
Eden. 

PISPAH = open-moutL  A  descend- 
ant of  Asher.    (1  ChroD.  vii.  38.) 

PIT.  The  Hebrew  word  shahhat, 
rendered  '*pit,*'  denotes  a  sort  of  pit- 
fall, in  which  traps  are  laid  for  wild 
beasts ;  (Esek.  xix.  4,  8 ;  Ps.  vii.  16 ; 
ix.  16 ;  Pirov.  xxiL  14 ;)  a  cistern  hav- 
ing mire  at  the  bottom ;  (Job  ix.  31  ;^ 
a  subterranean  prison;  (Isa.  li.  14;) 
also  the  sepulchre,  the  grave,  corruption. 
(Job  xvii.  14 ;  xxxiii.  18,  24,  28,  30 ; 
Ps.  xvi.  10;  XXX.  9 ;  xlix.  9 ;  Iv.  23.) 
The  term  mahmoroth,  rendered  "pits,** 
signifies  streams,  whirlpools,  abysses  of 
water.  (Ps.  cxL  10.)  The  word  6or, 
also  rendered  "pit;"  (Qen.  xxxvi.  20; 
1  Sam.  xiii.  6;)  "weU;"  (Dent, vi.  11;) 
designates  a  dstem  hewn  or  cut  in  stone, 
a  reservoir  for  preserving  rain  water. 
(Jer.  ii.  13.)  Such  cisterns,  when  with- 
out water,  where  often  used  in  the 
East  for  prisons;  (Zech.  ix.  11;  Gen 
xxvii.  22—29 ;)  hence  the  term  is  often 
used  for  prison,  dungeon,  (Ex.  xii.  29; 
Isa.  xxiv.  22;  Jer.  xxxvii.  16;  xxxviii. 
6 — 18.)  The  word  is  also  used  for  the 
grave,  the  sqnJehre,  (Isa.  xiv.  16,  19; 
xxxviii.  18 ;  Prov.  xxviiL  17 ;  Ps. 
xxviii.  1;  xxxv  8;  Ixxxviii.  i;  cxliii. 
7.) — See  CuTBBX. 
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PITCH.  The  Hebrew  word  kopher, 
rendered  "pitch,"  TGen.  ri.  14,)  de- 
notes some  kind  of  bitaminons  sub- 
stance, which  was  well  adapted  to  smear- 
ing over  the  ark  and  closing  every 
chasm  and  crevice.  It  is  not  unlikelj 
that  it  was  the  same  as  the  hhamer, 
rendered  "slime,"  (Gen.  ii.  3 ;  xiv.  10; 
Ex.  ii.  8,)  the  mineral  pitch  asphaltum, 
or  bitument  which  boils  np  from  sub- 
terranean fountains  near  to  Babylon, 
also  from  the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
It  was  used  for  ancient  buildings,  also 
in  embalming  the  dead.  The  Hebrew 
word  zq)het,  also  rendered  "pitch," 
(Ex.  ii.  8 ;  Isa.  xxxiv,  9,)  signifies  to 
fioWf  to  become  liquid^  hence  pitch, 
bitumen. 

PnCHEB.  Though  skins,  or  lea- 
thern bottles,  are  usutdlj  employed  for 
carrying  water  in  the  East,  still  the 
custom  of  drawing  water  in  earthen 
pitchers  extensively  prevails.  (Gen. 
xxiv.  14 — 18.)  Some  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Assvrian  jars  and  pitchers  were 
remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  their 
form  and  beauty  of  workmanship. 
(Judg.  vii.  16 — 20;  Eccl.  xii.  6;  Lam. 
iv.  2 ;  Mark  xiv,  13 ;  Luke  xxii.  10.) 

PITHOM = the  narrow  place.  A  city 
of  lower  Een>t  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Nile.  Pithom  and  Baamses,  the 
treasure  cities  which  the  Hebrews  built 
and  fortified  for  Pharaoh,  (Ex.  i.  11,) 
were  situated  in  the  land  of  Goshen ; 
and  were  probably  designed  to  guard 
the  ancient  ports  of  Egypt  against 
irruptions  from  Asia.  The  Egjrptian 
Ihom  or  Thown  is  identical  withPatu- 
mos  and  Pithom — ^the  Pi  is  merely  the 
Egyptian  article — situated  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Pelusiae  arm  of  the  Kile ; 
apparentlv  on  the  site  of  the  present 
village  Abbaseh,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Wady  Tumilat,  where  there  was  at  all 
times  c  strong  military  post.— See 
Baamses. 

PITHON  =  strength,  firmness  f  A 
descendant  of  Saul.  (1  Chron.  viii. 
35;  ix.41.) 

PITY        This  Christian  grace  is 

usually  defined  to  be  the  uneasiness 

we  feel  at  the  unhappiness  of  others, 

prompting  us  to  compassionate  them, 
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with  a  desire  for  their  relief.  God  is 
said  to  pity  them  that  fear  Him,  as  a 
father  pitieth  his  children.  (Ps.  cili. 
13;  Mai.  iii.  17.)  We  are  exhorted 
to  "love  as  brethren,  be  pitiful,  be 
courteous."    (1  Pet.  iii.  8.) 

PLAGUE.  The  Hebrew  word  ne- 
gephy  translated  "plague,"  (Ex.  xii. 
13;  XXX.  12;  Nam.  viii.  19,)  properly 
signifies  to  smite,  hence  generally  a 
fatal  disease.  So  also  the  Hebrew 
word  deher,  translated  "pestilence," 
(Lev.  xxvL  26;  Deut.  xxviii.  21 ;  2 
Sam.  xxiv.  13;  1  Kings  viii.  37;  Ps. 
xci.  6,)  "plague,"  (Hos.  xiii.  14,)  pro- 
perly signifies  destruction,  any  severe 
epl&mic  or  contagions  disease.  Either 
of  the  terms  may  designate  the  glan- 
dular plague,  now  so  prevalent,  in  the 
East,  which  doubtless  existed  in  ancient 
times.  Sometimes  these  diseases  were 
sent  as  special  judgments.  The  sword, 
the  pestilence,  and  the  famine,  are  three 
evils  which  are  usually  represented  as 
accompanying  each  other.  (Jcr.  xiv. 
12;  xxix.  18 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  7;  Luke 
xxi.  11.)  The  plague  is  a  virulent 
disease,  and,  like  the  small  pox,  is  an 
eruptive  fever,  characterised  by  a  con- 
tagions typhus,  and  entire  prostration 
of  the  strength,  and  certain  local 
symptoms,  such  as  buboes,  carbuncles, 
and  livid  spots.  The  whole  glandular 
system  seems  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
disease.  The  symptoms,  from  the 
first,  are  general  debility,  congestion 
about  the  heart,  not  depending  on 
inflammation,  but  on  the  putrescent 
state  of  the  circulation.  It  differs  little 
from  putrid  typhus,  except  in  its  dura- 
tion and  eruptions ;  it  commonly  rans 
its  course  in  about  three  days.  Dr. 
Madden  says,  this  contagious  disease 
originates  in  the  effluvia  from  the  pu- 
trefaction of  animal  matter.  Malaria 
originates  in  the  decomposition  of 
vegetable  matter.  The  production  of 
both,  of  course,  depends  on  certain 
states  of  moisture  and  heat,  which  in 
other  places,  of  even  a  damper  climate 
and  higher  temperature,  are  wanting 
to  the  generation  of  these  diseases. 

PLAGUES  OF  EGYPT.  Thongh 
the  supernatural  events  narrated  in 
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two  chapters  of  Lamentations.  Each 
strophe  has  three  verses,  which  a 
csesura  for  the  most  part  divides  into 
two  unequal  parts,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning; of  the  strophe  stands  the  letter. 
6.  This  is  found  in  Lam.  iii.  The  form 
of  the  verses  and  strophes  is  like  that 
of  the  preceding,  but  the  letter  stands 
at  the  oeginning  of  each  of  the  three 
Terses.  The  sacred  poetry  of  the  He- 
brews had  no  prosody  i,e.,  no  measure 
of  syllables.  Their  rhyme  mainly  con- 
sisted in  the  symmetry  or  correspond- 
ence of  the  larger  members.  Though 
Sommer  has  shown  that  a  similarity 
in  sound,  resembling  rhyme,  frequently 
occurs  in  connection  with  like-sound- 
ing sujffixes,  and  the  endings  of  verbs 
and  nouns,  especially  in  the  parallelism 
of  Hebrew  poetry.  The  sentence  used 
in  the  daily  breaking  up  of  the  camp 
of  the  Hebrews,  in  their  march  through 
the  desert,  is  in  rhyme:  (Num.  x.  35 :) 

Arise,  O  JehoToh,  and  let  Thine  enemfawi  be 

scattered. 
And  let  them  th»t  hate  Thee  be  driTen  from 

Thy  presence. 

Bhyme  often  appears  in  the  ancient 
poetical  fragments  and  proverbs.  (Gen. 
jv.  U'A,  iU;  V.  20;  Num.  xxL  17,  18; 
Prov.  xxii.  10;  xxiii.  33;.  xxiv.  28,  39  j 
XXV.  17.) 

That  kind  of  rhyme  which  consists 
in  the  paraUelism  of  the  members, 
exhibits  every  verse  as  consisting  of 
at  least  two  corresponding  parts  or 
members.  This  parallelism  occurs 
either  in  the  thought^  or  solely  in  the 
form.  Of  the  former  there  are  three 
kinds.  The  first  is  the  synor^ftnous 
or  cognate  partiUelism ;  where  the 
two  members  express  the  same  idea  in 
different,  but  closely,  and  often  li- 
terally, corresponding  words.  (Ps.  viii. 
4;  ii.  4;  xix.  1.) 

What  is  man  that  Thoa  axt  mindful  of  him. 
And  the  son  of  man  that  Thoa  dost  Tiait  bun! 

He  that  sitteth  in  the  heaven  shall  lan^^; 
The  Lord  shall  hare  them  in  derision. 

The  hoayens  relate  the  glory  of  Ood, 

And  the  firmament  dedares  His  handiwork. 

The  second  is  the  antithetic  paral' 
Ulism  in  which  an  antithesis  of  thought 
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is  expressed  by  corresponding  members. 
(Prov.  xiv.  11;  xv.  1.) 

The  boose  of  the  wicked  shall  be  overthrown; 
But  the  tabernacle  of  the  upright  shall  flouish. 

A  soft  answer  tometh  away  wrath; 
Bat  grleTOoa  words  stir  ap  an^r. 

The  third  kind  is  called  the  synthe^ 
tic  or  constructive  parallelismj  which 
is  a  mere  juxtaposition;  rather,  the 
thought  is  carried  forward  in  the  se- 
cond member  with  some  addition ;  the 
correspondence  of  words  and  construc- 
tion being  as  before.   (Ps.  xix.  7 — 9.) 

The  law  of  Jehorah  is  perfect, 

converting  the  soal: 
The  precepts  of  Jehovsh  are  sorei 

mMring  wise  the  simple. 
The  statutes  of  Jehovah  are  rlf^t* 

rejoicing  the  heart; 
The  commandments  of  Jehovsh  are  pme^ 

»nHght<wii«g  the  eyes. 
The  fear  of  Jehovah  is  dean, 

enduring  for  ever; 
The  Jndgments  of  Jehovah  are  trae^ 

and  zi^teoos  altogether. 

Other  less  perfect  species  of  rAjrM- 
Ultra/  parallelism  frequently  occur; 
and  occasionally  the  several  kinds  are 
found  together  in  one  composition,  so 
as  to  give  ease,  freedom,  and  capabi- 
lityto  the  style,  as  in  Psalms  IL  and  xv. 

The  form  of  Hebrew  poetry,  as  well 
as  its  spirit,  prevails  to  a  great  extent 
throughout  the  Bevelation  of  John. 
Many  parts  are  professedly  songs, 
formal  expressions  of  praise,  triumph, 
or  mournmg.  The  langaage  is  not 
only  highly  figurative,  but  it  every- 
where abounds  with  the  most  poetical 
images  and  modes  of  expression.  In- 
deed, this  book  not  onlv  possesses  the 
form  and  the  spirit  of  ftebrew  poetry, 
hut  it  exhibiu  as  much  regularity  m 
its  parallelisms  as  any  Hebrew  poetir 
with  which  it  can  be  justly  compared. 
We  give  the  following  passages :  (Bev. 
i.  5,  6;  xxi.  23:} 

To  Him  who  loveth  us,  and  washed  as 
FR>m  our  thsSi  In  His  own  blood; 
And  oonatitated  us  a  kingdom. 
Priests  unto  God,  even  His  Fslher, 
To  Wim  be  glory  and  dominion, 
For  ever  and  ever,  Amen! 

And  the  dty  has  no  need  of  the  sua 
Kor  of  the  moon  to  shine  in  it; 
For  the  glory  of  Ood  illumines  it, 
And  the  light  thereof  is  the  Lsmb* 
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POISON.  The  ^ebraw  words 
hhimaht  rendered  "poison,"  TDent. 
xxxii.  24,  S3 ;  Ps.  lyiii.  4,)  and  rosh^ 
rendered  "renom,"  (Deut.  xxxii.  Sd,) 
"poison,"  (Job  zx.  16,)  designate  the 
poison  of  serpents.  The  term  rosh  also 
denotes  a  vegetable  poison,  or  any 
snbstance  which  riolently  deranges  the 
healthful  functions  of  the  animal 
system.  The  Greek  word  io§  primarily 
denotes  the  venom  emitted  by  reptiles. 
(Bom.  ill.  13 ;  James  ill.  8.)  Wicked 
language  and  false  doctrine  are  com- 
pared to  poison  or  Tenom.  (James 
lii.  8;  Rom.  iii.  13.) — See  Hsmlogk. 

POLLUX— See  Caitob. 

POMEGRANATE.  The  Hebrew 
word  rimmon  denotes  the  Pomum  gran' 
atum = grained  apple,  t . «.,  pomegranate. 
This  beautiful  tree,  which  is  common 
in  Syria,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Egypt, 
was  called  by  the  Romans  Puntcaoran' 
atum^Bali  was  obtained  from  Carthage. 
It  rises  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet; 
the  branches  arerery  thick,  and  armed 
with  thorns.  The  leaves,  which  are  of 
alivid  green,  hang  upon  crimson  stalks; 
and  the  flowers  are  large,  of  a  stellated 
form  and  crimson  colour.  The  interior 
of  the  fruit  is  divided  into  several  com- 
partments, like  those  of  the  orange, 
and  contains  a  number  of  purple  seeds, 
with  a  jaice  or  liquor  of  an  acid  sweet- 
ness. The  fruit  of  the  sweet  variety 
is  cut  open  when  serred  up  to  table  | 
or  the  graios  taken  out,  and  oesprinklea 
with  sugar  or  rose-water,  then  brought 
to  table  in  saucers.  Hie  grains,  lile- 
wise,  fresh  as  well  as  dried,  make  a 
considerable  ingredient  in  cookery. 
(Num.  ziii.  23;  xx.  5 ;  Deut.  viii.  8 ; 
1  Sam.  xiv.  2 ;  Joel  i.  12 ;  Hagg.  ii.  19 ; 
Sol.  Song  iv.  8,  13;  vi.  7;  viii  2.) 
The  figure  of  the  pomegranate  was 
used  in  architectural  ornaments ;  (1 
Kings  vil.  18,  20,  42;  2  Kings  xxv. 
17;)  also  on  the  tassel  of  the  high 
priest's  robe,  perhaps,  as  Bahr  supposes, 
as  the  symbol  of  the  word  of  God, 
(Ex.  xxvui.  33,  84.) 

PONTIUS  PILATE.— See  Pilatb. 

PONTUS=M«  Sea.      The  north- 
eastemprovince  of  Asia  Minor,  bound- 
ed north  by  the  Bnxine  Sea,  whence 
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its  name;  west  by  Paphlagonia  and 
Galatia;  south  by  Cappadocia,  and 
part  of  Armenia;  and  east  by  Colchis. 
The  kinedom  of  Pontus  was  celebrated 
under  Biithridates  the  Great.  Under 
Nero  it  was  made  a  province  of  the 
Roman  empire.  (Acts  ii.  9 ;  xvii.  2 ; 
1  Pet.  i.  1 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  1.) 

POOLS.  Among  the  pools  which 
supplied  water  to  Jerusalem  are  the 
pools  of  Solomon,  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  Hebrew  monarch, 
on  the  road  to  Hebron,  vn  a  narrow 
sloping  valley,  about  three  miles  south- 
west of  Bethlehem.  There  are  three 
immensely  large  reservoirs,  built  of 
squared  stones  and  bearini;;  marks  of 
higi'  antiquity.  The  water  was  con- 
veyed by  aqueducts — ^probably  of  both 
Jewish  and  Roman  structure — ^to  the 
cisterns  under  Moriah  and  to  the  city. 
The  low  level  aqueduct  was  inefifeotually 
repaired  some  years  since,  so  that  it 
seldom  carries  water  into  Jerusalem; 
and  when  it  does  so,  it  is  of  little  or 
no  advantage  to  the  Jewish  or  Chris- 
tian inhabitants.  (EccL  ii.  6;  2  Kings 
xviii.  17;  Isa.  vii.  3;  xxxvi  2;  xxii. 
9;  Jos.  Ant.  xYiii.  3.  2;  Wan  ii.  9. 
4.) — See  CisTEBN. 

POOR.  Under  the  Mosaic  law, 
the  gleanings  of  the  fields  and  vine- 
yardS  specially  belonged  to  the  poor ; 
(Lev.  XIX.  9, 10 ;  Deut.  xxiv.  19—22;) 
also  the  produce  of  the  sabbatical  year. 
(Ex.  xxiii.  11.)  The  Hebrews  were 
bound  to  invite  the  stranger,  the 
widow,  and  the  orphan,  to  the  sacri« 
ficial  feasts.  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  29 ;  xvi. 
10, 11 ;  xxvi.  12,  13.)  They  were  to 
be  aided. in  all  they  needed;  (Dent 
XV.  7 — 14 ;)  and  no  usury  was  to  be 
taken  of  them.  (Lev.  xxv.  35 — 88.) 
The  possession  of  the  poor,  which  he 
had  sold  in  a  time  of  need,  was  to  be 
restored  to  him  at  the  Jubilee.  QLev. 
xxv.  25—28.)  The  oppression  of  tha 
poor  is  denounced;  (Prov.  xiv.  81; 
Am.  viii.  6,  7 ;)  judges  are  to  do  them 
justice,  but  not  unjustly  to  favour 
them.  ^Ex.  xxiii.  6;  Lev.  xix.  15; 
Ps.  Ixxii.  2, 4.)  Christians  are  charged 
to  provide  for  the  poor ;  (Ps.  xli.  1— 
3 ;  Gal.  ii.  10 ;  1  John  iii.  17 ;)  they 
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mn  abo  forbidden  to  esteem  4  rich  man 
nerel J  on  Mcoant  of  hia  woridlj  ad- 
Tsntages.  (Ptot.  xzii.  9;  xzix.  18^ 
James  it.  1---9.) 

POPLAR.  The  HeVrew  word  Uh- 
imA,  rendered  "poplar,**  (Gten.  xzz. 
87;  Hos.  It.  180  okt  the  Arable  /o6- 
fio,  designates  tne  itorttx  tree^  which 

Sows  wild  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Asia 
inor.  The  styntz  officinak  is  a  shmb, 
wbieh  resembles  the  qninee->tree,  is 
abont  twelre  feet  high ;  and  yields,  by 
incisions  on  the  stem,  an  aromatic  gam. 
This  gam  was  called,  in  Hebrew,  nataf, 
Mndered  ''stacte."  (Ex.  xxjl,  84.}-- 
See  Stactb. 

POBATHA£=/afo  or  fof  ^vsn.  One 
of  the  sons  of  Haman.    (Est.  is.  8.) 

PORCH.— See  Homa. 

PORCinS  FESTUS.— SeePasTUB. 

PORTERS.  In  the  diTision  of  the 
Leyites  into  fonr  classes,  the  office  of 
one  class  called  *' porters"  was  in  some 
respects  military.  They  were  the 
soldiers  of  JehOTah,  and  the  gnards 
of  His  temple.    They  attended  at  the 

gates  by  night  and  day ;  and  were  re- 
eved erery  sabbath  day.  (2  Kings 
zi  5 ;  1  Chron.  iz.  17—29 ;  ztI.  42 ; 
zziii.  5 ;  zxvi.  1—19 ;  2  Chron.  riii. 
14 ;  zziii.  4 ;  zzxi  5 ;  zzzt.  14.)  The 
guards  of  cities  are  also  called  "por- 
ters." (2  Sam.  ZTiii.  26 ;  2  Kings  Tii. 
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POBFHTRE.--See  Mabblb. 

POST.— See  Pootican. 
.    POTENTATE.— See  PniiroB. 

POTIPHAR  =  eoMicrated  to  iht 
SKB.  The  chief  of  Pharoah's  body- 
gnard,  who  purchased  Joseph  of  the 
iCdianitish  merchants,  and  committed 
to  him  the  charge  of  his  household. 
(Gen.  zzzrii.  86 ;  zzziz.  1 ;  zl.  8,  4.) 

POTIPHERAH=con«eerare<f  to  tht 
mm.  The  priest  of  On,  whose  daugh- 
ter Asenath  became  the  wife  of  Joseph. 
(Qen.  zli.  45— M ;  zItx.  20.) 

POTTAGE.— See  LmfTZLXS. 

POTTER.  In  the  manufacture  of 
earthenware,  the  Egyptians,  the  Assy- 
lians,  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Etruscans 
•ariy  acquired  great  perfection.  (1 
Chron.  It.  28.)  The  "potter's  wheel," 
•nd  the  simple  cylindrical  furnace  in 
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which  the  pottary  was  baked,  are  often 
depicted  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
(Jer.  zriii.  8.)  The  processes  in  the 
manufacture  of  pottery  by  the  Hebrews 
were  undoubtedly  the  same  as  among 
the  Egyptians.  (Gen.  zzir.  14,  15; 
Ex  zvi.  83 ;  Judg.  Tii.  16—19 ;  Ley. 
ri.  28.)  In  the  British  Museum  may 
be  seen  a  profuse  variety  of  banqueting 
cups,  tureens,  and  rases  in  porcelain 
and  earthenware,  of  tasteful  form  and 
varied  hues,  evincing  the  great  skill 
of  the  Egyptian  numufactnrers.  Many 
beautiful  specimens  from  the  ruins  of 
Nimrud  also  ezhibit  the  skill  of  the 
ancient  Assyrians  in  the  manufacture 
of  pottery.  The  Christ-rcgecting  Jews 
were  vessels  of  the  same  mass  of  day 
as  the  faithAxL  Marred  by  nnbelief, 
God  tamed  them  to  "vessels  unto  dis- 
honour." Still  He  was  long-snifering, 
but  Pharaoh-like  {hey  fitted  themselves 
to  destmction.  (Bom.ix.  21 — ^23;  Jer. 
zviii  6—10 ;  Isa.  zlv.  9.)  The  frsgifity 
of  vessels  shows  the  fSatc^ty  with  which 
human  life  and  power  may  be  broken 
and  destroyed.  (Ps.  iL  9;  Isa.  xxx. 
14 ;  Jer.  x.  11 ;  Rev.  xi.  27.) 
POTTER'S  PIELD.— See  Agkl- 

DAXA. 

POUND.  The  Greek  word  Htra^ 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Roman  Zi6ra,  properly  signifies  a 
pound  in  weight.  The  hSra  or  pound 
was  equivalent  to  about  111  ounces 
avoirdupois.  (John  zii.  8 ;  zix  89.) 
— See  MAHEK  and  MnrA. 

POWER.  Several  Greek  words  are 
translated  **  power  ;"-^<iiifia]iiif;  (Matt 
zxii.29;  Rom.il6;  Heb.vi80  al 
(Matt.  zzv.  18 ;)  kratot,  strengui ; 
L  61 ;)  dominion ;  (1  Tim.  vi  16 ;  Heb. 
iL  14;)  Uehu$;  (2  Thess.  i.  9;)  might; 
(Rev.viL12;)  strength;  (Mark zn. 80;) 
exonaia,  privilege,  authority.  (John  i. 
12;  Matt  iz.  8.)  Magistrates  are  ealled 
tha  "  higher  powew.*'  (Rom.  ziii  1.) 

PR^ETORIUM.  This  word  is  i^ 
plied  to  thefolaee  of  Herod  at  Jem* 
salem ;  in  wnich  the  Roman  proeuia* 
tors,  whose  head  quarters  were  pro- 
perly  at  Cnsarea,  took  up  their  resid- 
ence when  they  visited  Jerusalem ; 
(Acts  zziii.  28sq.,  zzv.  1 ;)  their  tri- 
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bunal  being  set  iib  in  the  open  conrt  or 
area  before  it.  (Jos.  Wars  ii.  14.  S.) 
The  term  "  prsBtorinni"  occurs  in  Mark 
XT.  16 ;  bat  in  Matt,  xxrii.  27,  it  is 
rendered  the  **  common  haU^"  margin, 
" governor's  house;'*  and  in  John 
xviii.  28,  83 ;  ziz.  9,  the  "judgment 
hall,"  margin,  <<  Pilate's  house.'?  The 
palace  of  Herod  at  Csesarea  is  also 
called  the  '*  prsstorium,"  rendered 
*<  judgment  hall ;"  (Acts  xxiii.  85 ;) 
and  in  Phil.  L  18,  the  term  denotes  the 
prcetoriem  camp  at  Rome,  rendered 
"the palace," margin,  ^ Casar's  court." 
The  Greek  term  omIbj  rendered  "  hall," 
(Luke  xxU.  55,)  and  "palace,"  (Matt. 
xxTi.  69 ;  Mark  xiy.  66,;  designates  the 
open  court  or  quadrangle  belonging  to 
the  hi|i^  priest's  house. — See  Council. 

PRAISE.  The  praise  of  God  is  the 
acknowledgement  of  His  perfections, 
works,  and  benefits;  hence  it  is  an  act 
of  worship,  and  is  often  used  as  synony- 
mous with  thanksgiving.  It  is  called 
forth  by  the  contemplation  of  the  cha- 
racter and  attributes  of  the  Most  High, 
however  thev  are  displayed ;  and  it  im- 
plies a  grateful  sense  and  acknowledge- 
ment of  past  services,  and  for  all  His 
glorious  acts  of  eveiy  kind.  Expressions 
of  praise,  in  almost  every  varietv  of 
force  and  beauty,  abound  in  the  Psslms. 
(Ps.  cvi.l ;  oxi.  1.)— See  Hallelujah. 

PRATEB.  The  expression  of  our 
desires  unto  God  for  things  agreeable 
to  His  will,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ.  (John  xiv.  6, 18, 14.)  Prayer 
is  not  only  a  privilege  with  which  we 
are  favoured ;  but  the  appointed  me- 
dium for  obtaining  both  temporal  and 
spiritual  blessings.  (2  Sam.  vii.  27; 
£aek«  xxxvi.  87;  Luke  ix.  2;  xviiL  1; 
Eph.  vi.  18 ;  PhiL  iv.  6;  1  Thess.  v. 
17.)  As  a  duty  of  holy  worship,  prayer 
mAj  be  regarded  as  coQsisting  of  moo- 
caiiont  (Ps.  v.  2 ;)  adortOum  $  (2  Chron. 
XX.  6 ;)  eoirftnions  (Ezra  ix.  6;)  «m»&'- 
taticn  or  petition  ;  rPs.  vii.l ;)  pUaauig 
or  inUrcemons  (Jet.  xii  1 ;)  profissioH 
or  Mif-dedieatum ;  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  25 ;) 
thaMkaaitnug:  (Ps.  cxlvii.  1—20;  1  Tim. 
ii.  1  ;5  and  blasina.  (Ps.  eiii.  20 
—22.)  All  acceptable  prayer  must  be 
offered  in  faith,  oy  the  assistance  of 
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the  Holy  Spirit ;  (James  i.  5—7 ;  Heb. 
xi.  6 ;  Zech.  xii.  10 :  Rom.  viiL  26 ;)  and 
must  be  regulated  hj  the  revealed  will 
of  God,  and  come  within  the  coinpass 
of  the  promises.  (Ps.  Ixv.  2 ;  1  John 
V.  14, 15.)  What  God  has  not  parti* 
cularly  promised,  He  may  nevertheless 
possibly  bestow;  but  what  He  has 
promised.  He  will  most  assuredly  per- 
form. (Ps.  di.  17—20;  Heb.  iv.  16.) 
It  has  been  asked,  supposing,  then, 
that  our  prayers  are  heard,  that  the 
events  prayed  for  are  actually  brought 
about,  are  we  to  conclude,  that,  in  all 
such  instances,  there  has  been  a  special 
interposition  on  the  part  of  God,  mo- 
difying or  suspending  the  laws  and 
elements  of  material  nature,  or  control- 
ling the  conduct  of  voluntary  agents? 
To  this  question  we  may  reply,  tha^ 
supposing  our  prayers  to  be  hea^  and 
the  blessings  prajed  for  granted,  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  there 
has  been  a  deviation  from  any  of  the 
laws  either  of  the  physical  or  the 
mortd  world.  He  who  is  the  ''Hearer 
of  prayer,"  is  also  the  Author  and 
Ruler  of  nature.  In  His  vas  tplan  for  the 
governing  of  the  universe.  He  has,  from 
Uie  first  constitution  of  things,  taken 
account  of  all  the  revolutions  of  the 
material  world,  and  all  the  movements 
of  the  capricious  wills  of  men,  and 
made  provision  for  every  particular 
emergency.  Hence,  His  plan  must 
include  an  answer  to  every  earnest 
supplication,  not  by  contravening  or 
violating,  but  in  perfect  harmony  with, 
and  it  may  be  even  by  means  of,  the 
laws  of  nature.  As  it  regards  the 
mode  of  the  Divine  answer,  we  may 
suptpose  that  the  history  of  men  and  of 
society  is  made  of  innumerable  pro- 
gressions, or  lines,  which  perpetually 
cross  each  other,  and  which  at  their 
point  of  intersection,  receiye  a  new 
direction  in  virtue  of  the  lateral  im- 
pulse that  has  come  upon  them.  When 
an  individual  receives  an  answer  to 
prajrer,  the  interposition  may  be  made 
not  in  the  line  which  he  was  himself 
describing,  but  in  one  of  those  which 
were  to  meet  him  in  his  path ;  and 
at  a  point,  where^  even  the  constancy 
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of  natare  maj  seem  to  hare  been  rio- 
Uted,  jet  in  reality  it  was  in  perfect 
harmonjwith  the  JDirine  plan.  Nor 
was  the  answer  less  the  conseqnence 
of  the  suppliant's  prayer,  and  the  in- 
tercession of  Christ,  tlian  the  sequence 
of  established  laws.  The  prayers  of 
the  saints  ascend  before  God  like  the 
smoke  of  the  incense.  (Rer.  t.  8; 
yiii.  8,  4.)  Among  the  Jews,  the 
stated  hours  of  prayer  were  the  third 
and  ninth  hours ;  (Acts  ii.  16 ;  iii. 
1;)  sometimes  more  freqnentiy.  (Ps. 
!▼.  17;  Dan.  ri.  10;  x.  9.)  Prarers 
were  offered  either  standing,  (1  Sam. 
i.  18 ;  Luke  xriii.  11, 18,)  or  kneeline; 
(2  Chron.  ri.  18;  Ezra  x.  5 ;  Acts  Tii. 
60 ;}  sometimes  bowing  the  head  to- 
wards the  earth  ;  (Ex.  ix.  29 ;  xxxiv. 
8;)  and  at  other  times  with  the  whole 
body  prostrate  on  the  gronnd.  (Matt 
xxTi.  89.)  Against  the  formal  spirit  of 
prayer,  so  characteristic  of  the  Phari^ 
sees,  our  Lord  cautions  His  disciples. 
PREACHING.  Public  discoursing 
on  religious  subjects.  From  the  earliest 
]>eriod,  preaching  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal means  by  which  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  has  been  spread.  Enoch 
prophesied,  or  preached;  (Gen.  r.  24 ; 
Heb.  xi.  5,  6 ;  Jnde  14,  15 ;)  Noah 
was  a  preacher  of  righteousness ;  (1 
Pet.  iu.  19,  20 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  5 ;)  Abra- 
ham instructed  his  family ;  (GJen.  xnii. 
19 ;)  and  Moses  was  an  eminent  pro  • 

fhet  and  preacher.  (John  i.  17.) 
*nblic  preaching  does  not  appear  to 
hare  been  generally  attached  to  t^e 
Hebrew  priesthood.  The  holy  prophets 
were  the  ancient  preachers — the  in- 
spired teachers  of  the  world.  (Dent. 
xxxiY.  9 ;  1  Sam.  xix.  20 ;  2  Kings  ii. 
8,  4 ;  2  Chron.  xii.  6 ;  xt.  1 ;  xri.  7 ; 
xxxiT.  22.)  The  first  Christian 
teachers  were  prophets;  but  when 
inspiration  and  prophetic  Tision  bad 
done  their  work,  they  were  no  longer 
prophets.  The  Christian  preacher  is 
not  the  priest,  inasmuch  as  all  the  faith- 
ful are  priests  to  God.  (Rer.  i.  6;  1 
Pet.  T.  2.)  He  is  the  expounder  of  the 
Scriptures — ^the  preacher  of  the  gospel 
of  Corist.  In  the  early  churches,  those 
among  the  faithful,  who,  in  conseqnence 
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of  their  former  culture,  were  qualified, 
were  accustomed  to  stand  forth  as 
teachers  in  the  church  assemblies. 
(Acts  ri.  5, 8, 10.)  Eren  females  occa- 
sionally prayed  or  prophesied  in  the 
Christian  assemblies,  as  we  learn  from 
1  Cor.  xi.  5—13 ;  xiv.  84,  85  ;  1  Tim. 
ii.  11, 12 ;  where  the  Apostle  corrects 
sundry  abuses,  and  so  limits  the  public 
speiJunff  of  women,  that,  if  done  at  all, 
it  shouQ  be  done  with  entire  deeo- 
rum.  (Gal.  yi.  6 ;  1  Tim.  ir.  14—16.) 
At  an  early  period,  preachers  were 
appointed  by  the  churches,  who  re- 
ceived from  them  yoluntary  aids  of 
Christian  kindness.  (Gal.  tI.  6;  1 
Tim.  It.  14 — 16.)  The  preachers  of 
the  gospel,  generally,  are  called 
*'  presbyters,"  or  *'  elders,"  on  account 
of  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  their 
office ;  also  "  overseers"  or  "bishops,** 
because  their  duty  is  to  toatdi  over 
the  chnich.  They  are  also  called 
'*  serrants  "  or  "  ministers,*'  because 
they  are  God*s  servants,  doing  His 
work.  Among  the  Christian  preachers 
there  was  evidently  no  difference  of 
rank.  Even  the  formal  distinction 
between  the  clergy  and  laity  was  not  in- 
troduced into  the  Christian  church  till 
after  the  beginning  of  the  third  century. 
PREDESTINATION.  The  Greek 
word  prowizoj  rendered  "determined 
before,"  (Acts  iv.  28,)  and  "ordained," 
(1  Cor.  ii.  7,)  is  used  of  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Divine  purposes  in  reference  to 
the  sacrificial  death  of  Jesus  Christ. 
In  Rom.  viii.  29,  8S ;  Eph.  i.  5, 11,  the 
same  term  is  translated  "predestinat- 
ed ;"  and  is  used  by  the  Apostle  to  desig- 
nate the  determination  of  God  to  com- 
municate the  privileges  of  the  gospel 
to  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  to  the  Jews. 
Certainly  God  in  His  infinite  mercy 
has  provided  a  full  and  free  salvation 
through  Christ  for  all ;  and  has  deter* 
mined  to  save  unto  eternal  life  all  who 
believe  the  gMpel  and  are  faithful 
unto  death.  This  is  sometimes  termed 
"  predestination  on  faith  foreseen." 
Though  God  knows  who  will  be  eter- 
nally saved,  yet  this  foreknowledge  has 
no  Influence  in  effectuating  or  making 
certain  that  event.    The  term  "pco-| 
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destination,"  as  used  by  the  Apostle, 
has  no  allusion  to  an  e^emo/ purpose  to 
communicate  eternal  salvation  to  any 
one;  it  merely  designates  Gk>d'8  deter- 
mination to  communicate  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, as  freely  as  to  the  Jewish  nation, 
the  ffospel  of  Uis  salration ;  and  freely 
by  faith,  without  conformity  to  any 
Mosaic  rite,  to  admit  them  to  the  adop- 
tion of  sons,  and  to  all  the  privileges 
of  His  church  and  people.  Thouffh  the 
Jews  considered  themselves  the  chosen 
or  elect  people,  (Acta  x.  26, 86;  Gal.  11. 
11 — 21,)  yet,  in  tne  election  of  the  Gen- 
tiles they  had  no  reason  to  complain ;  for 
God  had  formed  this  purpose  "before 
tiie  foundation  of  the  world,"  that  is, 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish 
economy  or  dispensation.  (Eph.  i.  4 ;' 
1  Cor.  X.  11.)  The  "end  of  the  world," 
when  Christ  offered  Himself  a  sacrifice 
for  our  sins,  was  the  end  of  the  Jewish 
dispensation.  (Heb.  ix.  26.)  From 
GaL  iii.  8, 17, 18,  we  learn,  that,  in  the 
covenant  made  with  Abraham,  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the 
foundation  of  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
or  the  giving  of  the  law,  CFod  deter- 
mined to  justify  the  Gentiles  through 
faith  in  the  Messiah.  This  "revelation 
of  the  mystery  of  His  will"  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  His  plan  or  original 
design,  in  the  disposition  of  the  dispen- 
sations of  the  law  and  the  gospel ;  that 
henceforward,  in  the  church  of  God, 
there  should  be  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
neither  bond  nor  free,  neither  male  nor 
female ;  for  all  are  one  in  Christ,  and 
heirs  according  to  the  promise.  (Eph. 
i.  5,  9, 10 ;  Rom.  Ui.  9,  29,  SO ;  ix.  2i 
— 30. — See  Election. 

PREPARATION.— See  Passovbb. 

PRESBYTERS.— See  Bishop,  and 
Elders. 

PRESroENT.— See  Governor. 

PRESS.— See  Wine-Press. 

PRIDE. — ^Inordinate  and  unreason- 
able self-esteem,  not  unfrequently 
attended  with  insolence  towards  others. 
It  has  b^en  well  said,  that  "pride  is 
sometimes  confounded  with  vanity, 
and  sometimes  with  dignity ;  but  to  the 
former  passion  it  has  no  resemblance, 
and  in  many  circumstances  it  differs 
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from  the  latter.  Vanity  is  the  parent 
of  loquacious  boasting ;  and  the  person 
subject  to  it,  if  his  pretences  be  admitt- 
ed, nas  no  inclination  to  offer  insult. 
The  proud  man,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
naturally  silent,  and  wrapt  up  in  his 
own  importance,  seldom  speaks  but  to 
make  the  audience  feel  their  inferior* 
ity.  Pride  is  the  high  opinion  that  a 
poor,  little,  contracted  soul  entertains 
of  itself,  whilst  dignity  consists  in  just, 
great,  and  uniform  actions,  and  is  the 
opposite  to  meanness."  Pride  is  not 
only  fruitful  of  discord,  but  it  precludes 
usefulness,  and  makes  its  possessor 
really  miserable  and  contemptible. 
Many  have  been  fearfully  punished  on 
account  of  this  sin.  (Est.  v.  18;  Prov. 
xvi.  18 ;  Rom.  xi.  20 ;  James  iv.  16.) 

PRIEST.  This  word  is  probably 
derived  from  the  Qreek  word  presbyter^ 
signifying  an  "elder."  The  Heurew 
word  coAen,  and  the  Greek  iereus,  render- 
ed "priest,"  properly  designate  a  sacred 
person,  one  who  interposes  with  God. 
(Gren.  xiv.  18 ;  Heb.  ix.  6 ;  v.  1 ;  Matt, 
viii.  4.)  In  the  early  times,  the  heads 
of  families,  as  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Job,  were  priests  to 
their  own  households.  (Gton.  iii.  21; 
iv.  8—6 ;  viii*  20 ;  xii.  7,  8 ;  xv.  9,  21 ; 
xxvi.  25 ;  xxxL  54 ;  xxzv.  1 — 7 ;  Job 
i.  5 ;  xlii.  8.)  Afterwards,  the  im- 
portance of  the  office  led  it  to  be  com- 
bined with  the  highest  social  dignity ; 
hence  Melchisedec,  king  of  Salem, 
was  "the  priest  of  the  Most  High 
God."  (Gen.  xiv.  18.) 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Hebrew 
common  wealth  a  particular  order  of 
men,  the  descendants  of  Aaron,  in  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  were,  appointed  to  the 
priestly  office.  (Ex.  xxviii.  1 — 8;  2 
Chron.  xxvi.  18.)  To  the  rest  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi  was  entrusted  the  duty  of 
keeping  the  sacred  books,  and  of  per- 
forming the  office  of  judges  and  of  re- 
ligious and  civil  monitors  to  the  nation 
I  at  large.  At  the  head  of  this  priestly 
I  familv  stood  Aaron  the  high  priest ; 
and  the  first-born  of  every  family  of  his 
lineal  descendants  were  successively  to 
sustain  the  same  dignified  and  import- 
ant office.    The  high  priest,  wno  is 
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freqaentlj  called  ''the  priest,*'  wm  the 
prime  minister  of  Jehorah  the  invirible 
King ;  he,  alone,  annuallj  entered  the 
Most  Holy  place  to  make  atonement  for 
the  people. 

Erery  map  who  aspired  to  the  priest- 
ly office  was  required  to  establish  his 
descent  from  the  family  of  Aaron. 
The  duties  attached  to  the  priestly 
office  required  so  mueh  bodily  vigour 
and  actiTitv,  that  they  were  limited 
10  those  who  were  between  the  ages 
of  thirty  and  fifty.    (Num.  ir.  3—47.) 
The  priests  were  divided  by  David 
into  twenty-four  classes ;  and   each 
dass  served  in  turn  a  week  in  the  temple. 
(1  Chron.  xziii.  8,  6;  xxiv.  8 — 19; 
2  Chron.  xxxi.  2  ;  xxxv.  4,  5.)    The 
heads  of  these  classes  are,  in  Ae  New 
Testament,  frequently  called  the  <<  chief 
priests;"  and  were  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim.    ^Matt.    zxvi.  8.)    The 
priests  served  immediatelv  at  the  altar, 
prepared  the  victims,  and  offered  the 
sacrifices;  they  kept  up  a  perpetual 
fire  on  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  and 
also  attended  to  the  golden  lamps  in 
the  sanctuary ;    they   prepared   and 
offered  the  loaves  of  shew-bread,  and 
changed   them   every   Sabbath  day. 
They  also  administered  the  rites  in  the 
purifications  from  the  various  legal 
uncleannesses;  and  were  also  the  judges 
in  legal  controversies.    Thirteen  Levi- 
tical  cities,  with  their  suburbs,  were 
assigned  to  the  residence  of  the  priests. 
(Josh.  xxi.  4.)  The  maintenance  of  the 
priests  was  derived  from  the  tithes ; 
portions  of  various  offering ;  (Lev.  ? ii. 
6—84;)  the  skins  of  the  sacrifices;  the 
first-fmits  of  trees;  as  well  as  a  share 
of  the  spoils  taken  in  war.    (Lev.  xix. 
zxiii.  24 ;  Num.  xxxi.  28,  41.)    They 
appear  to  have  shared  in  other  occa- 
sional   donations    and    dedications. 
Many  of  the  dues  were  paid  in  money. 
(Num.  xviu.  16,  16 ;  xxxi.  25—54 ;  2 
Sam.  viii.  11,  12;  1  Chron.  xxvL  27, 
28.)    The  priests  of  the  Mosaic  dis- 

Ensation  were  not  a  national  estab* 
hment   of  preachers.     A    priests' 
business  was  to  prepare  and  present 
offerings  and  sacrifices;  to  solve  doubts 
and  difficulties  about  ritual  observ- 
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anees,'  and  concemiag  clean  and 
unclean;  but  he  was  no  religious 
teacher  in  the  higher  sense,  nopreMher, 
no  public  guide  or  exemplar  in  prayer, 
no  minister  of  instruction  with  regard 
to  the  spiritual  duties  of  devotion  and 
piety  in  general.  The  projAeU  wera 
the  only  order  of  men,  in  ancient  times, 
who  can  be  compared  with  the  minis« 
ters  of  the  ROspeL.  Christianity  knows 
nothing  of  a  priesthood,  except  in  a 
figurative  sense,— all  the  faithful  are 
priests  as  well  as  kings.  (lFot.ii.9; 
Rev.  i.  6.)  '  It  has  been  well  said  that 
^  it  was  the  thought  of  asuoceeding  age 
that  the  old  classification  of  the  high 

Sriests,  priests,  andLeviteswas  repro- 
need  m  the  bishops,  {msts,  and 
deacons  of  the  Christian  church." 
Jesus,  our  Great  High  Priest,  has 
made  an  end  for  ever  of  all  the  rites 
of  the  priesthood,  bv  offering  up  a 
sacrifice,  la  which  all  of  this  nature 
that  could  be  needed  was  coasum* 
mated  and  fulfilled. 

FBINCE.     The  Hebrew  word  9ar 
properly  signifies  kadkry  master^  chief; 
and  is  also  used  for  prefect,  nobU,  po' 
tentate,  one  who  holos  the  power  over 
a  whole  people,  although  less  Uian  a 
king ;  (1  Sam.  xxix.  8 ;  Isa.  xlix.  7 ;) 
also  of  the  chief  officers  of  State.    (1 
Kings  iv  2  ;  Isa.  xix.  11, 18  ;  xxx.  4; 
Jer.  xxvi.  11.)    The  term  iori  is  appli- 
ed to  captains ;  (2  Sam.  xviiL  5 ;  2 
Kings  L  9 ;)  to  rulers ;  (Ex.  xviii.  21 ; 
JuUg.  ix.  80 ;  Neh.  iii.  14  0  also  to  the 
general  of  the  army.    (1  Chron.  xxvii. 
84.)   So  the  word Morah^  Le^^a  princess, 
noble  lady,  is  used  to  signify  the  king's 
wife  or  daughter,  a  lady  of  noble  birth. 
( Jndg.  V.  29 ;  Est.  L 18 ;  1  Kings  xi.  3 ; 
Isa.  xlix.  23;  Gen.  xviL  15.)    Mer- 
chants are  called  "  princes,"  t.«.,  in 
wealth ;  TIs.  xxiil.  8 ;)  and  the  priests 
are  callea  '*  princes  of  the  sanctury.*' 
(Isa.  xliu.  28.)    In  Dan.  x.  11^  20,  21, 
the  archangels  are  called  **  chief  prin- 
ces," i.e^  princes  of  the  angels;  (Bev. 
viii.  2.)  Satan  is  called  ^*  the  prince  of 
this  world."    (John  xii.  81.)    God  is 
calledthe  *'Pnnceofthehoet;''aadthe 
Messiah  the  *'  Prince  of  princes."  (Dan. 
viii.  11,  25.)    And  Chnst  is  called  (ho 
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'< Prince  of  peace;"  Im.  iz.  6;)  the 
«  Pxince  of  life ;"  (Acts  uL  15 ;)  and 
the  "  Prince  of  the \ing8  of  the  earth." 
(Rer.  i.  50_ 
PSmCuPAUnES.— See  Uaois- 

TBATE.  

PBINTED.— See  Wbitzho. 

PBISCA.— See  Pbibcilli.. 

'PBiaClLLA=zancient.  The  wife 
of  Aqnila ;  a  remarkable  woman  who 
shared  the  trayels,  labours,  and  dan- 
gers of  her  husband.  (Acts  xyliL  2. 
18,  26 ;  Bom.  xrl.  8 ;  1  Cor.  xtI.  19.) 
She  is  also  called  <*Prisca."  (2  Tim. 
iv.  19.) 

PIUlSON.  Imprisonment  was  a  pun- 
ishment among  the  E^nptians ;  (Gen. 
zxxiz.  20,  21 ;  zl.  1--2 ;)  but  among 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  as  execution 
immediately  followed  the  sentence,  the 
prison  was  chiefly  used  for  the  deten- 
tion of  criminals.  (Lev.  xxir.  12.)  In 
later  times  prisons  were  used  as  a 
means  of  punishment  and  correction. 
(2  Chron.  xti.  10 ;  1  Kings  xxii.  27  ; 
2  Kings  XXV.  29  ;  Jer.  xxxviii.  6 ;  lii. 
dl ;  Isa.  zxiy.  22 ;  zlii.  7 ;  Matt.  ir. 
12 ;  Acts  xii.  4.)  Prisoners  were  often 
confined  in  stocks,  or  with  chains. 
(Job  ziL  27 ;  zxxiii.  11 ;  Jer.  zl.  4.) 
The  Jews  confined  those  in  prison 
who  failed  in  the  payment  of  their 
debts ;  and  the  debtor  was  sometimes 
punished  with  stripes.  (Wisd.  iL  19 ; 
Matt.  ▼.  26;  ZTiii.  28—84.)  The 
criminal  was  sometimes  secured  to  a 
soldier;  (Acts  zzriii.  16;)  and  not 
unfrequently  when  a  prisoner  escaped 
the  gujurd  was  punished  for  the  crime  of 
the  prisoner.    (Acts  zii.  19 ;  ztL  27.) 

PkIZE.  The  Greek  word  brabdany 
rendered  "prize,"  designates  the  re- 
ward bestowed  upon  yictors  in  the 
public  games  of  the  Greeks.  The 
gamesprincipally  consisted  in  running, 
wrestling,  the  chariot  race^  leaping, 
and  throwing  the  dart  and  discus.  The 

Erice  was  a  wreath,  chaplet,  or  crown, 
a  1  Cor.  iz.  24,  the  term  is  used 
metaphoricallr  of  the  honours  of  the 
future  life. — See  Cbowv. 

PBOCHOBUS=dUe/  of  the  donee 
or  choruM.    One  of  the  deacons  of  the 
church  At  Jerusalem*    (Acts  ri.  5.) 
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PBOCONSHL.— See  GovwroB. 
PBOCUBATOB— See  Qovbbxob. 
PBOGNOSTfCATOBS.— See  Bi- 

YIKAXIOir. 

PBOMISB.  A  declaration  of  Ood'8 
wilL  in  which  He  signifies  what  par« 
ticnlar  good  things  He  will  bestow,  or 
what  evils  He  will  remove.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  '*  threatening"  is  a 
declaration  of  ihe  Divine  displeasure. 
The  "exceeding  ereat  and  predons 
promises"  are  applicable  to  all  belie- 
vers ;  thy  are^ "  all  yea  and  amen,"  and 
they  appertain  to  the  present  and  the 
future  life.  (2  Pet.  L  4.)  Some  particular 
promises  are  predictions,  as  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Messiah,  and  the  blessmm 
of  the  gospel.  (Bom.  iv.  18, 14 ;  OtS. 
iii.  14 — ^29.)  Hence  the  Hebrews  were 
called  the  "  children  of  the  promise." 
(Bom.  iz.  8.}  So  all  the  true  believers 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  called 
(*  children"  and  "heirs  of  the  promise." 
(GaL  iv.  20 ;  Heb.  vi.  12,  17. 

PBOPHBCY.  The  Hebrew  word 
naUa,  rendered  ^*  prophet,"  signifies  a 
maker  from  inspiration.  (Deut.  ziiL 
1 ;  Judff.  vi  8.)  The  terms  hhozeh,  a 
"  seer,'"and  rcih,  a  '*  beholder,"  desig- 
nate a  person  who  sees  future  events 
and  the  like.  (1  Chron.  zzi.  9 ;  zzv. 
5;  1  Sam.  iz.  9 ;  vii.  14.)  Sometimes 
the  prophets  are  called  tsopiimf  le., 
those  who  espv,  ezplore  for  the  peo- 
ple, a  '*  watchman."  (Jer.  ti  17; 
Ezek.  iiL  17 :  zzziii.  7.)  Such  also  is 
the  usage  of  ahomer,  Le.,  "a  watch- 
man;" (Isa,  zzL  11;  IziL  6;)  and 
roatfn,  Le.,  ** shepherds;"  (Zech.  zi  5: 
viiL  16 ;)  in  reference  to  the  spiritual 
care  and  religions  nurture  of  the  peo- 
ple. A  prophet  is  also  occasionally 
named  **  a  man  of  God,"  "a  servant  A 
Jehovah,"  and  now  and  then  the  ''an^ 

fel,"  or  the  "messenger  of  Jehovah." 
*rom  these  various  appellations,  it  wiD 
be  seen  that  the  duty  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet  was  not  ritualism,  like  to  that 
of  the  priests ;  although  occasionally 
some  of  the  prophets  superintended 
sacrifices,  and  other  parts  of  the  ritusL 
The  prophets  were  the  messengers  of 
God  to  His  people  and  to  the  world; 
they  were  appointed  to  make  known 
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His  will — fto  denounce  His  judgments 
^— to  rebuke  the  crimes  of  kings,  m- 
len,  and  nations — to  Instruct  in  the 
doctrines  of  religion,  and  generally  to 
promulgate  the  will  of  Qod  in  eyexy 
appointed  waj.  They  frequently  in- 
terposed in  the  matters  that  concerned 
the  political  weal  of  the  State ;  and  to 
giye  counsel  to  magistrates,  on  occa- 
sions, was  regarded  as  one  of  their  ap- 
propriate duties.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  ofSce  of  prediction  comprised  but 
a  small  portion  of  their  public  duties. 
The  prophet  was  Gk>d  s  direct  am- 
bassador to  men.  (2  Pet.  i,  21.)  He 
was  not  merely  trained  for  this  office ; 
inasmuch  as  his  due  qualification  de- 
pended wholly  on  the  direct  truptro- 
tton  of  God.  Prophets  were  called  to 
the  work  from  every  and  any  rank  ot 
life ;  Elisha  was  a  ploughman ;  Amos 
a  herdsmen ;  Isaian  and  Daniel  were 
of  elevated  rank  in  society.  Some  of 
them  were  taken  from  the  schools  of 
the  prophets,  which  were  probably 
designed  to  train  those  educated  there 
for  the  functions  of  public  teachers,  or 
for  the  stations  of  learning  under  the 
theocracy.  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  10 ;  xiz.  20.) 
The  spirit  of  prophecy  was  Uso  given 
to  prophetesses,  as  Deborah,  Hannah, 
ana  Hmdah. 

The  modes  by  which  the  Divine 
Spirit  communicated  the  knowledge 
of  His  will  to  the  prophets,  were 
sometimes  by  an  articulate  voice,  as  to 
Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  Moses ; 
and  sometimes  objects  and  symbols 
were  presented  to  the  prophetic  eye, 
in  dreams  and  in  visions.  (Gen. 
zxxvii.  4—^ ;  I  Kings  iii.  5  ;  Dan.  vii. 
1 ;  Joel  ii.  28.)  The  pictorial  scenery, 
which  passed  in  vision  before  the  men- 
tal gaze  of  the  prophets,  is  frequently 
referred  to  by  tnem  when  announcing 
their  oracles:  "I  looked  and  beheld;" 
'*I  lifted  up  my  eyes  and  saw  ;*'**There 
was  showed  unto  me."  (Gen.  xv.  12 ; 
Num.xxiv.  8, 4, 17;  Isa.  i.  1 ;  Eaek.  i.  1 ; 
Dan.  viii  2;  Eev. i.  12, 17 ;  iv.  1;  v.  1 ; 
etc.)  The  scenery  passed  before  their 
mind,  something  uke  a  panoramic  view 
of  a  landscape,  gradually  unfolding,  in 
symbolical  imagery,  forms  of  gloiy  or 
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of  gloom;  accompanied  with  actions 
of  a  correspondin|;  character,  not  un- 
frequently  exhibiting,  as  in  actual 
occurrence,  the  future  and  distant 
events.  The  prophets  occasionally  be- 
held themselves  as  actors  in  the  sym- 
bolical scenery.  In  the  visionary 
pageant  many' objects  would  appear 
to  be  grouped,  or  lying  near  together, 
which  were  in  fact  separated  by  con- 
siderable intervals  of  time ;  so  that  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  prophets 
would  descrioe  what  they  saw  in  their 
connections  and  relations.  As  the 
prophets  described  objects  and  events 
as  they  appeared  to  them  on  the 
pictures,  tne^  would  speak  of  them, 
not  so  much  in  the  future,  as  actually 
present,  or  passing  before  their  eyes ; 
or  they  would  describe  them  as  being 
what  they  had  seen,  and  would  thus 
throw  them  into  the  past  tense,  just  as 
we  describe  what  we  have  seen  in  a 
landscape,  and  speak  of  what  we  sau?. 
So  the  prophets  write,  "Unto  us  a 
child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given  ;'* 
risa.  ix.  6 ;)  "  He  is  despised ;"  >'  He 
nath  no  form ;"  **  He  hath  borne  our 
griefs  ;**  etc.  (Isa.  liii.  1—12.)  While 
the  prophets  were  under  the  influence 
of  inspiration,  the  scenery  might  pro- 
duce deep,  absorbing,  or  elevated 
emotion,  which  would  sometimes  great- 
tly  a£fect  their  physical  system.  (Qen. 
XV.  12;  Num.  xxiv.  16;  Dan.  x.  8; 
Ezek.  i.  28 ;  Rev.  i.  17.)  Still  they  had 
an  intelligent  consciousness  of  what 
they  were  describine ;  they  retained 
their  distinct  mental  faculties;  thej 
did  not  utter  frantic  ravings  like  the 
prophets  of  BaaL  Undoubtedly,  as 
the  prophecies  are  a  revelation  from 
God,  the  prophets  understood  the 
predictions  they  uttered ;  but  they  did 
not  necessarily  testify  or  know  any 
thing  respecting  the  time  when  the 
events  predicted  should  happen.  (Dan 
xii.  8,  9 ;  1  Pet.  i.  10—12.)  Occasion- 
ally even  this  was  revealed  unto  them. 
(Jer.  ii.  10.)  The  symbols  which  were 
often  exhibited  to  the  prophets,  they 
described  as  they  came  before  them 
in  succession,  and  in  some  instances 
they  were  subsequently  favoured  with 
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a  more  full  and  particular  explanation 
of  the  scenery  which  had  pasted  before 
them.  (Esek.  zzxyii.  11.) 

Though  the  prophetic  ojffice  was 
generally  permanent,  it  need  not,  and 
should  not,  be  supposed,  that  at  all 
times,  and  on  all  occasions,  the  pro- 
phets spoke  and  acted  under  the 
special  aid  and  guidance  of  the  Holy 
opirit.  So  much  was  not  true  of  eren 
the  apostles  of  Christ.  Enough  that  at 
all  due  times,  and  in  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances, they  were  specially  guided 
and  aided  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Nor 
IS  it  necessary  to  assume  that  all  the 
prophets  were  endowed  with  mtracuZow 
powers.  Such  was  not  the  case  even  with 
Christian  prophets.    (1  Cor.  zii.  10.) 

Some  interpreters  hare  asserted  that 
all  the  prophecies  were  conditional; 
imagining  that  if  the  moral  freedom 
of  human  actions  be  allowed,  (Ufsolute 
prophecy  is  impossible,  inasmuch  as 
certain  foreknowledge  is  contrary  to 
human  freedom,  and  fixes  and  renders 
the  CTent  predicted  necessanr.  To  this 
assertion  it  has  been  well  replied: 
"  That  the  objection  is  founded  on  a 
false  assumption,  the  divine  foreknow- 
ledge haying  no  more  influence  in 
effectuating  or  making  certain  any 
event  than  human  foreknowledge  in 
the  degree  in  which  it  may  exist,  there 
being  no  moral  casualty  at  all  in 
knowledge.  This  is  in  the  will,  which 
is  the  determining  acting  principle  in 
every  agent."  In  the  interpretation 
of  the  prophecies,  some  writers  incau- 
tiously admit  what  is  called  a  Double 
Sense ;  explained  as  the  primary  and 
secondanu  the  literal  and  spiritual,  the 
historical  and  mystical ;  evidently  for- 
getting that  there  can  be  only  one,  true 
? roper  sense,  in  the  Divine  predictions, 
ndeed,  a  double  sense  in  the  prophe- 
cies is  unnecessary;  inasmuch  as  it 
frequently  happens,  that  the  so-called 
spiritual,  deeper,  or  higher  sense  of 
the  allegorical  interpreters,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  one  real  and  proper 
sense,  and  the  assumption  of  a  douDle 
or  threefold  sense,  rests  entirely  on 
misapprehension.  The  notion  that  the 
fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  will  constant- 
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ly  repeat  itself,  until  its  significance 
has  been  fully  exhausted,  is  equally 
uncritical ;  inasmuch  as  it  deprives  the 
inspired  prediction  of  all  certainty  of 
application.  So  also  the  so-called  Ac" 
commodation  exegesis,  embraced  by  the 
rationalist  interpreters,  in  which.it  is 
pretended  that  Jesus  and  His  followers 
were  in  the  habit  of  accommodating 
their  teaching  to  the  prevailing  opin- 
ions and  habits  of  the  Jews.  This 
theory  is  plainly  inconsistent  with  the 
Divine  inspiration  of  the  first  teachers 
of  Christianity;  inasmuch  as  it  can 
never  be  reconciled  with  the  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  Divine  veracity,  and 
integrity  and  correctness  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. This  theory  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  that  occasional  ac- 
commodation of  words  which  had  been 
once  used  to  express  one  thing,  in  the 
manner  of  type  or  figure,  to  the  ex- 
pression of  another,  no  less  true  and 
important  than  the  former.  But  in 
this  case  truth  itself  was  not  sacrificed, 
nor  its  integrity  tampered  with. — See 
Fulfilled. 

PROPHET.— See  Pbophect. 

PROPHETS,  FALSE.  According 
to  Dent,  xxvii.  20—22, a f alseprophet 
was  to  be  stoned  to  death.  The  two 
cases,  in  which  a  person  was  held  con- 
victed of  the  crime,  were,  1.  If  a  pro- 
phet merely  spoke  in  the  name  of  Je- 
novah,  he  was,  tolerated ;  (Jei.  xxvi. 
8—16 ;  1  Kings  xxii.  1—28 ;)  but  if  a 
prediction  of  nis  failed  of  accomplish- 
ment, then  he  was  regarded  as  an  im- 
postor. 2.  If  a  person  prophesied  in 
the  name  of  any  other  goa,  whether 
his  prediction  was  accomplished  or 
not,  he  was,  at  all  events,  considered 
a  false  prophet,  and,  as  such,  capitally 
punished.  In  later  times  false  pro- 
phets abounded,  as  Moses  had  foretold. 
(Dent.  xiii.  1—6;  Jer.  xiv.  14—16; 
xxiii.  9—27;  1  Kings  xxii.  6;. Matt, 
vii.  160 

PROPHETESS.— Among  the  re- 
markable women,  who  appear  to  have 
exercised  the  gift  of  prophecy,  we  find 
Miriam  ;  f  Ex.  xv.  20 ;}  Deborah ; 
(Judg.  iv.  4  ;)Hannah ;  (1  Sam.  ii.  1 ;) 
Holdah ;  (2  Kings  xU.  14 ;}  the  wife 
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of  liniali ;  (In.  viiL  3;)  Aua  ;<LidLe 
ij.  86;)  And  the  Idar  dMrttcri  of 
Phfl^    (Acti  zzi.  8,  9.)— See  Pso- 


PBOPITIATION.— The  Gfeek 
word  UagUriam,  leDdered  ^'propitia- 
tion,"  (Bmn.  liL  2S,)  sad  •^merej  eeat," 
(Heb.  ax.  5,)  deiignatPii  tlie  eoverimgy 
the  pronitiaimy,  tju,  the  profntiatpn 
vieUwi,  heMteeffPOfntialum.  The  Greek 
woid  UasatoMy  m  properij  rendered 
«< prapitietkMi." (1  John  u.  S;  ir.  10.) 
Both  the  terms  refer  to  Christ,  who  is 
leyiesented as  the ptopituitoty  saerifioe 
for  the  sin  of  the  wond.  Borne,  while 
admitting  the  atonement,  deny  that 
there  was  any  real  intrinsic  ralne  in  il^ 
ahftnctedly  considered,  and  resoWe 
the  whole  of  its  propitiating  and  saTing 
infloenoe  into  Dirine  appointment 
The  dignity  of  the  sacrifice  gave  Taine 
to  the  blood  which  alone  atones  for 
and  ctfven  the  guilt  of  the  earnest 
beUerer.  Itremoredobstmctionstothe 
free  exercise  of  I>irine  mercy,  and  on 
theremovalof  the  legal  obstrnctionsthe 
soTcreign  mercy  of  God  was  displayed 
Bat  the  propitiatory  effect,  ue^  corer- 
ing  sin,  pardon,  is  produced  on  snch, 
and  oidr  snch,  as  trust  or  put  confi- 
dence m  His  atoning  blood.  The 
immntability  of  the  Most  High  is  not 
affected  by  the  ivropitiation  of  the 
cross.  His  moral  principles — rectitude, 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  can  undergo  no 
alteration ;  for  to  admit  such  a  sup- 
position would  impl^  either  an  im- 
prorement  or  a  deterioration  in  Him. 
Moreorer,  He  who  is  gracious  and 
mereif  nl  wants  no  extnneons  motire 
to  induce  him  to  pity  and  reliere  our 
misereble  world.  In  this  sense  noth- 
ing is  needed  to  rentkr  Him  propitious. 
Hence  no  change  in  God  is  necessary 
or  desirable,  eren  if  it  were  possible. 
(Ex.  xxxiT.  6,  7 ;  John  iii.  16 ;  ri.  89 ; 
X.  17 ;  Eph.  i.  8—10 ;  2  Cor.  t.  18. 19.) 
Nor  is  His  anger  a  commotion  or  a 
mutable  passion ;  it  is  the  calm,  dig- 
nified, unchangeable,  and  eternal 
majesty  of  the  Jin>6n — ^His  n^eesiay 
lore  of  righteousness  and  hatred  of 
iniqui^.  Pardon,  under  any  consider- 
ation, brings  the  true  and  just  idea  of  I 
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a  duafts  hut  that  chaagCt  in  diia  case^ 
is  not  m  the  mind  or  rhararter  of  the 
Supreme  Baler;  bat  in  the  admiais- 
tntion  of  His  govenmienty  and  in 
those  ostward  acu  by  which  that  ad- 
ministration is  indicated.  Thisehaage 
is,  in  the  order  of  moral  right,  the 
effect  of  an  adequate  eoaae.  This 
cause  lies  in  the  whole  Mediatorial 
work  of  the  Lord  Jems  Christ,  hat 
moat  |Miticnlariy  and  esseotially  in  His 
suffenngi  and  cuath ;  and  these  haTe 
coBstitnted  the  expiation. 

PBOSELTTE^A  tiramaer^  j»- 
jcmrmr.  In  the  later  Jewish  seaae^ 
this  tann  dfajgnalrs  a  eouTert  from 
Paganism  to  Judaism.  (MatL  xziii. 
15;  ActsiLll;  ri.S;xiiL43.)  The 
Babbinfl  distinguish  two  kinds  of  pro- 
selytes; 1.  Pofect  proselytes,  who 
submitdng  to  cizcnmcision,  embraced 
the  Jewiu  rdigioa  in  Its  lull  extent, 
and  enjoyed  au  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  Jewish  citiaenshfp.  (Ex.  xiL 
48;  XX.  10;  Jos.  AnL  xx.  2.  i.)  2. 
Proselytes  of  the  gate,  tje^  foreigners, 
dwelling  among  the  Jews,  who,  without 
being  circamcised^  conformed  to  certain 
Jewwi  laws  and  customs.  Proselytes 
were  found  in  great  numben,  not  only 
in  Judea,  but  in  all  the  principal  cities 
of  the  empire.  ( Acts  xiiL  16, 80 ;  xvi 
14  ;  xriL  4, 17 ;  xriii.  7.) 

PB08EUCHA.  This  Greek  word, 
properly  translated  ''preyer,"  (Luke 
▼i.  12;  Matt.  xrii.  21;  Acts  xiL5; 
Bom.  XT.  80,)  is  also  anplied  by  me- 
tonomy  to  a  amise,  or  ptaot  ofpraytr^ 
anoretory.  (Acts  xri.  18, 16.)  Theoe 
Jewish  jprossiii^oe  were  the  houses  of 
indiridnals,  or  even  some  retired  place 
in  the  open  air,  for  the  purposes  of 
dcTotion,  about  these  towns  where  they 
were  unable  to  hare  a  synagogne. 
The  Apostle  also  preached  the  goi^el 
in  the  prosenchae  and  synagogues. 

PBOVEBB.  A  short  moral  sen- 
tenee,  expressing  an  important  nrin- 
ciple  in  a  forcilMe  manner.  (1  8am. 
X.  12;  Prov.  L  1,  17;  Jer.  xiiL  28; 
ITic  Tii.  5,  6;  Matt.  xix.  24;  xxiii. 
24.)  Short  and  pithy  sentenees  hare 
been  employed,  among  Oriental  na- 
tions, from  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
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as  the  rehicle  of  ethicil  instraction. 
They  were  frequeoUy  ezproBsed  in 
poetical  nambexfl,  as  being  more  easily 
remembered,  and  more  nsefnl  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  than  abstmse 
arguments,  and  methodical  disoonrses. 
The  term  is  sometimes  nsed  as  sy- 
nonymous with  **  pazable."  (Jcrfm  xyL 
290^See  Pabablb. 

PBOYEBBS,  iHB  BOOK  of.  The 
Hebrew  title  of  this  book,  Mtakalim, 
designates   nmilitudeSf  parabki,  also 

consist  in  the  ingenions  comparison  of 
two  things;   which   often  pass  into 
proTerbs.    (Pror.  i«  1, 6:  x.  1 ;  1  Sam. 
X.  12.)    This  book,  of  wliich  Solomon 
is  the  repnted  antiioi^  is  the  code  of 
the  Old  Testament  morality.    It  con- 
sists of  five  principal  parti :  The  first 
part,  containing  cnapten  i-^iz.,  con- 
tains  a   commendation   of   wisdom, 
written  IB  the  highest  style  of  poetry, 
and  accomnanied   by  those   eternal 
tmths^  which  can  nerer  be  uttered  too 
f  reqnenUy  nor  with  sufficient  earnest- 
ness.    The   second   part  containing 
chapters  x. — ^xxii.  16,  contuns  short, 
sencentioBs  maxima,  generally  uncon- 
nected, and  applicable  to  the  most  di- 
verse situations.    The  third  part,  hrom 
chapters  xxii.  17, — xxy^  containing 
another  commendation  of  wisdom,  with 
moral  dedarBtions,  chiefly  relating  to 
rich  men  and  nobles.    The  fourth  part 
comprehends    chapters    xxr.— xxlx., 
containing  a  collection  of  prorerbs, 
copied  and  arranged  by  the  learned 
men  under  Hezekiah,  ung  of  Jndah. 
The  fifth  part,  containing   chapters 
XXX.  and  xxxi.,  compose  the  remainder 
of  the  book.    The  thirtieth  chapter  is 
ascribed  to  Agnr,  an  unknown  person. 
And  the  thirty-first  contains  the  in- 
struction myea  to  king  Lemuel  by  his 
mother.  The  last  portion  of  the  chapter 
contains  a  description  of  a  virtuous 
womBB,  in  the  original  of  which  the 
initial  letters  of  the  verses  follow  the 
order  of  the  alphabet.    Of  the  Hebrew 
monarch  it  is  said  that  **he  spUce  three 
thousand  proverbs."    (1  Kings  v.  13.) 
As  it  regards  their  collection,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  on  various  occasions  he 
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uttered  viva  voce  those  and  many  other 
sayings,  and  that  the  royal  notary 
entered  them  in  the  royal  annals.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  entice  book  is 
exceedingly  weighty,  particularly  on 
the  score  of  morals  and  circumspect 
and  prudential  conduct ;  it  presents  the 
pi^  developed  in  the  aaaent  dispen- 
sation in  a  practical  and  comprehensive 
aspect ;  and  must  have  afforded  sub- 
stantial aid  to  theprophets. 

PBOVIDENGE.  The  Latin  word 
fnwidentici,  meana /orenght  ^  the  cor- 
responding Greek  word  pronout,  tig' 
luAeaforetlumgkt.  The  term  is  trans- 
lated *'  provision  ;**  (Bom.  xiix.  14  Q 
and  ''providence;"  (Acts  xxiv.  2;) 

Sit  it  is  not  used  in  reference  to  the 
ivine  government  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  term  providence  is  now  nsed  to  sig- 
nify, in  general,  theeare  which  Qod  takes 
of  the  entire  material  and  intelligent 
creation.  Indeed,  if  we  allow  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Supreme  Being  who  formed 
all  things  by  His  creative  energy,  we 
must  necessarily  allow  that  He  had  a 
perfect  ybresi^A<  of  eveiy  event  which 
at  any  time  takes  place  in  the  natural 
or  moral  world.  (Actsxv.  18.)  The 
providence  of  God  is  generally  repre- 
sented, as  not  only  general,  but  par- 
ticular—referring not  only  to  a  wnole 
class  of  objects,  but  also  to  the  indi- 
viduals of  which  it  is  composed.  In- 
deed, a  particular  providence  is  nothing 
different,  except  in  extent,  from  a 
general  providence.  In  the  first  con- 
stitution of  things,  the  Sovereign  Buler 
of  the  universe,  in  His  vast  plan,  took 
account  of  all  the  revolutions  of  the 
material  world,  and  all  the  movements 
of  the  capricious  wills  of  men,  and 
undoubtedly  arranged  for  every  emer- 
gence. Bver^rwhere,  the  phenomena 
of  the  material  universe  display  a 
wisdom  and  goodness,  the  most  stu- 
pendous and  astonishing,  whidb  must 
be  in  harmony  with  the  Creator's  plan. 
And  though  natural  laws  and  causes 
have  been  perfectly  adapted  and  ad- 
justed, and  even  combined  skilfully, 
to  produce  the  phenomena ;  yet  this  is 
not  the  mere  result  of  the  active  powers 
or  forces  of  nature,  but  the  power  of 
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Ood — the  efBdent.  caofe— by 
e^teU  Afte  prodnctd  in  the  tjiteoi  of 
luUiire.  irttj  one  knows  that  the 
term  law,  in  iti  proper  ecceptation, 
refers  to  intelligent  and  rolnntaiy 
agents ;  bnt  lifeless  and  inertsnbstaaees 
are  incapable  of  obedience,  hence  the 
term,  when  applied  to  them,  is  des- 
criptiTe,  not  of  a  eaase  or  agent,  bnt 
of  a  mode  of  action,  and  can  only  mean 
the  order  or  manner  in  which  eifects 
are  produced.  Whether  the  raried 
phenomena  of  material  nature  are 
regarded  as  the  effects  of  a  tingle  act 
of  God  at  the  beginning,  or  of  His 
continued  agency;  in  either  case  the 
doctrine  of  proridence,  in  accordance 
with  His  plan,  is  sustained.  In  the 
one  case,  we  conceive  of  the  incalcul- 
able multiplicitjr  of  antecedents  and 
consequents,  wmch  we  behold  around 
us  as  so  many  distinct  chains,  all  de- 
pendant on  one  vast  link  or  chain  at- 
tached to  the  throne  of  the  Eternal ; 
in  the  other,  we  conceive  of  His  hand 
as  preserving  and  connecting  every 
link  of  every  chain  in  this  immense 
assemblage.  So  also,  the  providential 
government  of  God  over  mankind  is 
conducted  in  a  manner  suited  to  their 
rational  natures;  without  infringing 
on  their  free  agency.  His  control  over 
them  is  complete  and  unlimited,  reach- 
ing not  only  to  all  the  occurrences 
which  befal  them,  but  to  all  their 
emotions,  volitions,  and  actions.  The 
incidents  which  befal  ourselves  and 
others  often  seem  to  be  determined 
by  accident;  but  what  is  contingent 
or  casual  to  us,  is  not  so  to  God. 
**  With  Him  all  discord  is  harmony — 
all  chance  direction."  Every  circum- 
stance is  controlled  by  sovereign  power 
and  infinite  wisdom.  He  so  overrules 
the  passions  of  men,  and  conforms  the 
agencies  of  the  moral  world  to  His 
purjftoses,  that  the  wrath  of  man  praises 
Him.  Even  our  foes  of  more  than 
mortal  might,  who  are  striving  with 
envenomed  mallgnitv  to  accomplish 
our  eternal  ruin,  would  infallibly  suc- 
ceed, unless  they  were  controlled  or 
restrained  by  that  Saviour  whose  hand 
holds  the  cnain  which  circumscribes 
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their  movements.  However,  the  vaziom 
iaterpoeilions  of  Divine  providence  are 
not  what  we  call  mizacnlons  interpo- 
sitions, or  the  sospenaiott  or  alteration 
of  the  laws  of  nature;  but  rather  parts 
of  His  plaa  from  the  fint  oonstitntion  of 
things,  and  perfectly  in  harmony  with 
the  conise  of  human  ailain.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor has  well  observed:  '^This  is  in  fact 
the  great  mirarie  of  providence — that 
no  mirades  are  needed  to  accomplish 
its  pnxposea.  Countless  series  of 
events  are  travelling  on  from  remote 
qnarters  towards  the  same  point;  and 
each  series  moves  in  the  beaten  track 
of  natnrid  occurrences ;  but  their  in- 
tersection, at  the  very  moment  in 
which  they  meet,  shall  serve,  perhaps, 
to  give  a  new  direction  to  tiie  affairs 
of  an  empire.  The  materials  of  the 
machxnexy  of  providence  aro  all  of 
common  quality;  but  their  combina- 
tion displays  nothing  less  than  infinite 
skiU."  The  humble  believer  knows 
that  there  is  not  anvthing,  on  the  one 
hand,  too  vast  for  tne  power  of  God, 
or' too  insignificant,  on  the  other,  to 
escape  His  notice;  hence  he  knows 
that  his  concerns  are  the  object  of  His 
particidar  care :  "  All  things  work  to^ 
gether  for  good  to  them  that  love  God." 

PBOVINCE.  A  subordinate  dis- 
trict of  a  kingdom,  the  government  of 
which  was  generally  administered  by 
a  governor,  under  die  satrap,  or  pro- 
consuL  (Ezra  iv.  15 1  vi.  2 ;  Dan.  iiL 
12 ;  viii.  2 ;  xi.  24 ;  Est.  i.  1.)  When 
Judea  was  a  province  of  the  Persian 
empire,  Zeruobabel  and  Nehemiah 
were  governors  under  the  Persian 
satrap.  (Hagg.  i.  14;  Ezra  ii.  63; 
Neh.  iv.  7 ;  Dan.  vi.  8.)  So  also,  the 
procurator  or  '*  governor"  of  a  Roman 
proyince  was  under  the  proconsul  iji^ 
"  governor"  or  "  deputy.^*  (Luke  ii.  1 ; 
Acts  xiii.  7,  8;  xviiL  12.)  Any  Roman 
citizen  had  the  right  to  appeal  from  a 
provinciid  governor  to  the  emperor. 
(Acts  XXV.  11.) 

PRUNING-HOOK.  The  Hebrew 
word  maxmirah,  designates  the  pruning 
kn\fe  used  by  the  vine  dresser ;  which 
was  no  doubt  similar  to  those  employ- 
ed by  the  Egyptians.  (Lev.  xxv.  8,  4; 
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Ifla.  xriii.  5.)  In  Isa.  iL  4 ;  Joel  ir.  10; 
Mic.  It.  8,  the  roarfan  reads  *' scythes." 

PSALMS,  BOOK  OP.  The  He- 
brew title  of  this  book,  TehilKm,  pro- 
perly signifies  Praina;  hence  from  the 
Greek  we  have  PaaJmBj  i.e.,  hyrmu,  or 
$ong$  of  praise;  an  appellation  which  is 
strictly  applicable  to  a  part  only  of  the 
Psalms,  as  many  of  them  are  elegies  and 
prayers.  The  Psalms  are  lyric  composi- 
tions  An  the  proper  sense,  for  with  the 
Hebrews  song  and  mnsic  were  con- 
nected ;  and  the  book  may  with  much 
propriety  be  called  the  Hebrew  Antho- 
togy,  as  it  is  a  collection  of  the  inspired 
poetry  of  the  nation,  containing  the 
prodnctions  of  different  authors  belong- 
ing to  different  periods.  They  form  the 
deyotional  literature  of  the  Hebrews, 
spreading  through  some  centnries,  and 
are  connected  with  widely  raried  staeos 
in  the  history  of  the  people.  The 
Christian  church  received  the  Psalter 
from  the  Jews,  not  only  as  a  consti- 
tuent portion  of  holy  Scripture,  but 
also  as  the  hymn-book  whicn  the  Jew- 
ish church  h4d  regularly  used  in  the 
temple  worship.  Hence  many  of  these 
ancient  hymns  were  consecrated  to  a  re- 
ligious use  by  the  early  Christians.  The 
contents  and  character  of  the  Psalms  are 
divided,  by  De  Wette,  into  six  classes. 

I.  Hymns  in  praise  of  Jehovah,  from 
various  motives  and  views^  e.g^  aa  the 
Creator  of  the  universe  and  Lord  of 
all ;  (Ps.  viii.  xix.  Ixv.  xciii.  civ.  cxlv. 
exlvii.;)  as  the  Protector  and  Helper 
of  Israel ;  (Vb.  xx.  xxix.  xxxiii.  xlvi. 
zlviL  xlviii.  Ixvi.  Ixvii.  Ixxv.  Ixxvi. 
cxxxv.  cxxxvi.;)  or  as  the  Helper  of 
individuals,  with  thanksgiving  for  de- 
liverance ;  (Ps.  xviii.  xxx.  xxxiv.  xl. 
cxxxviii.;)  while  others  refer  to  the 
more  special  attributes  of  Jehovah.  (Ps. 
xc.  cxxxix.) 

XL  7>tRp/e£?ymfM,  sung  in  the  temple 
service.  (Ps.  xv.  xxiv.  Ixviii.  Ixxxi. 
Ixxxvii.  cxxxiL  cxxxiv.  cxxxv.)  So 
tlao  pilgrim  s<mgs» — See  I^obebs. 

nt.  Religious  and  moral  Psalms  of 
a  general  character;  (Ps.  xxiii.  xUi. 
xliii.  Ixii.  xci.  cxxi.  cxxv.  cxxvii. 
cxxviii.;)  longing  for  the  sanctuary; 
fPs.  xlii.  xliii.;)  and  prayers  for  the 
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forgiveness  of  sin.  (Ps.  11.)  So  also,  di- 
dactic songs  relating  to  religion.  (Ps.  i« 
XV.  xxxii.  xxxiv.  1  cxxviii.  cxxxiii.) 

IV.  Elegiac  Psalms,  containing 
complaints  under  affliction,  etc.  This 
class  has  several  subdivisions ;  1.  The 
complaints  of  particular  individuals. 
(Ps.  vii.  xvii.  xxii.  li.  lii.  Iv.  Ivi.  cix.) 
2.  National  lamentations.  (Ps.  xliv. 
Ixxiv.  Ixxix.  Ixxx.  cxxxvii.)  Some 
are  both  individual  and  nationallamen« 
tations.  (Ps.  Ixix.  Ixxvii.  cii.)  8. 
Oeneral  Psalms  of  complaint,  (rs.  x. 
xii.  xiv.  xxxvi.)  Didactic  Psalms, 
respecting  the  goodness  of  God,  etc 
(Ps.  xxxvii.  xlix  IxiiL  Ixxiii.^ 

y.  Psalms  relating  to  the  king,  patri- 
otic hymns,  etc.  (Ps.  xx.  xxi.  xlv.  ex.) 

VI.  National  Psalms,  containing 
allusions  to  the  history  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  of  their  relation  to  Jehovah.  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  cv.  cvi.  cxiv.) 

The  Messianic  Psalms  ought  to  con- 
stitute a  separate  class,  (rs.  ii.  xvL 
xxii.  xl.  Is  xii.  ex.)  Many  of  the  pro- 
phetic Psalms  are  distributed  among 
the  other  classes.  All  the  Psalms, 
with  the  exception  of  thirty-four,  have 
titles  or  superscriptions,  which  desig- 
nate either  their  supposed  authors,  or 
the  music  to  be  employed,  or  the  his- 
torical occasion,  or  some  special  use 
of  the  Psalm.  In  the  Hebrew  they 
are  united  with  the  Psalms,  and  gene- 
rally form  the  first  verse.  Many  of 
them  are  evidently  from  the  hands  of 
redactors,  and  are  of  later  date;  for 
this  reason  our  English  translators 
have  very  properly  separated  them 
from  the  Psalms,  ana  given  them 
merely  as  superscriptions.  Those 
without  superscriptions  are  generally 
called  cmonymous  Psalms.  Seventy-three 
Psalms  are  ascribed  to  David  in  the 
Hebrew ;  to  these  the  Septnaglnt  adds 
eleven  more.  Some  of  these  may  have 
been  written  by  Hezekiah,  by  Josiah, 
by  Zerubbabel,  or  other  descendants 
of  David,  and  thus  bear  his  super- 
scription. To  Moses  is  assigned  Ps. 
xc.  Twelve  are  ascribed  to  Asaph: 
two  to  Solomon ;  one  to  Heman ;  ana 
one  to  Ethan.  Eleven  Psalms  are  as- 
signed to  the  sons  of  Korah ;  but  many 
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seholATs  imagine  they  were  baly  •com- 
mitted to  the  Korahites  for  the  purpoee 
of  being  set  to  mntic.  Many  of  the 
anonymous  Psalms  were  written  later 
than  the  time  of  David,  probably  by 
pions  persecuted  prophets,  and  others 
in  the  time  of  the  kings ;  some  w«re 
composed  at  the  period  of  the  Exile, 
or  eren  later,  containing  recollections 
of  the  Exile ;  (Ps.  xliv.  IL  be  body. 
Izxri.  lxxix«  Ixxxiii.  Ixzxr.  ctL  crii. 
cziz.  oxxri.  cxxix.  cxxxrii.  cxItii;) 
bnt  none  so  late  as  the  period  of  the 
Maccabees. 

The  book  of  Psalms  would  seem  to 
have  comprised  Jive  divisions,   each 
dosinff  with  a  doxology. 
Bo<3c  I.  comprises  Psalms  i — xlL 

"   n.        «         xlii— IxxU. 

*<  IIL        ••         lxxiii-4xxxix. 

«*  IV.        «*         xo— CTi> 

"  V.  J'  crii— cl. 
As  to  the  arrangement,  perhaps  it  may 
be  best  explained  by  the  hypothetis  of 
a  gradual  origin  of  each  book  or 
diyision,  from  tiie  time  of  David,  B.a 
1050,  to  the  time  of  Ezra,  b.o.  456— 
when,  most  likely,  the  several  books 
were  arranged  and  published  in  one 
Tolnme.  It  is  qnite  manifest,  that  in 
general  the  Psalms  of  David's  time 
were  collected  first ;  and  so  in  succes- 
sion, as  Psalms  worthy  of  introduction 
were  composed.  Now  and  then  some 
more  ancient  compositions  make  their 
appearance  in  the  later  books,  which 
had  been  overlooked  in  the  former 
compilations ;  and  occasionally  later 
Psahns  find  a  place  in  the  first  book. 
The  character  and  value  of  the  Psalms, 
BO  far  as  they  contain  the  expressions 
of  religions  and  moral  affections,  are, 

Eerhaps,  higher  than  those  of  any  other 
ook  of  the  Old  Testament.  They 
exhibit  the  sublimest  conceptions  of 
God,  as  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and 
Gk>vemor  of  the  universe— to  say  no- 
thing of  the  prophetical  character  of 
many  of  them,  and  their  relation  to 
the  Messiah,  and  the  great  plan  of 
human  redemption.  They  present  us, 
too,  with  the  most  perfect  models  of 
child-like  resignation  and  devotedness, 
of  unwavering  faith,  and  confidence  in 
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God.  Every  variety  of  religious 
emotion  and  experience  is  expressed 
with  unmistakeaole  exactness  in  this 
venerable  treasure-house  of  devotion. 
In  later  times  the  Scriptures  were 
divided  into  three  distinctive  portions, 
**the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Psalms."  QLnke  xxiv.  44.)  For  the 
imprecaton[  Psalms— See  Cussb. 

PSALTERY.— See  Hasp. 

PTOLEMAIS— See  Agoho. 

PU  A  —See  Phuvah. 

PUAHsmoaM,  or  apUntSd,  1.  One 
of  the  Hebrew  midwives  xesidiag  in 
Egypt.  (Ex.  L  15.)  2.  A  descendant  of 
Issachar.  (Judg.x.L)  3. — SeePauTAH. 

PUBASTUM.— See  Pi-bbsbtb. 

PXmLICAN.  The  Greek  word 
ftf/bnes,  rendered  '*  publican,"  desig- 
nates a  farmer  of  the  taxeM  or  eastoais. 
The  public  revenues  of  the  Bomans 
were  usually  fanned  out  by  men  of 
influence.  The  purchaser  paid  to  the 
gpremment  a  certain  sum  for  the 
pnvilege  of  collecting  the  taxes  sad 
customs  of  a  district.  Zacchnus  is 
called  "the  chief  man  among  the  pub- 
licans," equivalent  to  our  Commission- 
er of  the  Customs.  (Lukexix.  2.)  The 
chief  collector  also  employed  agents  as 
under  collectors,  who  were  excessively 
odious,  because  they  freauently  extort- 
ed more  than  the  ieffal  *  tribute. 
Matthew  was  adeputy-pubucan.  (Matt. 
X.  8 ;  Luke  v.  27.)  The  publicans  of 
the  lower  orders  were  looked  upon  as 
so  maxqr  thieves  and  pickpockets. 
Some  of  the  Jews,  as  the  Galileans, 
or  Herodians,  especialljr,  submitted 
with  the  greatest  impatience  to  pay 
tribute  to  foreigner8---the  Bomans— 
and  thought  it  even  unlawf  uL  Those 
of  their  own  nation,  who  undertook 
the  office  of  publican,  they  looked 
upon  as  heathen.  (Matt.  r.  46;  is. 
10;  Luke  liL  12  ;  v.  29 ;  viL  29,  84 i 
xviii.  10—18 ;  Mark  ii.  15, 16.) 

PUBLIUS=:eommott.  The  governor 
of  Melita  at  the  time  of  Paul's  ship- 
wreck. An  ancient  inscription  found 
at  Malta,  designates  the  governor  by 
the  same  title— "first"  or  "chief"— 
which  Luke  gives  to  Publius.  (Acts 
xxviii.  1 — 6.) 


M. 
mh  =  highett,  henee  lord,  Ung? 
I,  A  king  o(  Aatjiii.  He  ia  the  tint 
mcn^oiiM  AwjriBn  moiurcb  who 
came  Into  coQition  with  the  Iiraelitei. 
Ee  inraded  Jodea  in  the  leign  oE 
Henahem,  abont  b.o.  770,  and  mnlcted 
^e  laraelitish  king  in  a  heary  tribute, 
ind  lefl  him  the  mad  of  AMTtia. 
^  Kingt  XT.  19 ;  1  Chnjn  t.  26,)'  In 
m  iiucTiplion  on  one  of  the  Ajiyrian 
Dw-reljeli,  the  name  of  Henahem  ia 


Vmt.nirartTn.ot  tha  monnmsntg,  p#r. 
haps  tlM  PhnI  BaUsD,  or  Bclocbti* 
of  tbo  Qreeki.  From  an  inieription 
on  a  ttatne  of  Nebo,  found  in  the 
mini  ot  S'mmd,  it  appean  that  hii 
ladj,  the  qne«ii,  wai  called  Sammm- 
mit,  whom  ffii  H.  BawUnaon  loppoiet 


>  be  the  celebrated  Semiiamu  ol 
antianitr.  The  lane  diMingniihed 
•cholar  inppoMf  that,  after  the  death 
or  expnUon  of  Pnl,  and  the  eMaUish- 
ment  of  a  Dew  djnattr  at  Nineveh, 
SenuTMnia  descended  upon  Babjlon, 
either  aa  a  nfuBee  or  ai  a  oonqoaror, 
and  there  erected  many  pnblic  works, 
andinMltntsdllie  AraofNabonBMar  in 
S.0. 717.  Among  the  mini  of  the  north- 
weat  palace  at  Nimr^  Hr.  Ijayard 
cxbnaed    ilz     elaborately-execnted 


tlabiy  npreaentiog  the  king  among  hb 
attendant!.  All  Ue  fignraa  ar«  •amp- 
tnonilj  attired.  We  gire  a  copy  of 
the  fignre  of  the  king,  whom  we  np- 
pose  to  be  the  Pnl  of  the  Bcriptnrea. 
2.  A  people  and  region,  probabty  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.    (It*.  IxtL  19.) 

PULPIT.  The  Hebrew  word  ew- 
dol,  rendered  "pnloit,"  (Neli.  »iii.  i,) 
■ignifiea  a  faw<r;  auo  an  tiavaltd  tiagt, 
whence  Eara  read  the  law  onto  the 
people.    (Keh.  riil.  1 ;  ix.  4.) 

PULSE.    A  general  term,  applied 


Sam.  xfii.  28.)  'The  term  ii'nsed  lor 
tttd-herin,  i.e.,  vegetable  food,  m  op- 
posed to  the  more  delicate  ktndi  of 
food.    fDan.  i.  12—18.) 


Ir.  la ;  Lot.  xztL  48 ;  Heh.  z.  26,  £>.} 
The  different  sorts  of  capital  punish- 
ment Blinded  to  in  the  Scriptares  are> 
1.  Stoning.  (Dent.  xiii.  10.)  a.  Hang- 
ing alive;  (3  Sam.  xxL  9;)  hanging 
or  hnrning  the  trac^  was  a  poctliiusaas 
ii»nlt.  (Oen.  xL  19  ;  Jotb.  Till.  29.) 
8.  Decapitation,  or  slaving  with  the 
nrord.  (3  Sam.  iv.  7 ;  Uatt.  ziv.  10.) 
i.  Precipitation,  or  throwing  from  a 
rock.  (2  Cbron.xxv.  IS.)  S.  Drowning, 
(Malt.  xviiL  6.)  6.  Catting,  or  lawing 
Bsnnder.  (Dan.  ii.  G ;  Heb.  xi.  87.) 
7.  Burning  alive.  (Jer.  xiix.  S3.)  8. 
Beaten,  or  drammed  to  death — "  tor- 
tared."  i;Hcb.  zi.  35.)  9.  BmiiJng, 
ar  ponnding  to  death.  (Frov.  zxrii, 
23.)  10.  EzpodnK  to  wild  bealta. 
(Dan.  vi.  16;  1  Cor.  xv.  82.)  11. 
Cmciflxion.  (Hatt.  zzTii-85.^  Other 
punishments  were :  1.  Scorning  with 
a  rod  or  wbip.  (Dent,  zxv,  §.)  2: 
Catting  or  plii«kiDg  off  the  hair,  (Isa. 
1.  G ;  Hell.  ziii.  2fi^  ^-  Blinding.  (3 
KiDM  xzT.  7.)  4.  Banishment,  (fiev 
L  9.)  6,  ImpriionmenL  (2  Chron. 
xvi.  10.)  a.  Hetaliation  was  acknow- 
Icdged-in  iU  fullest  extent ;  (Ex.  xxi. 
23—25  ;  Lev.  xziv.  19—22 ;)  and 
restitution  or  conpensation  was  elrietly 
enjoined  in  the  Hoeaic  institutes.  (£z, 
xxi  1—M;  xxii.  1—17.)  Among  tba 
McleiiaMicBl  panuhmentswasexcon- 
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manieation,  wberein  the  offender  was 
looked  upon  as  a  heathen.  (John  ix. 
22,  84.)  Generalljy  ordinary  trans- 
gressions were  atoned  for  hy  specified 
offerings. — See  Offbbinos. 

PUNISHMENT,    Eysbulstino.— 
As  hnman  government,  in  relation  to 
offenders,  is  simply  a  mle  of  terror, 
its  aim  in  retribntion  is  not  reforma- 
tion, inasmuch  as  its  one  object  is  to 
deter  from  offence  by  pnmshinff  for  of- 
fences.   A  criminal  may  be  reformed, 
but  his  reformation  must  be  the  result 
of  moral  influences  rather  than  the 
penal  awards  of  law.    It  belongs  not 
to  the  functions  of  the  magistrate — 
whose  sole  vocation  is,  for  the  weal  of 
society,  to  wield  the  **  terror  "  asainst 
the  enl-doer — ^to  concern  himself  with 
the    reformation    of   criminals,    any 
further  than  the  penalties  of  the  law 
may  tend  to  reform  them.    When  the 
penalty  is   capital,  the   reformatory 
principle  is,  of  course,  utterly  pre- 
dudea;    and  when  not  capital,  the 
principle  is  the  same.    And  thonsh 
the  foremost  feature  in  retribntion  be 
the  punishment  of  the  delinquent,  yet 
the  basis  of  that  feature  is  rather  an 
awakened  feeling  in  favour  of  those 
who  have  suffered  from  his  hand,  than 
a  feeling  of  hate  aroused  against  the 
transgressor.    So  the  Divine  govern- 
ment, in  its  relation  to  men— though 
its  great  aim  in  the  dispensation  of 
grace  and  mercy  is  ,to  reform  and  save 
them — ^has  its  dispensation  of   pure 
law,  when  it  will  of  no  means  clear 
the  guilty.    Often  in  this  world  the 
stroke  comes  upon  the  guilty,  not  to  re- 
form, but  clearly  to  destroy,  that  otiiers 
may  be  warned  against  transgression. 
But,  as  in  the  present  life,  retributive 
punishment   is   imperfect,  hereafter, 
such  as  have  finally  resisted  all  re- 
formatory tendencies   will   be   dealt 
with  on  grounds  embracing  nothing 
reformatory.    And  this  arrangement 
in  the   government  of  Him  who  is 
'*  Judge  of  all  the   earth,"  resolves 
itself,  not  so  much  into  the  hate  of  one 
man,  as  in  the  love  of  many.    Indeed, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  future  punish- 
ment may  follow  an  impious  life  in  the 
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way  of  natural  consequence,  in  aocoid* 
ance  with  the  established  laws  of  the 
Divine  government,  just  as  poverty, 
sickness,  infamy,  or  untimely  death 
may  attend  a  career  of  wickedness  in 
the  present  life.    And  who  shall  say 
that  the  domains  of  thelnfinite can  have 
no  place  for  the  infiiction  of  penalty 
on  the  guilty,  purdv  for  the  sake  of 
the  not  guilty?    The  magmtude  of 
that  misery  which  the  finafiy  impeni* 
tent  entail  upon  themselves,  and  which 
awaits  a  raised  body  and  a  physical 
restoration   in   the   future   plaice  of 
punishment,  is  frequently  described  as 
the  action  of  elementid   fire — ^heU 
fire,"  *'  the  lake  of  fire.**    The  sinner 
is  *^  cast  into  it ;"  he  is  *'  tormented  in 
it  for  ever."    Some  of  these  expres- 
sions, so  dreadfully  recurrent,  may  be 
figurative,  because  the  naked  realitv  of 
the  retribution  cannot  be  set  before 
our  mind.     But  future   retribution 
is  not   confined   to  infiietions  from 
without,  and  the  painful  feUowship 
of  wicked  spirits.    The  Divine  wrau 
afflicts  their  souls,  in  that  deep  and 
unabating  remorse—**  the  worm  that 
shall  not  die"— as  well  as  in  **  the  fire 
which  shall  not  be  quenched."    In  the 
present  life,  as  the  result  of  foUy  or 
transgression,    the   retrospective,  re- 
tributive power  of  conscience  is  occa- 
sionally seen,  felt,  and  known,  in  that 
awful   remorse   which    compels    the 
sinner  to  say,  **  My  sin  is  ever  before 
me."    And  in  the  future  hie,  when 
the  mind  will  be  imbued  wiUi  finer 
feelings,    the    power    of   consdence 
will  be  no  less,  as  memoir,  that  trea- 
cherous friend  but  faiUiful  monitor, 
recalls,  unbidden  and  unchanged,  the 
existence  of  the  follies  of  the  past,  to 
claim    their   condemnation   from   a 
sterner  sense  of  justice,  and  punish 
by  their   recollection.      The  finallv 
impenitent  will  be  "punished  with 
everlasting  destruction  from  the  pr^ 
sence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory 
of  His  power."    If  the  righteous  will 
be  elevated,  with  "bodies  fashioned 
like  unto  His  glorious  body,"  and  on 
the  plains  of  light  be  permitted  to  see 
(jh>d,  and  to  gase  upon  the  ever  un* 
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folding  glory  of  His  power,  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  those  who  have  to 
the  last  rejected  evex^  oyerture  of 
mercy  and  of  grace,  will  be  doomed 
sot  only  to  the  destruction  of  the  rery 
appearance  of  humanity,  but  to  sink  in 
the  lowest  depth  of  misery  and  woe — 
everlasting  exile  from  "His  presence," 
and  from  every  existing  object  that 
yields  evidence  of  the  glory  of  His 
power — ^whence  the  mind  will  prej  on 
the  recollections,  thoughts,  feelinss, 
and  scenes  of  departed  folly,  in  black- 
ness and  darkness  for  ever.  (Matt, 
xiii.  40--50 ;  xxv.  82—46 ;  Mark  ix. 
44—48  ,•  Luke.  xiii.  28;  xvi.  22—25; 
Rom.  i.  5—9 ;  2  Cor.  v.  10 ;  2  Thess.  i. 

9.}— See  EVERLASTINO. 

PUNITES.— See  Phuvah. 

PUNON  =  cfaribiM*,  obscurity.  A 
city  of  Edom,  not  far  from  Mount  Hor, 
and  a  station  of  the  Hebrews.  (Num. 
xxxiii.  42,  43.)  It  is  also  called 
•♦Pinon."  (Gen.  xxxvi.  41 ;  1  Chron. 
i.  52.)  It  has  been  regarded  as  the 
same  with  Pheno,  which  contained  the 
copper  mines,  where  at  that  period 
Egyptian  criminals  were  sent  to  labour 
amia  many  hardships;  it  was  situated 
between  retra  and  Zoar. 

PUR.— See  Purim. 

PURIFICATION.  A  ceremony  for 
the  purpose  of  cleansing. from  le^al 
impurities,  or  defilements;  (Num.  xix. 
9 ;)  mostly  performed  by  ablution  or 
'  aspersion  with  water,  sometimes  with 
blood,  and  with  oil.  (Heb.  ix.  21,  22; 
Ex.  XXX.  26—29 ;  Lev.  viii.  10,  11.) 
Occasionally  fire  was  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purging  or  purifying.  (Isa.  i. 
25 ;  X.  26 ;  Zech.  xiii.  9 ;  Mai.  iii.  8.) 
By  purifications  the  spreading  of  con- 
tagious diseases  would  be  effectually 
prevented,  which,  in  hot  climates,  are 
peculiarly  rapid  and  fatal.  (Ex.  xix. 
10—16;  xxiv.  5 — 8;  xxx.  26—28; 
Num.  xix.  20;  1  Sam.  xvi.  5;  Lev 
xiL  1 — 15 ;  xiii.  1 — 59  ;  xiv.  1,  57 ;  xv. 
1—88;  Deut.  xiv.  8.)  The  Mosaic 
purifications  were  typical  of  the  pardon 
and  sanctification  of  believers.  (Heb. 
ix.  18, 14 ;  Tit.  ii.  14.)— See  Heifer. 

PURIM=/bf«.    A  festival  celebra- 
ted by  the  Jews  on  the  fourteenth  and 
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fifteenth  days  of  the  month  Adar,  in 
«Q6mory  of  tneir  deliverance  from  the 
cruel  designs  of  Ham  an.  (Est.  ix.  24 
—82 ;  iii.  70 

PURPLE,  The  Hebrew  word  ore^- 
gamaity  rendered  "  purple,"  (Ex.  xxv. 
4  ;  xxvi.  1,  81,  86 ;  xxvii.  16  ;  Num.  iv. 
18 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  16 ;  Prov.  xxxi.  22 ; 
Jer.  X.  9,)  appears  to  designate  the 
whole  class  of  dyes  of  a  deep  red  col- 
our, specially  purple^  reddish  purple. 
The  Egyptians  used  the  carthamus  m 
safflower  for  red;  and  from  them  the 
Hebrews  acquired  the  art  of  dyeing  the 
curtains  for  the  tabernacle,  and  lUso 
the  sacred  vestments.    Some  under- 
stand the  areggaman  to  designate  the 
celebrated  purple  dye,  obtained  from 
the  juice  of  the  purpura,  or  murex,  a 
species  of  univalve  shell-animal,  found 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
This  purple  dye,  which  was  remarkable 
for  its  permanence,  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  a  Tyrian,  about  b.c. 
1500.  It  became  the  badge  of  royalty ; 
and  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  a  pound  of 
wool  dyed  with  it,  cost  at  Rome,  a  sum 
nearly  equal  to  thirty  pounds  sterling. 
The  Greek  word  porphura  is  generally 
understood  to  designate  a  garment  of 
the  same  costly  dve;  (Mark  xv.  17, 20 ; 
Luke  xvi.  19 ;  John  xix.  2 ;  Rev.  xvil. 
4;)  though   occasionally  the  Qreek 
word  koJdknos,  i.e.,  coecus-dyed,  scarlet^ 
or  rather  crimsorij  seems  to  be  nearly 
synonymous,  just  as  in  English  purpk' 
red  and  crimson  are  often  interchang- 
ed.    TMatt.  xxvii.  28.)    The   murex 
truncutus  which  yielded  the  celebrated 
Tyrian  purple,  is  still  abundant  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tyre.    Mr.  Wilde, 
when  examining  the  remains  of  an- 
cient floors  and  foundations  along  the 
southern  coast  of  the  former  island  of 
Tyre,  found  a  number  of  round  holes 
cut  in  the  solid  sandstone  rock,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  that  of  an  ordinary 
metal  pot  to  that  of  a  great  boiler. 
Many  of  these  reservoirs  were  filled 
with  a  breccia  of  shells,  which  showed 
that  these  apertures  were  the  vats  or 
mortars  in    which  the    shells    were 
pounded,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
from  them  the  juice  which  the  animiu 
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contained.  Pliny  says,  *'when  the 
Tyrians  light  upon  any  great  purples, 
they  take  the  fish  out  of  the  snelLs  to 
get  the  blood ;  but  the  lesser  they  press 
and  grind  in  certain  millSf  and  so  gath- 
er the  rich  humour  which  issueth  trom 
them."  Thyatira  was  also  a  noted  place 
for  dyeing  purple.    (Acts  xri.  14.)— 

See  SCABLBT. 

PnRS£.=See  Girdle. 

PUT.— See  Phut. 

PUT£OLI=Me  toelU  or  baths.  A 
maritime  town  of  Campania,  in  Italy, 
about  eight  miles  north-west  of  Naples. 
It  was  situated  on  the  north-eastern 
angle  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  anciently 
caUed  the  Puteolan  Gulf,  It  is  now 
called  Pozzudi,  On  account  of  its 
numerous  hot  springs  and  baths,  it  was 
a  favourite  place  of  resort  for  the 
Bomans.    (Acts  zxviiL  18.) 

PUTrEL=a^tc<erf  of  God  The 
father-in-law  of  Eleazer.  (Ex.  Ti.  25.) 

PYGABG.  The  name  of  a  species 
of  eagle.  But  the  Hebrew  word  di- 
Mhon,  translated  "pygarg,"  in  the  mar- 
gin bison,  is  probably  the  name  ol  a 
species  of  gazelle,  or  mountain  goat, 
(bent.  xiv.  5.) 

PYTHON.  This  word,  in  Greek 
mythology,  is  the  name  of  a  serpent 
slain  by  Apollo,  then  transferred  to 
Apollo  nimself;  in  later  times  used 
for  diviners,  soothsavers,  held  to  be  in- 
spired of  the  PTthian  ApoUo.  The 
I^thones,  like  the  obothzz*^  familiar 
spirits,*'  among  the  idolatrous  Hebrews, 
were  ventriloauists  f  the  god  or  spirit 
that  possessea  them  was  supposed  to 
speak  from  their  bellies  witnout  any 
motion  of  the  lips.  rLer.  xix.  81 ;  1 
Sam.  xxviii.  8,  7,  8, 9.)  The  damsel  at 
Philippi  is  said  to  have  been  "  posses- 
sed with  a  spirit  of  divination ;"  mar- 
gin, '*a  spirit  of  P^hon,"  i.e.,  of  a 
diviner,  a  soothsaying  demon,  (Acts 
xvi.  16.) — See  Divination. 

a 

QUAIL.    The  Hebrew  word  selav, 
like    the  Arabic   selwcu  denotes  the 
"quail[* — Cotumix  dactylisonans,  a  bird 
belonging  to  a  subdivision  of  the  grouse  | 
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family.  It  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  partridge,  and  differs  from  it  in  the 
absence  of  the  red  naked  eye-brows 
and  of  spurs  on  the  legs.  The  com- 
mon quail  is  found  tnronghont  the 
whole  of  southern  and  temperate  Eu- 
rope and  western  Asia,  but  is  every- 
where  migratory.  The  flights  of  quails, 
which  were  providentially  brought  by 
a  wind  from  the  sea,  on  two  occasions, 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  in  order  to 
suppljr  the  murmuring  Hebrews  with 
meat  in  the  desert,  were  eridently  on 
their  annual  migration  northwards 
from  Africa  and  southern  Arabia.  (Ex. 
xvi.  18 ;  Num.  xL  81,  32 ;  Ps.  ev.  40.) 

QUABBIES.  The  Hebrew  word 
Pesilim,  rendered  "  quarries,"  signifies 
images,  perhaps  hewn-stones.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  name  of  a  place 
not  far  from  Gilgal.  ( Judg.  iii.  19, 26,) 

QUABTUS  =/o«r<A.  A  ChrUtian 
resident  at  Corinth.  (Bom.  xvi.  23.) 

QUATEBNION.  A  detachment  of 
four  soldiers,  the  usual  number  of  a 
Bonmn  night-guard,  which  was  reliev- 
ed every  three  hours  by  four  others. 
(Acts  xii.  4,  6.) 

QUEEN.  Though  the  Hebrew 
kings  practised  polygamy,  there  was 
always  one  chief  wife  at  the  head  of 
the  harem,  under  the  name  of  gebirah 
^mistress,  ladu.  The  term  is  applied 
to  Tahpenes,  iLe  wife  of  Pharaoh ;  (I 
Kings  xL  19;)  and'  to  Jezebel,  the 
wife  of  Ahab ;  (2  Kings  x.  13 ;)  and 
to  the  king's  mother.  (1  Kings  xv. 
13 ;  2  Chron.  xv.  16.)  Indeed,  throush- 
out  the  East,  the  king's  mother  has 
always  approached  the  nearest  in 
state  to  tnat  of  a  European  queen. 
(1  Kings  i.  28;  ii.  18;  xv.  13;  2 
Kings  Ix.  7— 87;  X.  13.)  The 
Hebrew  word  skegal  also  designates 
the  king*s  consort,  the  *'  queen ;"  (Ps. 
xlv.  9;  Neh.  ii.  6;)  also  the  king's 
wives,  as  distinguished  from  his  con- 
cubines. (Dan.  V.  2,  8,  23.)  So  also 
the  word  malkah  is  usea  for  *'  queen," 
t.«.,  the  wife  of  the  Persian  king; 
(Est.  i.  9—18 ;  vii.  1—8 ;)  also  for  the 
wives  of  Solomon,  in  opposition  to 
his  concubines.  (Sol.  Song  vL  8, 9.) 
The  same  term  is  used  of  the  queen  of 
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Sheba,  a  qneen  reigning  in  her  own 
right.    (1  tongs  x.  1 — 4  ;  x.  13.) 
QUEEN    OF   HEAVEN.— See 

QUICKSANDS.  The  Oreek  word 
syrftV,  rendered  '*  quickBands,"  desig- 
nates a  sandbajik,  or  ahocdf  dangerous 
to  navigation.  (Acts  zxyii.  17.)  Two 
dangerous  sandbanks  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa  were  well  known  to 
the  ancient  mariners ;  one  called  Sjrtes 
Major,  between  Cjrene  and  Leptis ; 
ancf  the  other  Sjrtes  Minor,  farther  to 
the  west.  The  Sjrtes  Major  was  the 
object  of  alarm  to  the  mariners  of  the 
ship  in  which  Paul  had  embarked. — 
See  Meltta. 

QUIVER.  A  ease  for  arrows.  (Isa. 
xlix.  2:  Jer.  r.  16.)  The  Assjrrians 
richlj  decorated  their  qniyers  with 
fanciful  designs.  "  Quiver*'  is  also 
used  figuratively  for  hpttse,  and  arrows 
for  children,    (rs.  cxxvii.  6.) 

R 

R AAMAH  =  Miin«fer,  or  trembling. 
A  city  supposed  to  have  been  settled 
Dy.the  descendants  of  Raamah,  the 
son  of  Gush.  (1  Chron.  i.  9j  Ezek. 
xxviL  22.)  The  Septnagint,  m  Qten, 
X.  7,  identifies  this  citj  with  Regma, 
on  the  Arabian  shore  of  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

RAAMIAH  =  thunder  of  Jehovah, 
One  who  returned  from  the  exile. 
(Neh.  vii.  70 — See  Reslaiah. 

RAAMS£S=22a  or  the  sun  cmnroves. 
A  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  land  of  Groshen, 
which  the  Hebrews  built  and  fortified 
for  Pharaoh.  The  name  is  sometimes 
written  "Rameses,**  and  appears  to 
have  been  derived  from  that  of  one  of 
the  kinffs.  Bat  as  the  name,  in  this 
form,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
borne  by  any  Pharaoh  until  consider- 
ably subsequent  to  the  time  of  Moses, 
some  have  supposed  that  the  exodus 
of  the  Hebrews  occurred  many  ^ears 
later  than  the  period  usually  assigned 
for  that  event.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  city  was  built  for  the 
Egyptian  monarch,  Amos,  or  Amosis, 
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the  first  oppressor  of  the  Hebrews; 
and  was  named  after  him,  with  Rass 
sun,  prefixed,  as  it  was  probably  de- 
dicated to  that  luminary.  A  similar 
compound  to  Rame»es  occurs  in  the 
Egyptian  name  Thothmos»  s  Thotk 
approves^  and  with  meaes  or  mosis  in 
the  same  hieroglyphs.  (Gen.  xlvii.  11; 
Ex.  i.  11.)  In  later  times,  several  of 
the  Egyptian  monarehs  bore  the  name 
Ramessu,  Ramos,  or  Rameses.  The 
hieroglyphs  of  the  first  Pharaoh  of  this 
name  read— 


Ra        m         i       i        v. 

The  region  or  "land  of  Goshen"  is 
also  designated  "the  land  of  Rameses,*' 
that  is,  "  the  land  whose  chief  city  is 
Rameses.**  (Ex.  xii.  87;  Num.  xxxiii. 
3, 5.)  The  translators  of  the  Septuagint 
have  justly  identified  the  Heroopohs= 
city  of  heroes,  of  their  time  with  the 
ancient  Rameses.  (Gen  xlvi.  28,  29.) 
This  ancient  city  was  situated  between 
the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Bitter  Lakes  to  the  north-west  of  these 
lakes,  at  a  place  in  the  valley  now 
called  Ahu  Keisheidj  where  there  is  an 
extensive  heap  of  ruins,  and  a  great 
granite  block,  upon  which,  in  reuevo, 
are  hewn  out  three  figures,  represent- 
ing the  deities  Ra  and  Tum,  with 
Rameses  n.,  between  them. 

RABB AH  =  great  city,  metropolis, 
1.  The  capital  of  the  Ammonites; 
(Josh.  xiii.  25;)  also  called  "Rabbath." 
(Dent.  iii.  11 ;  Ezek.  xxi.  20.)  This 
city  was  captured  by  David ;  (2  Sam. 
xi.  1—17;  xii.  26;  1  Chron.  xx.  l--8,0 
and  included  in  the  tribe  of  Gad. 
During  the  Assyrian  captivity,  the 
Ammonites  recovered  Rabbah.  (Jer. 
xlix.  1—6 ;  Ezek.  xxv.  1 — 7 ;  Am.  i. 
14.)  It  was  subsequently  subject  to 
Egypt,  and  called  Philadelphia,  from 
Ptolemy  Philadelphns.  It  was  one  of 
the  cities  of  the  Decapolis.  The  ex- 
tensive ruins  of  this  ancient  city,  now 
called  AmmaHf  are  situated  in  a  valley, 
probably  a  branch  of  the  wady  Zerka— 
the  Jabbok,  but  still  very  elevated. 
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trarerted  bj  tbe  itream  Mojet  Amman 
and  are  abont  twenty  miles  sonth-east 
of  es-Salt — Bamoth-Gilead.  Heaps  of 
rarions  rains  are  scattered  aronnd  in 
bewildering  confusion;  among  tbem 
an  seen  larpe  blocks  of  stones,  Cor- 
inthian pediments,  cornices,  capitals, 
pilasters,  and  magnificent  colamii8,8ome 
of  them  partly  bnried  in  the  earth.  2.  A 
citjin  the  tribe  of  Jndah.  (Jos.  xt.  dO.) 

RABBATH.— See  Kabbah. 

BABBI= /eocAer,  doctor,  nuuter,  A 
title  of  honour  in  the  Jewish  schools, 
signifying  Master,  Teacher.  (Matt, 
zziii.  7,  8 ;  xxri.  25,  49 ;  Mark  ix.  6  ; 
xi.  21 ;  xiy.  45 ;  John  i  88,  49 ;  iu.  2, 
26 ;  IT.  81 ;  vi.  25 ;  ix.  2 ;  xi.  8.) 
Jesus  was  so  called  by  His  disciples, 
and  also  by  the  people.  The  terms 
Bab,  Babbi,  and  Kabboni,  were  pro- 
bably used  interchangeably.  ^ John  xx. 
16.)  In  Mark  x.  51,  RMoni  is  trans- 
lated "  Iiord." 

RABBITH  =  mtdtUude.    A  city  in 
Isaachar.    (Josh.  xlx.  20.) 
^   BABBONL— See  Rabbi. 

RAB-MAG.— See  NEBOAL-SHAnn- 

ZEX. 

RAB-SARIS=cAi£/-tfV}ittc/i.  1.  One 
of  the  Assyrian  generals.  (2  Kings 
XTiii.  17.)  2.  One  of  the  princes  of 
Nebnchaanezzar.    (Jer.  xxxix.  8, 13.) 

RAB-SHAKEH  =  chief  cup-hearer. 
One  of  the  Assyrian  generals.  (2  Kings 
XTiii.  17—87 ;  xix.  4,  8 ;  Isa.  xxxTi. 
1— 22:  xxxTii.4,  8.) 

R  AC  A =em/>/y,  wotihleMS,  Whoeyer 
applied  this  term  of  contempt  to  his 
brother,  "without  cause,"  was  liable 
to  punishment  by  the  Sanhedrim. 
(Matt  y.  22.) 

RACE.  Races  were  eyidently  known 
to  the  Hebrews.  (Eccl.  ix.  11.)  And 
in  the  New  Testament  there  are  allu- 
sions to  the  yarious  gymnastic  games 
celebrated  by  the  Greeks.  Compari- 
sons are  sometimes  drawn  from  the 
public*  races,  as  expressing  strenuous 
and  perseyering  effort  in  the  Christian 
life  and  cause.  (1  Cor.  ix.  24—27; 
2  Tim.  ii.  5  ;  iy.  6—8 ;  Heb.  xii.  1.) 

RACHAB.— See  Rahab. 

RACHAL=<ra/^.    A  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Jndah.    (I  Sam.  xxx.  29.) 
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RACHEL  =:d  ewe.  The  youngest 
of  the  two  daughters  of  Laban,  whom 
Jacob  married.  Rahel  or  Rachel  was 
the  mother  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin. 
(Gen.  xxix.  18 ;  xxx.  22.)  In  ^ying 
birth  to  Benjamin  she  died  near  Beth- 
lehem, where  her  sepulchre,  a  small 
square  building  of  stone,  with  a  dome, 
eyidently  modem,  is  shewn  to  this  day. 
(Gen.  xxxy.  16—20;  1  Sam.  x.  2; 
Matt.  ii.  16—18 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  15.)— See 
Ramah. 

KADDAlsztreadina  doum,  subduing, 
A  son  of  Jesse.    (1  Chron.  ii.  14.) 

RAGAU.— See  Reu. 

RAQUEL  =fiiend  of  God.  The 
father  of  Jethro ;  (Num.  x.  29 ;)  also 
written  **Reuel."  (Ex.  ii.  18.)— See 
Jethbo. 

1.  RAIIAB =2ar^«.  A  woman  of 
Jericho,  who  receiyed  into  her  house 
and  afterwards  concealed  the  two 
Hebrew  spies.  In  the  siege  of  the  city 
Rahab  and  her  family  were  protected 
by  the  Hebrews  from  the  general 
massacre  of  the  inhabitants.  (Josh, 
it  1—24 ;  yi.  17—27.)  She  is  caUed 
**  a  harlot  ;*'  but  the  proof  of  her  re- 
formation is  found  in  the  eminence  of 
of  her  faith.  (Heb.  xi.  81 ;  James  iL 
25.)  She  subsequently  married  S^mon, 
a  prince  of  Judah,  and  became  an 
ancestress  of  Dayid.  (Ruth  iy.  20; 
Matt.  i.  5.) 

2.  Rahab =ti»o/ence,  pride,  also  an 
aquatic  monster.  An  appellation  for 
ijjvpti  designating  the  insolence  and 
yiolence  of  its  princes  and  inhabitants. 
(Ps.  Ixxxyii.  4;  Ixxxix.  10;  lsa.li.  9.) 

RAHAM=6€//v,  or  merciful  A  de- 
scendant of  Judah.    (I  Chron.  ii.  44.) 

RAHEL. — See  Raohel. 

RAIMENT.— See  Gabmbkts. 

RAIN.    As  the  heated  atmosphere 
rises,  it  becomes  cooler,  and  the  aque- 
ous yaponr  exhaled  from  the  laud  and 
the  ocean,  which  it  contains,  is  partjij 
or  wholly  condensed,  thus  jformin^  a 
cloud  or  mist,  which  by  the  action  of 
the  electric  fluid,  forms  an  aggregation 
of  small  drops,  it  is  thence  precipitated 
to  the  earth  as  rain.  In  Palestine,  Dr. 
Robinson  obsenres,  the  whole  period 
from  October  to  March  now  constitutes 
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only  one  continual  season  of  rain,  with- 
out any  regtdarly  intenrening  term  of 
prolonged  fair  weather.  Unless,  there- 
fore there  has  heen  some  change  in 
the  climate  since  the  times  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  "early  rain"  seems 
rather  to  hare  implied  the  first  showers 
in  October,  which  reyired  the  parched 
and  thirsty  earth  and  prepared  it  for 
the  seed ;  and  the  "  latter  rain"  the 
showers  of  March  and  April,  which 
continued  to  refresh  and  forward  both 
the  ripening  crops  and  the  vemal  pro- 
ducts of  the  fields.  (Deut.  xi.  14 ;  Hos. 
▼i.  8 ;  ProY.  xvi.  15 ;  Luke  xii.  54 ; 
James  v.  7,)  Showers  occur  occasion- 
ally in  the  latter  part  of  April  and  in 
May,  but  they  are  mild  and  refreshing. 

BAINBOW.  A  natural  pheno- 
menon which  is  formed  by  rays  of 
light,  from  the  sun  or  moon,  strikinff 
drops  of  falling  rain,  being  refracted 
in  entering  them,  reflected  back,  in 
part,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
drops,  and  refracted  affaln  on  learing 
them,  so  as  to  prcrauce  prismatic 
colours,  some  of  which  meet  the  eye. 
As  the  same  laws  by  which  the  celes- 
tial arch  is  produced  existed  from 
the  beginninff,  the  bow  undoubtedly 
appeared  in  the  intenral  between  the 
creation  and  the  deluge ;  so  that  the 
language  of  the  corenant  to  Noah  and 
his  sons  may  merely  signify,  "the  pre- 
serration  of  the  earth  from  a  delage 
shall  be  as  necessary  an  effect  of  my 
promise  as  that  bow  is  the  necessary 
effect  of  the  shining  of  the  sun  upon 
the  falling  drops  of  rain."  It  was  the 
symbol  of  God's  faithfulness  and  merc^. 
(Gen.  ix.  8 — 15.)  The  G  reek  word  tm, 
rendered  "rainbow,"  (Rev.iy.  3 ;  x.  1,) 
denotes  a  glorious  circle  or  halo  of  light, 
not  a  rainbow  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term.  (Isa.  Uy.  9, 10 ;  Ezek.  i.  28.) 

BAISINS.  The  Hebrew  word 
isimmukim  sign  ifies  dried ffrapes^hnnchts 
orcakesof  rat^tfu,  called  by  the  Italians 
simmuki.  ^um.  Yi. 8;  1  Sam.  xxv.  18; 
XXX.  12;  2Sam.xYi,  1;  lChron.xii.40.) 

BAKEM = dothworker  or  variegation, 
A  descendant  of  Manasseh*  (IChron. 


vii.  16.) 
RAKKATHs 
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shore-town.    A  city  of 


Naphtali.  According  to  the  Rabbins 
it  stood  where  Tiberias  was  afterwards 
built.    CJash.  xix.  85.) 

RAKK0N=Mi'/inc5«,  or  on  the  shore, 
A  dty  of  Dan,  lying  on  the  sea  coast; 
(Josh.  xix.  46;}  near  Japho. 

RAM. — See  Shssp, 

RAM=AioA.  1.  A  descendant  oC 
Judah ;  (1  Chron.  ii.  9,  10 ;  Ruth  Iy. 
19;)  also  called  "Aram."  (Matt.  i. 
8^  4 ;  Luke  iii.  88.)  2.  The  father  of  a 
family  kindred  to  the  Bnzites;  (Job 
xxxii.  2 ;)  some  suppose  him  to  be  the 
same  as  Aram.  TGen.  xxii.  21.)  8.  A 
son  of  Jerahmeel.  (1  Chron.  ii.  25,27.) 

RAM,  B  ATT£RING.-See  Ekoines. 

RAMA. — See  Ramah. 

RAMAH=a  high  place,  height,  1. 
A  town  of  Benjamin,  situated  on  a 
hill  in  the  Yicinity  of  Gibeah  and  Geba. 
(Josh.  XYiii.  25 ;  Judg.  Iy.  5 ;  xix.  13 ; 
1  Sam.  xxii.  6;  1  Kings  xy.  17,  21, 
22.^  Here  the  king  of  ^syria  appears 
to  naye  disposed  of  his  prisoners,  after 
the  oyerthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
which  occasioned  such  great  lamenta- 
tion, that  the  prophet  introduces  Rahel 
or  Rachel,  the  maternal  ancestor  of 
the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh, 
as  bewailing  the  captivity  of  her  des- 
cendants. (2  Kings  XYii.  6,  20;  Isa.  z. 
29 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  15.)  This  lamentation 
adumbrated  the  great  lamentation  at 
Bethlehem,  when  the  infants  were 
massacred,  under  the  edict  of  Herod. 
(Matt.  ii.  18.)  Here  the  Chaldean 
general,  in  the  overthrow  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah,  appears  also  to  have 
disposed  of  his  captives.  (Jer.  xl.  1 ; 
Ezr.  ii.  26;  Neh.  yii.  80;  xi.  83.) 
Ramah,  or  "Rama,"  (Matt.  ii.  IS^  is 
now  a  miserable  yillage,  called  er-Ram^ 
about  six  miles  north  of  Jerusalem. 
Several  large  squared  stones,  and  also 
columns,  lie  scattered  about  in  tho 
fields.  2.  A  city  of  Asher;  perhaps 
the  village  Bameh,  not  far  from  Haziy, 
where  are  several  ancient  sarcophagi. 
(Josh.  xix.  29.)  But  as  this  place  is 
about  seventeen  miles  south-east  of 
Tyre,  others  identify  Ramah  with  the 
village  Ramehf  two  miles  south-east  of 
modem  Tyre.  8.  A  city  of  Naphtali, 
with  an  extensive  fertile  plain.  (Josh. 
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xix.  S6,)  Perhaps  the  Tillaee  Bameh ; 
About  six  miles  west  by  sonth  of  Safed, 
on  the  road  to  Akka. — 4«  See  Baka- 
THAiH-ZoPHUCy  and  Rucoth. 

lSiAMATR=:  heights,  A  city  in 
Simeon;  properlr  '* Ramath-Negeb." 
t.e^  Bamath,  or  ftamoth  of  the  south. 
(Josh.  xix.  8 ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  27.) 

RAMATHAIM-ZOFHIM=  Ramah 
of  the  Zophites.  A  city  in  the  land  of 
Zuph,  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim ; 
where  Samuel,  the  prophet,  liyedj  died. 
And  was  buried,  (l  Sam.  i.  1 ;  ix.  6.) 
This  place  is  also  called  **Bamah. ' 
(1  Sam.  i.  19;  Tii  17;  Till.  4;  xv. 
84;  XYi.  18;  xix.  18—23;  xx.  1; 
XXT.  1 ;  xxTiii.  S.)  This  Bamah  has 
been  identified,  by  some  writers,  with 
Arimathea ;  and  even  Gesenins  locates 
it  near  the  Frank  Mountain.  Schwartz, 
the  Jewish  rabbi,  places  it  to  the 
north-west  of  the  ancient  Samaria. 
Dr.  Bobinson  thinks  that  a  remini- 
scence of  Bamathaim-Zophim,  and  of 
the  land  of  Zuph,  may  be  contained  in 
the  name  Sooa^  a  place  with  ruins, 
situated  on  a  lofty  hill,  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  ridge  of  Neby  Samwil,  but 
south-west  of  the  Neby,  and  about 
^Y^  miles  west  of  Jerusalem  Others, 
with  less  probability,  suppose  it  to  be 
Umrushj  near  a  place  called  SuJJh,  not 
far  from  Lower  Bethoron. 

BAMATHITE.    An  inhabitant  of 
Bamah.    (1  Chron.  xxviL  27.) 

BAMATH-LEHI.— See  Lxhi. 

BAMATH-MIZPEH.  =:  heiaht  of 
Mizpek  or  of  the  watch  tower,  A  town 
of  Gilead,  forming  one  of  the  land 
marks  in  the  tribe  of  Gad ;  (Josh.  xiii. 
26 ;)  also  called  "Mizpeh  of  GUoad." 
(Judg.  xi.  29.)  Dr.  Porter  thinks  that 
•rebel  Osh'a,  a  mountain  nearly  5000 
feet  abore  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
may  be  the  site  of  Bamath-Mispeh. 
Lieut.  Warren,  of  the  Palestine  Ex« 
ploration  Party,  Tisited  this  region  in 
1867;  and  found,  on  a  neighbouring 
mountain  somewhat  higher  than  Osh'a, 
two  villages  close  together  in  a  guUy, 
one  of  which  is  called  Sarchab^  which 
he  thinks  is  probably  Bamath-Mizpeh. 
Some  writers  holdthatBamath-Mizpeh, 
and  Bamoth-Gilead  are  identicaL 
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BAMESES.-— See  Baamseb. 

RAMTAHsswhom  Jehovah  hath  aet. 
One  who  had  taken  a  strange  wife. 
(EzFa.x.25.) 

UAaOTBzuheights.  1.  A  city  in 
Gilead,  within  the  limits  of  the  tribe 
of  Gad;  (Josh.  xxi.  38;)  called  also 
"  Bamah,^  and  *  'Bamoth-  Gilead."  (2 
£angs  viii.  28,  29 ;  1  Klnp  iv.  13 ; 
xxii.  1 — 37;  2  Chron.  xviii^  1 — 34; 
xxii.  5,  6.^  It  was  one  of  the  cities  of 
refuge.  (Dent.  iv.  43 ;  Josh.  xx.  8 ;  1 
Chron.  vi.  80.)  During  the  reigns  of 
the  later  kings  of  Israel,  Bamah  was 
the  occasion  of  several  wars  between 
them  and  the  kings  of  Syria.  (2  Kings 

1 .  ix — 14.)  The  present  capital  of  tlus 
region  is  es-Salt,  which  Porter  and 
Van  de  YeMe  believe  to  be  identical 
with  Bamotli-Gilead.  Lieut.  Warren, 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Party, 
when  in  this  region,  in  1867,  noticed 
one  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  whole 
mountain-range  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  5000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  which  he  believes  to  be 
Mount  Gilead.  Here  he  found  two 
villages  close  together  in  a  gully  on 
the  north,  one  of  which  is  called 
Reimun,  situated  on  the  top  of  a  pre- 
cipice, which  he  takes  to  be  Bamoth- 
Gilead.— 2.  See  Bamatb,  and  Bbxxth. 

BAMS*  HOBN.— See  Tbuxfbt. 

BAMS'  SKINS.-— See  Lbatbxr. 

BANSOM.  The  price  paid  to  li- 
berate a  captive ;  also  a  commutation 
for  certain  offences,  and  even  for  life. 
(1  Cor.  vi.  19,  20;  Ex.  xxL  SO;  Job 
xxxiii.  24 ;  xxxvi.  18 ;  Ps.  xlix.  7.) 
The  poll-tax  of  half  a  shekel  for  every 
Hebrew,  was  called  "  the  ransom**  or 
"atonement  money."  (Ex.  xxx.  12 
—16.)  Some  of  the  sacrifices  were 
commutations  or  ransoms;  (Lev.  iv. 
1 — 86 ;  V.  1 — 19 ;)  hence  our  Lord  it 
said  to  have  '*given  Himself  a  ransom 
for  all."  (1  Tim.  u.  C ;  Matt.  xx.  28 ; 
Mark  x.  43 ;  Tit.  ii.  14 ;  1  Pet.  i.  18.) 

— See  BSDEMFTION. 

BAPHA  r^highj  tall.  1.  A  descend- 
ant of  Benjamin.    (1  Chron.  viii  2.) 

2.  A  descendant  of  Ner;  (1  Chron. 
viii.  87 ;)  also  caUed  "  Bephaiah."  (1 
Chron.  ix.  43.)—^.  See  Giakt. 
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HAJ^BJS— healed.  A  descendant  of 
Benjamin.    (Num.  ziii.  9.) 

RAVEN.  The  Hebrew  word  oreb 
designates  the  birds  belonging  to  the 
genus  corvuSf  especially  the  crow,  the 
ravetif  which  are  common  in  the  East; 
(Qen.  Tiii.  7 ;}  and  were  regarded  as 
unclean.  (Ler.  xi.  15 ;  Dent.  xir.  14.) 
The  blackness  of  the  rayen  was  pro- 
verbial; (Sol.  Song  y.  11 ;)  it  delights 
in  solitary  places;  (Isa.  xxxiy.  11; 
Proy.  XXX.  17 ;)  and  compels  its  yonng 
to  leaye  the  nest  as  soon  as  they  can 
supply  themselves  with  food.  (Job 
xxxyiii.  41;  Ps.  cxlyii.  9;  Lake  xii. 
24.)  The  orebim^  not  a  peopk  residing 
at  a  neighbooring  villa^  out  ravens, 
whereDivinely  commissioned  to  Bupi^ly 
the  prophet  Elijah  with  food,  while 
hidden  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
brook  Gheritb.    (1  Kings  xyii.  1—7.) 

RAZOR.— See  Haib. 

R£AIA=whom  Jehovah  cares  for, 
A  descendant  of  Renben.  (1  Chron. 
y.  5.) 

RBAIAH=whom  Jehovah  cares  for, 
1.  A  descendant  of  Judah ;  (1  Chron. 
iy.  2 ;)  also  called  '*  Haroeh."  (1  Chron. 
ii.  52.)  2.  One  whose  posterity  return^ 
ed  from  the  exile.  (Ezr.  ii.  47 ;  Neh. 
vii.  60.) 

REAPING.— See  Habyxst. 

REBA  =/our.  A  king  of  the  Midi- 
anites.  (Num.  xxxi.  8 ;  Josh.  xiii.  21.) 

R£B£EAH  s  a  noosed  cord,  or 
engaging.  The  daughter  of  BeUiuel 
and  sister  of  Laban,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Isaac.  ^Oen.  xxiy.  15—67.) 
She  receiyed  a  Diyine  intimation  con- 
cerning the  future  destiny  of  her  infants, 
Jacob  and  Esau.  (Gen.  zxy.  20—26 ; 
xlix.  81 ;  Rom.  ix.  10.) — See  Isaac. 

RECEIPT    OF.    CUSTOM.— See 

PXTBUOAN. 

RECHAB=a  rider.  1.  The  son  of 
Hemath  the  Kenite,  and  probably  a 
descendant  of  Jethro.  (1  Chron.  ii. 
55;  2  EIngs  x.  15,  28.)  2.  One  of 
the  assassins  of  Ishbosheth.  (2  Sam, 
iy.  2.)  8.  The  father  of  Malchiah. 
(Neh.  iii.  14.) 

RECHABITE8.  A  tribe  of  Een- 
ites,  descended  from  Rechab,  the  son 
of  Hemath.  (1  Chron.  ii.  55.)  Jona- 
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dab,  the  son  or  descendant  of  Rechab, 
was  associated  with  Jehu  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  idolatrous  house  of 
Ahab.  (2  Kings  X.  15— 27.^  He  laid 
an  injunction  on  his  posterity  not  to 
drink  wine,  nor  to  build  houses,  but 
to  dwell  in  tents  all  their  liyes.  This 
injunction  they  continued  to  obsenre 
for  aboye  three  hundred  years.  (Jer. 
xxxy.  1 — 19.)  During  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  under  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  Rechabites  probably  withdrew  in* 
to  the  desert,  and  maintained  their 
independent  existence  as  a  pastoral 
people.  A  tribe  of  Arabs,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mecca  and  Medina, 
still  boast  of  their  descent  from  Re« 
chab,  and  pcofess  a  kind  of  Judaism. 

lXECBAR:=the  side,  hinder  part.  A 
place  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  iy.  12. 

RECONCILIATION.  —  See   At- 

OVVMTST, 

RECORDER.  The  Hebrew  word 
mazker  signifies  a  recorder,  or,  as  in 
the  margin,  remembrancer  or  writer  of 
chronicles,  Le.,  the  king's  secretary  or 
historiographer.  Many  of  the  records 
or  annsis  written  by  the  recorders  are, 
under  Diyine  guidance,  wrought  up  in 
sacred  history.  (3  Sam.  yiii.  16 ;  2 
Kings  xyiii.  18;  2  Chron.  xxxiy.  8: 
Isa.  xxxvi.  8.^  The  royal  annals  of 
Egypt  and  Assyra  were  frequently 
recorded  on  the  obelisks  and  slabs; 
and  some  of  them  haye  contributed  to 
the  illustration  of  the  inspired  Re- 
cords. 

REDEEMER  The  Hebrew  word 
goel,  dendered  "redeemer,"  denotes 
the  nearest  kinsman,  the  ayenger  of 
the  blood  of  the  slain ;  (Num.  xxxy. 
19;  Dent.  xix.  6,  12;^  whose  right 
was  to  redeem  the  family  inheritance 
when  alienated;  (Num.  y.  8;  Ler. 
xxy.  25 ;  Jer.  xxxii.  7,  8 ;)  and  to  re- 
deem his  brother  from  seryltude; 
(Ley.  xxy.  47—55 ;)  and  also,  if  his 
brother  died  without  issue,  his  duty 
was  to  fulfil  the  kinsman's  part. 
(Ruth  iU.  12,  18;  iy.  1—12.)  The 
term  goel,  Le.,  "  Redeemer,"  is  spoken 
of  the  Most  High  as  interposing  His 
mercy  and  power  in  redeeming  His 
people ;  (Job  xix.  25 ;)  especially  the 
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Bebftwi iramZmt;  (Ex.  tL 6 :) ud 
tfom  the  exile;  (Iml  lOm,  1;  zIxt. 
it ;  zlruL  20  ;>  «id  «1m  ofChfitt,  the 
*"  Redeemer /the  ^Ddhenrf  (Im. 
lix.  20 ;  Roa.  zL  26;)  iAMBvehu  He 
if  cmr  kiflffliea,  the  ereuer  oC  aea 
spon  bit  0|nriiael  foe ;  (oA.  iL  14— 
18;  1  Cor.  XT.  5i— 67;)  who  redeemed 
bj  Uif  OVA  blood  the  neeTenlj  iaber- 
iteoee,  which  the  hsmea  femilj  hed 
forfeited  bj  trmntgrfmioiL  (Rom.  viiL 
17 ;  /obo  X.  10  ;  Eph.  L  7 ;  R^.  ▼.  9.) 
redemption:  Thlf  term  ie 
generill J  nted  to  dfignete  oar  ddi- 
rerenee  from  the  peneTerilf  of  trmiis- 
gremion,  throogh  the  Mcrificial  work 
of  onr  Diiine  Redeemer.  Ae  God*8 
hoooory  and  man*!  reftqration,  were 
the  two  grand  object*  to  be  fecored  bj 
the  plan  of  redemption,  it  is  obriont 
that  notbing  leti  than  Chrisft  rica- 
rioof  endnranee  for  sin  could  sitisfj 
the  claims  of  the  chaneeij  of  hearen, 
and  reach  the  depths  of  onr  condition, 
and  provide  both  for  the  reparation 
of  God's  law  and  healing  for  man's 
conscience.  The  Gkeek  word  luiron, 
rendered,  ransom,"  denotes  the  price 
of  ramom,  rather  than  the  effe^  of 
the  ransom  or  the  redemption  which 
follows  it.  (Matt.  XX.  28 ;  Mark  x. 
45;  1  Tim.  ii.  6.)  So  also  the  Greek 
word  agoratOf  to  redeom^  to' acquire  bj 
a  ransom  or  price,  "bought,"  ''re- 
deemed," designates  the  ransom  or 
price  of  redemption,  and  is  used  also 
for  redemption  itself.  (1  Cor.  rl.  20; 
Oal.  iii.  18 ;  It.  5 ;  Rev.  ▼.  9;  xir.  3. 4.) 
These  terms,  so  expressive  of  the  re- 
sult of  the  sacriftce  of  the  Redeemer, 
are  evidentljborrowed  from  pecuniary 
transactions  amons  men,  ana  are  used 
metaphorically ;  suU,  the  leading  idea 
of  relief  from  a  state  of  ruin  by  means 
of  a  commutation  is  evident.  While 
the  storiflce  of  Christ  is  represented  as 
the  redemption  prt'cs  for  all  men  with- 
out exception,  and  all  may  receive  it  by 
faith,  (John  iU.  16 ;  1  Tim.  11.  6 ;  Heb. 
il.  9 ;  1  John  ii.  2,)  It  does  not  follow 
that  His  death  is  literally  asa/M/aedon, 
as  the  law  hu  still  demands  upon  us. 
Though  Christ  hu  not,  in  the  literal 
and  proper  sense,  paid  the  debt  of 
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nor  eerisflfid  the  jnstiee  of  God  in  aay 
wmA  seose  or  degree  as  to  make  ii 
Migatary  OB  Him  to  save  naaers; 
yet  His  death  as  onr  tn&ififalr,  has 
so  vindicated  the  SMial  goveruDent 
of  God,  as  to  make  iteonsistettt  wiA 
the  hoDonr  of  His  jnstioe  to  offer  sal- 
vatioa  to  aU  men,  and  to  bestow  it 
upon  all  who  will  aooe^  it.  The 
Gfwk  woid  hrfrotu  deiignalei  the 
"  redemptaan*  which  is  the  reealt  of 
the  ransom  or  prioe,  the  aetmal  deli- 
verance from  evila,  reeelved  by  faith 
in  Him  who  gave  Himsrff  a  ransom 
f or  alL  It  is  insqnrabhr  eoonected 
with  ^forpvemete  of  nns.*^  (CoL  i  14.) 
Eveiywhere  onr  redemption  from  the 
power  and  consequences  of  sin  is  at^ 
tributed  to  the  death  of  Christ;  and 
br  that  redemption,  which  is  avail- 
able for  tJl  who  bdieve  in  Him,  we 
receive  justification,  sanctification, 
union  to  Christ,  and,  with  the  witness 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  prospect  of  ever- 
lasting glory.  (1  Tim.  ii.  6 ;  Eph.  L 
7 ;  1  Pet.  i.  18, 19 ;  Rom.  iiL  24 ;  1  Cor. 
i.  80 ;  Heb.  ix.  12.)— See  Axoxbmxnt. 

RED  SEA.— See  Sba. 

reed.  The  Hebrew  word  isamek^ 
denotes  a  reed  or  cane,  growing  in  wet 
or  marshy  ground.  Several  species  of 
tall  and  thick  reeds  or  canes  abound 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  (1  Kings 
xiv.  15 :  Job  xl.  21 ;  Isa.  xix.  6 ;  xxxr. 
7 ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  80,  margin.^  Reeds  or 
canes  were  used  as  stcdss  for  walking ; 
(Isa.  xxxvi.  6 ;  Ezek  xxix.  6 ;  Matt. 
xxviL  29,  80,  48 ;  Mark  xv.  19 :)  for 
measuring  rods ;  (Esek*  xl.  8, 5 ;  xlii.  1(^ 
19;  Rev.  xL  1;  xxi.  16;)  and  one 
species  of  reed  or  **  calamus,"  rendered 
"pen,"  was  used  as  a  substitute  for 
writing-quills.  (8  John  18.)  The 
term  aroth,  rendered  "  paper  reed," 
denotes  the  open  grassy  land  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  (Isa.  xix.  2.)  A 
"  reed  shaken  with  the  wind,"  ilesig- 
nates  a  weaiher'heaten  moMf  enduring 
hardships  and  privations.  (Matt.  xl.  7 ; 
Luke  vii.  24.)  Such  is  the  gentleness 
of  Christ,  that  He  will  not  *'  break  the 
bruised  reed,"  i.e.,  the  penitent.  (Isa. 
xUii.  8 ;  Matt.  xiL  20.) 


BEF 
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REEL  AT  AH  =  who  fean  JtKovah, 
One  who  returned  from  exile ;  (Ezra 
!  i .  20  probably  the  same  as  "  Baamiah." 
(Nen.  Yii.  7.) 

REFINEB.  The  Hebrews  eridently 
understood  the  process  of  melting 
metals,  not  only  to  make  them  floid  for 
the  purpose  of  casting,  but  also  for 
separating  them  from  the  mixed 
minerals.  (Ezek.  xxii.  18—32 ;  xziv. 
11.)  In  the  process  of  refining,  the 
dross  was  separated  from  the  metals 
by  strong  fossils,  as  alkali ;  (Isa.  i.  25 ;) 
perhaps,  also,  borax  and  lead  were 
used,  to  make  them  flow  more  readily. 
(Jer.  vi.  29,  ao ;  Mai.  iii.  2,  8.)  On 
the  Egyptian  monuments  almost  every 
process  of  metallurgy  is  found  depict- 
ed.   (Gen.  IT.  22.) 

REFUGE.  To  provide  security  for 
any  one  who  should  undesignedly  kill 
a  man,  the  Mosaic  law  appointed  six 
cities  of  refuge,  to  any  one  of  which 
the  man-slayer  might  retire  from  the 

Sursuit  of  the  avenger  of  blood,  and 
ave  time  to  prepare  his  defence  be- 
fore the  j udges.  Of  those  cities  Bezer, 
Golan,  and  Ramoth-Gilead,  were  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  ;and  on  the 
western  side  were  Hebron,  Shechem, 
and  Kadesh-Naphtali.  If,  on  examin- 
ation, the  man-slayer  was  found  guilty 
of  murder,  he  was  put  to  death ;  but 
if  the  takinff  of  life  was  involuntary, 
he  dwelt  saielv  in  the  citv  of  refuge, 
which  he  might  quit  at  the  death  of 
the  high  priest.  (Ex.  xxi.  18;  Num. 
xxxT.  4 — ^28;  Deut.  xix.  7 — 12;  Josh. 
XX.  2 — 8.)— See  Atskobr  of  Blood. 

REGEMsa/rieiuiL  A  descendant 
of  Judah.    (1  Chron.  ii.  47.) 

R£GEM-MEL£CH=/n>nJ  of  the 
king.  One  of  a  deputation  to  the 
priests  and  prophets.  (Zech.  vii.  2,  3.) 

BEGENEBATION.  The  Greek 
word  paliggentsia^  rendered  "  regener* 
ation,^  signifies  **  a  new  birth,"  or  '*  a 
being  begotten  affain."  (Matt.  xix.  28 ; 
Tit.  iii.  5.)  It  designates  that  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  we  expe- 
rience the  new  birth.  It  is  sometimes 
termed  "  a  new  creation ;"  (2  Cor.  v. 
17 ;)  a  "renewing  of  the  mind ;"  (Bom. 
xit.  2 ;)  the  '<  washing,  i.e.,  the  purify- 
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ing  of  regeneration:**  (Tit  iir.  5;)  a 
"  resurreetion  from  the  dead ;"  (Eph. 
ii.  6  0a"  being  quickened ;"  (Eph.  ii. 
I — 5 ;)  a  **  putting  off  the  old  man  f 
and  a  "putting  on  the  new  man;** 
(Eph.  iv.  22—24 ;)  and  the  subjecU 
of  this  change  are  represented  as 
<'  begotten  of  God ;"  (John  i.  13 ;  1 
Pet.  1.3;)  "begotten  of  the  Spirit;" 
(John  iii.  8 ;)  ^  born,  i.e.,  renewed  of 
water,  even  of  the  Spirit :"  (John  iii, 
6 ;)  "  new  creatures ;"  (GaL  vi.  15  ;) 
and  also  "  partakers  of  the  Divine 
nature."  (2.  Pet.  L  4.)  Begeneration, 
then,  is  the  recovery  of  the  moral 
ima|;e  of  God,  and  consequently  of 
spiritual  life,  to  a  soul  previously  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins.  It  is  the  work 
of  the  Holv  Spirit,  openins  the  eyes 
of  the  mind,  and  enabling  the  sincere 
penitent  to  believe  the  Gospel,  and 
receive  Christ  as  his  only  Saviour. 
This  gracious  work  is  in  accordance 
both  with  the  character  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  with  the  constitution  of 
man;  hence,  bv  it  no  violence  is  done 
to  any  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral 
law  or  mode  of  action,  in  human  na- 
ture. The  change  is  produced  in  the 
will,  or  heart,  that  is,  in  the  mor<xi, 
and  not  the  natural  faculties  of  the 
soul.  As  depravity  is  whoUv  in  the 
will,  or  heart,  the  source  and  seat  of 
all  moral  action,  the  Divine  operation 
consists  in  renewing  the  heart,  and 
communicating  a  chance  of  views, 
with  a  relish  for  the  things  of  the 
Spirit.  As  justification  places  us  in 
a  new  relation  to  God,  so  regenera- 
tion produces  in  us  a  new  state  of 
mind.  In  the  case  of  children  dying 
in  infancy,  they  of  course  need  rege- 
neration to  fit  them  for  the  eternal 
world.  And  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  conceiving  that  they  are  regenerat- 
ed by  the  Uol^  Spirit,  in  virtue  of 
Christ's  death,  m  tne  same  sense  in 
which  thev  are  depraved,  in  conse- 
quence of  Adam's  transgression;— 
the  disposition  to  sin  is  removed — the 
disposition  to  holiness  is  implanted, 
ana  thus  their  salvation  is  secured— 
See  Gbace. 
BEGISTEB— See  Gesualoqt. 
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BEHABIAH  =  wbfllr  Jehovah  en- 
larges.  The  son  of  EBeser.  fl  Chron. 
xxiii.  17;    xxir.  2r;  xXTi.i5.) 

REHOB  =  strtti^  iMe  peace.  1.  A 
citT  on  the  noith-eietera  border  of 
Asner,  not  far  from  Zidon.  (Josh.  six. 
28.)  2.  A  city  on  the  sonth-eastem 
border  of  Asher,  assigned  to  the  Lev- 
ites.  (Josh.  xix.  80 ;  Jndg.  1. 81 ;  1. 
Chron.  vi.  76.)  3.  The  father  of  Ha- 
dadezer,  king  of  Sjria.  (2  Sam.  viii. 
8.)    4.--SeeBBTH-REH0B 


Behoboaxn,  th«  Tasaal  of  Hhlshalr, 

REHOBO AM  =  he  enlarges  the  peo- 
vie.  The  son  and  successor  of  Solomoib 
Dom  of  Naamah  the  Ammonitess.  He 
ascended  the  throne  and  reigned 
serenteen  years,  b.o.  975 — ^958.  His 
insolent  conduct  hastened  the  political 
crisis  which  resulted  in  the  dlrision  of 
the  Hebrew  kingdom  into  the  two  kin- 
doms  of  Judah  and  Israel.  (1  Kings 
xii.  24 ;  xir.  21,  31 ;  2  Chron.  x.  1— 
14.)  Within  ^ye  years  of  Rehoboam's 
accession  to  the  throne,  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  was  inraded  by  Shishak, 
king  of  Egjpty  who  desolated  the 
country,  and  made  it  tributair  to 
Egypt.  On  the  wall  of  one  of  the 
ancient  palace-temples  at  Thebes,  are 
several  turreted  cartouches  or  ovsls, 
each  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  a 
captire,  the  symbol  of  rassalage,  and 
containinff  in  hieroglyphics  the  name 
of  the  subjugated  country.  Among 
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these  Champollion  diaeoTered  the  one 
of  which  we  hare  given  a  copy,  con* 
taining  the  characters^ 


«1t*«n- 


Juu    d   k    m   a       I    k  kah, 

constituting  the  words  Jndah  Malek 
kah,  signifying  the  "  kingdom  of 
Judah,"  as  the  final  character  kjUi,  de- 
noting region  or  country,  intimates. 
The  figure  surmounting  the  oval  is 
the  Sjrmbol  of  Behoboam's  vassalage 
to  Shishak.  This  ancient  monument 
contains  an  indisputable  record  of  a 
fact  chronicled  in  the  Scriptures.  (3 
Chron.  xil.  1—16.) 

BEHOBOTH=sfree(«,  or  widephees. 
1.  A  citv  of  Assyria,  in  the  neignbonr- 
hood  of  Nineveh,  which  appears,  in 
later  times  to  have  been  included 
within  the  compass  of  '*ihat  great  dty, 
Nineveh."  (Qea.  x.  11.)  2.  A  city  on 
the  Euphcates;  (Gen.  xxxvL  87;) 
supposed  to  be  represented  by  the 
modem  Rahabah,  about  three  and  a 
half  miles  south-west  of  Mayadin, 
where  are  extensive  ruins  around  the 
castle,  8.  The  name  of  one  of  Isaac'k 
wells ;  (Oen.  xxvi.  22 ;)  in  the  maigio 
rendered  "  Room."  It  may  be  the  an* 
cient  ruined  city  near  which  are  traces 
of  wdls,  in  the  wady  er-Buha^eh,  in 
the  wilderness  of  et-Tih,  about  twenty- 
three  miles  south-west  of  Beersheba. 

REHUM  r=  anmassiomae.      1.   A 

Persian  governor  in  Samaria.    (Ezra 

iv.  8,  9, 17, 28.)    2.  One  of  the  Levites. 

(Neh.  iii.  17.)    8.  One  who  returned 

from  the  exile;  (Esr.  ii.2 ;  Neh.x.  25;) 

also    called  **  iMehum"  =  consolation. 

Neh.  vii.  7.)    4.  One  of  the  priesU ; 

Neh.  xii.  8;)  also  called  ^'Harim." 

Neh.  xii.  15.) 

REHI=/rtefi(%,  social  An  officer 
under  David.    (1  Slings  i.  8.) 

REINS.  The  Hebrews  regarded  the 
"  reins,"  i.e.,  the  loins,  or  region  of  the 
kidne^  as  the  seat  or  source  of  the 
affections  and  dispositions.  (Job.  xvi. 
18 ;  xix.  27 ;  Ps.  vii.  9 ;  Jer.  xvii.  10; 
XX.  12.)~See  Hbabt. 

REKEM  =  vari^ationy  flower'gar* 
dening,  1.  A  city  in  Benjamin.  (Josh. 
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XYiii.  27.)  a.  A  king  of  the  Midian. 
itea.  (Nam.  zxxi.  8 ;  Joeb.  ziii.  21.) 
3.  A  descendant  of  Jadah.  (1  Chron. 
ii.  4a,  44.) 

RELIGION.  This  term»  from  the 
Latin  re-liff0=a  binding,  properly 
designates  the  relation  between  Grod 
and  man ; — what  God  is  to  us— what 
He  has  done  and  will  do  for  ns, — and 
what  we  are  to  be  and  to  do,  in  regard 
to  Him.  The  Greek  word  thrtsJoeiah, 
rendered  '*  religion,"  properly  signifies 
"  worshipping,"  often  with  the  idea  of 
superstition ;  (Acts  xxri.  5 ;  Col.  ii.  18 ;) 
it  18  also  used  of  the  worship  of  God, 
religion,  piety,  "the  fear  of  the  Lord." 
(Ps.  cxxTiii.  1;  James  i.  26,  27.) 
Trae  religion^  in  the  objectiTe  sense, 
is  the  whole  system  of  aoctrines  and 
prescripts  for  worship  which  are  found- 
ed on  Dirine  revelation.  Inthesabjec- 
tire  sense,  religion  is  the  reference  of 
onr  life  to  God ;  first  and  immediately 
in  onr  feelings,  then  and  mediately  in 
onr  knowledge  and  volition.  In  every 
conntrjr,  the  family  of  man — moved 
by  an  inward  impnue,  and  guided  by 
revelation  or  tradition  —  worships 
something  which  is  believed  to  be  en- 
dowed with  the  attributes  of  a  superior 
being.  Whilst  other  religions  had 
been  variously  accommodated  to  the 
peculiar  countries  ia  which  they  flour- 
ished, Christianity  alone  was  so  framed 
as  to  be  adapted  to  the  whole  human 
family.  It  is  the  one  thing  needful  for 
the  elevation  of  our  race,  and  is  destined 
alike  to  universality  and  perpetuity. 

RESiIALIAH=whom  Jehovah  tucks. 
The  father  of  Pekah,  king  of  Israel ; 
(2  Kings  XV.  25 ;)  probably  a  man  of 
no  character,  whence  his  son  is  called 
in  contempt  "the  son  of  Remaliah." 
(Isa.  yii  4,  5 ;  viii.  6.) 

R£B£ETH=A0t^ilr.  A  city  in  Is- 
sachar;  (Josh.  xiz.  21;)  also  called 
«  Ramoth."  (1  Chron.  vL  73.)  The 
little  village  Wezer,  on  one  of  the 
rocky  summits  of  mount  Gilboa  may 
mark  the  site  of  Remeth. 

REMMISSION.-SeeFoBOiTBinBBS. 

REMMON.~See  Rnacoir. 

R£MMON-METHOAR.--See 
Rnmoir. 
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REMPHAV  =  an  image,  probably 
of  Satunu  The  Hebrew  word  "  Chiun  " 
=8tatue§^  (Am.  v.  26,)  is  rendered 
"Remphan,"  (Aots  vii.  43,)  and  in 
the  Septuaginfc  "Raiphan,"  and  "  Re- 
phan ;  and  was  probably  understood 
of  the  statues  of  the  planets,  specially 
of  Saturn,  carried  about  by  the  idola- 
trous Hebrews  in  the  wilderness. 

REPENTANCE.    The  Greek  word 
metamelomai,  rendered  "repentance," 
signifies  change  of  mind  or  purpose  g 
(;Matt.xxi.29;  deb.  vii.  21;)  with  the 
idea  of  regret,  sorrow  for  what  is  done. 
(Matt.  xxi.  32  ;    xxyii.  3 ;  2  Cor.  vii. 
8.)  So  also  the  word  metanoia,  render- 
ed "  repentance,"  denotes  a  duznge  oj 
purpose,  implying  regret,  sorrow  ;  (Luko 
xvii.  3;  2  Cor.  xii.  21 ;  Heb.  xii.  17;)  in 
a  religious  sense,  repentance,  penitence^ 
implying  earnest  sorrow  on  account  of 
sin,  and  a  taming  from  it  unto  God. 
(Matt.  iii.  2,  8, 11 ;  iv  17 ;  ix.  13 ;  xi, 
20;  Mark  L  4, 15;  IL  17;  vi.  12;  Luke 
iii.  3,  8 ;  V.  32  ;  xiii.  3,  5 ;  xv.  7,  10 ; 
xvi.  30;  xxiv.  47;  Acts  ii.  38;  viii.  22; 
xxvi.  20 ;  2  Cor.  vU.  9, 10 ;  Heb.  vi.  1, 6.) 
Dread  of  the  consequences  of  guilt  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  sorrow  for 
sin.    True  repentance  is  undoubtedly 
the  result  of  tne  Spirit  of  God,  and  is 
connected  with  onr  salvation ;  but  it 
is  not  salvation   itself.     Repentance 
towards  Gk>d  is  the  first  step  which 
leads  on  to  another,  even  to  faith  in 
Christ,  to  which  the  promise  of  for- 
giveness and  salvation  is  directljr  given. 
When  God  is  said  to  repent,  it  does 
not  imply  any  change  in  His  feelings 
and  purposes,  but  simply  such  a  direc- 
tion of  His  dispensations  towards  His 
creatures,  in  accordance    with  their 
altered  conduct,  as  to  what'  among  ns 
indicates  a  change  of  mind  or  purpose. 
(Num.  xxiu.  19 ;  Gen.  vL  6 ;  1  Sam. 
XV.  10, 11,  29  ;  Rom.  xi.  29.) 

REPHA£L=whom  God  heals.  One 
of  the  Levites.    (1  Chron.  xxvL  7.) 

R£PHAH=ncAe<.  A  descendant 
of  Ephraim.    (1  Chron.  vii.  25.) 

REPH  AI  AH = YfhomJehovahheakd. 
1.  A  descendant  of  Darid.  (I  Chron. 
iii.  21.)  2.  A  descendant  of  Simeon. 
(1  Chron.  iv.  42.)    8.  A  descendant  of 
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Issachsr.  (I  Chron.  tU.  4.)  4.  A  raler 
in  Jenualem.  (Neh.  iU*  9.) — 5.  See 
Bafha. 

KEPHAIM=Me  kigh,  the  talL  An 
ancient  Canaanitiflh  people,  descended 
from  Bapha,  celebrated  tor  their  gigan- 
tic stature.  (Gen.  ziv.  5;  Dent.  iii.  11; 
Josh.  xii.  4 ;  xiii.  12.)  They  appear 
to  have  given  name  to  a  fertile  vallej 
or plain^between Bethlehem  and  Jem- 
salem,  (Jos.  Ant,  vii.  4.  1 ;  12.  4,) 
called  the  '^vallej  of  Bephaim,**  or 
'*  vaXLef  of  the  Giants.*'  (Josh.  xy.  8 ; 
xviii.  16  :  2  Sam.  y.  18,  22 ;  xxiii.  18, 
14 ;  1  Chron.  zi.  15 ;  xiv.  9 ;  Isa. 
xvii.  6.) 

BEPHIDIM  =/>rop5,  stays,  nerhaps 
resting-place,  A  station  of  the  tie- 
brews  ;  (Nam.  xxxiii.  14,  15 ;)  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  was  the  foun- 
tain which  flowed  from  the  rock  in 
Horeb,  called  '« Meribah,"  and  "  Mas- 
sah,"  whence  thej  were  miraculously 
supplied  with  water.  (Ex.  xvii.  1 — 16; 
xix.  2.)  It  maj  have  been  in  some 
part  of  Wadj  esh-Sheikh.  The  granite 
rock,  shown  by  the  monks  of  Mount 
Sinai,  can  scarcely  be  the  rock  struck 
by  the  rod  of  Moses.  Dr.  Bobinson 
says,  the  fissures  upon  its  surface, 
through  which  the  water  is  said  to 
have  burst  out,  bear  the  marks  of  the 
chisel,  and  are  evidently  the  work  of 
art. — See  Mbbibah,  and  Rocs. 

BEPBOBATION.  This  term  is 
equivalent  to  being  "rejected,"  or 
**cast  away."  Bejection  always  im- 
plies a  cause :  "  Beprobate  silver  shall 
men  call  them,  because  the  Lord  hath 
rejected  them;  (Jer.  vi.  80;  2  Cor. 
xiii.  6—7;  Tit.  i.  16;)  that  is,  they 
are  base  metal,  which  will  not  bear 
the  proof.  Conditional  reprobation, 
or  the  rejection  of  men  from  the  Divine 
favour  because  of  their  impenitence  and 
refusal  of  salvation,  is  a  Scriptural 
doctrine;  (Bom.  i.  28 ;  2 Tim.  iii.  8 ;) 
but  the  notion  of  unconditional,  abso- 
Inte  reprobation,  is  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  the  glorious  perfections  of 
the  Most  High. 

BES£N=M«  Jaws,  or  strong.    An 
ancient  city  in  Assyria,  situated  "  be- 
tween Nineveh  and  Calab."    (Gen.  x. 
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12.)  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  identifies  the 
ruins  at  Kaieh  Sherghat,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  not  far  from  its 
junction  with  the  lesser  Zab,  with 
Besen.  Others  identify  the  extensive 
ruins  near  the  modem  village  of  Sela- 
tnigehf  about  three  miles  to  the  north 
of  Nimrud,  with  the  ancient  Assyrian 
city. — See  Nihbveh. 

BESH£PH=./Zam6.  A  descendant 
of  Ephraim.    (I  Chron.  vii.  25.) 

BESTITUllON.  That  act  of  justice 
by  which  we  restore  to  our  neighbour 
that  of  which  we  have  unjustly  deprived 
him.  A  man  is  not  only  bound  to 
make  restitution  for  the  injury  he  did, 
but  for  aU  that  directly  follows  from 
the  injurious  act ;  for  the  first  injury 
being  wilful,  we  are  supposed  to  will 
all  that  which  follows  upon  it.  (Ex. 
xxii.  1—12;  Luke  xiV.  8.)— See  Fixes. 

BESUBBECTION  OF  Chbist.  On 
the  great  fact  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  is  grounded 
the  doctrine  of  the  general  resurrection. 
(Bom.  i.  2 ;  Acts  xiii.  B2,  83 ;  1  Cor. 
XV.  8—15.)  The  notion  that  the  iden- 
tical natural  body  of  Christ  did  not 
rise,  but  another  and  spiritual  body,  is 
opposed  to  the  inspired  narrative.  The 
disciples  were  assured,  by  the  testi- 
monv  of  their  senses,  that  the  body 
of  Christ,  after  His  resurrection,  was 
'the  same,  identical  body  of  human 
flesh  and  bones  which  had  been  cruci- 
fied and  laid  in  the  sepulchre.  (Matt, 
xvi.  21 ;  xxvii.  68 ;  xxviii.  6 — ^18 ; 
Mark  xvi.  6—19  ;  Luke  xxiv.  6 — 51 ; 
John  XX.  9—26 ;  Acts  i.  1—11.)  Our 
Lord  Himself  took  special  pains  to 
make  the  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  His  disciples,  that  in  His  crucified 
body  He  was  actually  raised  to  life.  He 
showed  them  His  hands  and  His  feet; 
He  also  **  called  for  food,  and  He  took 
and  did  eat  before  them."  ^uke  xxiv. 
89 — 43;  John  xxiv.  27.)  His  appear- 
ance  in  the  room  to  His  disciples,  '*tha 
doors  being  shut,"  evidently  means 
nothing  more  than  their  eyes  were 
supematurall^  **  holden,"  so  that  they 
did  not  perceive  His  entrance.  (Luke 
xxiv.  16, 81;  John  xx.  14 — 19;  xxi.  4.} 
In  the  same  body  our  Lord  continued 
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forty  days  upon  earth  after  His  resnr- 
rection ;  and,  it  would  appear,  that  His 
body  assumed  its  glorified  form  in  the 
act  of  His  ascension  to  heaven.  (Acts 
i,  9 ;  Phil.  iii.  21.) 

RESURRECTION  ot  the  Body. 
The  doctrine  of  the  general  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  is  aUaded  to  in  Isa. 
xxTi.  19;  Ezek.  Ixrii.  1—14;  Dan.  xii. 
2,  8.  Even  supposing  that  some  of 
these  passages  refer  to  the  restoration 
of  the  Hebrews  from  exile,  ret,  in  this 
figuratire  representation  there  mast 
be  reference  to  the  real  occurrence,  at 
some  future  period,  of  the  thing  from 
which  the  figure  is  borrowed.  In  the 
time  of  Chfist  the  doctrine  of  the  re- 
surrection of  the  dead  was  held  by  the 
great  body  of  the  Jewish  people ;  the 
Soddnces  alone  rejecting  the  anattasisf 
i.e.,  the  resurrection.  (Matt.  xxii.  23 — 
31 ;  Luke  xx.  27—88 ;  Acts  xxiii.  8.) 
Christ  not  only  gave  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  the  sanction  of  His 
authority,  but  also  freed  it  from  many 
erroneous  notions  which  the  Jews  had 
acquired.  (John  v.  25 — ^29;  xi.  23, 24.) 
So,  also,  Paul  speaks  of  a  general  re- 
surrection of  the  dead,  and  refutes 
those  who  denied  or  opposed  it.  (Acts 
XYii.  18,  32 ;  xxiii.  6 ;  xxir.  15  ;  xxy. 
19 ;  xxvi.  8,  23 ;  Rom.  tL  5 ;  PhU.  iii. 
10,  21;  CoL  i.  18;  1  Thess.  iv.  13—17; 
2  Cor.  T.  4;  2  Tim.  iii.  18.)  But 
whether  the  soul,  between  the  death 
and  the  reaurrection  of  the  present 
body,  exists  independent  of  an  ethereal, 
material  enrelope,  we  know  not. 
Thoueh  it  may  be  that  a  union  of  roirit 
with  body  is  the  general  law  of  all 
created  spiritual  lue,  still,  this  view 
gives  no  countenance  to  the  notions  of 
those  who  have  attempted  to  prove, 
from  certain  physiological  opinions 
respecting  the  renewid— every  few 
years— of  the  human  frame  during  Ufe, 
«nd  the  final  transmission  of  its  de- 
composed elements  into  other  forms 
of  being,  that  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  is  impossible.  The  Apostle  aS" 
serts  the  fact,  that  the  "  dead  shall  be 
raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be 
changed;  for  this  corruptible  must 
put  on  incorruption.  and  this  mortal 
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must  put  on  immortality."  (1  Cor. 
XV.  35---63.)  While  this  passage  afilrms 
the  identity  of  the  body  before  and 
after  the  resurrection,  it  by  no  means 
affirms  the  identity  of  the  constituent 
particles  of  which  the  body  is,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  supposed  to  be  made 
up.  The  particles  of  a  man's  body 
may  change  several  times  between  in- 
fancy and  old  age ;  and  yet,  according 
to  our  ideas  of  bodily  identity,  the  man 
has  had  all  the  time  '*the  same  body." 
So,  also,  all  the  particles  may  be 
changed  again  between  the  process  of 
death  and  the  resurrection,  and  the 
body  yet  retain  its  identity.  As  there 
must  also  be  a  uniting  power,  combining 
the  several  parts  into  a  unity,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  identity  of  a  body 
may  be  found  in  the  identity  of  that 
uniting  power,  and  not  in  the  continuous 
presence  of  the  same  particles^  Ques- 
tions, therefore,  of  the  presence  or 
absence  of  certain  particles  which  once 
belonged  to  the  body,  are  altogether 
irrelevant.  The  uniting  power,  which 
is  not  necessarily  vital,  though  it 
ceased  at  death  to  hold  together  the 
visible  constituent  particles  of  the 
bod^,  may  be  dormant  for  a  time,  and 
again  at  the  proper  and  appointed 
time  resume  its  empire  over  matter, 
and  thus  preserve  the  identity  of  the 
body.  The  difference  between  the 
future  body  and  that  which  we  resign 
to  the  grave,  will  be  as  great  as  that 
which  exists  between  the  seed  depo- 
sited in  the  earth  and  the  beautiful 
plant  which  springs  from  it.  That 
Divine  Power  which  hath  formed,  of 
the  same  matter,  "one  star  different 
from  another  in  glory,"  will  give  an 
analogous  difference  to  our  future 
bodies  from  those  of  flesh  and  blood. 
The  future  body  will  be  spiritual,  not 
immaterial,  but  adapted  for  a  spiritual 
mode  of  existence — not  "  earthy,"  but 
aerial,  or  gaseous.  Indeed,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  all  matter  is  capable  of 
assuming  the  gaseous  form ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  nearly  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  our  bodies — the  hvdrogen, 
the  nitrogen,  the  carbon,  the  phos- 
phorous, the  oxygen  of  the  lim^  are 
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the  vengeance  of  hearen  huried  upon 
the  citj  Babylon,  t.e.,  Rome,  the  re- 
presentatiye  of  keathtnum.  The  beast 
rising  from  the  sea,  having  seven  heads 
and  ten  horns,  emblems  of  great  power, 
designates  the  tinpsria/ power  of  Rome, 
i.e.,  Nero  Ccesar,  The  second  beast, 
rising  from  the  land,  with  two  boms 
like  a  lamb,  STmbolises  the  heathen 
priesthood,  armed  with  craftiness  and 
superstition.  Thus  we  have  the  red 
dragon,  i.e.,  satauj  instiffating  the  civil 
and  sacerdotal  powers  of  the  earth  in 
their  malignant  efforts  against  the 
infant  cause  of  Christianity.  But  the 
redeemed  are  safe  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  powerful  enemies. 
When  the  Roman  armv  advanced  upon 
Palestine  in  a.d.  67,  the  great  body  of 
Che  early  Christians,  called  **  the  first 
fruits  unto  God  and  the  Lamb,"  fled 
beyond  the  Jordan  to  Fella;  (llCatt. 
xxiv.  17 ;)  and  their  safety  was  a  sym- 
bol or  pledge  of  the  Divine  protection 
of  Chnstianity  evervwhere.  Through 
mid-heaven  a  herald  angel  flies,  pro- 
claiming that  the  gospel  will  of  a  cer- 
tainty be  preached  to  every  creature. 
Then  follows  a  series  of  symbolic 
actions,  representing  the  fearful  over- 
throw of  Babylon,  t.e.,  the  heathenism 
of  Rome ;  and  of  the  scarlet  beast,  the 
symbol  of  the  bloody  and  persecuting 
power  that  reigns  over  the  nations,  the 
imperial  power  of  Rome,  specifically 
Nero,  the  then  reigning  emperor.  The 
power  of  Jesus  is  now  supreme.  He 
is  proclaimed  "King  of  kings,  and 
Lord  of  lords."  Satan  is  apprenended 
by  a  mighty  angel,  and  shut  up  in 
prison  for  a  thousand  yearn,  t.e.,  his 
power  is  diminished.  He  may  vex  and 
and  annoy  the  church,  but  he  cannot 
hinder  her  onward  march  to  supremacy. 
As  the  consummation  of  the  ncond 
catastrophe,  the  Head  of  the  church  is 
represented  as  pronouncing  the  final 
doom  of  His  enemies;  while  Christian- 
ity revives  and  fiourishes,  and  finally 
triumphs  universally. 

The  epilogue — chapters  xxi.,  xxii. — 

beautifully  depicts  the  flourishing  state 

of  Christanity,  under  the  symbols  of 

"a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth," 
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designating  the  altered  state  of  affairs. 
The  '*  new  Jerusalem,"  i.e.,  the  Chris- 
tian church,  also  called  the  ''Bride,  the 
Lamb's  wife,"  comes  forth  in  all  the 
splendour  of  the  heavenly  world.    Her 
towers,  her  walls,  and  her  palaces  are 
described,  after  the  style  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet,  as  ornamented  with  characters 
relating  to  Christianity.    (Esek.  xL-^ 
xlviii.)  And  now,  in  the  church  of  Ood 
is  consolation,  quiet,  peace,  perpetual 
light ;  and  there  God  reigns  for  ever. 
Thus  Jerusalem  and  Rome,  the  two 
cities  whose  destruction  was  here  seen 
in  the  spirit,  are  the  svmbols  of  Judaism 
and  Heathenism,  the  two  dominant 
religions  of  the  ancient  world,  whose 
downfall  was   predicted.     The  new 
Jerusalem,  which  was  to  take  their 
place,  under  the  representation  of  the 
reign  of  the  blessed,  can  be  no  other 
than  the  supremacy  of  Christianity 
among  men  on  earth.  It  is  no  objection 
to  this  opinion,  that  the  graves  are  first 
opened  and  the  dead  restored  to  life. 
The  resurrection  was  also  employed 
by  the  prophets,  as  a  strong  fixture,  to 
denote  a  total  change  of  affairs,  the 
revival  of  national  and  religions  pros- 
perity.    (Ezek.  xxxvii.  1 — 14;  Isa. 
xxvi.  19.)    And  even  the  day  of  jadg- 
ment  was  also  used  to  denote  the 
execution  of  punishment  upon  those 
who  oppressed  the  people  of  God,  or 
to  express  God's  purpose  of  bringing 
about  anew  epoch  for  His  religion  and 
HU  people.'  (Joel  iii.  1—21 ;  Zepb. 
iU.  8—20.)    This  being  admitted,  the 
predictions  of  the  book  relate  to  events 
with  which  the  first  readers  were  im- 
mediately concerned — the  dissolution 
of  Judaism,  the  abolition  of  Heathen- 
ism, and  theaseendancy  of  the  doctrines 
of  Jesus ;  events  which  the  writer  de- 
clared "must  shortly  come  to  pass." 

REVENUE.  The  revenues  of  the 
Hebrews  kings  were  derived  from  vol- 
untary offerings ;  (1  Sam.  x.  27 ;  xri. 
20  0  irom  dues  in  kind,  and  imposts ; 
(1  Kings  xii.  1 — 19 ;  compare  Keh.  v. 
18 ;  Mai.  i.  8 ;)  from  the  produce  of 
the  royal  fiocks;  (1  Sam.  xUi.  23;  I 
Chron.  xxvii.  29,  81 ;  2  Chron.  xxxil, 
28,  29 ;)  from  the  royal  demesnes ;  (1 
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Sam.  Tiii.  14;  xxii.  7;  1  Cbron.zxTii. 
26,  31  0  from  the  tenth  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  fields  and  yine^ards ; 
(1  Kings  ir.  7;  1  Chron.  xxvii.  25 ;) 
from  the  plunder  of  conquered  nations ; 
(2  Sam.  viii.  2— 18^)  and  the  tribute 
imposed  on  them ;  (1  Kings  iv.  21 ;  1 
Chron,  xxTii.  25,  31 ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  10 ;) 
also  from  Incratire  traffic.  (1  Kings 
X.  11, 14, 15,28,29.) 

BEZEPH  =  a  hot  atone,  or  strong 
place,  A  city  subdued  bj  the  Assy- 
rians ;  (Isa.  xxxTii.  12 ;)  perhaps  Ra- 
eapha,  a  day's  journey  west  of  the 
Euphrates. 

EEZIA=(fe7t9Af.  A  descendant  of 
Asher.    (1  Chron.  yii.  89.) 

REZIN  =  firm,  stable,  or  perhaps 
prince,  1.  The  last  king  of  Damascus. 
He  was  slain  by  the  AsiByrians.  The 
Assyrian  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-  Pileser 
distinctly  mention  the  dereat  of  Bezin 
and  the  destruction  of  Damascus.  (2 
Kings  XT.  37 ;  xvi.  6 — 9 ;  Isa.  yii.  1, 4, 
8;  Tiii.  6;  ix.  11.)  2.  One  of  the 
Nethinim.    (Ezr.  ii.  48  ;  Neh.  yii.  50.) 

BEZON  =  prince.  An  officer  of 
Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  who  re- 
Tolted,  and  fled  to  Damascus,  where 
he  *'  i^igned,"  or  rather  acquired  in" 
fluence  over  Hadad  the  king.  (1  Kings 
xi.  28—25.)  Hezion  is  supposed  to 
be  identic^  with  Bezon  or  his  succes- 
sor.  Vl  Kings  XV.  18.) 

BH£:QinM=a  hreach.  A  city  on 
the  coast  near  the  south-west  extrem- 
ity of  Italy ;  now  called  Rkeggio,  op- 
posite Messina  in  Sicily.  It  is  a  flour- 
ishing commercial  town,  and  the  capital 
of  Ciuabria.    (Acts  xxyiii.  18.) 

BHESA=:a  rent,  breach.  An  an- 
cestor of  Marr.    (Luke  iii.  27.  j 

BHINOCEROS.— See  Unicorn. 

BHODA=rM«.  A  female  servant 
in  the  house  of  Mary  the  mother  of 
John  and  Mark.    (Acts  xii.  15.) 

BHODES^a  rose,  or  perhaps  noise, 
as  of  waves.  An  island  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, lying  eight  miles  off  the 
coast  of  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor.  This 
fertile  island  is  forty  miles  lonj;,  and 
fifteen  broad,  having  a  population  of 
20,000  souls.  Bhodes  was  famous  for 
the  huge  brazen  statue  of  Apollo,  called 
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the  Colossus,  which  stood  astride  the 
moutii  of  the  harbour,  and  was  so  high 
that  ships  passed  in  full  sail  between 
its  legs.  The  statue  was  thrown  down 
by  an  earthquake,  in  the  reiffn  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt, 
after  havingstood  fifty-six  years.  At 
this  island  Paul  touched  on  his  way 
from  Miletus  to  Jerusalem,  f  Acts  xxi. 
1.)  In  the  recent  earthquake  in  the 
island,  scarcely  a  building  escaped  un- 
injured ;  about  300  persons  were  killed, 
and  an  immense  number  wounded. — 
See  DoDANiN. 

BIBAI=:cufi;ersary,  or  he  pleads.  A 
descendant  of  Benjamin.  (2  Sam.  xxiiL 
29 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  810 

BIBA19D.— See  Fhinob. 

BIBLAH==/er^'fy.  A  town  in  the 
northern  borders  of  Palestine,  in  the 
district  of  Hamath.  (Num.  xxxlv.  10, 
11.)  Bibleh  is  stUl  situated  some  thirty 
miles  south  of  Hamath,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Orontes,  t.e.,  the  el-Asv, 
on  the  east  of,  and  ten  mUes  from  Ain 
or  the  Fountain.  It  is  a  poor  small 
village,  with  a  few  low  mounds  con- 
taining ruins  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  a  luxuriant  and  well-watered  plain 
— ^a  noble  camp-ground  for  great  ar- 
mies— having  boundless  space  for 
tents,  and  vast  pastures  for  the  forag- 
ing of  cavalry.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  83 ; 
XXV.  6;  Jer.  xxxix.  5: Iii.  9, 10, 26, 27.) 

BIDDLE.  The  Hebrew  word  Mu- 
dah,  rendered  *' riddle,'*  (Judg.  xiv. 
14,)  signifies  entanahd,  intricate 
speech,  enigma,  a  riddle.  The  Orien- 
tals, as  a  kind  of  amusement,  espe- 
ciallv  at  entertainments,  have  always 
exhibited  a  strong  partiality  for  these 
mental  puzzles ;  and  remarkable  in- 
genuity is  often  displayed  in  their 
solution,  at  the  present  day,  both  in 
Persia  and  Arabia.  (Judg.  xiv. 
12—19;  1  Kings  x.  1;  Prov.  xxx. 
12—19 ;  Isa.  xu.  12  ;  Bev.  xiU.  18.) 

BIQHTEOUSNESS,  The  right- 
eousness of  Qod  is  the  essential  per- 
fection of  His  nature ;  and  is  frequently 
used  to  dengnate  His  holiness,  jus« 
tice,  and  faitnfulness.  (Gton.  xviii. 
25 ;  Dent.  vi.  25  ;  Ps.  xxxt.  1 ;  cxix. 
187,  142  ;  Isa.  xiv.  28 ;   xlvi.  18 :   IL 
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ROD.  This  word  u  tued  for  a 
wand  or  walking  itaff ;  at  the  rod  of 
Motei,  sometimes  called  *<  the  rod  of 
God ;"  (Ex,  iT.  2,  4,  20 ;  TiL  9—20 ; 
TiiL  5,  17;  ix.  23;  x.  13;)  Aaron's 
rod.  which  miracolonslr  blossomed 
and  brought  forth  almonds ;  (Nam.  iv. 
7,  9 ;  xvii,  8,  10 ;  Heb.  ix.  4 ;)  Jona- 
than's rod ;  (1  Sam.  xir.  27 ;)  also  the 
shepherd's  staff,  the  sjrmbol  of  the 
shepherd's  care.  (Lev.  xxviL  82  ; 
Ezek.  XX.  87 ;  Mic.  rit.  14.)  The  term 
'*  rod,"  as  a  shoot  of  a  tree,  designates 
l/hrist  as  a  descendant  of  Jesse ;  (Isa. 
xi.  1 ;)  also  nsed  of  the  tribes  of  Israel 
■a  springing  from  one  root.  (Ps. 
Ixxiy.  2 ;  Jer.  x.  16.)  It  is  nsed  as  the 
qrmbol  of  authority ;  (Ps.  ii.  9 ;  cxx. 
2 ;  cxxY.  3 ;  Jer.  xmiL  17 ;  Ezek.  xix. 
11 ;  Rer.  ii.  27 ;)  of  that  which  supports 
and  strengthens ;  (Ps.  xxiii.  4 ;  Isa.  iii. 
1 ;  Ezek.  xxix.  C ;)  and  of  the  afflictions 
with  which  God  disciplines  His  people. 
(Job.  ix.  84 ;  Heb.  xii.  6,  7.) 

RODANIM.— See  Dodahdc. 

ROE.  The  Hebrew  word  tzebi, 
rendered  "roe,"  seems  to  refer  to 
the  whole  genus  of  the  roe,  antelope 
and  gazelle.  (2  Sam.  ii.  18 ;  1  Chron. 
xii.  8 :  Sol.  Song,  iL  7;  iii.  6.)  Gazelles — 
Oixzeila  ^ro^tca  — were  abundant  in 
Palestine:  (2  Sam.  i.  19;)  thej  are 
rerj  timid;  (Isa.  xiii.  14 ;)  and  fleet;  (2 
Sam.  ii.  18 ;  1  Chron.  xii.  8 ;  Prov. 
Ti.  5 ;  Sol.  Song,  ii.  9 ;)  and  their  flesh 
was,  and  is  stlU  regarded  as  a  delicacy. 
(Pent.xiL  15,22;  xIt.  5;xy.  22;  1 
Kings  iy.  23.) 

ROGEL.-rSee  Enbooel. 

ROG£LIM=/u2fer'sD/ac0.  A  town 
in  GUead.    (2  Sam.  niVi.  27 ;  xix.  81.) 

ROHGAu=oii<cf^,  clamour.  A  de- 
scendant  of  Asher.  (l  Chron.  vii.  84.) 

ROLL.--743ee  Book. 

R0MAMTI£ZER=/  have  exalted 
his  heUt.  A  son  of  Heman.  (1  Chron. 
XXT.  4, 81.) 

ROMANS,  EPISTLE  TO.  This 
Epistle  was  written  in  Greek,  bj  Paul, 
at  Corinth,  near  the  close  ,of  ▲.!>.  57, 
or,  as  Alford  supposes,  at  the  beginning 
of  68.  (Rom.  XT.  25,  26 ;  xfi.  12,  22 ; 
Acts  XX.  8.)  It  is  attested  as  the  work 
of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  by  Iren- 
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SBUS,  TheoDhHus  of  Antioch,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  TertulUan,  and  Origen. 
From  this  Epistle  we  learn  that  Chris- 
tianity was  early  introduced  to  the 
imperial  city ;  (Rom.  i.  8  ;  xtL  19 ; 
Phil.  iy.  22;)  yet  we  hare  no  eyi* 
thi 


dence  that  the  Roman  church 
founded  by  an  Apostle.  Had  Peter 
eyer  yisited  Rome,  eyen  so  late  as 
A.  D.  57  or  58,  surely  Paul  would  havn 
adyerted  to  him  and  his  labours  in 
the  course  of  this  Epistle.  As  many 
Jews  resided  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
empire,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
flourishing  church  m  that  city  was 

Slanted  by  the  "strangere  of  Borne, 
ows  and  proselytes,"  who  were  coa« 
yerted  at  Jerusalem  on  the  notable 
day  of  Penticost.    (Acts  ii.  10.)    Nor 
is  it  unlikely  that   those  may  haye 
been  aided  oy  some  of  the  Jewish 
Christians    "scattered    abroad"    by 
the  persecution  after  Stephen's  death. 
(Acts  yiii.  1,  4 ;    xi.  19;)    Aquila  and 
PrisciUa,  Andronicns  and  Jnnia,  with 
others,  with  whom  the  Apostle  seems 
to  haye  been  acauainted,  are  specially 
mentioned  as  sharins  in  the  labour 
of  establishing  the  infant  cause  in  the 
imperial  city.     (Acts  xyiii.  2  ;  xri. 
8—16.)    When  this  Epistle  was  writ- 
ten, the  apparently  numerous  church 
consisted  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
who  had  embraced  the  new  religion. 
Unhappily,  some  of  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians were  attached  to  the  Mosaic  in- 
stitutes— ^were  prone  to  feel  indignant 
at  the  goyemment  of  the  heathen  ma- 
gistrates oyer  them*-and  were  nnwil- 
ling  to  belieye  that  the  Gentiles  could 
be  admitted  to  equal  priyileses  with 
them  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 
especially   without   becoming  prose- 
lytes to  the  Jewish  religion.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  Gentiles  disregarded 
the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  especially 
about  circumcision,    and  meats  and 
drinks,    and   holidays.      While    the 
Apostle  adyocates  equal  rights  and 
ptirileges,  both  for  Jews  and  Ckn- 
tiles,  he  shows  that  all  mankind  were 
equally  "under  sin,"  and  liable  to  the 
wrath  of  God ;  that  the  deeds  of  the 
law  were  wholly  incompetent  to  pro* 


care  joitification ;  uid  that  faith  in 
Jeans  Cbriit,  ihe  onivemi  RedeemST, 
.  was  the  on/y  meAU  of  ohUuning  the 
eternal  aalraliot),  irhtch  wu  d'— 
offered  by  the  mercy  o(  God  ali_. 
Id  Jews  and  Gentiles,  irilboUt  auj 
preference  or  exception  whatever. 


Areli  af  Tilu. 
HOME  =  itrengili,  i.e.,  a  strong 
iilAce,  foitress.  The  capital  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  onca  the  metro- 
polis of  the  woild,  ia  sitaated  on  the 
river  Tiber,  about  fifteen  milea  from  its 
month.    The  earlieat  aettlera  in  Italy 

g>pear  to  have  been  the  Etnucaru  or 
tmriana,  probably  a  tribe  from  Tar- 
■hiib,  many  centoriea  previous  to  the 
riae  of  the  Komao  power.  The  Etros- 
cans,  who  have  left  tracea  of  civiliza- 
tion iafetior  in  giandear  perhaps  to  the 
monnmenla  of  Egypt,  in  beanty  to 
thoae  of  Greece,  finally  tell  before  the 
power  of  the  Romans.  Romulng,  who 
II  aaid  to  have  foanded  Rome  753  b.c., 
was  probably  an  Etmscan  tucumo  or 
chief,  who,  with  a  horde  collected  from 
the  oeighhonriDg  tribes,  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  fntnre  imperial  city,  in  a 
fortreaa  on  Mount  Palatine,  which  was 
afterwards  extended  over  the  seven 
hills.  The  second  Icing,  Nnma  Fam- 
pilin),  i*  aaid  to  have  founded  the  reti- 
giona  iystem  □{  the  Romans.  The  ad- 
vancing power  of  the  Romans  gradually 
overwhelmed  the  Albau,  the  Sabinea, 
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the  Etnucans,  the  Latini;  and  fiaallj, 
the  snbjngation  of  the  Tarentioea  and 
Someites  made  Rome  the  miitreai  of 
Italy.  The  growth  of  the  Roman 
power,  which  w«a  deatined  to  bring 
the  nations  beneath  ita  iron  mle,  was 
for  some  time  very  slow.  Bnt  when 
Carthage  waa  crushed,  b.c.  146,  the 
Roman  arms  epread  over  the  earth 
like  a  whirlwind ;  and  in  little  more 
than  a  century  they  erected  upon  the 
overthrow  of  earlier  Ibrooei  —  the 
widely  extended  Roman  empire — the 
unbending  tyranny  the  worid  bad 


yet  Si 


as  not  till  timet  posterior 


Testament  that  the  Romana  c 

contact  with  the  Jews.  The  first  alii* 
ance  between  the  Jews  and  Romans 
was  made  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  b.o. 
l&i.  This  waa  renewed  by  his  brother 
Jonathan,  b.c.  144.  (I  Mace.  viii.  1, 
etc.)  After  thia  time  the  Ronuna  had 
enough  to  do  with  the  Jews,  not  only 
nnder  the  Heroda,  but  also  when 
Jndea  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
Roman  province,  nntil  at  laiit  they 
weredriven  utterly  to  exterminate  them 
from  the  country,  nnder  Hadrian,  ±.d. 
135.  (Luke  xiUi.  88  ;  John  xi.  48 ; 
-'--  20  ;  Acts  ii.  10  ;  xvi.  21.  87,  88  ; 
i.  2 ;  six.  21 ;  Bom.  i.  T,  IB ;  2 
Tim.  i.  17.) 

Ib  the  Angastan  age,  while  Rome 
was  mistress  of  the  world,  litet'atare 
andartmadegreatprogresa.  The  boaat 
of  Augustas  is  well  known,  "that  he 
found  the  city  of  brick  and  left  it  of 
marble."  The  population  of  the  city 
then  baa  been  eatimaied  at  one  milliOD 
YO  hundred  thonaand,  one  half  of 
bichprobablyconsistedof  aUvcs.  Bat 
the  succeeding  emperors  were  mostly 
diatingniibed  for  their  cmeltiea  and 
licentioDsne^B,  nntil  Constuntine  em- 
braced Christianity  and  made  it  the 
"igion  of  hia  empire,  Ue  made  Con- 
ntinople  the  Roman  capital  t  ji,  830, 
1  thus  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  (he 
power  and  influence  of  old  Rome.  The 
ancient  empire  was  finallj  overthrown 
by  Odoacer,  king  of  the  Heruii,  who 
aasnmed  the  title  of  king  of  Italy,  a.D. 
476,  neatly  1280  yean  after  the  loon- 
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dation  of  Rome.  Since  then,  Borne, 
■fur  minr  changt*.  kmg  ootiliAaed  to 
ba  odI;  the  metropolis  of  the  Sutea 
of  this  Choieh,  and  the  centre  of  the 
Bomisb  commiuutT. 

Boiiie  13  now  celebrated  not  only  for 
ita  0*11  apleudoiir,  bat  for  the  magoifi- 
■  1  of  ilB 


phal  &nh, 
ed  to 

rata  ttia  conqnest 
and  overlhiDw 
of  JemMlem,  bj 
Titoa,  ».D.,  TO. 
It  eihibila  the 
Bomui  Soldier* 
in  the  hoar  of 
triumph ,  beanng 
the  EpoOg  of  (he 
temple ;  and  }1eldi  many  valuable  illoB- 


The  RoDUUi  Go^erameDt,  composed 
of  the  Pope  and  the  cardinals,  ia  fact 
S  gOTemment  of  aliens — by  birth  of  all 
nations,  aod  b;  edacation  and  atpira- 
tioni  of  none — haa  no*  happily  come 
to  an  end.  At  the  fall  of  the  Pope's 
goTemment,in  18T0,BomairaaaDneied 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italj.  The  citj  then 
hadaae,02SinhabHanU;  in  1B71,  the 
number  vaa  U4,18i.  Of  the  popula- 
tion, theie  are  tnanT  cardinaU,  biihope, 
prieils,  monks,  and  nnna,  of  dif&ient 
eougregationa  or  ordeiB.  There  are 
seTeral  eollegea  of  difi^ent  oation- 
alitiei;  and  mnch  of  the  ground  ia 
ocBupied  by  conTenla  and  monaateriea. 
The  great  mass  of  thej)opalation,  as  in 
all  Etomiah  countries,  is  indesuribablj 
poor  and  miserable,  and  tha  state  of 
morala  ia  deplorably  loir. 

Since  Bome  b«a  been  made  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the 
people  hare  acquired  a  larger  amannt 
of  freedom.  Sereral  Protestant  plaeaa 
of  worship  have  been  erected;  and  the 
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work  of  eirangdization  ia  carded  on 
with  earoeatceaa.   The  Church  of  Bug. 

Chnreh,  lUTa  chnrchea  for  the  ate  of 
En^h  apeakingTiaiton  and  i^JeirtB. 
The  Engbah  Uetbodista,  the  Amerinui 
Methodiat  Episcopal  Church,  and  tha 
Baptiata,  have  Miasiona.  The  Walden- 
sians  bare  bought  a  palace,  in  which 
thef  worship,  at  a  cost  of  la.OOOt.  The 
Free  Choreh  of  Italy  has  scTcnl  sta- 
tions. An  American  Union  Church 
workiamon^  tlie  Italian  soldiera;  and 
a  Young  Hen's  Christian  Aaaociation 
has  been  started  by  it.  Horeorer,  the 
Scriptoiea  are  now  printed  and  told  in 
Borne,  and  eirculated  through  aH  parts 
of  the  Italian  kingdom, 

As  the  F^Mcy  is  an  inatitadon  of 
gorenimeDt,tempcnl  and  aptrittu^  tha 
end  of  the  gorenuneat  wim  not  lo  much 
the  wel&re  of  the  Bomaai,  a*  fix  the 
Buprenun  of  the  cbnrdL  Hence  the 
zeal,  by  which  the  eeeleaiatliwl  policy  of 
the  Papacy  is  ererywheie  animated, 
seems  to  be  rathtTforthe  interests  ofa 
potent  syitam,  than  for  the  pure  nncom- 
promisingbTe  of  the  truth.  TheRomifh 
religion  is  an  eitraoidinary  mixture  of 
Boman  polytheism  and  Christianity. 
The  conlradictions  and  abcurditjes  to 
which  relio  worship  leada,Bhow  that  eien 
the  chair  of  Peter  scarcely  escapee  from 
baptised  paganism.  It  is  said  Uiat  on 
tha  18th  of  January,  10B8,  while  the 
identical  chair  nsed  by  Peter  was  bsiog 
cleaned,  in  ordec  to  be  Eft  up  in  some 
conspicuous  plaoe  in  the  Vatican,  there 
unluckily  appeared  carred  upon  it  the 
twelve  labours  of  Hercules, — the  eii- 
denoe  of  its  pagan  origin.  Another 
chair,  in  St.  Peter's  cbuich,  in  which  it 
ia  affirmed  that  the  Apoatle  exercised 
his  office,  ia  said  to  haTe  been  examined 
by  the  profane  French  soldiers,  in  the 
time  of  the  first  Napoleon,  when  thej 
hod  possession  of  Borne,  who  copied 
the  Arabic  inscription: — "  There  ia  bat 
one  Ood,  and  Muhanuned  ia  TTi*  pi^ 
phet."  'Thii  chwr was  probablyamong 
the  epoila  brought  from  the  Baat  by 
the  Cras«der8,~irSea  Itut. 

BOOR— See  House. 

BOOH.— See  Bsbobotb. 
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BOOT.  That  part  of  the  pUiit 
vhich  extends  into  the  earth.  (Matt. 
xiii.6,21.)  The  Hebrew  word  sAoresA, 
Le.,  *'root,"  also  signifies  a  akoot, 
tpnmiy  *<8pront  of  Jesse;"  (Isa.  xi. 
10;)  **a  shoot  out  of  a  drj  soil;*' 
(Isa.  liii.  2;  compare  Rev.  v.  6; 
xxiL  16 ;)  and  is  nsed  metaphoricallj 
of  the  Messiah,  who  should  proceed 
from  the  ancient  and  decayed  familv 
of  Jesse.  So  also,  the  term  ^  root'' 
designates  Hezekiah,  a  descendant  of 
king  Usziah ;  (Isa.  xir.  29 ;  2  Chron. 
xxvi.  6,  7 ;)  and  is  also  nsed  for  the 
power  of  the  Philistines.  (Isa.  xiv.  80.) 

BOSE.  The  Hebrew  word  hhabazze- 
Uthj rendered  "rose,"  (Isa. xxxv.  1 ;  Sol. 
Song  ii.  1,)  properly  designates  a  flower, 
growing  in  meaaows  and  pastures, 
in  the  Apocryphal  books  the  Qrcek 
word  rhodon,  i.e.,  *'  a  rose,"  frequently 
occurs.  (Eccles.  xxir.  14;  xxxix. 
18 ;  1. 8 ;  Wisd.  ii.  8.)  White  and  pink 
roses  are  abundant  in  some  parts  of 
Palestine.  It  maybe  that  the  references 
are  to  the  oleander,  whose  large  bunches 
of  roseate  coloured  flowers  adorn 
he  banks  of  the  rivulets  in  Syria. 

BOSH  sshead,  eummit,  1.  The  original 
word  rosh,  rendered  "  prince/'  (Ezekl 
xxxYiii.  2.  8 ;  xxxix.  1,)  ought  to  be 
read  Bosh :— **  Magos  the  prince  of 
Bosh,  Meshech,  and  TnbaL"  Bosh  is 
the  name  of  a  northern  tribe,  so  called 
from  the  neighbourhood  to  the  Rha  or 
Volga ;  probably  the  Russ  or  Bussians, 
along  with  Meshech  and  Tubal.  2.  A 
son  of  Benjamin.    (Qen.  xlyi.  21.) 

BOSIN.— See  Balv. 

BUBY.  The  Hebrew  word/xfttntm, 
rendered  "  rubies,"  probably  designates 
red  corals.  (ProT.  iii.  15;  viii.  11; 
XX.  15;  xxxi.  10;  Job  xxyiiL  18; 
Lam.  It.  7.)  And  the  word  kadcod, 
rendered  "agate,"  (Isa.  Uy.  12;  Ezek. 
xxyii.  18,  margin  "  chrysoprase,"^  is 
now  tmderstood  to  designate  the  Orien- 
tal rubjf,  a  valuable  gem  of  a  Tirid  red 
colour.  The  word  odem,  rendered" 
"  sardius,"  is  in  the  margin  rendered 
•*ruby.*    (Ex.  xxxix.  10.) 

BlJDIMENTa— See  Elbiorts. 

BU£.  This  shrubby  plant,  the 
common  Rula  oraveoUni,  which  is 
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common  in  Palestine,  was  one  of  the 
ffiirden  plants  of  which  the  hypocritical 
Pharisees  used  to  pay  tithe,  though 
uncommandad.  The  strong  scented 
and  bitter  leaves  of  this  plant  were 
used  as  medicine,  and  also  as  a  spice 
for  meat.  In  Luke  xi.  42,  it  is  men- 
tioned instead  of  *<  dill"  in  the  parallel 
passage.    (Matt,  xxiii.  28,  margin.) 

BuFUS=re(f.  A  son  of  Simon  the 
Cyrenian,  TMark  xv.  21,)  whom  Paul 
salutes  in  tne  remarkable  words,  "  Sa- 
lute Bufus  chosen  in  the  Lord,  and  his 
mother  and  mine."    (Bom.  xvi.  18.) 

BUHAMAH  =  compassionated,  A 
symbolical^^e  given  to  the  house  of 
Israel.    (Hos.  ii.  1.) 

BULER— See  Prikce. 

BJjyLAR=:eUvated,  This  place  is 
generally  identified  with  **Arumah." 
But  Van  de  Velde  supposes  that  Tel 
Rumah,  about  six  miles  to  the  north 
of  Nazareth  is  the  site  of  "Bumah." 
He  also  identifies  the  ruin  el-Armah^ 
on  the  brow  of  a  mountain  opposite 
the  vale  of  Shechem,  with  "  Arumah." 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  86 ;  Judg.  ix.  41.)— 
See  AsuMAR. 

BUSH.  The  Hebrew  word  agmon 
denotes  a  reed  or  rush,  growing  in  the 
marshes,  of  which  there  are  several 
species.  The  term  is  variouslr  ren- 
dered "hook;"  (Job  xU.  2;)  "cafdron;" 
(Job  xli.  20 ;)  «  rush ;"  (Isa.  ix.  14 ; 
xix.  16  ;)  "  bulrush ;"  (Ibsl,  Iviii.  5 ;) 
and  «  reeds."  (Jer.  Ii.  ^.)  The  rush 
belongs  to  the  family  of  c^peracea  or 
reed-grasses,  but  the  reed  to  the  family 
of  orqmt'n<g.-"See  Flag. 

BUTH  sz female  friend,  companion. 
A  Moabitess  who  married  into 'a  He- 
brew famih*  which  had  emigrated  into 
the  l^d  of  Moab  during  the  famine. 
(Judg.  Ti.  8 — 6.)  On  the  death  of 
Elimelech  and  his  two  sons,  Buth,  who 
was  now  a  widow,  and  had  doubtless 
become  a  proselyte  to  Judaism,  resolved 
to  accompany  her  widowed  mother-in- 
law  to  Bethlehem  in  Jndea.  The 
young  widow  was  soon  married  to 
Boas,  her  wealthy  kinsman,  by  whom 
she  became  the  ancestress  of  king 
David.  Though  Buth  was  a  Gentile 
woman,  that  was  no  objection  to  her 
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position  as  an  ancestress  of  the  Messiah. 
(Rath  i.  l*-22;  iL  1;  iv.  10—22; 
Matt.  I,  5,  6.) 

RUTH,  Book  or.  This  book  appears 
as  the  work  of  an  unknown  autnor  of 
the  time  of  Darid,  or  soon  after ;  it 
was  eyidentlpr  taken  from  more  ancient 
records,  as  its  history  belongs  to  the 
period  of  the  Jadges.  (Ruth.  i.  1.) 
The  object  of  the  writer  was  to  trace 
the  ffenealogy  of  Darid  to  a  ionrce 
which  is  hononrable;  at  the  same  time, 
he  does  not  flatter  the  royal  family, 
bat  candidly  relates  its  descent  from  a 
Moabitish  mother,  who  had  been  re- 
duced to  extreme  poTer||^  The  sim- 
plicity, integrity,  and  kina  feelings  of 
the  principal  persons  exhibitea  are 
altogether  remarkable;  and  the  narra- 
tive shows  that  David  had  at  least  some 
ancestors  who  were  nature's  noblemen. 
(1  Chron.  ii.  11, 12.) 

RTE.  The  Hebrew  cuB$emethf  ren- 
dered "  rye,"  (Ex.  ix.  82 ;  Isa.  xxviii. 
25,  margin  fpe/«,j  and  <* fitches,"  (Ezek. 
iv.  9,  margin  rte.)  designates  a  species 
of  grain,  the  Iriticum  tpelta  of  Lin- 
naeus, the  modem  tptU,  The  Hebrews 
appear  to  have  occasionally  used  the 
meal  of  this  grain  for   breads— See 
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SABACHTHANL— See  Eli,  Eli, 

LaHA  SABACaTHAKI. 

SABAOTH.— SeeHosTOFHsAVBir. 

SABBATH.  The  Hebrew  word 
Sabbath  properly  signifies  acessatioiif 
restf  a  return  from  labour,  hence  day 
of  rest,  or  restitution ;  and  it  was  used 
by  the  Hebrews  as  the  designation  of 
*'  the  seventh  day,"  the  day  of  retvtm 
from  toil  to  repose.  The  most  ancient 
Record  says:  "And  on  the  seventh 
day  God  had  ended  His  work  which 
He  had  made ;  and  He  rested  on  the 
seventh  day  from  all  His  work  which 
He  had  made.  And  God  blessed  the 
seventh  day  and  sanctified — separated 
—it :  because  that  in  it  He  had  rested 
from  all  His  work  which  God  had 
created  and  made."  (Gen.  U,  2,  3.) 
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Here  the  term  ■'rest,"  as  spoken  of  (jod, 
is  not  opposed  to  weariness,  but  to 
action ;  it  is  merely  a  cessation  from 
labour.  On  this  day  the  yrofk  of  creation 
being  finished,  the  Most  High  entered 
into  His  rest— His  Sabbath— which  still 
continues,  and  in  which  He  is  now,  by 
the  elevatory  process  of  Rbdbxptioh, 
educating  mankind  for  the  glories  of 
the  future,  and  for  partnership  with 
Hiiftself  in  His  ever-enduring  rest  in 
heaven.  (Heb.  iv.  9, 10;  Ler.xiv.  18.) 
Then  was  the  Sabbath  day  ap- 
pointed by  God  Himself.  He  blessed 
and  sanctified  it  for  man,  not  onlv  as 
the  appointed  time  for  cessation  from 
labour,  but  for  the  enjoyment  of  special 
blessings  arising  from  the  devout  con- 
templation  of  the  Divine  perfections, 
as  manifested  in  the  Creator's  works— 
a  happy  symbol  of  that  perpetual 
"Sabbath  which  remaineth  to  the 
people  of  God. 

This  primeval  institution  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  an  arbitrary  enactment^ 
but  as  an  appointment  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  what  are  called  the  laws  of 
nature ;  and  is  found  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  man, 
and  the  labouring  animals.  Physio- 
logical considerations  show  that,  beside 
the  alternation  of  day  and  night,  the 
human  constitution  requires  the  repose 
of  one  day  in  seven  in  order  to  restore 
the  eqnilibrhim ;  and  that  it  is  as  es- 
sential to  our  intellectual  and  physical, 
as  to  our  moral  and  spiritual  nature. 
Hence  "the  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man— for  the  benefit  of  the  race — and 
not  man  for  the  Sabbath."  (Mark  ii. 
27.)  Traces  of  the  original  appoint- 
ment of  the  Sabbath  have  been  found 
in  the  sacredness  of  the  number  seven, 
so  frequently  used  by  the  Hebrews  as 
the  symbol  of  perfection  and  complete^ 
ness,  and  also  in  the  permanent  division 
of  time  into  weeks  or  periods  of  seven 
days,  which  has  prevailed  among  most 
nations,  from  the  shores  of  Europe  to 
the  plains  of  Hindustan. 

Though  the  creation  Sabbath  was 
the  seventh  day  in  the  order  of  the 
inspired  Record,  yet,  in  point  of  fact, 
it  was  ihejirst  day  of  man's  first  week 
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— 'the^rat  erening  and  morning  which 
he  oyer  saw;  hence  he  most  have 
commenced  ue  computation  of  his 
time  with  the  Sabbath,  which  was 
really  to  him  thejirst  day  of  the  week, 
as  it  was  the^rs^  complete  day  of  his 
existence.  The  serenth  day,  then, 
being  the  Jirst  day  of  Adam's  life,  was 
consecrated  by  the  yraj  of  Jirst  fruits 
to  God,  and  was  held  as  the  sacred 
day  by  the  patriarchs  until  the  return 
of  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt.  The 
earliest  recorded  instance  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  sacrifice  is  connected  with 
the  obserrance  of  this  day:  '*at  the 
end  of  days,"  t.«.,  at  the  termination 
of  the  week — not  on  the  last,  hot  the 
first  day— Gain  and  Abel  brought  each 
their  offerings  to  the  Lord.  C(>en.  iv. 
3,  4.)  So  also,  in  Gen.  viii.  8—12,  it 
is  stated  that  Noah  sent  forth  the  dove 
three  successire  times  from  the  ark, 
and  waited  seven  days  between  each, 
eyidently  in  deference  to  Uie  Sabbath 
day.  This  day,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  identiccU  with  our  Lord's  day, 
was  not  totally  neglected  by  the  He- 
brews while  in  Egypt,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  the  universal  Sabbath  of  the  early 
nations,  and  by  idolaters  was  devoted 
to  the  worship  of  the  sun,  hence  called 
Sunday, 

But  though  the  most  ancient  Sabbath, 
the  sacred  day  of  the  partriarcha,  was 
ihejirsi  day  of  the  week,  it  appears  that 
the  weekly  Sabbath  of  the  Hebrews  was 
altered,  as  weU  as  the  commencement  of 
their  year,  at  their  exodus  from  Egypt. 
(Ex.  xii.  2.)  In  commemoration  of 
their  deliverance  the  month  Abib  or 
Nisan=  April  was  made  the^raf  month 
of  the  year,  and  to  this  the  Mosaic 
chronology  is  conformed.  Already  had 
many  of  the  Hebrews  assembled  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  first  month,  on 
the  morrow  after  the  Passover,  wait- 
ing the  return  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
from  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  with  per- 
mission to  depart.  As  there  must 
have  been  an  interval  of  severid  hours 
ere  their  leaders  returned,  during 
which  the  people  acquired  the  wealth 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  **all  the  hosts" 
prepared  for  the  march,  it  must  have 
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been  near  the  close  of  the  day  when 
they  broke  up  from  their  renoezvous. 
Hence  it  would  appear  that  it  was 
not  till  the  same  evening,  after  sun- 
set, which,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
reckoning,  commenced  the  sisteentl) 
day  of  Nisan,  that  the  Hebrews  were 
fairly  on  their  journey  out  of  Egypt. 
This  day,  then,  apparently  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week,  i.e.,  Saturday,  was, 
by  Divine  appointment,  constituted 
the  Sabbath  of  the  Hebrews,  in  order 
to  perpetuate  their  deliverance  from 
E^ptian  slavery.  (Ex.  xii.  33 — 51; 
xiii.  3,  4  ;  xxxiv.  18 ;  Deut.  xvL  1 — 3.) 
Indeed,  in  Deut.  v.  15,  Moses  does  not 
enforce  the  iiiervance  of  this  day,  as 
in  Ex.  XX.  11' hy  the  consideration  of 
God's  resting  on  the  seventh  day, 
which  was  the  sabbath  of  the  patri- 
archs; but  binds  it  upon  them  by 
saying — "Remsmber  that  thou  wast 
a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
that  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee 
out  thence  through  a  mighty  hand 
and  by  a  stretched  out  arm :  therefore 
the  Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee  to 
keep  the  Sabbath-day."  And,  as  the 
Hebrews  were  about  to  be  constituted 
the  depositaries  of  Divine  truth — the 
conservators  of  a  holy  worship — until . 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  it  .was 
necessary  that  they  should  have  not 
only  a  different  ritual,  but  a  different 
weekly  Sabbath  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, lest  they  should  be  carried 
away  by  idolatry,  or  in  any  way  be- 
come mingled  with  surrounding  na- 
tions. Thu  Sabbath,  which  was  to  be 
observed  by  the  Hebrews  in  all  their 
generatfons,  is  also  calculated  from 
the  first  day  in  which  the  manna  fell : 
on  the  sixth  day  there  fell  a  double 
quantity  of  manna,  and  the  people 
gathered  twice  as  much  as  ^on  other 
days ;  thus  anticipating  the  Sabbath, 
and  preparing  for  it.  (Ex.  xvi.  22— 
30.)  And -afterwards,  when  the  He- 
brews arrived  at  Mount  Sinai,  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath  was  most  distinct- 
ly and  fully  laid  down  in  the  decalogue, 
in  language  which  recognises  the  exist- 
ence of  a  primitive  Sabbath.  It  begins 
with  the  word  **Bbmbmbbr,"  and  con- 
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dades  with  an  allorion  to  the  inttita- 
tion  at  the  creation,— showing,  that 
though  the  peculiar  Sahbath  of  the 
Hebrews,  like  other  institntions  con- 
nected with  their  dispensation,  was 
merely  introduced  until  *'the  fulness 
of  time,"  yet  the  principle  was  die 
same  in  each  case,  that  one  day  in 
seven  should  be  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  €k>d.    (Ex.  xx.  8--11.) 

The  Christian  Sabbath,  called  the 
«*Lord's  day,"  and  the  *' first  day  of  the 
week,"  is  evidently  a  different  davfrom 
the  Hebrew  seventh  day  Sabbath,  but 
identical  with  the  primitive  Sabbath 
instituted  at  the  creation.  Though  we 
have  no  record  statAg  that  either 
Christ  or  His  apostles  changed  the  Sab- 
bath from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  yet  we  have  every  requisite 
evidence  that  this  change  was  accom- 
plished in  the  apostolic  age,  by  the 
**  vanishing  away"  of  the  Hebrew  polity 
and  the  establishment  of  Christianity. 
Christ  honoured  the  "first  day  of  tne 
week"  by  rising  from  the  dead ;  (Matt, 
xxviii.  1 — 10;)  and,  whenever  the  day 
of  the  week  is  specified,  it  is  invariably 
the  "first  day,''  that  He  appeared  to 
His  disciples;  (John  xx.  19 — ^29;)  and 
also  by  sending  the  Holy  Spirit.  (Acts 
ii.  1— Ht.)  On  this  da^  all  Christians 
met  for  public  worship;  and  to  keep 
holy  the  day  on  which  the  Saviour  rose 
from  the  dead,  was  to  acknowledge 
Him  as  Lord  and  Christ.  (Acts  xx. 
7;  1  Cor.  xvi.  2;  Rev.  i.  10.)  The 
resurrection  of  Christ  on  this  day  was 
svmbolized  in  the  Hebrew  ritual  by 
the  offering  of  the  "sheaf  of  first  fruits" 
on  the  sixteenth  day  of  Nisan,  the  third 
day  after  the  Passover:  **He  was  the 
first  fruits  of  them  that  slept."  (Lev. 
xxiii.  10, 11;  1  Cor.  xv.  20;  Acts  xxvi. 
28.)  It  is  true  that  Christ,  while  under 
the  law,  religiously  obeyed  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  fourth  commandment, 
thouph  far  from  conforming  to  the 
requirements  of  Pharisaical  austerity. 
And  while  the  Jewish  polity  subsisted, 
the  nelitical  law  of  the  Mosaic  Sabbath 
would  still  be  in  force  in  Judea ;  hence, 
neither  our  Lord  nor  His  Apostles  ever 
claimed  the  exercise  of  any  authority 
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to  change  the  day,  inasmuch  as  that 
would  have  been  a  direct  interference 
with  the  political  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  with  the  province  of  the 
magistrate.    An  obvious  reason  pre- 
sents itself  why  the  Mosaic  Sabbath 
was  not  abrogated  nor  the  Lord's  day 
instituted  by  an  express  command,** 
the  Jewish  eoonom^  had  now  served 
its  purpose ;  Christianity,  the  spiritual 
principle  in  that  dispensation  was  now 
evolved ;  and,  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
old  nationality,  the  Jewish  ritual  and 
its  sacred  days  were  for  ever  abrogated, 
while  the  Sabbath  naturally  reverted 
to  the  primitive  Sunday,  or  creation 
Sabbath.    And  it  is  somewhat  remark- 
able, that  in  all  the  missionary  labours 
of  the  Apostles  in  the  different  regions 
of  the  empire,  we  never  read  of  them 
authoritatively  instituting  the  Lord's 
day  to  be  observed  as  the  Sabbath; 
simplv  because  that  day  being  the  first 
day  01  the  week — ^the  same  as  Uie  primi- 
tive Sabbath — was  already  instituted, 
having  been  held  as  the  sacred  day  by 
the  Qentile  nations  from  the  remotest 
times.  Hence  we  see,  that  the  Apostles 
had  not  the  serious  difSculty  to  en- 
counter of  instituting  a  Sabbath  on  a 
different  day  to  that  which  was  genera 
ally  observed  as  sacred.    In  several  of 
those   regions   where   the    primitive 
Sabbath  was  still  obserred,  though 
consecrated  to  idolatrous  worship,  the 
Jews,  both  before  and  after  the  extinc- 
tion  of  their  own  nationality,  had 
synagogues  where  the  law  and  the 
prophets  were  read  on  the  Mosaic 
Sabbath.    And,  indeed,  in  some  of  the 
Oriental  churches,  where  the  Jewish 
element   was  predominant,  religious 
services  were  long  held  both  on  the 
seventh  and  on  tne  first  day  of  the 
week;  but  as  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  day,  for  the  commemoration  of 
the  birth-dav  of  a  better  creation  by 
the  redemption  of  the  world,  became 
the  badge  and  test  of  a  Christian  pro- 
fession, the  observance  of  the  seventh 
day  gradually  fell  into  disnetnde* 

Thoush,  as  we  have  seen,  the  reason 
of  the  change  of  the  Sabbath  from  the 
first  day  of  the  week  to  the  seventh,  waa 
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in  the  establishment  of  the  Mosaic  eco- 
nomj ;  and,  with  the  expiration  of  that 
economy,  the  Sabbath  reyerted  to  its 
original  position ;  still,  it  most  be  ob- 
vious that  neither  of  those  dajs  could 
have  been  observed  for  sacred  wor- 
ship  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  at  the 
same  time.  The  original  institution 
required  that  one  day  in  seven — not 
every  seventh  day,  but  every  Sabbath 
day«-«honld  be  appropriated  as  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Lord.  But,  as  among 
different  nations  there  have  been 
different  methods  of  reckoning  days — 
some  reckoning  from  sun-rise  to  sun- 
rise, some  from  sun-set  to  sun-set, 
and  others  from  midnight  to  mid- 
night— it  could  never  have  been  de- 
signed that  every  hour  of  the  same 
Sabbath  should  be  held  at  the  same 
time  universally.  Moreover,  if  every 
nation  commencQ^  the  day  at  the 
same  hour,  still,  the  differences  of 
longitude  would  prevent  every  por- 
tion of  the  original  Sabbath  being 
consecrated  at  the  same  time ;  as  it  is 
known  to  every  one  that  while  it  is 
noon  on  one  part  of  the  earth's  surface, 
it  is  midnight  at  the  antipodes.  The 
circumstance  of  the  possibility  of  three 
Sundays  occurring  in  one  week,  shows 
Tery  clearly,  that  the  same  hours 
could  never  have  been  intended  to  be 
observed  as  the  Sabbath  in  all  parts 
of  the  earth  at  the  same  time.  Sup- 
pose two  persons  were  to  start  from 
London  at  the  same  time,  in  opposite 
directions,  the  one  travelling  east- 
ward, in  the  direction  of  the  earth's 
motion,  and  the  other  westward,  in 
the  contrary  direction,  both  making 
the  tour  of  the  globe ;  on  their  return 
they  would  differ  two  whole  days  in 
their  reckoning,  although  arriving  at 
the  same  hour  at  the  point  from  which 
they  set  out.  Should  the  day  of  re- 
turn to  the  one  who  travelled  east- 
ward! r  be  Monday,  to  the  one  who 
travelled  westwardly  it  would  be 
Saturday,  while  to  those  who  had 
remained  in  London  it  would  be  Sun- 
day; This  contingency  has  actually 
happened  to  some  of  the  earlier  cir- 
cumnavigators, who  were  unacquainted 
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with  the  method  of  setting  down  the 
same  nominal  day  a  second  time  when 
crossing  the  meridian  of  the  180th 
degree  of  longitude  eastward  ;  and  of 
cancelling  a  day  when  crossing  the 
same  meridian  westward.  From  this 
circumstance  we  see,  that  while  every 
hour  of  the  same  Sabbath  could  not 
be  held  sacred  universidly,  at  the 
same  time,  without  attention  to  di6S- 
cult,  and  sometimes  doubtful  astro- 
nomical calculations;  yet  we  learn 
that  some  portion  of  the  Sabbath  of 
Eden,  and  even  that  of  the  Hebrews, 
according  to  the  different  modes  of 
reckoning  the  day,  ia  held  by  Christ- 
ians on  Sunday  on  every  part  of  the 
earth's  surface  at  the  present  time. 
While,  however,  the  point  of  commen- 
cing the  enumeration  of  the  hebdom- 
adul  (^cle  may  be  different  on  every 
meridian  of  the  earth,  still  it  is  not 
left  to  every  individual  to  determine 
which  day  should  be  his  Sabbath« 
though  he  should  even  abstract  the 
seventh  part  of  his  time  from  labour. 
The  Sabbath  was  ordained  for  worship, 
for pufr/tc  worship;  hence  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  day  should  be  uniformly 
observed  by  a  whole  community  at  the 
same  time.  The  Sabbath  is  not  only 
connected  with  religions  dutyj  but  with 
religious  freedom.  The  only  ground 
of  religious  duty  is  the  Divine  command; 
the  freedom  and  opportunity  of  per- 
forming religious  duties  are  civil  rights, 
and,  as  such,  the  matter  of  legislation. 
The  Mosaic  statutes  secured  the  Sab- 
bath to  the  Hebrew  nation;  and  the 
political  law  of  Christian  countries, 
which  protects  the  labouring  classes 
in  the  enjoyment  of  this  primeval 
boon,  is  not  an  interference  with  reli- 
gion, but  simply  a  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  conscience,  and  of  men's  duty 
to  be  religious.  The  Apostle,  when 
adjudicating  on  Jewish  festival  obser- 
vances, does  not  intimate  that  the 
weekly  Sabbath  was  no  better  than 
anv  other  day;  indeed,  he  does  not 
refer  to  the  Sabbath  day  at  aU,  but 
merely  to  the  Jewish  holidays — ^held 
on  the  working  days — of  which  no  one 
could  be  holier  than  another.    (Bom. 
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xiT.  5,  6;  Col.  ii.  16,  17.^  Howerer, 
let  tu  who  regard  the  Sabbath  daj,  re- 
gard it  to  the  Lord ;  and  as  to  those 
who  disregard  it,  or  wonld  teach  others 
■o,  let  them  remember  that  while  they 
are  loosening  the  bonds  of  Christian 
morality,  it  becomes  them  serionslr  to 
ponders  the  words  of  onr  Lord :  "Who- 
soever shsll  break  one  of  these  least 
commandments,  and  shall  teach  men 
so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  Among  the  He- 
brews, no  sin,  except  perhaps  idolatry, 
is  threatened  with  heavier  penalties 
tluui  Sabbath-breaking.  According  to 
the  Mosaic  law,  the  penalty  awarded 
to  the  Sabbath-breaker  was  death. 
(Ex.  XXXV.  2  ;  Nnm.  xv.  32—36.) 

It  is  remarkable,  that  with  us,  the 
first  day  of  the  week  or  the  Lord's  day 
is  generally  called  **  Sunday ;"  with  the 
more  devout,  "  the  Sabbath."  But  in 
all  the  Romance  languages  the  word 
for  "  Snndaj*'  means  the  Lord's  dby — 
thus:  Italian,  Dominica s  Spanish, 
Domingo;  Provencal,  Dimtngt;  French 
Dimanche;  and  also  the  modem  Greek, 
Kuridke,  So  also,  the  words  designating 
"  Saturday,"  in  the  same  lansnages, 
are  all  derived  from  the  term  Sabbath — 
as:  Italian,  Sabato;  Spanish,  Sahados 
Provencal,  Dissapte,  corrupted  from 
Dies'Sahhati :  French,  Samedi,  also 
corrupted  from  Sabbati  dies  ;  and  the 
modern  Greek,  Sabbaion,  is  retained 
in  the  same  way. 

The  term  '*  Sabbaths"  b  frequently 
used  to  designate  the  Hebrew  festivals, 
which  were  determined  by  the  number 
seven.  Thus,  not  only  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week,  but  the  seventh  month, 
the  seventh  year,  and  the  year  after 
seven  times  seven  vears,  i.e.,  the  Jijiieth 
year,  were  also  Sabbaths,  or  seasons  of 
rest  and  renovation.  (Lev.  xvi.  31 ; 
xxiii.  24 ;  xxv.  4 — 12;  2  Chron.  xxxvl. 
21 ;  Col.  ii.  16,)— See  Fallow  Yeab. 

SABBATH  DAY'S  JOURNEY. 
— See  JouBNET. 

SABEANS.— See  Sheba. 

8ABTAH.    A  son  of  Cush,  whose 
descendants    appear   to  have    given 
name  to  the  Ethiopian  city  Saba^  or 
Sabatf  situated  en  the  coast  of  the  I 
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Arabian  Gulf,  not  far  from  the  pre- 
sent Arkiko.  (Gen.  x.  7 ;  1  Chron.  i*  9.) 

8ABTECHAH.  A  son  of  Cosh, 
whose  descendants  appear  to  have 
given  name  to  a  region  in  EUiiopia; 
also  written  '*Sabtecha."  The  name 
Sabatok  occurs  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments.  (Gen.  X.  7 ;  1  Chron.  i.  9.) 

SACAR  =  reward.  1.  A  son  of 
Obededom.  (1  Chron.  xxvL  4.)  2.— 
See  Shabab. 

SACKBUT.--See  Habp. 

SACKCLOTH.  The  Hebrew  word 
sakj  rendered  **  sackdoth,"  denotes  a 
coarse  doth  made  of  p;oat's  hair,  camel's 
hair,  or  other  materials,  and  used  for 
strainers ;  (Matt  xxiii.  24 ;)  for  sacks; 
(Qtn.  xUi.  25,  27,  35 ;  Josh.  ix.  4 ;)  for 
the  garments  of  prophets ;  (Isa.  xx.  2; 
Zech.  xiiL  4 ;  liatt.  iiL  4  ;)  and  for  a 
mourning  garment.  (2  Sam.  iii.  31 ; 
1  Kings  xxi.  27:  2  Kinnvi  30: 
Est.  iv.  1,  2.)  Using  *<  sackcloth  and 
ashes"  denoted  sorrow  and  repentance. 
(Job  xvL  16 ;  Ps.  xxx.  11 ;  Isa.  iii.  24; 
xxxviii.  5 ;  Joel  i.  18 ;  Matt.  xi.  21 ; 
Rev.  vi.  12.) 

SACRIFICE.  The  solemn  inflic- 
tion of  death  on  a  living  cfeature,  in  a 
way  of  religions  worship.  Sacnfict 
undoubtedly  originated  in  the  Divine 
authority  and  injunction,  immediately 
after  the  first  transgression:  for  it 
must  have  been  from  the  sacrincal  vic- 
tims that "  coats  of  skins*'  were  made 
for  the  first  human  pair.  (Gen.  iii.  21.) 
So,  also,  the  Divine  acceptance  of  Abers 
sacrifice,  furnishes  evidence  that  sacri- 
fices originated  in  the  wt7/and  appotnf- 
ment  of  God.  (Gen.  iv.  3^7 ;  Heb.  xi. 
4.)  The  victims  in  this  ancient  rite 
were  generally  such  animals  as  were  of 
the  most  utility  to  man  ;  though  among 
the  heathen,  where  idolatry  and  super- 
stition became  predominant,  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  bewildered  mortals  to 
offer  human  victims,  in  the  hope  of 
atoning  for  their  past  trangressions. 
(2  Kings  iii.  27.)  Among  the  Hebrews, 
the  rite  of  sacrifice  was  evidently  a 
symbolical  action^  adapted  and  intended 
to  remind  the  offerer  that  he  was 
guilty  in  the  sight  of  God.  As  it  ia 
certain  that  sin  could  not  be  taken 
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away  by  the  blood  of  bollocks  or  of 
goats,  this  solemnitj  was  sabjectivel^, 
to  the  sinner,  a  memorial  that  his  sin 
desenred  death.  On  this  accoant  the 
Apostle  says,  "In  the  sacrifices — there 
is  a  remembrance  of  sins  made  eyery 
year.**  (Heb.  x.  8,  4.)  And  as  the 
sacrifices  effected  only  what  the  lawyers 
call  an  abatement  of  the  nuisance,  they 
were  regarded  objectively  as  prefigur- 
ative  representations  of  a  better  sacri' 
fice  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah ;  in- 
asmuch as  what  they  could  only 
represent  and  teach,  His  sacrifice 
would  truly  and  actually  effect.  Here 
rested  the  faith  of  the  ancients,  and 
here  they  found  acceptance  with  God. 
(Ps,  xl.  6—9;  Heb.  ix.  11—28;  x.  1 
—26 ;  £ph.  T.  2.)  The  institution  of 
sacritice  began  in  Eden,  was  found 
among  the  patriarchs,  was  organized 
under  Moses,  and  culminated  in  Cal- 
rary.  The  term  **  sacrifice"  is  sometimes 
used  figuratively  for  repentance ;  (Fs. 
li.  17;)  for  the  good  works  of  believers ; 
Phil.  iv.  18;  Heb.  xiii.  16;)  and  for 
the  duties  of  prayer  and  praise.  (Rom. 
xii.  1 ;  Heb.  xiii.  15 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  5) — See 
Offerings. 

SACRILEGE.  The  crime  of  pro- 
faning that  which  is  sacred.  (Rom. 
ii.  22.)  Occasionally  the  Jews  were 
eminently  guilty  of  this  crime;  as 
they  withheld  the  tithes  and  offerings ; 
(filal.  iii.  8 — 10 ;)  and  even  converted 
the  temple  into  a  market.  (Matt.  xxi. 
12,  18.)  The  hearts  of  bdievers  are 
called  **  the  temple  of  God,"  and  they 
must  not  be  denied  or  profaned.  (1 
Cor.  iii.  17.)^ 

BADDUCEES=:yiMi  ona.  A  Jew- 
ish sect,  in  opposition  to  the  Pharisees 
and  Essenes ;  said  to  have  been  the 
descendants  of  Zadok  the  priest.  (1 
Kings  i.  82—85.)  They  were  conser- 
vative in  their  sentiments ;  and  consti- 
tuted the  ancient  priestly  aristocracy. 
(Ezek.  xL  46 ;  xliii.  19;  xliv.  15;  xlviii. 
11;  Acts  y.  47.)  The  Sadducees  re- 
jected all  traditions  and  unwritten 
laws,  and  held  the  Scriptures  to  be  the 
onljT  rule  of  the  Jewish  religion.  They 
denied  the  existence*-some  say  the 
incarnation  and  manifestation— of 
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angels  and  spirits,  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  because  it  was  not  taught 
in  the  law  of  Moses.  They  maintained 
the  freedom  of  the  will.  (Matt.  xxii. 
23—82  J  Luke  xx.  27—38  ;  Acts  xxiii. 
6 — 8.)  In  their  lives  and  morals  the 
Sadducees  were  more  strict  than  the 
Pharisees;  and  althongh  their  tenets 
were  not  generally  acceptable  among 
the  common  people,  yet  they  were 
adopted  by  many  of  the  higher  ranks. 
The  modem  Karaites  who  cultivate 
Biblical  knowledge,  are  apparently  the 
followers  of  the  ancient  Sadducees: 
whilst  the  Rabbinists  are  the  successors 
of  the  Pharisees  (Matt.  iii.  7 ;  xvi. 
1-12;  Markxii.l8;  Actsiv.l;  xv.  17.) 

SADDLE.  The  Hebrew  word  hha- 
bash,  signifies  "saddle"  or  panniers, 
((ren.  xxii.  8 ;  Num.  xxii.  21 ;  Jndg. 
xix.  10;  2  Sam.  xvii.  23.)  The  ancient 
Eastern  saddles  were  probably  nothing 
more  than  a  skin  girded  to  the-  beast. 
The  pack-saddles  of  the  camels  were 
high,  and  made  of  wood,  with  cloths 
heaped  upon  them.  At  the  end  of  the 
day^s  journey,  the  saddle-cloths  being 
laid  on  the  ground,  formed  a  sort  ol 
mattress  in  the  tent.    (Gen.  xxxi.  84.) 

SADOC  =  just.  One  of  Joseph's 
ancestors.    (Matt.  1. 14.) 

SAFFRON.  ;The  Hebrew  word 
carcom,  rendered  "saffron,"  designates 
the  Crocus  sativus  or  saffron  pUmty 
which  grows  wild  in  every  Eastern 
country.  The  term  saffron  is  derived 
from  the  Arabic  zafran,  signifying 
"yellow."  The  ancients  frequently 
made  use  of  this  purple-coloured  frag- 
rant flower  in  costly  perfumes.  (Sol. 
Song  iv.  14.) 

SAINT.— See  Sanctification. 

SALAH=:a  shoot,  extension.  A  son, 
or  grandson  of  Arphaxad ;  (Gen.  x. 
24 ;  xi.  12—15 ;  1  Chron.  i.  24 ;)  also 
written  "Shelah;"  (Gen.  x.  24,  mar- 
gin ;)  and  "  Sala."   (Luke  iii.  85.) 

S AL AMIS  =:paa[/{cf  A  city  of 
Cyprus,  at  the  east  end  of  the  island ; 
visited  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their 
first  missionary  tour.  (Acts  xiii.  5.) 
This  ancient  city,  of  which  few  remains 
now  exist,  was  afterwards  called  Con* 
stantiOf  and  still  lat^r  Famagusta* 
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while  pronouncing  the  fonn  of  saluta- 
tion. (Ex.  iv.  31 ;  1  Kings  i.  53 ;  it. 
19;  1  Sam.  xxir.  8;  Matt.  ii.  11.) 
As  an  act  of  courteons  demeanonr 
they  "howed"  repeatedly  to  a  superior. 
(Geo.  xxiU.  7;  xxxui.  8;  xliii.  28.) 
As  a  token  of  affectionate  respect  they 
sometimes  kissed  each  others  beard ; 
(2  Sam.  zx.  9;)  or  each  others  lips, 
or  even  the  cheeks ;  (Gen.  xxxiii.  4 ; 
Luke  XT.  20 ;)  at  the  same  time  wish- 
ing each  other  every  kind  of  prosperity. 
(Gen.  xxix.  6, 11, 18;  xliii.  27:  xlviii. 
10-12;  Ex.  iv.  27;  xviii.,7.)  The 
Scribes  were  fond  ojf  public  salutations 
and  greetings.  (Mark  xii.  88.)  Our 
Lord  commanded  His  disciples  to 
avoid  the  customary  salutations  on 
the  way,  in  order  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  time  in  mere  matters  of  form  and 
ceremony.  (Luke  x.  4 ;  2.  Kings  iv.  29.) 
SALVATION.  Deliverance  from 
danger  or  evil  of  any  kind.  Of  every 
deliverance,  whether  personal  or  na- 
tional, it  is  said  "salvation  is  of  the 
Lord."  (Ex.  xiv.  18;  Ps.  iii.  8 ;  Prov. 
xxi.  81;  Jon.  ii.  9;  Bev.  vii.  10;  1  Sam. 
xi.  18;  xiv.  45.)  Generally,  the  term 
'*  salvation"  denotes  the  deliverance  of 
sinners  from  their  sins  by  Jesus  Christ 
the  only  Saviour.  So  fearful  is  the 
guilt  of  sin,  that  till  the  sinner  appro- 
priates bv  faith  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
legally  he  abides  in  condemnation. 
Though  the  sinner  feels  his  moral  help- 
lessness to  look  to  Him  who  is  able  to 
save,  Divine  compassion  has  secured 
"help  for  his  infirmities,"  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Well  has 
Watson  said,  "As  the  atonement  of 
Christ  stoops  to  the  judicial  destitution 
of  man,  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
meets  the  case  of  his  moral  destitution. 
The  one  finds  him  without  an^  means 
of  satisfying  the  claims  of  justice,  so  as 
to  exempt  him  from  punishment ;  the 
other,  without  the  inclination  or  the 
strength  to  avail  himself  even  of  pro- 
claimed clemency,  and  offered  pardon, 
and  becomes  the  means  of  awakening 
his  judgment,  and  exciting,  and  assist- 
ing, and  crowning  his  efforts  to  obtain 
that  boon,  and  its  consequentblessings. 
The  one  relieves  him  from  the  penalty, 
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the  other  from  the  disease,  of  sin ;  the 
former  restores  man  to  the  favour  of 
God,  the  other  renews  him  in  His  im- 
age." And  as  salvation,  full  and  free,  is 
thus  graciously  provided,  the  condem- 
nation can  be  removed,  and  the  heart 
renewed ;  hence,  every  sinner  is  ex- 
horted now  to  believe  in  Christ — to 
come  to  Christ,  and  take  <4  Him — that 
he  may  have  life  eternal.  (Matt.  xL 
28,  29 ;  Bev.  xxii.  14.)  And  whUe  the 
penitent,  thus  earnestly  and  expect- 
mgly  relies  on  the  mercy  and  power 
of  the  Saviour,  self  and  doubt  alike 

five  way,  pardon  is  received,  and  from 
is  heart  he  can  say,  "Christ  loved  me, 
and  gave  Himself  for  me."  He  is  instant- 
ly assured,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  given 
unto  him,  that  the  blood  of  Christ 
deanseth  from  all  sin.  Thus  is  salva- 
tion obtained  only  by  the  mercy  of 
God  in  Christ,  apprehended  by  a  faith 
which  passes  through  all,  puts  by  all, 
and  comes  to  Christ,  and  trusts  in  Him 
alone.  The  earnest  believer  is  now 
enabled  to  walk  in  the  comfort  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  advance  in  the  spiritual 
life,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of 
God,  until  he  arrive  in  the  kingdom  of 
glory  for  ever.  All  the  mystery  of 
human  happiness,  for  time  and  eternity, 
is  comprehended  in  the  blessings  of 
"the  common  salvation."  (2  Cor.  vi. 
2;  Eph.  i.  18;  Matt.  L  21 ;  Gal.  ill.  13; 
lThess.i.  10;  Hob.  il.  18;  v.9;  Jade3.) 
SAMARIA  =  watck'post,  watch- 
height,  A  hill  with  a  citv  built  upon  it 
by  Omri,  king  of  Israel,  about  924,  b-c, 
and  named  by  him  in  the  Hebrew  Sho- 
meron,  after  Shemer^  the  former  owner 
of  the  soil.  "Samaria"  is  the  Greek 
form  of  the  name.  The  city  was  situated 
about  six  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
Shechem,  on  an  oblong  hill,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  wide  basin-shaped  valley — a 
continuation  of  the  valley  of  Shechem — 
and  encircled  with  high  hills,  forming 
a  complete  wall  around  it.  (1  Kings  xvi. 
24;  2  Kings  iii.  1—18.)  In  a  wider  sense 
"Samaria"  designated  the  kingdom  of 
Samaria,  i.e.,  of  Israel,  or  the  ten  tribes, 
of  which  the  city  of  Samaria  was  the 
capital.  (1  Kings  xiii.  82 ;  2  Kin^ 
1  xvii.  26;  xxiii.  19;  Jer.  zxxi.  5 ;  xli. 
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5 ;  Ezr.  iv,  10, 17 ;  Neh.  iv.  2.)  Samaria 
continued  to  be :  the  capital  of  Israel 
nntil  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  bj 
Shalmaneser,  in  the  reign  of  Uoshea; 
when  the  carryinff  away  of  the*  ten 
tribes  was  probably :  completed  hj 
Sargon,  about  720  b.o.  (2  Kings  xvii. 
8,  5.)  Durinsf  all' this  time*  Samaria 
was  the  seat  ol  idolatry ;  and  is  often 
denounced  by  the  prophets. .  (1  Kings 
XTi.  32,  33;  2  Kings  x.  18—28;  Isa; 
ix.  8:-Jer:  xxiii.  13,  14;  Ezek.  xvi.  46 
—66;  Am.  vi.  1 ;  Mic.  i:  1.)  The  city 
was  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  placed  in  it  a  colony  ■  of  Syro- 
Macedonians:  In  b.o.  109  it  was  taken 
by  John  Hyrcanus,  and  was^  then  in- 
habited by  Jews,  and  finally  by  the 
descendants  of  the  original  inhabitants. 
Augustus  bestowed  Samaria  upon 
Herod  the  Great;  who  ultimately  re- 
built the  city  with  great  magnificence 
and  strength,  and  called  it  *  Sebaste 
^Augvutckf  in  honour  of  Augustus. 
(Jos.  AnU  XT.  8.  6 ;  Wara^  u  21.  2 ; 
Acts  yiii.  5 — 9.)  The  present  place 
is  a  small  village  called  Sebustieks 
but  the  ancient  site  is  now  cultivated 
ground,  which  has  been  ploughed  for 
centuries;  and  has  upon  it  many  olive 
and  fig  trees.  There  are  few  founda- 
tions and  stones  of  the  ancient  city 
with  the  exception  of  several  mi^ifi- 
cent  colonnades,  which  stand  sofitary 
and  mournful  in  the  midst  of  ploughed 
fields,  the  skeletons  as  it  were  of  de- 
parted slory. — See  Shbohem. 

SAJOJEUTANS.  The  inhabitants 
of  Samaria,  after  the  Israelites  were 
carried  into  exQe.  They  were  the 
foreigner^  brought  from  Babylon, 
Cuthah,  Ava,  Hamath,  Sepharvaim, 
and  other  eastern  countries,  hj  the  As- 
syrian king,  Shalmaneser.  They  sub- 
sequently applied  to  Esarhaddon  for 
one  of  the  Israelitish  priests ;  and  one 
took  up  his  abode  in  Bethel,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  introduced  the  five  books 
of  Moses  among  them.  So  **they 
feared  the  Lord,  and  served  their  own 
gods,"  each  his  own  national  idols. 
^2  Kings  xvii.  1—41 ;  xviii.  84;  Ezra 
iv.  2  A  When  the  Jews  returned  from 
the  Exile,  and  began  to  Tebnild  Jem- 
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salem  ana  tbe  templej  the  Samaritans 
also  desired  to  aid  them  in  the  work. 
The  refusal  of  the'  Jews  to  .  admiit 
them  to  this  privilege,  gave  rise  to  the 
subsequent  hatred,  between  .the  two 
.races.  (Ezr.  iv.  1-^24;  Neh.  iv.  1 — 
23;  vi.  1—19;  xiii.  28.)  About..  b.c. 
409,'  Manasseh,'  of  a- priestly  ^family, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  Jerusalem 
b  vNehemiah^  for  an  unlawful  marriage, 
obtained  permission  from  the  Persian 
\king  Darius  Nothns,  to  erect  a  .temple 
for  the  Samaritans  on  Mount  Gerizim. 
Shechem,  at  the  foot  of.  Gerizim,  .now 
became  the  metropolis  of  the  Sama- 
ritans ;  the  temple  on  the  Mount  became 
the  centre  where  they  clung  to  their 
worship,  and  lived  in  expectation  of -a 
Messiah.  The  name  " Samaritan" 
then  became,  among  the  Jews,  a  .bye- 
word  and  term  of  reproach,  and  all  in- 
tercourse with  them  was  avoided.  Yet 
many  of  the  Samaritans'  believed  on 
Christ.  (Sifatt.  x.  5 ;  Luke  xvii.  16— 
18 ;  John  iv.  4 — 42 ;  Acts  vii.  16 ;  viii. 
5 — ^26;  ix.  31 ;  v.  3.)  The  Samaritans 
at  Noindasj  the  ancient  Shechem,  are 
now  reduced  to  a  very  small :  coin- 
munitv ;  and  still  retain  their  ancient 
hatred  against  the  Jews.  They  form 
the  last  isolated  remnant  of  a  remark- 
able people,  clinging  now  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years  around  this  central 
spot  of  their  religion  and  history,  and 
hngering  slowly  to  decay.  Several 
manuscripts  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch have  been  obtained  from  this 
remarkable  people. 

SAMGAB.N£BO=:st&or(f  or  grati- 
fier  of  Ntbo,  One  of  the  princes  of 
fiabvlon«.    (Jer.  xxxix.  3.) 

SAMLAH= ^ormcn^  A  king  of 
the  Edomites*  (Gen.  xxxvi.  36;  1 
Chron.  i.  47.) 

SAMOS=r«notcm«f.  An  island  in 
the  .^gean  Sea,  lying  off  the  coast  of 
Lydia,  in  Asia  Idinor.  The  island 
produces  oil,  wine,  oranges,  and  silk, 
and  is  capable  of  much  higher  cultiva- 
tion. '  (Acts  XX.  16.) 

SAMOTHRACIA  =  TAraciVm  Sc^ 
mo8.  An  island  in  the  north-east  part 
of  the^gean  Sea,  above  the  Hellespont. 
The  island  is  inhabited  principally  by 
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fishermen :  and  is  in  many  parts  coTer- 
ed  with  forests.  It  is  now  called 
Samandnchi,    (Aets  xri.  11.) 

SAMSON  =  mofWte,  The  son  of 
Manoah,  of  the  tribe  ol  Dan.  As  the 
regent  of  the  Hebrews,  he  jndged 
them  twenty  years.  He  was  remark- 
able for  his  Tast  physical  strength, 
and  wac  a  Kazarite  'ttom  his  birth. 
(Jodg.  ziu.  3—24.)  At  an  early  age 
Samson  began  to  pnt  forth  his  snper- 
hnman  strength  in  bold  expUvts. 
(Jttd|^.  ziiL  25;  xir.  6,  6.)  Samson 
married  a  woman  of  Timnatb,  assign- 
ing as  a  reason  for  his  choice,  '9or 
she  pleaseth  me  well,"  properly,  ac- 
coccBng  to  the  Hebrew,  ^sas  it  rufkt 
in  mime  mftSf**  ie.,  right  in  reference  to 
an  emi,  or/MOTKwe— "properljr  adapted 
to  the  end  which  I  hare  in  Tiew." 
Samson  may  haTe  entertained  genstae 
affection  for  the  Fhiltstine  woman, 
bat  his  nlterior  policy  wai,  doubtless, 
to  make  this  alliance  snbserrient 
to  the  great  purpose  he  had  in  view 
— the  deliverance  of  his  country  from 
the  dominion  of  the  Philutines.  In 
this  affair  Samson  was  evidently  under 
the  control  of  the  Most  High.  (Jndg. 
xiv.  1—4.)  An  opportunity  soon 
occurred,  when  the  Hebrew  Hercules, 
unaided  by  his  degraded  and  coward- 
ly coustrymen,  commenced  his  series 
of  tremendous  retributions  upon  the 
enemies  of  his  country.  (Judg.  xiv. 
5—20;  XV.  9—19.)  After  several 
successful  explcnts,  Samson  permitted 
a  mercenary  and  perfidious  courteaan 
to  worm  from  hun  the  secret  of  his 
great  strength ;  and,  while  asleep 
on  her  lap  ue  locks  of  his  hair  were 
shaved  off,  and  he  was  no  more  than 
an  ordinary  man.  The  loss  of  his 
hair  did  not  in  itself  deprive  him  of 
strength;  but  it  involved  the  loss  of 
his  strength,  because  it  took  from 
•him  the  condition  of  a  Nazarite,  with 
which  his  extraordinary  strength  was 
inseparably  conneeted.  The  Philis- 
tines came  upon  him,  and  having  put 
out  his  eyes,  they  bound  him  in  fet- 
ters, and  compelled  him  to  grind  in 
the  prison  like  a  slave.  (Judg.  xvi. 
1-^21.)  However,  while  immured  in 
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the  priaon-house,  Samson  appears  to 
have  r^>ented  of  his  past  misconduct; 
and  €iod  reinvested  him,  as  his  hair 
g^w,  with  his  former  extraordinary 
strexq^th.  Of  this  fact  his  enemies 
were  not  aware.  The  lords  of  the 
Philistines  having  assembled  in  the 
temple  to  celebrate  the  festival  of 
Dagon,  Samson  was  brou^t  out  and 
exhibited,  as  a  butt  for  their  scolb 
and  msnlts.  But  being  coadueled  to 
^  two  middle  pillars,  which  were  tho 
main  support  of  the  buikUng,  he 
grasped  them,  and  bending  hims^ 
f oni«rd  with  all  his  force,  ue  build- 
ing mdied  down;  and  the  assembly, 
indnding  Sam  seat  himself,  were  crush- 
ed mkler  the  load.  (Judg.  xvi.  22 
— ai.)  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that 
the  ehampion  of  Israel  was  not  with- 
out great  faults ;  but  he  had  some  eon- 
spicnotts  virtues.  His  zeal  against 
idolatry  was  ptomiaenL  Samson  is 
ranked  with  such  worthies  aa  Barak 
and  Jephthah,  and  David  and  SamueL 
(Heb.  xi.  32.) 

SAMUEL  =3  heard  of  God.  The 
prophet,  and  the  last  judge  or  regent 
of  the  Hebrews.  He  was  the  son  of 
Elkanah,  a  Levite.  In  the  birth  of 
Samuel,  theDivine promise  to  Hannah, 
one  of  the  wives  of  Elkanah,  was  ac- 
complished. His  mother,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  vow,  conaeeiated  htm 
to  the  service  of  Jehovah ;  and  while 
he  was  yet  a  child  he  officiated,  ia 
some  form,  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
in  Sfailoh.  (1  Sam.  L  1— 2S;  U.  1—18 ; 
1  Chroa.  vi.  27—28.)  Here  Samuel 
was  favoured  with  remarimble  reve- 
lations of  the  Divine  will;  and  it  soon 
became  known  that  *' Samuel  was 
established  to  be  a  prophet  of  the 
Lord."  (1  Saaa.  iii.  1—21.)  After  the 
death  of  £11,  with  whom  he  was  train- 
ed, Samuel  was  publicly  recognised  as 
the  judge  of  the  nation ;  and  he  fre- 
quently acted  as  a  priesc  (1  Sam. 
vii.  1 — 17;  ix.  22 ;  x.  8 ;  xi.  15;  xvi.  1; 
P&  xcix.  6;  Jer.  xv.  1.)  With  Samuel 
commenced  a  new  and  splendid  era, 
both  as  to  the  civil  and  religious  affairs 
of  the  Hebrews.  He  made  annual 
circuits  through  the  country  to 
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iiter  justice,  until  bia  infinnities  were 
too  many  to  pennit  it.  Hia  sons,  who 
were  depated  to  execute  this  duty, 
proTcd  themselves  unworthy  of  the 
trust,  and  the  people  determined  on 
a  change  of  govemment.  Samuel 
anointed  Saul  to  be  their  king,  and  he 
resigned  his  authority  to  him.  (1  Sam. 
xii.  1—25.)  When  Saul  was  rejected, 
Samuel  anointed  Dayid  to  succeed  as 
king.  After  Samuel  had  nobly  attended 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Hebrews,  until 
pressed  by  the  infirmities  of  age,  he 
retired  to  Ramah,  where  he  died. 
(1  Sam.  XV.  1—35 ;  xvi.  1—13 ;  xxv. 
1.)  In  1  Chron.  vi  33,  he  ib  called 
••Shcmuel." 

SAMUEL,  Books  of.  The  first 
and  second  books  of  Samuel,  also 
called  the  First  and  Second  Books  of 
Kings,  are  but  one  work,  severed  into 
two  parts.  They  contain  the  history 
of  Samuel's  administration;  (1  Sam. 
i. — xxv. ;)  the  partly  contemporaneous 
histoiy  of  Saul;  and  the  nistory  of 
Davias  govemment.  In  1  Chron. 
zxix.  29,  It  is  said,  that  **  the  acta  of 
David,  first  and  last,  are  written  in 
the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in 
the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet  and 
in  the  book  of  Ghid  the  seer."  From 
this  passage,  it  would  seem  that  the 
books  of  Samuel  are  the  work  of  an 
unknown  author,  who,  under  Divine 
guidance,  made  use  of  the  three  works 
in  question,  in  their  composition—- the 
documents  of  Samuel  supplying  the 
author  with  the  largest  amount  of  ne- 
cessary history.  The  work  was  evi- 
dently written  before  the  death  of 
David,  as  that  event  is  not  mentioned ; 
though  some  ascribe  the  authorship  to 
the  time  of  Josiah.  As  for  the  difiiculties 
in  the  books  of  Samuel,  they  are  more 
apparent  than  real :  and  they  speedily 
vanish  before  an  enlightened  criticism. 

SANBALLAT  =  otmn^  strangth  to 
the  amtjfy  or  lauded  by  the  amnr.  A 
satrap  of  the  king  of  Fersia,  in  iSama- 
ria.  He  was  a  native  of  Horonaim,  a 
town  of  Moab.  He  endeavoured  by 
every  means  to  hinder  Kehemiah  in  the 
work  of  rebuUding  Jerusalem.  (Neh. 
ii.  10 ;  iv.  1 ;  vi.  1 — 14 ;  xiii,  28.) 
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SANCTIFICATION'.  Sqktrattfm 
from  ordinary  use,  or  coiueeration  to  a 
sacred  purpose,  generally  by  aome/ncri- 
^n^  process.  The  Hebrew  word  iledbjA, 
and  the  Greek  word  ocios,  rendered 
"holy,""  haHowed,"  and  "sanctified," 
are  applied  to  certain  times  which  were 
hallowed — aa  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
Hebrew  festivals ;  (Gen.  ii.  3 ;  Ex.  xx. 
8, 11 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  37 ;  2  Kings  x.  20 ;) 
to  the  things  said  to  be  haUowed,  as 
the  sacred  incense  or  perfume ;  (Ex. 
XXX.  86 ;  Matt.  vii.  6 ;)  the  sacred  veat- 
ments ;  (Ex.  xxviiL  2,  4 ;)  the  sacred 
utensils ;  (Ex.  xxx.  29 ;  1  Chron.  xxii. 
10 ;  2  Tim.  iL  21 ;)  the  holy  bread ; 
(Lev.  xxi.  22;  1  Sam,  xxi.  5;)  the 
altar ;  (Ex.  zxix.  37;  xxx.  1, 10;  Matt, 
xxiii.  19p  ftud  portions  of  the  sacri- 
fices. (Lev.  ii.  3,  10.)  So  alao^  of 
places  said  to  have  been  hallowed; 
(Ex.  iii.  5 ;  Acts  vii.  33  ;)  as  the  holy 
city,  i.e.,  Jerusalem ;  (Neh.  xi.  1  f  Isa. 
xlviii.  2  ;  Matt.  iv.  5 ;  xxiv.  15 ;  xxvii. 
58 ;  Acts  vi.  13 ;  xxii.  28 ;)  the  holy 
mountain,  t.«.,  Zion;  (Ps.  ii.  6;)  the 
tabemade;  (Num.  xviii.  10;)  the 
temple ;  (Ps.  cxxxviii.  2  ;)  the  most 
holy  place,  the  oracle.  (Ex.  xxvi.  83 ; 
xxviil  43 ;  Heb.  ix.  2,  8,  12 ;  1  Kings 
vi.  16 ;  viii.  6 ;  Ezek.  xli.  23.)  So  also 
men  are  said  to  be  hallowed,  as  Aaron 
and  his  sons ;  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  18 ;  xxiv. 
5 ;  Isa.  xliii.  28 ;)  the  first  bom ;  (Ex. 
xiii.  2 ;)  and  the  Hebrew  people ;  (Ex. 
xix.  10, 14 ;  Dan.  xii. ;)  also  the  pious 
Hebrews,  the  "  saints,"  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
8 ;  Ps.  xvi.  3 ;  Dan.  vii.  18,)  like  the 
word  khasib,  rendered  "saints,"  (Ps. 
xxx.  4 ;  xxxi.  23 ;  xxxvii.  28 ;  1.  5 ; 
Hi.  9;  Ixxix.  2 ;  xcvii.  10,)  and  "godly." 
(Ps.  iv.  3.)  The  terma  are  also  used 
of  those  who  were  cermonia^  puri- 
fied under  the  Mosaic  law.  (Num.  vi. 
11 ;  Lev.  xxii,  16,  82;  Heb.  ix.  13.) 

But,  though  the  external  purifica- 
tions of  the  Hebrews,  when  any  one 
had  transgressed,  had  to  do  with  resto- 
ration to  civil  and  national  privileges, 
they  could  not  necessarily  superinduce 
moral  and  spiritual  houneaa.  They, 
however,  reminded  the  sincere  He- 
brew that  he  waa  tmc/eon  in  the  sight 
of  God  ;   and  that  the   eeremoiSal 
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deansingSi  by  which  he  had  been  re- 
stored to  bifl  ciyil  and  political  rights, 
were  symbols  of  those  "good  things 
that  were  to  come" — spiritual  and 
eternal  salvation — which  should  ac- 
crue through  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  Christ,  and  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  He  was  thus  assured, 
that  *'  without  holiness  no  man  shall 
see  the  Lord."  (Heb.  ix.  14 ;  xii.  14.) 
In  the  New  Testament,  the  term 
*' sanctification"  is  used  to  designate 
the  state  of  mind  superinduced  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Divine  image  which  had  been  forfeited 
by  transgression,  to  the  mind  of  the 
penitent  believer — ^when  consecrated 
to  God  and  regenerated  from  above- 
thus  producing  internal  and  external 
holiness  in  all  uie  activities  of  the  heart 
and  life.  There  can  be  no  sanctifica- 
tion  without  the  presence  of  the  Sanc- 
tifier;  no  holiness  without  the  Spirit 
"working  in  us  to  will  and  to  do." 
Every  sanctified  being  is  holy;  but 
every  holy  being  is  not  sanctified.  The 
angels  in  heaven  are  holy,  but  we  do 
not  say  that  they  are  sanctified,  inas- 
much as  they  have  not  known  sin — 
'*  they  kept  their  first  estate."  Hence 
sanctification  is  the  restoration  of  the 
depraved— on  the  reversal  of  the  sen- 
tence of  condemnation — to  the  like- 
ness and  the  fellowship  of  God.  It 
is  not  a  change  in  the  constitution  of 
the  mind,  nor  a  property  of  the  mind, 
but  a  change  in  the  moral  state  or 
"spirit,  i.e.,  disposition  of  the  mind," 
effected  by  the  purifying  or  restorative 
process  resulting  from  the  Divine  in- 
dwelling, r  John  lii.  5 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  11 ;  Eph. 
y.  26 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  3,  4,  7.)  It  is  true, 
sanctification  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  the  work  of  man  himself.  (Ex.  xix. 
22 ;  Lev.  xi.  44 ;  xx.  7,  8 ;  1  Pet.  iii. 
15.)  When  a  person  solemnly  and 
unreservedly  gives  himself  to  God,  he 
then  may  be  said  to  sanctify  himself. 
He  is  then  enabled  to  believe  in  Christ 
with  his  heart  unto,  righteousness,  and 
God  instantly,  by  the  communication 
of  His  Holy  Spirit,  sanctifies  the  belie- 
ver. Thus  the  believer  gives  himself 
to  God,  and  God  in  return  gives  Him- 
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self  to  the  believer.  The  Holy  Spirit, 
as  the  controlling  influence,  not  only 
takes  possession  of  the  heart,  and  makes 
ELis  temple  there,  but  restores  the  be- 
liever to  dignity,  holiness,  and  happi- 
ness, by  making  him  a  partaker  of  toe 
Divine  nature.  (£zek.xxxvi.  25—29; 
1  Cor.  iu.  16,  17 ;  vi.  19 ;  2  Cor.  tL 
16—18 ;  Eph.  ii.  22.) 

This  sanctification ,  which  is  a  Divins 
endowment,  and  the  root  of  moral  per- 
f ectibn,  is  received  by  faith ;  and,  as  the 
work  of  God  within  us,  graciously  puri- 
fies from  all  unrighteousness.  More- 
over, as  ample  provision  is  made  for 
our  sanctification,  they  who  know  the 
Scriptures  and  the  power  of  God,  know 
that  it  is  attainable  now,  and  that  it  is 
our  business  to  claim  it  now,  in  order 
to  "perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God." 
(John  xvii.  17 ;  2  Cor.  viL  1 ;  2  Thess. 
ii.  13 ;  1  Pet  i.  2 ;  1  Thess.  iii.  13 ;  Heb. 
ii.  11 ;  Bev,  xxii.  11.)  Though  sanc- 
tification is  assumed  of  all  Christians, 
who  are  hence  called  ''saints,"  (Acts 
ix.  13—41 ;  xxvi.  10 ;  Bom.  i.  7 ;  viii. 
27,)  yet,  while  on  earth,  they  are  in  a 
state  of  spiritual  warfare  with  satan 
and  his  temptations,  with  the  world 
and  its  influence.  (Rom.  viii.  13;  2 
Cor.  ii.  11 ;  Gal.  v.  16, 17,  24 ;  1  John 
ii.  15, 16.)  And  while  of  the  faithful 
it  can  be  said,  "  they  are  clean  every 
whit,"  yet — ^just  as  the  traveller  though, 
bodily  clean,  whose  sandals  did  not 
exclude  the  dust  of  the  road,  required 
his  feet  to  be  again  washed  before  he 
could  with  propriety  take  his  place  on 
the  couch  surrounding  the  table — they 
still  need  the  application  of  the  blood 
of  Christ  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  remove 
those  poUutionswhicheventherenewed 
nature  is  sure  to  contract  in  passing 
through  the  present  evil  world.  (John 
xiii.  4 — 10.)  Thtv  overcome  by  faith  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  (Rev.  xii.  11 ;  1 
John  V.  4.)  In  a  general  sense,  "sanctifi* 
cation"  comprehends  the  whole  Chris* 
tian  life.  (Gal.  v.  22,  23 ;  1  Pet.  i.  15, 
16,  22 ;  Heb.  xii.  10 ;  James  iv.  8.)  In 
1  Thess.  V.  23,  the  Apostle  prays  for 
the  sanctification  of  the  entire  chnrcb, 
in  all  its  various  departments.  In  1 
Cor.  vii.  14^  it  is  said,  Uie  unbelieving 
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husband,  or  wife,  is  ''sanctified" — that 
is,  to  be  regarded  as  not  tmclean,  bat 
as  specially  claiming  the  attention  of 
the  Christian  commanity.  The  term 
''sanctified"  is  also  used  in  the  sense 
of  exjoiation.  (Hcb.  x,  10,  14,  29.)— 
See  Holiness. 

SANCTUABY.  This  term  desig- 
nates the  tabernacle  or  temple ;  ^Tosh. 
xziv.  26;  Fs.  iii.  17;  Ban.  xi.  81 ;;  also 
the  outer  sanctuaxy,  where  was  the 
altar  of  incense,  etc. ;  (2  Chron.  xxvi. 
18  ;  Heb.  ix.  1,  6 ;)  and  specially  the 
"  holy  of  holies,"  behind  the  Tail,  in 
which  was  the  mercy-seat,  etc.  (Lev. 
It.  6 ;  Heb.  ix.  7,  8.;  Also  a  place  of 
refuge.    (Isa.  yiii.  14 ;    Ezek.  xi.  16.) 

SAND.  The  sand  of  the  sea  is  used 
as  the  symbol  of  an  innumerable  mul- 
titude ;  (Gen.  xxii.  17 ;  xxxii.  12 ;) 
of  abundance  ;  ^Gen.  xli.  49  ;)  also  of 
weight.  (Job  vi.  8;  Pror.  xxvii.  8.) 
In  Job  xxix.  18,  the  Rabbins  under- 
stand by  the  Hebrew  word  hholt  ren- 
dered "sand,"  the  fabulous  hitdi phoenix; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  depart  from 
ordinary  usage  of  the  term,  as  the 
emblem  of  numerous  days. — See  Clat, 
and  Dust. 


Egyptian  SandaL 

SANDAL.  This  word  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  sandalion,  a  coYering 
for  the  feet.  The  ancient  "  sandals  " 
or  "shoes"  were  mere  soles  of  hide, 
leather,  or  wood,  coTering  the  bottom 
of  the  foot,  and  bound  on  with  thongs. 
(Ex.  iii.  5;  Deut.  xxix.  4;  Josh.  y.  15; 
ix.  6  ;  Mark  yl.  9 ;  Acts  xii.  8.)  The 
illustration  represents  the  right  sandal 
of  a  pair  found  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes, 
and  now  in  the  Museum  at  Turin. 
They  consist  of  a  double  sole,  firmly 
and  neatly  sewn  together.  The  lat- 
chets  or  loops,  just  wide  enough  to 
admit  the  great  toe,  are  firmly  sewn 
on  the  corresponding  place  of  the 
sandal.  To  the  uppermost  of  these 
are  attached  the  two  ends  of  a  thong, 
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which  passes  round  the  heel  of  the 
wearer,  and  is  also  sewn  to  two  pieces 
of  leather  which  come  up  on  each  side 
of  the  foot.  The  two  ends  of  the  thong 
are  then  enclosed  in  a  leather  tube, 
which,  when  worn,  would  rest  upon 
the  instep.  Before  putting  on  the 
sandal,  this  tube  was  drawn  down  to- 
wards the  toes,  when  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  passing  the  thong  oyer 
the  hed,  and  then  by  drawing  up- 
wards towards  the  instep,  the  sandal 
was  fitted  firmly  and  tightly  to  the 
foot.  Sometimes  they  were  highly 
ornamented,  and  some  af  them  re- 
sembled Oriental  slippers,  which  coyer 
also  the  upper  part  of  the  foot.  The 
Assyrian  sandals  usually  had  quar- 
ters. (Ezek.  xyi.  10;  Judith  x.  4; 
xyi.  9.)  On  the  Egyptian  monuments 
shoes  or  half  boots  of  leather,  are 
represented  as  worn  by  the  upper 
classes;  and  the  shoemaker  or  sandal- 
maker  is  exhibited  at  his  work.  In 
later  usage  the  Greek  upodema,  or 
sandal,  designated  the  Boman  calceus 
or  shoe  which  covered  the  whole  foot. 
(Matt.  X.  10;  Luke  x.  4;  xy.  22; 
xxii.  85 ;  Acts  yii.  88.)  To  "  bear," 
or  to  "  unbind  one's  sandals,"  are  ex- 
pressions implying  inferiority.  (Matt, 
iii.  11 ;  Mark  i.  7 ;  Luke  iii.  16 ;  John 
i.  27;  Acts  xiii.  25.)  The  Orientals 
usually  lay  aside  their  sandals  or 
shoes  on  entering  the  sanctuary.  (Ex. 
iii.  5  ;  Josh.  y.  15.)  In  transferring  a 
possession,  it  was  customary  to  deliver 
a  shoe,  as  in  the  middle  ages  a  glove ; 
(Buth  iv.  7;)  hence  the  action  of 
throwing  down  a  shoe  upon  a  terri- 
tory was  a  symbol  of  occupancy.  (Ps. 
Ix.  8.)  The  loosing  of  the  shoe  was 
also  a  ceremony  when  a  man  refused 
to  fulfil  the  sacred  obligation  to  the 
widow  of  his  deceased  brother.  (Deut. 
XXV.  9,  lO) 

SANHEDBIM.— See  Couhcil. 

SANSANNAH  =:vabn  branch.  A 
town  in  the  south  of  Judah.  (Josh, 
xv.  810 

SArKrsthreshold,  or  extension.  A 
Philistine  giant;  also  called  "Sippai"= 
dishes.  (2  Sam,  xxi.  18;  1  Chron.  xx. 4.) 

SAPHIB=/atr,  beauti/uL    A  place 
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in  Jndea ;  perbaps  one  of  the  Tilligei 
called  eM^Sawafirf  belveen  Elealher- 
polifl  mud  Askeion.    (Mic.  i.  11.) 

SAPPHIBA=aMp/}Aire.  The  wife 
of  Anantae,  and  hit  aocomplioe  in  the 
•in  for  which  they  died.  ( Acti  v  .1 — 10.) 

SAPPHIRE.  The  Hebrew  word 
mpkir,  deaignatet  the  *' ■apphire," 
(Job  xxTiiL  S,  16,)  a  preciona  stone, 
next  in  hardness  and  ralne  to  the 
diamond,  which  was  freqnently  en- 
graren  hj  the  ancients.  (Ex.  xxriii. 
18,  21 ;  xxxix.  11 ;  Ber.  xxi.  19.)  This 
gem  was  pellacid,  of  a  beantifid  sky- 
blue  colour ;  hence  the  floor  on  which 
is  placed  Jehorah's  throne  is  compared 
with  the  sapphire.  (Ex.  xxir.  10; 
Esek.  i.  26.) 

SABA.— SjlBah. 

SABAH=aprtficess,  noble  lady.  1. 
The  wife  of  Abraham  and  mother  of 
Isaac  She  was  at  first  called  Sjjui = 
contentious,  or  perhaps,  nohU,  generous. 
(Gen.  xvii.  15;  xxi.  8.)  Some  say 
that  she  was  the  grand-daughter  of 
Terah,  the  daughter  of  Haran,  conse- 
quently the  sister  of  Lot,  the  niece  of 
Abraham,  and  the  same  with  Ucah. 
(Gen.  xi.  29.)  Bnt  Abraham  asserts 
that  Sarah  was  his  sister,  that  she  was 
the  danehter  of  his  father,  but  not  of 
his  motner.  (Gen.  xii.  18;  xx.  12.) 
Terah,  it  seems,  had  two  wives,  by 
one  of  whom  he  had  Haran  and  Abra- 
ham; and  by  the  other  Sarah,  who 
was  thns  the  step'sUter  of  Abraham. 
(Gen.  xi.  27-^1.)  That  Sarah  was 
remarkable  for  her  beauty,  is  eyident 
from  the  precautions  which  Abraham 
took  to  prerent  the  dangers  it  was 
Ukely  to  occasion.  (Gen.  xii.  11 — ^20.) 
Sarah  was  the  subject  of  special  pro- 
mises as  well  as  her  husband ;  (Gen. 
XTii.  16 ;  BonL  xiy.  19 ;  ix.  9 ;)  and 
though  she  occasionally  exhibited  a 
de^ee  of  weaikness,  ^Gen.  xii.  18; 
XTi.  6 ;  XTiii.  15,)  still  ner  exemplary 
faith  is  commended.  (Heb.  xi.  11.) 
She  is  represented  as  the  pattern  of 
conjugal  fidelity  and  love,  and  her 
example  is  held  forth  as  the  hiffhest 
model  for  Christian  women,  and  the 
title  of  her  **  daughters,"  as  their  most 
hononrable  distinction.  (Isa.  IL  2 ;  1 
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PeL  iiL  6 ;  Gal.  iy.  22->31.)  Siedied 
at  Hebron,  at  the  lue  of  127,  and  was 
buried  in  the  field  ofHachpelah,  whicli 
Abraham  bought  for  the  purpose.  (Gen. 
xxiiL  1—20.)  The  name  is  also  written 
«  Saia."  (Heb.  xi.  11 ;  1  Pet.  iiL  G.) 
2.  The  daughter  of  Asher;  (Num.  xxt. 
46 ;)  also  caUed  ^'Serah."  (Gen.  xlyi. 
17 :  1  Chron.  yiL  30.) 

SABAI.— See  Sakah. 

SABAPH  =  burning  fiery.    A  de- 
scendant of  Judah.    (l  Chron.  iy.  22.) 

SABDIN£.--See  Sabdicb. 

SABDIS  =  princely  or  rouol  ci^. 
The  metro^lis  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Lydia,  m  Asia  Minor,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolns,  on  the  banks 
of  the  riyer  Pactolos  or  the  Hermus, 
about  fifty  miles  eastward  of  Smyrna. 
(Bey.  i.  11 ;  uL  1,  4.)  This  wealthy 
city  was  phindered  by  Cyrus,  under 
Croesus  its  last  king ;  and  in  the  time 
of  Tiberius,  it  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  Sardis  has  long  been 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  Among 
the  ruins  two  remarkable  pillars,  sup- 
posed to  haye  belonged  to  the  ancient 
temple  of  Cybele,  still  remain  to  tell 
the  tale  of  departed  greatness.  Tho 
place  is  now  called  Sart-Kalessi,  and 
has  a  few  miserable  mud  huts,  inha- 
bited by  Turks. 

SAIIDITES.— See  Ssred. 

SABDIUS.  The  Hebrew  word  odem 
designates  the  "sardins,"  a  precious 
6 tone  of  the  flint  family — a  kind  of 
sard  or  chalcedony — ^now  called  came- 
lian,  from  its  blood-red  or  raw  fltsk 
colour.  (Ex.  xxyiii.  17;  xxxix.  10; 
Ezek.  xxyiU.  13 ;  Bey.  xxi.  20.)  The 
margin  of  some  of  these  passages  has 
<«  ruby ;"  and  in  Bey.  iy.  3,  it  is  called 
a  "  sardine  stone." 

SABDONYX.     A  precious  stone 
exhibiting  a  milk-white  variety  of  the  . 
onyx  or  chalcedony,  alternating  with 
shades  or  stripes  of  sardius,  whence  its 
name.    (Bey.  xxL  20.) — See  Oxtx. 

S ABEPT A  =  smeUing-house  f  A 
Phemcian  town,  lying  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Tjtt 
and  Sidon.  (Luke  iy.  26.)  It  was 
anciently  called  "  Zarephath."  1) 
Kings  xyii.  9,  10;  Obad.  20.;    It  is 
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now  represented  bj  the  neichbonring 
large  Tillage  called  Swrafena. 

S ARGON  =/)rtiMM 
of  the  ncn,  or  a  trme 
prince.  A  king  of 
Assyriay  who  sne- 
ceeaed  Shalmane- 
ler,  abont  b.g.y  721. 
(Isa.  XX.  1.)  It  is 
suppoeed  that  Sar- 
gon,  or  Sar^noy  as 
he  is  called  on  the 


monnment8,was  not 
of  the  royal  familj 
of  Assyria;  but,  be- 
ing a  man  of  great 
capacity  and  cour- 
age, heinarped  the 
S^Temment,  proba- 
y  immediately  on 
the  death  of  Shal- 
manezer,  and  conducted  it  very  snc- 
cessfnll^  through  a  brilliant  reign. 
According  to  his  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
which  coTer  fifteen  years,  Sargon  took 
Samaria,  which  probably  means  that  he 
completed  the  captivity  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. He  also  erected  the  royal  palace, 
and  built  or  beautified  thecity  of  Khor- 
sabad  '* after  the  manner  of  Egypt."  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sennacherib. 
The  illustration  from  the  Ehorsabad 
monuments  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris, 
probably  represents  this  Assyrian  mon- 
arch. As  late  as  the  Arab  conquest 
the  site  of  Kfaorsabad  retained  in  the 
country  the  old  Assyrian  title  of 
Sarghun, — See  Ninevbb. 

SARID  =  a  narvivor,    A  town  in 
Zebulun.    (Josh.  xix.  10,  12.) 
SARON.— See  Sharoh. 
SAR8£CHIM=oriiN»  of  the  booths 
or  tents.    The  chief  of  the  eunuchs  in 
the  army  of  Nebuchadneasar.    (Jer. 
xxxix.  8.) 
SARUCH.— See  Sekug. 
SATAN.— See  Dkvil. 
SATYRS.    The  Hebrew  word  seit- 
n'tm,  rendered  "  satyrs,"  properly  sig- 
nifies he-goats ;  and  is  used  to  desig- 
nate the  wild  animals  noted  for  hirsute 
and  shaggy  fleeces    the  Rabbins  say 
the  jofyrs,  iroocf-iieiiioiis— reprssented 
as  inhabiting  desert  places,  particu^ 
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lariy  the  ruins  of  Babylon  and  Petra. 
(Isa.  xiiL  21 ;  xxxiv.  14.) 

SAUJjszasked  for,  desired.  L  The 
first  king  of  the  Hebrews.  He  was 
the  son  of  Kisfa,  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin. (1  Sam.  ix.  1,  2  ,*•  x.  1,  21,  23» 
24.)  His  personal  appearance  was 
remarkably  fine  and  noUe,  yet  when 
anointed  king  he  affected  no  exterior 
splendour,  but  returned  to  the  ploush 
among  his  father's  family  at  GibeiSi. 
After  his  signal  defeat  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, Saul  was  confirmed  on  the  throne 
by  the  whole  army  at  Gilgal,  (1  Sam. 
xL  1 — 15,)  when  the  continuaoce  of 
the  theocracy  was  earnestly  insisted 
on  by  Samnel.  (1  Sam.  xii.  1—25.) 
He  carried  on  successful  wars  against 
the  Ammonites,  the  Philistines,  the 
Moabites,  and  the  Amalekites.  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  19—21 ;  xiv.  46—52.)  Saul,  how- 
ever,  in  two  instances,  forgot  that  he 
was  the  vassal  of  Jehovah,  the  invisibl  e 
King,  in  not  executing  His  orders; 
and  thus  rendered  himself  unfit  to  be 
the  founder  of  a  royal  house.  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  11 — 14 ;  xv.l—^.)  Hence  Jehovah 
commanded  Samuel  to  anoint  Havid 
privately,  as  Saul's  successor  to  the 
kingdom.  (1  Sam.  xvi.  1 — 13.)  From 
this  time  Saul  is  exhibited  as  the  slave 
of  jealousy,  duplicity,  and  nudice ;  he 
fell  at  last  into  a  deep  melancholy. 
David  was  introduced  to  the  court  as 
a  private  musician,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  manners  of  the 
court,  and  the  business  of  government. 
(1  Sam.  xvi.  14— 23.)  The  PhUistines 
now  mustered  an  anny  so  formidable, 
that  Saul,  finding  himself  abandoned 
of  God,  applied  in  his  emergency  to 
the  oracle  at  Endor.  Disheartened 
by  the  ambiguous  answer  of  the  wily 
sorceress,  Saul  advanced  against  the 
Philistines.  The  Hebrews  were  routed, 
and  Saul,  finding  himself  wounded, 
fell  upon  his  own  sword,  b.c.  lOdCS, 
after  a  reign  of  forty  years.  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  1-.25;  xxxi.  1—13.)  2.  A  king 
of  the  Edomites;  (Gen.  xxxvL  87, 88 ;) 
also  called  <<  Shaul."  (I  Chron.  i.  48, 
49.ys,  See  Pacu 

SAVIOUR.  The  Hebnw  word  Mo- 
shiof  and  the  Greek  sorer,  nlike  signify 
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a'deUverer,  preserver^  saviouTf  one  who 
Bares  from  danger  or  destruction. and 
brings  into  a  state  of  prosperity  and 
happiness.    (Judg.  iii.  9 — 15;  2  Kings 
xiii.  6.)    The  terms  are  especially  ap> 
plied 'to  God. as  the  Deliverer  and 
Sayiour  of  His  people.    (1  Sam.  x.  19; 
Isa.'  zlv.  45,  21 ;   xlix.<  26 ;   Ix.   16 ; 
Luke  i.  47 ;  1  Tim.  1.  1 ;  ii.  8.)    The 
term  Saviour  is  also  applied  to  Jesus 
as  the 'Messiah,  the  Sarionr  of  men, 
who  sares  His  .people 'from  sin  and 
death,  unto  etemid  life  and  happiness 
in  His  kingdom. '  (Matt.  i.  21 ;  Luke 
ii.  11  ;  John  iv.  42 ;  Acts  v.  31 ;  xiii. 
23 ;  Phil.  iii.  20 ;  2  Pet.  i.  1—11 ;  ii. 
20 ;  iii.  2, 18  ;  2  Tim.  u  10 ;  Tit.  i.  4 ; 
ii.  18 ;  iii.  6.)    God  Himself  says,  "I, 
even  I,  am  Jehovah ;  and  besides  me 
there  is  no  Sayiour."    (Isa.  xliii.  11.) 
But,' as  it  is  the  work  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  to  ''Sate  to  the  utter- 
most"- i.e.,  in  the. highest  sense,  He 
must  be  God  Himself.  •  (Heb.  rii.  251) 
The  New  Testament  writers  constantly 
represent  Jesus  by  the  term  '*  Saviour;*' 
a  term  which  not  only  Jewish  but  Gen- 
tile usage  considered  as  breathing  the 
grandeur  of  Divinity.-^See  Salvation. 
SCAPE-GOAT.  The  Hebrew  word 
azazd^  rendered  "scape-goat,"  properly 
signifies  the  avtrttr,  the  remover,  (Lev. 
xvi.  7 — 26.)    Among  the  ceremonies 
of  the  great  atonement  day,  the  high 
priest  was  to  take  two  he^goats  for  a 
sin-offering.    Having  placed  them  lie- 
fore  Jehovah,  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation,  he  cast  lots 
upon  them ;  one  lot  for  Jehovah,  and 
one  lot  for  Azaiel.    The  goat  upon 
which  the  lot  for  Jehovah  fell,  was 
offered  as  a 'sin-offering,  and  the  blood 
was  sprinkled  within  th?.  vail.    Then 
the  second  goat,  on  which  the  lot  for 
Azaael  fell,  was  brought  forward,  and 
the  high  priest  laid  both  his  hands 
upon  its  head,  and  confessed  over  it 
the  iniquities  of  the   people;    after 
which  he  sent  it  away  by  the  hand  of 
a  *f fit. man,"  in  order  that  it  might 
bear  away  the  sins  of  the  -people  into 
a  solitary  land—for  AzaaeL    While, 
in  this  typical  institution,  the  two  goats 
presented  before  Jehovah,  constituted 
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In  faet  but. one  sin-offering,  we  are 
inclined  to  consider  that,  offering  as 
having  a  direct. typical  reference' tc 
the  two-fold  phasis  of  the  work  of 
Christ.  In  the  death  of  the  first  goat 
and  the  sprinkling  of  its  blood  in  the 
holy  place,  we  have  imnbolized  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  His  intercession 
for  us.  In  the  character  of  a  sacrificial 
victim  He  suffered  on  account  of  our 
sins,  laid  down  His  life,  and  became 
Vthe  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.^     ''Neither  by  the  blood  of 

S^ats  and  calves,  but  by  His  own  blood 
e  entered  in  once  into  the  holy  place, 
having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for 
us."  n  John  ii.  2 ;  Hebl  ix.  12.)  In  the 
seeond  goat  bearing  away  ^ the  sins  of 
the  people  for.  Azazel,  in  the  desert, 
we  have  symbolized  the  work  of  Christ, 
who,. in  virtue  of  His  sacrificial  death, 
"taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world." 
"So. Christ  was  once  offered. to  bear 
the  sin  of  many.'.'    (John  i.  29 ;  Heb. 
ix.  26,  28.)    By  the  words  "bearing 
sin,"  and  "taking  away  sin,"  we  under- 
stand not  merely  the  imputation  of  our 
sins  to  Christ,  but  the  positive  pardon 
or  forgivenest  of  tin,  which  every  peni« 
tent  receives,  by  accepting  Christ  as 
his  only  atoning  sacrifice.    (I8a.'liii. 
12;  1  Pet.  ii.  24 ;  1  John  iii.  5.)  Thus, 
in  the  two-fold  symbol  of  the  slain  and 
the  emissary,  goat,  the  one  symbolized 
the  Redeemers  vicarious  «acTtVSc«  for 
sin — ELis  work  for  God ;  the  other  the 
pardon  of  sin — ^His  work  for  man,  by 
which  the  sins  of  believers  are  removed 
from  them  as  far  as  the  East  is  from 
the  West. 

SCAKLET.  This  colour  is  a  6n^A< 
de^  reds  "crimson"  is  a  dea>  red, 
slightly  tinged  with  blue.  The  liebrew 
word  tolaX,  like  the '  Arabic  kermes 
si|;nifies  a  worm,  specially  the  coccus 
iiicis,  i.e.,  the  cooeiis  worm  or  insect, 
which  adheres  with  its  esgs  to  the  twigs 
of  the  kermes  oak,  and  is  related  to 
the  coceuM  cacti,  or  cochineal.  From 
the  Arabic  kermes,  we  have  the  Italian 
cremesino,  and  the  English  crimson.  As 
the  insect  or  worm  was  used  for  dyeing, 
the  term  also  designates  the  "  crimson  " 
or  deq)  red  colour.    (Isa.  i.  18 ;  Lanu 
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iv.  5.)  So  also,  the  Hebrew  word  shantf 
properly    doubh'cbfed,  i.e^  permanent, 
is  used  to  denote  the  deofi  scarlet  colour. 
(Gen.  xxxriii.  28, 30;  Jer.  It.  80.)  The 
two  terms  united,  tolaath  «Aant,  may 
designate  the'  worm-dyed  crimson,  or 
worm-scarlet,  '  (Ex.  xxv,  4 ; '  Ley.  xiv. 
4,  6.)    The  term  shanim  is  also  used 
for  scarlet  or  crimson  cloths,    (Isa.  i. 
18;  Prov.  xxxi.  21.)    The  Hebrews 
undoubtedly  learned  the  use  both  of 
vegetable  and  mineral  dyes  among  the 
Egyptians,  with  'whom  they '  had  ^  so 
long  resided.    It' is  'well  known  that 
the  dyes  in  which  the  metalic  oxides 
of  .tin,  iron,  etc.,— are  used,  for  red, 
crimson,  and  scarlet,  are  not  only  the 
most  permanent  colours,  but  'the  most 
difficulty— if  not  impossible — to  extract. 
The  prophet,  (Isa.  i.  18,)  'alluding  to 
the  jCcedness  and  permancy  of  sins,' says, 
they  are  deep  fixed  in  the  heart,'  as 
the  scarlet  colour  in  the  web  of  cloth. 
No  human  means  can  remore  them. 
Ko  effort  of  man,  no  external  rites, 
no  tears,  nor  sacrifices,  nor  prayers, 
are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  take 
them  away.  The  power  of  theAlmighty 
can  alone  remove  them — and  to  the 
penitent  believer  He  has  engaged  to 
purge  them— by  "  the  blood  of  sprink- 
ling"' and   ^'  the  spirit  of  burning." 
(Isa.  iv.  4 ;  Heb.  xii.  24 ;  1  John  i.  7.) 
— See  PuRPLB,  and  Dtbing. 

SCEPTRE.  The  Hebrew  word 
«A«6«f  primarily  denotes  a  **rod,"  "  staff ;" 
(Job  xxi.'9  ;  Ps.  cxxv.  3 ;  Prov.  xxii. 
8, 15 ;)  it  is  also  used  for  a  *'  sceptre," 
a  wand  of  wood,  usually  overlaid  with 
gold,  and  terminating  at  the  top  with 
some  peculiar  symbol.  On  the  Assy- 
rian monuments,  the  sceptres  borne 
in  the  hands  of  the  kings,  as  the  sym- 
bol of  authority,  were  often  richly 
decorated.  The  sceptre  may  have 
originated  in  the  shepherd's  staff  as 
the  patriarchal  chiefs  were  shepherds 
as  well  as  princes,  (Lev.  xxvii.*  82 ; 
Ps.  xxiii.  4.)  Holding  out  the  sceptre 
was  a  mark  of  royal  favour.  '  (Gen. 
xxxix.  10 ;  Num.  xxiv.  17 ;  Ps.  xlv. 
6;  Heb.  i.  8;  Isa.  xv.  5;  Exek.  xix. 
11 ;  Am.  L  5 ;  Est.  iv.  11,  52.) 

SC  EVA = left handedfOr  an  implement, 
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A  Jew,  of  a  priestly  family,  who  re- 
sided at  Ephesus,  whose  sons  professed 
to  practice  exorcism.    (Acts  xix.*' 14.) 
SCHISM.    A  rent  or  fissure ;  (Matt. 
ix.'l5';  Mark  ii.  21 ;)  used  also  tropi- 
cally for  a  division,  dissension ;  (John 
vii.  43;  ix. -16;  x.  18;) 'hence,  also 
used  to  designate  such  alienation  of 
feeling  among  Christians  as* violates 
the  spiritual  union- which  ought  to 
exist  among  them,  though  there  be  no 
doctrinal  error  or  separate  communion. 
(1  Cor.  i.  10;  xi.  18,  margin; <xii.  25.) 
'  SCHOOLS.    Though  we  have « no- 
thing indicative  of  any  place  of  public 
instruction  in  the  early  periods  of  He- 
brew-history, yet,  doubtless,  the  He- 
brews*'would  adopt,' in^  some  sort,  tho 
mode  of  elementary  education  practised 
by  their 'Egyptian  ~  neighbours.  "As 
learning  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  art  of. writing,  these  two  accom- 
plishments were  always  associated  in 
ancient  da^s.     Indeed,  the  -  acknow- 
ledged ability  of  the  men  appointed  to 
assist  Moses .  in  the  adminifitration  of 
justice,  yields  evident  traces  of  previous' 
education.    (Ex.  xviii.  25,  26 ;  Num. 
xi.  25^29.)     Moses  commanded  the 
Hebrew  parents  "  to  teadi  his  statutes 
diligently  to  their  children;"  (Dent, 
vi.  6,)  but  it  does  not  follow  that  this 
instructioh  was  all  oral,  or  that  the 
mass^of  the  people  were  ignorant  of 
letters.    But  in  -the  matter  of  educa- 
tion the  Hebrews  advanced  with  the 
times;  and  '* schools  of  the  prophets," 
i.e.,  superintended  by  the  prophets,  were 
established    in    several   places.      In 
Samuel's  time  there  were  larse  com- 
panies of  prophetic  pupils  in  Gibeah ; 
(1  Sam.  X.  5;;  and  atNaioth;  (1  Sam. 
xix.  20;)  and  in  the  time  of  Elijah 
and  Elisha  there  were  schools  at  Bethel ; 
(2  Kings  ii.  8 ;)  at  Jericho ;  (2  Kings 
ii.  5 ;)  at  Gilgal ;  (2  Kings  iv.  88 ;  vi. 
1 ;)  and  probably  oil  Mounts  Carmel 
and  Ephraim.  ■  (2  Kings  ii.  25;  v.  22.) 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  those 
who  attended  the  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets, did  so  in  the  expectation  of 
assnminff  the  prophetic  office.  Though 
sacred   history   gives   us  no  minute 
particulars  as  to  the  manner  of  their 
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education,  they  were  doabtless  in- 
atrneted  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the 
literature  of  the  times.  These  schools, 
in  later  times,  mar  hare  been  known 
under  the  name  off  "Assemblies;"  and 
the  instructor  was  probably  the  "Mas- 
of  assemblies.**  (EccL  i.  2 ;  yiu  27 ; 
xii.  8—12 ;  ProT.  i.  2,  6 ;  xxv.  1 ;  Isa. 
Till.  16—20 ;  xxiz.  12 ;  Ezra  tU.  10, 
12.)  A  saying  is  ascribed  to  Simon 
the  Just,  the  last  of  the  succession  of 
the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue, 
about  B.0. 300—290,  which  shows  that 
schools  were  not  uncommon:  "Our 
fathers  have  taught  us  three  things : 
to  be  cautious  in  judging,  to  train 
many  scholars,  and  to  set  a  fence  about 
the  Law."  Aj  the  Apostles,  some  of 
whom  were  fishermen,  and  called 
*<  unlearned  awi  ignorant  men,"  could 
read  and  write,  we  may  assume  that 
others  of  the  same  class  of  Ufe  could 
generally  do  the  same.  (Luke  iv.  16 — 
20;  8  John  18;  Acts  ir.  13;  xlx.  9; 
Jude  8.)  In  Gal.  Ui.  24,  it  is  said, 
"  the  law  was  our  pe</q^o^e=:school- 
master,  to  bring  us  to  Qirist,"  t.e.,  the 
law  in  its  multifarious  symbols,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  brighter  revela- 
tion in  the  gospel  of  Cluist. 

SCIENCE.  The  Hebrew  word  madia, 
CDan.  i.  4,)  and  the  Greek  word  gnoaeotj 
(1  Tim.  vi.  20,)  rendered  "science," 
properly  signify  knowledge,  intelligence. 
When  Faulexhorted  Timothy  to  avoid 
"  oppositions  of  science  ulsely  so 
called,"  he  did  not  allude  to  anything 
actually  called  science  in  our  sense  of 
the  term,  but  to  the  absurdities  of  the 
Sabbins,  and  the  follies  of  the  Gnostics. 
Though  the  Scriptures  were  not  written 
to  instruct  us  in  science,  they  never 
express  disapproval  of  truly  scientific 
pursuits.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  show  how  large  a  store  of 
science  is  latent  in  the  language  of 
inspiration.  As  God,  in  His  word, 
cannot  contradict  Himself  in  His  works, 
80  the  sacred  Records  never  sin  against 
the  laws  of  physics  and  facts.  Har- 
mony everywhere  exists  between  His 
works  and  His  word  ;  while  ignorance 
and  misapprehension  belong  to  us. 
The  discoveries  of  science  are  as  ne- 
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cessary  for  the  ultimate  Interpretation 
of  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the 
events  of  history  are  to  the  f  uU  under- 
standing of  prophecy.  And,  as  the 
light  of  science  has  fallen  on  the  sacred 
page,  and  that  page  has  thrown  back 
in  return  its  softer  and  more  hallowed 
radiance,  let  not  the  holv  alliance  be- 
tween science  and  Revelation  be  dis- 
turbed either  by  the  philosopher  or  the 
divine.  Both  theRecordsareof  God,  and 
both  invite  our  earnest  investigation. 

SCORPION.  The  Hebrew  word 
akrab,  designates  the  "scorpion,"  a 
venomous  animal  allied  to  the  spider, 
but  in  form  not  unlike  the  lobster. 
There  are  few  animals  more  formid- 
able, and  none  more  irascible,  than 
the  scorpion ;  but  happily  for  mankind, 
they  are  equally  destructive  to  their 
own  species,  as  to  other  animals.  In 
tropical  climates  they  are  occasionally 
found  twelve  inches  long;  and  theii 
sting  is  attended  with  excruciating 
pain,  sometimes  with  alarming  symp- 
toms. (Rev.  ix.  8—10.)  They  are  still 
found  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  and 
some  parts  of  Palestine.  The  scorpion 
conceals  itself  in  dry,  dark  places,  in. 
crevices  and  under  stones ;  and  when 
coiled  up,  especially  the  white  species 
found  in  Jndea,  resembles  an  egg  in 
size  and  appearance.  (Luke  x.  19; 
xi.  11,  12.)  The  term  '*  scorpion  is 
also  used  for  a  kind  o£  scourge.  (1 
Kings  xii.  11.) 

SCOURGE.  Thegeneralinstmment 
of  punishment  in  ancient  Egvpt,  as  it 
is  also  in  modem  times  in  the  East, 
was  the  stick,  applied  to  the  soles  of 
the  feet — the  battinado.  The  punish- 
ment of  scouringon  the  back  was  com- 
mon among  the  Hebrews.  The  number 
of  stripes  was  limited  by  Moses  to  forty ; 
which  the  Jews,  in  later  times,  were  so 
careful  not  to  exceed,  that  they  inflicted 
only  thirtv-nlne.  (Deut.xxv.  3;  2  Cor. 
xi.  24.)  Taere  were  two  ways  of  soouig- 
ing;  one  with  thongs  or  whips;  the 
other  with  rods  or  twigs.  The  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  on  the  offender 
lying  on  the  ground;  (Ex.  xxi.  20; 
L<ev.  xix.  20;  Dent,  xxiu  18;  Prov. 
X.  13 ;  xiii.  24 ;  xx.  30 ;  xxiii.  13, 14  ; 
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Ps.  Ixxxix.  32  f  1  Kings  xi.  12 ;)  in 
later  times  the  offender  was  tied  by  his 
arms  to  a  pillar,  and  his  back  laid  bare 
to  the  ffirga  or  rods  of  the  lictor.  To 
this  degrading  punishment  no  Roman 
citizen  eonld  be  subjected.  (Matt.  x. 
17;  xxrii.  26;  John  ii.  15;  Acts  xvi. 
23 ;  xxii.  25  ;  xxvi.  11 ;  Heb.  xi.  85.) 
SCRIBE.  The  Hebrew  word,  ahoter, 
.  rendered  ''officer,'*  designates  a  writer, 
a  scribe,  also  the  leaders,  officers  of  the 
Hebrews  in  Eg^t ;  TEx.  t.  6 — 19 ;)  and 
in  the  desert,  t.e.,  tne  serentj  elders. 
(Num.  xi.  16;  I>eut.  xx.  9;  Josh.  i. 
10.)  Also  used  for  em  officer,  a  prefect, 
overseer,  or  a  magistrate,  (Dent.  xvi.  1 8 ; 
1  Chron.  xxiii.  4 ;  xxtL  29 ;  2  Chron* 
xix.  11 ,  xxyi.  11 ;  Pror.  Ti.  7.)  Such 
scribes  are  often  seen  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt,  and  also  on  the  Assy- 
rian bas-relieis.  So  also  the  Hebrew 
word  sopher,  signifies  a  writer,  a  scribe, 
secretary ;  (2  Kinn  xriit.  18 ;  xix.  2 ; 
Isa.  xxxvi.  3 ;)  and  is  used  of  the  ''king's 
scribe**  or  secretary  of  state  ;  (2  Kings 
xii.  1(%  2  Chron.  xxir.  11 ;  Ezra  ir.  8, 
9,  17;)  a  military  scribe  or  clerk,  having 
charge  of  the  conscription.  (Judg.  t. 
14 ;  2  Kin^  xxv.  19 ;  Isa.  xxxiii.  18 ; 
Jer.  xxxTii.  15.)  The  scribes  were 
officers  of  high  authority  in  the  goyem- 
ment,  and  were  occasionally  associated 
with  the  hi^h  priest.  The  lierites,  from 
their  traimnp,  furnished  the  greater 
number  of  scnbes ;  but  there  were  others 
not  belonging  to  that  tribe.  T  Judg.  i.  16 ; 
1  Chron.  ii.  55.>  In  later  times  the 
scribe  was  one  skilled  in  the  Hebrew 
law,  tn  interpreter  of  the  law,  a  law- 
yer. (1  Chron.  xxriL  82 ;  Jer.  viii.  8 ; 
^zra  Til.  6, 11,  12.  21;  Neh.yiii.  1;  iy. 
9.)  They  also  had  the  charffe  of  trans- 
cribing the  sacred  books.  (Ezra  yiL  6 ; 
Keh.  yiii.  1,  9.)  In  New  Testament 
times  they  tfre  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  elders  and  the  chief  priests. 
(Matt  ii.  4;  y.  20;  yii.  29;  xii.  38;  xx.  18; 
xxi.  15;  Luke  xx.  1;  Acts  yi.  12.) 
They  are  sometimes  called  ^lawyers," 
and  "  doctors  of  the  law."  (Mark  xii. 
28 ;  Matt.  xxii.  85.)  The  scribes,  as 
a  class,  were  noted  tor  thdr  pride  and 
hypocrisy,  and  were  among  the  most 
inyeterate  opponents  ai  our  Lord. 
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(Luke  XX.  19 — 47.)  Still,  there  were 
among  them  many  excellent  and  noUe 
mindMmen.  (Acts.  y.  84— 39 ;  Matt. 
yiu.  19.)  The  terra  "  scribe"  is  ako 
used  generally  for  a  person  distinguish- 
ed for  learning  and  wisdom.  (Ezrayii.6; 
Matt.  xiii.  52;  xxiii.  84;  1  Cor.  i.  20.) 

SCRIP.  A  sort  of  bag  or  wallet, 
usually  made  of  hair  doth,  sometimes 
of  skin,  or  rushes,  and  of  much  greater 
depth  than  width,  in  which  prorisions 
and  other  articles  likely  to  be  useful 
on  a  journey  were  carried  by  trayellers. 
(1  Sam.  xyii.  40 ;  Matt.  x.  10.) 

SCREECH-OWL.— See  Owl. 

SCRIPTURES.  The  sacred  Writ- 
ings, comprising  the  inspired  docu- 
ments of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
or  Coyenants,  are  usually  called  "  the 
Scriptures,"  and  by  way  of  eminence 
"  the  Bible."  t.e..  The  Book.  (Matt, 
xxii.  29 ;  John  y.  39 ;  xx.  9 ;  Rom.  i. 
2 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  15 ;  2  Pet,  i.  20,  21.) 
The  documentary  monuments  of  the 
sacred  yolume,  written  by  seyeral 
different  persons,  and  at  different 
periods,  extend  from  the  time  of  the 
fint  man  till  near  the  close  of  the  first 
centuiy  of  the  Christian  era;  thus 
coyering  a  space  of  about  4000  years. 
This  book,  written  under  the  infloence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  thus  stands  in- 
yested  with  all  the  dignity  of  the  pa- 
rent of  history,  inasmuch  as  it  contains 
the  only  remaining  monuments  of  the 
primeyal  world.  Without  the  early 
records  contained  in  it,  what  could 
we  be  able  to  discoyer  of  the  history 
of  the  creation,  the  fall,  the  deluee,  and 
the  dispersion  of  mankind  oyer  the  face 
of  the  earth?  On  these,  and  kindred 
subjects,  these  records  are  the  only 
sources  of  history.  We  can  scarcely 
suppose  that  the  world  had  existed  for 
2500  years — ^from  Adam  until  Moses 
— ^without  a  written  rerelation,  and 
historical  memorials.  As  writing  is 
undoubtedly  a  Diyine  gift,  and  coeyal 
with  language,  the  early  reyelations 
made  to  Adam,  Seth,  £nos,  Enoch, 
Noah,  and  Shem,  would  not  be  left 
for  transmission  to  the  uncertainty 
of  tradition,  but  would  at  once  be 
chronicled,  together  with  the  history 
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Ike  Ii£«  of  Jems  Cliriat,  aad  fer  some 
time  after  Hif  ueeoeioiiy  nolhing  on 
tlM  mbject  of  His  minion  seems  to 
haTB  be!m  eommkted  to  wxitiagi  for 
the  purpose  of  fmblicatioii,   bj  His 
foUowers.     And   dariog   the  period 
between   His   resnrreetion   and    tbe 
pnblication  of  the  last  of  the  books  of 
the   New   Testament,    the   churches 
pomessed  ndraciUons  gifts,   and   the 
apostles  and  disciples  were  enabled 
to  explain  the  preoictioiis  of  the  Old 
Testament,  ana  to  show  their  fulfil- 
ment.   After  the  gosjpel  had  attracted 
attention,  and  Christianity  was  plant- 
ed, not  only  in  Jodea,  but  in  the  cities 
of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  the 
sereral  books  of  the  New  Testament 
were   writsen   bj  the  apostles^  and 
other  inspired  men,  and  intnisted  to 
the  keeping  of  the  churches.    Already 
had  others  written  narratiyes  on  the 
rise  of  the  new  religion,  bat  they  were 
not  authenticated.    (Lake  LI.)    And 
now,  when  authentic  documents  were 
required  for  the  information  of  the 
chnrclies,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
life  and  godliness  in  eyery   region, 
six  of  the  apostles  and  two  disciples, 
all  of  whom  were  contemporai^  with 
the  Master,  were  Diyindy  inspired  to 
write  them.     The  eyangelists   may, 
under  Diyine  guidance,   have  made 
use  of  the  earlier  narratiyes  of  others, 
also  of  public  records,  and  eyen  of 
priyate  memoranda;  but  the  fact  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  to  all  the 
sacred  writeiv  it  was  Dtyinely  reyeakd 
what  they  should  write.    They  "  were 
moyed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  their 
writings  were  giyen  by  the  inspiration 
of  Godl 

The  New  Testament  was  written  in 
different  parts,  and  on  yarions  occa- 
sions. Tlie  twenty-seyen  books  which 
coostitute  the  canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are — the  four  Gospels,  which  bear 
the  names  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John  ;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ; 
the  Fourteen  Epistles  which  fa«ar  the 
name  of  Faolr—Romans,  1  and  2  Corin- 


mott,    and     Hebrews;    the    Seyen 
Gatholie  or  General  Epirtles    Jsraye ; 
1  and2Peter;  1,2,  andSJToha,  aad 
Jude ;  also  the  Book  of  the  Beyelatioa, 
which  bears  the  name  of  John.    Thete 
seyeral  pieces  which  compose  the  Scrip- 
tares  of  theNewTestamentwere  written 
in  the  Gkeek  laacnage,  which  was  then 
almost  uniyersaUjr  understood.    They 
were  not  only  reoeiyed  hj  the  churches 
with  the  highest  yeneration,  but  were 
immediately  copied,  and  handed  about 
from  one  church  to  another,  till  eadi 
was  in  possession  of  the  whole.    From 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  at  first 
circulated,  some  portions  were  neces- 
sarily  longer    iu    reaching   certain 
places  than  others.    And  while  copies 
of  each  book  would  be  extensiyely 
multiplied,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a 
certain  fact,  that  no  other  books  be- 
sides these  which  at  present  compose 
the  yolame  of  the  New  Testament, 
were  admitted  by  the  early  ehufches. 
The  original  collection  of  thaseyenl 
books,  for  the  formation  of  the  canon 
of  the  New  Testament,  eyidendytook 
place  ta,    or   imanadUUefy   after,    th» 
apostolic    age;    but  it  was  not  any 
council  conyened  by  any  bishop  or 
church  that  first  ascertuned  and  de- 
termined  their  canonical   authority. 
Indeed,  the  bo<^  admitted  into  tne 
canon  were  neyer  supposed  to  derire 
thek    authority    and   yalidity    from 
any  coundl,  inasmuch  as  the  autho- 
rity of  the  books  existed  befoitt  any 
council,    and  oonsequently  prior    to 
any  official  or  ecclesiastical  deeUr»» 
tions  concemmg  them.    As  the  se- 
yeral books  were  assumed  to  be  of 
complete  authority  as  soon  as  they 
were  published  by  their  inspired  aub> 
thors,  the  churches  would  be  enger 
for  their  possession,   and  had  them 
traaacribed    and    freely    circulnted 
eyerywhere..     So  that,  eyen  in   the 
apostolic  age,  seyeral  churches  woiild 
be  in  possession  of  all  the  writing  a€ 
the  New  Testament,  for  the  i^enaiiie- 
ness  and  authenticity  of  which  tli^ 
had  all  the  requisite  evidence  from.  tM 


thians,    Galatians,    Ephesians,    Phil- ^^^ 

ippians,  Colossians,  1  and  2  Thessalo-    highest  sources.— See  Book. 
mans,  1  »ad  2  Timothy,  Titus,  PhUe- 1     Though  the  books  of  the  New  T 
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ment,  were  written  in  Um  Greek  lan- 
guage, the  writers  were  Jews,  hence 
as  might  be  expected,  their  composi* 
tions  eridence  Jewish  thonght,  which 
everywhere  gives  a  Hebrew  colonring 
to  the  St  j}e  of  their  several  writings. 
We  have  no  evidence  that  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  were  ever  cor- 
rupted; indeed,  as  these  books  were 
the  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith, 
alterations  were  bolh  impossible  and 
impracticable  without  detection.  These 
books  are  quoted  or  alluded  to  by  a 
series  of  Christian  writers,  as  well  as 
by  the  adversaries  ol  the  Christian 
faith,  who  may  be  traced  back  in  re- 
gular succession  from  the  present  time 
to  the  apostolic  age.  Some  of  the 
ancient  versions,  as  the  Sjriae,  and 
several  Latin  versions,  were  made  at 
the  close  of  tibe  first,  or  at  the  com- 
mencement  of   ihe  second  century. 

Now,  the  NewTestamentmofitneces- 
saril^  have  existed  prerionsly  to  the 
making  of  those  versions ;  and  a  book, 
which  was  so  early  and  so  universally 
read  throughout  the  East  in  the  Greek 
and  in  the  Syriac  languages,  and 
throughout  Europe  and  Africa  in  the 
Latin,  must  be  able  to  lay  daim  to  a 
high  antiquity ;  while  the  correspond- 
ence of  those  versions  with  our  copies 
of  the  original  Greek,  attests  their 
gennioenessandanthenticity. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  noevidence 
tiiat  any  inspired  book,  either  of  the 
Old  or  New  Testament,  has  been  lost. 
Some  of  the  sacred  writers  might 
write  other  treatises  beside  eaaoai- 
cal  books.  Because  Solomon  was  im- 
spired  to  write  some  canonical  books, 
it  does  not  follow  that  what  he  wrote 
on  natural  history  was  also  inspired, 
any  more  than  his  private  letters  to 
his  friends.  So  the  apostles  and  dis- 
ciples might,  and  probably  did  write 
otner  documents,  but  none  were  de- 
signed for  perpetual  use  but  those 
preserved  in  the  sacred  canon.  Un- 
doubtedly, as  we  have  seen,  more  co- 
pious histories,  written  even  by  pro- 
phets, that  once  had  their  day  of  vse- 
tnlness,  have  perished.  Had  they  all 
been  preservecU  how  large  wonld  the 
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Scriptures  have  been  ?  The  Bible 
would  not  then  have  been  a  volume, 
portable,  procurable  for  all,  and  de- 
signed te  be  read  by  all.  Whatever 
curiosity  would  relish,  our  rdigious 
feelings  call  for  no  more  than  what 
the  canon  provides.  Even  the  apostle 
John,  in  apologising  as  it  were  for  the 
briefness  <k  his  narrative,  tells  us  that 
he  haa  "omitted  many  things  which 
Jesus  said  and  did,  because  the  worid 
would  not  contain,  i^  the  times  would 
not  bear  with  such  copiousness,  the 
books  that  must  be  written,  if  all  should 
be  narrated."    (John  xxi.  25.) 

But  though  the  ancient  manuscripts 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures, 
which  have  descended  to  our  times, 
have  not  been  wilfully  altered,  they 
have,  nevertheless,  been  subject  to  the 
vicissitudes  incident  to  copying  in  the 
course  of  transmission.  StUl  ue  uni- 
formity of  the  manuscripts,  which  are 
dispersed  in  so  many  countries,  and  in 
so  great  variety  of  languages,  is  truly 
astonishing.  The  various  readings  con- 
sist almost  wholly  in  palpable  errors  in 
transcription,  grammatical  and  verbal 
differences,  such  as  the  insertion  or 
omission  of  a  letter  or  article,  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  word  for  its  equivalent,  or 
the  transposition  of  a  word  or  two  in  a 
sentence.  Taken  altogether,  they  nei- 
ther change  nor  affect  a  single  doctrine- 
or  duty  announced  or  enjoined  in  the 
word  of  God.  From  the  recent  Hercu- 
lean labours,  in  examining  the  manu- 
scripts and  collecting  the  variations, 
we  have  for  the  Hebrews  Scriptures 
the  investigations  of  Kennicott  and 
De  Bossi,  in  their  elaborate  collation 
of  1,468  manuscripts,  and  375  printed 
documents.  And  for  the  New  Teste- 
ment  we  have  the  investintions  of 
Mill,  Bengd,  Wetstein,  Griesbach, 
Matthasi,  Sholz,  Lachmann,  Tischen- 
lorf,  Mai,  Scrivener,  Alford,  and  Tre- 

gelles,  who  have  examined  several 
undreds  of  manuscripts,  and  compared 
their  differences.  The  old  versions 
also,  such  as  the  several  Syriac  copies, 
the  Latin,  Gothic,  ete.,  hanring  been 
compared,  and  their  supposed  varia- 
tiooB  added  to  the  lists.    Even  the 
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qnotationa  fonnd  in  the  Fathers  haye 
been  subjected  to  the  same  ordeal,  and 
all  their  discrepancies  and  pecnliaritiea 
seized  on  and  sub  joined  to  the  formid- 
able catalogne.  So  that  the  yarions 
readings  of  the  Greek  New  Testament 
Scriptures,  thus  multiplied  by '  the 
fidelity  of  collators,  maj  now  amount 
to  more  than  a  htmdred  thousand.  This 
immense  combination  of  labour  has 
established,  so  conyinctnglj,  the  aston- 
ishing presenration  of  the  sacred  text, 
copied  nevertheless,  so  many  thou- 
sands of  times — in  Hebrew,  during 
thirty-three  centuries,  and  in  Greek, 
during  eighteen  hundred  years — ^that 
the  hopes  of  the  enemies  of  religion,  in 
this  channel,  haye  been  overwhelmed ; 
idiile  the  faithful  can  rejeiee  in  the 
fact,  that  they  possess  in  all  their 
purity  those  writings  which  are  able 
to  make  them  wise  unto  salvation. — 
See  Inspiration. 

SCROLL.— See  Book. 

SCURVY.  The  Hebrew  word 
garab,  rendered  "  scurvy  j"  (Lev.  xxi. 
20;  xxii.  22;)  and  "scab,"  (Deut. 
xxviii.  27,)  is  supposed  to  designate  a 
malignant  icurvjf.  So  also  the  word 
yallepeih^  rendered  "scabbed,"  (Lev. 
xxi.  20 ;  xxii.  22,)  signifies  a  sort  of 
itching  icab^  or  scicr/l  The  disease 
known  by  the  name  of  scurvy,  in 
modern  times,  is  usually  caused  by 
long  confinement  in  cold  and  damp 
climates,  without  fresh  provisions,  and 
a  due  quantity  of  acescent  food. 

SCYTHlANsa  wanderer^  a  Scot, 
In  ancient  geography  this  term  seems 
to  be  applied,  like  the  modem  Tcartar^ 
to  the  nomadic  tribes  which  roamed 
over  the  extensive  tracts  to  the  north  of 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Seae.  Ewald 
thinks  that  the  Scythians  invaded 
Palestine,  on  their  incursion  to  Egypt, 
between  the  13th  and  the  18th  year  of 
Josiah's  reign.  (Jer.  vi.  8—6,  21,  25.) 
To  the  Hebrews  the  Scythians  were 
probably  knovm  by  the  names  (7o^and 
^ogog*  (2  Mace.  iv.  47 ;  Jos.  Con,  Ap, 
ii.  87 ;  Col.  iu.  ll.V-See  Goo. 

SCTTHOFOLIS.-See  Bbtbshbak. 
'    SEA.  The  earth  is  invested  with  two 
great  oceans,-»the  atmosphere,  which 
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entirely   envelopes  it;  and  the  sea, 
which  coven  about  two  thirds  of  its 
surface.  >  All  the  water  of  the  one 
weighs  about  400  times  as  much  as 
the  air  of  the  other.  -  The  conjecture 
that  the  average  depth  of  ocean  water 
is  not  more  than  three  or  four  miles,  is 
probably  as  near  the  truth,  as  the  com- 
monly received  opinion,  that  the  height 
of  the  atmosphere  does  not  exceed  fifty 
miles.  Nor  have  any  reliable  soundings 
yet  been  made  in  the  ocean  over  five^ 
miles  deep.    Though  "  all  rivers  run 
into  the  sea,  yet  the  sea  is  not  f ulL" 
The  waters  of  all  the  ffreat  rivers  of 
the  earth  are  lifted  up  from  the  sea  by 
the  atmosphere,  and  flow  in  invisible 
streams  back  through  the  air,  and  des- 
cend as  dew,  hail,  rain,  or  snow,  among 
the  hills,  forming  springs,  and  streams 
and  rivers,  according  to  an  accurate 
system  of  compensation  and  supply: 
And  "  unto  the  place  whence  the  risers 
come,   thither   they    return  *  again." 
The  Hebrews  appued  the  term  yam 
not  only  to  the  sea  but  to  all  great 
collections  of  water,  such  as  lakes; 
(Gen.  xiv.  8 ;  Job  xiv.  11 ;  Matt.  iv. 
18 ;)  and  even  to  rivers,  as  the  Nile ; 
(Isa.  xviii.  2 ;)  the  Euphrates ;  (Isa.  xxi. 
1 ;)  as  well  as  to  "  seas"  properly  so 
called.  (Geo.  xxxiL  12;  Job  xii.  8; 
Ps.  Ixvi.  60 

1.  Thb  MBDrrBRRANBAN  Sba.  This 
large  inland  Sea  was  called  by  the 
Hebrews  the  "  Utmost  Sea,"  properly 
the  Hinder  or  Wettem  Sea ;  (Deut.  zi. 
24;  Joel  ii.  20;)  also'*  the  Sea  of  the 
Philistines ;"  (Ex.  xxiii.  81;)  and  the 
"Great  Sea."  (Num.  xxxiv.  6,  7; 
Josh.  i.  4 ;  ix.  1 ;  xv.  47 ;  Esek.  xlvii. 
10,  15,  20;  Jon.  i.  4;  Acts  x.  6,  82; 
xvii.  14.)  "  From  sea  to  sea,"  signifies, 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  r ersian 
Gulf  or  Indian  Ocean.  (Am.  viii.  12 ; 
Zech.  ix.  10 ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  8 ;  Mic.  vii.  12.) 

2.  Thb  Red  Sba.  The  Gulf  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  now  called  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  was  called  by  the  Hebrews  and 
Egyptians  yam  st^-the  Weetfy  Sea, 
p^naps  from  the  abundance  of  sea- 
weed thrown  upon  the  shores ;  or  from 
the  large  plants  of  white  coro/ spread 
everywhere  over  its  bottom.  Extensive 
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coral  reefs  also  occur  near  the  coasts. 
Becently,  howerer,  some  trarellers  and 
naturalists  have  conjectured  that  the 
Bed  Sea  acquired  its  name  from  the 
numherless  minute  meduscOf  or  purple 
conferva^  which  have  frequently  been 
observed  to  communicate  an  extreme 
redness  to  the  water.  The  Hebrew 
name  is  translated  "  Red  Sea ;"  (Ex. 
X.  19  ;  xiii.  18 ;  xt.  4 ;  Kum.  xiv.  25 ; 
and  Deut.  i.  40;  Ps.  cri.  7,  9,  22; 
cxxxvi.  13,  15 ;)  except  in  Num.  xxi. 
1^  and  Deut.  i.  1,  where  the  Hebrew 
has  onlj  the  words  tuphah  and  suph  ; 
rendered  "Bed/Sso,"  but  the  margin  nas 
Suphcih  and  ZunA.  It  is  also  called  the 
"£gn>tianSea;''(Isa.xi.l5;)and  "the 
Sea."  ?Isa.  x.  26L)  Its  usual  Greek  name 
was  £rythra  Thakuio,  perhaps  from 
the  Hebrew  Edom,  which  also  means 
tedf  whence  the  English  translation 
"  Bed  Sea."  (Herod,  i.  1 ;  Diod.  Sic. 
iii.  18 ;  1  Mace.  iv.  9 ;  Acts  vii.  86 ;  Heb. 
xi.  29.)  This  Gulf  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
separates  the  western  coast  of  Arabia 
from  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  It 
is  a  rainless  region ;  not  a  river  runs 
down  into  it,  not  a  brook,  except  in  an 
occasionally  rainy  season,  empties  into 
it.  The  Gulf,  from  the  straits  of  Ba- 
bel-Mandeb  to  Suez,  may  be  about 
1400  miles  in  length.  On  approaching 
its  northern  termination,  this  Sea  div- 
ides into  two  branches,  which  enclose 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  The  eastern 
branch  terminates  at  Akabah;  the 
western  branch,  which  terminates  a 
little  above  Suez,  is  only  separated 
from  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Isth- 
mus of  Suez.  The  recently  >pened 
ship-canal  across  the  Isthmus,  thus  con- 
necting the  two  Seas,  has  placed  the 
commercial  nations  of  the  West  within 
a  few  days  of  all  the  climates,  wants, 
supplies,  and  productions  of  India. 

3.  Tub  Salt  Sea.  This  inland  Lake, 
which  is  situated  in  the  southern  part 
of  Judea,  and  occupies  the  middle 
point  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Ara- 
oah  and  the  Ghor,  nearly  equi-distant 
from  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon  and 
the  Bed  Sea,  is  sometimes  called  the 
Sea  of  the  Arabahj  translated  the  "  Sea 
of  the  plain ;"  (Deut.  iv.  49 ;)  "  the 
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Salt  Sea;*'  (Gen.  xiv,  8;)  the  **East 
Sea;"  (Joel  ii.  20;  Ezek.  xlvii.  18  ;j 
and  the  ** Former"  or  "Eastern  Sea.^ 
(Zech.  xiv.  8.)  It  is  also  called  the 
Jjoke  Asphaliites.**  (Jos.  Wars,  iii.  10, 
7,)  from  the  large  quantities  of  asphaU 
turn  or  bitumen  which  floated  upon  its 
surface.  And  as  no  organic  life  is 
found  within  its  waters,  it  obtained 
the  designation  of  Mcare  Mortuum^the 
Dead  Sea,  (Jerome,  on  Ezek.  xlvii. 
8.)  It  is  now  called  by  the  Arabs 
J^iahr  Xut=the  Sea  of  Lot,  and  some- 
times Birket  Xu^=the  Pool  of  Lot. 
The  lofty  cliffs  on  the  western  side  of 
this  Sea  are  1,500  feet  high ;  and  those 
of  the  eastern  mountains  lying  back 
from  the  shore  are  from  2,000  to  2,500^ 
feet  above  the  water.  The  sides  of  the 
mountains,  east  and  west  of  the  Sea, 
are  marked  by  a  series  of  terraces, 
evidently  water-lines  of  remote  ages. 
The  length  of  the  Sea  from  north  to 
south  is  about  fiftv  English  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breaath  about  ten  miles. 
The  careful  observations  of  Dr.  Bobin* 
son  have  rendered  it  probable,  that 
the  present  entire  bed  of  the  Dead  Sea 
was  not  anciently  a  fertile  plain,  but 
that  a  Lake  must  have  existed  in  this 
place,  into  which  the  Jordan  poured 
Its  waters  before  the  catastrophe  of 
Sodom,  though  that  Lake  was  not  so 
large  as  it  is  now.  At  some  distance 
north  of  its  sc  them  extremity,  a  pe- 
ninsula runs  out  from  the  eastern  shore, 
which  may  be  said  almost  to  divide  the 
Lake  into  two  parts.  Some  suppose 
that  the  Lake  anciently  extended  no 
farther  south  than  the  peninsula,  near 
which  were  the  asphaltum  pits = "  slime- 
pits,"  (Gen.  xiv.  10,)  and  farther  south 
the  fertile,  well  watered  Plain  on  which 
the  cities  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah, 
Zeboim,  and  Zoar  were  situated.  (Gen. 
xiii.  10^12.)  And  when  the  doomed 
cities  were  overthrown  by  volcanic 
action,  this  plain  was  destroyed  and 
its  level  lowered,  so  that  the  waters  of 
the  Lake  would  rush  in  at  the  point 
marked  by  the  peninsula,  and  form 
the  present  southern  bayj— See  Sodok. 
Toere  is  a  remarkable  difference  of 
1  depth  between  that  portion  of  the  Sea 
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which  liet  noithward^  and  that  ^rtion 
which  liefl  soathward  of  the  peninsula. 
Exact  lonndings  were  taken  hj  Lient. 
Iiynch,  of  the  United  States  Exploring 
Expedition,  in  155  different  places,  in 
▼anons  lines  across  the  expanse  of  the 
Sea.  The  soundings  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Sea  gradually  deepened 
to  218  fathoms =1808  feet ;  the  bottom 
soft,  brown  mud,  with  rectangular  cry- 
stals of  salt.  While  the  soundings  in 
the  southern  portion  presented  a  depth 
of  2,  and  at  most  only  2)  fathoms= 
12  to  15  feet ;  the  bottom  mostly  grav 
and  black  slimy  salt  mud.  On  Marcm 
12th,  18<>5,  Captain  WiUon,  R  E.,  of 
the  Ordnance  Surrey,  found  the  de- 
pression of  the  surface  of  the  Dead 
Sea  to  be  1292  feet  below  the  lerel  of 
the  Mediterranean.  But  from  the  line 
of  driftwood  obserred  along  the  border 
of  the  Dead  Sea  it  was  found  that  the 
level  of  the  water  at  some  period  of 
the  rear,  probably  during  the  winter 
freshets,  stands  two  feet  six  inches 
higher,  which  would  make  the  least 
depression  1289*5.  Captun  Wilson  also 
learned  from  inoulry  among  the  Be- 
dowin,  and  from  European  residents  in 
Palestine,  that  during  the  early  sum- 
mer the  lerel  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  lower 
1^  at  least  six  feet ;  this  would  make 
the  greatest  depression  to  be  as  near 
as  possible  1298  feet.  In  August, 
1867,  Lieut.  Warren,  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Party,  went  down  to  the 
Dead  Sea ;  and  haTins  found  the  Ord- 
nance Surrey  Bench  Mark,  he  found 
the  lerel  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  be  within 
a  foot  of  what  it  was  when  Captain 
Wilson  lerelled  there,  but  during  the 
spring  months  it  must  hare  been  five 
feet  SIX  inches  higher.  The  rariations 
in  the  level  aro  accounted  for  by  the 
annual  rise  of  several  feet,  which  varies 
in  different  years,  in  consequence  of 
the  overflowings  of  the  Jordan.  Thus 
the  deepest  part  of  this  caldron,  being 
the  greatest  depression  on  the  earth's 
surface,  has  been  determined  at  2606 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  waters  have  no  outlet  from 
their  deep  caldron.  The  immense 
evaporation  from  this  Sea,  in  conse-  I 
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qnenee  of  its  low  position  and  expo* 
sura  to  the  summer  heats  aceouali 
for  the  consumption  of  the  quantity  of 
water  whteh  flows  into  it  from  the 
Lasha  =  Callirohoe,  the  Amon,  the 
Jordan,  and  other  oocasional  rivnleti. 
The  thermometer  was  sometimes  as 
low  as  68  deg.  Fahr.;  but  it  in  general 
ranged  from  85  deg.  to  106  deg. ;  mad 
at  midnight  it  sometimes  stood  at  98 
degrees.  Sudden  winds  and  storms  pre* 
vail  much  on  the  Dead  Sea,  as  on  all 
inland  lakes  surrounded  by  hills.  There 
is  but  little  vegetation  on  the  shores ; 
the  streams  which  come  down  from 
the  hiUs  aro  marked  with  moro  verdure. 
The  water  of  the  Sea  has  a  slig^v 
greenish  hue,  and  objects  seen  throngs 
It  appear  as  if  seen  through  oil.  It  is 
most  intensely  salt,  leaving  behind  a 
nauseous,  bitter  taste,  like  Qlaub«r^ 
salts.  When  applied  to  the  skin  it 
produced  a  prickly  sensation,  aecoa- 

5anied  with  a  sort  of  greasy  feeliag. 
'he  water  is  exceedin^v  buoyant,  so 
that  even  a  horse  or  a  aonkey  co^ 
swim  in  the  Sea  without  turning  over. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  waters  of 
the  Dead  Sea  acquiro  their  peenliar 
saltness  by  coming  into  contact  with 
immense  masses  of  fossil  salt  aad 
other  substances.  The  density  of  the 
water  is  supposed  to  be  groater  than 
that  of  any  other  water  known.  Or- 
dinary sea  water  has  about  four  per 
cent,  of  salt,  whilst  that  of  the  Dead 
Sea  contains  moro  than  twmti^sigpm' 
cent.  In  the  following  analyses,  as 
given  by  Dr.  Robinson,  Uie  staadaid  of 
comparison  for  the  specific  gravity  li 
distilled  water  at  1000.     p^      j^ 

(Hneltn.  Apjoka 
Specific  gtv^tf 1919        110 

Chloride  of  ofelcinm......^......  9.2141  9.418 

„       of  nugnesiom ........  11.7794  7JT0 

Bromide  of  magneshun .. ..  0.4998  0L9S1 

Chloride  of  potaeslnin 1.8798  AMI 

„       of  iodiom......... ..  7.0777  7w8M 

„       of  manguiMO .........  0.3117  9JM 

„       ofalununom 0.0898  — > 

„       of  unmonlinn.. 0.0078  ^-» 

Sulphate  of  lime. ....«.„,.......  ao&97  8J91 

94.5898      l&TM 

Water 75.4889     81. 
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Lieut.  Ljnch  prored  by  the  ther- 
mometer •that,  at  the  depth  of  1044 
feet,  the  temperature  of  the  water  was 
62  deg. ;  at  the  surface,  immediatelj 
above  ii  76  deg.  There  was  an  in- 
terruption to  the  gradual  decrease  of 
temperature,  and  at  ten  fathoms  there 
was  a  stratum  of  cold  water,  the  tem- 
perature, 69  deg.  Thoi^;h  it  be  true 
that  no  trace  of  animal  life  can  be 
found  in  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
yet  several  kinds  of  birds  have  been 
repeatedly  seen  flying  over  its  surface. 
Lieut.  Mollvneauz  found  many  shells 
on  the  beach,  all  of  which  were  identi- 
fied with  fresh-water  mollusca,  which 
had  been  carried  down  from  the  Jor- 
dan, and  other  streams,  into  the  Sea  to 
ferish.  Lieut.  Lvnch  says,  there  eonld 
e  nothing  pestilential  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  Sea.  Still  the  fierce  angel 
of  disease  seems  to  hover  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. In  addition  to  the  withenng 
heat  of  a  blazing  sun,  and  the  tropi- 
cal closeness  of  the  atmosphere,  ren- 
dered most  heavily  oppressive  at  such 
a  low  absolute  level  as  that  of  the 
surface  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  hot  south 
wind,  or  sirocco,  burning  like  the  blast 
of  a  furnace,  would  spring  up  now  and 
then,  accompanied  by  the  fostid  sul- 
phureous odour  of  the  gases,  proceed- 
ing from  the  thermal  springs  abound- 
ing about  the  Lake,  and  others  equally 
noxious  from  the  stagnant  pools  in 
the  marshes,  and  would  affect  the  men, 
so  that  their  swollen  visages  looked 
ghastly  pale,  as  with  irresistible  drow- 
siness they  lay  about  the  boat  in  every 
attitude,  sunk  in  a  profound  sleep  verg- 
ing more  upon  the  death-like  stillness 
of  a  torpor,  than  repose. — See  Joroait. 
4.  The  Sba  of  Galilbb.  This 
beautiful  Alpine  Lake,  into  which  the 
Jordan  enters  on  the  north,  and  quits 
on  the  south,  is  sometimes  called  the 
**SeaofChinnereth,''or"Chinneroth;'' 
(Num.  xxxiv.  11 ;)  the  ''Lake  of  Gen- 
nesaret ;"  (Luke  v.  1 ;  Matt.  xiv.  22— 
84 ;  Mark  vii.  45 ;)  the  "  Sea  of  Ti- 
berias ;"  (John  xxi.  1 ;)  and  the  *'Sea 
of  Galilee.''  (Matt.  iv.  18 ;  Maik  i.  16; 
John  vi.  1, 16—25.^  Its  modem  name 
is  Bahr  7\t5ar^aA=:Sea  of  Tiberias. 
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The  length  of  the  Lake  is  about  thir- 
teen mues  in  a  straight  line,  and  its 
breadth  about  seven  miles.  It  is  one 
of  the  three  lakes  forming  part  of  that 
h^drographic  tract,  that  extensive  cre- 
vice in  the  earth,  which  stretches  from 
Lebanon  southwards  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  main  formation  around  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias  is  everywhere  limestone: 
vet  the  numerous  hot  springs  and 
black  basaltic  stones  evidence  a  vol- 
canic formation.  Lieut.  Lynch  found 
the  level  of  the  Lake  to  be  652*2  feet 
below  that  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Others  give  the  depression  at  several 
feet  more  or  less,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  the  level  varies  considerably 
at  different  times  of  the  year.  The 
bottom  is  a  concave  basin  —  the 
greatest  depth,  thus  far  ascertained, 
165  feet.  The  water  of  the  Lake  is 
cool  and  sweet,  and  produces  several 
kinds  of  excellent  fish.  Several  kinds 
of  large  water  birds  swim  up  and  down 
in  theXake,  and  carry  on  their  vocation. 
The  Sea  of  Galilee  is  still  subject  to 
sudden  tempests,  which  are  said  to  be 
worse  than  those  of  the  Great  Sea. 
In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  when 
seveiiU  of  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  were 
fishsrmen  on  this  Sea,  it  was  still 
ploughed  by  vessels  with  sails,  though 
since  that  period  it  has  become  utteny 
desolate.  Onlv  within  these  last  few 
years  boats  with  sails  and  foreign  fla^i^ 
surveying  its  coasts  and  sounding  its 
depths,  have  a^^un  met  the  eye  of  the 
wondering  natives  upon  its  blue  waters ; 
and  the  fi&ery  may  become  as  flourish- 
ing again  as  it  was  in  ancient  times.— 
See  Merom,  and  Jordait. 

SEAL.  The  seal  with  the  owner's 
name,  or  some  other  device,  engraven 
upon  it,  was  usually  employed  to 
authenticate  public  or  private  docu- 
ments. Seals  for  this  purpose,  made 
of  burnt  day,  or  of  copper,  silver,  gold, 
or  precious  stones  set  in  metal,  were 
anciently  used  in  the  East.  Sometimes 
the  signet  ring  was  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. (Gen.  xxxviii.  18 ;  Jer.  xxxii. 
10.)  If  a  door  had  to  be  sealed,  It  was 
first  fastened  with  some  lieament,  over 
which  was  placed  some  well  compacted 


diicovered  >t  onc«.    (Job 

8ol,   SoDg  IT.  12;   hUtt.  xxTii.  66.) 

ImpoTUnt  docnmenU  wen  *ometimei 


itj.  (Dent.  ixiiLM;  Jer.j 
Job  xiT.  17.)  In  ■  Toom  in  tne  miiu 
o(  the  pal&c«  of  Sennacherib,  st  Kon- 
^Djik,  Mr.  L^fud  fonnd  »  luge 
number  of  piece*  of  fine  daj,  bMuing 
tbe  impreuioDi  of  ickIi,  wiui  ruioni 
dcTJcei,  wliich  had  been  atlached  bj 
•tringi  to  docomenti  written  on  lea- 
ther, papjrnt,  or  other  tnbttance*. 
Such  docDtoenti,  with  teals  id  cla; 
■till  attached,  hare  been  diicoTered  in 
^ETPt-  Bat  the  most  remarkable  ot 
the  leaU  fonnd  in  the  Aujrian  miiu 
wai  a  piece  of  da;,  npoa  which  was 
impreued  the  *i^et  of  Sabak,  oc  Sa- 
bneo,  king  of  ^Erpt,  called  "  So,"  in 
2  Kinp  xTii.  1.  On  the  lame  piece  of 
eletj  1*  impreued  an  Aaijrian  leol, 
probablj  that  ot  Sennacherib,  with  a 
device  repreaenting  a  piieat  miniiter- 
Idk  before  the  king,  or  perbapi  the 
■jmbol  of  ihe  high  contracting  partiet. 


To  the  friendly  conrtei;  of  Mr.  Layard 
we  are  indebted  for  a  copy  of  thii  re- 
markable teal,  the  original  of  which  ii 
now  depoilted  in  the  BrJtiih  Unteato. 
The  Egyptian  portion  of  it  repreaenti 
Babak  oi  about  to  imite  an  eneqy, 
perhaps  in  tacriflce  to  Amnn-Rt,  with 
a  kind  ot  mace.  Above  and  before  him 
we  bieroglTphi,  expreuing  Nttr  n/}  nb 
(u-cAt&i6a];="  the  perfect  god,  the  lord 
who  producee  thion,  Sabak."  Be- 
hind   him  Ma  faBcfl-*a/="lito   tol- 
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lovt  hii  head."  On  the  left  edge, 
ma  ma  aiul=''I  hare  giren  to  thee." 
Thia  leal,  impreued  with  the  royal 
lignet*  of  the  two  monarch*,  probablr 
Senaacherib  and  Sabak  ot  S<a,  appean 
to  hare  been  affixed  to  a  treatj  be- 
tween  Atsjria  and  Egypt,  and  depoaited 
among  the  arcluTei  of  the  kingdom. 
Aj  the  two  monarclu  werenndonbtedly 
eontemporar;,  about  B.C.  714,  thi*  piece 
of  clay  fnmiihej  remarkable  confirma- 
tory eridence  of  the  tmth  of  Scripture 
hiatory.  Cylinder* 
were  also  n*ed  by 
the  Auyiians  aaJ 
Babylonian*  a* 
docnmenti  of  per- 

•1*0  A*  teal*  or  *ig- 
net*,  to  be  impress- 
ed on  clay  ot  other 
material*  on  which 

Babylonian  cylin- 
der*, a  copy  of  one 
we  gire,  and  many  from  Au^a,  with 
ii]*cription*  and  Tarioni  dcTicei,  aro 
deponted  in  theBritiah  M-iieam.  They 
are  of  different  form*,  and  are  made  of 
rook  crystal,  jasper,  odti,  chalcedony, 
camelian,  and  felspar,  bnt  generally  ot 
baked  clay.  Host  of  them  hare  been 
pierced,  and  *eem  to  have  rCTOlTod  on 
ametalaxia,Uke«gardenroUing  stone. 
The  cylinder  wa*  tolled  on  the  moist 
clay,  hence  Job  **y*,  "  it  is  turned  as 
clay  to  the  seal ;"  (KxxTiii.  It ;)  and 
sometime*  the  tablet  or  impressloa  wa* 
placed  in  the  famace  and  baked.  Tha 
term"tealcd"i*)ometimestisedfignra- 
tiTftlj  for  that  which  is  ptrmaaeiil:  (Iia. 
Tiii.  16  0  and  aoBfirmcd;  (John  xi.  29; 
Rom.  IT.  11 ;)  alio  for  that  whicit  i) 
to  be  t^l  teaet  until  the  appointed 
time.  (Dan.  Tiii.  S6 ;  xii.  4,  9.)  So 
alio,  the  "  book  or  toll  sealed  with 
seren  leal),"  symbolised  tbe  plan  of 
the  Divine  government,  which  i>  ta- 
ptnelrabk  to  every  creatnre ;  bnt  fully 
comprehended  bj  the  Savioor,  who  i« 
exalted  to  the  throne  of  the  anJTene. 
(Eev.  T.2— 8.)  The  "sealoflholiring 
Qod,"  on  which  is  *uppo*ed  to  be  en- 
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graven  the  name  of  "  Jbbovab/'  which 
was  impresBed  upon  the  foreheads  of 
the  faithful,  symbolizes  the  indwelling 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  (Bct.  vii.  2—17 ; 
Eph.  i.  la,  U;  Ti.  80;  2  Cor.  i.  22; 
£zek.  ix.  4, 6 ;  2  Tim  ii.  19.)— See  Ring. 

SEARED.  To  sear  the  flesh  is  to 
cauterize  or  hum  it,  and  thus  deprive 
it  of  the  power  of  sensation.  In  1  Tim. 
iv.  2,  the  term  denotes  the  effect  of 
habitual  sin,  by  which  the  conscience 
becomes  so  stupified,  as  to  be  insensible 
to  the  most  enormous  guilt  andthemost 
fearful  threatenings  of  punishment. 

SEASONS.  The  ffeneral  division 
of  the  year,  by  the  Hebrews,  was  into 
two  seasons,  **  Summer  and  Winter ;" 
(Ps.  hciv.  17 ;  Zech.  xiv.  8 ;)  but  they 
appear  also  to  have  conveniently 
divided  the  year  into  six  special  sea- 
sons: "seed  time  and  harvest,  and 
cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter." 
(Gen.  i.  14;  viii.  22.)  According  to 
this  division,  the  seasons  would  seem 
to  have  been  distributed  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  Summer,  from  the  middle 
of  August  to  the  middle  of  October ; 
Seed  ttme,  from  the  middle  of  October 
to  the  middle  of  December;  Winter j 
from  the  middle  of  December  to  the 
middle  of  February ;  Cold,  from  the 
middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of 
April ;  Heat,  from  the  middle  of  June 
to  the  middle  of  August. 

SEAT.  The  ancient  Egyptians  had 
elegant  chairs  and  ottomans,  much  in 
the  modem  fashion ;  and  no  doubt  the 
wealthy  Hebrews  imitated  them.  In 
later  times,  the  Hebrews  adopted  the 
custom  of  reclining  upon  couches  at 
table.  (1  Sam.  ix.  22 ;  Am.  vi.  4 ; 
Est.  vii.  8  ;  Matt,  xxiii.  6 ;  Luke  vii. 
S7, 88.)  The  Orientals  usually  sit  upon 
low  sofas,  or  divans,  and  also  upon 
mats  or  carpets,  on  the  floor,  with  the 
legs  bent  under,  and  crossed  in  a  half- 
kneeling  posture.  In  some  parts  of  the 
East  European  influence  has  introduced 
chairs.  Among  the  Romans,  the  ma- 
gistratewhenadministering  justice  used 
a  chair  called  "the  judgment-seat." 
(Matt,  xxvii.  19;  Acts  xviii.  12,  16; 
Kom.  xiv.  10.) 

SEBA=}Ranf  A  descendant  of 
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Cush;  (Gen.  x.  7;  1  Chron.  i.  9;) 
who  gave  name  to  a  country,  probably 
Meroe,  a  province  of  Ethiopia;  dis- 
tinguished for  its  wealth  and  commerce, 
surrounded  by  the  Nile  and  two  of  its 
tributaries,  and  with  a  metropolis  of 
the  same  name,  of  which  the  ruins  are 
still  found  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Shendi.  risa.  xUii.  8 ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  10.) 
The  inhaoitants,  cidled  "Sabeans," 
were  distinguished  for  their  tall  stature. 
(Isa.  xiv.  14;  Herod,  iii.  20.)  The 
Hebrew  word  rendered  "  Sabeans,"  in 
Ezek.  xxiii.  42,  properly  signifies 
"dmnkards,"  as  in  the  margin. — See 
Shbba. 

SEBAT=a4a'c^orro£f.  Theeleventh 
month  of  the  Hebrew  year,  commencing 
with  the  new  moon  of  Febraary,  and 
extending  to  the  new  moon  of  March. 
(Zech.  i.  7.) 

SECACAH=enc/b<ure.  A  town  in 
the  desert  of  Judah.    (Josh.  xv.  61.) 

S^CBJJ=w<itch' tower.  Aplacenear 
Ramah.  Some  suppose  that  Bir  Ne* 
balia=ihe  well  of  Neballa  is  **the  great 
well  of  Sechn."  (1  Sam.  xix.  22.) 

SECT.— See  Hbsebt. 

SECUNDnS=£ecoR(il  A  Christian 
of  Thessalonica.    (Acts  xx.  4.) 

SEED.  This  term  is  frequently  used 
to  denote  offspring  or  descendants.  (Gen. 
xvii.  7;  xxii.  17;  Isa.  lix.  21 ;  Ps.  xxii. 
23.)  The '*  seed  of  Abraham,"  (Gen. 
xxii.  18  ;  Acts  iii.  25  ;  Gal.  iii.  8,  16,) 
and  the  "seed  of  David,"  (Rom.  i.  4,) 
designate  emphatically  the  Messiah, 
who,  according  to  the  flesh,  was  the 
son  or  descendant  of  Abraham,  and  of 
David.  (Matt.  i.  1 ;  xv.  22 ;  Luke  i. 
27;  xviii.  89;  John  vii.  42.)  The  "seed 
of  the  woman"  designates  the  Messiah, 
and  all  tme  believers  with  Him.  (Gen. 
iii.  15 ;  Isa.  vii.  14 ;  Gal.  iv.  4.)  The 
Jews  vaunted  themselves  in  being  the 
"  seed  of  Abraham,"  and  as  such,  heirs 
of  special  blessings;  (Matt.  iii.  9;  John 
viii.  3d;)  but  the  Scriptures  declare 
that  they  who  are  "  of  faith,"  i.e.,  be- 
lievers in  Christ,  are  Abraham's  seed, 
and  heirs  according  to  the  promise. 
(Gal.  iii.  7,  29.) 

SE£D.TIME.^See  Sejiboks. 

SEER.— See  Pbopbect. 
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SEQVB  ^MtkaaUd.  1.  A  Mm  of 
BeiTon,  iiDd  tbe  father  of  Jair  tEe 
Oileadita.  (1  Chron.  ii.  31,  23.)  ~ 
Sm  AsimAX. 

BEIR=:hairy,  or  ikaggy.  1.  A  ph?- 
brcli  or  chief  oF  theHoriMtj  (G«n. 
zzxTi.  20—30;  1  Cbron.  1.  86—48;} 
irho  probablj  gare  name  to  a  mom- 
tainooj  cooiitry  of  the  EdomitM,  an- 
cienllf  called  "  Uonnt  Seir,"  exteudiiig 
from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Elaoitic  Golf 
of  the  Bad  Bea,  the  northern  part  of 
which  li  now  called  Jebel,  and  the 
■onthern,  ah-Shemh.  (Qen.  lir.  S  ] 
Dent.  i.  2.)  Moaat  Beir  wa«  fim  in- 
habited by  the  Horiles;  (DenL  ii.  19;) 
then  bj  Eian  and  hli  poaleritf.  (Qen. 
xzxiL  S;  xxxiii.  U,  16;  2  Chron.  zz. 
10.)  SeiT  appear!  to  bo  alto  used  in  a 
general  iense  For  the  land  of  Edom. 
(Eiek.  ixT.  8,  12  i  i«T.  8,  7,  16.) 
t.  A  mouDtain  in  the  terdlorj'  of 
Jndah.  (Joih.  xt.  10.)  Bome  eap- 
poee  thii  place  to  be  deiignated  bj 
Sa'ir,  to  the  north  of  Hebron ;  bat 
ochen  inppoae  it  to  be  the  ridge  weit- 
ward  of  Kirjath-jeaiim,  and  between 
it  and  Bethahemeah. 

BBIRATH=a  ihe-g<Ml.  A  place  or 
tract  in  tbe  monntuias  of  Ephraini. 
(Judg.  iii,  28,  27.) 


A  Tamiila  cnl  to  (ha  rook. 

8ELA=rod;.    Tbe  andent  capital 

el  the  Edomitei,  sitaated  between  the 

Dead  Sea  and  the  Etanitic  Qnlf  of  the 

Red  Sea,  in  Arabia  Pelraa  i  which  wte 


taken  by  Amaaiahkingot  Jndah,  from 


the  Moabitea,  who  then  held  poeeaaioii 

" '  "  "id  named  bj  him  '^ Joktheel'*= 

of  God.    The  name  ii  wnttea 


ol  it,  and  Di 


the  nj 
lah,"  margin,  cAe  Sod/  (2  Eiage 
xiT,  7;)  and  abo  "Sda,"  (lu.  xrL  1,) 
bnt  in  the  marria  of  thii  pawage  it  it 
called  b;  itf  Greek  name  Ptira,  abo 
a  Rock.  The  lame  Hebrew  word  Sih, 
li  rendered  "  the  rock ;"  (Jndg.  i.  86; 
Ita.  xliL  11,)  and  maj  perbape  detig- 
nate  the  aame  city.  It  deiiTed  ita 
name  Bela,  or  Petra,  i.e.,  the  Rock, 
from  the  fact  that  it  wai  aitnated  in  a 
TBllej,  encompawed  b;  ^moat  ininr* 
monntahlB  rocki.  Thii  andent  atj, 
now  called  WaA  ifB>a,="the  ralley 
of  Hotee,"  wai  tbe  great  centre  of  the 
caraTan  trade  thronahont  the  But; 
it  wholly  noinhabited,  except  when 
the  wandering  Arab  makei  nse  of  an 
exearated  tomb  to  paaa  the  night,  ot 
a  caravan  pansea  there.  Tbix  remark- 
able valley,  ahnt  in  byaandaione  toclu^ 
reeting  npon  lower  miieee  of  potphyiy, 
Tarionalj  and  beantifnlly  tinted  with 
oiideof  iron,  towering  in  »omeplacei 
to  the  height  of  700  feet,  is  entered  br 
the  conne  of  a  fine  little  brook,  whicK 
fiowi  down  the  eaitem  pan,  thronsh 
the  wonderfnl  necropoUi.  The  tombi 
are  iioUled  masaea  of  rock,  abont 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  sqnare,  whkk 
have  been  cut  away  from  the  adjacent 
diffe.  Farther  down  the  valley  eon- 
tractf,  preaeating  on  each  aide  of  the 
high  clilfi  a  atreet  of  tomba.  At  eomo 
diitaace  beyond  ii  tlie  opening  ot  the 
terrific  chaun,  which  anciently  lonued 
the  only  avenue  to  the  dty  on  tltia 
•ide.  Thii  la  the  SIk  of  Wady  Hoaa. 
'.' Near  the  weitward,"  aaya  Dr.  Bob- 
inaon,  "the  Sik  terminatai,  openiag 
nearly  at  risht  anglei  into  a  limilar 
though  broader  Wuy  or  ehaan,  com- 
ing down  from  the  aouth  and  paaaingoS 
nonhweit.  AUat  once  tbe  beautiful 
facade  of  the  £Uaail = "the  Treanre,' 
in  the  weatem  precipice,  oppoeite  the 
month  of  the  Sik,  bant  uiKm  oar  view, 
in  all  the  delicacy  of  ita  Gnt  chiadling, 
and  in  all  the  freihneaa  and  beaaty  of 
ita  aofc  colouring.  The  broken  pedi- 
ment! and  other  or " 
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in  a  pare  style ;  and  if  teen  in  a  dif- 
ferent land,  or  without  the  aceompani- 
ments  by  which  it  is  snrroanded,  it 
would  perhaps  exite  little  admiration. 
An  nm  erowns  the  summit  of  its  orna- 
mental front,  a  hundred  feet  or  more 
aboTe  the  ground.  From  the  resti- 
bule,  the  door  leads  into  a  plain  lofty 
room  excaTated  from  the  rock,  the 
sides  smooth,  but  without  ornament. 
Behind  this  is  another  room  of  less 
size ;  and  smaU  lateral  chambers  are 
found  on  each  side,  opening  from  the 
large  room  and  from  tiie  vestibule." 
We  giro  a  view  from  Laborde,  of 
this  remarkable  temple.  Beyond  this 
temple,  where  the  valley  opens  to  a 
wider  breadth,  is  the  theatre,  wholly 
hewn  out  of  the  live  rock,  with  thirty 
three  rows  of  seats,  rising  one  above 
another  in  the  side  of  the  cliff  behind, 
and  capable  of  containing  more  than 
three  thousand  people.  The  cliffs  on 
each  side  of  the  theatre  are  full  of 
tombs.  Advancing  to  the  north-east, 
the  ancient  city  itself  opens  fully  to 
view,  being  shut  in  on  the  east  and 
west  by  high  perpendicular  walls  of 
sandstone  rock.  The  whole  area  is 
covered  with  the  foundations  and 
stones  of  an  extensive  town.  These 
foundations  and  ruins  cover  an  area 
of  not  much  less  than  two  miles  in 
circumference,  affording  room  enough, 
in  an  Oriental  city,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  thirtv  or  forty  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  most  conspicuous 
of  all  the  monuments,  next  to  the 
Khnzneh,  is  the  large  temple  called 
el-Deir.  It  lies  high  up  amouff  the 
cliffs  of  the  western  ridge,  and  is  hewn 
out  in  the  perpendicular  face  of  a  cliff. 
This  astonishing  work  of  art  contains 
but  one  excavated  chamber. 

In  looking  at  the  wonders  of  this 
ancient  city,  Dr.  Bobinson  observes, 
"The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
place  consists,  not  in  the  fact  that  there 
are  occasional  excavations  and  sculp- 
tures like  those  above  described,  but 
in  the  innimierable  multitude  of  such 
excavations,  along  the  whole  extent 
of  perpendicular  rocks  adjacent  to  the 
main  area,  and  in  all  the  lateral  val- 
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leys  and  chasms — ^the  entrances  of 
many  of  which  are  variously,  richly, 
and  often  f antasticallv  decorated,  with 
ever;^  imaginable  order  and  style  of 
architecture.  In  the  niidst  of  the 
variety  of  architecture  which  here 
astonishes  the  spectator,  two  styles 
are  obviously  predominant,  the  Egyp^ 
tian  and  the  Boman-Greek ;  or  rather 
it  is  the  mixture  and  nnion  of  these 
two  which  here  constitutes  the  pre- 
vailing  style.  The  more  classic  or- 
ders of  Greece  and  Borne  are  con- 
spicuous  in  the  columns  and  other 
ornaments.  But  even  here  all  is  florid 
and  overloaded,  indicating  a  later  age 
and  a  degenerate  taste.  This  amalga- 
mation of  style  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  prevsJence,  first  of  the  Boman 
influence  and  then  of  the  Boman 
dominion,  which  penetrated  hither  by 
way  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and  also 
from  Egypt.  This  took  place  as  we 
know,  about  the  Christian  era;  and 
to  that  period  and  the  subsequent 
centuries,  are  probably  to  be  ascribed 
the  architectural  skill  and  monuments, 
on  which  strangers  uow  gaze  with 
surprise  and  wonder.  Dr.  Bobinson 
thinks  that  some  of  the  larger  and 
more  splendid  excavations  were  tem«< 
pies  of  the  |[ods,  in  later  times  occu- 
pied as  Christian  sanctuaries ;  while 
the  others  were  sepulchral,  and  not 
intended  in  part  as  dwellings  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place.  The  wide- 
spread  ruins  which  are  visible,  attest 
that  a  large  and  extensive  city  of 
houses  built  of  stone  once  occupied 
this  spot,  and  the  sepulchres,  round 
about  are  comparatively  less  numer- 
ous than  those  which  in  like  manner 
skirt  the  sites  of  ancient  Thebes  and 
Memphis.  The  city  which  stood  here, 
was  of  itself  built  "in  the  clefts  of  the 
rock;*  (Jer.  xlix.  16;)  without  the 
necessity  of  our  looking  for  single 
dwellings  in  such  a  situation.  This 
mysterious  and  devoted  city,  unknown 
for  centuries  to  Europeans,  was  fre- 
quently the  subject  of  prophetic  de- 
nunciations, which  are  strikingly  ful- 
filled in  the  ^^loomy  desolations  which 
reign  over  its  ancient  magnificence. 
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Qat.  xxxir.  1—17 ;  Jer  xlis.  17,  18 
Eiek.  uxv.  1— IS.)— 8m  Edox. 

SBLAH.  Thij  Hebrew  miuiwl 
tenn,  which  oecnn  leTtntT-three  tunei 
fa  the  Fialnu,  and  elHwbsre  oiUr  iv 
Hab.  iii.  8, 9,  13,  is  mppoied  b;^  Som- 
ner  to  be  eonnected  nitb  the  oie  of 
the  trnmpeu  in  the  temple-miuic  i  and 
the  puiKgei  in  which  the  term  occart, 
to  be  actaal  ftppeali  or  niminonsi 
J«horah— u  "Heur,  Jehorahl' 
"Aw&ke,  JehoTshl"  The  term  iipUced 
bj  the  poet  at  the  panagea  whsre,  '~ 
t&B  temple-ionft,  tha  choir  of  priei 
ttABding  oppoiile  tothat  of  theLerit' 
aoanded  the  tnmipet*,  and,  with  the 
powertnl  tonei  of  thi«  iatimment,  the 
woidt  fint  tpoken  were  marked  and 
borne  upwards  to  Jehorah'a  oar.  (Ps. 
ir.2;Tii.Si  XX.  9;sxxii.  4,  6,  7; 
IxTf.  4,  7,  IB ;  IxTili.  7.)  This  inl«r- 
ceuorr  mniic  of  the  prJuti — which 
Heemi  to  have  been  the  pecaliar 
■ymbolical  reproientation  of  an  orgent 
appeal  to  JebOTab — was  prohab]  y  ru- 
tained  on  the  part  ot  the  I^ritei  b; 
the  Tigoroui  tones  of  the  psaltery  and 
hsrp ;  nencB  the  Greek  tranalatioa  of 
theterm  diapialma.  The  same  appears 
lurther  from  the  fall  phrase  "  Hig- 
paion  Selah,"  the  Orst  word  denoting 
ihe  sonnd  of  the  atringed  instmmenls, 
the  latter  tha  blast  of  the  trnmpeta, 
both  of  which  wonld  here  sound  to- 
gether.   (Pa.  ix.  16 ;  xcii.  3.) 

SELA-HAHMAHLEKOTH  =^  iht 
rock  of  ucapa.  A  rock  or  natnral 
stronghold  in  the  itllderDess  of  Maon, 
whenee  Sanl  retnrned  from  pursuing 
David.    (1  Sam.  xiiii.  28.) 

SELED=aniV(aiion.  A  descendant 
of  Jerahmeal.  (1  Chion.  ii.  30,) 

8BLEUCIA.  A  city  of  Syria,  the 
port  ot  Antioch,  situated  on  the  coast 
abont  five  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Orontes ;  Bometimes  called  SeUuria 
Fieria,  from  Ihe  oeighbonring  Mount 
Fierina ;  and  also  Seleucia  aA  Mare, 
in  order  to  distingniah  it  from  aeTeral 
other  cities  of  the  aame  name,  alt 
■o  called  from  the  Selencns  Nieanor. 
(1  Mace.  xi.  8 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  9.  8.) 
It  was  aboDt  fonr  miles  in  circumfer- 
eoMjand  its  rnins  are  coosidGrable 
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and  interesting.  At  the  back  of  tbe 
city  there  are  manj  large  tombs  eat 
in  tlie  rock ;  and  also  an  extraordinary 
toDnal  cat  in  the  monntun  sides.  Panl 
and  Bamaba*  embarked  at  this  port 
for  Cypma,  (Act*  xiiL  4.) 

SBU.— See  Shbk, 

SBHACKLAU  =  Jehovah  attain 
kiM.    A  Lerite.    (1  Cbron.  xxvi.  7.) 

SEHEIi  =  rtnomned.  An  ancestor 
of  Hary.    (Luke  iii.  16.) 

SENAAH.— See  Hubbfa*b. 

SENEE=a  lion-biuli,  bramble.     A 


side  of  tbe  pass  of  Uichmssh,  (1  ^am 


riR.— €m  Hbsmoh. 


SENNACHERIB  =  Sin,  i.e,.  Its 

moon  increata  brothtrt,  or  conqturnr  of 
armia.  A  king  of  Assyria  who monntM 
the  throne  a.c.  714,  or  according  to 
others  as  late  as  n.c.  702.  Senoacherib, 
also  called  "Sanherib,"  (2  KingtXTiiu 

13,  margin,)  but  in  the  Assyrian  cunei- 
form TiiiudAi-irib,  invaded  the  king- 
dom of  Jndsh,  and  took  several  of  the 
fonced  cities.  He  also  laid  siege  to 
the  city  of  Lachiah.    (2  Kings  XTJii 

14,  17.)      Amon^    the  mins  ot  the 

Eolace  at  Koaynnjik,  bnilt  by  Senaac- 
erib,  Mr.  Layaro  touod  several  bai- 
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reliefs,  leprcMntiDg  the  liege  and 
c«piare  of  ■  citj,  vhich  he  luppOBes 
to  have  been  Laddth,  but  which  Sir 
H.  RswIiDBOQ  reads  Libnah.  On  one 
of  the  tUbi  the  king  ii  represented  on 
his  ibrone — a  copy  of  thia  tcutpiore, 
by  tbe  kind  pemuuiou  of  Mr.  Lnjord, 
we  give — and  abore  the  bead  of  the 
kine  k  caneiform  ioKriptioa :  "  Sen- 
nacherib, the  might;  king,  king  of  tbe 
coatitij  of  tkitjna.  Bitting  on  the 
ihrono  of  jadgment,  before  tbe  cilj  of 
Lachiih ;  I  giro  permission  for  its 
■laoghter."  At  iba  same  time,  the 
Auyrian  king  amerced  king  Heiekiah 
in  a  tribate  or  indemniScation  of  three 
hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  thirty 
talents  of  gold,  (2  Kings  xTiii.  H, 
16.}  The  cbaracterisllc  version  of  this 
campaign  i*  given  br  the  Auyrian 
monarch  himself,  in  the  inscriptions 
on  one  of  the  great  bulls  which  stood 
at  the  sntrance  of  tbe  palace  at  Eou- 

fiin»k ;  and  is  thtii  translated  bv  Sir 
I.  Bawlinson:  "Becaase  Hezekiah, 
king  of  Jodab,  did  Dot  snbmit  to  m; 
joke,  fort;-aix  of  his  strong  fenced 
cities,  and  innnmerable  smaller  towns 
which  depended  on  them,  I  took  and 
plundered ;  but  I  left  to  him  Jernsa- 
lalem,  his  capital  cit;,  and  some  of 
the  inferior  towos  aronnd  it.  The 
cities  which  I  had  taken  and  plundered 
I  detained  from  tbe  goTOmmeot  of 
Hezekiah,  and  distributed  them  be- 
tween tbe  Unss  of  Aahdod,  and  Aa- 
caloQ,  and  Ekron,  and  Gasa  ;  and, 
having  thus  invaded  the  territorj  of 
then  chiefs,  I  imposed  npon  them  a 
corresponding,  increase  ot  tribute,  over 
that  to  which  they  had  formerly  been 
subjected  J  and,  because  Heiekiah  still 
continued  to  refuse  (o  pay  mo  honiage, 
I  attacked  and  carriea  off  the  whole 

SopaUtion,  Sxed  and  nomade,  which 
welled  around  Jerusalem,  with  Ikirti/ 
,  ta/errfsof  gold,  andei'^/if  ^uni/reif  talents 
of  silver,  the  accnmulaled  wealth  ot 
the  nobles  of  Heiekiab's  court,  and  of 
their  daoghten,  with  the  officers  of 
his  palace,  men  ilsvei,  and  women 
tlaves.  I  returned  to  Nineveb,  and  I 
accounted  their  spoil  tor  the  tribute 
which  be  had   tefuied  to  pay  me." 
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Tbe  difference  in  the  ..  __ 

(he  number  ot  talents  of  silver, ^ 

be  accounted   for  by   supposing  the 

t/iree  A unifreff  talents  to  have  been  the 
tribnte,  and  the  extra  Jive  iundrtd 
talents  the  precious  metal  torn  from 
the  doors,  pillars,  etc.,  of  the  temple, 
and  pillaged  from  the  nobles  of  Judah, 
asindemnityfor  the  past.  Thisamount 
of  plunder,  however,  did  not  satisfy 
the  Ajsjrian  monarch,  who  had  now 
renewed  tbe  campaign,  and  laid  siege 
to  Liboah.  Be  arroganil;  sammoned 
the  Hebrew  kiag  to  enrrender  his 
capital ;  but  the  angel  of  tbe  Lord 
smote  the  Aasyrisn  camp  by  night, 
and  destroyed  18E,000  fighting  men, 
so  that  tbe  monarch  abandoned  the 
enterprise  in  despair,  and  returned  to 
Nineveh,  where,  sometime  afterwards, 
he  was  slain  in  the  temple  of  Nisroch 
by  his  two  sons.  (2  Einn  xviii.  13— 
37 ;  xix.  1— 37.)  According  to  Hero- 
dotus, (ii.  111}  [be  Egyptians  arrogated 
Ibis  miracle  to  themselves,  declaiing 
that  Sennacherib  had  been  compelled 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Pelufinm,  by  their 
god  Fthah,  who  sent  a  mottitude  of 
mice  by  night  into  the  enemj's  camp, 
which  gnawed  to  pieces  their  quivers 
and  bow-strings,  aa  well  as  the  straps 
of  tbeir  shields ;  so  that  the  Assyrians, 

t,   finding    themselves 
ed  ■ '    ■  -        ' 


without 


confosion,  and 
lost  great  num- 
bers of  their  man. 
Sennacherib 
would  not  be  ex- 
pected to  publish, 
at   Nineveh,    tbe 

tentof  the  terrible 
ruin  inSicted  on 
his  army  by  the 
visitation  of  God. 
Still,  every  fact 
stated  in  the  Bi- 
ble, as  occurring 
in  Judea,  is  repeated  in  the  inscrip- 
tions; and  the  ruin  of  his  army  is  vir- 
tually admitted  by  Sennaeberib,  in  tho 
fact  ot  Heiekiab's  continued  possession 
of  Jerusalem.  The  annals  of  the  first 
eight  years  oi  beuucherib  have  been 
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preferred  on  the  hezagoiul  cylinder, 
now  in  the  British  MoBeoni — a  eopj  of 
which  we  gire ;  those  of  sevenl  oilier 
jeexs  on  other  ejlinders;  and  those 
of  the  first  six  years  on  the  two  great 
bolls.  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  thinks  that 
he  has  ascertained  that  Sennacherib 
reigned  twenW-lonr  years. 

8£NUAH=Me  brUdiy.  A  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin.    (Neh.  zi.  9.) 

S£0BIM=6arJ^.  The  chief  of  the 
fonrth  dirision  of  the  families  of  the 
priests.    (1  Chron.  xxiT.'S.) 

SEPHAR=a  WMmbering^  eaumM.  An 
Arabian  city  coupled  with  Mesha, 
which  derired  its  name  from  "a  monn- 
Uin  of  the  east ;"  (Gen.  x.  SO  0  per- 
haps the  ancient  Dhafar^  or  Zafaar^ 
now  called  b^  the  natires  Itfar:  an 
ancient  maritmie  city,  the  seat  of  the 
Himyarttic  kings. 

SEPHARAD=m(m6eredL   A  region 
to  which  some  of  the  exiles  were  car- 
ried from  Jerusalem.  ([Obad.  200  ^or 
this  name  the  Septuagint  reads  Ephra" 
tha;  the  Syriac  and  the  Chaldee  read 
Spain:   but  Jerome  understood  the 
Boq>horuM,  whither  Hadrain  is  said  to 
have  sent  some  of  the  Jews  into  exile. 
The  list  of  Persian  tribes  found  on  the 
cuneiform  inscription  at  Behistun,  after 
Cappadocia  and  before  Ionia,  mentions 
fibporotf  or  Sparada;  in  which  De  Sacy 
and  Furst  recognise  the  Sepharad  of 
the  Hebrew  prophet.  Lassen,  howeTer, 
in  his  later  researches,  identifies  it  with 
SardUs  while  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  reads  it 
J^parta.  Notwithstanding  the  uncertain- 
ty of  the  cuneiform  name,  Sepharad  may 
hare  been  a  district  and  a  people  of  wes- 
tern Asia  Minor,  or  at  least  near  to  it. 
SEPHABVAIM  =  mimberings.     A 
city  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  whence 
colonists  were  brought  into  ^e  city  of 
Samaria ;  (2  Kings  xril.  24;  xriu.  34; 
xix.  13 ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  19 ;  xxxrii.  13 ;) 
probably  Sipphara  or  SimarOf  which, 
says  Bawlinson,  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions show  to  have  been  at  Motmb,  a 
town  on  the  Euphrates  between  Hit 
and  Babylon.    SqahtMrvaim  is  the  dual 
form,  which  is  explained  by  Uie  in- 
scriptions, that  the  city  was  partly  on  I 
the  right,  and  partly  on  the  left  bank  I 
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oftheBimhrates.  Theinhabitants  were 

called'^Sepharfites."  (1  KingsxTiLSl.) 

SEPHAEVITES.  —  See   Ssph^- 


SEPULCHBE.    The  Hebrews  ap^ 
propriated  certain  places  for  the  burial 
of  the  dead ;  they  were  both  pnblie 
and  private.     (Gen.  xxiii.  4 ;  L  13 ; 
Jndg.  TiiL  39 ;  xiri  31 ;  2  Sam.  u.  32 ; 
xxi.  14 ;  2  KuBgs  xxiii.  6;  Jer.  zxvi. 
23.)    They  were  sometimes  selected 
in  gardens;   (2  Kii^  xxi.  18 — ^26; 
John  xix.  41 ;)  and  in  fields ;  TGen. 
xxiii.  11 ;)  also  in  caves  or  roou  in 
the  sides  of  mountains.  (,2  Kings  xxiiL 
16,  17;  Isa.  xxii.  16.}     They  were 
usually  without  the  walls  of  the  city ; 
(Josh.  xxiv.  30—33 ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  1 ; 
Neh.  iii.  16;)   and  were  the  resort 
of  demoniacs.  (Matt.  viiL  28.)  Some- 
times inscriptions  were  placed  npon 
them;   (2  Kings  xxiii.  17;)  smd  to 
build  a  sepulcue  for  a  man  was  an 
expression  of  respect   and   honour. 
(Gen.    XXXV.    25;    Matt  xxiii.  29; 
Lake  xi.  48.)    The  sepulchres  near 
Jerusalem,  called  the  tombs  of  the 
kings — ^probably  the  tomb  of  Helena 
— exhibit  the  remains  of  a  magnificent 
edifice,  excavated  from  the  solid  rock. 
So  also  the  sides  of  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat  are  everywhere  studded  with 
tombs  excavated  in  the  rocks.     The 
tombs  of  the  Prophets,  so  called,  situ- 
ated on  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  are  verv  large  exca- 
vations, having  many  cells  to  deposit 
bodies  in.    (Isa.  Ixv.  4 ;  Matt,  xxiii. 
27—29.)    Excavated  tombs  are  found 
in  connection  with  many  other  cities 
in  Palestine.    The  Egjptian  tombs  at 
Thebes   were   extensive  excavations 
in  the  barren  mountains  which  skirted 
the  city  on  the  west.    And  the  mag- 
nificent tombs  in  the  necropolis  of 
Sela,  were  sculptured  out  of  the  sides 
of  the  rock  surrounding  the  ancient 
city.  Funeral  vases  and  glased  earthen 
coffins  are  found  in  the  necropolis  of 
Warka — ^the  ancient  Erech — mled  np 
in  great  numbers  in  the  mounds;  th^ 
are  also  found  on  the  plains  and  mounds 
in  other  Pftrts  of  Assyria  and  Mesopo* 
tamia.— -See  Bubial. 
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BERAM^abumdeoKe.  The  daughter 
of  Asher,  mentioned  among  those  who 
went  down  to  Egypt;  (Gen.  xlvi.  17; 
1  Chron.  Tii-SO;)  abo  written  ''Sarah." 
(Num.  xxyi.  46.) 

SER AI AH  =  u7arnor  of  Jtkovok, 
I.  The  scribe  or  secretary  of  David. 
(2  Sam.  Tiii.  17.)  This  name  is  also 
written  «<SheTa;"  (2  Sam.  xz.  25;) 
**•  ShJ8ha'*=«;Ai/e  marble;  (1  Kings  ir. 
8 ;)  and  «  ShaTsha."  (1  Chron.  xviii. 
16.)  2.  A  son  of  Kenas.  (1  Chron. 
It.  13, 14.)  3.  An  ancestor  of  Jeha. 
(1  Chron.  ir.  35.)  4.  The  high  priest 
at  the  time  Jemsalem  was  taken ;  he 
was  slain  by  the  king  of  Babylon  at 
Biblah.  (2  Kings  xxt.  18 ;  1  Chron. 
Ti.  14;  Jer.  lii.  24;  Ezra  vii.  1.)  5. 
The  son  of  Azriel.  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26.) 
6.  The  son  of  Tanhnmeth.  (2  Kings 
XXT.  28 ;  Jer.  xl.  8.^  7.  The  father  of 
Ezra.    (Ezra  TiL  1.^    8.  One  who  re- 


turned from  the  exile ;  (Ezra  ii.  2  z 

-        (N( 

9.  A  priest  who  signed  the  coTcnant. 


also  called  «  Azariah."    (Neh.  rii 


'^ 


(Neb.  X.  2.)  10.  The  son  of  Hilkiah  ; 
(Neb.  xi.  11 ;)  also  called  "  Azariah." 
(I  Chron.  ix.  11.)  11.  The  head  of  a 
priestly  house.  (Neh.  xii.  1, 12.^  12. 
The  son  of  NeriiA,  an  officer  in  the 
court  of  Zedekiah,  also  called  "a  quiet 
prince,"  margin,  ''prince  of  Menncha,** 
or  "chief  chamberlain."  (Jer. li. 59, 61 .) 

SEBAPHIM  =  briUiant  onei,  or 
ekvated  <me$,  magiuUes.  This  Hebrew 
word  is  apparently  used  to  designate 
an  order  of  anffeis  and  ministers  of 
the  Most  High.  In  the  pictorial  scenery 
of  the  prophetic  vision,  symbols  of  the 
seraphim  were  represented  as  standing 
around  His  throne,  each  having  six 
wings,  also  hands  and  feet,  and  prais- 
ing Jehovah  in  their  antiphonal  chant. 
They  were,  therefore,  represented  as 
of  human  form,  and  furnished  with 
wings  as  the  swift  messengers  of  Je- 
hovah, like  the  cherubim,  though  by 
no  means  identical  with  these.  (Isa. 
▼i.  2,  6.)--See  Chbbubdc. 

SEB£D=/ear.  A  son  of  Zebnlun ; 
(Gen.  xlvi.  14 ;)  his  descendants  were 
called  "  Sardites.'*    (Num.  xxvi.  26.) 

8SB6IUS  PAULUS.  A  Boman 
"  deputy"  or  proconsal*  in  the  island  of 
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OypruB.  His  name  has  been  found  there 
on  the  lintel  of  a  doorway.   (Acts  ziii.  7.) 

SEBJEANT.  The  Gieek  word 
rabdouchoi^  rendered  "serjeant,"  pro- 
perly signifies  a  lictoTy  an  officer  who 
earned  they2uc«f  or  bundle  of  rods, 
with  an  axe  in  the  centre,  before  the 
Boman  magistrates,  and  executed  their 
decrees.    (Acts  xvi.  35—38.) 

SEBPENT.  There  is  no  need  to 
represent  serpents  as  the  progeny  of  a 
transmuted  species,  degraded  from  its 
original  form  as  the  special  penal  con- 
se<^uence  of  its  supposed  instrumen- 
tabtv  in  the  temptation  of  Eve.  The 
whole  organization  ot  serpents,  shows, 
as  Prof. Owen  has  observed,  "that  their 
parts  are  as  exquisitely  adjusted  to  the 
form  of  their  whole,  and  to  their  habits 
and  sphere  of  life,  as  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  any  animal  which,  in  the  terms 
of  absolute  comparison,  we  call  superior 
to  them.  It  is  true  that  the  serpent 
has  no  limbs ;  yet  it  can  outclimb  the 
monkey,  outswim  the  fish,  outleap  the 
jerboa,  and,  suddenly  loosing  the  close 
coils  of  its  crouching  spiral,  it  can 
spring  so  high  into  the  air  as  to  seize 
the  bird  upon  the  wing:  thus,  all  those 
creatures  fall  its  prey.  The  serpent 
has  neither  hands  nor  daws;  yet  it 
can  outwrestle  the  athlete,  and  crush 
the  tiger  in  the  embrace  of  its  over- 
lapping folds.  It  is  truly  wonderful 
to  see  the  work  of  hands,  feet,  fins, 
performed  by  a  mere  modification  of 
the  vertebral  column.  Far  from  lick- 
ing up  its  food  aa  it  glides  along,  the 
serpent  lifts  up  its  crushed  prey,  and 
presents  it,  grasped  in  the  death-coil  as 
in  a  hand,  to  the  gaping  mouth.  And 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  this  was 
the  condition  of  serpents  long  ages 
before  the  creation  of  man." — See 
Tbicptatxon. 

There  are  several  species  of  serpents 
inhabiting  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Syria, 
of  which  the  greater  part  are  innocuous, 
while  others  are  venomous.  Those  ser- 
pents which  are  furnished  with  move- 
able tubular  fangs  and  poison  bags  in 
the  upper  jaw,  are  said  to  be  all 
venomous.  Even  the  fangs  of  such 
as  have  been  long  dried  and  preserved 
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in  Museoms,  are  said  to  communicate 
Tenom  to  a  wound  that  maj  be  acci- 
dentally made  by  them.  There  are 
aeveral  Hebrew  words  used  to  desig- 
nate a  serpent: — Nahhath,  the  general 
term  for  **  serpent,**  like  the  Greek 
ophis;  noted  for  iU  cunning;  (Gen. 
iii.  1 ;  xlix.  17;  Matt,  xxiii.  23;)  its 
deadly  bite;  (DeuL  viii.  15;  Num. 
xxi.  d,  7,  9 ;  Ps.  Iviii.  4 ;  Prov.  xxiii. 
32 ;)  and  the  dread,  which  its  presence 
inspires.  (Ex.  iv.d ;  Matt.Tii.  10;  1  Cor. 
X.9;  RcT.  IX.  19.)— ZbAAeAa  "serpent" 
of  the  dusty  a  creeper.  (Deut.  xxxii. 
24;  Mic.  Tii.  17, )^Shq>hipkon,  the 
Tonomous  cercutes  or  homea  serpent, 
rendered  "adder,"  margin,  "an  arrow- 
snake."  (Gen.  xlix.  I7.y-Pethen,  the 
coluber  bietan  or  asp,  or  perhaps  the 
hajSf  a  renomous  serpent  common  in 
Egypt,  rendered  "  adder,?'  margin, 
"asp."  (Ps.  Iviii.  4;  xci.  13:  Isa.  xi.  8; 
Kom.  iii.  13.) — Acksub,  rendered  **  ad- 
der," probably  a  kind  of  asp.  (Ps.cxl.8.) 
Txepha,  rendered  "cockatrice,"  mar- 
gin, "adder,"  a  poisonous  serpent,  a 
Tiper.  (Isa.  xi.  8  ;  xir.  29 ;  lix.  6 ; 
Jer.  Tiii.  17;  Prov.  xxiii.  32.)— J?/>^ 
like  the  Greek  echidna,  a  malignant 
and  renomous  serpent,  rendered  "  vi- 
per;" (Job  XX.  16;  Isa.  xxx.  6;  lix.  5; 
Acts  xxyiii.  3,  4;)  also  used  tro]>ically 
for  a  deceitful  person.  (Matt.  iii.  7 ; 
xii.'  84  ;  Luke  iii.  7.) — Saraph,  a  burn- 
ing, "fiery  serpent,"  whose  bite  was 
attended  with  burning  inflammation — 
a  venomous  darting  serpent.  (Num. 
xxvi.  1 — 9;  Deut.  viii.  15;  Isa.  xir.  29; 
xxx.  B,y—Nahha$h  is  also  used  for  the 
constellation  of  the  serpent  or  dragon 
in  the  northern  quarter  of  the  heavens. 
(Job  xxvi.  13.)  The  terms  nahhash  and 
ophii  are  also  used  to  designate  the 
"  brazen  serpent"  which  Moses  made 
in  the  wilderness.  (Num.  xxi.  9; 
John  iii.  14,)  The  same  terms  are 
jutd  symbolicallv  for  satan,  on  account 
of  his  subtle  and  insinuating  mode  in 
temptation ;  (Gen.  iii.  1—15 ;  1  John 
iii.  8 ;  Be  v.  xx.  2 ;)  so  also  the  "  seed 
of  the  serpent"  designates  those  who 
are  like  satan  in  the  temper  of  their 
ninds.  (Gen.  iii.  15 ;  Matt.  xiiL  38 ; 
1  John  iii.  8, 10.^ 
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In  Ps.  IviiL  4,  5,  reference  is  made 
to  the  effect  of  musical  sounds  upon 
some  kinds  of  serpents,  a  trick  often 
played  bv  the  reputed  serpent  char* 
mers  in  the  East.  In  Egypt  and  the 
neighbouring  regions,  from  the  most 
ancient  to  the  present  time,  the  PsyUi 
have  been  renowned  for  handlini^  un- 
injured, the  cerastes  and  other  serpenta 
whose  poison  produces  immediate 
death.  Even  intelligent  Europeana 
who  have  witnessed  the  feats  of  th« 
serpent  tamers,  have  conduded  that 
the  Psylli  had  in  possession  a  secret 
charm  which  put  them  in  a  condition 
to  exhibit  their  magical  tricks.  How- 
ever, recent  research  has  removed  the 
veil  from  the  "  lying  wonders"  of  the 
PsyUi ;  and  it  is  now  well  known  that 
in  erery  instance  they  break  out  the 
teeth  of  the  serpents  with  a  hammer, 
and  carefully  squeeze  out  the  poison 
before  they  essay  to  exhibit  their 
sleight  of  hand  with  them.  (Ex.  viL 
10, 12.)— See  DiuLooir. 

SEKUQ=8hoot,  branch.  The  father 
of  Nahor;  (Gen.  xi.  20—23;  1  Chron. 
i.  26 ;)  aUo  called  "  Saruch."  (Luke 
ui.  35.) 

SERVANT.  Though  the  Hebrews 
had  servants  of  several  kinds,  as  hired 
servants,  man-servants,  maid-servants, 
bond-men,  and  bond-women,  which 
were  obtained  in  different  ways,  yet 
they  had  no  slaves ;  inasmuch  as  the 
master  had  no  property  in  his  servants, 
but  had  merely  acquired  their  time 
and  labour  under  well-understood  re- 
gulations. The  wages  of  a  servant  are 
frequently  referred  to,  but  the  pn'oe  of 
a  man  never.  There  was  no  separate 
Hebrew  word  for  "bond-man,"  dif- 
ferent from  that  translated  "servant;" 
no  word  to  designate  a  skiven-  As 
"man-stealing,"  which  is  in  most  cases 
the  foundation  of  slavery,  was  punish- 
able with  death,  the  acquiring,  the 
selling,  or  the  holding  of  human  beings 
in  slavery  was  rendered  impossible  by 
the  Mosaic  law.  (Ex.  xxi.  16 ;  Deut. 
xxiv.  7.)  The  servants  of  the  Hebrews 
were  obtained  not  onlv  from  among 
their  own  brethren,  but  also  from 
among  the  heathen.     The  different 
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wajTs  in  which  they  were  acqaired  are 
distlnctlj  noticed: — 1.  By  Aire,  as 
when  a  person  sold  himself,  t.e^  toI- 
untarily  contracted  his  time  and  la- 
bour to  a  master,  day  by  day,  or  year 
by  year,  for  stipulated  wages.  Such 
a  servant  was  called  saHr= an  "  hire- 
ling," a  *'  hired  servant."  If  the  hired 
servant  was  an  nncircumcised  heathen 
he  could  not  partake  of  the  Passover ; 
if  a  Hebrew,  he  shared  in  the  national 
privilec^e.  (Lev.  xix..  18 ;  iv.  12,  45  ; 
Isa.  XVI.  14 ;  xxi.  16 ;  Job  vii,  2;  xiv. 
6.)  2.  By  servitude^  as  when  a  man- 
servant or  a  maid-serrant  voluntarily 
bound  himself  or  herself  to  a  master 
for  a  term  of  years.  The  Hebrew 
word  ehtdf  sometimes  translated  "  ser- 
vant," and  sometimes  *' bond-man," 
designates  such  a  servant  whose  ser- 
vitude was  purchased  at  the  outset 
for  a  specified  sum.  He  was  bound 
to  serve  for  the  term  of  six  vears: 
and,  as  the  price  of  his  servituae  had 
been  paid  beforehand,  ho  received  no 
wages,  but  the  term  ot  service  could 
not  be  lengthened  except  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  servant.  When  such  a 
servant  was  set  free,  the  master  was 
by  law  enjoined  to  furnish  him  liber- 
ally, as  an  outfit  intended  in  some 
measure  to  supply  the  absence  of 
yearly  wages.  If  the  man-servant  wns 
marned  previously  to  his  servitude  his 
wife  was  dismissed  with  him.  In  case 
he  had  married  a  maid-servant  of  his 
master's  family,  during  the  period  of 
his  servitude,  his  wife  and  children 
could  not  claim  their  freedom,  until 
she  had  completed  her  period  of  ser- 
vitude. CBx.  xxi.  2 — 11 ;  Deut.  xv. 
12—18 ;  tfer.  xxxiv.  9—17.)  If  the 
servant  was  satisfied  with  his  position, 
and  refused  his  freedom  in  the  seventh 
year,  the  master  took  him  before  a 
judge,  and  his  ears  were  bored  in  token 
of  pei^tual  servitude.  (Deut.  xv.  16 
-~18.)  The  children  of  such  servants, 
whether  Hebrew  or  heathen,  though 
called  the  ^  sons  of  the  house,"  (Gten. 
xiv.  14,)  were  not  bom  to  involuntary 
servituae ;  nor  had  the  master  power 
to  sell  a  servant  of  this  description  to 
any  person  living  out  of  the  Hebrew 
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territories.  (Ex.  xxi.  5—8.)  More- 
over, after  the  six  years'  servitude,  of 
either  the  man-servant  or  the  maid- 
servant, they  were  not  to  be  treated 
as  bond  servants,  but  were  to  receive 
wages  as  yearly  hired  servants,  until 
the  jubilee,  when  universal  freedom 
was  proclaimed  to  servants,  whether 
heathen  or  Hebrew-bom.  A  servant, 
if  he  were  able,  might  redeem  himself, 
or  his  friends  might  redeem  him,  at 
any  time,  by  paying  the  price  adequate 
to  the  remaining  years  of  his  service. 
(Lev.  XXV.  39,  40,  47—54.)  As  the 
jubilee  brought  freedom  to  ali  servants, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  it  will 
be  evident  that  many  servants  would 
have  acquired  a  competency,  by  their 
wages  and  privileges,  during  the  period 
of  their  servitude.  8.  By  insolvency^  as 
when  a  person  was  unable  to  meet  the 
demands  of  his  creditors,  he  was  sold 
or  engaged  for  a  term  that  would  be 
sufficient,  by  the  ordinary  legal  wages, 
to  pay  the  legal  claim.  (2  Kings  iv.  1 ; 
Isa.  1. 1 ;  Matt,  xviii.  25.)  4.  For  theft, 
as  when  an  offender  was  not  able  to 
make  restitution  he  was  sold,  i.e.,  put 
to  compulsory  service  for  such  a  period 
as  his  labour,  according  to  the  custo- 
mary wages,  amounted  to  the  legal 
equivalent.    (Ex.  xxii.  1 — 4.) 

When  any  city  of  the  heathen  was 
conquered  by  the  Hebrews,  the  people 
became  tributaries  and  servants.  (Deut. 
XX.  11 ;  Joshr  xvi.  10.)  Hence,  those 
Canaanitish  nations  which  had  not 
been  exterminated,  were  to  be  bond- 
men and  tributaries.  The  tributary 
service  was  probably  a  tax  of  service 
to  a  certain  amount  levied  according 
to  fixed  rules,  so  that  these  foreigners 
must  supply  a  sufficient  number  of 
labourers  to  work  out  that  tax.  (Josh. 
XV.  68 ;  Judg.  iu.  5 ;  1  Kings  ix.  20, 
21 ;  2  Chron.  viii.  7.)  But  this  tribu- 
tary service  did  not  make  them  all 
hereditary  bond-men ;  as  Araunah,  a 
Jebusite,  is  represented  as  a  respect- 
able freeman,  dwelling  on  his  own 
possessions.  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16—25.) 
From  the  heathen  round  about  them, 
and  from  the  strangers  among  them, 
the  Hebrews  might  buy,  t.e.,  purchase 
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the  time  and  labour  of  bond-men  and 
bond-maids,  and  "for  eTor,"  t.e^  at  all 
timet  thej  were  to  hare  a  supply  from 
them ;  bnt  as  we  have  seen,  the  ser- 
Tiee  of  the  indiYidnal  was  regulated 
by  specific  laws.  TLer.  zzt.44 — 46.) 
As  tiie  conntTf  of  the  Hebrews  was 
free,  it  became  an  asylum  for  the 
oppressed ;  hence  a  Hebrew  could  not 
return  a  fngittve  slare  to  his  master 
in  a  heathen  country.  (Dent  zxiii. 
15,  16.)  The  penalties  against  the 
master  for  oppressive  treatment  of  his 
serrants  were  the  same,  whether  the 
senrants  were  Hebrews  or  of  heathen 
extraction.  (Ex.  xxi.  20, 21, 26, 27,  S2; 
Lot.  xxir.  22 ;  Job  xxxi.  18.)  Among 
the  Hebrews,  the  servant,  of  whaterer 
nifttion,  was  not  only  treated  with 
humanity,  but  brought  within  the  pale 
of  the  corenant,  circumcised,  and  reli- 
gionslr  educated;  (Oen.  xni.  12 — 14 ; 
Ex.  xii.  44 ;  Josh.  ix.  28—27;)  he  was 
also  admitted  to  the  festivals,  and 
shared  with  the  nation  the  repose  of  the 
Sabbath  and  holy  days.  (Ex.  xx.  10; 
xxi.  20;  Deut.  t.  14;  xii.  16;  xri.  11.) 
Amonff  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
condition  of  a  slave  was  dreadf  al  be- 
yond description.  He  was  not  known 
m  law,  and  was  entirely  at  the  dis- 
posal of  his  master.  After  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ  had  penetrated  into 
these  nations,  the  state  of  things  was 
changed ;  and  slaves  in  the  Christian 
church  not  only  enjoyed  equal  privi- 
leges with  their  masters,  as  far  as  the 
church  was  concerned,  but  slavery  was 
soon  felt  to  be  ineomnatible  with  the 
rights  of  humanity,  and  with  the  genius 
and  precepts  of  our  glorious  Christiani- 
ty. (1  Cor.  xii.  18;  Gal.  iil.  28 ;  Col. 
iii.  11 ;  PhU.  16.) 

BETBszcompenMOtum.  The  third  son 
of  Adam ;  (Gen.  iv.  26,  26 ;  v.  8 — 8 ; 
Lnke  ui.  88;)  also  called  ''Sheth." 
(1  Chron.  i.  1.) 

BETHVR^hidden.  A  phyUrch  or 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Asher.  (Num. 
xiii.  18.) 

SEVEN.    This  term  not  only  de- 
notes the   particular   number   aeven, 
f  Gen.  u.  2 ;  viii  10 ;  xii.  27,  29,  80, 
47,  54;  Num.  xxiii,  1,  2;  Matt.  xv.  84; 
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xxiL  25,)  bnt  is  also  used  in  the 
of  abmiaameA,  eon^eteneu,  as,  "The 
barren  hath  bom  seven,"  i,e^  an  amtpk 
family.  (1  Sam.  it  5.)  ''There  are 
seven  abominations  in  the  heart,"  i^e^ 
oowpludy  depraved.  fProv.  xxvL  25.) 
Seven  devib  t.e.,  completely  poaaeesed. 
(Luke  viii.  2.)  '*  Silver  purified  seven 
times,"  imperfectly  purified.  (Fs.  ziL 
6.)  "The  seven  spirits  before  the 
throne,"  t.e.,  the  eaaqtleU  operationa  of 
the  Spirit ;  or,  as  some  suppose,  die 
seven  archangels  before  the  throne  of 
God.  (Bev.  i.  4.)  So  also  we  have  as 
roond  numbers,  seven  candlesticks; 
f  Bev.  i.  20 ;)  seven  trumpet^  etc 
(Rev.  viii.  2 ;  xv.  1,  7 ;  Isa.  iv.  1 ; 
Prov.  vi.  81 ;  Bx.  xxiL  1-^ ;  Ps.  cxiz. 
164.)  Multiples  of  seven  are  also  need, 
as  *'  sevenfold,"  abundtaafy  ;  (Gen.  iv. 
24;)  **  seven  times  seven," .^nMot^. 
(Matt,  xviii.  21,  22.) 

SEVENTY  WE£KS.-SeeMB8mAB. 

SHAALBIM=:p6iceo//ox«f.  A  city 
in  the  tribe  of  Dan ;  (Judg.  i.  85 ;  1 
Kinss  iv.  9 ;)  also  written  **  ShaaUb- 
bin.'^  (Josh.  xix.  42.)  The  inhabitanta 
were  called  "  Shaalbonites."  (2  Saai. 
xxiii.  82 ;  1  Chron.  xL  88.) 

SHAALABBIN.— 43ee  Shaalum. 

SHAAPH=<fm»to]i,or5a2saM.  The 
name  of  two  of  the  descendaati  of 
Caleb.    (I  Chron.  ii.  47,  49.) 

SHAABAIM=/i0o  ^st.  1.  A  elty 
in  the  tzibe  of  Judah ;  (1  Sam,  zvii. 
52 ;)  also  written  •<  Sharaim."  (Joeh. 
XV.  86.)  2.  A  town  of  Simeon.  (1 
Chron,  iv.  81.) 

SHAASIiGAZ  =r  seriHm^  of  cAe 
beautiful  Aeunuch,  the  keeper  of  the 
women  in  the  Persiancourt.  (Est.  ii.  14.) 

SHABBETHAI=MMaa-5oni.  A 
chief  of  the  Levites.  (Esra.  x.  15; 
Neh.  viii.  7 ;  xi.  16.) 

SHACHIA=r0amtaaf  A  descend- 
ant of  Benjamin.    (1  Chron.  viii.  10.) 

SHADDAL— See  God. 

SHADOW.  The  privation  of  light 
by  an  opaque  body  interposing  between 
a  luminous  point  and  the  surface  os 
which  the  sliadow  of  the  body  appeaia. 
A  shadow  faUiog  on  a  i^ane  follows 
the  conrse  of  the  body  which  eansea 
it ;  and^  as  it  is  often  extremely  rapid. 
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the  fleetneM  of  hnman  life  m  often 
compared  to  it.  (Job  sir.  2.)  The 
light  of  the  snn  may  be  obscured ;  but 
"with  the  Father  of  light  there  Is  no 
parralaz,  nor  tropical  shadow."  No 
interposing  bodies  can  change  His 
purposes,  or  for  a  moment  intercept 
and  torn  aside  His  tmth,  becaase  He  is 
^nall J  present  CTor jwhere.  (James 
i.  17.)  Shadow  is  also  nsed  for  dark- 
ness, eloom, — **  the  shadow  of  death," 
Le.,  Jhath'ihadef  a  season  of  seyere 
trial ;  (Ps.  xziii.  4  Q  a1>o  a  state  of 
ignorance  and  wretchedness.  (Matt, 
iv.  16;  Lnke  i.  79.)  Shadow  also 
designates />rof«cf urn ;  hence  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Messiah  is  represented  to 
His  people  **  as  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock  in  a  weary  land."  (Isa.  xxzii. 
2;  xllx.  2;  Sol.  Songii.8;  Ps.  xrii.  8; 
Iziii.  7 ;  Ixyi.  1.)  Shadow  is  also  nsed 
to  indicate  anfthing  in  the  Jewish 
economy,  which  was  an  adumbration 
or  a  shadowing  forth  of  the  things 
fntnre  and  more  perfect,  in  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation.  (Heb.  Tiii.5;  x.  1 ; 
Col.  ii.  17^>— See  Ttpb. 

8HADBACH=reKnc«ii^  t«  the  way^ 
or  perhaps,  royo/.  The  name  giren  to 
Hananisli,  one  of  Daniel's  companions 
in  the  conrt  of  Babylon.  (Dan.  L  7 ; 
ii.  49 ;  iii.  12.) 

SHAQE=errtii^.    One  of  Darid's 

distinenished  officers  (I  Chron.  xi.84.) 

SHAHARAIM=<Ael»odSsti;ns.  Ade- 

scendant  of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.Yiii.8.) 

8HAHAZIBlAH=A6taAf4.  A  place 
in  the  tribe  of  Issachar.  (Josh.  xix.  22.) 

8HAL£M=0eacc/«i;  tafi,  A  city 
of  Shechem ;  (Qen.  xxxiii,  18  ;)  not 
improbably  the  modem  Tillage  of  ooZi'iii, 
not  far  from  Nabnlus.  Some  inter- 
preters read  the  passage  "Jacob  came 
in  safety  to  the  city  of  Shechem."  Bat 
the  Septnagint,  the  Syriac,  and  the 
Vnlgate,  like  the.  English,  consider 
Shalem  to  be  the  name  of  a  place. 

SHALIM  rT/Qzes*  region,  A  district 
probably  in  the  territory  of  Shaalbim ; 
(1  Sam.  ix.  4;)  or  as  some  suppose  in 
thai  of  Shnal.  (1  Sam.  xiu.  17.)  This 
name  in  the  Hebrew  is  "Shaalim." 

SHALISHA=fria<2.    A  district  in 
the  yicinity  of  the  mountains  of  Eph-  | 
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raim;  (1  Sam.  ix.  4;)  in  which  Baal- 
Shalisha  was  probably  situated.  (2 
Kings  ir.  42.) 

6HALL£CHETH=a  ca$ting  down, 
fdUna,  The  name  of  a  gate  of  the 
temple;  (1  Chron.  xxyi  16;)  suppoa- 
ed  to  be  identical  with  the  gate  SiUilek 
or  SinaUhy  which  still  enters  Uie  west 
wall  of  the  Haram 

SHALLUM  =r  reirihutum,  1.  A 
king  of  Israel,  who  reigned  only  one 
month,  B.C.  771.  (2  Kings,  xr.  10—15.) 
2.  The  husband  of  Haldah  the  pro- 
phetess. (2  Kings,  xxii.  14.)  8.  A 
descendant  of  Sheshan.  (1  Chron.  ii. 
40, 41.)  4.  A  descendant  of  Simeon. 
(1  Chron.  ir.  25.)  5.  One  of  the  priests; 
also  called  **Meshnllum."  (1  Chion. 
Ti.  12, 18 ;  ix.  11 ;  Ezr.  rii.  2.)  6.  The 
son  of  Kore.  (1  Chron.  ix.  17, 19, 81 ; 
Ezra  ii.  42;  X.  24 ;  Neh.  rii.  45.)  7.  A 
descendant  of  NapthalL  (1  Chron.  rii. 
18.)  8.  A  keeper  of  the  temple  thres- 
hold. (1  Chron.  ix.  19,  81.)  9.  The 
father  of  Jehixkiah.  (2  Chron.  xxriii. 
12.)  10.  One  of  the  porters.  (Ezra 
X.  24.)  11.  The  undo  of  Jeremiah. 
( Jer.  xxxii.  7.)  12.  The  son  of  Halo- 
hesh.  (Neh.  xii.  12.)  18.  A  descend- 
ant of  Bani.  (Exra  x.  42.)  14.— See 
Jehoahaz. 

SHALLT7N=r«<ri&i(ft(m.  The  son 
of  Col-hozeh.    (Neh.  iii.  15.) 

SHALMAIrrmv  ihiinks.  A  Ne- 
thinim;  also  called  '*Shamlai."  (Ezra 
ii.  46,  margin ;  Neh.  Tii.  48.) 

SELALMAN. —  See  Shauiaiibsbb. 

SHALMANESER  =  regpectful  to- 
wards  or  pouessing  the  favour  ofAsikmr. 
A  powerful  king  of  Assyria,  wno,  about 
B.C.  728,  punished  the  defection  of 
Hoshea,  by  leading  his  army  against 
the  kingdom  of  Inael.  He  prosecu- 
ted the  seige  of  Samaria  for  the  space 
of  three  years.  (2  Kings  xrii.  8 — 6; 
xyiii.  9 — 12.)  He  also  conquered  Sidon 
and  Acre,  and  Uie  island  of  Cypdrus ; 
Tyi*^  alone  held  out  against  a  siege. 
Shalmaneser  appears  to  hare  died,  or 
to  have  been  onven  from  his  throne, 
either  before  the  capture  of  Samaria, 
or  before  the  Temoral  of  the  Israelites 
into  exile  was  completed.  The  captivee 
were,  howerer,  sent  into  Assyria  by  his 
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successor,  Sargon,  called  ''king  Jareb," 
properlj  "the  hostile  king.'^  Shal- 
maneser  is  also  called  "Shalman." 
(Hos.  X.  6,  14.)  Two  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions hare  been  found,  though 
mutilated,  which  appear  to  have  be- 
longed  to  Shalmaneser.  One  of  them 
contains  a  notice  of  an  attack  on  the 
king  of  Samaria,  probably  Hoshea;  the 
other,  a  campaign  against  the  son  of 
Bezin.^See  Ninbvbh. 

SHAMA=A«artny,  obedient.  One 
of  David*s  distinguished  officers.  (I 
Chron.  xi.  H.) 

SHAMARIAH  =  whom  Jehovah 
keaoi.  A  son  of  Rehoboam.  (2  Chron. 
xi.  19.) 

SHAMBLES.  The  Greek  word 
makeUorif  rendered  "shambles,"  is  the 
same  as  the  Latin  maceUum^  properlj  a 
mecU-market,  a  provUion-market,  where 
all  kinds  of  prorisions  or  victuals  were 
exposed  for  sale.    (1  Cor.  x.  25.) 

BBJlM^T>=^  devastation,  A  des- 
cendant of  Benjamin ;  in  the  Hebrew 
written  "  Shamer."   (1  Chron.  riii.  12.) 

SHAMER=ibee/>er.  1.  One  of  the 
Levites.  (1  Chron.  tI.  46.)  2.  A  de- 
scendant of  Asher ;  (1  Chron.  vii.  34;) 
also  written  "Shomer."  (I  Chron. 
vii.  32.) 

SHAMGAR=rsi0or<f?  The  third 
judge  or  regent  of  the  Hebrews. 
About  the  end  of  the  long  neriod  of 
peace  which  followed  thedeliyerance 
under  Ehud,  the  Philistines,  in  a  raid 
upon  the  Hebrews,  met  with  a  severe 
repulse  from  Shamgar  and  other  hus- 
bandmen, who  foueht  with  oxgoads, 
being  then  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  fields.    (Judg.  iii.  31 ;  v.6.) 

SHAMHUTH.— See  Shahmah. 

SHAMIR  =  a  sharp  point,  thorn, 
1.  A  city  in  the  mountains  of  Judah. 
(Josh,  XV.  48.)  2.  A  city  in  the 
mountains  of  E^hraim;  perhaps  tSamvr, 
between  Samaria  and  Jenin,  (Judg. 
X.  1,2.)  3.  ALevite.(lChron.xxiv.24.) 

SHAMLAL— See  Srauiai. 

SHAMMA= cfesoibfton.  A  descend- 
ant of  Asher.    (1  Chron.  vii..  87.) 

SHAMMAH=a5f(mif^meii^     1.  A 
son  of  Beuel.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  18, 17.)  2. 
A  son  of  Jesse ;  (1  Sam.  xvi.  9 ;  xvii. 
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18 ;)  also  called  "  Shimeah  ;**  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  3, 82  ;)  and  "Shimma.*'  (1  Chron. 
u.  13.)    3.  One   of  David's   distin- 

rished  officers.  (2  Sam.  xxiiL  11. 17.) 
Another  of  David's  heroes.  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  93,)  6.  Another  of  David's 
champions;  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  26;)  also 
written  *^ ShAmmoih** ^^desolations  (I 
Chron.  xi.  27 ;)  and  "  Shamhuth."  (I 
Chron.  xxviL  8.) 

S}iAM.MiAl=desolated,  1.  Two  de- 
scendants of  Judah.  (1  Chron.  it  28, 
44,  45.)  2.  A  descendant  of  Caleb. 
(1  Chron.  iv.  170 

SHAMMOTH.— See  Shaidiak. 

SHAMMUAsrumour.  1.  A  chief 
of  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  (Num.  xiii. 
4.)  2.  The  father  of  Abda.  (Neh.  xL 
17.)  8.  One  of  the  priests.  (Neb.  xii. 
18.) — 4.  See  Shammvab. 

SHAMMUAH=srtimoicr.  A  son  of 
David;  (2  Sam.  v.  14;)  also  written 
"Shammna;**  (1  Chron.  xiv.  4;)  and 
"Shimea."    (1  Chron.  iii.  6.) 

SHAMSHERAIsskh  looking.  A 
descendant  of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron. 
vui.  26.) 

SH APH AM = bald,  shaven  f  A  de- 
scendant  of  Gad.    (1  Chron  v.  12.) 

SHAPHAK=a  coney,  or  AiVdeii.  I. 
The  secretary  of  king  Josiah.  {Jl 
Kings  xxii.  8 — 14;  Jer.  xxxvi.  10; 
Ezek.  viii.  11.)  He  appears  also  to 
have  been  minister  ot  finance.  (2 
Chron.  xxiv.  9 ;  2  Kings  xii.  10.)  2. 
The  father  of  Ahikam.  (2  Kings  xxii. 
12;  XXV.  22;  Jer.  xxvi.  24;  xxxix. 
14:  xl.5,  9, 11;  xii.  2.) 

SRAFHAT^judge.  1.  A  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  Simeon.  (Nam.  xiii.  5.) 
2.  A  descendant  of  David.  (1  Chron. 
iii.  22.)  8.  The  f ather  of  ElUha.  (I 
Kings  xix.  16,  19.)  4.  A  chief  over 
king  David's  herdsmen.  (1  Chron. 
xxvii.  29.)  5.  A  descendant  of  Gad. 
(1  Chron.  v.  12.) 

SHAPH£R=6rjyi/nef«,  beautg,  A 
mountain  in  the  Arabian  desert ;  and 
a  station  of  the  Hebrews,  (Noon, 
xxuii.  28,  24.) 

SBARA!h=ibeginningtOT  liberated,  A 
descendant  of  Bani.    (Esra  x.  40.) 

SHARAI&I.— See  Sraaraibc. 

SHARAR=:fti;i>le^,  a  cordy  chain. 
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The  father  of  Ahiam ;  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
33 ;)  also  written  "Sacar."  (1  Chron. 
xi.  35.) 

SHABEZ£R=/)nnce  offirt^  perhaps 
ofAsskur,  A  son  of  Sennacherib.  (2 
Kings  xix.  87 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  38.) 

SH/iRO^^the plain.  A  level  tract 
along  the  Mediterranean  between 
Monnt  Carmel  and  Joppa,  celebrated 
for  its  rich  fields  and  pastures;  also 
written  "Saron."  (Acts  ix.  35.)  This 
extensiye  plain,  whose  name  is  so 
frequently  used  metaphorically  by  the 
Hebrew  writers,  to  designate  any 
beantifal  and  fertile  place,  is  still 
radiant  in  beanty  with  all  its  ancient 
fragrance  and  fertility.  There  are 
few  Tillages  in  the  plain,  bat  the  tract 
of  hills  and  mountain-side  beyond, 
especially  in  the  N.E.,  are  described 
by  Dr  Robinson  as  being  perfectly 
studded  with  them.  (Sol.  Song  ii.  1 ; 
Isa.  xxxiiL  9;  xxxy.  1,  2;  Ixy.  10.) 
The  inhabitants  were  called  ^'Sharon- 
ites."  (1  Chron.  xxyii.  29.)  This  name 
is  also  written  "Lasharon"=the  Sha- 
ron ;  (Josh.  xii.  18 ;)  unless  we  may 
suppose  it  to  be  tne  **  Sharon"  of 
1  Chron.  y.  16 ;  which  was  probably  a 
district  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gilead  and  Bashan. 

SHARUBElS=:plecuant  lodging,  A 
place  in  Simeon,  allotted  to  Judah. 
(Josh.  xix.  6.)  Some  suppose  it  to  be 
the  same  as  "Shaaraim,"^  (1  Chron. 
iy.  31,)  and  "  Shilhim  ;'*  (Josh.  xv.  32;) 
and  to  be  identical  with  Tel-Sheriah, 
at  the  head  of  wady  Sheriah. 

SHASHAIsitAi^mA.  or  ruler,  A 
descendant  of  Bani.    (Ezra  x.  40.) 

SHASHAK=ea^emeM.  Adescend- 
ant  of  Benjamin.  (I  Chron. yiii.  14, 25.) 

SHAUIjsasJbea/br,  desired,  1.  A  son 
of  Simeon;  (Gen.  xM.  10;  1  Chron. 
iy.  24;)  his  descendants  were  called 
"ShauUtes."  (Num.  xxxyi.  13.)— 2. 
See  Joel,  and  Saul. 

SHAy£H=;)/aiR.  A  yalley  on  the 
north  of  Jerusalem,  called  also  *'the 
King's  Dale.**  (Qen.  xiy.  17 ;  2  Sam. 
xyiii.  18.) 

SHAV^H-KIRIATHAIM  ^  plain 
ofKirjaihaim,  A  plain  near  the  city 
ferjathaim.  (Gen.xiy.5;  Josh.xiii.  19.) 
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SHAVSUA.— See  Seraiah. 

SHE AL = an  asking,  A  descendant 
of  Bani.    (Ezra  x.  29.) 

SHEALTIEL.— See  Salathiel. 

SHEAR.— See  Sheep. 

SHEARIAH=:whom  Jehovah  esti- 
mates. A  descendant  of  Benjamin. 
(1  Chron.  yiii.  38 ;  ix.  44.) 

SHEAR- JASHnB=a  remnant  shall 
return.  The  mnbolical  name  of  one  of 
the  sons  of  Isaiah,  probably  g^ven  as 
being  prognostic  of  the  captiyity  of 
many  of  the  Hebrews,  by  tne  armies 
of  Resin  and  Fekah,  and  of  the  return 
of  a  part  of  them  to  the  land  of  their 
fathers.  (Isa.  yii,  3 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii. 
5—16.) 

1.  ShEBA= man f  AsonofRaamah, 
whose  descendants,  a  tribe  of  ''Sa- 
beans,"  appear  to  haye  dwelt  towards 
the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  carried  on  the 
great  Indian  traffic  with  Palestine. 
(Ps.  Ixxii.  15 ;  Gen.  x.  7 ;  1  Chron.  i. 
9.)  2.  A  son  of  Joktan;  (Gen.  x.  28 ; 
1  Chron.  i.  22 ;)  who  appears  to  haye 
been  the  founder  of  the  powerful  tribe 
of  "  Sabeans,"  and  to  haye  giyen  his 
name,  "Sheba,**  to  a  wealthy  region 
in  Arabia  Eelix.  (Isa.  Ix.  6 ;  Jer.  yi. 
20 ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  15.)  From  this  region, 
also  called  "the  South,"  came  the 
queen  to  see  and  conyerse  with  Solo- 
mon. (1  Kings  X.  1 — 13;  2  Chron. 
ix.  1—12;  Matt  xii.  42;  Luke  xi.  31.) 
The  Sabeans  were  celebrated  for  their 
great  traffic;  (Ps.  Ixxii.  10;  Ezek. 
xxyii.  22;  Joel  iii.  8;)  and  for  driving 
off  plunder  as  Bedawin  marauders  in 
the  yicinity  of  XJz.  (Job  i.  15;  vi.  19.) 
The  chief  city  of  the  Sabeans  is  sup- 
posed to  haye  been  the  present  Mareb, 
three  or  fonr  days'  journey  distant 
from  Sana'a.  8.  A  son  of  Jokshan 
and  grandson  of  Abraham  and  Keturah. 
(Gen.  xxy.  8 ;  1  Chron.  i.  32.) 

2.  SHEBA= seven,  or  an  oath.  1.  A 
descendant  of  Benjamin.  (2  Sam.  xx. 
1—22.)  2.  A  descendant  of  Gad.  (I 
Chron.  y.  13.)  3.  A  town  in  Simeon. 
Perhaps  Tel  el  Seba;  though  some 
read  "Beer-sheba  eyen  Sheba;"  other- 
wise fourteen  cities  are  enumerated, 
instead  of  "thirteen."  (Josh.  xix.  2, 
6.)— See  Beeb  Sheba. 
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SHEBAH.— See  Bber-aheba* 

SHEBAM.— See  Sibmah. 

SH£BANIAH=whom  Jehovah  hcu 
tnade  grow  upf  1.  One  of  the  priests. 
(I  Chron.  xr.  24.)  2.  Three  of  the 
LeTites.  (Neh.  iz.  4,  5 ;  x.  10, 12.) — 
8.  See  Sheoamulh. 

SHEBARIM=&reacAes,  ruins.  This 
term  seems  to  designate  a  place  with 
some  noted  "ruins,"  perhaps  Deir 
Shebba,  near  BetheL    (Josh,  yu,  6.) 

SHEBEB  =gra%ny  com,  A  descend- 
ant of  Caleb.    (1  Chron.  il.  48.) 

SHEBNAfl=^vMf  The  prefect  of 
the  palace;  (Isa.  xxii.  15;)  atterwards 
the  secretary  to  king  Hezekiah.  (Isa. 
xxxtL  8;  2  Kings  xriii.  18,  26,  87; 
xix.  2,^ 

SH£BnEL=caprtv<!  of  God.  1.  A 
descendant  of  Moses;  (1  Chron. xxiii. 
16;  xxri.  24;)  also  caUed  ''Shnbael." 
(1  Chron.  xxIt.  20.)  2.  A  son  of 
Heman ;  (1  Chron.  xxv.  4 ;)  also  called 
«  Shubael."    (1  Chron.  xxv.  20.) 

8HECANIAH=/amt7tar  unih  Jeho- 
vah, The  chief  of  the  tenth  diyision 
of  the  priests ;  (1  Chron.  xxir.  11 ;) 
also  called  "  Shebaniah ;"  (Neh.  x.  4  ; 
xii.  14;)  and  «"  Shechaniah."  TNeh. 
xii.  8.)  2.  One  of  the  priests.  (2  Chron. 
xxxi.  16.) 

SHECHAKIAHrr/oiRiViar  with  Je- 
hovah, 1.  A  descendant  of  kingDarid. 
(1  Chron.  iii.  21,  22;  Ezra  yiii.  8.) 
2.  One  whose  sons  returned  from  the 
Exile.  (Ezra  yiii.  5.)  8.  The  son  of 
Jehiel.  (Ezra  x.  2.)  4.  The  father 
of  Shemaiah.  (Neh.  iu.  29.)  6.  The 
son  of  Arab.  (Neh.  vi.  18.)— 6.  See 
Shscamlui. 

SHECHEM  =  tie  ahoukkr^hlades, 
1.  A  city  among  the  mountains  of 
Ephndm,  situated  in  the  narrow  valley 
between  Mount  Ebal  and  Mount  Geri- 
zim,  about  seven  miles  south  of  Samaria, 
and  thirty-four  miles  north  of  Jerusa- 
lem. (Qen.  xxxiii.  18,  19;  xxxvii. 
12—14 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  1,  26  ;  Ps.  Ix.  6 ; 
Jer.  xii.  5.)  It  is  also  written  '*  Sichem  ;** 
(Gen.  xii.  6 ;)  "  Sychem ;"  (Acts  vii. 
16 ;)  corrupted  into  "  Sychar*'=/a&e- 
hood,  (John  iv.  5.)  In  Hos.  vi.  9,  the 
words  rendered  "in  the  way  by  consent," 
should  be  **  in  the  way  to  Shechem," 
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as  in  the  margin.  Shechem  was  given 
to  theLevites,  and  was  one  of  the  cities 
of  refuge.  (Josh.  xx«  7 ;  xxL  210  It 
was  destroyed  by  Abimelech ;  (Jiidg. 
ix.  1—49 ;;  and  rebuilt  by  Jeroboam, 
who  made  it  for  a  while  the  capital  cf 
his  kingdom;  (1  Kings  xii.  1,  25;)  and 
it  continued  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  until  Samaria  deprived  it  of 
that  honour.  (1  Kings  xiv.  7;  xvi.  24.) 
After  the  Exile,  Shechem  became  the 
metropolis  of  the  Samaritans,  and  the 
chief  seat  of  their  worship.  This  city 
was  called  by  the  Romans  NeapoHsg 
whence  the  present  Arabic  name  iVa- 
hului.  Here  are  many  ancient  remains; 
The  streets  are  nairow.the  houses  high, 
and  in  general  well  bnilt|  aU  of  stone, 
with  domes  upon  the  roofs  as  at  Jeru- 
salem. The  population— Greek  Chris- 
tians, Samantans,  Jews,  and  Muham- 
medans — ^is  estimated  at  about  8,000 
souls.  2.  The  son  of  Hamor,  the  prince 
of  theHivites.  (Gen.  xxxiiL  19;  xxxiv. 
2—26.)  8.  A  descendant  of  Gilead, 
and  father  of  the  Shechemites.  (Num. 
xxvi.  81 ;  Josh.  xvii.  2 ;  1  Chron.  vii. 
19.J 

8HEDEnB=(/ar<ifi^  ofjire,  A 
descendant  of  Benben.  (Num.  L  5; 
ii.  10 ;  X.  18.) 

SHEEP.  The  Hebrew  word  m^ 
rendered  "  lamb  ;'*  (Ex.  xii.  8—5  ; 
xxxiv.  20 ;)  and  **8heep;"  HSx.  xxiL 
1 ;  xxxiv.  19 ;  Deut  xiv.  4 ;;  signifies 
a  sheq)  or  goat.  So  also  the  word 
kehesj  signines  a  he-lamb,  a  ynmg  ranty 
from  one  to  three  years  old.  (Num. 
vii.  15—85 ;  Job  xxxi.  20 ;  Isa.  v  17 ; 
Hos.  iv.  16.)  And  the  word  tzon, 
rendered  ^*  sheep  ;**  (Gen.  iv.  2 ;  xxix. 
7—10 ;)  and  "flock,"  (Gen.  iv.  4 ;  xxix 
10 ;  Ex.  u.  16,  17,  19,)  properly  sig- 
nifies a  flock,  comprehending  both 
ahem  and  goats,  usually  intermingled 
in  tne  same  flock.  Large  flocks  often. 
constituted  the  wealth  of  patriarchal 
times.  (Job  i.  8;  1  Sam.  xxv.  2; 
Gen.  XXX.  35.)  In  one  Arab  encamp- 
ment Dr.  Robinson  saw  about  six 
hundred  sheep  and  goats,  the  latter 
being  the  most  numerous.  There  are 
two  varieties  of  sheep  in  Syria;  the 
first,  the  Bedawin,  or  common  homed 
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white  TftrietT,  which  differs  bat  little 
from  oar  ordinary  sheep,  except  that 
the  tail  is  rather  longer  and  thicker. 
The  second,  and  more  common,  is  the 
hroad-talled  yariety ;  the  broad  part 
being  a  mere  excrescence  of  fat,  with 
the  proper  tail  hanging  ont  of  it.  The 
tail  IS  not  onfreqaently  one-foarth  of 
the  weight  of  the  carcase.  In  order 
to  preserve  the  tails  from  being  torn 
by  the  bashes,  etc,  a  piece  of  thin 
board  is  sometimes  fixed  to  the  under 
part ;  and  some  have  small  wheels  to 
facilitate  the  dragging  of  the  board 
after  them.  In  the  sacrifices  the  ramp 
or  tail  was  laid  whole  on  the  fire  of 
the  altar.  (Ex.  xxix.  22 ;  LeT.  iii.  9 ; 
vu.  8 ;  YiiL  25 ;  ix.  19.)  The  time  of 
sheep-shearing  was,  amons  the  He- 
brews, a  season  off  estirity.  (Qen.xxxi. 
19;  1  Sam.  xxt.  4, 8, 86;  2  Sam.xiii.  23 
—28 ;  2  Kings  x.  12, 14 ;  Isa.  lUi.  7.) 
SHEHAfilAH=/eAovaA  seeks  him. 
A  descendant  of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron. 
viii.  26.) 


Shekel 


SREKEliz^ weighed,  A  definite 
weight  of  gold  or  silver,  in  bars  or  rings, 
equal  in  yalae  to  twenty  gerahs ;  (Ex. 
XXX.  18;  Num.  vii.  14;  Ezek.  xlv.  12;) 
and  this  being  weighed  oat  passed  as 
carrent  money  among  the  Hebrews. 
(Gen.  xxiii.  15, 16 ;  Ex.  xxi.  32 ;  Lev.  y. 
15 ;  xxWi.  8,  6,  16 ;  Josh.  vii.  21 ;  1 
Sam.  xyii.  5.^  The  shekel  is  some- 
times called  tne  **  shekel  of  the  sanc- 
tuary," and  "the  kin^s shekel;"  (Ex. 
XXX.  18;  2  Sam.  xiy.  26;)  merely 
designating  the  sacred  and  the  royal 
standard  of  weight.  Though  the  shekel, 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  was  pro- 
perly a  definite  weight,  in  later  times 
iheterm  was  used  as  the  name  of  a 
stiver  coin.  Some  suppose  that  shekels 
and  half-shdLels  were  first  struck  by 
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the  Maccabean  princes ;  (i  Mace.  xv. 
6;)  but  those  wmch  are  exhibited  as  of 
that  and  of  earlier  periods  are  probably 
not  genuine.  It  is  well  known  that  sucn 
shekels  have  been  skilfully  manofac- 
tured  in  recent  times;  and  whether 
Simon  Maccabieus  issued  a  silver  cur- 
rency or  not,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
with  exact  numismatologlsts,  but  that 
the  shekels  usually  ascribed  to  him  are 
spurious.  Certainly  the  oldest  genuine 
shekels  which  have  come  down  to  us 
are  those  struck  by  Simon  Barcochbay 
when  he  had  possession  of  Jerusalem, 
about  132  AJ>.  They  are  generally 
Boman  coins  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian, 
stamped  over  again,  with  inscriptions 
in  the  Samaritan  character.  The  fac- 
simile of  what  some  suppose  to  be  a 
genuineshekel,wegive.  OntheQbverso 
is  the  rod  of  Aaron  which  blossomed, 
with  the  inscription  J  rush  Urn  Hqdosk 
a="  Jerusalem  the  Holy;"  and  on  the 
reverse  the  golden  urn  in  which  the 
manna  was  preserved,  or  perha|)s  the 
golden  censer,  with  the  inscription 
Shkl  Ishral:='' Shekel  of  Israel." 
Over  the  censer  are  two  letters,  which 
some  read  Sh  2),  designating  Shaddai, 
a  name  of  God;  others  Shekd  of  David  f 
others  again  read  the  letters  Sh  M^ 
and  understood  Solomon  the  King,  We 
read  the  letters  Sh  B,  and  simply  un- 
derstood them  to  designate  Simon  Bar-' 
cochbcL  This  shekel  is  evidently  an 
earlier,  probably  a  Greek  or  Boman 
coin,  that  had  been  restamped  by  Si- 
mon at  Jerusalem.  As  the  shekel  was 
much  thicker  than  modern  coins  of  the 
same  size,  its  weight  originally  would 
be  about  naif  an  ounce :  hence  of  the 
value  of  about  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence. Long  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
the  coins  in  circulation  among  the 
Jews,  Samaritans,  and  neighbouring 
States,  bore  Greek  inscriptions.  And 
the  New  Testament  writers  give  Greek 
names  to  their  moneys,  as  drachma, 
didrachma,  and  stater.  Even  the  Bo- 
man denarius  is  called  by  its  Greek 
form,  denarion ;  and  no  coin  with  a 
Hebrew  name  is  mentioned.  As  the 
Septuagint  sometimes  renders  shekel 
by  didrachma,  perhaps  the  weight  of 
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the  one  accorded  with  the  value  of  the 
other,  when  that  version  was  made. 
It  woald  seem  that  the  definite  weight 
of  silver  amounting  to  a  shekel  varied 
in  different  times.  Even  Josephns 
speaks  of  the  shekel  having  heen  equal 
to  four  Attic  drachmss,  i.e.,  as  answer- 
ing nearest  in  value  to  that  sum.  C'^nt. 
iii.  6.  2.) — See  Monet. 

SHEKINAH.  This  word  does  not 
occur  in  the  Hehrew  Bible,  but  it  is 
used  in  the  Chaldee  Targums  and  bj 
the  later  Jewish  writers,  as  a  derivative 
from  the  Biblical  word  sAa^n=*'to 
dwell,"  to  express  the  visible  majesty 
of  the  Divine  Presence,  or  the  mani- 
festation of  His  glory  anywhere ;  and 
is  frequently  interchanged  with  "glory," 
the  "glory  of  the  Lord."  Thev  even 
represented  the  shekinah  as  the  fulness 
of  all  the  Divine  virtues,  or  at  least, 
they  affirmed  that  those  virtues  dwelt 
in  the  shekinah ;  hence  the  use  of  the 
term  as  a  frequent  periphrasis  for  God, 
considered  as  dwelling  amongst  the 
Hebrews.  This  visible  symbol  of  the 
Divine  Presence  is  mentioned  in  con* 
nection  with  the  several  recorded 
Theophanies.  In  Gen.  iit.  2i,  the 
Targum  of  Jerusalem  reads,  "And 
He  cast  out  Adam,  and  made  the 
glory  of  His  shekinah  to  dwell  at  the 
front  of  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden, 
above  the  two  cherubim."  So  in  the 
march  of  the  Hebrews  through  the 
wilderness,  the  Targum  of  Jonathan 
Bays,  "  And  the  glory  of  the  shekinah 
of  the  Lord  went  before  them  by  day  in 
the  pillar  of  cloud  to  lead  them  in  the 
way,  and  at  night  the  pillar  of  the 
cloud  removed  behind  them  to  darken 
on  their  pursuers ;  but  to  be  a  pillar 
of  fire  to  enlighten  them  before,  that 
thev  might  go  forward  by  day  and  by 
night."  Moses,  when  relating  this 
Divine  manifestation,  says,  "  that  the 
Lord  went  before  them  in  a  pillar  of 
cloud  by  day,  and  by  night  in  a  pillar 
of  fire.'*^  (Ex.  xiii.  21.)  And  again, 
"and  the  angel  of  God,  which  went 
before  the  camp  of  Israel,  removed 
and  went  behind  them ;  and  the  pillar 
of  the  cloud  went  from  before  their 
face,  and  stood  behind  them."  (Ex. 
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xiv.  9.)  Here  the  "  angel,"  properly 
the  "  fnesseii^er  of  God,"  is  also  called 
the  "  pillar  of  cloud,"  which  is  repre- 
sented as  the  throne  of  the  shekinab-^ 
the  visible  symbol  of  Jehovah  dwel- 
ling in  the  midst  of  His  people.  So 
also,  in  the  bush  that  "burned  with 
fire,"  not  improbably  the  shekinah^  as 
a  supernatural  light  or  fire,  glowing 
with  a  lambent  but  innocuous  flame, 
was  the  symbol  of  Jehovah's  Presence. 
(Ex.  iii.  2.)  And  the  "  glory  of  the 
Lord,"  the  visible  splendour  ourstinp 
from  the  cloud,  "  like  devouring  fire,** 
on  the  summit  of  Sinai,  was  the  same 
Divine  symboL  (Ex.  xxiv.  15—17.) 
The  shelunah,  or  visible  symbol  of  the 
Divine  majesty,  is  represented  as  rest- 
ing or  dwelling  between  the  cherubim 
over  the  mercy  seat  in  the  Most  Holy 
place,  in  the  tabernacle  and  in  the 
temple  of  Solomon.  We  read  in  Ex. 
XXV.  8,  "and  let  them  make  me  a 
sanctuaij,  that  I  may  dwell  among 
them."  The  Targum  of  Palestine  reads, 
"  And  they  shaU  make  a  sanctuary  to 
my  name,  that  my  shekinah  may  dwell 
among  them."  So  also,  in  Ex.  xxix.  i5^ 
the  same  Targum,  and  that  of  Onkelosi, 
reads,  "And  I  will  make  my  shekiniUi  to 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  sons  of  IsraeL** 
The  shekinah,  as  the  visible  symbol 
of  the  Divine  majesty,  is  not  unfre- 
quentlv  identified  in  the  Targums 
with  the  memra  or  "  word,"  the  otrdi* 
ble  symbol,  so  to  speak,  of  His  Pre- 
sence. The  one  the  Divine  mani« 
festation  to  the  ngktt  and  the  other 
the  Divine  manifestation  to  the  tar. 
So  in  Gen.  xvL  11,  when  Hagar  bad 
seen  the  "angel  of  the  Lord,"  the 
Targum  of  Palestine  says,  "  And  she 
gave  thanks  before  the  Lord  whose 
memra — ^word  spiJie  to  her,  and  thus 
said,  Thou  art  He  who  livest  and  art 
eternal ;  whe  seest,  but  art  not  seen  1 
for  she  said,  For,  behold,  here  is  re- 
vealed the  glory  of  the  shekinah  of  the 
Lord  after  a  vision."  So  also,  where  in 
other  places  the  shekinah  is  represented 
as  dwelling  between  the  cherubim, 
Onkelos  on  Ex.  xxv.  22,  says,  "  And 
I  will  appoint  my  memra— word  with 
thee  there;  and  I  will  speak  with  thee 
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from  above  the  propitiatory,  from  be- 
tween the  two  cherubim  that  are  upon 
the  ark  of  the  testimony." 

As  regards  the  visible  manifestation 
of  the  majesty  of  the  Divine  Presence, 
dwelling  amongst  the  Hebrews,to  which 
the  term  shekmah  has  attached  itself, 
the  idea  which  the  different  accounts 
in  Scripture  convey  is  that  of  a  most 
brilliant  and  overpowering  effulgence 
— "the  light  which  no  man  can  ap- 
proach unto** — enveloped  in  a  cloud, 
and  usually  concealed  by  the  cloud,  so 
that  the  cloud  itself  was  for  the  most 
part  alone  visible ;  but  on  particular 
occasions  the  glory  appearedf.    (Num. 
xiv.  10 ;  xvi.  19,  42  ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  2  ; 
Ps.  Ixviii.  17;   Ixxii.  2;   Ixxxv.  10; 
Isa.  vi.  1,  5 ;  viii.  18 ;  Ezek.  xliii.  2 ; 
Hagg.  i.  8.)   The  allusions  in  the  New 
Testament  to  the  shekinah  or  **  glory 
of  the   Lord,"  are   not   unfrequent. 
(Luke  iL  9 ;  Acts  vii.  2,  55 ;  Rom.  ix. 
4 ;  Heb.  ii.  2 ;  ix.  5 ;  Bev.  xxi.  3.)  In 
several   passages   we   are   distinctlv 
taught  to  connect  the  shekinah  with 
the  incarnation  of  the  Messiah:  ''The 
Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us,  and  we  beneld  His  glorv,  the  glory 
as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father." 
(John  1.  14.)    &  also  in  Col  ii.  9, 
"  For  in  Him  dweUeih  all  the  fulness 
of  the   Godhead  bodily."     In  these 
passages  we  do  not  apprehend  that  the 
Apostles  meant  to  teach  us,  that  the 
manner  in  which  aU  the  fullness  of  the 
Godhead  dwelt  in  Christ,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  God  dwelt  in  the  tabernacle 
or  temple,  is  one  and  the  same.    The 
dwelling  in  a  human  person  by  a  union 
with  it,  in  a  manner  which  trancends 
our  power  of  description  or  even  of 
conception — "the  Word  became  flesh," 
— and  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
Presence  in  the  tabernacle  or  temple, 
are  surely  not,  as  to  the  mode,  to  be 
physiologically  compared  or  likened 
in  all  respects.    Enough  for  us,  that 
the /act  of  the  Divine  glory  appearing 
in  the  ancient  sanctuary  adumbrated 
the /ac/  that  the  same  glory  was  seen 
in  the  person  of  Christ  Jesus,  indica- 
ting that  God  was  with  Him — that  He 
was  God  incarnate. — See  Word. 
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SHELAH=pea>ioii.  1.  A  son  o! 
Judah ;  (Gen.  xxxviii,  2,  5 ;)  his  de- 
scendants we're  called  **  Shelanites." 
(Num.  xxvi.  20 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  3.)  2. 
A  son  of  Arphaxad;  (1  Chron.  i.  18;) 
also  written  "  Salah."    (Gen.  x.  24.) 

SHELEMIAH  =:/nen«f  of  Jehovah. 

1.  A  descendant  of  Bani.  (Ezra  x.  39.) 

2.  One  of  the  pnests.    (Neb.  xiii.  13.; 

3.  The  father  of  Hananlah.  (Neh.  iii. 
30.^  4.  The  son  of  Abdeel.  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
26.)  5.  The  grandfather  of  Jehudi. 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  14.)  6.  The  father  of 
Iriiah.  (Jer.  xxxvii.  14.)  7.  The 
father  of  Jehucal.  (Jer.  xxxvii.  3.) 
8.  One  who  had  married  a  strange  wife. 
(Ezra  X.  41.)    9.— See  Meshelemiah. 

SHELEPH=(/Fairn,  plucked.  A  son 
of  Joktan,  and  founder  of  a  tribe  in 
Arabia  Felix ;  (Gen.  x.  26 ;  1  Chron. 
i.  20;)  perhaps  the  >Sa/a/>enoi,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy,  dwelling  at  Sulafin  Yemen. 

SHELESH=^nW.  A  descendant 
of  Asher.    (1  Chron.  vii.  35.) 

SHELOMl=/>aci/?c.  A  descendant 
of  Asher.    (Num.  xxxiv.  27.) 

8HEL0MITH=/)ac(/?c.  1.  The 
daughter  of  Dibri.  (Lev.  xxiv.  11.)  2. 
A  daughter  of  Zerubbabel.  (1  Chron. 
iii.  19.)  3.  A  son  of  Kehoboam.  (2 
Chron.  xi.  20.)  4.  One  whose  posterity 
went  up  from  the  exile.  (Ezra  viii.  10.) 
5.  A  Levite.  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  9.)  6. 
A  Levite  and  descendant  of  Moses; 
(1  Chron.  xxiii.  18 ;  xxvi.  25,  26,  28 ;) 
also  called  <*  Shelomoth."  (I  Chron, 
xxiv.  22.) 

SHELUMIEL=//i«nrf  0/ (?<wf.  A 
descendant  of  Simeon,  (Num.  i.  6,  23; 
ii.  12 ;  vii.  36.) 

SHEM=nam€,  renown.  The  first 
mentioned,  if  not  the  eldest,  of  the 
sons  of  Noah,  (Gen.  v.  32,)  from  whom 
are  derived  the  Shemitic  nations,  t.^., 
the  nations  of  western  Asia,  the  He- 
brews, Persians,  Assyrians,  Aramseans, 
part  of  the  Arabs,  and  some  of  the 
Ethiopians.  (Gen.  ix.  18 — 27;  x.  1, 
21—24 ;  1  Chron.  i.  4,  17,  18.)  The 
most  ancient  Jewish  commentators 
hold  Shem  and  Melchizedek  to  have 
been  the  same  person.  (Gen.  xiv.  18.) 
Shem  lived  tUl  he  was  600  years  of 
nge ;  and  was  contemporary  with  Abra- 
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liun  about  150  yean.  (Gen.  su.  10 — 
110  InLuke]u.86»heiBcaUed''Seiii.'' 
— See  Jafbbth. 

SH£MA=:nimoiir.  1.  A  city  in  the 
govth  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xr.  86.)  2. 
A  descendant  of  Caleb.  (1  Chron.  ii. 
43,44.)  3.  One  of  the  Lerites.  (Neh. 
Till.  4.)  4.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin. 
(1  Chron.  tUi.  13.)  5.— See  Shxmaiah. 

SHEMAAH^rwiMwr.  The  father 
of  Ahieier  and  Joash.  The  margin 
properly  reads  ''Hasmaah."  (1  Chron. 
xii.  8.) 

SHEMAIAH=:jrdbi»]A  heartth  him, 
1.  A  prophet  and  historiographer  in 
the  time  of  Rehoboam.  (I  Kings  xii. 
22—24 ;  2  Chron.  xi.  2—4  ;  xii.  5—8, 
15.)  2.  The  Nehelamite,  a  false  pro- 
phet in  the  time  of  Jeremiah.  (Jer. 
xxix.  24,  31,  82.)    3.  A  descendant  of 


Simeon,  (l  Chron.  iv.  37.)  4.  A  des- 
cendant ot  -Reuben,  (1  Chron.  ▼.  4,) 
also  called  "  Shema."    (1  Chron.  y.  8.) 


5.  The  father  of  Delaiah.  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
12.)  6.  A  son  of  Shechaniah.  (1  Chron. 
iii.  22;  Neh.  iii.  29.)  7.  A  son  of  Obed- 
edom.  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  4 — 8.)  8.  One 
of  Jehoshaphat's  itinerant  teachers. 
(2  Chron.  xrii.  8.)  9.  The  father  of 
Urijah.  (Jer.  xxri.  20.)  10.  One  who 
returned  from  the  exile.  (EzraTiii. 
18|  16.)  11.  A  priest  who  divorced 
his  strange  wife.  (Esra  x.  21.)  12. 
The  son  of  Delaiah.  (Neh.  ti.  10.) 
13.  One  who  had  taken  a  strange  wife. 
(Neh.  X.  31.)  14.  A  priest  who  signed 
the  covenant.    (Neh.  x.  8.)    15.   A 

frinee  of  Jndah.  ^Neh.  xii.  34,  35.) 
6.  A  priest  who  aided  Esra  and  Ne- 
hemiah.  (Neh.  xii.  42.)  17.  The  name 
of  eight  Levites.  (1  Chron.  ix.  14; 
Neh.  xi.  15  ;  1  Chron.  ix.  16 ;  Neh.  xi. 
17;  1  Chron.  xv.  8,  11 ;  xxiv.  6;  2 
Chron.  xxix.  14 ;  xxxi.  15 ;  xxxv.  9 ; 
Neh.  xii.  36.) 

8HEMABIAH  =  whom  Jehovah 
mtards.  1.  One  who  went  over  to 
David  at  Ziklaff.  (1  Chron.  xii.  5.) 
2.  A  son  of  Hanm.  (Esra  x.  82.)  8. 
A  son  of  Bani.    (Ezra  x.  41.) 

SHEMEBWl=:hftyJiwhi.  A  king 
of  Zeboim.    (Gen.  xiv.  2.) 

^^^^^fS!R  =  wat4Aer,  gwardUm^  or 
Ises.  The  ewner,  perhaps  a  descendant 
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of  the  Canaaaitei,  who  sold  Omri,  the 
king  of  Israel,  the  hill  on  which  Sa- 
maria was  bnilt,  for  two  talents  of 
silver ;  and  the  city  derived  its  name 
from  him.    (1  Kings  xvi.  23,  24.) 

SHEMIDA=/aMeo/'i0wdbBi.  A  son 
of  Gilead ;  also  written  "  Shemidi^" 
(1  Chron.  vii.  19.)  His  descendants 
were  called  **  Sh«nidaitea."  (Nnm. 
xxvi.  32 ;  Josh.  xviL  2.) 

SH£MINITH=:aa  oetor«.  A  mu- 
sical term  denoting  the  lowest  aad 
gravest  notes  of  the  scale,  aong  by 
men,  the  modem  ftost,  opposed  to  the 
tJamoth  or  treble.  (1  Chron.  xv.  21 ; 
also  Ps.  vi.  and  xii.  in  ^e  title.) 

SH£MIBAMOTH=iunu  most  hiph, 
or  heaven  most  high.  1  A  saered  mu- 
sician.   (1  Chron.  xt.  18,  20  ;  xvL  3.") 

2.  A  Levite.    (2  Chron.  xvii.  8.) 
SHEMUELsAeortf  of  OoiL    1.  A 

prince  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon.  (Knm. 
xxxiv.  20.)  2.  The  graadfathv  of 
Heman,  the  singer.    (1  Chron.  ri.  33.) 

3.  A  descendant  of  Issachar.  (1  Chron. 
vii.  2.) 

SH£N=:o  tooth.  A  place  not  far 
from  Miapeh;  probably  a  rock  or 
peak,  called  "the  Shen."  (1  Sam. 
vii.  120 

SH£NAZAB=3foo<A  ot  peak  of  tikL 
A  descendant  of  Solomon.  (I  Cluroa. 
ui.  18.) 

SHKNIK.— See  HutMOX. 

SIl£PHAM=6aiTeaa<ss,  a  6cv«  tT- 
aiotu  A  place  on  the  north-«acten 
border  of  the  Land  of  Pronuaa,  be* 
tweea  Hazar-enan  and  BibUh.  (Sum. 
xxxiv.  10,  110 

SHEPIIATHIAH=:whom  .TeAoMidb 
defmds.  A  descendant  ol  Benjaxain. 
(1  Chron.  ix.  8.) 

SHEPHATIAH  =  whom   •TeiuMM^ 
defends,    1.  A  son  of  king  Dsrid.     (2 
Sam.  iii.  4 :  1  Chron.  iiL  3.)    2.  A  san 
of  king  Jehoshaphat.    (2  Chroiu  ^g-g^- 
2.)    8.  One  of  David's  diatingiushed 
officers.    (1  Chron.  xiu  50    ^  A  des- 
cendant of  Simeon.    (1  CbroQ.  xiltiL 
16.)     5.  The  son  of  Mattaa.      ( Jex. 
xxxviii.  1.)  6.  A  descendant  of  Jadah. 
(Neh.  xi.  4.)    7.  Two  pecaona  wlioce 
descendants  returned  from  tl^e  t?.^«w» 
(£sraiL4»57;  Neh.  vtL 9, 59.> 
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SHEFHELAHt  The.  The  ancient 
native  name  of  the  region  Ijdng  he- 
tween  the  highlands  of  Judea  and  the 
Mediterranean,  to  the  sonth  of  Sharon ; 
and  corresponding  nearly  with  Philia- 
tia.  It  was  a  tract  of  almost  unbroken 
plains;  and  had  a  large  nnmher  of 
cities  and  towns.  TJosh.  xy.  33 — 47.) 
This  tame  is  translated  appeUativelj, 
"vale;**  (Dent.  L  7;  Josh.  x.  40;  1 
Kings  X.  27;  2  Chron.  i.  15;  Jer. 
xxxiii.  18 ;)  "  valley ;"  (Josh.  ix.  1 :  xi. 
2, 16;  xii.  8;  xv.  88;  Judg.  i.  9;  Jer. 
xxxii.  44 ;)  "  plain ;"  (Jer.  xvii.  26 ; 
Obad.  19;  Zech.  viL  7;)  "low  plains;" 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  28;  2  Chron.  ix.  27;) 
and  "  low  coantiy."  (2  Chron.  xxvi. 
10;  xxTiiL  18.)  The  Qreek  form 
'*  Sephela  "  is  given  in  1  Mace.  xii.  38. 

SHEP]^SRD.  The  care  of  sheep 
was  among  the  earliest  and  most  re* 
spectahle  employments.  Most  of  the 
ancient  patriarchs  were  ke^^ers  of 
sheep;  (Gen.  iv.  2;  xii.  16;  xiii.  5—8; 
xxix.  1 — 10 ;  xlvi.  82 ;  Ex.  iii.  1 ;  ix. 
8;)  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
powerful  chiefs  did  not  disdain  such 
employment.  (1  Sam.  xfi.  11.)  Though 
among  the  Egyptians,  among  whom 
high  notions  of  caste  prevailed,  the 
idea  of  coarseness  and  barbarism  was 
associated  with  a  shepherd,  (Gen. 
xlvL  84,)  as  is  evident  from  the  monu- 
ments. Among  the  Hebrews^  the 
office  of  chief  shepherd  was  one  of 
great  trust  and  responsibility,  as  well 
as  of  distinguished  honour.  (Gen. 
xxxi.  36—41;  1  Sam.  xvii.  20;  xxi.  7; 
1  Chron.  xxvii.  81 ;  2  Kings  ili.  4.) 
The  shepherd  was  constantly  with  his 
flocks,  by  night  and  by  day,  to  gather, 
feed,  conduct,  and  guard  them;  (Gen, 
xxxi.  89,  40;  Jer.  xxxiii.  18;  Luke  ii. 
8  ;)  he  was  often  attended  br  a  dog ; 
(Job  XXX.  1 ;  Isa.  Ivi.  10, 11;)  and  bis 
power  over  his  sheep  was  very  great. 
(Isa.  xl.  11 ;  John  x.  1—16.)  "  The 
Kurdish  shepherd,"  says  a  recent 
traveller  in  Mesopotamia  and  Syria, 
"pastures  his  flocks  on  the  cold  moun- 
tains of  Kurdistan.  His  custom,  at 
certain  seasons,  of  separating  the  sheep 
from  the  goats,  would  give  to  that  il- 
lustration of  the  judgment  all  the  force 
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of  a  familiar  scene.  (Matt.  xxy.  8— 84.^ 
He  seeks  a  market  for  his  sheep 
among  the  silk  growers  of  Syria.  He 
goes  before  his  flock  and  they  follow 
him,  for  they  know  his  voice.  (John 
X.  4,  16.)  sis  the  region  about  him 
sterile  and  bare?  Driving  his  donkey 
before  him  and  his  flock  running  be- 
hind him,  he  hurries  forward  to  more 
fruitful  scenes;  perhaps  carrying 
some  weakling  in  ms  l>osom,  or  less 
Scripturally  fastening  it  on  the  don- 
key amid  'the  stuff.'  Between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  plains  of  the 
Orontes,  he  lifts  the  stone  from  the 
well's  mouth,  draws  the  water  with 
such  a  leathern  bucket  as  the  daugh- 
ters of  Jethro  used  before  him ;  pours 
it  into  such  rude  stone  trouglis  as 
might  have  received  it  from  the  hands 
of  Moses  and  David;  and  perhaps 
quarrels  with  other  shepheros,  who 
in  modem  as  well  as  in  ancient  times, 
seek  to  monopolise  the  precious  ele- 
ment. (Gen.  xxi.  25  ;  xxvi.  14—22 ; 
Ex.  ii.  16—19.)  So  also  the  Arab 
herdsman  may  dispute  his  title  to  the 
pastures  through  which  he  passes, 
as  the  herdsmen  of  Lot  sought  to  deal 
with  those  of  Abraham.  (Gen.  xiii. 
7 — 11.)  Having  arrived  at  the  city, 
the  shepherd  stalks  on  before  along 
the  narrow  streets  of  the  baaaar  which 
are  full  of  confusion,  while  the  sheep, 
stunned  and  bewildered  by  the  strange 
sights  and  sounds,  are  intent  only  on 
one  object — ^that  of  keeping  near  their 
master,  they  seem  to  tell  hmi  of  their 
troubles,  and  claim  his  protection.** 
Jehovah  is  sometimes  figuratively  call- 
ed a  "  Shepherd ;"  (Fs.  xxiii.  1 ;  Ixxx. 
1 ;  Isa.  xl.  11 ;)  and  His  peoirle  the 
"sheep  of  His  pasture."  (Ps.  Ixxiv 
1 ;  xcv.  7 ;  c.  8 ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  81.) 
So  also,  Christ  is  often  called  "  a  Shep- 
herd"— "the  good  Shepherd  who  gives 
His  Ufe  for  the  sheep."  (Ezek.  xxxiv. 
23;  Zech.  xiii.  7;  John  x.  11;  Heb. 
xiii.  20 ;  1  Pet.  v.  4.)  Kings  and 
rulers  are  sometimes  called  "shep- 
herds."  Qsa.  xliv.  28;  Ezek.  xxxiv. 
2—33  ;  Mic.  t.  10 ;  Zech.  xi.  8.) 

SHEFHL— See  Shepho. 

SBEFRO  =  nakedness,  or  baldness. 
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A  dejcendaot  of  Seir;  (Gen.  xzxfi 
23;)  Abo  written  "Shephi."  (1  Cbron. 
140.) 

HUEFHXSVnAS  =  serpent,  A  de- 
feodant  of  BenjaiiuiL  (1  Chroii.TiiL  5.) 

8HERAH  =  h'ood-  kindred.  The 
dftogiiter  of  Epfaraim  who  bailt  Beth- 
horon.    (1  Cbron.  yiL  24.) 

SHEREBIAH  =  heat  of  Jehovah, 
A  chief  of  the  Leyitet.  (Ezra  riii.  18, 
24  ;  Kch.  Yiii.  7 ;  ix.  4 ;x.  12 ;  xii.8, 24.) 

8UEKESII  =  roo^.  A  defendant 
of  Manafseh.    (1  Chron.  vii.  16.) 

8UER£ZEB=prtiir€  of  fire.  One 
of  a  deputation  to  the  prief  t«  and  pro- 
phets at  Jemsalem.     ( Zech.  tiL  2,  3.) 

8HESHACH.-See  Babtlov. 

8H£SnAI=ir«iriMf  A  descend- 
ant  of  Anak.  (Nnm.  xiii.  22:  Josh. 
XT.  14  ;  Jad|(.  i.  10.) 

8U£8HAN=/i7y.  A  descendant 
of  Jndah.  (1  Chron.  ii.  31,  34,  35.)— 
See  Jarha. 

SUESHBAZZAR=j;r6  worshipper. 
Apparently  the  Persian  name  of  Zemb- 
babel.    (Ezra  i.  8,  11;  ii.  2;  t.  14,  16.) 

8HETH.— See  Sbth. 

8HETIIAR  =  a  star,  A  Persian 
prince.    (Est.  L  14.) 

8HETUAR  .  BOZr^AI  =  shining 
star,  A  Persian  governor  in  Sjria. 
(Ezray.  8;  vi.  6.) 

8HEVA.— Sec  Seraiah. 

SIIEW-BREAD.— See  Bbead. 

8HIBB0LETII  =  stream  or  flood. 
The  password  used  bj  the  Gileadites 
as  the  test  of  an  Ephraimite.  This 
word  naturally  snggested  itself  to  the 
followers  of  Jephtnah,  when,  haying 
seized  all  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  defeated 
JSphraimitcs,  through  their  known  in- 
ability to  pronounce  the  aspirated 
sound  sh.  The  fugitives  save  instead, 
the  unasnirated  «,  according  to  their 
own  dialect,  sibboleth,  i.  e.,  ear  of 
grain ;  on  which  they  were  slain  with- 
out mercy.  In  this  way  there  fell 
42,000  Ephraimites  at  the  fords  of  the 
Jordan.  (Judg.  xii.  G.)  The  inability 
of  the  Epnramites  to  pronounce  the 
i^  shows  that  dialetical  variations 
had  early  obtained  among  the  He- 
brew tribes. 
CM 
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SHICBOX=:<frnfeneM.  A  flmoa 
between  Ekion  and  Jabneel,  on  the  nor- 
thern border  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  II.) 

SHIELD.  A  piece  of  defensive 
annoar.  There  are  four  Hebivv 
words  which  appear  to  dtn^mlt 
different  kinds  cl  ihields :— 1.  Sieiet, 
designates  the  ornamented  shield  of 
a  distinguished  warrior.  (2  Sam.  viiL 
7;  2  Kings  xi.  10;  2  Chron.  xxiiL  9; 
8oL  8ong,  tv.  4;  Jer.  Ii.  11;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  11.)— 2.  Tzinnah,  rendered 
^^bnckler."  (^Ezek.  xxiiL  24;  xxxfUL 
4.)  "Urget,-  (1  Kinsfl  x.  16,)  desig- 
nates the  largest  kind  of  shield,  which 
covered  the  whole  body;  (1  Sam.xriL 
7,  41 ;  2  Chron.  xL  12;  Ps.  xcL  4;  1 
Kings  X.  16 ; )  pro|>er]y  rendered 
"  bnckler."  (Ezek.  xxiiL  24 ;  xxxviti. 
4 ;  Ps.  vi.  13 ;  xxxv.  2.)— 3.  Sohkarak 
signifies  a  buckler,  as  surrounding 
the  whole  body.  (Ps.  xci.  4.)— 4. 
Magan,  a  snudler  and  lighter  kind  of 
shield,  answering  to  the  Roman 
scutum,  borne  by  the  soldiers,  and 
made  of  wood,  covered  with  leather, 
and  studded  with  metaL  (Judg.  v.  8 ; 
2  Sam.  i.  21 ;  Ezek.  xxxix.  9 :  Job  xr. 
26;  Isa.  xxi.  5.)  "The  term  cAiV/cm, 
rendered  "target,"  margin  "gorget,'*and 
"shield,''  (1  Sam.  xvii.  6,  450  desig- 
nates a  smaller  kind  of  lance  adorned 
with  a  flag.  The  shields  of  the  Assy- 
rians and  Egyptians,  as  exhibited  on 
the  monuments,  were  made,  of  wood 
leather,  copper,  andeven  of  iron;  and  /ns- 
quently  ornamented  with  the  precious 
metals.  (1  Kings  x.  17 ;  2  Kings  xlx. 
32 ;  Ezek  xxiit.  84 ;  Ps.  xxxv.  2.) 
Jehovah  is  called  the  '*  shield,**  or 
"buckler,"  i.e.,  the  Protector  of  His 
people.  (Qen.  xv.  1 ;  Dent,  xxxiii. 
29 ;  Ps.  iii.  3 ;  v.  12 ;  xviii.  2, 30 ;  cxliv. 
2.)  The  same  term  is  applied  to  Christ 
our  Saviour.  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  9,  11.)  The 
"shields  of  theearth,"  designatoprincea, 
chiefs,  protecting  the  people.  (Ps. 
xlvii.  9 ;  Hos.  iv.  18. 

SHIG6AI0N.  This  Hebrew  word 
signifies  a  song,  psalnij  or  hymn,  (Pa. 
vii.  title.)  It  also  occurs  in  the  plural 
form  "  Shigionoth  "  =  soa^s,  psalms, 
(Hah.  iii.  1.) 


■  Ill  t 


SHI 


SUI 


SHIHON  =  destruction,    A  city  in  ] 
the  tribe  of  Issachar.    (Josh.  xix.  19.) 
SHIHOB.— See  Sihob. 
SHIHOR  -  LIBNATH.— See    Lib- 

NATH. 

SHILHI  =  armed  f  The  grand- 
father of  J  ehoshaphat.  (1  Kings  xxii. 
42  ;  2  Chron.  xx,  ai.J 

SHILHIM =armea  men.  A  city  in 
the  tribe  of  Judab.    (Josh.  xr.  32.) 

SHILLEM  =  recital  A  son  of 
Naphtali ;  (Gen.  xlvi.  24 ;)  also  called 
*•  Shallum."  (1  Chron.  vii.  18.)  His 
descendants  are  called  *'  Shillemites  " 
(Knm.  xxvi.  49.) 

SHIL0AH.-7See  Siloam. 

1 .  SHILOH = Pacificator,  or  desired 
of  Jehovah.  A  title  of  the  Messiah, 
in  the  remarkable  prediction  uttered 
by  the  patriarch  Jacob: — "The  sceptre 
shall  not  pass  from  Judah,  nor  a 
lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until 
Shiloh  come,  and  unto  Him  shall  the 
gatherinfr  of  the  people  be."  (Gen. 
xlix.  10.)  Some  render  the  passage, 
"The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
Jndah,  nor  the  ruler's  staff  from  be- 
tween his  feet,  till  he  shall  go  to  Shiloh." 
According  to  this  translation  the  allu- 
sion is  to  the  primacy  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  in  war,  which  was  to  continue 
until  the  Promised  Land  was  conquer- 
ed, and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  solemnly 
deposited  in  Shiloh.  (Judg.  i.  1,  2 ; 
XX.  18;  Num.  ii.  3;  x.  14.)  The 
Jewish  Targums,  howeyer,  agree  in 
expounding  the  word  Shiloh  of  the 
King  Messiah.  Thus  Onkelos  :  "  He 
who  exerciseth  dominion  shall  not  pass 
away  from  the  house  of  Judah,  nor  the 
scribe  from  his  children's  children  for 
ever,  until  the  Messiah  come,  whose  is 
the  kingdom,  and  unto  whom  shall  be 
the  obedience  of  the  nations."  So  the 
Targum  of  Palestine:  "Kings  shall 
not  cease,  nor  rulers,  from  the  house 
of  Judah,  nor  scribes  teaching  the  law 
from  his  seed,  till  the  time  that  the 
King,  the  Messiah  shall  come,  the 
youngest  of  his  sons;  and  on  account 
of  Him  shall  the  peoples  flow  together." 
**  So  also  the  Targum  of  Jerusalem  : 
"  Kines  shall  not  cease  from  the  house 
of  Judah.  nor  scribes  teaching  the  law 
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from  his  children's  children,  until  the 
time  that  the  King  Messiah  shall  come, 
whose  is  the  kingdom,  and  to  whom  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  shall  be 
obedient."  And,  in  accordance  with  the 
ancient  prediction,  kings  sprang  from 
the  loins  of  Judah ;  and  the  tribe  of 
Judah  retained  its  supremacy,  under  the 
varied  circumstances  of  the  dynasty, 
even  under  the  Boman  dominion.  The 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Jew- 
ish  nation  continued  nndestroyed,  until 
the  Messiah,  the  "  Lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,"  made  His  appearance,  and  as 
the  king  of  the  Jews,  ascended  the 
throne  of  David  His  father,  i.  e.,  the 
theocratic  throne  of  which  the  king- 
dom of  David  had  been  considered  an 
illustrious  type.  Then  the  outward 
and  limited  supremacy  of  Judah's  tribe 
passed  into  the  spiritual  and  universal 
reign  of  Christ,  the  Shiloh,  the  desired 
of  Jehovah,  and  the  "desired  One  of  all 
nations,"  and  that  government  of  peace 
and  rest  was  estabUshed  of  which  there 
shall  be  no  end. 

2.  Shiloh  =  place  of  peace.  A  city 
in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  situated  to 
the  north  of  Bethel.  (Josh,  xviii.  1, 
8,  10 ;  xix.  51 ;  xxi.  2  ;  xxii.  9;  Judg. 
xxi.  19  ;  1  Sam.  i.  3,  9,  24  ;  iii.  21 ;  I 
Kings  ii.  27 ;  Jer.  vii.  12.)  The  in- 
habitants were  called  "  Shilonites." 
(1  Kings  xi.  29 ;  xii.  15  ;  2  Chron.  ix. 
29;  X.  15;  1  Kings  xiv.  2.)  Dr. 
Robinson  says  the  main  site  of  Shiloh, 
now  called  Seilun,  consists  of  the  ruins 
of  a  comparatively  modem  village, 
covering  a  small  Tel.  Among  the 
ruins  oimodern  houses  are  very4arge 
stones,  and  some  fragments  of  columns ; 
and  in  the  sides  of  the  narrow  valley 
towards  the  east  are  many  excavated 
tombs,  now  much  broken  away. 

SHIL0NI=j5aci/fc.  A  descendant 
of  Perez,  properly  Hashiloni.  (Neh. 
xi.  5.) 

SHILONITE.— See  Shiloh. 

SHXLSH AH =^na(f.  A  descendant 
of  Asher.    (1  Chron.  vii.  37.) 

SHIMEA=:runu)ur.  1.  One  of  the 
Levites.  (1  Chron.  vi.  39.) — 2.  See 
Shahkuah. 

SHIM£AH=rumattr.  1.  A  descend- 


SHI 


SHI 


ant  of  Benjamin ;  (1  Chron.  riii.  82 ;) 
also  written  *'  ShimMBL*    (1  Chron. 

iZ.  880—2.  SRAlOf  AB. 

8H1MBAM.— See  Srimbab. 

SHIMBATHsnimaiir.  The  mother 
of  JoMchar,  an  Ammonitett.  (2  Kings 
xii.  2]  :  2  Chron.  xxiy.  26.) 

SHIMEATHTTBa  A  famfly  of 
Kenitefl.    ( 1  Chron.  ii.  56.) 

SHIMEI=rreaovii€dl  1.  A  ion  of 
Gershon ;  (Nam.  iii.  18 ;  1  Chron.  ti. 
17,  42;  xxiii.  7—100  also  called 
*^  Shimi ;"  (Ex.  ri.  17 ;)  hk  deeeend- 
antf  are  called  "Shimitef.**  (Nnm. 
iii.  21.)  2.  The  son  of  Gera,  of  the 
honse  of  Saul,  who  intnlted  DaTid 
when  he  fled  from  Absalom.  (2  Sam. 
ZTi.  5—18 ;  XIX.  16—28 ;  I  Kings  ii. 
8,  86—46.)  8.  The  snperintandent  of 
Barid's  -vineyards.  (I  Chron.  xxni. 
27.)  4.  One  of  Solomon's  officers.  (1 
Kings  i.  8 ;  iv.  18.)  6.  A  descendant 
of  Benjamin.  (Est.  ii.  50  6.  A  de- 
scendant of  Hashnm.  ( Esra  x.  83.^ 
7.  A  son  of  Fedaiah.  rl  Chron.  iii. 
19 ;  Zech.  xii.  18.)  8.  A  descendant 
of  Simeon.  (1  Chron.  iv.  26,  27.)  9. 
A  descendant  of  Renben.  ^  Chron. 
Y.  4.)  10.  The  name  of  seven  Levites. 
(1  Chron.  Ti.  29,  80,  42 ;  xxy.  17 ;  2 
Chron.  xxix.  14 ;  xxxi.  12,  13 ;  Ezra 
z.  28,  88.) 

8HIME0N=a  hearkening.  A  son 
of  Harim.    (Ezra  x.  81.) 

SHIMHI =rumour.  A  descendant 
of  Benjamin.    (1  Chron.  Tiii.  21.) 

SHIMI.— See  Sbimbt. 

SHIMITES.— See  Shixsi. 

SHIMMA.— See  Shamxah. 

SHE&ION  =  desert  A  descendant 
of  Jndah.    (I  Chron.  It.  20.) 

SHIMRATH^tratcAjOrtfarcf.  A  des- 
cendant of  Ben  jamin.  H  C!hron.  riii.  21.) 

SUlMBl=watehfuL  1.  A  descend- 
ant of  Simeon.  (1  Chron.  ir,  87.)  2. 
The  father  of  Jediael.  (1  Chron.  xi. 
45.)  8.  One  of  the  Lerites.  (2  Chron. 
xxix.  18.) 

SHIMRITH  =  watchful  The  mo- 
ther of  Jehozabad,  a  Moabitess;  (2 
Chron,  xxir.  26;)  also  called  '^Sho- 
mer."    (2  Kings  xii.  21.) 

SHIKROM.— See  SHncaoir. 

8HIMRON  a  waieh,  guard.     L  A 
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ton  of  Issachar;  (Gen.  xlvi.  13;)  also 
written '^Shimrom.**  (1  Chron.  rii.  I.) 
His  descendants  are  called  **Shim- 
ronltes.*  (Nam.  xxxri.  24.)  2.  A 
Canaanitishcit^  appropriated  to  Zebn- 
Inn;  (Josh,  xii  1;  xix.  15;)  appar- 
ently tne  same  as  "8himion-Meron'*= 
watch  height.  (Josh.  xii.  20.)  Jewish 
writers  say  that  Afeirwn^  near  Safed, 
where  are  the  tombs  of  some  of  their 
Rabbins,  is  the  representative  of  this 
place.  Some,  however,  identify  iSunt- 
m'eA,  abont  two  miles  sonth-east  of 
Bethlehem,  with  ShimronI 
SIIIMRON-MERON.— See    Smx- 

RON. 

SHIMSHAI=ncfifiy.  A  Samaritan 
secretaiy  who  opposed  the  rebnilding 

®'fS3!l*?®°-    (E«ra  iT.  8, 9, 17-^80 
SHIKAB  =  father'i  tooth.     A  Car 
naanitish  king.    (Gen,  xir.  2.) 

SuiNARrr  efected,  dispersedj  or  per> 
haps  a  rushing  Bound  as  of  waters? 
Apparently  the  ancient  name  of  Baby* 
lonia.  (Gen.  x.  10 ;  xiv.  1 ;  Isa.  xL 
11 ;  Zech.  T.  11 ;  Dan.  i.  1.)  Sur  H. 
BawUnson  has  obsenred,  that  in  the 
ancient  cuneiform  inscriptions  Baby- 
lonia is  known  hj  no  other  name  than 
Shinar,  bnt  that  it  has  no  connection 
with  the  hillf  and  stony  district  of  the 
modem  Sinjar.  The  "plain,  in  the 
land  of  Shinar*'  appears  to  have  been 
tbe  first  fixed  residence  of  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  human  race  after  the 
Flood.    (Gten.  xi.  2.) 


Vg^np^^^  Ship, 
SHIP.  The  ships  of  the  antdenta, 
judging  from  the  Efgyptian  and  Aasy^ 
nan  monuments,  were  TCiy  imperfect 
in  comparison  with  modem  onea;  and, 
the  use  of  the  compass  being  unknown, 
narigation  was  but  little  understood* 
The  ancients  had  ships  of  burthen  of 


SHI 


SHI 


one,  two,  and  three  masts ;  and  when 
laden  they  were  impelled  bj  sails 
rather  than  bj  oars.  (Isa.  xxxiii.  23 ; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  29 ;  Acts  xxvii.  17.) 
They  carried  seyeral  anchors,  and 
could  anchor  either  by  the  prow  or 
the  stem.  Sometimes  they  had  two 
rudders,  one  attached  to  each  qnarter. 
(Acts  xxvii.  20,  30,  40.)  The  mer- 
chant ships  appear  to  have  been 
called  ships  of  Tarshi^h.  (Isa.  Ix.  9  ; 
Jon.  i.  1--3.)  Some  of  the  ships  em- 
ployed in  the  transportation  of  com 
to  Borne  were  very  large,  probably 
ranging  from  500  to  1000  tons,  and 
were  able  to  accommodate,  in  addition 
to  their  own  crews  and  lading,  from 
two  hundred  to  six  hundred  persons. 
(Acts  xxvii.  11,  37 ;  Jos.  Xi/e,  3.)  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  no  writer,  in 
the  whole  r^nge  of  Greek  and  Boman 
literature  has  supplied  us  with  so  much 
information  concerning  the  merchant 
ships  of  the  ancients  as  Luke,  in  the 
narrative  of  Paul's  voyage  to  Home. 
(Acts  xxvii — ^xxviii.) 

The  voyages  of  the  ancients  were  very 
tediouB,  mostly  along  the  coasts.  With 
a  fair  wind  the  ancient  ships  wouldpro- 
bably  sail  seven  knots  an  nour.  They 
frequently  waited  for  favourable  winds ; 
and  not  unf  requently  wintered  ou  the 
way.  (Acts  xxvii.  12 ;  xxviii.  11.^ 
The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  considerea 
the  period  of  safe  navigation  as  closing 
in  October,  and  re-conmiencing  about 
the  middle  of  March ;  as  their  mari- 
ners dreaded  a  voyage  in  the  winter, 
when  the  rains  prevailed,  and  the 
clouds  obscured  the  sun  and  stars,  on 
which  they  were  so  dependant  for  the 
direction  of  their  course.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  common  for  the  larger 
ships,  on  their  more  extended  voyages, 
to  carry  with  them  ropes  for  under- 
girding  or  f rapping  the  ship,  to  support 
her  when  it  was  apprehended  that  she 
might  not  be  able  to  resist  the  violent 
efforts  of  the  sea.  (Acts  xxvii.  17.) 
This  mode  ol  strengthening  the  ship 
at  sea  is  not  unknown  in  the  experi- 
ence of  modem  -navigation.  The 
*'gailley"  was  a  low,  flat-built  vessel, 
navigated  with  oars  and  sails,  and 
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used  by  the  Assyrians,  particularly  in 
the  Mediterranean.  (Isa.  xxxiii.  20*21.) 


The  *'  war-gaUey  with  oars,  and  a 
gallant  ship,"  designate  the  Assyrian 
forces,  which,  in  the  contemplated 
attack  on  Jerusalem,  were  rendered 
unmanageable  and  unservieeable,  as 
in  a  tempest,  by  the  blast  of  Jeho- 
vah. Clsa.  xxxvii,  83—33.)  The 
Hebrews  were  never  a  maritime  na* 
tion;  and  their  foreign  trade  from 
the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea  appears 
to  have  been  carried  on  through  the 
Phenicians.  (Gen.  xlix.  13 ;  1  Kings 
ix.  26,  27;  x.  22;  xxii.  48,  49;  2 
Chron.  xx.  35 — 87.^  The  ancient 
Egyptians  and  the  Assyrians  carried 
on  commerce  by  sea;  but  the  maritime 
trade,  till  the  rise  of  the  Roman  power, 
was  principally  in  the  hands  of  theJ^he- 
nicians,  at  Tyre  and  Sidon.  (Ezek.  xxvii. 
1— 36 :  xxviii.  1—19;  Isa.  xxiii.  2—6.) 

SBlPWi=abundant.  A  descendant 
of  Simeon.    (1  Chron.  iv.  87.) 

SHIPHMITE.— See  Siphmoth. 

SHIPHRAH  =  brightness,  beauty. 
One  of  the  Hebrew  midwives  residing 
in  Egypt.    (Ex.  i.  15.) 

SHIPHTANrr/Wtcia/.  A  descend- 
ant of  Ephraim.    (Num.  xxxiv.  24.) 

SHISHA.— See  Sbbaulh. 

SHISHAK=ea^em€M,  longing  f  A 
king  of  Egypt,  contemporary  with 
Rehoboam.  (1  Kings  xi.  40.)  He  is 
probably  the  same  with  Sheshonkj  or 
Sesonchts,  the  first  king  in  the  twenty- 
second  dynasty  of  Manetbo.    Several 
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Egyptian  monnmenti  have  been  dis- 
covered  bearing  the  name  of  this  king, 
the  hieroglyphs  of  which  read 


a 


mtt 


:iSIfiij 


Amu     mai    ih   ih 
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Aman  sacred  to  She«honk.  This  mon- 
arch is  the  first  Fbaroah  who  is  men- 
tioned by  name  in  the  Scriptures.  In 
the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Beho- 
boam,  B.O.  971,  he  invaded  Judea  with 
an  overwhelming  force  of  chariots 
and  horsemen,  and  an  auxiliary  body 
composed  of  Libyans,  Ethiopians  tLud 
the  Trogloydte  tribes  who  dwelt  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea 
and  Ethiopia.  Notwithstanding  the 
preparations  of  Rehoboam,  Shishak 
soeedily  reduced  all  the  fenced  cities  of 
Jndah  and  Benjamin ;  Jerusalem  ap- 
pears to  have  made  no  resistance,  and 
thus  escaped  the  sufferings  of  a  siege 
and  a  storm :  but  the  treasures  both  of 
the  temple  and  the  royal  palace  were 
carried  off,  and  the  country  was  ren- 
dered tributary.  (2  Chron.  xii.  1 — 12.) 
Among  the  several  cartouches  repre- 
senting nations  tributary  to  Shishak, 
on  the  walls  of  the  palace-temple  at 
Kamak,  is  that  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah. — See  Bbhoboam. 

SlllTKM  =z  official,  A  superin- 
tendant  of  king  David's  herds.  (1 
Chron.  xxvii.  29.) 

SHITTAH  TREE.  The  Hebrew 
name  of  the  Acacia  vera,  a  laree  tree, 
growing  on  the  arid  plains  of  upper 
Egypt,  and  in  the  Arabian  desert. 
(Isa.  iv.  1, 19.)  The  true  acacias  be- 
long to  the  order  Leguminosaet  sub-order 
Mimoi4a6,  The  bark  of  the  acacia  is 
covered  with  large  pricklv  thorns,  the 
wood  is  very  durable,  and  not  liable  to 
injury  from  water;  it  is  exceedingly 
hard  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish, 
and  when  old  resembles  ebony.  It  is 
also  extremely  light,  and  hence  it  was 
admirably  adapted  for  a  moveable  and 
portable  structurs  like  the  Mosaic 
tabernacle.  It  is  the  only  tree  in  the 
Arabian  desert  from  which  boards 
could  have  been  made.  The  koruel 
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of  its  fruit  is  nsed  in  dyeing  leather  a 
red  colour.  This  tree  is  called  ntnt  bj 
the  Arabs,  and  "shittim  wood**  in 
several  passages.  (Ex.  xxr.  6, 10,  IS, 
23 ;  XXX.  1 ;  xxxvi.  81,  86 ;  x^xviL  1, 
4,  10,  15,  25,  28.)  The  sunt  or  shittah 
tree  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Acacia  guMmif era,  another  thorny  tree 
called  by  the  Arabs  tuJk,  or  9eyal, 
which  yields  the  gum  Arabic  of  com- 
merce. The  abundance  of  the  shittah 
trees  gave  name  to  the  Valley  of 
Shittini,  now  the  Seisahan^JioTOx  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Dr.  Stanley  says,  the  wild 
acacia — Mimosa  Nilotica — nnder  the 
name  of  suntf  every  where  represents 
the  tench  or  tenna  of  th'e  burning  bush. 
(Num.  XXV.  I ;  Josh.  iii.  1 ;  Mle  vi.  5 ; 
Joel  iiL  18.)--See  ABZvSiiiTTtx,  and 
Bush. 

SHITTIM.— See  ABBi^SHrmx. 

SHITTIM  WOOD.— See  Shittah 
Tbee 

SmZA=bebved  The  father  of 
Adina.    (1  Chron.  xi.  42.) 

SHOA=ricA,  opulent.  Some  think 
that  this  is  the  name  of  a  people  or  of 
a  place;  (Ezek.  xxiii.  28;)  but  the 
words  "Pekod,  and  Shoa,  and  Koa," 
are  rendered  by  others  "the  prefect, 
and  noble,  and  prince.** 

SHOBAB=ai>ostat«,  rebellious,  1. 
A  son  of  David.  (2  Sam.  t.  14;  I 
Chron.  iii.  5 ;  xiv.  4.)  2.  A  son  of 
Caleb.    (1  Chron.  ii.  18.) 

SHOBACH=/K>ifre£{.  A  general  of 
Hadaresar,  king  of  Zobah ;  (2  Sam.  x. 
16, 18;)  also  c^lcd  ''Shophach.'*  (1 
Chron.  xix.  18, 18.^ 

SHOBAI  =  tc^ng  captive.  One 
whose  posterity  returned  from  exile. 
(Ezra  if.  42 ;  Neb.  vii.  45.) 

SHOBAL=s/2bt<7tn^,  or  a  shoot,  I.  A 
son  of  Seir.  (Qen.  xxxvi,  20,  23,  29; 
1  Chron.  i.  88,  40.)  2  A  descendant 
of  Judah.  (1  Chron.  iv.  1,  2.)  8.  A 
son  of  Caleb.    (1  Chron.  ii.  50,  52.) 

SHOBEK  -foreaking^  or  thicket.  One 
who  sealed  the  covenant.  (Neh.  x.  24.) 

SHOBI=/aib*ii^  captive,  A  distin- 
gnished  Ammonite.    (2  Sam.  xvii.  27.) 

SHOCHO.— See  Soooh. 

SHOCHOH.— See  Sogor. 

SUOCO.— See  Socon. 
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SHOES.— See  Sandals. 

SHOHAM =onyx.  One  of  the  Le- 
vites.(l  Chron.  xxir.  27.) 

SHOMEB.-— See  Shamer,  and 
Shihrith 

SHOPHACH.— See  Shobach. 

SHOPHAN.— See  Atkoth. 

SHOSHANNIM  =  lilies.  Instrn- 
menta  of  music  resembling  lilies ;  per- 
haps the  cymbals,  (Ps.  xlr.,  Ixlx., 
titles.)  So  also  "  Shoshannim-  Ednth" 
probably  signifies  cymbals  or  trumpets 
of  song,    (Fs.  Ixxx.  title.) 

SHRINES.— See  Diaka. 

SHUA=ricA«5.  1.  The  daughter  of 
Heber.  (1  Chron.  yii.  82.)  2.  The 
Canaanitish  father-in-law  of  Judah; 
(1  Chron.  ii.  3;)  also  written  **Sbaah." 
(Gen.  xxviii,  2, 12.) 

SHnAH=/>tf,  or  prostration.  1.  A 
son  of  Abraham  and  Ketorah,  who  save 
name  to  the  "Shnhites,"  an  Arabian 
tribe,  probably  inhabiting  SakkaiOf 
eastwara  of  Bashan.  Others  suppose 
the  Tsttkki^  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
a  powerful  people  on  the  Euphrates, 
to  be  referred  to.  (Gen.  xxv.  2 ;  Job 
ji.  11 ;  viii.  1 ;  xxv.  1.) — 2.  See  Shva, 
and  HusHAH. 

SHUAL=aybx,  or  Jackal.  1.  Adis- 
trict  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (1 
Sam.  xiii.  17.)— 2.  A  descendant  of 
Asher.    (1  Chron*  viL  36.) 

SHUBAEL.— See  Shebuel. 

SR\JRAM,=pit'dipger9  A  son  of 
Dan;  his  descendants  were  called 
"Shuhamites."  (Num.  xxvi.  42,  43.) 
The  term  "Hushim"  is  also  used  to  de- 
signate the  sons  of  Dan.  (Gen.  xlvi.23.) 

SHUHITE.— See  Shuah. 

SHULAMnE=;)act/;c.  The  name 
of  the  symbolic  maiden  celebrated  in 
Sol.  Song  Ti  13.  Others  understand  a 
native  of  Shunem,  a  "  Shunamite." 

SHUMATHITES.  A  patronymic 
apparently  derived  from  Shumah= 
garlic  f    (1  Chron.  ii.  63.) 

SHTJNAMMITE.— See  Shunem. 

SHUN£M=ftro  resting  places  f  A 
city  of  Issachar.  (Josh.  xix.  18;  1 
Sam.  xxTiii.  4 ;  2  Kings  ir.  8.)  The 
inhabitants  were  calfed  "Shunam- 
mites  ;*'  (1  Kings  i.  3;  u.  17;  2  Kings 
It.  8 — 12;  tUi.  1—6;)  and  perhaps 
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"  Shulamites."  (Sol.  Song  vl  13.)  It 
is  now  a  small  dirty  village  called 
Solam  or  Sulem,  lying  on  the  declivity 
at  the  western  end  of  the  mountain  of 
Duhy,  over  against  Jexreel,  but  higher. 
The  inhabitants  have  an  air  of  sturdy 
independence  about  them,  and  of  thrift 
and  success  about  their  houses  and 
fields. 

SHUNI  =  quite.  A  son  of  Gad ; 
(Gen.  xlvi.  16;)  his  descendants  are 
called  •*  Shunites."    (Num.  xxvi.  15.) 

SB.VTRAM  Si  setpentf  A  son  of 
Benjamin;  and  father  of  the  "Shnph- 
amites."  (Num.  xxvi.  39.)  This  name 
ought  to  be  written  **  Shepupham." 
In  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  it  is  written  **  Mup* 
^im"  =zanxieties. 

SRUTFUi^serpenUf  l.Adescend* 
ant  of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  vii.  12| 
15.)  2.  One  of  the  Levites.  (1  Chron. 
xxvi.  16.) 

SHUB.— See  Etham. 

SHUSHAN=a  li/g,  or  perhaps  otirs^ 
pleasanL  The  ancient  capital  oi  Su- 
siana  or  Elymais,  and  at  one  period 
the  capital  of  all  Persia.  (Dan.  viii. 
2 ;  Est.  i.  2,  5 ;  Neh.  i.  1.)  It  was 
situated  between  two  rivers  —  the 
smaller  stream  called  the  Shapour; 
and  the  larger  the  river  of  Dizful, 
called  the  **  Ulai,"  in  Dan.  viii.  2,  and 
by  the  Greeks  the  Eulcsus^  which  enters 
the  Karun,  thence  fiowing  into  the 
Shat  el  Arab,  the  united  stream  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  The  mounds 
called  Shush,  traditionally  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Susa  or  Shushan,  are 
situated  about  fourteen  miles  S.W.  of 
Dizf  nl.  The  extensive  ruins  were  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Lof  tus,  who  states  that 
the  little  stream,  called  the  Shapour, 
flows  close  to  the  base  of  the  principal 
mound.  In  one  mound  the  remains 
of  six  columns  were  found,  placed  in 
a  row  at  intervals  of  twenty-seven  feet, 
which  had  evidently  formed  part  of  a 
magnificent  colonnade.  A  trilingual 
cuneiform  inscription  was  found,  re- 
cording that  the  palace  was  commenced 
by  Darius,  and  completed  by  Artax- 
erxes  Mnemon.  The  central  platform 
measured  in  lensth  3,000  feet  on  one 
side,  and  in  height  from  50  to  70  feet; 
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and  wfaereyer  the  groiind  was  opened, 
baked  clay  refseu,  with  cTliadrical 
nrni,  and  fragmentt  of  gUwi  were 
tarned  np»  In  another  excaration, 
Mr.  Loftof  came  npon  a  small  pare- 
ment,  once  apparently  composed  of 
bine  and  yellow  marble  blocks.  As 
the  fragments  were  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  it  is  probable  that  this  payement 
had  been  constmcted  from  the  debris 
of  some  more  ancient  palace.  The 
few  extstinff  remains  OTidenoe  that 
these  mounds  were  once  occupied  by 
the  magnificent  bniidings  of  a  Deanti- 
lul  city. 

SHUSH  AN-£DUTH=«ym&o/ or 
tnmpet  ofiong,  A  musical  instrument 
a  kind  of  trumpet,  probably  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  large  lily. 
(Fs.  Ix.  title.) 

SHUTHELAH  =  noiie  of  breaking. 
1.  A  son  of  Ephraim ;  his  descendants 
were  called  "  Shuthalites."  (Num. 
zxvi.  85,  36 ;  1  Chron.  yiL  20.)  2.  A 
desoendant  of  Ephraim.  (1  Chron. 
TU.  21.) 

SHUTTLE.— See  Weaviko. 

SIA  =  congregation.     One  of    the 
Nethinim:  (lfeh.yii.47;)  also  written 
'Siaha."    (Ezra  11.  44.) 

SIAHA.— See  Sik. 

SIBBECHAI  =  thicket  of  Jehovah, 
i.e.,  Jehovah* 8  crowd.  One  of  David's 
distingpiished  captains;  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
18:  1  Chron.  zx.  4;)  also  written 
«*  Sibbecai ;"  (1  Chron.  xi.  29 ;  xxvii. 
11 ;)  and  by  a  corruption  of  the  scribes, 
«*Mebttnai'=s&«tV(finy  of  Jehovah.  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  27.) 

SIBBOLETH.— See  Shibboleth. 

SIBMAH  •=.  coolnesSf  or  fragrance. 
A  city  of  Jndah,  near  Heshbon,  cele- 
brated for  its  yineyards;  (Josh.  xiii. 
19 ;  Isa.  xyi.  8,  9 ;  Jer.  xlyiii.  32 ;)  also 
written  ''Shebam,"  and  "Shibmah." 
(Nam.  xxxii.  3,  88.) — See  Jaazeb. 

SIBRAIM=/u7q/o2(^  hope,^  or  double- 
hill.  A  Syrian  city  between  Damas- 
cus and  Hamath.    (Esek.  xlyii.  16.) 

SICCUTH  s=  a  tent  or  tabernacle. 
The  tent  or  tabernacle  which  the 
idolatrous  Hebrews  constructed  in  the 
desert  in  honour  of  an  idol.  (Am.  y. 
26,  margin.)— See  'Rzwpuax, 
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SICHEM.— See  Shecbzm. 
SICKLE^— See  Barybst. 
SIDDIM =ai^prettion.  The  vale  in 
which  were  "alime  pits/ near  the  plain 
whereon  stood  the  cities  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  now  partly  occupied  by  the 
Dead  Sea.    (Gen.  xIt.  3, 10;  viii  10.) 

Sn)01S=afuherg.    A  Texy  ancient 
and  opulent  aty  of  JPhenida,  situated 
on  a  low  hill  which  juts  out  into  the 
Mediterranean,  and  less  than  twenty 
miles  northward  of  Tyre.     It  was; 
founded  by  Zidon,  the  eldest  son  of 
Canaan.    (Gen.  x.  15,  19;  xlix.  13.) 
In  the  diyision  of  the  Promised  Land 
by  Joshua,  "Sidon"  or  "Zidon,"  wis 
assigned  to  Asher ;  but  the  Hebrews 
neyer  subdued  it.    (Josh.  xi.  8 ;  xix. 
28;  Judg.  i.31;ili.  8;x.l2.^    In  later 
ttftM,  the  younger  and  neighbonrlng 
city    Tyre,  outstripped  Sidon  in  the 
career  of  prosperity  and  power;  but 
both  were  equidly  renowned  for  their 
commerce,  their  manufactures,  and  the 
cultiyation  of  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as 
for  the  luxury  andyices  usually  atten- 
dant upon  commercial  prosperity.  (I 
Kings  y.  6;  xi.  1,  38:  xxiii,  2;  1  Chron. 
xxii.  4;  Ezra  iii.  7;  Ezek.  zxyiLS; 
Joel  iy.  4;  Jer.xxy.  22 ;  xxyii.  8;  Zech. 
ix.  2 ;  Matt.  xi.  21,  22 ;  xy.  21 ;  Mark 
iii.  8 ;  Luke  yi.  17.)    The  name  **  Sid- 
onians**  is  often  applied  to  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the    northern  parts  of 
Canaan,  dwelling  around  the  skirts 
of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  called  bjthe 
Greeks  PhenicianSf  comprehending  also 
the  Tyrians,  a  name  used  in  the  same 
extent.    (Isa.  xxiii.  2,  4, 12 ;  DeuL  ilL 
9 ;  Ezek.  xxxii.  30 ;  Josh.  xili.  6 ;  1 
Kings  xyi.   13;  2  Kings  xxiiL  13.) 
When  the  Assyrian  Shumanezer  en- 
tered Phenicia,  about  720  b.o.,  Sidon 
and  all  the  rest  of  Pheniua,  except 
insular  Tyre,  submitted  to  the  con- 
queror.   After  continuing  long  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Persians,  Sidon  reyolted,  and  was  de* 
stroyed  by  Artaxerxes  Ochns  about 
850  B.C.    It  was  again  rebuilt,  and  not 
long  after  was  taken  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  before  the  siege  of  Tyre.  (Jos. 
Ant.  xi.  8.  3.)    After  his  death  it  was 
subject  alternately  to  the   kings  of 
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Syria  and  Efffpt,  and  then  to  the 
Romans.  (LSeir.  26;  Acts  xxyiL 
8.)  Sidon  is  now  ealled  Saida,  and 
still  continues  a  town  of  some  import- 
ance, having  a  population  of  some 
6000  souls.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
crooked,  and  dirty,  like  those  of  moat 
Oriental  cities.  The  ancient  architec- 
tural remains  are  but  few, — some  mar- 
ble and  granite  columns,  and  frag- 
ments ox  sculptured  cornices.  Dr. 
Porter  says,  the  tombfl^  which  dot  the 
plain  and  the  mountain  side  beyond, 
are  interesting,  and  have  already 
yielded  a  rish  hanrest  to  the  antiquary 
^Phenician  sarcophaei,  Greek  coins, 
funeral  ornaments,  and  crystal  yases. 
They  would  still  pay  a  fuller  inspec- 
tion. The  beauty  of  Saida  consists  in 
its  gardens  and  orchards  of  fruit  trees, 
which  fill  the  plain  and  extend  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountains.  The  ancient 
harbour,  formed  by  a  low  ridge  of 
rocks,  was  partly  filled  up  with  stones 
and  earth  by  Fakr-ed-lJin ;  so  that 
now  only  boats  can  enter  it,  while 
larger  yessels  lie  without  the  entrance, 
on  the  north  of  the  ledge  of  rocks. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  the  tide  of 
European  commerce  has  turned  to 
Beirut ;  and  the  port  of  Saida  is  rarely 
yisited  by  foreign  vessels.  On  Sep- 
tember 26ch,  IHQ,  Saida  was  stormed 
by  the  squadron  of  the  five  United 
Powers,  and  amid  much  bloodshed  and 
ruin  was  wrested  from  the  soyem- 
ment  of  Muhammed  Aly,  and  brought 
again  under  the  execrable  rule  of  the 
Sultan—See  Ttbb. 

SI£6£.— See  Was. 

SIGNET.^See  Sbal. 

SIGN.  Signs  and  wonden^  as  they 
are  usually  connected,  sometimes  de- 
note those  proofs  or  demonstrations  of 
power  and  authority  which  were  fur- 
nished by  miracles,  and  by  other  to- 
kens of  the  Divine  presence ;  (John  iv. 
48;  Matt.xii.88;  Acts  ii.  22;)  sometimes 
those  unnsal  appearances  which  beto- 
kentiieapproacn  of  great  events;  (Luke 
xxi.  11, 26 ;)  and  at  other  times  tokens 
.or  pledges  as  evidences  of  fulfilment  of 
prophecy.  (Isa.  vii.  11;  Luke  ii.  12  ; 
1  Cor.  i.  22.V-See  Muucuk 
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SIHON=sti7ee^ino  away.  A  king 
of  the  Amorites  at  Ueshbon,  who  was 
slain,  and  his  kingdom  taken  by  the 
Hebrews.  (Num.  xxi.  21—81 ;  Deut^ 
iL  26;  Ps.  cxzzv.  11,  12;  Jer.  xlviiL 
45.)    The  battle  was  on  the  Shihan, 

SlEOR=hlackj  turbid.  The  Hebrew- 
name  for  the  river  Nile,  so  called  from 
its  muddy  and  <ur&i(/ waters.  (Josh,  xiii 
8 1  Isa.  xxiii.  8 ;  Jer.  li.  1^)  In  1 
Chron.  xiii.  5,  it  is  properly  written 
"  Shihor."  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be 
the  same  as  the  ancient  "Gihon."  (Gen. 
iL  13.)  The  Hebrew  word  nehar=:& 
river,  was  sometimes  nsed  to  designate 
the  Nile.  (Gen.  xv.  18 ;  Isa.  xviii.  1 ; 
Zeph.  ill.  10.)  The  ancient  Egyptian 
name,  often  used  hj  the  Hebrews,  was 
Jeor,  the  Coptic  ^ara  =  **  the  river." 
(Gen.  xlL  1,  8 ;  Ex.  i.  22 ;  ii.  8 ;  vii.  15, 
180  ^^  t^^  monuments  it  is  called 
"Hapi-Moon"=M6  nufnerouB  Waters; 
which  may  imply  the  stream  inundating 
the  country.  And  the  Greek  name 
Neilos,  the  Latin  NiluSf  ^whence  the 
iW/e,  may  be  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
nahhaJ=**  a  stream,  torrent."  The  Nile 
is  called  in  Egypt  el-Bahr^**  the  river ;" 
also  Bah-  en  iYee/="  the  river  Nile;" 
and  NeelMasr=z'HhQ  Nile  of  Egypt." 

The  sources  of  the  Nile  are  in  tlie 
great  Lake  districts  of  SouHi  Afirica. 
The  Victoria  Nyanza,  discovered  by 
Captain  Speke,  and  recently  explored  by 
Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  is  one  of  the  great 
reservoirs  of  the  venerable  river.  It 
extends  from  S.  lat  2  deg.  35  min.  to 
33  min.,  43  see.  north  of  the  equator ; 
about  280  miles  in  length,  and  180  in 
breadth ;  having  an  altitude  of  eomo 
8,800  feet  above  the  sea.  The  ultimate 
sources  of  the  waters  of  the  Lake  are 
in  the  uplands  of  Central  Urimi,  more 
than  five  degrees  bou^  of  the  equator. 
In  this  region  the  heavy  rains,  during 
five  months  of  the  year,  drain  down 
numerous  channels,  forming  vast 
sponges,  springs,  and  fountains  which 
flow  even  in  the  ndnless  season ;  but 
during  the  rains  they  become  formid- 
able streams.  Those  streams  unite 
and  form  the  river  Shimeeyu,  which 
has  a  length  of  370  mUes,  and  is  the 
southern  feeder  of  the  Victoria  Lake. 
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Before  entering  the  Lake  it  unites  with 
the  Ltuunbexri  river,  and  enters  the 
great  inland  sea  in  a  majestic  flood, 
even  in  the  dry  season  a  mile  idde. 
These  rlTers  drain  the  whole  of  the 
soath  and  the  soath-eastem  countries 
of  the  Nyanza.  The  Eitang^e,  a  con- 
siderable river,  enters  the  Lake  from 
the  west;  and  several  other  streams 
contribaie  their  waters  from  the  east 
and  from  the  west.  The  waters  rash 
ont  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Lake, 
and  become  known  as  the  White  Nile. 

The  river  in  its  coarse  from  the 
Victoria  Lake,  arriving  at  the  Karama 
Falls,  in  aboat  N.  lat  2  deg.  20  min. 
tarns  snddenly  to  the  west,  and  after  a 
course  of  abont  eighty  miles,  anters  the 
Lake  Lata  N'zige,  the  Albert  Nyanza, 
and  almost  immediately  makes  its  exit 
at  the  north,  and  perhaps  by  another 
stream  at  the  west.  The  great  Lake 
Albert  Nyanza,  visited  by  Sir  S.  Baker, 
is  a  vast  rock-baain,  embosomed  in  the 
mountain  range  of  equatorial  Africa, 
in  a  region  where  the  rain-fall  con 
tinaes  through  several  months  of  the 
year.  The  LcUce  is  3,720  feet  above  the 
Sea,  and  may  extend  some  200  miles ; 
but  Colonel  Gordon  doubts  whether 
the  water  of  this  groat  basin  stretches 
frirther  south  than  the  equator,  and  is 
inclined  to  give  it  a  general  direction 
from  east  to  west  rather  than  north 
and  south.  The  size  and  the  nature  of 
this  great  reservoir  of  the  Nile — ^the 
Albert  Nyanza,  and  the  connection 
of  the  Tanganyika  with  it,  are  problems 
remaining  to  be  solved. 

The  great  Lake  Tanganyika,  visited 
by  Captain  Burton,  is  considered  by 
some  to  be  the  principal  and  most 
southern  reservoir  of  the  Nile.  This 
Lake  extends  from  S.  lat.  3  deg.  10  min. 
to  S.  lat  8  deg.  40  min. ;  and  is  more 
than  300  miles  in  length,  and  fi^m  30 
to  40  mUes  in  breadth,  having  an  alti- 
tude of  2,840  feet  above  the  sea.  When 
Dr.  Livingstone  was  on  the  elevated 
watershed  of  the  centre  of  Africa,  he 
concluded  that  the  waters  were  distri- 
buted north-westward  to  the  Congo, 
westward  to  the  Atlantic ;  and  south- 
eastward by  the  Zambesi  to  the  Lidian 
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Ocean.  He  found  that  the  chief  sources 
of  the  Nile  were  between  10  deg.  and 
12  deg.  S.  lat    He  discovered  that  the 
streams  from  the  southem  watenhed 
entered  the  Lake  Liemba,  in  S.  lat 
8  deg.  42  min. ;  and  that  this  Lake  vas 
continaons  with  the  Tanganyika.    He 
also  learned  that  the  Tanganyika  was 
continaoas  with  the  Albert  Nyanza. 
Becently  Lientenant  Cameron  has  dis- 
covered a  river,  perhaps*  the  Lnalabs, 
flowing  from  the  west  of  Tanganyika. 
Dr.  Livingstone  long  watched  the  con- 
tinaons flow  of  the  waters  of  the  Lake 
to  the  north;  and  Sir  S.  Baker  was 
told  by  merchants  that  there  is  boat 
communication  between  the  Lakes  Tan- 
ganyika and  the  Albert  Nyanza,  Native 
testimony  affirms  that  there  are  three 
rivers  connected  with  the  Lake,  one  on 
the  eastern  shore,  and  one  at  each  ex- 
tremity.   Horeoter,  it  may  be  found 
that  the  Kitangule,  which  flows  into 
the  Victoria  Lake  on  its  western  side, 
may  have  some  connection  with  the 
Tanganyika.    More  than  1,700  years 
ago,  Ptolemy  represented  the  Nile  as 
rising  fit>m  two  Lakes  situated   rela- 
tively east  and  west,  the  two  streams 
approximating    in    their    northwaid 
course,   bat  not   oniting   until    five 
degrees  of  latitude  have  been  passed. 
The  Lakes  Victoria  and  Tanganyika 
occupy  similar  positions  with  respeot 
to  each  other  as  tiie  two  Lakes  occupy  on 
Ptolemy's  map.    And  the  Arab  Sief  ben 
Sayed,  in  condnding  his  description  of 
the  Lake  Tanganyika,  says,  "  It  is  well 
known  by  aU  tiie  people  ih&e  that  the 
river  which  runs  through  Egypt  takes 
its  source  and  ori^  from  the  lake.* 
Moreover,  if  there  is  an  outlet  from  this 
Lake  to  tiie  north,  perha^  through  a 
chain  of  Lakes  in  this  dureotion,  the 
stream  must  find  its  way  into  the  Lake 
Lata  N'zige  or  Albert  Nyanza,  which 
curiously  enough  receives  the  Nile  flow- 
ing from  the  Victoria  Nyanza  aboat 
five  degrees  north  of  Lake  TanganTika, 
thus  again  agreeing  with  the  map  of 
the  old  Egyptian  geographer.    If  this 
theory  should  prove  to  be  correct,  then 
the  Lake  Tanganyika,  or  rather  the 
rivers  which  supply  it  at  its  soathem 
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extremitj,  wonld  eonttitnte  the  head 
stream  ot  the  Nile*  This  view  would 
cany  the  uttermoetgonrcea  of  the  Nile 
into  the  central  meridian  zone  of  wateri 
— ^the  extensiye  region  of  Lakes  and 
marshes  of  South  Aifrica,  as  indicated 
bj  Dr.  Liyingstone.  The  characteris- 
tics of  the  rainy  season,  in  Febmarr, 
March,  and  April,  in  tbis  wonderfully 
humid  region,  may  account  in  some 
measure  for  the  penodical  floods  of  the 
Zambesi,  and  perhaps  the  Nile.  The 
plains,  which  in  October  and  NoTember 
had  inbibed  rain  like  sponges  now  be- 
come supersaturated*  and  pour  forth 
their  floods  of  clear  water  which  inun- 
date the  banks  of  the  Zambesi.  Some 
what  of  the  same  phenomenon  probably 
causes  the  periodical  inundations  of  the 
Nile;  as  from  this  humid  region  the 
waters  flow  into  the  great  Lakes  Tan- 
ganyika, Victoria,  and  the  Albert. 

From  the  Albert  Lake  the  Nile  pur- 
sues its  course  in  a  northerly  direction, 
through  a  region  in  many  places  fertile 
in  the  highest  degree ;  and  is  nayigable 
to  lat.  S""  82'  north ;  and,  until  joined 
br  the  Blue  Nile,  it  is  called  the  Bahr- 
ef- Abiad  or  White  Nile.  In  its  course 
it  is  joined  by  the  Asua  rirer.  The 
next  affluent  of  the  Nile  is  the  Bahr- 
el-Qhasal,  flowing  from  the  west.  The 
parent  stream  is  then  joined  by  the 
Gera£fu  river,  flowing  copiously  from 
the  south-east.  The  next  are  the 
southern  and  northern  Sobat  riyers, 
also  narigable,  flowing  into  the  Nile 
from  the  south-east.  It  is  then  joined 
by  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  or  the  Blue  riyer, 
the  Nile  of  Bruce,  which  rises  in  Abys* 
sinia,  flowing  from  the  south-east,  and 
joining  the  Nile  at  Khartum,  in  lat.  15 
deg.  88  min.  north.  The  last  and  chief 
affluent  of  the  Nile  is  the  Atbahra  or 
Black  Biyer,  which  like  the  Blue  Nile 
flows  from  the  Abyssinian  mountains 
south-east  of  its  junction  with  the  Nile 
at  Bah.  Thence  to  its  months  in  the 
Mediterranean,  past  the  temples  and 
pyramids  of  the  Egyptian  Pharoahs,  a 
distance  of  1,200  miles,  the  Nile  rolls 
on  its  course  in  solitary  grandeur— 
an  unexampled  instance  in  the  hydro- 
graphic  history  of  the  globe— receiylng 
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no  snpplieiy  except  from  an  occasional 
thunder  shower  —  while,  haying  its 
waters  largely  drawn  off  for  irriga- 
tion, and  flowing  through  a  burning 
descfft,  the  riyer  consequently  dimi- 
nishes on  its  passage  northward.  The 
cataracts,  except  that  at  Aswan,  are 
merely  a  succession  of  rapids.  At  its 
entrance  into  the  yalley  of  Egypt  at 
Aswan,  the  Nile  is  about  8,900  feet 
wide ;  at  Oudi  aboye  Cairo  the  width 
is  2,900  feet ;  at  Bosetta,  it  is  1,800 
feet ;  and  at  Diametta  only  800  feet. 

The  Lake  sources  of  Central  Africa 
keep  un  the  life  of  Egypt,  by  supplying 
the  Nile,  throughout  all  seasons  with 
sufficient  yolume,  to  support  the  exhaus- 
tionofeyaporationanaabsorption.  The 
tropical  rains  seem  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  sun,  though  the  two  great 
riyers — the  Zambesi  and  tiie  Ce- 
rise in  the  same  region,  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  period  of  their  flood ; 
possibly  from  their  being  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  equator.  The  annual  oyer- 
flow,  on  whiciL  the  fertility  of  Egypt 
depends,  is  deriyed  mainly  from  the 
Abyssinian  rains  which  are  gathered 
in  the  beds  of  the  Blue  Nile  and  the 
Atbahra,  and^roll  down  them  in  im- 
mense yolnmes  to  the  Nile.  Hence, 
in  June,  towards  the  summer  solstice, 
the  Nile  begins  to  rise,  from  the  perio- 
dical rains  which  fell  on  the  south  of 
latitude  18  deg.  which  marks  the 
northern  limit  of  the  tropical  rains. 
The  flood  attains  its  greatest  height 
in  August  and  September,  about  the 
autumnal  equinox.  At  Thebes  the 
Nile  rises  about  thirty-six  feet;  at 
Cairo  about  twenty-three ;  in  the 
north  part  of  the  Delta,  owing  to  the 
large  surface  oyer  which  the  inunda- 
tion spreads,  it  rises  only  to  the  height 
of  about  three  feet  and  a  half.  As 
Egypt  owes  its  fertility  and  beauty  to 
the  Nile,  the  amount  of  the  rise  is  a 
matter  of  extreme  solicitude  to  the 
people ;  for  should  it  pass  the  custo- 
mary bounds  a  few  feet,  cattle  are 
drowned,  mud-built  houses  are  swept 
away,  many  liyes  are  lost,  and  im- 
mense injury  ensues.  A  falling  short  of 
the  ordinary  height,  on  the  other  hand, 
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cauMB  dearth  and  famine  according  to 
it!  extent.  The  Nile  generally  remains 
not  longer  than  three  or  ionr  dajt  at 
its  maximnm,  and  the  lame  length  of 
time  at  its  mininam :  it  may  thmfore 
be  said  to  be  three  months  on  the  in- 
crease, and  nine  months  sradnaUy 
falling.  By  the  close  of  iMovember 
most  of  the  fields  have  been  left  dry ; 
and  in  April  the  river  is  at  its  lowest 
ebb.  The  Nile  becomes  torbid  a  little 
before  its  rise  is  apparent,  and  soon 
after  it  assumes  a  green  hne ;  it  then 
changes  to  a  muddy  red,  probably  from 
the  earthjT  particles  mingled  with  the 
flood.  Still  the  Nile  water  is  the  only 
drinkable  water  in  Egypt;  it  is  said 
to  be  extremely  delicious. 

The  Egyptians,  eren  in  the  most 
ancient  times,  paid  divine  honours  to 
the  Nile.  (Ex.  vii.  15  ;  riii.  20.)  The 
first  plague  with  which  Jehovah  afflict- 
ed Uie  Egyptians  consisted  in  changing 
the  waters  of  Egypt  into  blood,  t.s., 
into  the  coUnir  ofhlood.  rEx.  vii.  17 — 
25  -,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  44 ;  cv.  29 ;  compare 
2  Kings  ill.  22 ;  Joel  ii.  31.)  Some- 
times, in  the  years  of  great  heat,  the 
loathsome  thickness  of  the  water  be- 
comes a  great  calamity ;  so  that  there 
is  still  something  analogous  to  this 
plague  in  the  natural  phenomena  of 
Egypt. 

SIHOR-LIBNATH.~See  LiBKiLTH. 

SILAS. — See  Silyanus. 

SILK.  A  fabric  manufactured  from 
the  cocoons  spun  by  the  silkworm. 
The  Hebrew  word  meshi,  rendered 
*«  silk,"  (Ezek.  xvi.  63,)  according  to 
the  Hebrew  interpreters,  signifies  silk, 
a  garment  of  silk.  The  Hebrew  word 
sheshj  rendered  *'silk,"  (Qen.  xli.  42, 
margin ;  Pror.  xxxi.  22^  properly 
denotes  ^ne  cotton.  The  Greek  word 
serikos  is  rightly  rendered  ^'  silk,"  i.e., 
silken  stuffs,  (Rev.  xviii.  12.)  Silk 
was  for  a  long  time  obtained  from 
China,  and  as  Professor  Neumann 
con jectures,  Vas  probably  introduced 
into  Europe  by  the  name  "  seres,"  as 
the  same  root  sir  is  used  to  signify 
that  article  in  the  countries  around  the 
original  localities  of  the  silk*worm; 
and  even  China  itself  appears  to  have 
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obtained  among  ihe  Romans  the  name 
Seres.  Silk  oonstitnted  an  important 
item  in  the  commerce  that  was  carried 
on  by  the  great  caravan  traffic  through 
western  ^ia. 

SILLA=h0i^,  bashety  or  a  hiffhoay, 
A  place  near  Jerusalem.  (2  Kings 
xii.  20.^ 

SILOAH.— See  Siloax. 

SILOAM=:a  sending  of  water,  i  ^ 
a  conduit.  An  equeduct  at  the  foot  of 
Ophel,  on  the  south-eastern  part  of 
Jerusalem.  The  Hebrew  name  "  Shi> 
loah ;"  (Isa.  viii.  6 ;)  also  '« SUoah  ;" 
(Neh.  iii.  15 ;)  and  the  later  or  Greek 
form  **  Siloam,"  is  interpreted  ^  sent." 
^John  iz.  7,  11 ;  Luke  xiii.  4.)  This 
fountain,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyro- 
peson  vallev,  now  called  by  the  Arabs 
Selwan,  is  <iescribed  as  a  sxnall  deep  re- 
servoir in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
into  which  the  water  flows  from  under 
the  rocks,  out  of  a  smaller  basin  hewn 
in  the  solid  rock  a  few  feet  farther  up. 
The  smaller  basin  forms  the  termina- 
tion of  the  long  and  narrow  subter- 
ranean passage,  by  which  the  water 
comes  from  the  Fountain  of  the  Vir- 
gin or  En-zogeL  Dr.  Robinson  thinks 
the  Fountain  of  Marv  may  be  the 
same  as  the  *'  King's  Pool,"  (Neh.  ii. 
14,)  and  the  "Pool  of  Solomon:'* 
(Jos.  Wars,  V.  4. 2;)  or  even  Bethesda. 
This  fountain  is  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  the  valley  of  Jehoslii4)hat,  and 
1,100  feet  from  Siloam.  Dr.  Robinson, 
with  his  companion,  had  the  courage 
to  explore  the  subterranean  passage 
between  the  upper  and  lower  foun- 
tains—that of  Mary  and  of  Siloam. 
The  passage  is  wholly  cut  through  the 
solid  rock,  evexywhere  about  two  feet 
wide,  having  many  turns  and  zig-sags; 
and  most  of  the  way  they  had  to  m- 
vance  on  their  hands  and  knees ;  the 
water  was  low,  for  the  most  part  not 
more  than  three  or  four  inches  in 
depth,  flowing  through  gently  and 
with  little  current.  They  came  out 
aeain  at  the  fountain  of  Siloam.  The 
whole  length  of  the  passage  was  found 
to  be  1750  feet;  or  650  feet  longer 
than  ihe  direct  distance  measured 
upon  the  surface;  the  difference  being 
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the  resnlt  of  the  linnositiet  of  the  pas- 
sage. The  water  at  the  basin  of  the 
upper  fountain  rapidly  bubbles  vp 
from  under  the  lower  step,  at  irregu- 
lar intervals ;  sometimes  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  and  sometimes  in  summer 
once  in  two  or  three  days.  It  has 
generally  been  supposed  that  the  waters 
of  Siloam  issue  from  the  well  or  foun- 
tain which  is  under  or  near  to  the 
Haram  of  the  Grand  Mosk ;  and  that 
both  may  not  improbably  be  depend- 
ant upon  the  concealed  sources  intro- 
duced into  the  city  by  Hexekiah.  In 
1867,  Lieut.  Warren,  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Party,  in  his  researches 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  TyropsDon,  at 
the  depth  of  more  than  sixty  feet  be- 
neath the  present  surface,  found  a 
stream  which  appears  to  be  still  for- 
cing its  way  along  its  ancient  channel. 
This  seems  to  point  to  the  actual  ex- 
istence of  the  brook,  which,  in  the 
days  of  the  monarchy,  "oTcrflowed 
through  the  midst  of  the  Lund,"  and 
which  l^ezekiah  stopped  or  concealed 
when  Jerusalem  was  threatened  by 
Sennacherib.  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  4.) 
This  stream,  like  the  Fountain  of  the 
Virgin,  may  be  connected  with  the 
Temple  weUs;  and  appears  to  have 
been  a  part  of  the  water  supply  of  the 
ancient  city.  The  taste  of  the  water 
is  the  same  as  the  waters  of  Siloam 
and  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  sweet- 
ish and  Tcry  slightly  brackish,  but  not 
at  all  disagreeable.  The  waters  of 
Siloam  seem  to  flow  off  into  the  gar- 
dens. The  tower  '*not  of  but  in  Si- 
loam,'* was  probably  a  tower  in  the 
village  of  Siloam — now  Selwan  on  the 
east  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Kidron. 
(Luke  xiii.  4.) 

SILVANUS=a  wood  or  forest.  A 
distinguished  Christian  teacher,  the 
companion  of  Paul  in  his  journeys  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Greece;  (2  Cor.  i. 
19  ;  1  Thess.  i.  I ;  2  Thess.  i.  I ;  1  Pet. 
V.  12 ;)  also  written  "  Silas."  (Acts 
XV.  22—40 ;  xvi.  19—29  ;  xviL  4—15; 
xviii.  5.) 

SILVER.    This  well-known  metal, 
which,  in  respect  of  value,  is  nearest  to 
that  of  gold,  was  obtained  by  the  He- , 
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brews  from  Tarshish;  (Jer.  z.  9 ;  Ezek. 
xxviL  12;)  and  probably  from  the 
frontiers  of  Assyria.  rJoo  xxviii  1.) 
It  was  purged  from  the  dross  and  puri- 
fied ;  (Ps.  xii.  6 ;  Prov.  xviL  8 ;  xxvii« 
21 ;  Esek.  xxii.  22 ;  Zech.  xUi.  9 ;  Mai. 
iii.  8;)  hence  called  **  purified"  of  *^  re- 
fined silver."  (1  Chron.  xxix.  4 ;  Ps. 
xii.  6;  Prov.  x.  20.)  Silver  was  manu- 
factured into  all  kinds  of  utensils; 
(Gen.  xiii.  2 ;  xliv.  2,  8 ;  xii.  85  ;1 
articles  of  ornament;  (Ex.  12,  45;) 
and  vessels  for  the  sanctuary.  (Num. 
vii.  18;  X.  2;  1  Chron.  xxviii.  14.) 
This  metal  was  abundant  in  the  days 
of  Solomon.  (1  Kings  x.  21;  2  Chron. 
ix.  20.)  Bars  or  pieces  of  silver  weighed 
out  but  not  coined,  were  long  used  for 
money,  as  the  principal  medium  of  ex- 
change. (Qen.  xxiii.  18^  15 ;  xxxvii. 
28 ;  xllii.  15,  21 ;  Ex.  xvU.  6 ;  Deut. 
xxii.  19;  Hos.  iii.  2.)  The  Greek  word 
argurioHf  i.  e.,  **  silver,"  is  used  for' 
"a  piece  of  silver,"  a  silver  coin. 
(Matt.  xxvi.  15;  xxvii.  5 — ^9;  Acts 
xix.  19.)  So  also  the  term  *' silvering" 
occurs  as  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
kesq>hf  elsewhere  rendered  *'  silver"  or 
<* money."  (Isa.  vii.  28.)  Perhaps 
shekels  may  be  implied. 

SIMEON  =  a  hearkening.  1  The 
second  son  of  Jacob,  bom  of  Leah. 
(Gren.  xxix.  88.)  He  participated  in 
the  revenge  of  Levi  against  the  Shfr- 
chemites  K>r  the  outrage  upon  Dinah. 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  25,  30;  xlix.  5—7.) 
Before  entering  Canaan,  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  had  become  the  lowest  of  the 
tribes  in  point  of  number.  (Num.  L 
23;  xxvi.  14.)  To  the  Simeonites 
were  assigned  the  territory  in  the 
south-west,  with  a  number  of  towns, 
which  had  been  allotted  to  Jndah. 
(Josh.  xix.  1 — 9.)  An  emigration 
from  this  tribe  took  place,  at  an  early 
period,  towards  Gedor,  and  afterwards 
to  Mount  Seir.  (1  Chron.  iv.  24—48; 
Ezek.  xlviii.  24 ;  Hev.  vii.  7.)  2.  One 
of  the  ancestors  of  Mary.  (Luke  iii. 
80.)  8.  An  aged  Jew  residing  at 
Jerusalem,  who  had  been  favoured 
with  a  Divine  intimation  that  he 
should  live  to  see  the  Lord's  Christ. 
And  being  led  by  the  Spirit,  at  the 
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to'  **  the  ipirit  that  now  worketh  in  the 
chttdren  of  disobedience."  The  reign 
of  satan  in  the  heart,  in  eonjanction 
with  the  tendencj  or  propeniion  to 
eril,  is  the  controlling  principle  in 
the  nnregenerate.  (l^h.  ii.  1—8; 
2  Tim.  ii.  26 ;  1  John  iii.  4.)  More- 
orer,  while  this  controlling  principle 
or  operating  power  is  the  sonrce  of  all 
actual  sins,  it  is  no  less  true  that  all 
men  sin  actually  and  uniTersally,  and 
thus  remain  nnder  condemnation,  nntil 
regenerated  b  j  the  Holy  Spirit.  (Bom. 
T.12— 19;  tL22;  John  iiL  6;  CoL  i.l3.) 

Bnt  this  tendency  or  propension  of 
the  human  mind  to  eril,  is  by  no  means 
to  be  regarded  in  the  same  sense 
as  ffuilt  s  inasmuch  as  inroluntary 
derelopments  of  natural  susceptibilities 
have  no  moral  character.  No  natural 
propensity  leads  to  action  without  the 
mterposition  of  roUtion.  A  mere  de- 
sire arising  in  the  mind,  excited  by  the 
temptation  of  satan — to  take  some 
forbidden  thing — may  be  quite  in- 
▼oluntary  and  innocent;  but  moral  OTil 
or  transgression  only  commences  when 
the  desire  or  temptation  is  followed  by 
the  determination  or  yolition  to  take  it. 

Under  the  two-fold  view  of  the 
doctrihe  of  original  sin,  we  see  how 
wonderfully  the  sacrificial  atonement 
of  our  Dinne  Bedeemer  was  adapted 
to  meet  the  entire  case  of  human 
transgression.  In  the  DiTine  aspect 
of  the  doctrine  of  sin,  we  have  '*  the 
offence"  to  God  in  the  violation  of  His 
law,  and  the  consequent  condemnation 
of  our  race.  This  aspect  of  the  case 
was  fully  met,  and  the  Divine  honour 
vindicated  in  the  death  of  Christ — a 
sacrifice  which  was  primarily  intended 
for  the  expiation  of  sins  with  reroect  to 
Gk>d,  and  not  to  man.  In  the  human 
aspect  of  the  doctrine  of  sin,  we  have 
the  effects  of  the  transgression  upon 
the  human  mind,  in  the  forfeiture  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  consequent 
depravity  of  our  nature.  This  aspect  of 
the  case  is  equally  met  by  our  Divine 
Substitute.  As  the  separation  of  Ood 
from  the  soul,  and  consequent  sorrow 
and  death,  were  the  effects  of  sin ;  even 
so,  to  open  the  way  for  our  restoration 
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to  union  with  God,  it  behoved  our  gra- 
cious Bedeemer,  in  some  sort,  to  taste 
the  fearful  infliction.  This  He  did 
when  the  light  of  the  Father's  counten- 
ance was  withdrawn,  and  while  cover- 
ed with  the  shades  of  death.  He  cried, 
'*My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  for> 
saken  me  I"  By  His  sacrificial  death 
every  l^al  obstruction  between  the 
throne  of  God  and  the  heart  of  man 
is  removed ;  and  thronaii  His  continual 
intercession  the  Holy  Spirit  is  vouch- 
safed to  our  guilty  race — ^not  as  when 
given  to  Adam  at  his  creation,  but 
under  a  new  dispensation,  and  in  differ- 
ent degrees,  times,  and  modes — to 
reclaim  the  wandeiers,  and  to  renew 
our  fallen  nature  by  constituting  the 
human  heart  again  the  temple  of  the 
living  God.  The  word  "  sin"  is  some- 
times used  for  '* sin-offering."  (Hos. 
iv.  8 ;  Bom.  viiL  8,  margin ;  2  Cor.  v. 
21 ;  Heb.  ix.  28.)---8ee  Grace. 

SIN-OFF£BING.-See  Offbscios. 

SIN =mire.  An  Egyptian  city  situ- 
ated among  the  marshes,  on  the  most 
easterlv  estnarv  of  the  Nile.  It  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  Pdutiumj  and  by 
the  Arabs/Viraiiia=ami>y/>/aos.  (Ezek. 
XXX.  15, 16.)  This  ancient  place  is  now 
called  TtneA.  The  remains  consist  only 
of  mounds  and  a  few  fallen  columns^ 
which  can  only  be  approached  b  v  boats 
during  a  high  Nile,  or  by  land  when 
the  summer  has  dried  the  mud  left  by 
the  inundation. 

Sm,  WILDEBNESS  OF.  The 
desert  westward  of  mount  Sinai,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez ;  perhaps  so 
called  from  the  abundance  of  ikom 
otcroffffs.  (Ex.  xvi.  1;  xvii.  1.)  It 
is  now  probably  identified  with  the 
great  plain  beginning  near  el-Afwiduk^ 
and  extending  with  a  greater  or  less 
breadth  almost  to  the  extremity  of  die 
peninsula.  It  was  one  of  the  stations 
of  the  Hebrews.  (Num.  xxxiiL  11, 12.) 

8INAI=6roJkea  or  cleft  rodbf  A 
particular  summit  in  the  mountain 
range  of  Horeb— now  called  st-2Ws 
the  mountain — near  the  head  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  in  the  peninsula  lying  between 
the  Gulf  of  Sues  and  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba,  and  celebrated  as  the  place 
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where  the  Howio  law  was  given.  (Ex. 
zvi.  1 ;  ziz.  9—35;  zzxv.  la,  18;  zxy. 
40;  xzziT.  2^—36;  Lev.  vii  88;  zxr.  1; 
xzyL  46;  jxm.  84;  Dent  ttttii.  d;- 
Jadg.  Y.  5;  Heh.  Yiii  5;  zii.  18 — 21.) 
Jebel  Serbel  cannot  he  identified  aB  the 
true  Sinai,  from  ita  ntter  want  of  adapt- 
edness  to  the  soTeral  particulan  notioidd 
hy  the  sacred  hist^ian.  It  is  only 
aboat  6,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  though  ziaing  from  a  lower  level 
to  the  height  of  6,735  feet,  not  a  point 
in  the  valleys  near  its  base  affords  a 
comprehensive  view  of  it.  The  members 
of  the  Ordnance  Snrv^  in  the  Penin- 
snla  of  Sinai,  in  1869,  were  nnanimons 
in  their  conviction  that  the  Law  was 
given  from  Bob  Sufaafeh,  the  northern 
portion  of /(0&«{3fiifa;  thus  confirming 
the  concliiBion  of  Dr.  Bobinson,  who 
visitedtheregioninl8d8.  The  granitic 
mountain,  Jebel  Mnsa,  is  isolated  l^ 
valleys  on  every  side;  and  the  two  peaks 
of  Baa  Snfsa&h  rise  perpendicnlarly 
about  2,000  feet  flrom  the  plain  er 
Rahahf  being  disthictly  visiUe  from 
every  part  of  Uiat  plain.  Onthesmnmit 
of  Rom  Sufsafeh  the  Divine  glory  was 
probably  manifested,  and  on  the  plain 
below — which  is  upwards  of  two  miles 
long  and  half  a  mile  broad — ^where 
was  ample  room,  the  people  appear 
to  have  stood.  The  naked  and  rag- 
ged mountain  of  Sinai,  with  its  two 
peaks  rising  abruptly  fix)m  its  base, 
impending  over  the  plain  er  Bahah 
as  a  "mount  that  might  be  touch- 
ed;" the  plain  itself  shut  in  like 
an  adytum  by  stem  mountains,  and 
enlarged  by  valleys  on  the  east  and 
on  the  west,  appear  to  satisfy  all 
the  conditions  of  the  question  and 
the  language  of  Saiptnre,  as  applied 
to  them,  is  singularly  descriptive  and 
beautifriL  (Ex.  zix.  10—34;  zz.  15, 
18.)  The  name  Sinai  is  also  written 
*'Sina."  (ActsviidO,88.)  The  desert 
of  Sinai,  i^.,  the  plain  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  was  one  of  the  stations 
of  the  Hebrews.  (Ex.  xix.  1,  3 ;  Num. 
i  1,  19;  ix.  1;  z.  13;  Tixiii.  15,  16.) 
— See  HoBEB. 

SINCEBITY.     This  term    stands 
opposed  to  dissimulation   or  hypo- 
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cDBj,  and  implies  the  entire  corres- 
pondence of  the  heart  with  the  ex- 
pression of  the  lips.  The  Greek  word 
eilikriTieia  rendered  **  sinoeritj/'  sig- 
nifiea  judged  of  in  the  mn^Ught,  and 
denotes  such  things  as,  on  being 
examined  in  the  eUaiest  light,  are 
found  genuine  and  unadulterated; 
hence  pureness,  sincerity.  (1  Cor.  v. 
8;  3  Cor.  L  13;  ii.  17;  PhiL  i  10; 
3  Pet  liL  1.) 

SINGIKG^-See  Muaie. 

SINIM.  ▲  people  mentioned  only 
in  Isa.  zlix.  13;  supposed  by  some 
writers  to  desig^iate  the  inhabitants 
of  Sin,  a  dty  of  the  Egyptians;  while 
others  understand  the  inhabitants  of 
Syene,  a  city  of  the  Ethiopians.  The 
context  implies  that  "we  land  of 
Sinim  "  is  a  remote  countiy  situated  in 
the  southern  or  eastern  extremity  of 
the  earth ;  hence  recent  oommentatcvs 
are  disposed  to  identify  the  Sifdm  with 
the  Sinentes,  ie.,  the  Chinese*  The 
Arebs  designated  this  celebrated  people 
Sin,  and  the  Syrians  called  them  Tsini. 
Pro!  Neumann  has  shown  that  as  early 
as  the  ninth  century  before  our  era, 
Trin  was  the  name  of  the  great  tribu- 
tary kingdom  in  one  of  the  western 
provinces  of  the  present  country  of 
China.  Active  conmiereial  intercourse 
existed  between  the  remote  east  and 
west  of  Asia  long  previous  to  the  eighth 
centnxy  before  our  era,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  time  at  which  the  prophet 
Isaiah  lived :  hence  we  can  easily  un- 
derstand how  the  name  Sin  or  THni, 
spread  over  the  rest  of  Asia,  as  the 
designation  of  the  Chinese  people. 
Even  to  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  the 
Chinese  were  first  known  under  the 
name  of  Tfttiue,  or  Since,  And  the 
name  Seres,  used  by  the  Bomans 
to  designate  silk,  was  subsequently 
applied  to  the  Chinese,  from  whose 
country  the  artide  cune.  The  recent 
events,  which  have  thrown  open  the 
cities  of  China  to  commerce,  and  the 
unrestricted  profession  of  Christianity, 
seem  to  be  hastening  the  frilfilment  of 
the  prediction  of  the  Hebrew  prophet, 
when  the  millions  of  that  vast  empire 
shall  be  the  converts  of  the  MesaiahT 
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SINITB.  A  people  probably  near 
Monnt  Lebanon ;  (Qen.  x.  17;  1  Chron. 
L 15:)  probably  the  inhabitants  of  Stat, 
sot  far  from  Area. 

8I0N. — See  Zioir,  and  HEaxov. 

SIBHM(yrB.=bare  places.  A  place 
in  the  south  of  Jndab ;  (1  Sam.  zxz. 
28 ;)  the  inhabitants  were  called 
"Shiphmites."  (1  Chron.  xxTii.27.) 

SIFPAI.— See  Saph. 

SIBAH=a  rtHring,  The  name  of 
Jt  cistern  or  weU.  (2  Sam.  iii.  26.) 

SnUON.—See  Hkbxoit. 

8ISAfi£AI=Zeap«rs  ?  A  descendant 
ofJndah.    (1  ChroD.  u.  40.) 

SISERA=6a»i^  orra^.  1.  The  gen- 
eral in  command  of  the  armj  of  the 
Canaanitish  king  Jabin,  who  was  de- 
feated by  Baral^  and  slain  by  Jael, 
the  wife  of  Heber,  (Judge,  iy.  2 — 22 ; 
T.  24—61 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9.)  2.  One  of 
the  Nethinim.  (Ezra ii.  63 ; Keh.  Tii.  55.) 

SISTER.  This  term  is  used  not 
only  for  a  sister  in  the  proper  sense, 
(Ley.  xyiii.  18,)  bntalso  tor  a  step-sis- 
ter ;  (Gen.  xii.  18 ;  xx.  12 ;)  and  also 
for  a  kinswoman.  The  cousins  or  re- 
latiyes  of  our  Lord  are  called  his  "bre- 
thren and  sisters."  (Matt.  xiii.  55— 
56 ;  Mark  yi.  8.)  The  faithful  seryant 
of  God  is  called  by  our  Lord  His  bro- 
ther, and  sister,  and  mother.  (Matt, 
xii.  47—50.) 

SITHBI.— See  Zitbri. 

SITNAH  sacculation,  or  itfife.  A 
well,  so  called  from  the  opposition  and 
strife  of  the  Philistines  against  Isaac. 
(Gen.  xxyi.  21.]) 

SiyAN=  brightness,  spUndottr.  The 
third  month,  of  the  Hebrew  year. 
(Est.  yiiL  9.)  It  commenced  with  the 
first  new  moon  in  June,  and  answered 
to  that  month ;  but  if  the  new  moon 
was  somewhat  late  it  would  take  in 
part  of  July. 

SKINS. — See  Leather. 

SLEEP.  This  word  is  taken  either 
for  the  repose  of  the  body,  (Jon.  i. 
5,  6;  Ps.  iy.  8,)  or  the  sleep  of  the 
soulf  t.«.,  supineness,  indolence,  or  the 
stupid  inactiyity  of  the  wicked,  whose 
''damnation  slumbereth  not;"  (Rom. 
xiii.  11,  12 ;  Eph.  y.  14;  1  Cor.  xy.  84; 
2  Pet.  ii.  8;)  also  for  the  sleep  of 
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death.  (Jer.  Ii.  89 ;  Dan.  xii.  2 ;  John 
xL  11 ;  1  Cor.  xy.  51 ;  1  Thess.  iy.  18, 
14.)  The  early  Christians  looked  upon 
the  death  of  the  body  as  a  sleep,  fnna 
which  they  should  awake  to  inherit 
eyerlasting  glory.  In  the  Greek  wonl 
cemet^,  i.e.,  a  sUaing  plaee^  appUed 
by  them  to  the  tonib,  there  is  a  man- 
ifest sense  of  hope  and  immortality, 
the  result  of  Christianity.  And  in  the 
catacombs  of  Rome,  where  multitudes 
of  the  early  Christians  rest  in  hope, 
among  the  ancient  inscriptions  may  be 
read,  in  the  Latin  dress :  "  Victorina 
sleeps;"  '*Zoticus  laid  here  to  sleep  ;** 
''Thesleepingplaoeof  Elpis ;"  ''Gemilla 
sleeps  in  peace."  And  emblems  of 
their  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  resnr* 
rection  abound ;  such  as  a  yessel  sup- 
porting a  burning  flame,  and  the 
palm  oranch  and  wreath  signifying 
yictory  oyer  death. 

SLIME.— See  Pitch. 

SLING.  An  ancient  instrument  of 
warfare,  which,  among  the  Egyptians, 
was  a  thong  of  leather,  or  string  plaUed 
broad  in  the  middle,  and  haying  a  loop 
at  one  end,  by  which  it  was  firmly 
held  with  the  hand;  the  other  extremity 
terminating  in  a  lash,  which  escaped 
from  the  finger  as  the  stone  was  thrown, 
and  when  used  the  slinger  whirled  it 
two  or  three  times  over  his  head  to 
steady  it,  and  to  increase  the  impetus. 
Among  the  Hebrews,  the  Angers  were 
enrolled  among  thelight-armed  troops ; 
and  some  of  them,  like  the  Benjamites, 
were  able  in  slinging  to  use  equally 
the  right  hand  or  the  left  (Jndg.  xx. 
16 ;  1  Sam.  xyii.40 — 50;  2  Chron.  xxyi. 
14 ;  Zech.  ix.  45.) 

SMITH.— See  Iror. 

SMYRNA  =  myrrh.  An  ancient 
Ionian  cit^,  situated  near  the  bottom 
of  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  on  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  (Rey.  i.  11 ;  iL 
8.)  The  original  city  was  yeiy  ancient 
but  the  present  city  was  not  built  till 
after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
when  the  old  name  was  attached  to 
the  present  site.  After  many  changea, 
it  is  still  the  most  important  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  centre  of  the  Ley- 
antine  trade.    The  modern  city,  called 
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Zmt'r,  with  its  domes  and  minarets, 
has  a  fine  appearance  in  approaching 
from  the  sea.  It  has  a  population  of 
ahoat  160,000  Bonis.  The  harbour  is 
capacious  and  affords  the  finest  an- 
chorage for.  ships  of  the  largest  class. 
Smyrna  has  been  repeatedlyoverthrown 
bj  earthquakes.  Some  few  of  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Smyrna  are  still  Tisi* 
ble  to  the  south  of  the  modem  city. 
The  first  cotton  seeds  were  conveyed 
to  the  United  States  from  Smyrna, 
and  planted  in  1621. 

SNAIL.  The  Hebrew  word  hhomet^ 
rendered  "  snail/'  probably  designates 
akind  of  lizard.  (Lev.  zi.  30.)  The  word 
sAa&2u/ signifies  a  mail,  especially  with- 
out the  shell,  a  slug.  The  word  occurs  in 
Ps.  Iviii.  8,  spoken  of  the  wicked :  *Met 
them  melt  away  as  the  snail  which 
melteth  as  it  goeth,"  t.e.,  which  leaves 
a  slimy  trail  as  it  goes. 

SNOW.  The  vapour  of  which  the 
clouds  are  formed,  frozen  or  cry stalised. 
A  q  nantity  of  very  minute  crystals  of  ice 
having  been  formed,  they  are  enlarged 
by  the  condensation  and  freezing  of 
vapour,  and  mer^ng  together  consti- 
tute flakes,  which  increase  in  size 
during  their  descent.  Flakes  of  snow 
are  perfectly- formed  collections  of  cry- 
stals, delicate  in  their  structure,  and 
regular  in  their  measurement;  they 
are  understood  to  belong  to  the  hex- 
agonal system  of  crystals.  The  minute 
crystals  exhibit  an  endless  diversity  of 
regular  and  beautiful  forms,  which  are 
doubtless  influenced  bv  the  tempera- 
ture and  density  of  the  atmosphere. 
In  equatorial  regions  snow  is  unknown 
at  the  ocean  level,  and  in  all  latitudes 
less  than  thirty-five  degrees  it  is  rare ; 
but  it  is  found  in  all  latitudes  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  Snow 
is  often  found  on  Mount  Lebanon  seve- 
ral feet  thick ;  and  in  Jerusalem  snow 
often  falls  in  January  and  February  to 
the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  but  does  not 
usually  lie  long.  (Ex.  iv.  6;  Num. 
xii.  10 ;  Job  ix.  80 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20 ; 
2  Kings  V.  27;  Ps.  li.  7;  Isa.  i.  18; 
Prov.  XXV.  13.)  The  substance  which 
has  received  the  name  of  red  snow, 
which  has  been  observed  by  Boss, 
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Parry,  and  others,  in  the  Arctic  re* 
gions,  is  a  very  minute  red  or  crimson 
coloured  plant,  sometimes  called  the 
palmetto  invalis.  This  microscopic  plant, 
which,  in  its  primitive  state  is  said  to 
be  red,  and  afterwards  becomes  green, 
finds  nourishment  on  the  surface  of 
the  snow  within  the  limits  of  perpetual 
congelation ;  it  is  also  found  covering 
long  patches  of  snow  in  other  Alpine 
districts.  Others  say  that  the  red  snow 
of  the  mountain  regions  is  tinged  with 
the  Hiematococcus  nivalis;  the  green 
snow  with  the  Protococcus  viridis. 

BO=vanquishetf  or  destroyer.  A  king 
of  Egypt,  with  whom  Hoshea,  the  last 
king  of  Israel,  attempted  to  negotiate 
a  defensive  alliance  against  Shalma- 
neser,  king  of  Assyria.  (2  Kines  xvii. 
4.)  So  is  generally  identified  with 
Sebechos  or  Sevechos,  the  second  king 
of  Manetho's  twenty-fifth  dynasty,  t.e., 
the  Ethiopian,  in  upper  Egypt.  His 
name  on  the  ancient  Egyptian  monu- 
ments is  written 
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Shabak,  also  read  Shabaka,and  Sevek. 
This  monarch  was  the  predecessor  of 
Tirbakah,  and  reigned  twelve,  some 
say  fourteen  years.  The  name  Sabak  or 
Sevek  also  denotes  an  Egyptian  deity, 
the  same  as  the  Ckronos  or  Saturn  of 
the  Greeks,  represented  with  the  head 
of  a  crocodile. — See  Seal. 

SOAP.  The  Hebrew  word  borith, 
rendered  "  sope,"  ( Jer.  ii.  22 ;  Mai.  iii 
2,)  designates  a  vegetable  alkalif  an 
impure  carbonate  of  potash,  or  barilla; 
obtained  from  the  ashes  of  various 
plants,  usually  from  those  growing  on 
the  sea-shore.  Several  plants,  capable 
of  yielding  alkalies,  exist  in  Palestine; 
one  of  which — the  salsola  kali,  found 
nearthe  Dead  Sea — ^furnishes  the  ashes 
called  el'kuli,  from  their  strong  alka- 
line properties.  The  ancients  made 
use  of  this  vegetable  alkali,  along  with 
oil,  for  washing  and  scouring  garments, 
instead  of  soap.  It  was  also  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  glass ;  and  for  re- 
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fining  metals.  The  mineral  alltaH  neter 
or  natron,  <^.,  carbonate  of  aoda,  was 
algo  nsed  as  soap  far  washing  l^en; 
and  combined  irith  oil,  it  makes  a 
harder  and  firmer  soap  than  the  yege- 
table  alkali.  It  is  stUl  nsed  for  soap 
in  the  East — See  Nitre. 

SOCHO.— See  Socoh. 

80C0B. ^branchei,  1.  A  city  in  the 
Shephdah  or  plain  of  Jnhah;  (Josh. 
XT.  86;)  also  written  "Shochoh;"  (1 
Sam«xyillO  " Socho ; -  (1  Chion.  iv. 
18;)  "Shoco;"  (1  Chzon.  xi.  7;)  and 
«*Shocho;"  (2  Chron.  zxviii  18.  The 
rains  of  esh-Shuweikeh,  about  thhrteen 
miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Jerusalem,  mark 
the  Socoh  of  the  plain  of  Judah.  2.  A 
city  in  the  mountains  of  Judah;  (Josh. 
XT.  48;)  also  represented  by  a  place 
called  esh-Shuweikehf  about  ten  miles 
8.W.  of  Hebron. 

SODI^confident.  A  prince  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun,    (Num.  xiii.  10.) 

SODOM^ JUldt  vineyard,  or  perhaps 
burning,  conflagration.  A  city  of  the 
Pentapolis,  in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan, 
near  the  north  end  of  the  Bead  Sea. 
(Gen.  X.  19 ;  xviii  16—22 ;  xix.  23—29; 
1  Kings  xiY.  24 ;  Isa.  L  9 ;  Ezek.  xri. 
46;  Deut.  xxxii.  32;  Matt  x.  15;  xL 
23,  24;  2  Pet  iL  6,  8;  Jude  7.)  The 
fertile  plain,  where  Sodom  was  situ- 
ated, "  was  wen  watered  like  the  land 
of  Egypt"  (Gen.  xiii.  10).  In  addition 
to  the  Lake  which  then  existed  the 
Tale  of  Siddim,  which  appears  to  have 
been  near  the  circle  or  plain  of  the  Jor- 
dan, abounded  with  slime  pits,  i.e,, 
wells  of  bitumen  or  asphaltum.  The 
prevalent  opinion,  however,  is  that  the 
cities  stood  at  tilie  south  end  of  the 
Lake ;  and  that  they  were  submerged 
in  what  is  now  the  shallow  southern 
bay.  Becently,  however,  it  has  been 
shown,  firom  certain  indications  given 
by  the  sacred  historian,  that  the  doom- 
ed cities  stood  in  "  the  plain  of  the  Jor- 
dan," on  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
for  the  Jordan  ceases  at  the  point 
where  it  enters  that  Sea.  Abraham  and 
Lot,  when  about  to  separate,  were 
standing  on  the  highlands  between 
Bethel  and  Hai,  taking  a  survey  of  the 
region  around  them.  "Now  ftom 
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these  hiUs,"  siiys  Dr.  Tristram,  "it  is 
impossible  to  gain  a  gUmpse  of  the 
south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  shut  off  bj 
distance  and  by  laitj  intervening  moon- 
tains;  while  the  plain  of  Jericho,  and 
the  fax  more  extensive  plain  of  Shit- 
tim,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  are 
spread  almost  at  the  behoidet's  feet** 
The  whole  plain,  in  which  the  four 
cities — ^perhaps  situated  on  both  sides 
of  the  river— was  as  '*  the  Garden  of 
the  Lord."  The  most  ancient  aceonnt 
of  regular  warftre,  describing  the  route 
of  Chedarlaomer,  identifies  the  cities 
with  this  district  The  invader  march- 
ing from  the  north,  through  the  eastern 
countries  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead 
Sea,  having  subdued  the  Bephaim,  the 
Zuzim,  and  the  Emim,  advanced  fixr 
ther  southward  and  overcame  the  Ho- 
rites  as  fiir  as  Paran.  He  then  turned 
northward  to  Kadesh,  attacked  the 
Amalekites,  and  marching  up  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  Dead  Sea  smote  the 
Amorites  in  Hazezon  Tamar.  He  then 
attacked  the  king  of  Sodom  and  his 
allies  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  and  re- 
turned towards  Damascus.  "Tlie 
account  of  (Thedarlaomer's  route,"  Dr. 
Tristram  aptly  observes,  "is  quite 
imintelligible  if  the  cities  were  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea;  but  if  they  were  to 
the  north  of  it,  there  is  perfect  to- 
pographieal  sequence  in  the  whole  nar- 
rative."  The  cities  were  destroyed  by 
a  shower  of  brimstone  and  fire  firom 
heaven ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  that 
they  were  submerged  in  the  Dead 
Sea.  Probably  the  bitumen  in  the 
neighbouring  vale  of  Siddim  was  ig- 
nited at  the  same  time,  attended  with 
volcanic  action,  by  which  the  vale 
was  submerged,  and  the  Sea  rushing 
in,  received  a  permanent  enlargement  of 
its  basin.  (Gen.  xiv.  8 ;  Jos.  AnL  L 
9.  1.)  Sodom  is  also  written  "So> 
dama."  (Bom.  ix.  29.)  The  miserable 
fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  fre- 
quently held  up  as  a  warning  to  later 
times.  (Mark  vi.  11;  2  Pet  iL  6; 
Jude  4—7.) 

SODOMITE.— See  Hablot. 

SOLDIEBS.— See  Abues,  and 
Wab. 
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SOLOMON=/>ac(/fc.     The  ton  of 
David  by  Bathsheba,  and  the  third  king 
of  the  Hebrew  nation.    He  ascended 
the  throne  b.c.  1016.   (2  Sam.  xii.  24 ; 
1  Chron.  xxiL  9;  Matt.  i.  6 : 1  Kings  ii 
12.)    He  was  also  called  SheIomoh= 
the  peaceful;  also  Jedidiah =/h*encf  of 
JehovaA.    (2  Sam.  xii.  1,  6 ;  xzir.  26 ; 
1  Kings  It.  29,  SO ;  vil.  51 ;  x.  1  ;  xi. 
41—43 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  1-^1.^    Abont 
six  months  before  his  death,  David 
Tolnntarilj  resigned  the  govemment 
to  Solomon,  giving  him  at  the  same 
time  a  solemn  charge  respecting  the 
administration  of  it.    (1  Kings  1 — 53 ; 
ii.  1 — 11.)    Solomon  was  celebrated 
throaehont  the  world  for  his  wealth, 
splendour,  and  wisdom.    Through  the 
conquests  of  David,  the  arms  of  the 
Hebrews  were  feared  by  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  and  consequently  the 
reign  of  Solomon  was  peaceable.  The 
ffreat  event  of  his  reign,  however,  was 
the  erection  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
(1  Kings  V.  1 — 18.)     Solomon  also 
turned  his  attention  to  naval  affairs ; 
and  for  the  purposes  of  trade  in  the 
Arabian  and  Indian  Seas,  he  established 
a  navy  of  ships  at  the  port  of  Ezion- 
Geber,  on  the  Bed  Sea.    (1  Kings  ix. 
2&— 28.)    Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  his 
vast  dominions,  became  renowned  for 
wealth  and  splendour     (Matt.  vi.  29 ; 
xiL  42;  Acts  vii.  47.)  But  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  splendour,  Solomon — the 
viceroy  of  Jehovah — ^feU  short  of  the 
virtues  of  his  father.    His  arbitrary 
exercise  of  the  royal  power,  his  nu- 
merous harem,  the   introduction    of 
cavalry,  the  expenditure  of  the  royal 
bouse,  and  his  toleration  of  idolatry 
in  the  land  of  Jehovah,  show  that 
Solomon,  as  he  grew  older,  conformed 
himself  less  to  the  theocracy  of  the 
Hebrew  State.    (1  Sam.  viii.  9—18; 
1  Kings  xL  1 — 11 ;  xii.  1^.)    Hence 
the  prosperity  of  his  reign  was  inter- 
rupted   by  disquiets    in   Edom    and 
Syria;    and  he  was  foretold  of  the 
revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  fron^  the  king- 
dom of  his  heirs,   ^lomon  died  in  the 
year  b.  c.  975,  after  a  reign  of  forty 
years ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  glory 
was  little  lamented.    (1  King  xi.  11 — 
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43 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  31.)  Solomon  is  said  to 
have  written  three  thousand  Proverbs, 
and  a  thousand  and  five  Songs ;  also, 
a  work  on  Natural  Histoi^.  Q2  Kings 
iv.  32, 33.)  Some  of  his  rroverbs  and 
Songs  probably  exist  in  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  in  Siolomon*s  Song,  and  in 
the  Psalms.  The  Acts  of  Solomon 
appears  to  have  been  a  copious  history 
of  his  reign.  (1  Kings  xi.  41 ;  2  Chron. 
ix.  29.^ 

SOLOMON'S  PORCH.— See  Tem- 
ple. 

SOLOMON'S  SERVANTS.  The 
descendants  of  the  Canaanites,  who 
were  reduced  by  Solomon  to  labour  in 
the  royal  stone  quarries,  and  in  building 
his  palaces  and  cities.  At  the  return 
from  the  captivity  their  children  were 
recognised  as  a  distinct  order,  proba- 
bly inheriting  the  skill  of  their  ances- 
tors. (I  Kings  V.  13,  14 ;  ix.  20,  21 ; 
2  Chron.  viu.  7,  8 ;  Ezra  ii.  56,  58 ; 
Neh.  vii.  57,  60.3 

SONG.— See  Psalms. 

SONG  OF  SOLOMON.  TheHeb- 
brews  name  this  book  Song  of  Songs, 
i.e.,  the  Most  Excellent  Son^,  (Sol. 
Son^.  i.  1.)  And  by  theological  wri- 
ters it  is  often  called  Canticles  or  Songs. 
Most  students  of  Hebrew  literature 
ascribe  this  beautiful  poem  to  Solo- 
mon the  king,  nearly  as  far  back  as 
1000  B.G. ;  hence  it  is  several  centuries 
anterior  to  Hesiod  or  Homer.  (SoL 
Song  L 1.)  The  objections  which  have 
been  made  against  this  book,  in  order  to 
exclude  it  from  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament,  are  wholly  arbitrary ;  in- 
asmuch as  the  Jews,  without  exception 
regarded  it  as  a  sacred  book ;  and  it 
was  included  by  them  in  the  sacred 
canon  whenever  the  same  was  com- 
pleted. It  appears  to  be  recognised 
as  a  part  of  the  Hebrew  canon  by 
Josephus,  and  by  the  authors  of  the 
Jewish  Talmud,  and  the  Targum,  and 
by  all  the  early  Christian  writers.  The 
design  of  the  book  has  been  much  dis- 
puted, some  understanding  it  literally 
and  others  allegorically.  Dr.  Gins- 
burg,  in  his  very  able  Commentary, 
maintains  that  **  this  Song  records  the 
real  history  of  a  humble  but  virtuous 
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woman,  who,  after  haTing  been  etponi- 
ed  to  a  man  of  like  bnmble  circnm- 
ftancea,  had  been  tempted  in  a  moat 
allnring  manner  to  abandon  him,  and 
10  tranif er  her  affections  to  one  of  the 
wisest  and  richest  of  men,  bat  who  sno* 
cessfnlly  resisted  all  temptations,  re* 
mained  faithful  to  her  espousals,  and 
wasnltimatelyrewardedforherTirtne." 
The  same  distinguished  eommentator 
also  remarks:  '* "Die  resemblance, how- 
OTor,  between  the  naratiTo  here  recor- 
ded and  the  experience  of  the  P^ple 
of  Qod  is  striking  and  apposite.  The 
Shulamite,  espoused  to  her  shepherd, 
is  tempted  by  a  mighty  potentate  with 
riches  and  pleasures  to  transfer  her 
affections;  but,  strengthened  by  the 
power  of  divine  Ioto,  she  resists  all 
temptations,  remains  faithful  to  her 
beloved,  and  is  nntimately  rewarded. 
The  people  of  God,  espoused  to  '^  the 
Shepnerd  and  Bishop  of  their  souls,** 
are  tempted  br  the  prince  of  this  world 
to  forsalLe  their  Lord,  but,  strengthened 
by  grace  divine,  they  resist  all  allure- 
ments, and  eventually  receive  the 
crown  of  glory.**  One  thing  seems 
quite  clear,  that  when  this  book  was 
inserted  in  the  canon  it  was  regarded 
as  of  a  religions  cast.  The  literal  cos- 
tume of  the  book  indeed  represents 
the  victory  of  humble  and  constant 
love  over  the  temptations  of  wealth 
and  royalty ;  and  may  it  not  have  been 
written  to  svmbolize  that  higher  love 
and  faithfulness  **  which  overcometh 
the  world."  Uowever,  the  several 
Jewish  writers  from  the  earliest 
times,  as  well  as  most  Christian  scho- 
lars, uniformly  give  to  the  poem  an 
allegorical  interpretation.  Its  strains 
so  imbued  with  Orientalism,  will  not 
be  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  inde- 
licacy, when  nnderstoixl  as  describing, 
not  merely  common  earthly  love,  but 
as  symbolising  the  love  of  Jehovah 
towards  His  people,  and  His  people's 
love  towards  Him. 

Throughout  the  book  three  charac- 
ters are  represented ;  the  Shulamite 
Shepherdess,  the  shepherd,  and  king 
Solomon ;  others,  as  the  brothers  of 
the  Shulamite,  the  companions  of  the 
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shepherd,  the  conrt  ladies,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Jemsalemy  are  also  re- 
presented as  speaking  more  or  less. 
(SoL  Song  L  6;  uL  11 ; vi  13 ;  TiiL  12.^ 
The  spirtual  character  of  the  repreeen- 
tations  will  give  the  careful  reader  no 
difficulty,  inasmuch  as  he  known  that 
the  same  sort  of  senttment  and  im- 
Sjgery  frequently  occnr  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  Scriptures.  Frequently 
does  Jehovah  call  Himself  **  i£t  hos- 
band"  of  the  Hebrew  people,  suid  that 
people  ^  His  bride,"  espoused  to  Hon 
while  young  in  the  wildemeM.  (Isa. 
tiv.  5—8  ;lxiL  4,  6 ;  Jer.  u.  2,  a.) 
The  Hebrews  are  frequently  repteaea- 
ted  as  incurring  the  guilt  of  ndnlfeeiy, 
in  forsaking  JehovMi  to  whom  tlwy 
were  affiauMd  and  seeking  after  Idols. 
Exek.Ti.  9;  xvi.  1— 68 ;  xxiii.  1 — 49; 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  15,  16;  Ps.  Inriii  27; 
Isa.  1. 1.)  So  also  in  Ps.  zlv.  1 — 17,  the 
Mediator,  the  king  of  Zion,  ia  presen- 
ted in  the  attitude  of  a  husband  to  the 
church.  In  the  New  Testament  this 
imagery  is  very  familiar.  (Matt.  ix. 
15 ;  John  iu.  29 ;  2  Cor  xi.  2 ;  Eph.  v. 
22--^2 ;  Bev.  xix.  7;  xxi.  2.)  Thus, 
in  harmony  with  other  portions  of  the 
inspired  volume,  this  remarkable  poem 
expresses  the  warm  and  earnest  oestxe 
of  the  souls  of  the  faithful  after  God. 
notwithstanding  the  temptations  by 
which  they  are  surrounded,  in  langu- 
age borrowed  from  that  which  eharac- 
terizes  chaste  affection  between  the 
sexes.  It  is  the  universal  cnstom  ia 
the  Oriental  world,  and  always  has 
been,  to  represent  spiritual  snbjects 
under  these  peculiar  representatSons, 
They  abound  not  only  in  the  Scriptnres 
but  in  the  literature  of  the  Hindoos, 
the  Persians,  the  Turks,  and  the  Ara- 
bians ;  yet  with  the  understanding,  ia 
all  cases,  that  the  personagea  are  mere 
allegorical  characters— mere  personi- 
fications of  reUgiaug  affections.  And 
Mr. Lane,  in  his  "Modern  Egyptians,** 
has  given  specimens  of  the  rell^ons 
songs  of  the  Muslims,  as  snne  by  them 
in  their  most  sublimated  doTotions, 
and  on  occasions  the  most  solemn. 
They  generally  allude  to  Mnhammed 
as  the  object  of  love  and  praise.     3Ar. 
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Lane  also  obserres,  "Finding  that 
aongs  of  this  description  are  extremely 
nnmerons,  and  abnoBt  the  only  poems 
sang  at  Zikrs ;  that  they  are  composed 
for  this  purpose,  and  intended  only  to 
haTe  a  tpiriVuo/ sense,  though  certainly 
not  understood  in  such  a  sense  by  the 
generality  of  the  Tulgar ;  I  cannot  en- 
tertain any  doubt  as  to  the  design  of 
Solomon's  Song."  If  the  Oriental 
Muslims,  through  the  force  of  educa- 
tion, appropriate  to  themselves  religi- 
ous nourishment  from  such  poetic  ele- 
ments, why  may  not  the  people  of  Je- 
hoTah,  who  are  redeemed  by  the  blood 
of  Christ,  even  in  Occidental  lands, 
derive  religious  nourishment  from  this 
inspired  poem,  which  represents  the 
mutual  love  of  the  Redeemer  and  His 
people.  The  spiritual  exegesis  which 
applies  the  mellow  and  glowing  lang- 
uage of  this  poem  to  the  converse  of 
the  soul  with  God,  and  the  delight  of 
communion  with  Him,  will  also  apply 
it  to  the  entire  church,  inasmuch  as 
Chrisfs  love  jto  His  **  spouse" — the 
church — ^belongs  severally,  as  well  as 
conjointly,  to  all  his  faithful  people, 
whether  in  Hebrew  or  Christian  times. 
SON.  Beside  the  ordinary  signifi- 
cation, the  Hebrews  employed  this 
term  to  designate  a  descendant^  how- 
ever remote ;  so  the  Messiah  is  called 
'*  the  son  of  David."  (Fs.  cxxxii.  11 ; 
Matt.  i.  1 ;  Luke  iii.  23,  81.)  So  also 
in  the  plural,  "sons"  or  "children," 
--^eacendanis  of  the  prophets ;  (Acts 
iii.  25  ;)  sons  or  children  of  Israel, — 
IsraeUtet.  (Oen.  xlvL  8  ;  £x.  i.  1 ; 
Matt.  xxviL  9.)  A  disciple,  or  follow- 
er of  any  one  is  called  a  son ;  as  the 
sons,— «ascu)/es  of  the  prophets;  (1 
Kings  XX.  35 ;  2  Kings  ii.  8 — 7 ;  Am. 
Iii.  14 ;)  also  a  spiritual  child  or  son. 
(1  Pet.  V.  13 ;  Heb.  xii.  5.)  A  person 
connected  with,  partaking  of,  or  expos- 
ed to  any  thins,  is  called  a  son,  as  sons 
of  the  East,— ue  Arabians ;  (Job  i.  8, 
marffin ;)  sons  of  the  bridal  chamber, 
— bndesmen ;  (Luke  v.  84 ;)  sons  of 
the  kingdom,-*«u6jects  of  the  kingdom ; 
Matt.  viii.  12 ;)  sons  of  the  wicked  one 
-subjects  of  Satan ;  (Matt.  xiii.  88 ;) 
tons  of  thunder,— /ervec^  tsiperuottt;. 
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(Mark  iii.  17;)  sons  of  the  day,  or  of 
Ught, — enlifchtened  with  true  know- 
ledge ;  (1  Thess.  v.  5 ;  John  xii.  S6 ; 
Luke  xvi.  8 ;)  sons  of  this  world,— de- 
voted to  this  world,  disobedient  to 
Divine  law.  (Luke  xvi.  8;  xx.34  ;  Eph. 
ii.  2 ;  V.  6 ;  Col.  iii.  6.)  Sons  of  the 
resurrection, — ^partakers  of  the  future 
life;  (Luke  xx.  86;  sons  of  the  mighty, 
— mighty  men,  heroes;  (Ps.  xxix.  1, 
margin ;)  sons  of  Belial, — wicked  men; 
rJudg.  xix.  22  ;)  sons  of  pride, — wild 
beasts  ;  (Job  xii.  84 ;)  son  of  death,— 
condemed  to  death;  (1  Sam.  xx.  81 ;  2 
Sam.  xii.  5,  margin ;)  son  of  perdition 
— devoted  to  destruction ;  (John  xvii. 
12 ;)  son  or  child  of  hell, — deserving 
everlasting  punishment.  (Matt,  xxiii. 
15.)  That  is  also  called  son  of  any  Uiing 
which  is  like,  or  proceeds  from  any- 
thing,  as  sons,  of  the  burning  coal,— 

2)arht;  (Job  v.  7,  margin ;)  son  of  the 
oor,— threshed  com ;  (Isa.  xxi.  10 ;) 
sons  of  oil, — ^the  anointed;  (Zech.  iv.  14, 
maxf^n;)  son  otoilt-^/at,  fertile.  (Isa. 
V.  1,  marj^n.) 

SON  OF  GOD.  This  appellation,  in 
its  highest  sense,  is  used  in  the  Scrip- 
tures to  designate  the  second  Person 
in  the  Hofy  Trinity — Jesus  the 
Messiah,  as  bein^  God  incarnate,  the 
God-man:  "in  Him  dwelleth  all  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Godhead  bodily."  (Col.  i. 
19 ;  ii.  9 ;  John  L  1,  14.)  He  is  called 
"Son,"  in  the  way  of  anticipation, 
by  the  ancient  prophets ;  (Ps.  IL  7 ; 
Ixxxix.  27 ;)  and  by  the  angel  when 
the  miraculous  generation  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  announced  to  Marv : 
"  He  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the 
Highest,"— "that  Holy  thing  which 
shall  be  bom  of  thee  shall  be  called 
the  Son  of  God."  (Luke  i.  32,  35.) 
He  is  also  called  "His  own  Son," 
the  "Beloved  Son,"  and  the  "Only 
Begotten  Son ;"  and  also  the  "  First  Be- 
gotten," "First  Bom,"  i.e.,  the  "Heir," 
or  Lord.  (Heb.  i.  8 ;  John  L 18 ;  Matt. 
xi.  27 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  4 ;  Col.  i.  15.)  The 
appellation  "Son  of  God,"  does  not 
seem  to  be  applied  to  Christ  consider- 
ed simply  as  Divine,  or  as  the  Logos  or 
eternal  Word;  nor  does  that  of  "Son 
of  mail"  limply  designate  His  homan 
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nature ;  the  two  appellatxTes  properly 
designate  the  God-man,  le^  the  com- 
plex person  of  the  Messiah.  (John  ilL 
18 ;  vi.  62.)  The  apparent  exceptions 
to  this  yiew  merel j  show  that  the  term 
'*Son"  became,  by  usage  a  kind  of 
proper  name,  which  might  be  applied 
either  to  His  human  or  DiTine  natore, 
as  well  as  to  His  complex  person, — 
jast  as  we  say,  the  **  Son  of  God  was 
crucified,"  and  <'  God  sent  His  Son." 
He  who  eternally  continues,  not  from 
the  Father,  but  in  the  Father,  and  the 
Father  in  the  Son,  is  not  cidled  the 
^^Son,"  in  order  to  designate  His  deri- 
vation from  the  Father  in  eternity. 

It  has  been  affirmed,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  eternal  generation  of  the 
Son,  like  that  of  the  procession  of  the 
Spirit,  originated  with  the  ancient 
Fathers,  from  the  emanation  philoso- 
phy of  the  East,  in  an  attempt  to 
define  the  mode  of  relation  between 
the  persons  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity. 
It  is,  however,  somewhat  remarkable 
that  this  doctrine  seems  to  be  sustain- 
ed by  a  peculiar  reading  of  John  i.  18, 
in  the  old  Syriac  version,  and  in  some 
Greek  manuscripts: — *'No  man  hath 
seen  God  at  any  time;  the  only  be- 
gotten God,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father,  He  hath  declared  Him." 
The  same  view  is  given  in  the  old 
Romaunt  or  Provencal  version  of  John 
i.  1, — *'Lo  filh  era  al  comenczament, 
e  lo  filh  era  enapres  Dio,  e  Dio  era  lo 
filh" =' In  the  beginning  was  the  Son, 
and  the  Son  was  with  God,  and  the 
Son  was  God.* 

The  Son  of  God,  who  is  the  bright- 
ness of  His  Father's  glory,  'Ms  God  over 
all,  blessed  for  ever."  The  whole  Divine 
essence,  without  division  or  change,  and 
therefore  all  the  Divine  attributes, 
belong  to  Him.  He  is  the  Loffos,  **who 
created  all  things,"  **by  whom  all  things 
were  created  in  heaven  and  earth." 
And  who  is  God  Supreme  if  not  the 
Creator?  rjohn  i.  3;  Col.  i.  16.) 
He  unfoldea  the  dispensations  of 
mercy  to  our  world;  and,  as  the 
Heir  and  Lord  of  all,  unto  whom 
all  judgment  is  committed,  high, 
yea,  the  highest  honours  should  be  paid 
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to  the  Son  at  to  the  Father.  (Heb.  I. 
2,  3»  8 ;  CoL  i  16 ;  John  r.  ^  2S ; 
xiv.  9, 10 ;  PhU.  ii.  9—11.)  la  Rom. 
i.  8,  Christ  is  declared  to  be  the  Son  oi 
God,  agreeably  to  the  decree  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures;  (Pa.  ii.  7;)  aodtheSon 
of  God  endowed  with  power — to  bring 
about  the  »ap  crtation — ^which  He  dis- 
played by  sending  the  Spirit  in  an  ex- 
traordinaiy  manner  after  Hia  resnxw 
rection  and  glorious  exaltation. 

The  Scholastic  notion  prevaleat  in 
midisBval  times,  which  haa  beeome  a 
favourite  speculation  of  modem  the- 
ology, that  the  incarnation  of  the 
Logot  would  have  taken  place,— 4boa|^ 
sin  had  not  entered  to  distnrb  the  har- 
mony of  the  universe, — in  order  to 
complete  man's  creation  by  elevating 
him  to  the  super-human  eondition  of 
God-manhood,  is  not  in  harmony  wid» 
the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures.  This 
somewhat  pantheistic  speculation  re- 
presents the  Son  of  God,  in  ffia  incar- 
nation, no  longer  as  the  Restorer  ot 
the  lost,  but  as  the  Perfecter  of  the 
imperfect.  The  Scriptues  represent 
the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God  and 
His  sufferings  as  conditioned  by  the 
fall  of  man.  Hence  the  ineanuuion  mod 
the  cross  are  inseparable ;  they  were 
both  means  to  an  end  only  on  the  nm- 
position  of  the  offence  to  God  and  the 
depraviiy  of  man.  The  expiation  of 
sin,  and  the  redemption  of  tne  human 
race,  are  the  grand  and  only  mtiomale 
of  that  infinite  oondescenaion  which  ia 
displayed  in  the  incarnation  and  the 
cross  of  our  Divine  Redeemer.  (John 
i.  29  ;  1  John  ii.  2  ;  iil.  8.) 

SON  OF  MAN.— See  Soh  of  Qon. 

SONS  OF  GOD.    An  appellation 

S'ven  to  the  angels,  as  the  ministers  of 
od ;  (Jobi. 6;  it  1;  xxxviii.  7 ;  Dan, 
iii.  25;)  also  Adam,  as  proceeding 
directly  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator, 
is  called  the  "  son  of  Qod."  (Luke 
iii.  88. ")  The  Hebrews,  though  often 
ungrateful,  are  called  the  aoos  of  God, 
as  His  chosen  people ;  (Ex.  ir.  23, 23; 
Hos.  xi.  1 ;  Isa.  i.  2  ;  xxx.  1 ;  xliiL  6;) 
so  also  kings  and  magistntes,  as 
vicegerents  of  God  on  eara.  (2  Sam. 
vii.  14 ;  Ps.  Ixxxil  6.)    The  appall*- 
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udtt  is  also  giTen  to  the  true  wonhip- 
pen  of  God ;  (Gen.  ri.  2, 4 ;}  to  those 
who  are  regenerated^  to  Christians. 
(John  L  12 ;  Bom.  yiiL  15,  17 ;  GaL 
iii.  26 ;  2  Cor.  xVi.  18 ;  1  John iii.  1, 2; 
Bev.  xxi.  7.) 

SOOTHSAYER.— See  DimfAnoir. 

SOP.— See  MsjLLS. 

SOPS.— See  Soap. 

SOPATEB=/a<A«r  sarcrf.  A  Chris- 
tian at  Berea.    (Acts  xx.  4.) 

SOPHEBETH  =  sm^.  One  of 
Solomon's  servants.  (Ezra  ii.  55 ;  Neh. 
Til.  67.) 

SOBCEBY.— See  Divutatioh. 

80B£K=a  vine.  A  vallej,  pro- 
bably so  called  from  its  choice  vine- 
yards ;  probably  the  wady  ei-Sttnxr^  a 
deep,  wide,  fertile  valley,  between  Zo- 
rah  and  Bethshemesh.   (Jadg.  xvL  4.) 

SOSIPATEB  =/atA€r  saved.  A 
kinsman  of  Paul.    (Bom.  xvi.  21.) 

SOSTHEN£S=stroR^  Boviour,  A 
chief  of  the  sjmagogue  at  Corinth; 
(Acts  zviii.  170  probably  the  same 
person  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  i.  1. 

SOTAl=zdeviator.  One  of  Solo- 
mon's servants.  (Ezra  ii.  54;  Neh. 
vii.  570 

SOUL.  The  homan  spirit  or  mind. 
The  Hebrew  word  nepesh  and  the 
Greek  word  pnehey  frequently  ren- 
dered "sonl,"  (Num.  ii.  6;  xxi.  5; 
Job.  vi.  7 ;  X.  1 :  Ps.  xxxL  9 ;  Prov. 
vi.  80 ;  X.  3 ;  xxvii.  7 ;  Isa.  xxix.  8 ; 
Iv.  2 ;  Iviii.  10 ;  Matt.  xvi.  26 ;  Lake, 
xii.  20 ;  1  Thess.  v.  23,)  properly  de- 
signate the  vital  breath,  i.e.,  the  animal 
Ufe,  which  is  merely  the  nnion  of  the 
soul  with  the  body ;  and  are  correctly 
rendered  '*life"  elsewhere.  (Ex.  iv. 
19;  1  Sam.  xx.  1;  Matt.  ii.  20;  vi. 
26 ;  XX.  28.  Mark  iii.  4 ;  Lake  xii. 
22,  23 ;  Bom.  xi.  3.)  So  also  the  He- 
brew word  ruahhj  and  the  Greek  word 
/meufiia,  are  occasionally  rendered 
'^  spirit,"  where  the  animal  life  is  alone 
designated;  (Job  vi.  4;  Isa.  xxxviii. 
16 :  Eccl.  iii.  21 ;  viiL  8 ;  xii.  7;  Lake 
viii.  55 ;  James  ii.  26 ;)  and  are  rightly 
rendered  **  breath"  or  **life"  elsewhere. 
(Job.  xii.  10;  Eccl.  iii.  19;  Ezek. 
xxxvii.  8 ;  Bev.  xiii.  15.)  However, 
the  Hebrew  ruahh,  and  the  Greek 
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pneuma,  also  apnear  to  be  the  specific 
terms  for  Knu,  ndnd^  spirit — Oman's 
rational  and  immortal  natore;  render- 
ed "spirit;"  (Gen.  xii.  8;  P^v.  xxv. 
28;  Ps.  xxxiv.  18;  EccL  viL  8;  Lake 
xiv.  7 ;  xxilL  46 ;  Acts  vii.  59 ;  Bom. 
vui.  16;  Gal.  vi.  18;  1  Thess.  v.  23 ;) 
"ghost ;"  (Matt,  xxvii.  50 ;  John  xix. 
30 ;)  and  mind."  (Gton.  xxvi.  35.)  So 
also,  the  Hebrew  nepeahj  and  Greek 
psyche,  are  f reqaently  used  in  the  same 
sense,  and  are  rightly  rendered  "sool." 
(Deut.  iv.  29;  xxx.  10;  Isa.  xlii.  1; 
Ps.  Ixxxvi.  4 ;  Prov.  vi.  SO;  Job  xxviL 
2;  Jer.  v.  9;  Ex.  xxiii.  9,  margin; 
Matt.  X.  28 ;  2  Cor.  L  23 ;  Heb.  vi.  19; 
X.  89 ;  xiii.  17;  James  i.  21 ;  1  Pet.  L 
9.)  The  phrase  *'every  soal"  is  a  He- 
braism for  every  person,  like  the  An- 
glicism "every  body."  (Gen.  xii  5 ; 
xlvL  26 ;  Bom.  xiii.  1.)  Sonl  is  also 
used  for  a  living  being,  acreature.  (Bev 
xvii.  32.^  The  Greek  term  nous  is 
frequently  used  to  designate  the  in- 
tellectual principle,  **the  mind."  (Bom. 
i.  28 ;  xii.  3;  Ex.  iv.  23;  1  Tim.  vi.  5.) 
The  soul  or  mind  is  rightly  regarded  as 
a  simple  indivisible  essence  endowed 
with  certain  properties,  or  faculties 
usually  called  the  intellectual  and  the 
emotional,  which,  existing  successively 
as  momentary  states  of  the  mind,  con- 
stitute all  the  phenomena  of  thought 
and  feeling.  As  the  rational  and  im- 
mortal principle  is  a  simple  unitv,  what 
are  sometimes  called  its  faculties  or 
powers,  arenotto  be  distinguished  from 
the  mind  itself,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
the  mind's  capabilities  existing  in 
various  states  of  thought  and  feeung. 
Of  this  mysterious  principle,  the  proper- 
ties are  only  known  to  us  by  conscious- 
ness ;  they  are  obvious  to  none  of  the 
senses ;  and  we  have  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  either 
solid,  extended,  or  divisible.  The 
mind  has  nothing  in  common  with 
that  which  we  call  matter ;  we,  there- 
fore, say  that  it  is  not  matter,  or,  in 
other  words,  it  is  immateriaL  Though 
the  immateriality  of  the  soul  is  inti- 
mately and  indissoluble  connected 
with  its  immortality,  yet  its  immortal- 
ity does  not  originate  from  its  imma- 
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terialitj,  m  an  effect  from  a  came. 
Neither  is  the  §on\  neccMarilj  and  in 
iti  own  nature  and  euence  immortal. 
*'  God  onlj  hath  tmmortalitj  in  Him- 
telf,"  because  He  onlj  is  self-existinff, 
and  He  hath  communicated  immortal- 
itj  to  the  soul,  not  bj  a  necessity  of 
Its  peculiar  nature,  but  by  His  own 
will,  and  the  continuance  of  His  sus- 
taining power.  In  treating  on  human 
depravity,  it  has  long  been  debated, 
whether  the  soul  proceeds  by  deriva- 
tion, or  is  an  immediate  creation.  The 
usual  objection  to  its  immediate  crea- 
tion is,  that  God  cannot  create  an  evil 
nature.  Bat  if  our  deprarity  is  the 
result  of  the  privation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  with  wnich  the  father  of  our 
race  was  endowed,  and  not  of  a  posi- 
tive infection,  the  notion  of  the  imme- 
diate creation  of  the  soul  is  cleared  of 
a  great  difficulty.  But  the  tenet  of 
the  soul's  traduction  is,  perhaps,  most 
in  harmony  with  Scripture. 

Some  have  supposed  that  there  are 
three  distinct  pnnciples  in  man — the 
matericU  principle,  which  connects  him 
with  the  inanimate  world — ^tbe  animal 
principle,  which  is  common  to  him  with 
the  brutes— and  the  spiritual  principle 
which  allies  him  to  the  Deity.  How- 
ever, the  phraseology  of  the  Apostle, 
'* spirit,  soul,  and  body,'*  has  no  refer- 
ence to  any  of  the  old  philosophies, 
but  to  the  enforcement  of  holiness  on 
the  entire  church  in  all  its  departments, 
00  that  ministers,  elders,  and  people 
might  be  preserved  blameless.  (IThess. 
T.  23.)  There  are  only  two  principles 
in  our  nature— ma/fcr  and  mind;  the 
latter  being  the  seat  of  all  sensation 
and  thought,  and  the  former  utterly 
incapable  of  either.  The  only  conceiv- 
able principle  of  animal  life  is  the  my- 
sterious union  of  mind  with  a  certain 
organised  bodily  frame.  Animal  life 
commences  with  the  formation  of  this 
anion ;  it  is  extinguished  on  its  disso- 
lution. It  would  seem  that  brute  ani- 
mals possess  mind,  or  an  immaterial 
principle,  vastly  different,  though  of 
the  same  spiritual  essence,  with  that 
of  man.  Hence,  we  have  no  reason  for 
saying,  that  when  "  the  spirit  of  a  beast 
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goeth  downward,"  it  ceases  to  exist. 
We  can  discover  nothing  like  destme- 
tion  in  the  matter  of  the  unireise  as 
subjected  to  our  senses.    Masses  are 

disintegrated,  forms  are  changed,  com- 
pounds are  decomposed;  but  not  an 
atom  is  annihilated.  Neither  have  we 
the  shadow  of  reason  to  assert  that 
mind,  the  seat  of  intelligence,  ever  was 
or  ever  will  be,  in  a  single  instance, 
destroved. 

SOUTH.  The  Hebrew  word  iu^= 
dryness,  rendered  **  the  south,"  is  used 
to  designate  the  Negeb,  i.e.,  the  south- 
em  district  of  Palestine.  (Gen.  ziit« 
1 ;  XX.  I ;  xxiv.  62 ;  Num.  xiii.  29 ; 
xxi.  1 ;  Dent,  xxxiv.  8 ;  1  Sam.  xxx. 
1 ;  Jer.  xxxii.  44 ;  xxxtii.  18 ;  Obad. 
20.)  The  same  term  was  also  used  to 
designate  the  southern  quarter ;  CBx. 
xxvii.  9 ;  Isa.  xxi.  1 ;  Josh.  xv.  4 ; 
Ps.  cxxvi.  4 ;)  so  cbroms  bright,  sunny 
region ;  (Esek.  xl.  24 ;  xliii.  12 ;  Job 
xxxviu  17 ;  Ecd.  i.  6 ;)  and  also  temam 
and  ^amtii=on  the  right  hand,  hence 
the  south  g  since,  in  speaking  of  the 
points  of  the  compass,  they  always 
looked  towards  the  east.  (Josh.  xit. 
3 ;  xiii.  4 ;  Num.  ii.  10 ;  Job  ix.  9 ; 
Isa.  xUii.  6;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  12 ;  Job  xxiti. 
9;  I  Sam.  xxiii.  19.)  The  ''sonti^** 
as  lying  on  the  right  hand  of  Palestine* 
designates  Egypt ;  (Isa.  xxx.  6 ;  Jer. 
xiii.  19;  Dan.  xi.  6,  15,  29;)  also 
Arabia ;  (Matt.  xlL  42 ;)  but  in  Esek. 
XX.  46,  47,  it  designates  Judea,  from 
its  position  relative  to  Babylon. — Seo 
East. 

SOW.— See  Swnrs. 

SOWING.  In  Palestine  seedtime 
commenced  early  in  October,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  middle  of  December. 
(Gen.  viiL  22 ;  xlvii.  23.)  The  He. 
brews  were  forbidden  to  sow  their 
fields  with  mingled  seed.  (Lev.  xtx. 
19.)  **  Cast  thy  bread,  t.<.,  thy  bread, 
seed,  upon  the  waters,"  probably  re- 
fers, like  the  '^sowing besideall  waters,** 
to  the  mode  of  sowing  upon  a  well* 
irrigated  soiL  (Isa.  xxxii.  20 ;  Bod* 
xi.  1 ;  Matt.  ziU.  1-40.) 

SPACE.  Space  and  time  are,  to  ns^ 
necessary  abstract  conceptions,  and 
conditions  of  all  thinking.    They  are 
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the  conditions  of  all  being,  and  are 
occnpied  by  existences  in  infinitely 
Tarions  proportions  and  relations.  God 
is  omnipresent  and  eternal,  but  in  any 
other  sense  it  is  absnrd  to  regard  space 
and  time  as  properties  of  which  He  is 
the  substance.  As  space  is  neither  a 
substance  nor  a  mode,  the  argument 
of  those  who  represent  it  as  an  infinite 
mode  of  an  infinite  substance,  and  that 
sabstance  God,  is  fallacions.  It  has 
been  well  obserred,  '*  that  space  is  a 
mere  negation;  and  that  to  suppose 
it  to  have  existence,  because  it  has 
some  properties,  for  instance,  of  pene- 
trability, or  the  capacity  of  receiving 
body,  IS  the  same  thing  as  to  affirm 
that  darkness  must  be  somethiog  be- 
cause it  has  the  capacity  of  receinng 
light,  and  silence  something  because 
it  has  the  property  of  admitting  sound, 
and  absence  the  property  of  being 
supplied  by  presence.  To  reason  in 
this  manner  is  to  assign  absolute  ne- 
gations, and  such  as,  in  the  same  way, 
may  be  applied  to  nothing,  and  then 
call  them  positive  properties,  and  so 
infer  that  the  chimera,  thus  clothed 
with  them,  must  needs  be  something. 
The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  real 
existence  of  space  as  something  posi- 
tive, have  failed  in  the  hands  of  their 
first  great  authors ;  and  the  attempts 
since  made  to  uphold  them  have  adaed 
nothing  but  what  is  exceedingly  futile, 
and  indeed  often  obviously  absurd." 
In  Job  xxvi.  7,  the  Hebrew  word  tohu, 
rendered  **emptv  place,"  designates 
apace,  vacuum.  The  term  "space"  is 
sometimes  used  for  a  period  or  time; 
(Lev.  XXV.  8;  Acts  xiii.  20;  xix.  8, 
10,  84 ;  Bev.  ii.  21 ;  viii.  1 ;  xvii.  10 ;) 
also  for  distance.  (Gen.  xxxii.  16; 
Josh.  iii.  4 ;  Rev.  xiv.  20.) 

SPAIN.  Hispania  was  the  name 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  including 
modem  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  con- 
stituting a  province  of  the  Boman 
empire.  Tarshieh  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  more  ancient  name  of  part  of 
this  region.  It  was  equally  celebrated 
for  the  teeming  productions  of  its  soil, 
as  for  its  mineral  treasures.  Many 
Jews  appear  to  have  settled  in  3pain ; 
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but  Paul's  intention  to  visit  this  region 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  exe- 
cuted. (Bom.  XV.  24, 28.)  This  beauti- 
ful country,  ^  where  fruits  of  f raerance 
blush  on  every  tree,"  was  long  bbghted 
beneath  the  pestilential  influence  of  Po- 
pery, but  is  now  happily  regenerating. 

SPAN.  A  Hebrew  measure  of  length, 
consisting  of  three  hand-breadths,  eaual 
to  half  a  cubit,  or  ten  and  a  half  inches. 
(Ex.  XXV.  10;  xxviii.  16;  xxxtx.  9; 
1  Ram.  xvii.  4.)-»See  Cubit. 

SPARROW.  The  Hebrew  word 
tzippcr  and  the  Greek  atrouthion,  pro- 
perly designate  any  small  bird,  a  apar' 
row.  (Gen.  xv.  10 ;  Lev.  xiv.  4---68, 
margin ;  Isa.  xxxi.  5 ;  Matt.  x.  29,  81 ; 
Luke  xii.  6,  7.)  The  Hebrew  name  in- 
cluded all  the  small  birds  denominated 
"  clean."  (Dent.  iv.  17 ;  Job  xli.  6;  Ps. 
viii.  8;  xi.  1;  civ.  17;  Pro  v.  xxvi.  2; 
xxvii.  8.)  Though  the  common  spar- 
row— Passer  cibm€sf  tcus— does  not  occur 
in  Palestine,  its  place  is  supplied  by 
other  allied  species  of  the  same  vivaci- 
ous family.  Yet  the  Psalmist  would 
seem  to  refer  to  a  bird  of  solitary  habits. 
^s«  cii.  7.)  Mr.  Waterton  thinks  the 
Psalmist  alludes  to  a  species  of  bird— 
perhaps  Petrocossyphus  ofaneus — of  a 
blue  colour,  with  black  wings  and  tail, 
common  in  Syria ;  which  he  describes 
as  a  real  thrushj  in  size,  in  shape,  in 
habits,  and  in  song ;  with  this  diJSer- 
ence  from  the  rest  of  its  tribe,  that  it 
is  remarkable  through  the  East  for  sit- 
ting solitary  on  the  mibitations  of  man. 
Among  the  common  small  birds  found 
in  Palestine,  are  the  starling,  chafiGlnch, 

greenfinch,  Unnet,  goldfinch,  corn- 
unting,  pipits,  blackbird,  song-thrush, 
bulbul  or  Ffdestine  nightinffale,  and 
various  species  of  wagtail.  The  Eng- 
lish Tree  sparrow  is  siso  very  common 
on  Mount  Olivet,  and  is  perhaps  the 
one  alluded  to  in  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  8.  There 
are  but  two  allusions  to  the  singing  of 
birds.    (Ps.  civ.  12  ;  Eccl.  xii.  4.) 

SPEAR.  This  offensive  weapon 
was  a  wooden  staff  surmounted  with  a 
head  of  metal,  double-edged,  and 
pointed,  and  was  carried  by  the  heavy- 
armed  infantry.  (Jer.  xlvL  4;  John 
xix.  84.)  Warriors  of  gigantic  strength 
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teem  to  have  prided  themselTei  on  the 
length   and  weisht  of  their  spears. 
The  *'  staff  of  GbUath's  spear  was  like 
a  weaver's  beam,  and  its  head  weljrhed 
six  hundred  shekels  of  iron."  (1  San. 
zrii.  7 ;  2  Sam.  u.  22, 23.)  The  *'  lance  ** 
or  **  lancet"  appears  to  have  been  a 
sort  of  javelin  or  light  spear.    In  the 
first  edition  of  onr  Bible,  1611,  the 
word  is  ^  iancers.**  (I  Kings  zviii.  28.) 
SPICES.   The  Hebrew  word  aeoofA, 
rendered  **  spioes,"  (Gen.  xxzvii.  25 ; 
adiii.  11,)  is  nsed  for  arcmatic  powder ; 
perhaps  traoacanth  gum^  obtained  from 
a  low  shmb,  with  strong  and  wide- 
spreading  branches,  which  grows  in 
Lebanon,  in  the  isle  of  Candia,  and  in 
southern  Europe.    It  was  extensively 
nsed  as  a  medicine.     The  Hebrew 
words  heth  necotha,  rendered  ''house 
of  precious  things,"  margin  **  spicery," 
signifies  tre<uury,  storehottae,    (2^King8 
XX.  13 ;  Isa.  xxxix.  2.)    The  Hebrew 
term  samminf  rendered  "  spices,"  (Ex. 
XXX.  84,)  and  "  sweet"  in  connection 
with  incense,  (Ex.  xxx.  7 ;  xxxix.  86,) 
margin  ''spices,"  (Lev.  iv.  7;  Num. 
IV.  16,)  signifies  drugSf  eiromatics,  such 
as  cinnamon,  cassia,  myrrh,  frankin- 
cense, stacte,  onycha,  and  galbanum. 
(Ex.  xxx.  23,  84.)    So  also  the  Greek 
word  aroma  designated  spices,  spicery^ 
as  myrrh,  aloe,  etc.    (Aark  xvi.  1 ; 
Luke  xxiii.  66;  xxiv.  1 ;  John  xix.  40.) 
So  also  the  Hebrew  term  beaamitif  ren- 
dered "  spices,"  signifies  spices,  aroma- 
tics  diffusing  fragrance.    (Ex.  xxv.  6 ; 
xxx.  28 ;  XXXV.  8 ;  1  Kings  x.  2,  10, 
25 ;  2  Kings  xx.  18 ;  1  Chron.  ix.  29, 
80;  2  Chron.  ix.  1,  9,  24;  xvi.  14; 
xxxii.  27 ;  SoL  Song  iv.  10,  14,  16 ; 
Isa.  iii.  24;  xxxix.  2;  Bsek.  xxvii.  22.S 
The  word  bosom,  rendered  "spices," 
designates  the  balsam  plant.     (Sol. 
Song  V.  18;  vi.  2.)  The  Hebrews  used 
spices  freely,  as  seasoning  for  food,  and 
flavouring  wines;    (Ezek.  xxiv.  10; 
Sol.   Song   viii.    2;)   for   perfuming 
apartments ;  (Prov.  viii.  17 ;)  and  for 
funeral  perfumes.    (2  Chron.  xvL  14.) 
They  were  chieflv  obtained  from  In- 
dia or  Arabia.    (Gen.  xxxviL  25.) 

SPIDER.    The  Hebrew  word  acea- 
bishf  signifies  a  «pinn<r,  weaver,  hence 
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the  spider,  a  well-known  ioMel;,  re- 
markable for  the  thread  which  it  flpins; 
and  with  which  it  fonni  a  wth  of 
curious  texture,  bnt  so  fnail  that  it  is 
exposed  to  be  broken  and  dettmyed  by 
the  slightest  accident.  (Job  viiL  14, 
15 ;  Isa.  lix.  6,  6.^  The  Hebrew  vonl 
semamith,  rendered  *'  spider,"  designates 
a  species  of  spotted  Kzwrd.  (Prov. 
XXX.  28.) 

SPIKENARD.    The  Hebrew  woni 
nerd,  probably  from  the  Tamvl  war^s. 
fragrance,  designates  a  plant  exhaliiii; 
an  agreeable  scent,  which  on  account 
of  its  ear-like  form,  appears  to  have 
been  cidled    tankemtrd,  Le.,  earaonf. 
The  spikenard  nas  been  identified  with 
the  fragrant  plant  jaiamaim,  of  the 
Himalayan  mountains,  which  bdongs 
to  the  f  amilv  of  the  vsierians,  and  has 
been  named  Nardostachp  jatameaaL 
The  Hebrews  undoubtedly  obtauied 
this  aromatic,  with  other  Indian  pro- 
ducts, by  way  of  Arabia.    (SoL  Song 
iv.  18, 14.)    The  extract,  or  unsuent, 
called  "ointment  of  spikenaro,"  or 
"  pure  nard,"  or  *'  liquid  nard,**  (Mark 
xiv.  S,  margin,)  was  highly  inUned  by 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  lor  anointing 
on  festive  occasions.  (John  xii.  1 — ^7.) 

SPINNING.— See  Wbatdio. 

SPIRIT.  The  Hebrew  word  nuJJk, 
and  the  Ghreek  word  pneuma,  genenlly 
rendered  "  spirit,"  primarilv  signify 
breath,  a  breeu,  henoe,  the  oreadi  ol 
life ;  (Gen.  viii.  1 ;  Job.  vi.  4 ;  John  iii. 
8 ;)  and  are  also  nsed  to  dengnate  the 
soul  or  spirit,  both  of  man  and  beast ; 
(Job  xxvii.  8 ;  Rom.  viii.  16 ;  Scot  UL 
19,  21;)  ako  of  the  human  soml  or 
spirit,  after  its  defuirture  from  the 
body,  and  as  existing  in  a  separate 
state,  in  the  sense  of  spirit,  apparitiasL, 
spectre,  (Job  iv.  15—21 ;  Lnxe  xxiv. 
87,  89;  Matt.  xiv.  26;  Acts  xxiu.  8, 9.) 
The  same  terms  are  used  of  the  holy 
angels,  called  "  niinisterin||  spiriis; 
(Heb.  i.  14;  comp.  Rev.  i.  4;)  also 
"evil  spirits,"  demons.  (1  Sam.  xvi. 
14,  16;  xviii.  10;  1  Kings  xxii.  21: 
Zech.  xiii.  2 ;  Matt.  x.  1 ;  Mark  i.  83 ; 
Luke  iv.  86 ;  Acts  v.  16.)  The  term 
spirit  is  also  nsed  in  the  sense  of  dbV 
positujn,  mode  of  feeling,  or  Isa^psr. 
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(Prov.  xxT.  28 ;  EocL  Tii.  9 ;  Hob.  ri, 
12 ;  Nmn.  r.  14 ;  Bom.  Tiii.  15 ;  xi.  8 ; 
Gal.  Ti.  1 ;  Eph.  i.  17 ;  1  John  iv.  6.) 
—See  Soul. 

SPIRIT,  HOLY.  The  Hebrew 
word  Buahhj  and  the  Greek  word  Pneu' 
ma,  when  applied  to  the  Deitj,  are 
properly  rendered  "  Spirit,"  as  He  is 
the  absolute,  ancreatea,  and  only  pure 
Spirit.  (Gen.  i.  2;  John  ir.  24.)  The 
term  ** Spirit"  if  applied  to  each  of 
the  Personal  manifestations  of  the 
Deity:  1.  God  is  a  Spirit;  He  per- 
vades the  world ;  (Ps.  cxxxix.  7 — 17 ; 
Jer.  xziii«  24 ;  1  £ings  viii.  27 ;  John 
iii.  8 ;)  He  animates  and  sustains  life  ,* 
(Gen.  L  2;  Job  xxvi.  13;  xxyii.  3; 
xxxiii.  4 ;  Ps.  cir.  29, 30 ;)  and  governs 
the  universe.  (Isa.  xxxix.  12, 28 ;  Ixiii. 
14;  Neh.  ix.  20.)  This  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  omnipresence  differs  alike 
from  what  is  called  Pantheism,  and 
from  the  Platonic  notion  of  the  soul 
of  the  worid;  inasmuch  as  it  makes 
theEtenud  Spirit  the  ImmanentDivine 
casualitj,  working  in  and  through  what 
are  called  the  laws  of  nature,  which 
are  merely  the  expressions  of  His  will. 
2.  Christ,  in  His  Divine  nature,  is  called 
the  "  Spirit."  (1  Cor.  xv.  45 ;  1  Tim.  iii. 
16 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  18 ;  Heb.  ix.  14 ;  2  Cor. 
iii.  17.)  3.  So  also  the  Holy  Si>irit,  the 
third  person  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  is 
caUed  ''the  Spirit,"  the  "Spirit  of 
God,"  "the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  "the 
Spirit  of  Truth,"  and  the  "  Holy  Ghost," 
the  "Comforter."  (John  xiv.  26;  xv. 
26;  1  Cor.  xii.  4 ;  Bom.  vUi.  9.)  He 
is  represented  as  of  the  same  spiritual 
and  indivisible  Divine  essence,  and  in 
intimate  union  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  (Matt,  xxviii.  19;  1  Cor.  ii. 
10;  Eph.  u.  18;  2  Cor.  xiii.  14; 
Bom.  viii.  26 ;  Acts  i.  16 ;  v.  3.)  The 
Holy  Spirit,  who  is  truly  God,  is  called 
"Holy,"  because  He  is  the  author 
of  all  moral  purity ;  of  inspiration ;  (2 
Pet.  i.  21 ;)  and  the  miraculous  spirit- 
ual gifts.  (1  Cor.  xii.  l^^l.)  He  also 
works  immediately  upon  the  human 
mind.  In  what  is  termed  the  economy 
of  grace ;  and  is  the  grand  and  proxi- 
mate Agent  in  the  regeneration  and 
sanctification  of  men.  The  fulness  of 
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the  gracious  operations  of  the  Holj 
Spirit  are  spoken  of  as  seven:  (Ber. 
V.  6 :)  1.  To  "  teach  all  things  "  which 
Christ  taught ;  2.  To  "  bring  all  things 
to  His  people's  remembrance;"  (John 
xiv.  26  ;^  3.  To  "  testify  of  Christ ;"  (John 
XV.  26 ;)  4.  To  "  reprove  the  world  of 
sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  Jude« 
ment;"  ^John  xvi.  8—11;)  6.  To 
"guide  His  people  into  all  truth;"  6. 
To  "shew  them  things  to  come;"  7. 
To  «  glorify  Christ."  (John  xvL  18^ 
14.)  The  passage  in  John  xv.  26^ 
"  which  proceedeth  from  the  Eather," 
refers  to  the  official  character  and 
mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  His  dif- 
ferent operations,  sAd  not  to  H^l  modo 
listAice  or  Sis  rdauoqlBhip  to 
fathdr  and  ue  Son.  Ilence,  it 
se«n  thaflke  doctrine  of  the 
ionpi  the  Sptfit,  like  thekindred 
thqfetemal  ^neration  of  ihe  Son» 
;arded  al  little  bettor  than  a 
itofs  and  nmrarranted  iiypothe- 
mdlhe  contipyersy  whicp  divided 
lasiam  andAVestern  churches,  as 
letler  the  Holy  Spirit  proceedeth 
tUe  Eathjr  only,  orlfrom  the 
Father  ind  the^n,  is  not  otdy  unim- 
portant'but  absurd. — See  Sok. 
SPIBITUAL  BODY.— See  Eesur- 

RECTION. 

SPIT.  Among  the  Hebrews,  when 
a  man  refused  to  comply  with  the 
Levirate  law,  the  widow  mi^ht  not 
only  loose  his  shoe  from  off  his  foot, 
but  also,  as  an  expression  of  con- 
tempt, "spit  in  his  face."  (Deut 
XXV.  9.)  Also,  as  an  expression  of 
rudeness  and  violence,  spitting  in 
one's  face  was  not  uncommon.  (Matt, 
xxvi.  67;  Mark  xiv.  65 ;  1  Kings  xxii. 
24 ;  Isa.  Ivii.  4 ;  £zek.  xxv.  6.) 

SPOIL.  The  prey  or  booty  taken 
in  wmr,  according  to  the  Mosaic  law, 
was  to  be  equally  divided  between 
those  who  were  m  the  battle  and 
those  who  were  in  the  camp,  what- 
ever disparity  there  might  be  in  the 
number  of  each  party.  The  law  for" 
ther  required,  that  out  of  that  part  of 
the  spoil  which  was  assigned 'to  the 
fighting  men,  for  every  five  hundred 
men,  oxen,  asses,  sheep,  etc.,  one  should 
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be  given  to  the  high  priest,  as  an  offer- 
ing to  the  Lord.  And  ont  of  the 
other  moiety  assigned  to  the  people, 
they  were  to  gire  lor  every  fifty  men, 
oxen,  asses,  sheep,  etc.,  one  to  the 
Levites.    (Nun.  xxxi.  26-^1.) 

SPONGE.  A  submarine  organism, 
belonging  to  the  class  AmorjMozoa-^ 
destitute  of  the  saperadditions  of  tme 
plants  or  animals— composed  of  fibres 
singalarly  interwoven,  and  surrounded 
by  their  membranes  arranged  in  a 
cellular  form.  Sponges  grow  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  many  other 
seas,  at  considerable  depths ;  and  ad- 
here in  large  masses  to  rocks  and 
stones,  sometimes  to  large  shells,  and 
are  of  great  variety  of  form  and  struc- 
ture. Among  the  organic  riches  of  an 
earlier  condition  of  the  earth  several 
hundred  species  of  fossil  sponges  have 
been  found.  In  our  version  the  term  is 
written  "spunge."  (Matt,  xxvii.  48; 
Mark  xv.  86 ;  John  xix.  29.) 

SPRING.— See  Sbabow. 

SPRINGS.— See  Fountaik. 

SPRINKLING.— See  Atohembht, 
and  Hbitbb. 

SPUNGE.— See  Spokoe. 

STACHYS=^tA»,  or  an  ear  of 
grain.  A  Christian  at  Rome.  (Rom. 
xvi.  9.) 

STACTE.  The  Hebrew  word,  nataf, 
rendered  *'8tacte,"  (Ex.  xxx.  84,)  pro- 
perly designates  a  species  of  storax 
gum — sh/rax  offidnaie ;  which  was  one 
of  the  ingredients  from  which  the  per- 
fume used  for  fumigations  in  the 
sanctuary  was  prepared. — See  Poplab. 

STANDARD.  The  Hebrews  un- 
doubtedly had  banners  or  standards, 
as  rallying  signals ;  but  whether  they 
were  adorned,  as  some  of  the  Rabbins 
suppose,  with  figures  derived  from 
the  comparisons  used  by  Jacob  in  his 
final  prophetic  blessing,  may  be  doubt- 
ed. (Geo.  xlix.  1—28.)  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  observes,  "the  escutcheons  of 
the  tribes,  as  determined  by  these 
ingenious  triflers,  do  not  in  every  in- 
stance correspond  with  any  possible 
interpretation  of  Jacob's  prophecy, 
nor  with  the  analagous  prophecy  of 
Moses,  when  about  to  die."  Moreover 
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the  standards  of  the  Assyrians,  Egypt- 
ians, and  Romans,  were  not  like  ibe 
m  odern  banners  or  flags,  but  a  pole  with 
a  head  or  efiSgy  of  metal  or  wood,  which 


may  have  been  embellished  with  as 
inscription  or  figure.    Hence  it  is  Q0| 
unlikely  that  the  banner  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  was  a  lion,  with  the  motto* 
"Who  shall  rouse  him  npT  This 
may  have  been  an  interesting  P'^ 
diction  of  the  appearance  and  uu- 
versal  triumph  of  (ihrist,  who  is  callw 
"the  Uon  of  the  tribe  of  Jndak 
(Hos.  V.  14 ;  Rev.  v.  6.)    The  foMo*- 
ing  Hebrew  words  are  used  to  ^^ 
nate  standard,  enaign,  etc  :-*l*  ^^^ 
rendered  "standard;"  (Num.  i«  5*j 
ii.  2,  8,  10,  18,  25;)  and  "bsanerj 
(SoL  Song  ii.  4;   vi.  4,  10;)  ^^ 
nating  a  standard  of  a  larger  kisOf 
serving  for  three  of  the  tribes  W- 
ther,  or  one  of  the  four  geaeTal<i»«; 
sions.— 2.    0th,  rendered  "ensgn; 
(Num.  ii.  2  ;).and  "  standard.V'P»": 
ii.  84 ;)  designating  a  smaUer  kio<l  ji 
standard,  belonging  to   each  siog^ 
tribe,  and  perhaps   to   the  sepww 
classes  of  families.— 3.  Nts,  readereo 
"banner;"  (Ps.  Ix.  4;  Isa.  xiil  '>\ 
"ensign;"  (Isa.  v.  26;  ^}^,\:' 
xviii.  8 ;  xxx.  17;)  "standard;   ])» 
xlix,  22  ;  Ixii.  10;  Jer.  iv.  6,  21; !».  f 
27 i)  and  "pole,"  (Num.  xx»«  »,  »,^ 
designates  a  long  pole,  with  a  ""^    . 
the  top,  fixed  in  the  earth,  or  creci^ 
on  a  lofty  mountain  as  a  «8"**  . 
rendezvous.    This  term  is  siso  «« 
dered  "  sail,"  properly  the  M ^,1 
ship.    (Bsek.  xxvii.  7.>-4.  Ma»ia^^ 
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rendered  ''a  sign  of  fire,"  perhaps  a 
fire  signal  on  a  mountain,  or  an  iron 
grate  filled  with  fire  and  elevated  on 
a  pole.  (Jer.  vi.  1.)  There  appear 
to  be  several  allnsions  in  the  Scrip- 
tures to  the  standards  of  ancient 
nations ;  a  proper  knowledge  of  their 
STmbology  wonld  contribute  to  our 
understanding  of  several  passages. 
In  Daniel  uie  symbols  on  several 
standards  are  probably  referred  to, 
instead  of  the  names  of  the  nations; 
as  the  *'ram  with  two  horns,"  desig- 
nated the  Medo-Persian  kingdom; 
the  he-eoat  with  one  horn,  that  of 
Alexander ;  the  goat  with  four  horns, 
the  kingdoms  of  Alexander's  succes- 
sors ;  and  the  soat  with  the  little  horn, 
the  kingdom  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
(Dan.  viii.  3—25;  compare  Dan.  vii. 
8 — 27.)  So  also  the  Roman  standard, 
which  was  an  eagle,  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to.  (Deut.  xxviiL  49;  Matt, 
xxlv.  28 ;  Luke  xvii.  37.)  We  give  a 
figure  of  an  Assyrian,  an  Egyptian, 
and  a  Roman  standard,  from  the 
ancient  monuments.  On  the  latter 
are  the  letters  S.  F.  Q.  R.,  signifying 
the  "  Senate  and  the  People  of  Rome. 
STAR.  Under  the  name  of  stars, 
the  Hebrews  compr^ended  all  con- 
stellations, phwets,  and  heavenly 
bodies,  with  the  exception  of  the  sun 
and  moon.  (Fb.  viii.  3 ;  xix.  1.)  As- 
tronomers tell  us  that  the  nearest  of 
the  fixed  stars  is  distant  from  us 
twenty  millions  of  millions  of  miles ; 
and  to  give  us  some  idea  of  that 
mighty  interval,  they  tell  us  that  a 
cannon  ball,  fiying  at  the  rate  of  five 
hundred  miles  an  hour,  would  not 
reach  that  star  in  less  than  four  mil- 
lions five  hundred  and  ninety  thou- 
sand years.  They  tell  us  further, 
what  the  reason  of  every  man  must 
dispose  him  to  admit,  that  every  fixed 
star  is  probably  a  sun,  irradiating  its 
own  system  of  worlds ;  and  that  Sieir 
instraments  enable  them  to  compute 
not  less  than  one  hundred  millions  of 
those  radiant  orbs;  and  even  that 
number  may  form  but  an  insignificant 
fraction  of  the  whole.  Jehovah  is 
represented  as  taking  a  survey  of  the 
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stars,  as  a  king  taking  a  review  of 
his  army,  and  knowing  the  name  of 
every  one  of  his  soldiers.  (Ps.  cxlvii. 
4.)  The  term  stars  was  frequently  em- 
ployed to  symbolise  persons  in  emi- 
nent stations.  Thus  ^*  the  star  out  of 
Jacob"  designates  king  David;  (Num. 
xxiv.  17;)  the  eleven  patriarchs  are 
called  "  stars ;"  (Qen.  xxxvii.  9 ;)  so 
also  ''stars"  denote  the  princes,  rulers, 
and  nobles  of  the  earth.  (Dan.  viii. 
10;  Rev.vi.  13;  viii.  10, 11}  ix.  1;  xii. 
4.)  Christ  is  called  the  "Morning 
Star,"  as  He  introduced  the  light  of 
the  gospel  day.    (Rev.  xxii.  16.) 

STAR  IN  THE  EAST.  The  star 
which  was  seen  by  the  Magi  in  their 
own  country,  as  an  indication  of  the 
birth  of  the  Messiah,  seems  to  have 
been  a  remarkable  star  which  appear- 
ed for  a  transient  period.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1603,  a  pheno- 
menon in  the  starry  heavens  led  the 
celebrated  astronomer  Kepler  to  make 
some  astrononucal  and  chronologictd 
investigations  in  respect  to  the  year  of 
Christ's  birth.  In  that  year,  on  the 
17th  of  December,  a  conjunction  of 
the  two  planets  Jupiter  and  Satarn 
occurred.  In  March,  1604,  Mars  ap- 
proached, and  in  the  autumn  a  new 
fixed  star,  which  stood  in  the  vicinity 
of  those  two  planets  in  the  eastern 
foot  of  Serpentarios,  and  which,  though 
at  first  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
and  shining  very  brighdy,  gradually 
faded,  till  in  October,  1605,  it  was 
hardly  to  be  seen,  and  finally,  in  March, 
1606,  it  entirely  disappeared.  Aware 
that  the  conjunction  of  the  planets 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  occurs  about  every 
twenty  years,  Kepler  was  led  to  in- 
quire, whether  such  a  conjunction 
might  not  have  occurred  shortly  be- 
fore the  Dionysian  era,  and  thus  afford 
a  basis  for  an  historical  calculation  in 
respect  to  the  birth  of  Jesus.  He 
attained  the  remarkable  result,  that 
this  conjunction  actually  occurred 
three  times  in  the  year  of  Rome  747. 
Ideler,  pursuing  the  theory  of  Kepler, 
has  given  the  following  results,  in  re- 
spect to  the  three  planetary  conjunc- 
tions : — ^The  first  occurred  on  the  29th 


&.  17,)  doM  not  refer  to  Ot^  tiMge 
among  the  Greeki,  when  Apenon  wu 
triod  on  tbe  ground  of  taj  meciu*lion, 
bj  throwing  stonea  or  balls  toeelher 
into  an  nn,  whence  ihej  were  drawn 
and  connted  ;  llina  abaolring  bj  tbe 
nomber  ot  white  oneg,  Bod  eoademning 
bj  the  black  ones.  The  reference  U 
undonbtedlj  to  Hebrew  »onrc«».  The 
"white  Jtone,"  with  the  myBtic  inicrip- 
tion,  which  no  one  bqt  the  recipieiil 
coald  read,  ii  cirea  to  the  victor  bim- 
■elf.  Ua  the  hoot  of  tbe  nitre  or  tar- 
ban  worn  b7  Lhe  Hebrew  high  prieit 
was  a  ^ate  of  gold,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion "iocrerffo  JeAopoA."  (Ei.  Jucriii. 
SB.)  The  name  Jehorah  wai  the  in- 
commnaioabie  and 


oolj  Co  him.  Victors  in  IheOhnttiaa 
■tmgjtle  are  called  "kings  and  priests 
nnlo  God."  (Rer.  i.  6;  *.  10  ;  xx.  6; 
1  Fet-  iL  6.)  Aa  ■  token  of  dignitj, 
instead  of  a  plate  of  gold  in  tbeir  mitre 
— externally — the/  haVe  a  white  stone, 
•  pellncid  or  resplendent  sen,  with  an 
inscription  eqniTalent  to  Sacred  to  Je- 
hoTBh,  (Ker.  i.  4),  ■  new  name,  doabt- 
lesssome  name  of  the  SaTioar,  perhaps 
Sacred  to  the  Logoi  or  Word,  i.e.,  the 
iacBrnate  Jehovah.  (John  i.  1 ;  xiz. 
IS.)  The  whole  probabl/  STmboliEes 
the  assurance  of  the  faithlal  bf  the 


liTing  God,  hariag  the 
Divine  aeeeptance  which  no  one  can 
read  bnt  he  who  possesses  it. — See 
CncKca,  and  Seal. 

STONINO.  The  c^Ui  pnniah- 
ment  geaersllj  inQicted  on  notoriou 
crimmali  among  the  Hobrewa  end 
among  the  Egyptians.  (Ex.  viii.  26  j 
XTii.  i  ;  Lev.  xx.  2—27;  Jtiiv.  14—23; 
Num.  xiv.  10;  Josb,  vil.  2fi.)  The 
culprit  was  led  out  of  the  city  to  the 
place  of  execution ;  and  the  witnesses 
against  bim  were  reqnired  to  com- 
menoe  Che  work  of  death.  He  was 
stoned  in  one  of  two  ways;  either 
stones  were  thrown  upon  him  till  he 
died  ;  or  be  wa«  thrown  headlong 
down  a  steep  plttoe,  uid  large  stones 
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-   BgTpliui  Onnartea. 

STOREHOUSES.  Accorfiog  to 
Geo.  xll.  48,  49,  Jo»fpb  "bnilc  dare- 
houses"  in  Egypt,  in  which  be  laid  up 
the  superabundance  of  com  against 
the  years  of  dearth.  From  tbe  momi- 
ments  we  learn  that  anch  aDCienl 
Egyptian  granaries  as  in  the  iUnStii- 
tion,  consisted  of  a  doable  range  of 
itnictures  re*e>nt>ling  orem,  bttnl  of 
brick,  wiUi  an  opening  at  the  top.  and  a 
sfantlar  in  Che  side.  A  fiigbi  of  stain 
gave  access  to  the  top  of  these  recep- 
tacles, into  which  the  er«n,  nMainred 
and  noted,  was  ponred  till  they  'era 
ftlU.  The  mode  of  emptying  them  was 
to  open  the  shutter  in  the  side. 

STORK.  The  Hebrew  name  of  iliJ 
bird  of  passage,  hliiaidaA^"tbt  liij^ 
or  afficHanate,"  was  aapposed  to  in- 
dicate tbe  affection  and  tenderness  it 
manifested  towarda  its  parents  and  lis 
young.  The  stork — Oconto  •B*—"' 
white  stork,  stands,  nearly  fou  feet 
high,  has  black  wings,  red  beak  and 
legs  ;  it  feeds  on  Insects,  froBI,  *^ 
serpents,  which  was  probablT  IM 
reason  of  its  being  classed  by  no^ 
among  the  unclean  birds ;  bnt  frem 
the  same  cause  it  waa  regarded  a)  s 
sacred  bird  in  all  marshy  conntnci. 
The  black  and  the  white  species  aie 
niunerons  in  Palestine.  (Jer.  viii-  li 
Ler.  xL  19 ;  DeuC  xir.  18  ;  Zeeh.  r. 
9  ;  Ps.  cir.  17;  Job  xxsix.  18,  niaigin-J 

STHANGER.— See  FoRiiaf««- 

STRAW.— See  Tbusbuco. 

STREAM.— See  Riveb. 

STREET.— See  Cities. 

STRIFES.— Bee  ScoonoB. 


SUA 


SUN 


SUAB. =iweeper.  A  descendant  of 
Asher.     (L  Chron.  m  36.) 

SUBURBS.— See  Citibs. 

SUCCOTH  =  6oot^.  1.  A  town  in 
the  tribe  of  Gad,  on  the  west  of  the 
Jordan:  which  originated  from  Jacob 
encamping  here  on  his  return  from 
Mesopotamia.  (Gen.  xzxiii.  17;  Josh, 
xiii.  37 ;  Judg.  viiL  6 ;  1  Kings  vii.  46.) 
Dr.  Bobinson  mentions  a  ruin  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Jordan,  called  Sakut, 
nine  miles  south  of  Bethshean.  The 
Palestine  Exploration  Party  accept  this 
as  the  representative  of  Succoth.  A 
good  deal  of  claj  is  found  between  this 
place  and  Zazthan — ^a  little  further 
southward,  where  were  the  foundries  for 
casting  the  brass-work  of  the  Temple. 
(3  Chron.  iy.  17.)  The  name  seems 
to  be  applied  to  the  rich  and  well 
watered  district,  aa  well  as  to  a  small 
Tel,  on  which  are  some  inconsider- 
able ruins ;  there  is  no  very  marked 
feature  such  as  would  answer  to  the 
expression  '*  Valley  of  Succoth."  This 
district  of  the  Jordan  valley  is  undoubt- 
edly the  "  Valley  o!  Succoth."  (Ps.  Ix. 
6 ;  cviii.  7.)  2.  A  station  of  the  Hebrews, 
on  the  Egyptian  side  of  the  Red  Sea. 
(Ex.  xii.  37;  xiii.  20;  Num.  xxxiii.  5.) 

SUCCOTH-BENOTH  =  6ooMs  of 
daughters.  Booths  or  tents  in  which 
the  idolatrous  females  prostituted  them- 
selves, in  the  Babylonian  manner,  to 
Mylitta,  the  Assyrian  Venus.  Rawlin- 
Bon  thinks  that  Succoth-benoth  repre- 
sents the  Chfddean  goddess  Zirbanit, 
the  wife  of  Merodach,  who  was  espe- 
cially worshipped  at  Babylon.  If  so, 
undoubtedly  her  worship  was  celebrated 
with  obscene  rites.    (2  Kings  xvii.  80.) 

SUCHATHITES  =  branches.      A 
family  of  the  Kenites.  (1  Chron.  ii.  55.) 

SUKKIIMS  =s  dwelling  in  booths. 
An  African  people  mentioned  along 
with  the  Libyans  and  Ethiopians.  The 
Septnagintandtbe  Vulgate  understand 
the'^Troglodytes,"  who  dwelt  along  the 
coast  of  Ethiopia.  ^2  Chron.  xii.  3.) 
Fnrst  thinks  the  Snkkim  were  dwellers 
in  Sok,  a  mountain  region  near  the 
Red  Sea,  where  Pliny  fixes  the  tro- 
glodyte city  of  Snche ;  and  he  thinks 
the  modern  Nubian  name  Suakim  may 
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be  connected  with  the  same  district. 
The  name,  however,  may  designate  a 
shepherd  or  wandering  race,  because 
of  their  dwelling  in  tents. 

SUMMER.  In  the  Scriptures  the 
spring  and  the  seasons  of  harvest  and 
heat,  extending  from  the  beffinning  of 
March  to  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, thus  including  part  of  autumn, 
were  called  Summer;  (Judg.  iii.  20; 
Ps.  xxxii.  4 ;  Prov.  xxvi.  1 ;)  while 
part  of  autumn,  and  the  seasons  of 
seed-time  and  cold,  extending  from 
the  beginning  of  September  to  the 
beginning  of  March,  were  called  Win- 
ter. (Gen.  viu.22;P8.1xxiv.l7;  Jer. 
viii.  20;  Zech.  xiv.  8.)  During  Dr. 
Robinson's  sojourn,  from  April  14th 
to  May  6th,  the  thermometer  ranged 
at  sunrise  from  44  deg,  to  64  deg.  F., 
and  at  2  p.m.  from  60  deg.  to  79  deg. 
F.;  from  the  10th  to  the  13th  of  June, 
at  Jerusalem,  at  sunrise  a  range  from 
56  deg.  to  74  deg. ;  and  at  2  p.  m. 
once  86  deg.,  with  a  strong  N.  W. 
wind.  Yet  the  air  was  fine  and  the 
heat  not  burdensome ;  the  nights  were 
uniformly  cool,  often  with  a  heavy- 
dew.  Yet  the  total  absence  of  rain 
soon  destroys  the  verdure  of  the  fields; 
and  the  only  sreen  thing  which  re- 
mains is  the  foliage  of  the  scattered 
fruit-trees,  and  occasional  vineyards 
and  fields  of  millet. — See  Sbasoms. 

SUN.  This  luminary  is  the  centra 
of  our  solar  system,  and  the  largest 
body  that  exists  within  its  limits. 
This  vast  globe  is  about  885,000  miles 
in  diameter ;.  and  though  distant  from 
the  earth  93,000,000  of  miles,  its  light 
reaches  the  earth  in  eight  minutes. 
The  only  motion  which  the  sun  is 
found  to  possess  is  that  of  rotation  on 
its  axis,  which  is  performed  in  25  days 
and  10  hours.  Tnough  the  sun  is  the 
grand  source  of  light  and  heat  to  all 
the  planetary  bodies  of  this  system, 
yet.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  a 
solid  and  opaque  body,  surrounded 
with  luminous  clouds  which  float  in 
the  solar  atmosphere.  (Qen.  i.  16; 
XV.  17 ;  Judg.  v.  81 ;  Eccl.  i.  8,  9 ;  Ps, 
Ixxii.  17.)  The  account  of  the  sun 
and  moon  standing  still,  as  recorded  in 


SUN 


BUB 


Josh.  X.  12 — 14,  is  not,  as  some  hskre 
supposed,  a  statement  contrair  to  the 
philosophy  of  nature.  Though  we  are 
acquainted  with  the  rotation  of  oar 
globe,  its  periodical  revolution,  and  the 
relatlYe  immobilitjr  of  the  sun,  do  we 
not  stiU  say  "  the  sun  rises"  and  ^  the 
sun  sets"?  The  habitual  langna|fe 
of  astronomers  is  now,  and  erer  will 
be,  after  all,  but  the  language  of  ap- 
pearances, and  in  close  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Scriptures.  And  we 
could  not  wish  that  the  sacred  Writers 
had  spoken  to  us  in  a  more  scientific 
language  than  that  of  Newton  or  La 
Place.  Moreorer,  if  the  rotatory  mo- 
tion of  our  globe  was  arrested  for  a 
short  interral,  such  a  phenomenon 
could  hare,  mechanically,  no  very 
sensible  effect  upon  the  earth's  surface. 
The  rotation  of  the  earth,  at  the  equ- 
ator, is  1426  feet,  and  at  Jerusalem, 
1212  feet  per  second.  And,  as  the 
force  of  retardation  necessary  to  orer- 
come  a  giring  impulsion,  is  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  time  it  occupies,  so 
if  God  had  employed  eighteen  minutes 
to  arrest,  by  brief  and  successive  retar- 
dations, the  rotation  of  oor  globe,  the 
miracle  would  be  accomplished,  and 
the  warring  armies  at  Beth-horon 
would  no  more  feel  what  was  going  on 
than  do,  at  present,  thousands  of  rail- 
road travellers,  when  stopping  at  the 
the  assigned  stations.  Nor  would  this 
miracle  interfere  with  the  conditions 
of  our  orbit,  inasmuch  as  it  would  not 
involve  the  slighest  disturbance  of  the 
earth's  progressive  motion;  but  merely 
of  its  rotation :  for  according  to  the 
laws  of  celestial  mechanism,  the  rota- 
tion of  the  planet  on  its  axis  is  entirely 
independent  of  the  movement  which  is 
imposed  upon  its  centre  of  gravity,  and 
which  impels  it  in  its  elliptical  course. 
Let  OS  suppose,  then,  a  double  con- 
cussion communicated  to  the  earth, 
above  and  below  its  centre,  in  two 
opposite  and  parallel  directions ;  and 
it  will  be  explained  bow  the  rotation 
on  its  axis  may  have  been  suspended, 
without  its  progressive  motion  being 
at  all  affected.  However,  it  is  not 
even  necessary  for  us  to  account  for 
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this  miraele,  by  assuming  so  absolute 
an  act  of  Almighty  powwr,  as  the  ns- 
pension  of  the  rotatory  motion  of  the 
earth.    To  effect  it  God  may  have 
employed  only  one  of  tiiose  nmaerous 
causes  which    divert   light  from  its 
course,  and  prodnoe  the  countless  ilfai- 
sions  of  optieal  science ;  some  of  those 
refractions,  for  instance,  wUch  daOy 
give  new  aspects,  in  varioos  ways,  to 
all  the  stars  of  the  cetestial  hemis- 
phere.   It  is  well  known,  thai  in  the 
polar  regions,  the  power  of  horirantal 
refraction  causes  the  sun  to  appear 
to  the  inhabitants  of  those  bleak  eona- 
tries  ten  days  before  it  is  really  above 
their  horiaon.    Such  raighit  have  beea 
the  cause  of  the  miracle,  when  to  the 
eyes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine* 
'*  the  sun  stood  still  in  Gideon,  and 
the  moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajaloa.* 
The  Saviour,  as  the  source  of  li^t  and 
heat,  t.e.,  of  every  blessing  to  Uis  peo- 
ple, is  called  '<a  Sun."  (Pa.  Ixxxiv. 
12;  Hal.  iv.  2;  John  L  4  ;  vBL  12.) 
Among  several  ancient  natioas  the 
sun  was  an  object  of  idolatry.    The 
''sun>images  wen  probably   images 
of  Baal.    (3  Chron.  xiv.  8.  margm.}— 
See  Amov,  and  Bah- 

SUPH.--See  Fl&o,  and  Ssa,  Ban. 

SUPHAH.-~See  Vahbb. 

SUPPER.— See  Lorjo  s  Scvpsb. 

SIJR=remomdL  A  gate  of  the 
temple;  (2  Kings  xi.  6;>  also  called 
the  '^foundation  gate."  (3  Chroo. 
xxiii.  5^ 

SUBBTT.    In  Heb.  viL  22,  Jeans 
is  called  the  **  Surety  of  a  better  co- 
venant."   The  hope  inspiied  by  the 
new  dispensation  is  call  the    **  better 
hope,"  masranch  as  it  is  superior  %s 
that  which  the  old  dispesMitioa  ia- 
spired.    Hence,  if  it  is  asked,  Wbstftis 
the  ground  or  security  that  this  better 
hope  will  be  realised  f    Hie  Jippsdt 
answers  by  the  assniaoce^  tbet  Jcsss 
is  the  ^  Surety"  for  the  new  diispeiiaa- 
tion,  pledging  Himself  for  tlie  f bI^ 
ment  of  the  stipnlatioas,  on  TMseb  aides 
— ^for  God  the  ri^teona  Judge,  azi^ 
for  man  the  sepphcant  for  metey.    Is 
commercial  dealings  snretishlp  was  not 
uncommon.    And,  as  the   snrerr  of 


sus 


SYC 


course  became  liable  for  his  client's 
debts  in  case  of  his  failare,  the  danger 
of  a  man  becoming  surety  for  another 
is  strongly  reprehended*  (Gen.  xUt. 
32 ;  Job  x?ii.  3 ;  Prov.  vi.  1 ;  xi.  16 ; 
xvii.  16  ;  xx.  18  ;  xs^ii.  26 ;  xxvii.  13.) 

SUSANCHITEa  The  inhabitants 
of  Shushan,  the  Sosians,  who  had  been 
settled  in  Samaria  by  the  king  of 
Assyria.    (Neh.  i.  1 ;  Ezra  iv.  9.) 

SUSANNA=a  Kty.  One  of  the 
women  who  ministered  to  our  Lord. 
(Luke  Tiii.  2,  8.) 

SUSI. = horseman.  A  descendant  of 
Manasseh.  (Num.  xiii.  11.) 

SWALLOW.  The  Hebrew  word 
disror,  rendered  "swaHow,"  (Ps.lxxxiy. 
3  ;  Prov.  xxvi.  2,)  probably  designates 
the  Egyptian  dururi,  the  swift  or  black 
martin.  The  word  agur  may — desig- 
nate a  smaller  kind  of  *'  swallow."  The 
term  sis  or  sus,  rendered  "crane,"  some 
suppose  to  designate  a  species  of  swal- 
low. (Isa.  xxxTiii.  14;  Jer.  viii.  7.) 
AU  the  species  found  in  Britain  are 
common  in  Palestine. — See  Crane. 

SWAN.  The  Hebrew  word  tinshe- 
metk,  rendered  "  swan,**  is  rendered  ia 
the  Sei»tuaffint/>or/>Ayrton,  i.e.,  the  pur- 
ple gaUinula  or  water  hen,  which  is 
common  in  Egypt  and  Palestine ;  but 
others  think  the  pelican  is  intended. 
(Ley.  xi.  18;  Dent.  xiy.  16.)  The 
swan  is  common  on  the  riyers  and 
lakes  of  Palestine. 

SWEARING.— See  Oath. 

SWEAT,  BLOODY.— See  Aaomr. 

SWINE.  Perhaps  the  Mosaic  pro- 
hibition of  the  flesh  of  this  well-known 
animal  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  health  of  the  people  in  Palestine. 
(Ley.  xi.  7 ;  Dent.  xiy.  8.)  Wild  hogs 
abounded  on  the  hills  of  Syria»  as  Uiey 
do  in  the  present  day.  And  in  time's 
of  idolatry,  if  the  Hebrews  did  not 
rear  swine,  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
sacrificing  them  to  their  idols,  and  of 
eating  the  flesh.  (Isa.  Ixy.  4  ;  Ixyi.  3, 
17.)  In  the  time  of  the  Roman  domin- 
ion, herds  of  swine  were  reared  by 
the  Jews,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
gain,  and  also  for  food.  And  it  was 
probably  in  order  to  punish  this  yiola- 
tion  of  the  Diyine  law,  that  our  Say- 
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iour  permitted  the  demons  to  enter 
the  swine,  which  caused  them  to  rush 
headlong  into  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret. 
The  Palestine  Exploration  Party,  in 
1866,  yisited  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Lake.  The  Party  obsenre  that  between 
Khersa — the  ancient  Gerasa — and 
Wady  Fik,  opposite  Tiberias,  appears 
to  haye  been  the  scene  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  herd  of  swine ;  indeed  no 
other  point  on  that  side  of  the  Lake  is 
so  suitable.  Prom  the  eastern  plateau 
the  ground  slopes  steeply,  in  a  few  places 
almost  precipitously,  down  to  the  leyel 
of  the  Lake,  leaying  a  margin  of  fertile 
land  from  half  a  mUe.  to  a  mile  broad 
between  the  base  of  the  hills  and  the 
water;  but  at  this  particular  point, 
and  only  at  this,  a  spur  runs  out  to  the 
shore ;  there  is  no  "  elifl,"  but  a  slope 
safficiently  steep  to  fulfil  the  require- 
ments of  the  Bible  narration.  (Matt 
yii.  6  ;  yiii.  32  ;  Luke  xy.  15 ;  2  Pet.  iL 
22.) — See  Gbbasenes. 

bWORD.  The  swords  in  use  among 
the  Hebrews  appear  to  haye  been 
short ;  (Judges  iii.  16 ;  and  sometimes 
two-edged.  (Ps.  cxlix.  6.)  The  As- 
syrian swords,  as  seen  on  the  monu- 
ments, were  often  richly  decorated. 
The  hilt  was  generally  oramented  with 
seyeral  lions'  heads,  arranged  to  form 
both  handle  and  cross  bar.  The  scab- 
bard or  sheath  was  elaborately  embos- 
sed or  engrayed.  The  term  '*  sword" 
is  used  as  the  symbol  of  war  and 
slaughter ;  (Ley.  xxyi.  25  ;  Isa.  xxxiy. 
5 ;  fey.  xix.  17, 18 ;)  of  Diyine  judg- 
ments ;  (Dent,  xxxii.  41 ;  Ps.  xyit. 
13 ;  Jer.  xii.  12 ;  Rey.  i.  16 ;)  and  of 
power  and  authority.  (Rom.  xiii.  4.) 
The  word  of  God  is  called  "the  sword,'' 
i.e.,  the  weapon  or  instrument  of  the 
Spirit.    (Epo.  yi.  17.) 

SYCAklNE  TREE.  It  is  now 
generally  understood  that  the  term 
'*  sycamine"  designates  the  morus  nigra 
or  olaek  mulberry  tree.  Both  black  and 
white  mulberry  trees  are  common  in 
Palestine.  This  tree  is  lofty  and  affords 
shade ;  and  is  much  cultiyated  in  the 
present  day  on  account  of  its  affording 
food  for  the  silk-worm.  (Luke 
xyii.  6.) 
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STCAMORE  TREE.  The  lleb- 
rew  word  shikmim  signifies  "s/csmors 
trees;"  (1  Kings  z.  27;  1  Chron. 
xxrii.  28 ;  Isa.  ix.  10;  Ps.  IxxriiL  47;) 
a  different  tree  from  what  is  called 
sjcamore  in  this  country.  Its  Greek 
name  is  from  jfyco=a  fig,  and  morose 
mulberrj,  i.e.,  the  Jig  mulberrv.  (Lake 
xix.  4.)  It  belongs  to  the  family  of 
fig  trees,  hence  its  frait  is  called  "  wild 
figs."  (Am.  vii.  14.)  This  tree  is 
very  common  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and 
Palestine,  growing  large  and  to  a  great 
height;  and  resembles  the  mulberry 
tree  in  its  leaves  and  general  appear- 
ance. The  tree  is  always  green  ;  and 
bears  fmit  several  times  in  the  year, 
which  in  appearance  is  similar  to  the 
fi&  growing  directly  from  the  stem 
and  larger  boughs  in  clusters.  It  is 
used  mainly  by  the  poorer  classes. 
The  wood,  though  spongy  and  porous, 
is  much  used  in  building,  and  is  very 
durable. 

SYCHAR.— See  Shechbm. 

SYCUEM.— See  Shschem. 

SYENE  ==  opening,  key,  i.  e.,  of 
Egypt.  A  city  in  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Egypt,  towards  Ethiopia, 
between  Thebes  and  the  cataracts  of 
the  Nile,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still 
to  be  seen  near  the  modern  town  of 
Assouan.  ''From  Midgol  to  Syene, 
even  unto  the  border  of  Ethiopia,"  de- 
signates the  whole  length  of  the  land 
of  Egypt  from  north  to  south.  (Ezek. 
xxix.  10 ;  xxz.  6,  margin.)  The  site 
of  this  ancient  frontier  city  occupies 
a  high  bluff  formed  by  a  ridge  of  gra- 
nite rock,  which  here  comes  to  the 
Kile.  There  are  no  splendid  remains 
of  architecture  to  be  seen.  The  princi- 
pal Syenite  auarries,  whence  the  most, 
if  not  alL  tne  obelisks  now  seen  in 
Egypt  and  Europe  were  obtained,  are 
situated  near  Syene.  Several  places 
are  seen  whence  obelisks  were  taken, 
and  the  processes  of  quarrying,  in  all 
their  stages,  are  exhibited  as  they 
were  left  thousands  of  years  since  by 
the  workmen. 

SYNAGOGUE.    This  Greek  word 
properly  denotes  an  assembly,  a  con- 
gregation! but,  like  the  word  church, 
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at  length  was  used  to  designate  the 
huiUing   in   which    such    assemblies 
were  convened.    As  the  tabemade, 
and  afterwards  the  temple,  was  the 
only  recognised  place  of  relisious  as- 
sembly, (Deut.  xiL  5,  11, 14,)  though 
sacrifices  were  occasionally  offered  at 
other  places,  (Judg.  vi.  24;  xL  11; 
xiii.  19;  1  Sam.  vii.  5,  6,)  it  would 
appear  that  synagogues  were  not  in 
use  till  after  the  Exile.    In  Pa.  Ixxir. 
8>  we  read  that  the  invading  Chal- 
dean armies  had  *'  burned  up  all  the 
synagogues  of  God  in  the  land,"  bat 
this  can  only  refer  to  the  temple,  with 
all  its  courts,  etc    Three  times  in  the 
year,  on  the  great  festivals,  all  the 
males  had  to  appear  before  the  Lord 
at  the  tabernacle  or  temple.     (Ex. 
xxiii.  14—17.)    But  we  have  no  ac- 
count of   the   Hebrews  having   any 
places  of  public  social  worship  on  the 
Sabbath  aay  till  after  the  captivity. 
That  public  and  sociid  worship  in  the 
synagogues  was  instituted   by  Ezra 
and  N^emiah,  would  seem  to  be  in* 
dicated  in  Acts  xv.  21,  *<For  Moses 
of  old  time  hath  in  every  dty  them 
that  preach  him,  being  read  in  the 
synagogues  eveir  Sabbath  day."    The 
estaMiuunent  of  synago^es'by  these 
enlightened  and  patriotic  reformen^ 
in  the  reading  of  Moses  and  the  pro* 

Shets,  every  Sabbath  day,  was  evi- 
ently  the  substitute  for  the  pergonal 
instruction  of  the  inspired  prophets. 
In  the  later  periods  of  Jewish  his* 
tory  synagogues  were  extensively 
multiplied.  The^r  were  not  only 
found  in  all  the  chief  cities  and  lesser 
towns  in  Syria,  but  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Boman  empire.  (Blaik 
1.  21 ;  Acts  vi.  9 ;  ix.  2—20;  Lake  vii. 
5.)  The  establishment  of  these  syn- 
agogues providentially  prepared  the 
way  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospeL 
As  any  one  who  happened  to  be  pre- 
sent was  at  liberty  to  read  and  ex 
pound  the  sacred  books,  (Acts  xiii 
14»  15;  XV.  21,)  this  privilege  af- 
forded our  Lord  and  als  disciples 
many  opportunities  for  preaching  the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom  in  the  various 
synagogues.    (Isa.  Ixi.  4 :  Luke  iv.  16^ 
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28;  Matt.  xiii.  54;  Mark  yi.  2;  John 
zriii.  20 ;  Acts  xiii.  5t-44  ;  xiy.  1 ; 
xYii.  2,  17;  xriii  4,  26;  xix.  8.1 
The  '*  ruler  of  the  sjiiaffogae"  granted 
permission  to  expoand.  (Luke  viii. 
49;  xHi.  14;  Mark  r.  35;  Act  xyiii. 
8.)  The  "minister"  of  the  synagogne 
was  the  attendant  who  handed  the 
books  to  the  reader,  and  opened  and 
closed  the  synagogue.  (Luke  iv.  20.) 
The  "elders"  of  the  synagogue  pre- 
served order  in  the  assembly,  (Luke 
Tii.  8;  Mark  t.  22;  Acts  xiii.  15,) 
and  appear  ako  to  hare  constituted 
the  lowest  tribunal,  which  took  cog- 
nuance  mainly  of  religions  matten, 
and  sometimes  inflicted  the  punish- 
ment. fMatt.  X.  17 ;  xxiil.  84 ;  Mark 
xiii.  9 ;  Luke  xii.  11 ;  xxt.  12 ;  John 
XTr.2  :  Acts  xxii.  19 ;  xxTi.  11.)  The 
Palestine  Exploration  Party'  found 
that  the  ruins  of  the  synagogues,  in 
several  places  in  Palestine,  show  that 
they  were  magnificent  buildings,  and 
exhibited  a  large  amount  of  architect- 
ural display. 

STSTYCRE=with  fortune,  or  one 
who  speaks,  A  female  Christian  at 
Philippi.    (Phil,  iv.2.) 

8TRACU6E.  A  celebrated  city  on 
the  south-east  coast  of  the  island  of 
Sicily,  once  noted  for  its  splendour 
and  wealth.  It  is  now  caUed  Siragoso, 
While  under  the  power  of  its  own 
kings  it  carried  on  an  extensive  trade. 
About  210  B.O.  Syracuse  was  taken 
and  sacked  by  the  Bomans;  when 
Archimedes,  a  native  of  the  city,  who 
had  sorely  galled  the  Romans  during 
the  siege  with  his  astonishing  military 
engines,  was  slain  by  a  common  sold- 
ier while  intent  upon  his  mathematical 
studies.    (Acts  xxriii.  12.) 

SYRIA.  This  name  is  probably 
derived  from  Tzor,  i.e.,  Tyre,  hence 
Syria  seems  to  be  the  region  of  Tzor 
or  Tyre.  The  name  Syria,  is,  how- 
ever, unknown  throughout  the  region 
at  this  day.  The  i&abs  call  this  re- 
pon  Bar  esh'Sham,  or  simply  esh- 
Sham,  i.e.,  Uie  country  to  the  tefty  or 
towards  the  north,  in  contradistinction 
to  southern  Arabia,  or  Yemen,  i.e.,  the 
country  to  the  right.  Ancient  Syria 
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only  comprehended  the  region  which 
is  shut  in  on  the  north  and  south  by 
the  mountain  ranges  of  Amanus  and 
Lebanon,  and  on  the  east  and  west 
by  the  Euphrates  and  Uie  Mediterra- 
nean. The  Hebrews  distinguished 
this  country  by  the  general  name  of 
Aram,  the  eastern  part  of  which  they 
accounted  Mesopotamia.  Syria  Pro- 
per, or  Aram  on  the  west  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, was  early  divided  into  the  se- 
veral small  kingdoms — Zobah,  Damas- 
cus, Hamath,  Maachah,  Rehob,  Gesh- 
ur,  and  Arvad.  These  kingdoms  were 
rendered  tributary  by  David,  (2  Sam. 
X.  18,  19,)  but  before  the  death  of 
Solomon  some  of  them  threw  off  the 
Hebrew  yoke.  (1  Kings  xi.  28—25.^ 
After  being  subjected  to  the  Assyrians, 
the  Chaldeans,  the  Persians,  and  the 
Macedonians,  the  Syro-Macedonian 
empire  was  formed,  of  which  Antioch 
was  the  metropolis.  About  b.c.  68, 
Syria  was  made  a  Roman  province, 
and  governed  by  a  pro-consiU.  Syria 
now  comprehended  all  the  countries 
which  extended  northward  from  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  Arabian 
Peninsula,  and  which  are  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Euphrates  and  the 
desert  of  Arabia,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Mediterranean.  (Luke  ii.  2 ;  Matt, 
iv.  24 ;  Acts  xi.  19 ;  Qal.  i.  21.)  Syria 
finally  became  absorbed  in  the  Otto- 
man empire.  In  1882,  Muhammed 
Aly,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  wrested  Syria 
from  the  Porte  to  the  Egyptian  sway. 
However,  in  1840,  the  United  Powers 
compelled  the  Egyptians  to  evacuate 
Syria,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Sultan 
was  once  more  established  over  the 
country.  The  present  nopulation  of 
Syria,  composed  of  Mufaammedans, 
Yezidees,  Druses,  Romanists,  Jews,  and 
Greek  Christians,  has  been  estimated 
at  1,880, 000.  Most  of  the  commercial 
establishments  are  either  in  the  hands 
of  the  Christian  or  Jewish  population; 
buk  commerce,  under  the  .execrable 
Mussulman  rule,  in  this  land  of  almost 
unparalleled  natural  resources,  is  in  a 
low  state.  Exportation  is  the  great 
desideratum  for  the  extension  of  the 
Sjrrian  trade.    In  the  present  state  of 
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Undfl  vovld  be  letcond  to  caltiTitiaa. 
end  the  eommerce  of  87TUI  wovM 
fpeedflj  adraaee  to  a  lii|^  degree  of 
proepentT.  The  Anbic  if  the  Ter- 
naeiilmr  laognace  of  Sfria. 

8TR0-PHiaaCIAir.  WheoFke- 
nicia  was  indadcd  ia  the  Bomaa  |vo- 
▼ince  of  Sjria,  the  fnhahitanti  teem  to 
bare  been  called  Sjr»-Fbeiriciaai,  Le^ 
FhenicUns  of  87x1%  ia  distmctiofi 
from  the  Pbenksaiii  of  Libfa  or  the 
Carthaginiaiif.  The  Sjio-Phe&icsaii 
woman  is  also  called  "a  CaoaaaHidi 
woman,"  becanse  the  coasts  of  Tjxe 
and  Sidon**  were  peopled  by  Caaaaa- 
ites.  (BCaik  Tii.  24-^1 ;  Matt.  xr. 
21,  t2.) 


TAASACB^^MOMfy  toil.  A  lOyal 
Cannaanittsh  citj,  in  the  territory  of 
Issacbar,  bat  assigned  to  Manasseh ; 
(Josh.  xii.  21 ;  zviL  11;  Jndg.  1 27;  r. 
19 ;  1  Kings  ir.  12 ;)  also  written  **Ta- 
nach.**  (JoshzzL25.)  This  city  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  also  called  **  Aner.** 
n  Cbron.  yL  70.)  It  is  now  called 
Taamtkf  and  is  described  as  a  small 
Tillage,  with  mins  abovt  four  miles 
sontfa-east  of  Megiddo,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  |dain  of  Esdraelon. 

TAANATH-8HILOH  =  emootA 
to  SkUoh,  A  place  in  the  confines  of 
Ephraim;  which  some  identify  widi 
T^ana,  north-east  of  MejdeL  (Josh. 
XTi.  6.) 

TABBAOT&=riii^f.  One  of  the 
Kethinim.    (Ezra  ii.  43.) 

TABBATH=cefe6ra/edl  A  place 
not  far  from  Abel-meholah ;  probably 
the  Tel  with  mins,  called  Tnb-nkat 
FakiL    ( Jndg.  vu.  22.) 

TABEAL=:Godisgoo(L  A  person 
whose  son  the  Syrians  and  Ephraimites 
were  about  to  make  king,  instead  of 
Ahaz,  in  Jemsalem.    (Isa.  rii.  6.) 

TABEETj=Godhffoo<L  A  Persian 
goremor  in  Samaria.    (Ezra  iv.  7.) 
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TABKBKACLB.   AsJchowrib 
the  Kiac  of  dw  Bekten,  He  en 
anjal  taat,  aa  a  aoicaUe  palaet 
be  owlei  near  dw  eesrtn  of  the 
eaasfsaeBtk  and  to  be  fitted  np 
the   SiliiiiliiBi    of   rayaltr.     It  was 
im  an  ^in^  aaeowi^  to  the 
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the  Maut.    (Kk.  jext.  9, 
40;    Heb.  ym.  S.)    T 
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wide,  aad  the  same  m 
framework  of  the  edifice 
of  perpendieBUr  gilded 
sliittim  wood,  fixed  in  sockets  of  aS- 
Ter.  They  were  aeeaDred  at  the  top 
by  transvose  bars  of  the  aame  wood, 
passed  throagh  rings  of  gold.  (Ex. 
xxT.  9 :  xxrL  1,  € ;  xxxrL  8 ;  xxxix. 
32;xL9;Nnm.L50,63;x.ll.)  The 
framewofk  had  a  eeilUig  of  fineeottaii, 
magnifieently  embioidered  with  it* 
gores  of  cherubim,  in  shades  of  Mae, 
purple,  and  scarlet.  The  exterior 
covering  was  of  goat's  hair,  nam* 
skins  dyed  red,  and  badger  or  seal 
^ns,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  in- 
clement weather.  (Ex.  xxxri.  &— 36.) 
The  entraaoe  to  the  tahemaria,  to- 
wards the  east,  was  dosed  by  a  car- 
tain,  embroidered  in  shades  of  blue, 
purple,  and  scarlef,  and  suspended  on 
nrericldy-alded  columns.  (£x.xxxTii. 
37,  88.)  The  interior  of  the  taber- 
nacle was  dirided  into  two  apart- 
ments, separated  from  each  other  by 
four  g^ded  columns,  from  which  was 
suspended  a  curtain  called  the  ''Tail,'' 
richly  embroidered  in  shades  of  blue, 
purple,  and  scariet.  (Ex.  xxri.  31 — 
36 :  xxxri,  3&,  36 ;  Matt.  xxru.  51 ; 
Heb.  ix.  3.)  The  first  apartment  was 
called  ''the  h<dy  place,"  **the  sanc- 
tuary," or  "the  first  ubefnade;"  while 
the  inner  apartment,  comprising  one- 
third  of  the  whole,  ten  cubits=rl74 
feet  square,  was  called  "the  Holy  of 
Holies,"  "  the  Most  Holy  place,"  "  the 
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Holiest  of  aU,**  or  "  flie  second  taber- 
nacle." (Ex.  zxTL  68 ;  Lev.  xyi.  2 ; 
Heb.  ix.  2—8.)  In  tbe  first  ajMyrtment 
were  the  altar  of  inceBse,  tbe  rojal 
table,  with  tbe  sbew  bread  and  the 
goMon  candleeiack.  The  other  apart- 
ment was  the  appropriate  residence  of 
Jeborah,  the  Supreme  King;  hence 
it  contained  the  royal  throne;  sup- 
ported by  g(Men  ciiembim ;  and  the 
ark  of  the  corenant,  which  was  the 
footstool  of  the  throne.  And  the 
rojal  palace  stood  in  an  open  conrt- 
jard,  of  an  oblong  form,  100  cnbits= 
175  feet  in  length,  and  50  cnbits=:87i 
feet  in  breadth,  situated  due  east  and 
west.  It  was  surrounded  by  columns, 
from  which  cotton  curtains  were  sus- 
pended ;  the  entrance  was  at  the  east 
end.  In  the  fore-court  stood  the  altar 
of  burnt  offering,  and  ^he  braaen 
larer ;  and  here  also  the  sacred  music 
was  performed.  Neither  of  the  apart- 
ments had  anj  window;  hence  the 
need  of  the  golden'  candlestick  in  the 
one  for  the  serrice  performed  therein; 
the  darkness  of  the  other  was  occasion- 
ally  illuminated  by  the  glory  of  the 
Diyine  King. 

The  tabernacle,  howerer,  was  not  a 
place  of  public,  social,  derotional  wor- 
ship for  the  nation.  Yet  on  special 
occasions  the  congregation  of  the 
people  was  assembled  before  the  door. 
The  males  thus  assembled,  arran^d 
on  rising  ground  in  a  circular  section, 
in  front  of  the  tabernacle,  would  not 
occupy  so  much  space,  but  that  the 
most  distant  would  be  able  to  see  the 
outline  of  the  ceremonial.  The  taber- 
nacle was  properly  only  the  place  of 
ritual  worship,  in  which  the  priests 
and  Lerites  were  engaged.  Indeed, 
from  the  time  of  Moses  to  that  of  Ezra, 
we  cannot  find  a  trace  of  any  such 
thing  as  public  social  worship,  either 
on  the  Sabbath  or  on  any  other  day  of 
the  week*  While  the  Sabbath  was 
kept  with  the  utmost  strictness,  yet 
only  on  tbe  three  great  annual  festi- 
vals were  all  the  Hebrew  males  of  a 
suitable  age  required  to  repair  to  the 
palace  of  Jehovah,  with  presents,  to 
render  homage  to  their  King.  In 
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Palestine  the  tabernacle  was  pitched 
atShiloh:  (Josh. xviii.  1 ;  lSam.L8; 
iv.  8,  22Q  And  was  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Gibeon.  (1  Chron.  xxL  29 ; 
2  Chron.  i.  8,  18.)  The  ark  appears 
to  hare  been  occasionallv  separated 
from  the  tabernacle,  and  hod  been 
located  at  different  places,  which 
were  hence  regarded  as  sanctuaries. 
( Jndg.  tL  4 ;  1  Sam.  viL  2 ;  xxi«  5 ; 
2  Sam.  VL  2, 11 ;  1  Chron.  xiu.  6,  U.) 
David  prepared  a  tabernacle  for  Uie 
ark  at  Jerusalem;  (2  Sam.  vi.  17;  1 
Chron.  xv.  1,  26,  29;)  which  was 
finally  placed  in  the  temple.  (2  Chron. 
i.  4 ;  V.  2,  5.) — See  Temple. 

TABEfi^ACLES,  FEAST  OF. 
The  last  of  the  three  great  annual 
festivals  which  required  the  attend- 
ance of  all  the  Hebrews  at  the  national 
sanctuary.  During  the  seven  days  of 
its  celebration  the  people  dwelt  in 
booths,  constructed  of  the  branches 
and  leaves  of  trees,  in  commemoration 
of  the  forty  years'  wandering  in  the 
wilderness.  (Lev.  xxiii.  84 — 44.)  As 
the  season  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  it  is  also  called  the 
**  Feast  of  Ingathering."  (Ex.  xxiii. 
16;  xxxiv.  22.)  It  commenced  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  Tisri= October; 
the  first  day  and  the  eighth  day  were 
distinguished  as  Sabbaths.'  (Num. 
xxix.  12—10;  Dent.  xvi.  18—15; 
Zech.  xiv.  1&— 19.)  On  every  seventh 
year,  during  this  festival,  the  law  of 
Moses  was  read  in  the  hearing  of  all 
the  people.  (Deut.  xxxi.  10 — 18; 
Neb.  viu.  14—18.)  In  later  times, 
the  priests  went  every  morning  during 
the  festival,  and  drew  water  from  the 
fountain  of  Siloam,  and  poured  it 
out  to  the  south-west  of  the  altar ;  the 
Levites,  in  the  meanwhile,  ^la^ing  on 
instruments  of  music,  and  singing  the 
Psalms  cxiii— cxviii.  This  ceremony 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  on  Isa. 
xii.  8 ;  and  was  probably  a  memorial 
of  the  abundant  supply  of  water  which 
Ood  afforded  to  the  Hebrews  during 
their  wanderings  in  the  wHdemess. 
(John  vii.  2-^9.) 

TABITHA.— See  Doroas. 

TABLE.— See  Meals. 
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TABLET.— See  Book. 

TABOR =7uarry,  or  height.  1.  A 
beaatifal  limestone  monntaia  on  the 
confines  of  Zebulan  and  NaghtalL 
(Josh.  xis.  22 ;  Jadg.  iv.  6 ;  riiL  18.) 
It  nses  from  the  north-eastern  arm  of 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  about  six  or 
eight  miles  almost  dne  east  from 
Nazareth.  It  is  now  called  Jebel'tt- 
Tur.  The  height  is  estimated  bj  Dr. 
Robinson  at  not  over  1000  feet  above 
the  plain.  The  Palaetine  Exploration 
Party  say  "  half-an-hour'a  jonmey  to 
the  summit,  800  feet  abov^  the  plain." 
There  are  ruins  all  round  the  top  or 
summit  of  Tabor ;  and  the  sides  ot  the 
mountain  are  mostly  covered  with 
bushes  and  orchards  of  oak  trees, 
which,  with  the  abundant  herbage, 
have  made  it  the  chosen  retreat  of 
numerous  wild  swine.  The  ruins  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  appear  to 
belonff  to  different  ages.  The  beauty 
of  Tabor  and  its  conspicuous  position, 
rendered  it  a  favourite  object  of  poetic 
contemplation.  (Fs.  Ixxxix.  12 ;  Jer. 
zlvi.  18 ;  Hos.  ▼.  1.)  2.  A  grove  of 
oaks  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin.  (1 
Sam.  x.  80    8. — See  Chbsulloth. 

TABRET.— See  Timbrel. 

TABRIMOK=aoo<fu/2t9UMfi.  The 
father  of  Benhadad*  king  of  Syria. 
(1  Kings  XV.  180 

TACHES.  The  hooks,  clasps,  or 
latches  of  gold  and  copper,  used  in 
connecting  the  curtains  of  the  taber- 
nacle.   (Ex.  xxvi.  6^-110 

TACmCONITE.*SeeJASHOBEAM. 

TADMORseiVy  cf  pabns.  An 
ancient  city,  in  a  fertile  spot  in  the 
Syrian  desert,  between  Damascus  and 
the  Euphrates ;  called  by  the  Greeks 
and  iMmans  Pabn^asz**  the  city  of 
paUns."  It  is  still  called  by  the  Arabs 
Tudmtar.  This  city  was  fortified,  if 
not  founded,  by  Solomon,  probably 
with  the  yiew  of  placing  in  it  a  gar- 
rison, by  means  of  which,  as  the 
northern  bulwark  of  his  kingdom,  it 
might  serve  to  prevent  the  predatory 
inroads  of  the  Arabs,  and  at  the  same 
time  facilitate  his  commerce  with  the 
East.  (1  Kings  ix.  18  ;  2^  Chron.  viil.  I 
4.}  After  many  changes,  of  which  I 
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history  is  silent,  Palmyra  seema    to 
fiave  retained  its  freedom  until  about 
A.D.  180,  when  it  submitted  to  the  em- 
peror Hadrian,  and  came  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Rome.  After  the  death  of  the 
brave  Odeiuathus,  his  widow  Zenobia 
adopted  the  title  of  "Queen  of  the 
East."    But  Rome   could  brook    no 
rival.    AureliaUf  ▲.d.  278,  vanquiefaed 
her  army,  and  led  her  in  fettens  to 
grace  his  triumph  in  Rome*    He  also 
caused  the  desert  city  to  be  reduced 
to  ruins.    When   the   Saracens    tri- 
umphed in  the  East  they  stronglj 
fortified  this  ancient  city.     Tadmor 
is  now  a  mere  Tillage  of  about  fifty 
peasant's  huts,  built  in  the  court  of 
the  splendid  Temple  of  the  Sun.   The 
ruins  of  the  city  consist  of  a  range  of 
erect  columns,  occnpiring  an  extent  of 
more  than  2,600  yards,  and  groups  of 
ruined   temples   and    palaces.      Dr. 
Porter  says,   *'when  this  colonnade 
was  perfect  it  contained  more  than 
1500  columns,  and  of  these  above  150 
still  occupy  their  places.    The  height 
of  the  order,  including  base  and  capi- 
Ul,  is '67  feet."    On  every  side  the 

Elain  is  strewed  with  vast  stones  half- 
uried,  with  broken  entablatures,  da- 
maged capitals,  mutilated  frieses,  dis- 
figured reliefs,  effaced  sculptures,  vio- 
lated tombs,  and  altars  denied  by  the 
dust  Of  this  remarkable  place,  with 
a  tiny  stream  flowing  from  the  moun- 
tain side,  Burckhardt  observes:  '*I 
must  confess  that,  at  the  first  moment 
I  was  still  more  struck  by  the  aspect 
of  trees  and  verdure  in  the  midst  of  a 
sandy  sea,  than  by  that  of  the  proud 
remains  of  human  grandeur." 

TAB. AN  Si  station.  I.  A  son  of 
Ephraim;  his  descendants  were  cidled 
*' Tahanites."  (Num.  xxvi.  850  »• 
A  descendant^  of  Ephraim.  (1  Chron. 
vii.  25.) 

TAHAPANES.— See  TAHFAXasa. 

TAHATH=p^ac«,  ntation.  1.  A 
station  of  the  Hebrews  in  tlie  desert. 
(Num.  xxxiii.  26,  270  2*  ^  descend- 
ant of  Kohath.  (1  (;hron.  ri.  24,  87.) 
8.  Two  of  the  deseendaots  of  Ephraiso. 
(I  Chron.  vii.  20.) 

TAHFANH£S=A«a(/  of  the  worU. 
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A  cttj  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Egypt;  (Jer.  xliii.  7,  S,  9;  xlir.  1 ;  xlyi. 
14 ;)  aJso  written  **Tahapane8  ;*'  TJer. 
ii.  16;)  and  **  Tehaphnehes."  (Jer. 
XXX.  18.)  The  monnd  Td  De/ennehf 
sitaated  nearly  in  a  direct  line  he- 
tween  the  modern  Zan  and  Pelnstom, 
is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Tahpanhes,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Dmhne. — See  Hanks. 

TAHFE^ES=head  of  the  world,  A 
queen  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  David. 
(1  Kinffs  xi.  19,  20.) 

TAHREA= cunning.  A  descendant 
of  Saul ;  (1  Chron.  ix.  41 ;)  also  writ- 
ten "  Tarea."    (1  Chron.  viii.  36.)^ 

TAHTIM-HODSHI  =  fower  Hod- 
bM.  a  district  mentioned  onlr  in  2 
Sam.  xxir.  6;  probably  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Lake  Merom. 

TALENT.  The  Hebrew  word  Hifc" 
ker,  rendered  "talent,"  signifies  a 
circkf  hence  a  weight  of  8,000  shekels, 
and  equal  to  125lbs.  troy.  (Ex.  xxxyiii. 
24—26 ;  2  Sam.  xiu  80 ;  Zech.  v.  7 ; 
Jos.  Ant,  iii.  6,  7.)  The  tcdent  was 
also  used  as  a  denomination  for  money, 
the  value  of  which  varied  in  proportion 
to  its  various  weights.  In  money,  the 
Hebrew  talent  of  8,000  shekels  may  be 
estimated  at  £375.  The  Greek  word 
taltmton  sisnifies  a  balance,  then  some- 
thing weighed  s  and  hence  taltntf  as  a 
fixed  weight  for  gold  or  silver  in  com- 
merce. The  taleat,  as  a  weight,  appears 
to  have  varied  in  different  countries, 
though  everywhere  containing  60  minae 
or  6,000  drachmae.  The  weight  of  the 
Attic  talent,  which  was  the  most  usual, 
was  reckoned  equal  to  57  pounds.  In 
money,  the  common  Attic  talent  is 
estimated  at  £250.  The  word  "talent" 
is  also  put  for  an  indefinitely  large  sum 
of  money.  (Matt,  xviii.  24 ;  xxv.  15, 
28.) — See  Monet. 

TALITHA  CUMI.  A  Syro-Chal- 
dean  phrase,  signifying  "  maiden, 
arise."    (Mark  v.  41.) 

TALMAI=/«tf  of  furrows.  1.  A 
descendant  of  Anak.  (Num.  xiii.  22 ; 
Josh.  XV.  14 ;  Judg.  i,  10.)  2.  A  king 
of  Geshur.  (2  8am.  iii.  8 :  xiii.  87 ; 
1  Chron.  iii.  2.) 

TALMON=r(^ppr€sied    One  of  the 
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Levites.  (1  Chron.  ix.  17;  Esra  ii. 
42 ;  Neb.  vii.  45 ;  xii.  25.) 

TAMAH  =  laughter.  One  of  the 
Nethinim;  (Neh.  vii.  55;)  also  written 
"Thamah."    (Ezra  ii.  58.) 

TAMAR=a />a/m-free.  1.  A  place 
on  the  southern  borders  of  Palestine ; 
(Esek.  xlrii.  19;  xlviii.  28;)  which  Dn 
Robinson  fixes  at  Kumub,  a  site  with 
ruins  south  of  Moladah,  at  some  dis- 
tance towards  the  pass  es-Snf  ah.  (Josh. 
XV.  26.)  2.  The  daughter-in-law  o£ 
Judah;  (Gen.  xxxviii.  6, 11,  18,  24;) 
also  written  "  Thamar."  (Matt.  i.  8.) 
8.  A  daughter  of  David.  (2  Sam* 
xiii.  1—82 ;  1  Chron.  iii.  9.)  4.  A 
daughter  of  Absalom.  (2  Sam.  xiv.  27.^ 

TAMMUZ^tre^in^f  1.  The  fourth 
Hebrew  month,  which  commenced  with 
the  new  moon  of  July.  (Esek.  viii.  14.) 
2.  Tammuz  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Pbenician  deity,  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  Adonis  of  the  Greelu, 
for  whom  the  infatuated  Hebrew  wo- 
men, in  idolatrous  times,  were  accus^ 
tomed  to  hold  an  annual  lamentation 
in  the  month  Tammuz.  The  "  image 
of  jealousy,"  or  "  wrath,"  i.e.,  the  idol 
provoking  God's  wrath,  has  been  sup- 
posed to  designate  the  same  idol. 
(Ezek.  viii.  8,  50  The  river  Adonis, 
now  the  nahr  Ibrahim^  rises  from  a 
cave  in  Lebanon,  at  the  spot  where, 
according  to  the  fable,  Adonis  is  said 
to  have  been  slain  by  the  wild  boar ; 
and  its  purple  waters—tinged  with  the 
earth — fall  into  the  Mediterranean  be- 
tween Gebal  and  Beirut.  But  Chwol- 
son,  the  Russian  scholar,  has  shown 
from  ancient  documents,  that  the 
lamentation  for  Tammuz  was  an  in- 
digenuous  Babylonian  rite;  and  that 
Tammuz  was  not  a  deity,  but  a  sage, 
who  tried  to  introduce  a  new  worship, 
and  died  a  martyr  to  his  zeal, — ^his 
worship  being  another  aspect  of  all- 
prevailing  man  worship.  His  title,  '*a 
web  woven  of  tears  and  dreams,"  is 
related  in  the  documents. 

TANACH.— See  Taanach. 

TANHUMETH  =  cow/brf.  The 
father  of  Seraiah.  (2  Kings  zxv.  23 ; 
Jer.  xl.  8.) 

T  ANIS.— See  Zoijr. 
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TAPE9TBY.    Set  SanomuT. 

TAPHATHsdkcp.  AdMcMerol 
0oloiiioiL    n  KiiBg»  ir.  IL) 

T  AFFU  A  U=:«p/cf«9um.  LA 
dty  in  tbe  pUin  ol  tmitih,  ( Joah.  zii 
17;  XT.  34.)  2.Acityoiiaieamliiies 
of  Ephiwi  and  MftiUMeh.  (Joih. 
xtL  8 ;  zru.  8.)  Yao  de  VeUe  idea- 
ti&M  ^(«/;  aboot  tea  nuiet  north  eeit 
of  SlMcfaem,  with  thif  jrfeoe.  *'  En- 
Ti^piiab'*  WM  probably  tbe  fooBUin 
mear  the  eitw ;  (Joth.  xril  7 ;)  and 
the  ^Uttd  of  Tappoah"  feemf  to  have 
been  a  district  adjaeent  to  Tappoah. 
(Joth.  xrii.  8.)  8.  A  defcendant  of 
Caleb.    (1  Cbron  it  43.) 

TARAU=idelaif.  A  ftation  of  tbe 
Hebrew*  in  tbe  desert.  (Ham.  xxxiii. 
d7  28.) 

(TABALAHsa  rM/iiur.  A  place  in 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  ( J  o«h.  zriiL  27.) 

TABE  A.^See  Taiuwa. 

TABES.  Tbe  Greek  word  tUania 
appear*  to  be  a  general  name  for 
weedf  Infefting  grain;  bnt  in  Matt. 
xiii.  25--40,  it  probably  denotea  tbe 
noxious  L<jHHuni  tuKuluUumj  or  darnel, 
caUed  autooa  bjr  the  Arabs,  which  is 
common  in  Paloetiae  and  Syria. 
I  TABOBT.— Sae-ftoiBLD. 

TABiHSLITES.  A  people  from 
which  the  Ai^^rian  kings  sent  colo- 
nists to  Samaria:  (Ezra  ir.  0;)  per- 
baps  the  Tapffrif  dwelling  on  the  east 
of  Elymais. 

TABSHISH=a  breaking,  9uhjeetion, 
i.e.)  a  mibdued  country,  1.  An  ancient 
commercial  city,  probably  founded  by 
the  Oanaanites,  wno  had  retired  before 
the  Hebrews  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  on 
tbe  southern  coast  of  SpaiiL  with  the 
adjacent  country,  sapposea  to  have 
boon  situated  between  tbe  two  mouths 
of  the  rirer  Bietis,  or  Guadalquiver, 
not  far  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
(Gen.  X.  4;  Fs.  Lxxii.  10.)  The  region 
of  Tarsbish,  also  written  "Tharshuh," 
(1  Kings  X.  22 ;  xxii.  48,)  or  Tartessus. 
as  it  was  called  by  the  Greeks  and 
Roman*,  was  probably  the  original 
seal  of  tho  Ktnueani.  Some  navo 
ideniiiled  Carthago  with  Tarshieh; 
others  Point  do  Gallo  in  Ceylon.  The 
Uobrews  and  tho  Phenioiana  imported 


of  mercbaadiaa,  iron  tkia 
.trade.    (Isa.  zsdii.  1,  6, 10 ; 
Jer.  x:.  9;  Biek.  xzrii  12, 25; 
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13.)    ^  Skips  Q<  Tanbish,"  r«  oslj 
deagnated    ships   eapleiyed    tj    U^ 
Tyriaos  ia  royagea  to  and  from  Tar- 
shisb,  (Isa.  Lx.  9;  Jon.  L  8;  ir.  2,)  bat 
aleo  geaeraUy  all  laijgemerdiant  thkpa, 
althon^h  sainng  to  other  and  differeaa 
coontnes,  jost  as  the  Kagtish  phrase 
EoMl  Indiamatu    gsa.iL  16;  Pa.xlraL 
8.)    2.  A  SOB  of  Jaran.    (Gen.  z.  4 ; 
1  Chron.  L  7.)    3.  A  Peniaa  priaee. 
CEsC  i.  14.) 

TABSU8  =z9ole  of  the  footf  A 
celebrated  city,  tbe  metropoUa  of  Cili- 
da,  in  Asia  Minor,  aitnatad  in  a  fertile 
plain  cm  tbe  banks  of  tbe  rirer  Cydnss, 
which  anciently  flowed  tbroagfa  it  and 
dirided  it  into  two  parts,  bnt  now  holds 
its  conrse  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  it. 
Of  this  city,  which  was  not  only  cele- 
brated for  its  wealth  and  frandenr, 
bnt  also  as  a  seat  of  Greek  pbilosopby 
and  literature,  but  few  ancient  rains 
now  remain.  In  reward  for  its  exer« 
tiona  and  sacrifices  during  the  ciril 
wars  of  Rome,  Tarsus  was  made  a  free 
city  by  Augnetos.  This  seems  to  have 
implied  the  privileges  of  being  gOTemed 
by  their  own  laws  and  magitlrmtes»  with 
freedom  from  tribute;  but  not  the  right 
of  Roman  citizenship,  since  tbe  Boman 
tribune  at  Jerusalem  ordered  Paul  to 
be  scourged  though  he  knew  him  to  be 
a  citizen  of  Tarsus,  but  desisted  after 
learning  that  he  was  a  Boman  citixea. 
(Acts  ix.  80 ;  xL  25 ;  xxi.  89 ;  xxiL  3, 
24,  27 :  Jos.  Ant,  i.  tt.  1.)— See  Vavu 

TARTAK=:A«ro  of  darhMU,  An 
idol  of  the  Avites,  probably  Saturn  or 
Mars,  whose  worship  was  introduced 
by  the  Assyrians  into  Samaria.  (2 
Kings  xvil.  24,  81.) 

TARTAN=Aero,  or  cAie/:  The  title 
of  the  commander  of  the  Assyriaa 
armies,  under  Sargon  and  Sennacnerib. 
(Isa.  XX.  1:2  Kings  xviiL  17.) 

TATNAI=:^(^.  A  Persian  gorex^ 
nor  in  Samaria.    (Ezra  v.  3 ;  tL  6.) 

TAVERNS^  THE  THREE.  A  town 
where  travellers  refreshed  themselves, 
dome  of  the  ancient  ruins  of  which  atili 
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remain,  situated  on  the  Appian  way, 
about  thirty-three  miles  from  Rome, 
near  Cistema.  The  Bomaa  Tree  Ta- 
berncB  ia  still  called  Tre  Tayeme. 
(Acts  zxyiii.  15.) 

TAXING.-^ See  Ctrsnius,  and 
TniBins. 

TEAGHING.--See  Pbbaohino. 

TEBAH  =  Blawfhter  of  cattle,  A 
son  of  Nahor.    (Gen  xxti.  24.) 

TEBALIAH=swhom  Jehovah  has 
immened,  i.e.,  purified.  A  descendant 
of  Kore.    (1  Chron.  zxri.  11.) 

TEBETH.  The  tenth  month  of 
the  Hebrews,  commencing  with  the 
new  moon  in  January  and  terminating 
with  tibe  new  moon  in  February.  (Est., 
ii.  16;  Eaek.  xxix.  1.) 

TEHAPUNEHES.-'See  Tahpan- 

BES. 

TEBINNAH=cf^/or  mercy.  Ades- 
Cendant  of  Jadah.  (1  Chron.  It.  12.) 

TEIL  TREE.— See  Oak. 

TSE[BL.— ^e  BiniK. 

TEKOAsa  fixing  or  pitching  of 
tents,  A  fortified  city,  situated  twelve 
miles  south  by  east  from  Jerusalem ; 
(1  Chron.  ii.  24:  Jer.  vl.  1 ;  Am.  1. 1;) 
also  written  "  Tekoah."  (2  Sam.  xiv. 
2,  4,  9.)  The  inhabitants  were  called 
'^Telutites."  (Neh.  iil.  6.)  Tekoa,  now 
called  Teku^a,  is  situated  on  a  hill, 
which  IS  covered  with  ruins  to  the  ex- 
tent of  four  or  five  acres.  Tekoa  also 
gave  name  to  a  desert  lying  east  of  it 
towards  the  Dead  Sea.  (2  Chron.  ii.  20.) 

TEL-ABIB  =  cornrhiU.  A  place 
in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  river  Chebar. 
(Ezek.  m.  15.) 

TELAH  s  breach.  A  descendant 
of  Ephraim.    (1  Chron.  vii.  25.) 

TELAIM.— See  Txlem.^ 

TELASSAR  =  Aemfrian  Tel  or 
Hill.  A  city  or  region  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, (Isa.  xxxvii.  12,)  also  written 
''Thelasar;"  (2  Kings  xix.  12;)  which 
the  Jerusalem  Targnm  considers  the 
same  as  ^'EUasar ;"  (Gen.  xiv.  19 ;)  it 
occurs  also  in  the  same  Targnm,  and 
in  that  of  Jonathan,  in  Gen.  x.  12,  as 
another  name  for  Besen,  Mr.  Layard, 
during  his  researches  in  Mesopotamia, 
visited  a  place  with  a  large  mound, 
called  Tet  Afir,  which  was  once  a 
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town  of  some  importance,  and  which 
he  thinks  may  perhaps  be  identified 
with  the  Telassar  of  Isa.  xxxvii.  12, 
in  connection  with  Goian  and  Haran. 
—See  Ellasar. 

T£LEM=op/>r6S5ton,  1.  A  city  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah ;  (Josh.  xv.  24 ;) 
also  called  '*Telaim''=young  lambs, 
n  Sam.  XV.  4.)  The  district  of  the 
DhuUam  Arabs,  north-east  of  Beer- 
sheba.  is  supposed  to  mark  the  region 
of  Tefem.  2.  One  of  the  temple  por- 
ters.   (Ezra  X.  24.) 

TEL-H  ARESHA  =/orest'hill  A 
place  in  Babylonia;  (Neh.  vii.  61;) 
also  written  ^'Tel-Harsa."  (Ezraii.59.; 

TEL-H  ARSA.  -  SeeTni^-HABXSHA. 

T£Ii-M£LAH=<a/(-Ai221  A  place 
in  Babylonia.  (Esra  iL59 ;  Neh.  vii.  61.) 

TEMAs  desert.  A  son  of  Ishmael ; 
(Cren.  XXV.  15 ;)  who  gave  name  to  a 
region  in  the  Arabian  desert,  peopled 
by  his  descendants.  (Isa.  xxi.  14 ; 
Jer.  XXV.  23;  Job  vl.  19.)  Some 
identify  Teima^  on  the  western  border 
of  the  province  of  Kejd,  about  three 
days' Journey  north-west  of  Medina, 
with  Tema;  but  Gesenius  thinks  that 
the  Hebrew  ^*  Tema  "  is  the  same  as 
"Teman,"  which  is  rendered  in  the 
Septaannt  Thaiman, 

TZilAS^the  south.  A  grandson 
of  Esau;  (Gen.  xxxyi.  11, 15;  1  Chron. 
i.  86 ;)  who  gave  name  to  a  city  and 
region  on  the  east  of  Edom,  peopled 
by  his  descendants :  (Gren.  xxxvi.  42 ; 
Ezek.  XXV.  13;  Am.  i.  12;  Obad 
9j)  who  were  called  *' Temanites ;" 
(Job  ii.  11;  xxlL  1;  1  Chron  L  45; 
Jer.  xlix.  7, 20 ;)  and  "  Temani."  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  34.)  Eusebius  places  "Teman," 
i.e.,  Tkaimanj  in  Arabia  Fetrsa,  a  few 
miles  from  Petra. — See  Tema. 

TEMANL— See  Tbmah. 

T£MANXTES.—See  Txmak. 

TE.W^lSl=southwardj  A  descend- 
ant of  Judah.    (1  Chron.  iv.  6.) 

TEMPLE.  The  magnificent  palace 
of  the  invisible  Kins  of  the  Hebrews, 
at  Jerusalem,  called  the  "temple  of 
Jehovah ;"  (2  Chron.  iii.  17 ;  2  Kings 
xxiv,  13 ;  Jer.  1.  28 ;)  the  "  house  of 
Jehovah;"  (1  Kings  vi.  5,  37;  vii.  12 ; 
Isa.  Ixvi.  1 ;  Fs.  cx2ui.  1,  9 ;)  and  the 
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**  habitetion  or  dwelling-place  of  God." 
(Pi.  xxTi.  8;  2  Chron.  zzxtL  15.) 
The  Holjr  City  Btood  on  the  end  of  a 
platform  of  table-land,  which  was  di- 
vided by  ravines  into  three  bills.  Kot 
fiur  from  the  centre  of  the  rocky 
eminence  of  the  eastern  hill,  called 
Mount  Moriah,  Solomon  erected  the 

5alace  of  Jehovah.    (2  Chron.  iii.  1.) 
'he  foaadation  was  laid  in  the  fonrth 
year  of  Solomon's  reign,  abont  b.o. 
1012.    In  the  preparation  of  the  ma-, 
terials  and  its  erection  there  were  em- 
ployed 183,600  Hebrews  and  strangers. 
The  parts  were  all  prepared  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  site  ot  the  bnilding, 
and  when  they  were  bronght  together, 
the   whole    immense    structure   was 
erected  without  the  sound  of  hammer 
or  any  tool  of  iron.    At  the  end  of 
•even  and  a  half  years,  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  Solomon's  reign,  b.o.  1005,  it 
stood  complete  in  all  its  splendour, 
the  glory  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  most 
magnlicent  edifice  in  the  world.    It 
was  dedicated  the  next  year,  not  by 
the  high  priest,  but  by  the  king  in  per- 
son, with  peculiar  solemnity,  to  the 
worship  of  Jehovah.    (1  Kings  v.  1 — 
18 ;  vi.  1,  87,  38 :  2  Chron.  ii.  1—18.) 
The  sacred  edifice  was  simply  rec- 
tilinear in  its  form,  60  cubits =105  feet 
in  length,  20  cubits =85  feet  inbreadth, 
and  the  height  thereof  was  80  cubits 
=52^  feet.    (1  Kings  vi.  2,  S^    But 
in  1  Kings  vi.  20,  the  height  of  the 
oracle  or  Holy  of  Holies  is  said  to  be 
20  cubits,  the  same  as  its  length  and 
breadth.    Probably  the  porch  was  10 
cubits =174  feet  higher  than  the  main 
bodv  of  the  edifice.    The  proportions 
of  the  temple  were  analagous  to  those 
of  the  ancient  tabernacle.    Its  front, 
which  faced   the  east,  was  entirely 
open.    Before  it,  to  support  the  pro- 
jecting roof,  were   the   two  pillars, 
Jachin  and  Boaz ;   and  the  lily  work 
upon  the  top  of  the  piUars  extended 
to  the  roof  of  the  porch.    To  the  north 
and  south  sides,  and  the  west  end, 
besides  the  two  spacious  courts,  cham- 
bers and  other  apartments  were  at- 
tached, which  were  much  more  ox- 
tensive  than   the  temple  itself.     (1  | 
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Kings   tL  4,    10.)      The 
eourt^**  also  called  the  "great  court,'* 
and  the  "  court  of  the  Lord's  houBep** 
(2  Chron.  iv.  9;  Back.  zl.  17;  Jer. 
xix.  14 ;  xxvi.  2,)  was  the  eonrt   ia 
which  the  worshippers  probably  stood 
while  their  sacrlnces  were    banung 
in  the  court  of  the  priests.    The  ''in- 
ner court,"  also  called  the  **  court  of 
the  prieets,"  and  the  **  upper  court," 
(1  Kings  vi.  36 ;  2  Chron.  iv.  9  ;  £aek. 
viii.  16,)  was  the  court  in  which  stood 
the  altar  of  the  burnt  offerina;  etc 
The  inner  eourt  stood  rather  Eigher 
than  the  outer  court,  and  was  sepa* 
rated  from  it  by  a  low  stone  balustrade. 
(2  Chron.  iv.  9—18.)    The  holy  place 
or  temple  stood  near  the  centime  of 
the  inner  court.    The  Holv  of  Holies, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  heart  of 
the  entire  sanctuary,  was  situated  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  temple. 
(1  Kings  viiL  12.) 

Though  the  temple,  thus  deacribed, 
was  the  only  place  of  ritual  worship 
in  the  land,  it  never  could  have  heeii 
designed,  on  account  of  its  comparative 
snpaUness,  as   the  place   for   public 
sociiJ  worship  for  the  entire  nation. 
Three  times  in  the  year,  on  the  great 
festivals,  all  the  males  had  to  appear 
before  the  Lord,  and  present  their 
offerings  and  sacrifices  at  the  temple. 
(Ex.  xxiiL  14—17;  1  Kings  ix..  25.) 
.The  Sabbath  was  kept  sacred  bv  the 
Hebrews  at  home,  as  the  law  did  not 
require  them  to  attend  upon  stated 
social,  devotional    instruction   eveiy 
Sabbath   day.     (Dent.  vL  7;  xxxi. 
10,  11 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  2 ;  Kdu  riii. 
18.)    80  also  among  the  idolatrous 
nations,  the  temples  were   not  de« 
signed  for  the  assemblage  of  the  con* 
gregations.     Thejf  were  the  shrines 
of  the  images  of  their  deities.    The 
sacrifices  were  usually  offered  upon 
altars  in  the  open  air,  in  front  of  the 
temples,  and   the   worshippers  were 
sheltered  from  the  sun  and  run  under 
the  colonnades  which  surrounded  the 
enclosures. 

The  magnificent  temple,  erected  by 
the  munificence  of  Solomon,  was  fre- 
quently desecrated  by  the  impious  kings 
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of  Jndab.  (3  Eiflgs  xti.  10—18 ;  zxi. 
8,  70  It  "^AB  pillaged  by  Shishak, 
king  of  EgTpt;  (l  Kings  xir.  25, 26; 
2  Gnron.  aui.  9 ;)  by  Jenoasb,  kins  of 
Israel :  (2  Kings  xiy.  13,  14 ;}  and  by 
Kebncnadnezzar,  king  of  Baby1l(n,  (2 
Kings  xxiv.  18.)  Aboat  b.c.  688  the 
temple  was  finally  burnt  down  by  the 
Chaldean  army,  and  all  the  sacred 
utensils  were  carried  to  Babylon*  (2 
Kings  xxT.  9.) 

The  Hebrew  exiles  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  granted  by  Cy- 
rns  to  retnrn  to  Jerusalem,  b.g.  536; 
and  the  foundations  of  the  second  tem- 
ple were  laid  by  Zerubbabel,  b.o.  534. 
(Ezra  i.  4 ;  ii.  i ;  iii.  8,  10.)  After 
various  hindrances  it  was  dedicated 
in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius,  b.o.  516. 
(Ezra  vi.  14, 15.)  The  second  temple, 
though  built  upon  the  site  of  the  first, 
far  exceeded  it  in  size,  being  70  cubits 
=1221  feet  long,  60  cubits =105  feet 
broad  and  60  cubits =105  feet  high. 
Though  this  temple  lacked  the  ark 
and  mercy  seat,  the  glory  of  the 
Divine  Presence,  the  holy  fire,  the 
nrim  and  thummim,  and  the  spirit  of 
prophecr;  (Ezra  iii.  12, 13;  Hag.  ii.  3;) 
still  "the  glory  of  the  latter  house 
was  greater  than  that  of  the  former." 
(Hag.  ii.  6—9 ;  Mai.  iii.  1 ;  Luke  ii. 
27-~47;  John  x.  14;  vii.  SB,)  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes  entered  Palestine, 
B.C.  170,  and  slew  certain  influential 
men.  He  also  pillaged  and  desecrated 
the  temple,  plundered  Jerusalem, 
and  ordered  the  discontinuance  of 
the  daily  sacrifice,  b.o.  167.  lu 
December,  the  same  year,  he  placed' 
an  altar  of  Jupiter  Olympius  on  the 
altar  of  Jehovah  in  the  temple.  This 
was  "the  abomination  that  maketh 
desolate."  Three  years  after  this  pro- 
fanation, at  the  close  of  b.o.  164,  Judas 
Maccabisus  having  defeated  the  Sy- 
rian armies,  cleansed  the  temple,  and 
again  instituted  the  daily  sacrifice. 
Porty-five  days  after  the  cleansing 
of  the  sanctuary  Antiochus  died. 
Thus  were  fulfilled  the  predictions  of 
Daniel :  From  "the  casting  down  some 
of  the  host  and  stars,"  t.e.,  slaying 
some  of  the  pious  and  infiuential  Jews 
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by  Antiochus,  b.g.  170,  to  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  sanctuary,  b.o.  164,  was  6 
years  and  140  days,  or  2,300  days; 
(Dan.  viii.  8 — 14 ;)  from  the  reduction 
of  Jerusalem,  b.g.  167,  to  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  sanctuary,  b.o.  164,  was  full 
three  years  and  a  half,  t.e.,  "  a  time, 
times,  and  a  half,"  or  1,290  days; 
^an.  vii.  25;  xii.  7,  11;)  and  from 
the  reduction  of  Jerusalem,  b.o.  167, 
to  the  death  of  Antiochus,  which  oc- 
curred early  in  163  b.o.,  forty-five 
days  after  the  purification  of  the  tem- 
ple, 1,335  days.  As  to  the  140  days, 
we  have  no  certain  date  in  history  to 
reckon  on  them,  but  if  the  years  are 
correct,  we  may  well  suppose  the  days 
to  be  so.  (Dan.  xii.  12;  Jos.  Ant» 
xiL  7.  G ;  Wars,  pref.  7 ;  i.  1.  1 ;  1 
Mace.  i.  46,  47;  iv.  38—61 ;  vi.  7;  xiii. 
52 ;  2  Mace  v.  11—27 ;  vi.  1—9.)  In 
B.C.  63,  Pompey  impiously  entered 
the  Hol^  of  Holies,  but  abstained  from 
plundenng  the  treasury.  (Jos.  Ant^ 
xiv.  4.  4.) 

Herod  the  great,  who  had  stormed 
the  temple  in  b.c.  37,  wishing  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  Jews^ 
about  B.O.  17,  undertook  the  charge 
of  its  gradual  renovation.  These 
protracted  building  operations  con- 
tinued during  all  the  time  of  our 
Saviour's  abode  on  earth.  (John  ii. 
20.)  The  temple  was  considerably 
enlarged,  being  100  cubits =175  feet 
long,  70  cubits =122|^  feet  broad,  and 
100  cubiU=  175  feet  high.  The  porch 
was  raised  to  the  height  of  100  cubits 
=175  feet,  and  was  extended  15  cubits 
=26  feet  3  inches  beyond  each  side  of 
the  rest  of  the  building.  The  interior 
of  the  temple  enclosure  was  surround- 
ed by  porticos  along  the  walls ;  and 
the  open  part  was  paved  with  varie- 
gated stones.  The  outer  court  is 
sometimes  called  the  "court  of  the 
Gentiles."  It  was  a  great  place  of 
resort  for  Jews  and  strangers,  and 
from  this  place  our  Saviour  expelled 
the  merchants  and  money-changers. 
(Matt.  xxi.  12,  13;  Luke  xxix.  45; 
Acts  ii  46.)  Near  the  middle  of  this 
court,  an  ornamented  balustrade 
formed  the  boundary  of  a  smaller  en- 
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closure,  which  neither  foreigners  nor 
the  unclean  might  pass.  (Eph.  ii.  18.) 
The  second  court  was  dlTided  into 
two  parts:  that  next  to  the  outer  court 
was  called  the  "court  of  the  women;" 
and  the  other  the  "court  of  the  Is- 
raelites." The  court  of  the  women 
was  not  a  place  exclusively  devoted 
to  women,  but  rather  a  place  to  whicn 
women  were  admitted,  together  with 
other  persons  who  were  not  allowed 
to  advance  farther.  In  this  court  was 
the  "treasury,"  where  our  Saviour 
delivered  His  stniiing  discourse ;  and 
where  parties  assembled  for  worship. 
(John  Yil.  14,  28, 39;  viii.2— 10;  Luke 
xvui.  10-13 ;  Acts  iii.  8 ;  xxL  28.) 
Within  this  second  court  was  the 
third  or  Most  Sacred  enclosure,  which 
none  but  the  priests  might  enter;  con- 
sisting of  the  temple  itself,  and  the 
small  court  before  it,  where  stood  the 
altar.  To  this  there  was  an  ascent 
from  the  second  court  hj  twelve  steps. 
This  splendid  build  mg,  once  tne 
admiration  of  the  world,  was  burned 
down  and  razed  to  its  foundations  by 
the  Bomans,  x,j>.  70.  (Mark  ziii.  1,  2.; 
Its  site  is  now  occupied  b^r  the  Muham- 
medan  sanctuary,  with  its  mosks  and 
domes,  into  which  neither  Jew  nor 
Christian  was,  until  lately,  permitted  to 
enter.  In  some  of  the  lower  parts  of 
the  wall  of  the  enclosure  of  the  Haram 
or  temple  area,  are  still  to  be  seen 
several  courses  of  larse,  bevelled 
stones,  which  probably  belonged  to 
the  ancient  temple.  Several  of  these 
huge  blocks  vaxy  from  20(  to  24^  feet 
long,  by  6  feet  in  thickness.  One 
block  in  the  corner  on  the  west  side 
measures  80  feet  10  inches  in  length, 
by  6^  feet  broad.  Lieut.  Warren,  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Part^,  in  1867, 
discovered  that  the  foundations  of  the 
immense  wall  at  the  south-eastern  and 
south-western  angles  of  the  Haram 
area  repose  from  40  to  80  feet  below 
the  accumulation  forming  the  present 
level  of  the  vallev;  so  that  these 
depths  added  to  tne  heights  of  the 
parts  of  the  walls  which  were  visible 
would  make  the  height  of  the  walls 
from  120  to  180  feet  above  the  deep 
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ravine.    These  were  the  ^  walls  "  and 
"  bulwarks,"  celebrated  by  the  Hebrew 
poets.    (Ps.  xlviii.  12»  18.) '  The  sub- 
terranean vaults  or  passases  beneath 
the  site  of  the  temple,  which  axe  of 
remote  antiquity,  exliibit  some  of  the 
noblest  arches  of  hewn  stone  existing 
in   the   country.    The  recentlj  dis- 
covered great   subterranean   quanT-, 
situated  under  the  north-eastern  part 
of  the  city,  and  extending  for  mors 
than  a  third  of  a  mile,  is  probably  the 
place  where  the  stones  of  the  wau  and 
the    temple  were  quarried.    In.  this 
quarry  many  immense  blocks  of  stone 
still  remain,  just  as  the  ancient  woric- 
men  had  left  them.    Here  the  whole 
secret  is  revealed  of  the  noiseless  con- 
struction of  the  temple — of  the  "stones 
squared  by  the  stone-squarers,**  before 
they  were  brought  for  the  constraction 
of  the  wonderful  edifice.    So  also  the 
remaining  substructions  of  the  temple 
seem  to  say  that  the  foundations,  like 
the  everlasting  hills  on  whidi  they 
stand,  were  laid  "for  all  time."— See 

JSRUSALEM,  and  PlNHACLS. 

TEMPTATION.  A  trial  or  proof, 
especially  for  an  evil  purpose,  wherein 
something  is  presented  to  the  mind 
as  an  inducement  to  sin.  So  sataa, 
having  access  to  the  sensoriam,  lays 
inducements  before  the  minds  of  men 
to  solicit  them  to  sin.    (1  Ck>r.  viL  5 ; 

1  Thess.  iu.  6;  James  i.  19,  14.) 
Henee  satan  is  called  that  "o2d  ser- 
pent," the  "devil,"  and  the  "tempter;* 
(Bev.  xiL  9;  Matt.  iv.  3;)  and  the 
temptation  of  the  first  human  pair  to 
sin  is  expressly  recognised  as  his 
work.    (Gen.  iii.  1 — 15 ;  John  viiL  44; 

2  Cor.  xi.  3 ;  1  John  iii.  8.)  In  the 
figurative  costume  of  the  Mosaic  nar- 
ration, satan  is  called  ''the  serpent;" 
and  is  said  to  have  been  "  more  subtle 
than  any  beast  of  the  field,"— not  that 
he  was  a  beast  of  the  field,  but  that  no 
beast  or  creature  in  the  vast  field  of 
creation  equalled  him  in  subtlety. 
From  his  insinuating  method,  in  the 
first  temptation  to  evil,  he  Is  called  the 
"serpent;"  and  thence  forward  he  was 
doomed  to  "  go  upon  his  belly,"  ut^  to 
be  the  vilest  of  creatures ;  and  to  "eat 
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dust,"  u€^  his  appetite  was  not  only 
to  be  in  all  that  was  grorelling  and 
•Tile,  bnt  that  he  should  nltimateljr 
**lick  the  dnsf'^be  conqnered  by  the 
seed  of  the  woman.  (Gen.  iiL  1^  16 ; 
Ps.  Izzii.  9.)  The  inspired  narrative 
does  not  req  ui  re  ns  to  suppose  that  satan 
appeared  to  Eve,  either  as  a  serpent 
or  as  an  angel  of  light,  or  in  any  other 
form,  in  the  worh  ol  temptation.  It 
is  no  niore  necessary  to  the  essential 
verity  of  the  narration  of  the  tempta- 
tion, to  suppose  that  there  was  an 
actual  physical  form  presented  to 
view,  than  it  is  in  our  Saviour's  temp- 
tation, as  related  by  the  Evangelists, 
to  suppose  that  there  was  a  nAynca/ 
appearance  of  saun,  and  woros  andi- 
ble  to  the  outward  ear  addressed  to 
Him.  (Qen.  ilL  1—15:  Matt,  iv. 
1—11 ;  liuke  iv.  1—18.)  If  Jesus  was 
"  tempted  in  all  points  as  we  are,"  a 
physical  appearance  of  the  devil  can 
nardly  be  supposed  to  have  been  one 
of  the  means  of  temptation.  To  sup- 
pose the  devil  in  reality  to  have  as- 
sumed a  visible  form  of  any  kind, 
would  be  attributing  a  miraculous 
power  to  him,  to  be  employed  for  the 
most  fatal  of  purposes.  As  to  the 
conversation  between  the  tempter  and 
the  woman,  it  may  be  viewed  like  that 
between  the  Saviour  and  the  tempter, 
i.e^  as  mental,  not  with  words  audible 
to  the  external  ear.  Is  not  this  the 
mode  in  which  we  ourselves  are  often 
tempted  by  our  adversary,  the  devil  ? 
The  Saviour  was  *' tempted  in  all 
points  like  as  we  are,  and  vet  without 
sin,"  and  He  knows  how  **  to  succour 
those  that  are  tempted."  (Heb.  ii.  18 ; 
iv.  15.)-^See  Sesfbnt. 

T£]nT.  The  tents  of  pastoral  tribes 
are  usually  made  of  black  Ih  *  doth, 
generally  of  an  oblong  figure,  varying 
in  sice  according  to  the  wants  or  rank 
of  the  owners.  (Gen.  iv.  20;  xxv.  27.) 
A  length  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
feet,  by  a  breadth  not  exceeding  ten 
feet,  form  the  dimensions  of  an  Arab 
family  tent.  The  height  in  the  middle 
is  from  seven  to  ten  feet,  while  the 
sides  are  lower  to  throw  off  the  rain. 
The  tents  are  stretched  in  the  nsnal 
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way,  by  oords  fastened  one  end  to  the 
poles  and  the  other  to  pins  driven  into 
the  ground.  The  interior  of  the  tent 
is  divided  into  two  apartments  by  a 
curtain,  one  for  the  men  and  the  oUier 
for  the  women.  In  the  former  the 
ground  is  usually  covered  with  car- 
pets or  mats,  and  the  wheat  sacks  and 
camel  bags,  etc.,  are  heaped  up  in  it 
around  the  middle  pole  like  a  pyramid. 
The  women's  apartment  is  encumbered 
with  all  the  lumber  of  the  tent,  the 
water  and  butter  skins«  and  the  culi- 
nary utensils.  The  tents  formed  the 
common  rendezvous  of  men,  womeui 
children,  calves,  lambs,  and  kids.  In 
the  Arab  encampments,  the  tents  are 
usually  arranged  in  a  sort  of  square ; 
the  tents  being  mostly  open  at  one  end 
and  on  the  sides,  the  latter  being 
turned  up.  (Gen.  xviii.  4  ;  Judg.  iv. 
5 ;  Ex.  xxvL  14 ;  SoL  Song  i.  6 ;  Hab. 
iii.  70 

TENT-MAEEB.— See  Fauu 

TENTH-DEAL.  The  Hebrew  word 
issaron,  rendered  ^*  tenth-deal,"  (Lev. 
xvi.  10,  21;  xxiiL  18,  17,)  properly 
signifies  a  tenths  a  tenih  part ;  hence 
a  measure  of  things  dry,  specially  for 
grain  and  meal,  ft  was  probably  the 
tenth  part  of  an  ephah. — ^See  Ephab. 

TERAH  s  dehy.  The  father  of 
Abraham,  who,  with  his  family,  quitted 
the  city  of  Ur  to  go  to  Canaan,  but  he 
died  at  Haran,  in  Mesopotamia,  at  the 
age  of  206  years.  (Gen.  xi.  24-^2 : 
Josh.  xxiv.  2,  14;  Acts  vii.  2 — 4.) 
Heisalsocalled'^Thara."  (Lukeiii.84.) 

TEBAPHIM  =:  givers  of  jproimerouM 
life.  This  term  like  the  Latin  Penatss^ 
UM  no  singular.  It  designates  the 
idolatrous  images  occasionally  wor- 
shipped as  household  gods  among  the 
Heorews;  (Gen.  xxx.  19l  84;)  not 
unlike  the  PmuUes  among  the  Romans. 
They  seem  to  have  had  generally  the 
human  form,  and  not  unfrequenUy  to 
have  been  consulted  as  oracles.  (1 
Sam.  xix.  18. 16;  Judg.  xvii.  6;  xviu. 
14 ;  Hos.  iii.  4.)  The  term  is  translated 
*' images;"  (Gen.  xxxi.  19,  84;  2 
Kings  xxtii.  24;  Eaek.  xxi.  21;) 
«<  image ;"  (1  Sam.  xix.  18;)  <<  idols  $^ 
(Zech.  z.  2 ;)  and  ''idolatry."  (1  Sam. 


XV.  St.)    M.  Botia  fonad  Id  ctritiM, 
under  the  p^vemetit  ol 
^^  theMTchofthepalkce 


■I  Cia/,    HUIDQ    WIUI    IJUZ 

3  htii  kod  bnmui  bodj-, 

I  and  odien  with  hanfta 

[  bead  and  Uoa'i  bodr. 

TheM  boniebold  godi 

of  the  ancisnt  Any- 

V  nans,   being   Mcreted 

'  Dear  the  doors,  were 

>  protect  the  palaee  Ircm 

=aiultrt,     A  eanneb 
itofXerxei.   (Ert.ii.aii  vi.2.) 
TERTIUS  =  Iha  third.    The  aua- 
iineQ*i«  wbom  Patil  emplojod  to  write 
fail  Epiatle  to  the  Bomant.  (Rom.  ~ 


22.) 
TEH' 


'EUTULLVS=Uitb  TW-tiiw.  An 
adTocate  eaplojed  by  the  Jew*,  to 
lastain  their  aceoiation  sgainit  Paul 
before  the  Boman  goTernor  at  Csaarea. 

(A.         ■     ■     -• 


TESTIMONY.  Thii  term  «ome- 
timei  denotei  the  whole  revelatton  of 
God's  will.  (Pi.  cxiz.  B8,  89  ;  1  Cor. 
i,  6 ;  Be*,  i.  2.)  It  alio  doignstcB 
the  table*  of  itone,  which  contained 
the  corenant  between  God  and  the 
Hebiewt;  benee  the  ark  in  which  they 
were  deposited  i*  called  the  "  ark  of 


the  tabeniacle  it  ciUed  the  "  tabernacle 
of  U 
TI 

jxtrl.  The  Greek  word  MrareAa,  lig- 
SiGet  the  inler  of  the  fonrth  part  of  a 
country  ;  in  later  times  it  was  nied  as 
the  common  title  among  the  Roman* 
for  those  who  governed  any  pari  of  a 
province  or  kiogdom,  subject  only  to 
the  lioman  emperor.  That  Herod  (he 
great  and  bit  brother  Fhaaael  were 
at  one  time  made  tetrarcha  o(  Jndea 
br  Antony,  (Jo*.  Anl.  lir.  13,  1.) 
Herod  became  king  of  Judea ;  and  at 
fail  death,  half  hii  kingdom  wa*  giren 
by  Augnatn*  to  hi*  *on  Aichelan*.  with 
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tha  title  of  tOaarck  i  (Matt.  U.  29  j) 
the  remaining  hall  being  dirided  be- 
tween hi*  other  two  sons, — Herod 
Antipa*,  who  ii  sometime*  caUed  kior: 
(Matt.  xiT,  1, 9 ;  Uark  ri.  U  ;  Lake 
ill.  IS;  ix.  7;>— and  FhiU^  with  tfae 
title  of  lelmrcit.  (Luke  iii.  1  ;  J<m. 
Anl.  TJiii.  6. 1-)  LysantaswaitetTBrch 
ol  Abilene.    (Lake  iii.  1.) 

THADD^US.— See  Jiidb. 

THAHA6H=/i;;it,  or  titate*.  A 
son  ol  Hahor.    (Gen.  xxii.  21.} 

THAHAH.— See  TaxAH. 

THAMAB.— See  TaMU. 

THANK-OFFEBIN0.-S«eOrau. 

TBABA.— See  TauB. 
TaABSHISH=a  brvati*^.  atil^ec- 
tion.  1.  A  deaeendantof  Benjamiii.  (I 
Chron.  Tii.  10.}— 2.  See  TAsaatSH. 

THEATBE.  The  Greek  word  tit- 
alron,  deiignates  a  place  where  dis- 
matic  and  Qtbel  public  spectacles  were 
exhibited,  a  theatre, — the  theatre  at 
Ephesna,  the  raini  of  which  still  re- 
main. (Acts  lix.  !9,  81.)  The  Ueroda 
erected  theatre*  in  Palestine.  (Jo*. 
.^nf.xT.S.l.)  Jotepbut*ay*,lhatitwa« 
in  the  theatre  at  CKtarea  that  Herod 
waiMixed  with  death.  (Actsxii.  21 — 
23 ;  Ant.  xix.  B.  3.)  The  min*  of  tba 
amphitheatre  are  itill  to  l>e  Be«n  at 
Cnsarea.  In  such  place*  the  people 
were  accostomed  to  conrene,  to  bear 
harangnea,  and  to  hold  pablic  con- 
inttation*.  (Jos.  Ant.  xrii.  6.  8.)  The 
term  Ihtatron  ia  also  used  for  the  hbm 
ixbibited,  "atpectode"  or  "gasing- 
itock."  (lCor.tv.9.) 

THEBEZ^frrt^Afnus.  A  place  near 
Bhechem;  (Jndg.  ix.  60;  2  San.  xt. 
21 ;)  now  a  TtUoga  with  mini  colled 
TMos,  on  the  way  Iron)  Shechem  to 
Naiareth. 
THELA8AR— See  TaiJia**, 
THEOPaiLUS=fo«ff  or/rw«<f  o/ 
God.  A  person  of  distinction,  perhaps 
resident  et  Borne,  to  whom  Lake  in- 
scribed hi*  Goapsl  and  the  Acta  of  th« 
Apoalles.  (Lnke  i.  S;  Act*  L  1.)  Tb« 
title  "Most  excellent,"  is  the  same 
which  i*  mnally  giren  to  the  Boman 
fforemor  of  a  prorinee,  a*  we  tay  yoar 
£xeeSmqi  whence  it  1*  not  nnlikelf 
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that  he  wu  a  dvil  magistrate  in  some 
high  office,  who  had  embraced  Chris- 
tianitj.  (Acts  xxiii.  26;  xxiy.  8; 
xxTi.  25.)       « 

THESSALONIANS,  Epistles  to 
TRB.  The  authenticitj  of  the  two  Epis- 
tles is  dearly  attested  by  IrensBus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertnllian, 
The  First  Epistle  is  generally  under- 
stood to  haTe  been  the  first  of  all  the 
Fanline  letters;  it  appears  to  have 
been  written,  not  at  Athens,  bat  at 
Corinth,  aboat  a.d.  52.  The  design 
of  the  Epistle  was  to  establish  the 
followers  of  Christ  in  all  those  graces 
for  which  they  were  so  consnicuons, 
and  to  encourage  them  nnaer  the 
soTcre  persecutions  they  had  to  endure 
from  tne  exasperated  zealots  of  the 
law,  as  well  as  from  the  idolatrous 
pagans.  (Acts  xtU.  1—11 ;  1  Thess. 
1.  5,  6.)  Paul  also  exhorted  them  to 
seek  for  higher  attainments  in  the 
divine  life;  and,  as  the  day  of  the  Lord 
will  come  suddenly,  and  no  man  knows 
the  time  of  this  event,  he  urges  them 
to  be  always  reader. 

The  Second  Epistle  appears  to  have 
been  also  written  at  Corinth,  near  the 
close  of  A.i>.  53  or  early  in  54,  and 
seems  to  have  been  designed  to  dorrect 
some  misapprehensions  which  had  oc- 
cured  respecting  the  first  Epistle.  In 
the  church  at  Thessalonica  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  some  who  made  a 
nandle  of  the  Apostle's  words,  and 
taught  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  was 
very  near  at  hand.  (1  Thess.  t.  2—4.) 
So  also,  many  in  the  present  day  suppose 
that  Paul,  with  other  Apostles  and  pri- 
mitive Christians,  expected  the  Judg- 
ment day  before  the  close  of  the  then 
present  generation  of  men.  This  view 
says  litUe  for  the  inspiration  of  the 
New  Testament  Epistles.  Paul  as- 
sures them  that  the  sudden  destruc- 
tion which  awaited  the  wicked  was 
not  intended  for  them.  And  that  the 
**  man  of  sin"  or  "  son  of  perdition," 
that  is  the  idolatrous  persecuting 
power  of  pagan  Rome,  must  reach  the 
highest  pitch  of  arrogance  before  final 
ruin  from  the  Lord  be  hurled  upon 
the  *' mystery  of  iniquity,"  which  was 
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already  working.  (2  Thess.  il.  1—17.) 
— See  Antichrist. 

THESSALONICA.  A  city  of 
Macedonia,  anciently  called  Thermo^ 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Echedorus,  near  the  present  Gulf  of 
Saloniki.  Under  the  Romans  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  second  Macedonian 
district,  and  the  largest  city  in  the  whole 
country.  It  was  an  important  com- 
mercisl  city,  the  residence  of  the  Bo- 
man  prsBtor,  and  contained  many  Jews. 
The  chief  magistrates  were  called  »o/i- 
tatchas,  translated  "  rulers  ot  the  city," 
a  term  still  read  on  an  arch  in  the  city 
of  the  early  Imperial  times.  Soon 
after  his  first  entrance  into  Europe, 
Paul  introduced  Christianity  into  this 
city,  and  his  labours  were  attended 
with  considerable  success.  (Acts  xviL 
2—9 ;  Phil.  iv.  16 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  1 ;  1. 
Thess.  i.  1.^  Thessalonica  is  now 
called  Sahniki,  and  is  the  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name,  which  forms 
part  of  Turkey  ia  Europe.  Among 
the  prindpal  antiquities  are  the  pro- 
pylflBa  of  the  hippodrome,  the  rotunda, 
and  the  triumphal  arches  of  Augustus 
and  Constantine. 

THEUDAS=i^i7i  of  Jehovah.  An 
insurgent  who  excited  a  tumult  among 
the  Jews  in  the  dosing  part  of  the 
reign  of  Herod.  Josephus  mentions 
a  certain  Matthias,  who,  about  that 
period,  was  put  to  death  for  heading 
an  insurrection  in  Jerusalem.  The 
insurgents  appear  to  have  opposed  the 
census,  which  was  taken  about  the 
time  of  Christ's  birth,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  annual  tax.  (Jos.  Ant, 
xvii.  6.  2—4 ;  viii.  4  ;  ix.  1 ;  x.  4.)  AU 
the  marks  given  by  Gamaliel  in  refer- 
ence to  Theudas  are  found  in  the  Mat- 
thias of  Josephus,  even  as  far  as  the 
name  ;  for  Matthias  is  only  the  Hebrew 
expression  for  the  Greek  form  Theodo-^ 
tus,  or  T^heucUu.  Gamaliel  also  men- 
tions the  insurrection  under  Judas  the 
Galilean,  on  account  of  a  **  taxing," 
or  census,  as  occurring  about  nine 
years  after  that  under  Theudas.  (Acts 
v.  36.) — See  CrBBRius. 

THIEF.  Among  the  Hebrews,  the 
restitution  that  was  required,  in  case 
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of  theft,  was  double  the  amonnt  taken. 
(Ex.  xz.  8 — 8.)  If  a  sheep,  however, 
waa  stolen,  and  had  been  slain  or  sold, 
fourfold  was  required ;  or  if  an  ox,  a 
firefold  restitution  was  to  be  made. 
The  reason  of  this  restitution  was, 
that  sheep  were  peculiarljr  exposed  to 
be  stolen ;  and  oxen  being  so  indispen- 
sably necessary  in  agriculture^  could 
not  be  taken  without  ipreat  iniury  to 
their  owners.  (Ex.  xxii.  1.)  In  case 
the  thief  was  unable  to  make  the  res- 
titution demanded  by  the  law,  he  was 
sold,  with  his  wife  and  children,  into 
serritude,  till  the  amount  was  paid. 
(Ex.  xxii.  8 ;  2  Sam.  xii.  8 ;  2  Kings 
IT.  1 ;  Gkn.  xlir.  17.)  In  later  timet 
the  fine  seems  to  hare  been  increased. 
(ProT.  tL  80,  31.)  Whoerer  slew  a 
thief  who  was  attempting  to  break  a 
house  at  night,  was  left  unpunished, 
as  the  thief  might  have  a  design  upon 
his  life :  and,  owing  to  the  darkness,  it 
miffht  haye  been  difficult  to  identify 
and  bring  him  to  justice.  (Ex.  xxii. 
2.)  The  Greek  word  testes,  rendered 
**  thief,"  signifies  a  ro66er,  plunderer; 
(Matt.  xxi.  18, 26,  55;  Luke  x.  80,  86; 
Mark  xv.  27 ;)  also  rendered  "  robber;" 
(John  X.  1 ;)  but  the  term  kleptes,  pro- 
perly signifies,  a  thief ,  pilferer,  (Matt, 
yi.  19,  20 ;  xxiy.  A ;  J<>hn  x.  I ;  xii. 
6 ;  I  Cor.  yi.  10 ;  1  Pet.  iy.  15.)— See 

BikRABBAB. 

THIMNATHAH.— See  Timnab. 

THIRST.— See  Watbb. 

THISTLES.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  this  well-known  troublesome 
plant  in  Palestine,  some  of  them  six 
or  eight  feet  high,  baving  many  fra- 
grant purple  flowers.  Tne  Hebrew 
word  darctar,  designates  a  thorny  plant, 
the  takrep,  thietlef  tribuhte  terrestns  of 
LinnsBus,  growing  in  fields  and  among 
grain.  (Gen.iii.  18;  Hos.x.8.^  The 
Greek  word  triboUs,  rendered  '*  thistle ;" 
(Matt.  Til.  16 ;)  and  "  brier ;"  (Heb.  tL 
8;)  properly  signifies  threepronged,  hence 
a  **  thistle,"  the  land  caltrop :  whence 
the  name  of  the  military  caltrop,  com- 
posed of  three  or  more  radiating  spikes 
or  prongs,  thrown  upon  the  ground  to 
annoy  eayalry. — See  Thobns* 

THOMAS  =  fwia.  One  of  the 
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twetre  Apoatles,  alao  eaUed  ^'Didj- 
mussfAe  twin.  NothiBg  is  known  of 
his  early  history ;  but  he  hia  deseribed 
as  one  who  readily  followed  Chiiit^ 
though  he  showed  aigns  of  incr«diility 
when  first  informed  of  Ghrisf a  reavr- 
rection.  (Matt.  x.  8;  Mark  iii.  18; 
Luke  yi.  15 ;  John  xx.  24 ;  Acta  L  1&) 
We  haye  no  reliable  imf  ormation  eon* 
eemina  his  later  history. 

THORNS.  There  are  many  yarie- 
ties  of  prickly  or  thorny  planta  in 
Palestine^  some  of  which  grow  to  a 
yeiy  large  aiae;  and  in  sonie  parts 
the  ground  is  covered  with  almost  im* 
penetrable  thickets  of  weeds,  thorns, 
briers,  and  thistles.  The  most  of  tlio 
following  Hebrew  and  Greek  words 
designate  thorny  plants  and  shnbs. 

1.  Aote,  rendered  *'  thoms,*  Is  pro- 
bably the  generic  name  for  all  kuids 
of  thorny  plants.  (Gen.  iiL  18 ;  Hos. 
X.  8.)  n  any  particular  plant  be  de- 
signated, it  may  be  the  Oaoatf  ^'asfa, 
or  rest-harrow,  a  most  pemaciovs  and 
prickly  plant,  which  covers  entire 
fields  and  plains  in  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine. (Ex.  xxii.  6 ;  Jndg.  yiu.  7,  16 ; 
Isa.  xxxtL  18 ;  xxxiii.  12 ;  Jer.  iy.  8.) 

2.  A  tody  rendered  "bramble^"  margin, 
"thistle;*  (Judg.  ix.  14,  15;)  and 
"  thorn ;"  (Ps.  IxyuL  9 ;)  perhaps  the 
Mhamnus  pdHwrus^  or  buck-thom, 
which  is  common  in  Palestine.  81 
Bhedek,  rendered  ''thorn;"  (Proy. 
xy.  12;)  and  "brier;-  (Mio.  yiL  4;) 
perhaps  the  mehngena  i^mom^  or 
prickly  mad-apple,  whose  stem  and 
leayes  are  thorny.  4.  <Sfrfsi,  rendered 
"thorns,"  such  as  spring  up  luxvri* 
antly  among  ruins.  (Isa.  xxxiy.  18; 
Hos.  il.  6 ;  Nah.  i.  10 ;  Eed.  yii.  6.)  0w 
SaOon,  rendered  "thorn,"  sneh  as  axe 
found  on  the  palm-tree ;  (Ezek.  iL  6;) 
also  rendered  "  brier."  (Esek.  xxviiL 
24.)  6.  Hoahh,  rendered  "thorn;" 
(Job.  xii.  2 ;  Proy.  xxyi.  9 ;  Sol.  Song 
ii.  2 ;)  "  thickets ;"  (1  Sara.  ziU.  6 ;) 
''bramble;"  Osa.  xxxiy.  18;)  ukl 
"  thistle ;"  (2  Kings  xiy.  9 ;  Job  xxxi- 
40;  2  Chron.  xxy.  18,  maxgin,  "fuse* 
bush,  or  thorn;")  perhaps 4he  pnamt 
sylve$tri9f  the  stfe,  or  6ttid^lloni.  7. 
NaatMutty  rendered  "thorn" ;  (Isa.  yii. 
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19 ;  Ir.  18:)  perhaps  the  tixyphm  vul* 
garisf  or  Jews'  tfaom,  which  grows  in 
manj  parts  of  Palestine.  8.  Sirpad, 
rendered  "brier,"  (Isa.  !▼.  13;)  pro- 
bably the  white  mustard  is  to  be  nnder- 
stooa;  others  think  the  wolf*$  milk  is 
designated.  9.  TzinnivL  rendered 
•«  thorns ;"  (FroT.  zxii.  5 ;  Mnm.  xzziii. 
65 ;  Josh.  xsdiL  18.)  10.  Shamir,  ren- 
dered "  briers,"  chiefly  in  the  expres- 
sion "briers and  thorns;"  (Isa.  t.  6; 
Tii.  28,  24,  25;  ix.  18;  z.  17;  xxvii. 
4 ;  xzzii.  18  0  perhaps  the  lotus  tpi" 
fioso,  or  prickly  lotns,  11.  Shait,  ren- 
dered "  thorns,"  as  growing  spontane- 
ously in  the  fields  and  among  mins ; 
usnally  conpled  with  sAoiBsrss**  briers," 
in  the  same  passages.  12.  SUckim^ 
rendered  pricks ;  (Nam.  zxxiiL  55 ;) 
also  "barbed  irons,"  seeming  to  de- 
signate any  kind  of  sharp  points.  (Job 
zli.  7.)  18.  Barqcmim,  rendered 
"  briers,"  (Jadg.  viii.  7,  16,)  properly 
signifies  ihreshing'aledffes,  with  bot- 
toms or  rollers  ofjagged  iron  or  stone. 
14.  Serabinij  rendered  "brier,"  (Ezek. 
ii.  6,)  properly  signifies  rebeliious,  or 
as  in  the  margin,  "  rebels."  The  Sep- 
tnagint  translates  the  word,  "  stnng  by 
the  €utru$,  or  gad-fly."  16.  BatoSf 
rendered  "bnsh;"  (Mark  xii.  26; 
Lnke  zx.  87:  Acts  yii.  80,  85;) 
"  bramble-bnsh ;"  (Lnke  vi.  44 ;)  any 
thorny  bush  or  shmb.  16.  Akanthoj 
rendered  "  thorns."  (Matt.  Tii.  16 ;  ziii. 
7,  22 ; Luke tL 44 ;  TiiL  7,  14;  Mark 
It.  7,  18 ;  Heb.  vi.  8.)  As  so  many 
species  of  thorny  and  iyy-like  plants 
exist  in  Palestine,  all  conjectures  as 
to  the  particular  plant  which  afforded 
the  crown  of  thorns  pat  upon  the  head 
of  Christ  must  necessarily  remain 
nncertain.  (Matt,  zxyii.  29;  John 
xix.  2,  6.)  The  term  tkolopB,  ren- 
dered "thorn,"  is  nsed  fiffuratirely 
for  the  pain,  trouMe,  \j^^  the  buffet- 
ing Paul  received  from  tibe  messenger 
of  Satan.  Lest  the  Apostle  should 
have  been  over-elated,  through  the 
several  Divine  revelations  with  which 
he  was  favoured,  the  hostility  of  satan, 
in  the  form  of  false  friends  or  avowed 
foes,  waa  permitted  to  meet  him  in 
every  step  of  his  career,  which  nlti- 
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matelv  brought  on  him  an  infirmity, 

probably  a  nervous  weakness.  (2  Cor. 

xii.  7—100 — See  Thistlb,  and  Bush. 

THREES  TAVEBNa-«eeTAVEJW8, 

THBESHmO.  There  were  differ- 
ent methods  of  threshing  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  The  atajff'  or  flail, 
which  was  used  for  the  grain  that  was  ^ 
too  tender  to  be  treated  in  the  other  ' 
methods.  (Isa.  xxviii.  27.)  The 
ikreshing'Sleages,  called  by  the  He? 
brews  barqanim,  rendered  "briers," 
(Judg.  viii.  7, 16,)  were  of  two  kinds, 
the  nwrag  and  the  agalah.  The  morag^ 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  22 ;  1  Chron.  xxi.  28 ; 
Isa.  xii.  15,)  still  in  use  in  the  north 
of  Palestine,  consists  chiefly  of  two 
planks  fastened  together  side  by  side, 
and  bent  upwards  m  front,  with  holes 
bored  in  the  bottom  underneath,  and 
in  which  are  fixed  shaxp  fragments  of 
hard  stone.  The  machine  is  dragged 
by  oxen  as  they  are  driven  round 
upon  the  grain ;  sometimes  a  man  or 
a  boy  sits  upon  it.  The  effect  of  it  is 
to  cut  up  the  straw  quite  fine.  The 
agalah  is  a  sledge  with  wheels  or  rol- 
lers of  wood,  iron,  or  stone,  made 
rough,  and  joined  together  in  the  form 
of  a  sledge.  (Isa.  xxviiL  27, 28.)  This 
machine^  which  was  used  for  separa* 
ting  the  grain  of  wheat  or  barley,  etc., 
and  cutting  the  straw,  which  serves  as 
fodder,  was  drawn  in  a  circle  by  a 

5 air  of  cows  or  bulls,  over  the  com. 
\eading  out  the  com  by  the  feet  of 
neat  cattle,  is  perhaps  the  most  an- 
cient mode  of  threshing  and  is  still 
practised  in  Palestine.  Dr.  Bobinson 
says,  "  A  level  spot  is  selected  for  the 
threshing  fioors,  which  are  then  con- 
stracted  near  each  other,  of  a  circular 
form,  perhaps  .fiity  feet  in  diameter, 
moely  by  oeating  down  the  earth 
hard.  Upon  these  cirdes  the  sheaves 
are  spreaid  out  quite  thick,  and  the 
grain  is  trodden  out  by  animals.  Here, 
near  Jericho,  were  no  less  than  five 
snob  floors,  all  trodden  by  oxen,  cows, 
and  younger  cattle,  arranged  in  each 
case  five  a-breast,  and  driven  round 
in  a  circle,  or  rather  in  all  directions 
over  the  floor.    By  this  process  the 
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«traw  is  broken  up  and  beeomet  chaif. 
It  is  occasionftllr  turned  np  with  a 
large  wooden  fork,  having  two  prongs 
and  when  snfficiently  trodden,  is  thrown 
ap  with  the  same  fork  against  the  wind, 
in  order  to  separate  the  grun,  which 
iM  then  gathered  np  and  winnowed. 
The  whole  proeess  is  exceedingly 
%wastefnl.''  On  another  occasion  the 
same  traTcller  saw  them  winnowing 
the  grain  on  the  floors,  bj  tossing  it 
ap  against  the  wind  with  a  fork.  And 
the  owners  of  the  crops  came  erery 
night  and  slept  npon  their  threshing 
floors  to  gnardthem.  ^Rath  iiL  2 — 14.) 
On  one  of  the  ancient  Egrptian  tombs, 
representing  oxen  treading  ont  the 
corn,  mar  still  be  read  the  song^,  in 
hieroglTphics,  which  the  oyerseer  sings 
while  threshiag : 

Tt«ad  ye  out  for  yottraelTea, 
Tread  jt  oat  for  yoonalvei, 

O,  oxen  I 
Treed  ye  oat  for  yoaraeWes, 
Treed  ye  out  for  yoaneWes, 

The  strew; 
Fbr  men,  who  areyoor  meaten, 

lliegnan. 

The  Mosaic  law  allowed  the  ox,  dnrinff 
threshing,  to  eat  both  the  grain  and 
the  straw.  TDent.  xxv.  4.)  The  monn- 
ments  also  snow  that  the  ancient  Egyp* 
tians  suffered  the  ox  to  tread  ont  the 
corn  anmuzzled.    Dr.  Robinson,  when 
at  Jericho,  observed  the  process  of 
threshing  by  oxen,  oows,  and  yonnger 
cattle.     He  says,  *<The  precept   of 
Moses  was  not  very  well  regarded  by 
onr  Christian  friends,  many  of  their 
animals  haying  their  months  tied  np, 
while  among  the  Muhammedans  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  an  animal 
mnxzled."     This   ancient  custom  of 
leaving  the  ox  anmuzzled  was  designed 
to  enforce  a  similar  obligation  in  re- 
ference to  man.    (Hos.  x.  11 ;  I  Cor. 
ix.  9—11 ;  1  Tim.  v.  18.)    The  straw, 
both  of  wheat  and  barley,  was  used  by 
the  Hebrews  as  fodder  for  their  horses, 
camels,  and  cattle.    (Oen.  xxiv.  25, 
02 ;  Jndg.  xix.  19 ;  1  Kings  iv.  28 ; 
Isa.  xi.  7 ;  Ixv.  25.) 

THRONE.    A  high  chair  with  a 
footstool^  on  which  kings  and  princes 
sat  on  sute  occasions.    The  tnrones  I 
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of  Oriental  monarehs  were  often  magw 
nifieent.    The  throne  of  Solomon  was 
of  ivory  and  gold.  (1  Kings  x.  18 — ^20.) 
Mr.  Layard  discovered  in  the  mound 
at  Nimmd,  among  other  extraordinaiy 
relics,  portions  ofthe  throne  on  whick 
the  Assyrian  monarehs  sat  more  thaa 
2,600  years  ago.    With  the  exception 
of  the  legs,  which  appear  to  have  beee 
partly  of  ivory,  it  was  of  wood,  over- 
laid with  bronze.      The  metal  was 
elaborately  engraved  and  embossed, 
and  the  ivory  beaatif ully  carved.  Tlio 
throne  of  the  Egyptian  monarcha  is 
often  exhibited  on  the  ancient  monn* 
ments.    The  term  **  tiirone  "  is  some- 
times equivalent  rto  **  kingdom."    (2 
Chron.  ix.  8 ;  Acts  ii.  80 ;  lleb.  L  8.) 
So  also  *' thrones"  desiniate  earthly 
potentates,  and  celestial  oeings,  arch- 
angels.   (Col.  i.  16.)— See  Foomoou 
THUMBiIM.--See  Unix. 
THUNDER.— See  Liohthiko. 
THTATIBA.  A  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
situated  on  the  Lycus,  on  the  borders  of 
Mysia,  between  Sardis  and  Pergamoa. 
It  was  a  Macedonian  colony,  and  is 
now  called  Ak-Hissar=Wldit  Castle. 
(Rev.  i.  11 ;  it  18,  24.)    This  city  was 
famous  for  the  art  of  dyeing  puple ; 
(Acts  xvi.  14 ;)  an  ancient  inscriptioa 
by  the  corporation  of  <fyen  has  been 
found  there ;  and  it  still  maintains  its 
reputation,  as  large  quantities  of  scarlet 
cloth  are  regularly  sent  to  Smyrna. 
Thyatira  teems  with  relics  of  a  former 
splendid  city,  though  there  is  hot  the 
trace  of  the  site  of  any  ruin  or  early 
building.    Fellows  saw  a  vast  number 
of  parts  of  columns,  with  fragments  of 
granite,  and  grey,  white,  and  red- veined 
marble. 

THTINE-WOGD.  A  kind  of  cedar 
growing  in  Spain,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Atlas.  It  was  ue  dtrum  or  citron- 
wood  of  the  Romans,  the  Thuja  orti- 
culata  of  LinniBus.  The  timber  being 
highly  aromatic  was  much  emploved 
in  ornamental  wood-work,  for  tables^ 
statues,  etc. ;  and  it  was  almost  indes- 
tructible. It  was  frequently  emploved 
to  j^ve  fragrance  to  sacrifices.  (Rev* 
xviii.  12,  margin,  twteij     The  treo 
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grows  to  tlie  height  of  thirty  feet  or 
eren  more^  and  resembles  the  caress 
in  its  boughs,  leaves,  and  frnit.  It 
prodnces  the  Sandarach  resin  of  com- 
merce. The  wood- work  of  the  roof  of 
the  celebrated  mosk,  now  the  cathedral 
of  Cordora,  hnilt  in  the  9th  century,  is 
said  to  be  of  this  wood. 

TIBERIAS.  A  city  of  Galilee  built 
by  Herod  Antipas,  and  named  in  hon- 
our of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  It  is 
situated  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
8ea  of  Galilee,  about  four  miles  from 
its  southern  end;  hence  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  is  sometimes  called  *'the  Sea  of 
Tiberias."  (John  vi.  1,  28 ;  xxi.  1.) 
There  are  many  traces  of  the  city  still 
existing,  and  fragments  of  granite 
columns  lying  about.  For  several 
centuries  after  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusiilem,  Tiberias,  now  called  Tubari^ 

Jfeh,  was  the  central  point  of  Hebrew 
earning;  and  it  still  retains  something 
of  its  former  reputation.  According 
to  the  testimony  of  all  travellers,  it  is 
a  mean  and  miserable  place;  the 
houses  are  infested  with  swarms  of 
fleas;  it  is  even  a  current  sajring 
among  the  natives,  *'  The  kine  of  the 
fleas  has  his  court  at  Tubariyeh."  The 
town  was  nearly  all  overthrown  by  an 
earthquake,  January  Ist,  1887,  when 
about  700  personsperished  in  the  ruins. 

TIBERIAS,  SEA  OF.— See  Sba. 

TIBERIUS.  Tiberius  Claudius 
Drusus  Nero,  the  third  Roman  emperor 
or  CflBsar,  was  the  son  of  Livia  and 
step-son  of  Augustus;  and  being 
adopted  hj  that  emperor,  he  was  as- 
sociated with  him  in  the  government 
probably  three  years  before  his  death, 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
the  year  of  Rome  767.  John  the 
Baptist  commenced  preaching  in  the 
flf teenth  ^ear  of  his  entire  reign,  and 
the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  took  place 
three  or  four  years  later.  Tiberius 
died  ▲.!>.  87,  after  a  cruel  reign  of 
twenty-two  and  a  half  years.  He  is 
often  mentioned  under  the  title  of 
Csesar.  (Matt.  xxii.  17, 21 ;  Mark  xii. 
14,  17 ;  Luke  xx.  22—25 ;  xxiii.  2 ; 
John  xix.  12,  15.) 

TIBHATH.— See  Betae. 
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TIBNI  s  Imilding  of  Jehovah.  A 
factious  man  who  disputed  the  throne 
of  Israel  with  Omri.  (1  Kings  xvi. 
21—28.) 

TIDAL  =:year,  veneration.  One  of 
the  allies,  who,  with  Chedorlaomer 
invaded  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham. He  is  called  "  king  of  Oayim  or 
nations;"  he  was  probably  a  chief  over 
various  nomadic  txlben.    (Gen.  xiv.  1.) 

TIGLATH-PILESER=il5»^iir  lord 
of  the  Tigris.  A  king  of  Assyria,  also 
written  "Tilgath-Pilneser,"  (IChron. 
V.  26,)  who  reigned  b.c.  747 — 730,  or 
possiblv  longer.  He  was  invited  by 
Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  to  aid  him  against 
the  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel,  b.c.  739. 
This  he  did,  but  he  proved  a  danger- 
ous ally,  and  exacted  a  heavy  tribute 
from  Ahaz,  so  as  to  distress  him  with- 
out  affording  him  permanent  security. 
(2  Kings  XVI.  7 — 10 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii. 
20,  21.)  From  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
also,  he  carried  off  the  inhabitants  of 
many  cities,  which  was  the  forestal- 
ment  of  the  captivity  of  that  kingdom 
into  Assyria.  (2  Kmgs  xv.  29 ;  xvii. 
8—6 ;  1  Chron.  v.  26.)  Several  monu- 
mental slabs  of  Tiglath-Pileser  have 
been  found  at  Nimrud,  i.e.,  Calab, 
where  he  built  or  adorned  a  residence. 
The  inscriptions  speak  of  his  defeating 
Rezin,  ana  capturing  Damascus,  and 
also  of  his  taking  tribute  from  Mena- 
hem — a  name  which  some  suppose  to 
have  been  sculptured  by  mistake  for 
Pekah,  the  king  of  Samaria. 

TIKV  AH = a  cord^  line,  or  expectation^ 
I.  The  father-in-law  of  Huldah ;  (2 
Kings  xxii.  14 ;)  also  irritten  "  Tikvath." 
(1  Chron.  xxxiv.  22.)  2.  The  father  of 
Jahaziah.  (Ezra  x.  150 

TIKVATH,=See  Iikvah. 

TILGATH-PILNESER.— SeeTia* 

LATR-PlLEBER. 

TIL0N=j7t/).  A  descendant  of 
Judah.    (l  Chron.  iv.  20.) 

TIMBREL.  The  Hebrew  word 
ioph,  whence  the  diffol  the  Arabs,  and 
the  Spanish  adduffa^  rendered  ^  tim- 
brel," denotes  a  musical  instrument, 
somewhat  like  the  modem  tambourine. 
It  was  used  on  solemn  and  festive  oc* 
casioni.    (Eic  zv.  20;  Jadg.  ix.  84; 
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Pa.  IzTui.  25 ;  cxllx.  3.)  It  is  rendered 
*<tabret."  (Gen.  zxxi.  7;  1  Sam. 
xriii.  6;  Job  xvii.  6;  Jer.  xzzL  4.) 
Among  the  Egyptians  the  timbrel  was 
of  three  forms ;  one  was  circular,  an- 
other square  or  oblong,  and  the  third 
consisted  of  two  squares,  separated  by 
a  bar.  They  were  all  beaten  by  the 
hand. 

TIM^US.— See  Baetdubus. 

TIMN A =ref<ratnr,  or  one  withheld. 
1.  A  concubine  of  £liphaz,  the  son  of 
Esan.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12— 28 : 1  Chron. 
i.  86,  89.)  2.  A  duke  or  phylarch  of 
Edom,  who  appears  to  hare  giTcn 
name  to  a  tribe.  This  name,  instead 
of  being  written  "Timna,"  is  written 
"  Tinmah.*'  ((xen.  xxxvL  40 ;  1  Chron. 
i.  51.) 

TlMSAEz^portion  cusigned,  1.  A 
place  which  formed  one  of  the  land 
marks  on  the  northern  border  of  Judah. 
(Josh.  XT.  10.)  It  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Dan ;  and  was  a  long  time  in 
possession  of  the  Philistines.  (2  Chron. 
xxTiii.  18.)  It  is  also  written  "  Tim- 
nath ;"  (Gen.  xxxviiL  12 ;  Judg«  xir. 
1--5 ;) and ^'Thimnathah."  (JoslLxix. 
430  ^^6  inhabitants  were  called 
"Timnites."  CJudg.xT.6.)  Timnah 
IS  called  "Thamnatha,"  in  1  Bilacc  ix. 
50,  and  appears  as  an  important  mili- 
tary post.  The  modem  representative 
of  the  various  forms  of  this  name  is 
supposed  to  be  Tibnehy  a  desetted  vil- 
lage, about  two  miles  west  of  Beth-- 
shemesh,  and  not  far  south-west  from 
Zorah.  2.  A  town  in  the  mountain 
district  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  57.)— 3. 
— SeeTxMNA. 

TIMNATH.— See  Timnah. 

TIMNATH-HERES.-See  Timhath 
Serah 

TI  aiNATH-SER AH  =r/»orf ion  of 
ahundanee,  Le.,  remaining  portion*  A 
town  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim, 
which  was  assigned  to  Joshua ;  and  in 
which  he  was  buried.  (Josh.  xix.  49, 
50;  xxiv.  80.)  It  is  also  written 
«Timnath-here8"=por/ion  of  the  sun, 
(Jud^.  ii.  9.)  It  is  now  called  Tibneh^ 
and  lies  north-west  of  Gophna  on  the 
Koman  road  to  Antipatris.  The  site 
is  covered  with  foundations  of  what 
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was  once  «  consideraUe  town, 
which  are  seen  several  sepuldml  ex* 
cavations.  In  186C^  the  Paleitins 
Exploration  Pextv  visited  the  tomba 
at  Tibneh,  which  "had  apparently 
been  rifled  of  anything;  valiuwle  Uini 
they  may  have  contained.  Manj  of 
the  ''locnli,"  contained  great  noniben 
of  bones,  and  one  a  perfect  female 
skeleton,  which,  however,  crumbled  to 
pieces  directly  it  was  touched. 

TIMI7ITE.— See  Tikxak. 

TIMOH=Jbfiotira^  One  of  the 
seven  primitive  deacons  of  the  church 
at  Jerusalem.    (Acts  vL  5.) 

TIMOTH£ns.--See  TiMorHT. 

TIMOTHY =A(moiir«/  q/*  God,  A 
disciple  and  the  travelling  companion 
of  Paul.  (Acts  xiv.  8—5.)  He  was 
the  son  of  a  Christian  Jewess;  his 
father  was  a  Greek.  He  was  probabljr 
a  native  of  Lystra,  in  Lycaonia.  (Aets 
xvL  I.)  Timothy  received  a  pious 
education  from  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother ;  (2  Tim.  L  5 ;  ill.  14, 15 ;)  and 
when  Paul  became  acquainted  with 
him,  he  was  already  of  good  report 
among  the  faithful,  (Acts  xvL  2.) 
As  the  friend  of  the  Apostle,  and  pos- 
sessing his  confidence  and  affection  in 
a  very  high  degree,  he  is  called  hia 
'*  son.^'  (1  Tim.  i.  2 ;  2  Tim.  L  2.)  He 
appears  to  have  been  with  Paul  at 
Rome ;  but  his  later  history  is  unknown. 
(Philem.  1 ;  Hel^.  xiii.  28.)  He  is  fre- 
quently called  ''Timotheus."  (1  Cor. 
iv.  17;  xvi.  10 ;  2  Cor.  i.  19 ;  PhiL i.  1 ; 
u.  19 ;  1  Thess.  i.  1. ) 

TIMOTHY,  EPISTLES  TO.  The 
Pauline  origin  of  these  two  pastoral 
Epistles  is  attested  by  Irens&us,  Theo* 
philus  of  Antioch,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Tertullian,  and  Origen;  and 
the  diction  everywhere  evinces  their 
Pauline  authorship. 

The  First  Epistle  appears  to  have 
been  written  in  some  part  of  Mace- 
donia, soon  after  Paul  had  left  Ephesua 
the  second  time,  about  aj>.  57.  After 
a  residence  of  three  years,  Paul  was 
unexpectedly  compelled  to  leave  £ph« 
esus.  However,  before  he  departed 
by  way  of  Macedonia  to  Greece,  (Acts 
xix.  1—41 ;  XX.  1, 2;  1  Cor.  xvi  8, 21,) 
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he  sent  thither  Timothy  and  ErftstuB. 
(Acts  xix.  22.)  Timothy  executed  his 
commission  and  returned  at  once  to 
Ephesns,  where  Paul  left  him  when  he 
took  his  departure.  (1  Cor.  xvi.  8 — 12.) 
Paul  wrote  to  Ephesus  from  Macedonia, 
giving  Timothy  the  commissions  which 
the  Epistle  contains,  to  appoint  teach- 
ers and  elders,  possessing  the  requisite 
qualifications,  who  should  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  church.  He  also  gave 
intmction  on  Christian  doctrine,  with 
warnings  against  heretical  fables  isnd 
also  counsels  toTimothy  himself.  Tim- 
othy, however,  could  not  long  remain 
in  Ephesus  with  safety ;  hence,  as  soon 
as  the  commissions  were  executed,  he 
sought  the  Apostle,  with  whom  we  find 
him  shortly  after,  when  the  second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written. 
(Act.  XX.  8—6 ;  2  Cor.  i.  1—19.) 

The  Second  £pi$tU  appears  to  have 
been  written  towards  the  close  of  Paul's 
imprisonment  at  Borne,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  "two  years,"  mentioned 
m  Acts  xxviii.  80,  and  after  the 
Epistles  to  Philemon,  the  Colossians, 
Ephesians,  and  the  Philippians,  but 
before  the  close  of  the  winter  of  aj>. 
63.  (2  Tim.  iv.  21.)  During  Paul's 
imprisonment,  Luke  and  Demas  were 
in  is  company;  (Col.  iv.  14 ;  Philem. 
24 :  2  Tim.  iv.  11 ;)  Tychicus,  Mark, 
and  Timothy,  were  likewise  with  him 
for  sometime ;  (Col.  i.  1 ;  iv.  7,  8, 10 ; 
Philem.  24;)  but  some  of  them  had 
departed  as  messengers  to  the  churches ; 
Demas  at leasthad  forsaken  him;  (CoL 
iv.  7,  8,  14 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  10,  11 ;)  and 
Luke  appears  to  have  left  Rome  before 
the  Apostle's  death.  (Acts  xxviii.  30, 
81.)  Paul,  having  made  his  first  de- 
fence, when  he  had  just  been  delivered 
from  imminent  peril,  and  under  the 
prospect  of  a  speedy  departure,  wrote 
this  Epistle  to  Timothy,  earnestly 
summoned  him  to  his  side,  and  desired 
him  to  bring  Mark  with  him.  (2  Tim. 
iv.  9,  11,  21.)  Among  the  delegates 
from  the  churches,  who  came  with  sup- 
plies, and  to  console  and  assist  him 
on  his  trial,  (Phil.  iv.  18;  Col. 
iv.  12,  18 ;  2  Tim.  i.  15—17,)  Erastus 
ought  to  have  come  from  Corinth,  but 
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he  "abode,"  Le.,  rmuunedf  at  home* 
and  Trophimns  was  on  his  route  with 
others,  **  but  they  left  Trophimus  at 
Miletus,  sick."  (2  Tim.  iv.  20.)  So  also 
a  cloak  and  certain  documents  S2em  to 
have  been  left  at  Troas  for  the  Apostle 
by  some  of  those  delegates:  *'The 
cloak  which  the^  l^  at  Troas,  when 
thou  comest,  bnng  with  thee,  and  the 
books,  especially  the  parchments."  (2 
Tim.  iv.  18.)  This  Epistle  was  evi- 
dently the  last  which  the  Apostle 
wrote.  It  has  been  well  called  "  the 
dying  testimony  of  the  noblest  of  the 
sons  of  men."  It  was  written  in  order 
to  encourage  Timothy  to  faithfulness 
andpreseverance  in  the  discharge  of 
his  Christian  duties,  counselliog  him 
not  to  meddle  with  disputes  on  unpro- 
fitable topics,  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
false  teachers,  and  to  teach  pure  doc- 
trine according  to  his  early  instructions. 
— See  Paul. 

TIN.  The  Hebrew  word  5e(ft7,  ren- 
dered *'  tin,"  (Isa.  i.  25,)  denotes  an 
aUoy  of  lead,  tin,  or  other  inferior 
metals.  But  in  Num.  xxxi.  22 ;  Ezek. 
xxii.  18,  20 ;  xxvii.  12,  it  seems  to  de* 
note  tin.  It  was  one  of  the  articles  of 
commerce  which  the  Tyrians  received 
from  Tarshish,  whither,  as  some  sup- 
pose, it  was  brought  from  the  British 
islands.  Tin  was  used  in  the  composi- 
tion of  bronze ;  and  employed  in  col- 
ours by  the  Egyptians  and  the  Assy- 
rians. In  Zech.  iv.  10,  the  Hebrew 
word  rendered  ''plummet,"  marsin, 
"stone  of  tin,"  designates  a  leveuing 
instrument  of  tin,  as  used  by  ancient 
builders. — See  Leap. 

TIPHSAH=:2MUfa^e,/brc/.  I.  A  city 
on  the  western  oank  of  the  Euphrates, 
at  the  point  where  it  was  usual  to  cross 
the  river;  and  supposed  to  be  the 
Thapsacm  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
It  constituted  the  north  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Solomon's  dominions.  (1 
Kings  iv.  24.)  Its  site  has  generally 
been  supposed  to  be  marked  by  the 
village  ed-Dwr;  but  as  there  is  no 
ford  at  this  place,  others  assume  that 
Thapsacus  was  at  Suriyehf  a  ruined  city 
with  a  ford,  a  considerable  distance 
higher  up  the  Euphrates.    2.  A  city 
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-  which  Bome  haye  identified  with  Thap- 
■acus :  bat  it  seems  rather  to  hare  been 
near  Tixzah,  in  the  land  of  Israd.  (2 
Kinss  XT.  16.) 

TIRAS  =  tubjugaied,  A  son  of 
Japheth,  from  whom  sprnng  a  north- 
ern people,  probably  the  T%r<icians. 
(Gen.  X.  2.) 

TIBATHITES  =  gates.  Probably 
the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Kenites. 
(1  Chron.  if.  53.) 

TIBES.  The  Hebrew  word  taka- 
ronimj  rendered  ''round  tires  like  the 
moon,"  (lia.  iii.  180  ^nd  ^'ornaments 
4ike  the  moon,"  (Jadg.  yiii.  21,  26, 
margin,)  denotes  crescentty  little  moons, 
worn  as  an  ornament  on  the  necks  of 
men  and  women,  and  also  on  camels. 
8o  also  in  Isa.  iii.  18,  the  word  Bhebi- 
isiimy  rendered  ** cauls,"  margin,  "net- 
work," signifies  little  suns;  hence  an 
ornament  with  studs  of  precions  stones, 
resemblingsuns,  worn  around  the  heads 
of  females.  The  term  peer,  rendered 
'*tire  of  thine  head,"  plural  **  tires," 
(Ezek.  zxiT.  17,)  designates  an  orna- 
mental head-dress,  worn  on  festire 
occasions.  Theword  netiiphoth^  render- 
ed "collars,"  margin,  "sweet  jewels," 
(Judg.  riii.  26,)  and  "chains,"  margin, 
"sweetballs,"  (Isa.  iii.  19,)  properly 
signifiespciu/an/s  for  the  ears,  ear-drops. 
— "And  the  sun-spansles,  and  the 
crescents;  the  ear-pendants  and  the 
braceleU."  (Isa.  iii.  18,  19.)— See 
Jbwels. 

TIRHAEAH.  A  king  of  Ethiopia 
and  Egypt,  who  reigned  b.o.  714--696, 
though  some  place  his  ascension  to  the 
throne  about  the  latter  period.  The 
name  of  this  Egypto-Ethiopian  mon- 
arch is  written  on  the  ancient  monu- 
ments 

T  h  r  k , 

Tihrak ;  evidently  the  Tarkot  of 
Manetho,  the  third  and  last  king  of 
the  twenty-fifth  or  Ethiopic  dynasty. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of 
antiquity ;  he  is  said  to  have  extended 
his  conquests  over  Egypt  and  along 
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the  eoasi  of  Africa,  as  f ar  aa  the  pU- 

lars  of  Hercules.  He  was  the  allj  of 
the  Hebrews ;  he  also  snoeesaf  aUy  op- 
posed Sennadierib,  and  maintained  his 
Asiatic  possessions.  Hit  anccessfiil 
opposition  to  the  Assyrian  power  is 
recorded  on  the  walls  of  a  Theban 
temple;  at  Medinet  Habu  are  the 
figure  and  name  of  this  monarch,  and 
the  captives  he  took.  (2  Kings,  xix. 
9 ;  Isa.  xviii.  1 — 7;  xxxvii.  9.) 

TIRHANAH  =  tac/iiiM/.       A    d«. 
seendant  of  Jndah.    (1  Chron.  ii.  43.} 

TrRlA=/ear.     A    descendant    of 
Judah.    (1  Chron.  iv.  16.) 

TIRSBLATHA=fA«  austere,  severe. 
This  title,  bome  by  the  Persian  i{o* 
venor  of  Judea,  is  equivalent  to  Tbvi> 
Severity,  It  is  given  to  Zembbabel, 
(Ezra  u.  63 ;  Neh.  vii.  65,  70,)  also  to 
Nehemiah.  (Neh.  viii.  9;  x.  1.)  la 
the  margin  it  is  rendered  "governor  ;*' 
and  in  Neh.  xii.  26,  it  is  exdianged 
f orpoAAo,  i.e., pasha^  or  " governor.*' 

TIRZAH=^/e<ua}i/Ress.  1.  An  an* 
eient  Canaanitish  city ;  (Josh.  xiL  24 ; 
Sol.  Song  vi.  4;)  which  Jeroboam 
made  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  and  wnich  retained  that  rank 
till  Samaria  was  built  by  Omri.  (I 
Kings  xiv.  17 ;  xv.  21 ;  xvi.  6,  8,  I5» 
28,  24 ;  2  Kings  xv.  14,  16.)  Its  site 
is  probably  the  present  ISiUuzaJk,  a  well 
built  village,  surrounded  by  groves  of 
olive  trees,  but  with  few  antiquities, 
lying  north  of  Mount  Ebal.  2.  A 
danpiter  of  Zelophehad.  (Norn.  xxvi. 
33 ;  XX vii.  1;  xxxvi.  11;  Josh,  xvii.3.) 

TISHBITE.  Elijah  is  called  *Uho 
Tishbite,"  (1  Kings  x^i.  1 ;  xxi.  17,) 
from  a  city  of  Naphtali  called  ''Thisbe" 
=the  captive.    (Tobit  i.  2.) 

TISRI.<-See  Ethakdc. 

TITHES.  The  setting  apart  of  the 
tenth  of  the  produce,  and  even  of  tbe 
spoils  of  war,  as  a  eucharistic  dona- 
tion for  religious  purposes,  obtained 
among  various  nations  in  remote  anti> 
quity.  (Gen.  xiv.  16,  20 ;  Heb.  vii  4; 
compare  Gen.  xxviii  22.)  The  an- 
cient Egyptians  devoted  two*tenths 
of  their  produce  for  civil  and  religions 
purposes.  (Gen.  xlviL  20,  26.)  The 
custom  of  paying  tithe  was  introduced 
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into  the  Hebrew  code.  (Dent.  xii.  11, 
17—19 ;  xir.  22,  28.)  The  Hebrews 
were  obliged  to  d^evote  to  Jehovah,  as 
the  Sovereiffn  of  the  State,  after  the 
payment  of  the  first  fruits  of  their 
produce,  two-tenths  of  what  remained. 
One- tenth  of  what  was  devoted  to 
Jehovah,  called  the  "first  tithe,"  was 
assigned  to  the  Levites,  as  a  remune- 
ration for  their  services.  (Num.  xviii. 
8—31 ;  Lev.  xxvii.  80—33.)  The  Le- 
vites paid  a  tenth  of  this  tithe,  called 
the  **  tithe  of  the  tithes,"  to  the 
priests.  (Num.  xviii.  26—28  -,  Neh.  x. 
87—39.)  The  tithe  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  could  be  redeemed  or  com- 
muted, in  case  a  fifth  part  of  the  esti- 
mated value  was  added  to  the  whole 
amount.  (Lev.  xxviL  81 — 33.)  The 
'Hebrew  then  carried  the  second  tenth 
to  the  courts  of  the  tabernacle  or  tem- 
ple, as  a  thank-offering,  in  order  to 
entertain  the  Levites  and  his  own 
household.  He  was  at  liberty  to  sell 
it,  but  he  was  bound  to  carry  the 
money  to  the  sanctuary,  to  purchase 
what  he  pleased  for  the  appointed 
feast.  (Deut.  xii.  17—19 ;  xiv.  22, 27.) 
However,  on  every  third  year,  called 
the  ''year  of  tithing,"  the  Hebrew 
celebrated  the  feast  with  the  second 
tithe  in  his  own  house,  in  giving  en- 
tertainments to  the  widow,  the  orphan, 
the  stranger,  and  the  Levites ;  (Dent, 
xiv.  28,  29;  xxvi.  12 — 16;)  which 
contributed  to  promote  a  kindly  feel- 
ing, among  all  classes,  throtiffhout  the 
nation,  (rrov.  iii.  9,  10 ;  Mai.  iii.  8, 
9 ;  Hos.  ii.  9.)  Though  it  does  not 
appear  that  tne  law  demanded  the 
tithe  of  herbs,  yet  the  Pharisees  tithed 
their  mint,  anise,  cummin,  and  rue; 
but  it  was  not  for  this  that  our  Lord 
condemned  them,  but  for  neglecting 
weightier  thines,  as  mercy,  judgment, 
and  faith,  while  they  were  so  scrupu- 
lously exact  in  matters  of  inferior  mo- 
ment.   (Matt,  xxiii.  28,  33.) 

TITTLE.  The  Greek  word  keraia, 
rendered  "tittle,"  denotes  the  apexy 
point,  or  extremity  of  a  letter ;  hence 
it  is  used  to  designate  the  least  parti- 
cle. (Matt.  V.  18;  Luke  xvi.  17.)— 
See  Jot. 
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TITUS=Aoiiaura(/e.  A  Christian 
teacher,  supposed  to  have  been  a  na- 
tive of  Antioch  in  Svria,  probably 
converted  under  the  labours  of  Paul. 
(Gal.  ii.  1—3 ;  Tit.  i.  4.^  He  accom- 
panied Paul  and  Barnabas  from  An- 
tioch to  Jerusalem,  to  consult  the 
Apostles  concerning  certain  Mosaic 
rites.  (Acts  xv.  2 ;  Gal.  ii.  1.)  Titus 
appears  to  have  accompanied  Paul  to 
Cfrete,  where  he  was  left  to  establish 
and  regulate  all  the  churches.  TTit. 
i.  5 ;  Acts  xix.  1 — 11 ;  xx.  3L)  After- 
wards he  was  with  Paul  at  Rhesus ; 
whence  he  was  sent  by  him  to  Corinth. 
(2  Cor.  xii.  18 ;  viii.  16.)  When  Paul 
departed  from  Ephesus  he  met  with 
Titus  in  Macedonia.  (2  Cor.  ii.  12, 18; 
vii.  5,  6.)  Titus  was  sent  a  second 
time  to  Corinth,  when  he  took  with 
him  PauVs  second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  (2  Cor.  viii.  6,  16,  17, 
22,  230  Titus  appears  to  have  been 
with  Paul  in  Rome  during  his  im- 
prisonment ;  whence  he  was  sent  into 
Dalmatia.    (2  Tim.  iv.  10.) 

TITUS,  EPISTLE  TO.  The  Paul- 
ine origin  of  this  first  of  the  pastoral 
Epistles  is  acknowledged  in  the  canon 
of  Muratori  and  in  the  Peshito ;  also 
bylrennus,  Tertullian,  and  Clement 
of  Alexandria.  It  appears  to  have 
been  written  shortly  alter  PauVs  first 
arrival  at  Ephesus,  about  ▲.  d.  53. 
When  Paul  left  Corinth  he  embarked 
at  its  eastern  harbour,  Cenchrea,  in- 
tending to  sail  to  Syria.  (Acts  xviii. 
18.)  In  this  voyage  Paul  appears  to 
have  visited  Crete  on  a  missionary 
tour,  and  left  Titus  behind  him.  (Tit. 
i.  5.)  On  bis  arrival  at  Ephesus,  en 
route  for  Jerusalem,  Paul  met  with 
ApoUos,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Cor- 
inth, apparently  by  way  of  Crete ;  the 
way  by  which  the  Apostle  himself  had 
come.  (Acts  xviii.  19—28;  Tit.  iii.  13.) 
Paul  now  wrote  this  Epistle,  and 
forwarded  it  to  Crete,  by  ApoUos, 
encouraging  Titus  to  bring  to  matu- 
rity the  seeds  which  were  sown  among 
the  degenerate  Cretans,  to  establish 
the  church ;  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
horting Titus  to  be  an  example  to  all. 

— See  Cbkts. 
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TIZITE.  A  name  deteripltTe  of 
Joluu  (1  Chron.  zL  46.) 

TOAH.  A  descendant  of  Levi.  (1 
Chron.  tL  84 ;)  «l<o  written  "Tohn:" 
(1  Sun.  i.  1;)  and  "Nahath."  (1 
Chron.  t.  26.) 

TOB  ss^oodl  A  region  on  the  east 
of  the  Joraan ;  (Judg.  zi.  80  prohablj 
the  same  as  Tobie  OTTubin^  in  1  Mace. 
T.  18.  "Ishtob"  is  not  a  proper  name, 
bnt  is  properij  rendered  in  the  mar- 
gin, *<  the  men  of  Tob.**    (2  Sam.  z.  6.) 

TOB-AD01IUAH=^ood;  mjr  Lord 
it  Jthovah,  One  of  the  Lerites.  (2 
Chron.  ZTiL  8.) 

TOBIAHss^oodb0M  of  Jekovak.  1. 
An  Ammonite,  who  became  the  fa- 
Tonrite  of  Sanbellat,  the  satrap  of  the 
king  of  Persia  in  Ssmaria,  who  stren- 
nonslr  opposed  the  Jews  in  the  re- 
bnilduig  of  Jemsalem.  (Neh.  ii«  10; 
ir.  8,  7 ;  yi.  1,  17,  18,  19.)  2.  One 
whose  descendants  went  np  from  the 
Ezile.    (Ezra  ii.  80;  Neh.  tii.  82.) 

TOBlJASL=goo<he$8ofj4kow»h.  1. 
One  of  the  Leyites.  (2  Chron.  ZTii. 
8.)  2.  One  who  went  vp  from  the 
Bzile.    (Zeeh.  yi.  10, 14.) 

TOC^JSf^  weighed,  meamaretL  A 
^ace  in  the  triM  of  Simeon*  (1 
Chron.  iy.  82.) 

TOOARMAH.  A  northern  region, 
apparently  in  Armenia,  south  of  the 
Cfancasns^  on  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Caapian,  peopled  bj  the  descendants 
of  Togarmah,  a  son  of  Oomer.  TGen. 
z.  8 ;  1  Chron.  L  6 ;  Bxek.  zzzyiu.  6.) 
Togarmah,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  writ- 
ten **  Torgamah,"  was  celebrated  for 
its  horses  and  mnles.  (Eiek.  zzyii. 
14.)  Recent  writers  hold  that  the  in- 
habitants of  this  region  were  connec- 
ted with  the  ancient  Scythians, 
Plirygians,  and  Cimmerians ;  and  that 
at  an  early  period  tiier  sent  colonies 
from  Armenia  westward  to  Asia  Minor. 

TOHtJ.— See  Toah. 

TOL— See  Toir. 

TOLAsa  worm.  1  The  eldest  son 
of  Issachar ;  (Qta,  xWi.  18 ;  1  Chron. 
yii.  1 ; )  his  aescendants  were  caUed 
« Tolaites.*  (Num.  zzyi.  28.)  2. 
The  seyenth  jndge  or  regent  of  the 
Hebrews.  He  was  of  the  tribe  of 
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Issacher ;  his  administrstimi  eoatuMmd 
twen^-three  yeats.    ( Jadg.  z.  1, 2.)  * 

TOliADw— See  Eltolao. 

TOM&— See  Sbpulchss. 

TONQUB.      The    Hebiew    word 
kukom,  rendered  **t0Bg«e^"  (Job  xzziii. 
2 ;  Ps.  ziL  4  ;  Proy.  zy.  4,)  haa  oeea- 
sionallj  a  remarkable  nsnage,  e^  a 
*'seonrge  of  die  tongue,**— a  tattler,  a 
slanderer;  TJob  y.  21 ;  Eiek.  zzxri. 
8;)  ''a  reyolying  tongue,"  a  fsowazd 
tongnO)  I.S.,  ^  double  tongnady*  a  ilat- 
terer;  (Proy.  z.  81;  1  Tkn.  in.  8;) 
**  tongue  of  the  instructor,"— a  leaned 
tonne.    (Isa.  1.  4.)    The  word  iaalse 
nsea   for  language,   diaiact,    ako  t 
foreign  tongue ;  (Drat  zzyui.  49 ;  IsL 
zzyiO.  1 1 ;  Iri.  18 ;  Neh.  ziii.  24 ;  Acts 
zzii.2;Bey.yil.9;)8oalaa^to  *^  speak 
with  tongues^**  is  to  speak  in  fcraga 
languages,  and  interpret  them.    (Acti 
ii.4, 11;  1  Cor.  ziL  10, 88,  ae.)    Tbs 
term  was  also  used  fignratiyelyy  as  ^s 
tongue  of  gold,**— a  bar  oi  gold ;  (Josh, 
yit  21,  24;)  «*a  tongue  of  fir%"— « 
flame  of  fire,  a  kmhemt  fiaae  g  (laa.  y. 
24;  Acts  ii.  8 ;)  also,  **a  tengtaa  of  the 
sea,"  a  ioy,  just  aa  wa  say  a  **  toane 
of  land."    (Josh.  zy.  2.  5;  xysi.  19; 
Isa.  zi.  150--*See  LAiroirAom. 

TOOTd.  When  a  peraoa  kad  beea 
deprived  of  an  eye  er  tootli,  the  lBw<if 
retaliation  allowed  the  Hefarew  na^- 
trate  to  depriye  the  aggieauor  ei  a 
tooth  or  an  eye,  in  ivyenge  ;  (Kx.  zzl 
24 ;  Ley.  zziv.  20, 22;  Dent,  -tj*  3i;^ 
though,  not  imnrobablj,  a  pecsnisiy 
compensation  might  be  accepted,  aader 
priyate  arfangemant  If  a  maaeer  de- 
priyed  his  seryant  of  an  .^  _  , 
ne  was  obUoed  to  giye  Uae 
freedom.  (Sx.  zzL  26|  97.) 
Jews,  at  a  later  period,  eonatrwed  ibe 
Mosaie  law  of  fofioaes  to  justify  priv&ti 
revsag^f  (Ifatt.  y.  88  48  ;)  farait  tfaii 
construction,  so  anbyersnre  of  the 
principles  of  natural  justice, 
demned  by  our  Sayionr. 
of  teeth,*^  is  a  fignratiye 
for  feminine.  (Am.  iy.  8.)  '^Qsaab* 
ing  the  teeth,"  Siwiicatea  temsr,  tage. 
and  desnair.  (Malt.  yiii.  12 ;  Rerr.  xr 
10.)  « To  escape  with  the  ahia  of  the 
teeth,"  is  just  to  escape  wiHa 
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life.  (Job  ziz.  18,  14,  20.).  The  ac- 
tion of  acids  on  the  teeth,  is  used  to 
show  that  children  not  imfreqnenilj 
snffer  in  conseouence  of  the  sins  of 
their  fathers.    (Ezek.  xviii.  2.) 

TOPAZ.  The  Hebrew  word  ^iVefoA, 
rendered  <*  topaz,"  denotes  a  kind  of 
pemt  apparently  the  topaz.  (Ex.  xxyiii. 
17 ;  xxxix«  10 ;  Job  xxyiiS.  19 ;  Ezek. 
ZXTiii.  13.)  This  transparent  gem  has 
a  strone  f^aaa  Instre ;  and  its  prevailing 
colour  IS  golden  or  orange  of  evezy  de- 
gree of  shade.  (Bey.  xxiv.  20.}-^See 
Chrtsoute 

TOPH£L=: /tme,  cement.'  A  place 
in  Edom,  on  the  east  of  the  Araoah ; 
(Dent.  i.  1;)  probably,  the  village  now 
called  Tiifikh,  at  some  distance  north 
of  Bozrab,  towards  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  Dead  Sea,  into  which  the 
water  flows  from  wady  Tafileh. 

TOPHET.— See  Hinkon. 

TOPH£TH,~See  HmNox. 

TOBGAMAH.— See  Togabmah. 

TOBMAH  =^  fraud,  deceit.  This 
word,  rendered  "pri^y,"  some  sup- 
nose  to  be  the  name  of  a  place  not 
far  from  Shechem.    (Judg.  ix.  81.) 

TOBTOISEi-^See  Iiujjbd. 

TOU=error.  A  kinff  of  Hamath ; 
(1  Chron.  xviiL  9,  10;;  also  written 
*Toi."    (1  Sam.  viii.  9. 10.) 

TO  WEB.  A  fortified  place,  where 
(be  sentinels  kept  watch.  (Judg.  ix. 
49 ;  Ba.  xxi.  8.)  The  monuments  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria  frequently  exhibit 
fortified  towers.  Towers  are  still  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  yineyards  of  the 
£ast.  (Isa.  ▼.  2.)  They  serve  as  a 
shelter  for  the  watchmen,  and  as  a 
summer  retreat  for  the  owner.  (Isa. 
V.  2.)  Jehovah,  as  the  protector  of 
His  people,  is  called  **  a  strong  tower." 
(Ps.  IxL  3 ;  Prov.  xviu.  10.) 

T0W5.— See  Cities. 

TOWl^-CLEBK.— See  Clskk. 

TBACHOlSrinS  =  rott^A  or  rocky 
region*  The  north-easternmost  of  the 
districts  into  which  the  habitable 
region  east  of  the  Jordan  was  diyided. 
It  lay  qontiguous  to  Gauluutis,  Au- 
ranitis,  and  Batanas,  and  extended 
from  the  territory  of  Damascus  on  the 
north,  to  near  fiozrah  on  the  south. 
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The  province  el-Lejak^the  cuykan  of 
the  retreat^  comprises  the  principal 
portion  of  the  Hebrew  Argob  and  the 
Greek  Trachonitis.  It  is  described  by 
Drs.  Bobinson  and  Porter,  as  a  rockj 
region,  one  vast  wilderness  of  black 
basalt,  —  here  piled  up  in  shapeless, 
jagged  masses^  there  spread  out  in 
flat,  rugged  fields,  intersected  by 
yawning  fissures  and  chasms.  In  this 
region  of  volcanic  rocks  and  caves^ 
there  are  numerous  strange  old  cities, 
with  the  houses  still  habitable,  though 
most  of  them  are  desolate.  The  in- 
habitants are  fanatical  Muslims,  wild 
and  lawless  robbers ;  with  outlaws  from 
the  surrounding  region^  who,  in  this 
labyrinth  of  passages  make  their  home. 
At  an  early  period  this  region  was  soin« 
f  ested  with  robbers,  that  Augustus  gave 
it  to  Herod  the  Great,  on  condition 
that  he  would  extirpate  them ;  arid  after 
his  death  it  formed  part  of  the  teirarchy 
of  his  son  Philip.  (Luke  iii.  1;  Jos. 
Ant.  XV.  10. 1.  2.) — See  AnooB. 

TBADITION.  The  Jews  pretend, 
that  besides  the  written  law,  God  de- 
livered to  Moses  an^  oral  law,  which 
was  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  But  the  sources  of  their 
traditions  were  the  various  decisions 
of  the  Jewish  doctors  on  points  which 
the  law  had  passed  over  in  silence. 
The  numerous  traditions,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a  long  time  in  ac- 
cumulating, were  not  finally  collected 
by  the  Babbins,  before  their  wars 
against  the  Bomans,  under  Hadrian 
and  Severus.  Many  of  their  tradi- 
tions were  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
law  of  God ;  hence  our  Saviour  often 
reproached  the  Pharisees  with  pre- 
ferring them  to  the  law  itself.  (Matt. 
XV.  2,  8 ;  Mark  viL  8—18.)  All  such 
traditions  are  not  only  destitute  ol 
authority,  but  are  without  value,  and 
tend  greatly  to  distract  and  mislead 
the  minJs  of  men.  (Col.  ii.  8 ;  2  Thesi, 
iL  15 ;  iiL  6.) 

TBANCiL  The  Greek  word  ekitO' 
sis = ecstasy,  rendered  '*  astonishment ;" 
(Mark  v.  42 ;)  and  «' amazed,"  (Mark 
xvi.  8 ;  Luke  v.  2,)  denotes  astonish' 
ment,   amazement,    arising   from    any 
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strong  emotion,  m  admiration  or 
fear.  It  woald  thns  seem  that  the 
trance  was  rather  the  condition  of  the 
mind  than  objects  presented  to  it  in 
that  condition.  In  Acts  x.  10,  the 
term  is  rendered  trance,  "  a  trance  fell 
upon  him."  Here  the  word  seems  to 
denote  a  sort  of  testacy  or  ranture,  in 
which,  even  thoagh  awake,  the  mind 
seems  to  be  so  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  internal  and 
mental  image  as  to  be  unconscioos  of 
external  objects.  (2  Cor.  xii.  2 — i.) 
In  Nam.  xxiv.  4, 16,  the  term  'Hrance" 
is  supplied  bj  the  translators,  no  cor- 
responding word  being  found  in  the 
Hebrew.  The  Hebrew  word  tardamah^ 
render  *' deep  sleep,"  (Ghen.  ii.  21,)  is 
translated  in  theSeptaagint,  '^ecstasy." 
Xfightfoot  supposes  that  such  was  the 
nature  of  the  ''deep  sleep"  that  fell 
upon  Adam,  that  the  whole  scene  of 
£ye*s  creation  was  presented  to  his 
imagination  as  in  a  aivinely-inspired 
dream ;  as  it  is  evident  from  the  con- 
text that  he  was  fully  apprised  of  the 
circumstances  of  ner  origination. 
(Gen.  XV.  12 ;  Dan.  i  v.l9.) 

TRANSFIGURATION.  The  Greek 
word  metemorphothef  rendered  "was 
transfigured,"  has  no  reference  to  a 
dream  or  vision,  but  properly  signifies  a 
change  of  form  or  a/7p€arance;QMatt.  xvii. 
2 ;  Mark  ix.  2 ;)  and  is  so  explained  in 
Luke  ix.  29|  'Hhe  fashion  of  His  coun- 
tenance was  altered."  The  ''high 
mountain"  on  which  the  transfigura- 
tion of  our  Lord  occurred,  is  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  Hermon,  by 
othersTabor;  butit  would  seem  that  the 
precise  mountain,  like  some  other 
sacred  places,  for  wise  purposes,  cannot 
now  be  really  ascertained.  The  design 
of  Christ's  transfiguration — in  which 
the  glory  of  His  Deity  seemed  to  beam 
through*  the  vail  of  His  humanity — 
was  evidently  to  attest,  in  the  most 
impressive  manner,  the  absolute  Di- 
vinity of  our  Lord;  (Luke  ix.  85; 
John  i.  1,  14;  2  Pet.  i.  16—18;)  to 
furnish  to  His  disciples  evidence  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  the 
existence  of  a  future  state,  by  the  ap- 
pearance and  conversation  of  Moses, , 


who  had  been  dead  about  1,400  yean  ; 
and  of  EUas,  who  had  been  tranalated 
about  900  years;  and  also  to  show  them 
that  the  new  dispensation,  founded  bj 
the  Messiah,  is  not  only  the  f  alfiiineiic 
of  the  old,  but  is  now  the  only  Dir&nelj 
appointed  means  of  saving  inatraccion 
to  the  human  race.  (Matt,  xvii*  I — 9; 
Acts  X.  43 ;  xxvi.22 ;  xxvilL  28.1 

TRANSGRESSION.— See  Sik. 

TREASURE  CITY.— -See  Pitbox. 

TREASURY.— See  Tb]cpx.b. 

TREE.    In  Eastern  countries,  trees 
are  not  only  graceful  ornaments  in  the 
landscape,  but  essential  to  the  com* 
fort  and  support  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  de- 
stroy the  fruit  trees  of  their  enemies 
in  tmie  of  war,  ^for  the  tree  of  the 
field  is  man's  life."  (Deut.  xx.  19, 20.J 
Trees  of  any  kind  are  not  now  rery 
abundant  in  Palestine.     Some  trees 
are  found,  by  an  examination  of  the 
interna]  zones,  to  attain  to  a  very  long 
age.     There  are  some  in  existence 
which  are  stated  to  have  attained  m 
longevity  of  8,000  years,  and  for  some 
of  them  a  still  higher  antiquity  is 
claimed. 

TREE  OF  KNOWLEDGE.— See 
Life,  Tree  of,  and  Death. 

TREE  OF  LIFE.— See  Life,  Tbee 
OF,  and  Death. 

TRESPASS.— See  Offerings. 

TRIAL.  According  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  there  were  to  be  judges  in  all  the 
cities,  though  weighty  causes  were 
submitted  to  the  supreme  ruler.  As 
no  mere  formal  or  complicated  method 
of  procedure  was  established,  trials 
were  everywhere  summary.  (Ex.  xxi. 
21 ;  xxiii.  1 — 9 ;  Lev.  xix.  15 ;  Dent, 
xxiv.  14, 15.)  The  forum  or  place  oC 
trial  was  in  the  gatu  of  cities.  (Gen. 
xxiii.  10;  Dent.  xxi.  19.)  In  the 
trial,  the  accuser  and  the  accused  ap- 
peared before  the  Judge ;  (Deut.  xxv. 
1 ;)  the  witnesses  were  sworn,  and  in 
capital  cases  also  the  parties  concerned. 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  87—40 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  63.) 
In  order  to  establish  the  accusation, 
two  witnesses  were  necessary,  and,  in- 
cluding the  accuser,  thrtti  but  the 
accused  person  had  the  liberty  of  being 
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present.  (Kom.  xxxv.  30;  Dent.  xWi. 
1 — 15;  Mark  xxvi.  59.)  The  sentence 
was  pronounced;  and  the  criminal, 
without  anj  delay,  eren  if  the  offence 
was  a  capital  one,  was  taken  to  the 
place  of  punishment.  (Josh,  yii^  22 ; 
1  Sam.  xxii.  8  ;  1  Kings  ii.  23.) 

TRIBE.  The  name  of  the  great 
groups  of  families  into  which  the  He- 
brew nation,  like  other  Oriental  races, 
was  divided.  The  Hebrew  tribes  are 
sometimes  called  "  the  tweWe  tribes,'' 
because  the  sons  of  Jacob,  their  proge- 
nitors were  twelve.  (Gen.  xlix.  1 — ^28; 
Acts  xxvi.  7;  James  i.  1.)  The  tribes 
were,  however,  in  point  of  fact,  thir- 
teen. Instead  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph 
there  were  the  two  tribes  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh ;  (Gen.  xlviii.  3—22; ) 
but  as  the  tribe  of  Levi  received  no 
inheritance,  the  tribes  were  but  twelve 
in  a  geographical  point  of  view.  (Num. 
i.  32—85 ;  JDeut.  x.  8 ;  xviii.  1 ;  Josh, 
xiii.  14;  xvii.  14 — 18.)  In  the  division 
of  the  promised  Land,  the  tribes  of 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  of  Manasseh 
had  their  lot  beyond  the  Jordan,  east; 
all  the  other  tribes,  and  the  remain- 
ing half  of  Manasseh,  had  their  in- 
heritance on  this  side  the  river,  west. 
Each  tribe  was  governed  bj  its  own 
rulers,  and  constituted,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  civil  community  independent 
of  the  other  tribes.  (Judg.  i.  21 — 34 ; 
XX.  11—46 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  4.)  But,  al- 
though in  many  matters  each  tribe 
existed  by  itself  and  acted  separately, 
yet  hi  others  they  were  closely  united; 
for  all  the  tribes  were  bound  together, 
so  as  to  form  one  community,  and  Je- 
hovah was  their  King.  (Josh.  xxii.  9— 
81.)  Notwithstanding  occasional  rival- 
ships,  the  tribes  continued  united  as 
one  nation,  till  the  death  of  Solomon, 
when  ten  of  the  tribes  revolted  from 
the  house  of  David,  and  formed  the 
kingdom  of  Israel. — See  Ashbs. 

TRIBUTE.  Under  all  civil  govern- 
ments the  subjects  contribute,  i.e.,/>oy 
in  tribute,  or  taxes,  in  support  of  the 
State,  in  return  for  the  protection  thev 
receive  in  person  and  property.  And, 
as  no  government  can  be  carried  on 
without  expense,  those  who  reap  the 
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benefits  ought  not  to  grudge  the  ne- 
cessary expenditure,  inasmuch  as  those 
who  spend  their  time  and  talents,  in 
the  public  service  have  a  risht  to  a 
fair  compensation  for  their  labours. 
The  ancient  Hebrews  paid  a  tribute  or 
capitation  tax  of  half  a  shekel,  for  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary ;  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  it  was  intended  to  be  an 
annual  payment.  (Ex.  xxx.  11 — 16.) 
This  tribute,  or  ** collection,"  was  re- 
sumed in  the  time  of  Joash,  king  of 
Judah.  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  6.)  The  an- 
nual tribute,  established  after  the 
captivity  for  the  service  of  the  temple, 
was  only  the  third  of  a  shekel ;  (Neh. 
X.  32;)  but  it  would  appear,  that  in 
our  Lord's  time,  this  tribute,  which 
was  a  religious  impost,  and  in  a  great 
measure  voluntary,  had  been  raised  to 
a  didrachmci,  which  was  taken  to  re- 
present the  half*shekel.  (Matt.  xvif. 
24—27.)  The  Hebrews  also  paid  tri- 
bute in  support  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment. (1  Sam.  viii.  15 ;  x.  27 ;  xvii.  25 ;  1 
Kings  X.  25 ;  xii.3, 4.)  Extra  taxes  were 
occasionally  paid;  (2  Kings  xv.  20; 
xxiii.  35;)  as  were  the  excise  on 
articles  of  consumption,  (Ezra  iv.  14, 
19,  20,)  and  the  transit  tax  imposed 
upon  foreign  merchants.  ^1  Kings  x. 
15.)  Tribute  was  also  paid  by  con- 
quered nations.  (1  Kings  iv.  21 ;  2 
Chron.  xxvii.  5 ;  Dan.  vi.  2.  3.)  The 
Hebrews  were  at  various  times  sub- 
jected to  heavy  tribute  by  their  foreign 
conquerors.  (Jos.  Ant.  x.  5.  6.)  The 
capitation  tax,  established  by  Julius 
Caesar,  was  very  high,  and  the  oftener 
the  Jews  rebelled,  the  more  oppressive 
it  was  made.  It  was  imposed  upon  all 
males  from  14,  and  all  females  from 
12  up  to  65  years  of  age.  (Jos.  Ant. 
X.  5.  6 ;  xvii.  8.  5 ;  xviii.  1.  1 ;  Mark 
xii.  4—17 ;  Luke  ii.  1—7 ;  Acts  v.  36, 
37.)  The  denarius,  rendered  ••penny,*' 
was  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Jews  to 
the  Roman  emperor.  (|Matt.  xxii.  17; 
Luke  ±x.  24.)  Still  t)io  Jews,  even 
while  in  subiection  to  the  Romans, 
seem  to  have  boasted  that  they  ''were 
never  in  bondage  to  any  man."  (John 
viii.  33.)  It  is  the  duty  of  Christians 
conscientiously  to  pay  the  required 
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tribnie  in  support  of  the  goveniment 
under  which  tney  live :  '*  tribute  unto 
Whom  tribute  ii  due."  While  they 
Yishteonsl^  ^render  unto  Cie«ar  the 
tmngs  which  are  Cassar's,"  they  must 
alio  as  consdentioasly  **  render  unto 
God  the  things  that  are  Qod's."  But 
should  the  goremment  under  which 
they  lire  leyy  tribute  in  support  of  any 
object  which  they  know  to  oe  directly 
opposed  to  the  will  of  God,  they  are 
not  only  not  bound  to  pay  it,  but 
bound  not  to  pay  it,  inasmuch  as  no 
act  of  the  legislature  can  make  it  risht 
to  support  what  God  has  forbid^n. 
Their  refusal  may  subject  them  to 
certain  legal  penalties,  but  while  thus 
peaceably  submitting,  and  respectins 
the  authori^,  they  commit  no  moral 
offence.  (Matt.  zxii.  16 — 22;  Acts 
ir.  19 ;  Bom.  xiii.  1~^ ;  1  Fet.  ii.  13.) 
—Bee  PuBLiCAK. 

TRINITr.  This  term,  which  is  not 
found  in  the  Scriptures,  properly  de- 
notes tri'unitu,  and  is  used  to  designate 
God  revealed  to  us  as  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  doc- 
tarine,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Christian 
system,  cannot  be  said  to  hold  a  pro* 
minent  place  in  the  Old  Testament, 
inasmuch  as  the  ^at  doctrine  therein 
taught  is  the  CTmfv  of  God,  as  opposed 
to  polytheism.  (Deut.  !▼.  35,  89:  tI. 
4;  Isa.  zliy.  6 ;  xly.  5.^  All  the  efforts 
to  prote  that  the  Heorews,  before  the 
coming  of  Christ,  were  fully  acquainted 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  have 
ended  in  mere  appeals  to  cabbalising 
Jews,  who  lired  long  after  the  New 
Testament  was  written.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  which  this  doctrine  is  thought 
to  be  noticed  incidentally.  (Gen.  zri. 
7— '18 ;  XTiii.  17 — 83;  zix.  24;  xxi.  1, 
12, 17,  19 ;  xxxL  11—13 ;  xxxu.  24— 
80 ;  Ex.  in.  2—4,  14 ;  xiy.  19 ;  Num. 
xxii.  22—26 ;  Judg.  ^iii.  8 ;  Keh.  ix. 
80 ;  Ps.  11.  2 ;  Isa.  xl.  2 ;  Ixiii.  9— 
11 ;  xlyiii.  12, 18, 16.)  Howeyer,  with 
Calyin,  Bmsius,  Beuarmine,  Buxtorf, 
Hottinger,  and  Gesenius,  we  do  not 
include  among  these  the  passages  in 
whlch^ural  terms  for  the  Deity  are 
used,  (Gen.  i.  26 ;  iii.  22 ;  xi.  7;  Isa. 
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yL  8,)  as  they  an  raseeptxUe  o£  a  dif- 
ferent explanation.  It  is  mainljr  the 
light  which  the  New  TesiamaaJL  eaata 
upon  many  passages,  which  makes  ua 
aca  uaintea  with  this  doctiinfl,  in  the 
Old  Testament  The  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  throuj^uttheNewTeatsuiient, 
stands  forth  as  the  fandamental  doe- 
trine  of  Christiani^.  (Matt. 
19  ;  Luke  ilL  22  ;lohn  i.  18 ;  xiv. 
17,  26 ;  xy.  26;  1  Cor.  xii.  8— G;  3  Ox, 
xiii.  13 ;  CoL  i.  15 ;  1  Tim.  UL  16  ;  Tit 
ilL  4—6;  1  Fet.  L  2.)  The  pUp  of 
redemption  is  based  upon  the  tiinie 
idea  of  God,  and  moyes  forward  oa  it 
in  the  unity  of  historic  order,  and  the 
sublimity  of  a  majestic  Diyiae  provi- 
dence. It  forms  the  deep  rich  back 
ground,  on  which  are  laid,  wiUi  infin- 
ite skill,  the  constrastingcolaaxs— fall 
and  redemption,  law  and  gospa],  jaa- 
tice  and  mercy. 

Some  haye  sujpposed  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trmity  of  Pezaons  is 
the  Unity  of  the  Godhead  ia  "^aWf  of 
rational  demonstration.  Bol^  aays 
Mr.  Watson,  "this  great  mymurj  of 
our  faith,  for  the  declaration  ol  wkieh 
we  are  so  exdusiyely  indebted  ta  the 
Scriptures,  is  not  only  incapskble  of 
proof  a  priori^  but  it  derires  no 
confirmatory  evidence  f  rpm  tbe 
ence,  and  wise  and  orderly 
ment,  of  the  works  of  God."  Xndcied, 
such  is  the  inadequacy  of  tho  hamaa 
mind  to  search  the  deep  thin^  of  God, 
that  it  is  not  only  impossible  to  prove 
this  mystery  by  mere  argoaent^  bat 
equally  fruitless  are  the  pretentioBa  to 
explain  it,  as  such  failures  have  not 
unirequently  evidenced.  Such  efforts, 
even  of  the  acutestinteUecta,  have  only 
contributed  to  **  darken  conaael  by 
words  without  knowledge."  On  this 
mystery  Mr.  Wesley  has  well  aaid^ 
'*  I  insist  upon  no  explication  ml  all ; 
no,  not  even  on  the  best  I  ever  saw ;  I 
mean  that  which  is  given  oa  in  the 
creed  commonly  ascribed  to  Athanaa* 
ins.  I  dare  not  insist  upon  any  one's 
using  the  wora  Trinity,  or  Vtaf/tom.  I 
use  them  myself  without  any  ecraple, 
because  I  uiow  of  none  better.  vTe 
do  not  require  you  to  believe  any  my- 
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fttery  in  this.  Na^ ,  tiie  Bible  does  not 
reqairo  jon  io  belioTa  any  mysterj  at 
alL  The  Bible  barely  requires  yon  to 
betiere  snch  facts,  not  the  manner  of 
them.  Now,  the  mystery  does  not  lie 
in  the  fact,  but  altogether  in  the  man- 
ner, 1  believe  this /oc/  also—that  Qod 
is  Three  and  One,  out  the  wuamer  how 
I  do  not  comprehend,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieye  it.  Now  in  this,  in  the  nuDiJier, 
lies  the  mysterr,  and  so  it  may ;  I  have 
no  concern  witn  it ;  it  is  no  object  of 
my  faiUi.  I  bdiere  just  so  much  as 
Ood  lias  rerealed,  and  no  more.  But 
this^  the  manner.  He  has  not  revealed ; 
therefore,  Ibelieye  nothine  about  it. 
Bat  would  it  not  be  absurd  in  me  to 
deny  the  fact,  because  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  manner  ?  That  is,  to  reject 
what  God  htu  repealed,  because  I  do 
not  comprehend  what  He  has  not  r&- 
vealecL  It  remains  that  these  'Three 
are  One' — ^they  are  One  in  essence^  in 
knowledge,  in  will,  and  in  their  testi- 
mony." 

The  Sacred  Writers,  in  all  their  refer- 
ences to  the  doctrineof  the  Trinity,  uni- 
formly ascribe  the  very  satne  and  entire 
perfection  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  while  the  full  and 
entire  equality  of  each  Person,  in  all 
essential  respects,  is  exhibited,  the 
Unity  of  the  Godhead  is  nowhere  and 
in  no  measure  infringed  by  them.  Yet, 
while  maintaining  the  true  and  proper 
DlTini^  and  perfect  equality  of  the 
three  personal  distinctions  of  the  God- 
head, they  nowhere  represent  them  un- 
der the  polytheistic  aspect  of  three  mjt- 
arate  consciousnesses,  wills,  affections, 
etc  Indeed,  any  theory  which  derives 
the  essence  of  the  Godhead  of  the  Son 
and  Spirit  from  the  Falser— which  is 
numerically  the  same  substance — seems 
to  strike  at  the  root  of  equal  power 
and  glory  among  the  three  penonal 
distinctions  of  the  €k>dliead. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  idea  of 
Person  has  the  same  breadth  of  mean- 
ing in  the  Divine  nature  ab  in  the  hu- 
man, for  that  would  give  us  three  Gods, 
instead  of  the  inseparable  Triune.  On 
theindiviaibilityoftheTrini^innoity, 
the  cathoUc  fatih  is  this :  *<  The  Father 
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eternal,  the  Son  eternal,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  etem&l ;  and  yet  there  are  not 
three  eternals,  but  one  eternaL"  Hence 
says  Mr.  Watson,  '*  the  Scripture  doc- 
trine, therefore,  is,  that  the  Persons 
are  not  separate,  but  distinct,  that  they 
are  united  Persons,  or  Persons  having 
no  sepwate  existence,  and  that  they 
are  so  united  as  to  be  but  one  Being 
— one  God.  In  other  words,  that  the 
one  Divine  nature  exists  under  die 
personal  distinction  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Aoly  Ghost.  The  meaaier  of  the  union, 
it  is  granted,  is  incomprehensible,  and 
so  is  Deity  Himself,  and  every  essen- 
tial attribute  with  which  His  nature 
is  invested."  Of  the  HoJy  and  Incom- 
prehensible Trinity,  so  graciously  en- 
gaged in  the  econom]^  ofoursalvation, 
we  join  in  the  majestic  language  of  the 
ancient  church—*'  The  Godhead  of  the 
Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  all  one ;  the  gloiy  equal,  the 
majesty  co-etemaL  Such  as  the  Fa- 
ther is,  such  is  the  Son,  and  such  is  the 
Holy  Ghost.  So  the  Father  is  God, 
the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  Gk>d,  and  yet  there  are  not  three 
Gods,  but  one  God.** — See  Soh,  and 
Spisit,  Holt. 

TRIUMPH.  The  Hebrews,  like 
other  ancient  nationa,  used  to  celebrate 
their  victories  by  triumphal  proces- 
sions—4he  women  and  cnildren  went 
out  to  meet  the  returning  conquerors 
with  dancing,  accompanying  their  steps 
with  music,  and  singing  hymns  of  tri- 
umph to  Jehovah,  their  God  and  King. 
(Ex.  XV.  1—21 ;  Judges  xi.  34—87.) 
Triumphal  songs  were  uttered  for  the 
living ;  (1  Sun.  xviii.  6—8 ;  Judg.  v.  1* 
— 81 :  2  Ghron.  xx.  21—28 ;)  and  ele- 
gies for  the  dead.  (2  Sam.  L  17—27 ; 
2  Chron.  xxxv.  25.])  The  conquerorj 
were  intoxicated  with  joy ;  (Isa.  xlii. 
11;  lii.  7,  8;  bdii.  1—4;  Jer.  L  2; 
£zek.  viL  7 ;  Nah.  L  15 ;)  and  the  arms 
of  the  enemy  were  hang  up  as  trophies 
in  the  temples.  (2  Sun.  viiL  18;  1 
Sam.  xxi.  9 ;  xxxL  10;  2  Kings  xL  10.) 
Among  the  Bomans,  a  triumph  was 
the  highest  honour  gninted  by  tne  sen- 
ate to  a  general  aner  having  gained 
a  signal  ^nddedsive  victory.    On  snch 
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oecfttioni  the  temples  were  thrown  open, 
flowers  decormted  ererj  shrinei  and 
the  altars  smoked  with  ineense.  The 
general  was  accompanied  in  solemn 

grocesston  bj  the-senate  and  themag- 
itrates,  from  the  gate  of  the  citj, 
along  the  ViaTrinmphalis,  and  thence 
to  the  capitaL  First  came  the  musi- 
cians, CoUowedbj  the  spoils  taken  from 
the  enemj,  carried  in  open  carriages. 
Next  came  the  Tictims  destined  for 
sacrifice,  with  gilded  horns  and  decor- 
ated with  flowers.  The  captire  kings, 
princes,  or  generals,  followed  in  chains, 
with  thwx  children  and  attendants. 
Then  came  the  triumphal  chariot,  pre- 
ceded bj  the  lictors,  in  which  stood 
the  general,  nsnallj  drawn  by  fonr 
white  horses.  The  general  was  clad 
in  a  richly  embroidered  robe  and  tnnic, 
with  a  wrea^  of  laurel  on  his  brow,  in 
his  risht  hand  a  lanrel  bongh,  and  in 
his  left  a  sceptre.  His  children  some- 
times accompanied  him  or  rode  in  a 
second  chariot,  escorted  by  the  militaiy 
tribunes  who  had  seired  in  the  war. 
The  rear  was  brought  up  by  the  victor- 
iotts  army,'some  shouting /o  7W'tunpA«, 
others  singing  hymns  to  the  gods  as 
they  jpsssed  along.  The  procession 
was  closed  by  putting  to  death  some 
of  the  hostile  eliiefs,  and  sacrificing 
Tictims  to  the  gods.  The  Apostle  al- 
ludes to  the  triumphs  of  the  Sayiour ; 
(Col.  it  15 ;  Bph.  iv.  8;)  and  of  His  fol- 
lowers with  Him,  in  spreadine  abroad, 
in  erery  place,ihe  savour  of  the  gospel 
of  salvation.    (2  Cor.  ii.  14—160 

TBOAS  =  penetrated.  A  city  of 
Mysia,  situated  on  the  coast  southwest 
of  the  strait  of  the  Hellespont,  and  at 
some  distance  southward  from  the  site 
of  ancient  Troy.  The  name  Troas,  or 
the  Troadf  stnctly  belonged  to  the 
whole  district  around  Troy.  Troas, 
sbmetimes  called  Alexandria  Troas, 
became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of 
the  Asiatic  colonies  of  the  Romans. 
Here  Fanl  preached,  and  Eutycbns 
was  restored  to  life.  (Acts  xvi.  8. 11 ; 
zx.  5,  6 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  12 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  18.) 
Troas  is  now  a  miserable  village,  cal- 
led £aki  Stamboul.  Hundreds  of  col- 
umns lie  scattered  in  all  directions,  I 
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and  bristle  among  the  wares  of  tlie 
ancient  port.  But  the  moat  steiking 
ruins  are  about  a  mile  from  the  aea  ; 
where  the  ground  in  every  direetioa  is 
strewn  with  carvings,  monldinss,  and 
pedestals,  in  marble,  some  of  which 
nave  inscriptions,  generally  in  Greek. 

TROGYLMUM  =  a  /hOtety  f  A 
town  and  promontory  on  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  extremity 
of  the  ridge  of  Mount  Mycale^  opponte 
to  the  island  of  Samos.  (Acta  -g-g-  15.) 

TROPHIMUS  =  nimrisker.  A 
Christian  of  Ephesus,  who  was  the 
innocent  canse  of  Paul's  imprisoniDeas 
at  Jerusalem ;  (Acts  xx.  4 ;  xxi.  S9 ;) 
he  was  delegated  to  visit  Paul  at 
Rome,  but  was  taken  sick  at  Mil^giL 
(2  Tim.  iv.  20.) 

•  TRUMPET.   The  Hebrew  word  i*- 
rea,  rendered  *' comet,"  (Dan.  iiL  5y  7, 
10,  15,^  signifies  '^hom;**  hence  kmm 
hajobeC,  rendered  ''rams'  horna,"  is  pro- 
perly the  '*  horn  of  jubilee,"  i.  e.,  the 
iiamd  hom^  with  which  an  attack  or 
ahum  is  sounded.    (Josh.  ri.  5.^    The 
Hebrew  word  jcibd  is  unhappily  ren* 
dered  ''a ram," instead  of  akarmoiraigmd. 
So  also,  the  Hebrew  *oj^^  properly 
signifies   ^  trumpet;"  rEx.   xix.  10; 
Lev.  XXV.  9;  Josh.  vL  14 ;  Job  xxxix. 
25;  Judg.  vii.  8;  Joel  ii.  1;)  hence 
sophar  hajobdm^  rendered  "  trumpets 
of  rams'  horns,"  ought  to  have  been 
trumpets  of  jubilee,  i.  e.,  of  a&maf,  or 
signal  trumpets,    (Josh.  vL  4,  6,  6, 1^) 
These  trumpets  were  crooked  l^e  a 
horn.    In  Ex.  xix.  ISfjobel  is  rendered 
''trumpet"  or  "cornet,"  by  an  elipsis 
of  keren.    The  horns  of  neat  cattle,  as 
we  know  from  the  ancient  monuments, 
were  sometimes  nsed  as  signal  tmm- 
pets;  but  the  passages  cited  do  not 
prove  that  "rams'  horns"  were  employ- 
ed by   the  Hebrews.     The  Hebrew 
word  hhatzotzerah,  rendered  "  trumpet,'* 
(Num.  xxxi.  6 ;  Hos.  vi.  8,)  designates 
the  straight  trumpet,  which  appeara  to 
have  been  made  of  silver;  (Num.  z.  2; 
1  Kings  xil.  18;)  and  to  have  been 
chiefly  used  on  militaiy,  (Nam.  z. 
9 ;   2  Chron  xiii.  14,)  and  on  religions 
occasions.     TNum.  x.  10.)     As  the 
trumpet  could  not  have  been  used  as 
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an  appropriaU  accampaniment  to  the 
siuging,  ila  only  office  itm  to  fall  in 
at  certain  poiati,  like  oor  ptals,  ffben 
interceuion  was  cxpreised,  to  indicate 
an  appeal  to  JeboTah  for  help,  oi  to 
Temind  Him  of  His  mercj.  In  the 
Leiitical  pialmody  the  trampeti  were 
used  by  the  prieets,  and  the  other  in- 
•tramenta  by  the  Lerites.  -  The  peal 
of  the  trntnpeti  waa  the  »>peal  to 
heaTen,  the  Selah-~Ktar,  Jehovahl 
(1  Chron.  XT.  18—21;  xri.  4— fl;  2 
Chron.  r.  12:  »ii.  6;  xiix.  EG— 28  ; 
Ezra  iii.  10;  Neh.  xii.  36.}— See  Sblah. 

TRUMPETS,  FEAST  OF.  Tbia 
Hebrew  festiral  waa  celebrated  od  the 
firet  da?  of  the  aeventh  monlb,  called 
Tim = October.  Tbedsjiraa  dislin- 
gniihed  br  the  blowing  of  trompeta, 
ell  aerTile  bnainesa  waa  anipended,  and 
partienlai  offerings  irere  Enjoined. 
(Nam.  xxix.  1—6;  Lst.  xxiii.  24, 
25.)  The  tenth  da?  ol  tbii  month  vu 
diitingnished  aa  the  da;  of  BDnnal 
atonement  for  the  nna  of  Igrael.  (Ler. 
xvi.  1—29.) 

TRUTH.  The  Qotpel,  at  being  re- 
vealed by  the  bne  Oeo,  and  ai  declar- 
ing the  exiatence  and  will  of  the  one 
trae  God,  is  called  "the  tTath." 
(John  i.  11,  IB;  Tiii.  82,  10,  IS,  iB; 
XTi.  13;xTiii.38;  Bom.i.l8,2G.)  As 
a  lie  waa  the  instrument  nsed  by  Satan 
to  indnce  the  firet  haman  pair  to  ain, 
(Oen.  iii.  4,)  ao  alao  the  Intlh  ia  the  in- 
■trnment  naed  by  the  Holy;  Spirit  in 
OUT  conrenion  and  tanctifl cation — 
"the  Bword  of  the  Spirit,  which  i»  the 
word  of  Qod."  (Eph.  tL  17 ;  John 
XTii.  IT,  19.)  The  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  ia  not  to  be  identified  with 
any  anpposed  inflnence  of  the  truth. 
Even  Dirine  tmlb,  indapendcnt  of  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Bpirit,  ia  ntterlr 
power! es*  upon  the  human  mind. 
There  is  no  donht,  aa^i  Dr.  Payne, 
an  essential  tendency  in  the  trath  of 
the  Bible  to  kindle  holy  affectiona  and 
Tolitiona ;  but  how  can  it  do  either, 
before  objective  truth  becomes  aub- 
jectiTe  truth— the  truth  of  the  Bible, 
the  truth  of  the  iniad.  The  troth  of 
the  Bible  must  enter  the  mind,  and  the 
mind  must  be  enabled  to  pBrceive  its 
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meaning,  prCTioua  to  th£  pariflcation 
of  the  affectiona.    Bnt  bow  doea  a  de- 

E raved  mind  come  to  underaland  and 
elieve  the  gospel?  "The  natural 
man  receifeth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  Ood."  Ha  resists  the  en- 
trance oE  the  truth;  he  hatea  the  truth; 
and,  frequently,  the  more  clearly  its 
holy  tendency  ia  diacemed,  the  more 
powerfully  ia  hia  hatred  elicited.  If 
no  direct  inSuence  of  the  Spirit  be  put 
forth,  leading  such  a  man  into  just 
viewB  of  the  truth,  how  can  we  account 
for  hia  Grat  apiritnal  apprehengiona  of 
the  gospel?  To  say  that  the  Spirit 
ia  always  in  the  word  of  tnitb,  aa 
surely  and  abidingly  aa  magaetiam  ia 
the  loadstone,  will  not  meet  ibe  case ; 
for  if  Ibe  Spirit  be  in  the  Intth,  then 
the  Spirit  is  not  of  course  in  the  mind, 
and  so  cannot  effect  the  mind,  until 
the  truth  ia  in  the  mind,  or  is  under- 
stood and  believed.  And  then,  hon 
is  the  transition  of  the  truth  of  the 
gospel  to  the  mind  to  be  explained  ? 
If  it  ahODid  be  admitted  that  there  is 
a  personal  agency  of  the  Spirit  at 
work,  then  what  the  Spirit  doea  ia 
either  on  the  word,  adding  to  ita 
power,  or  in  the  man,  leading  him  to 
attend  to  the  tmth  and  believe  it.  To 
the  Spirit  acting  on  the  truth,  so  aa  to 
strengthen  it  and  make  it  efBcacioua, 
ia  to  say  that  He  makes  the  truth  more 
true,  which  ia  absurd.  The  declara- 
tions in  Scripture  require  a  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  ir~" 


nature,  ti)  attend  aerionsly  and  ear- 
nestly to  the  thing:!  of  Christ — Divine 
tmth  presented  to  him,  in  order  that 
he  may  embrace  it  and  be  saved  by 
beUering  it.  (1  Cor.  ii.  11—14 ;  Gal. 
V.  7  J  2  ThesB.  T.  10—13 ;  3  Tim.  ii.  1 ; 
James  i.  18;   I  Fet.  i.  22.) 
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Christ  ia  called  "the  Truth,"  because. 
He  is  the  teacher  of  Divine  truth ; 
(John  xiv.  6j)  and  the  Holy  Spirit  ia 
called  the  "Spirit  of  tmtli,"  becaiiso 
He  reveals  the  truth  to  the  mind,  und 
helpt  the  mind  to  receive  it.  (Jiliii 
xiv.  17;  XT.  26;  xvi.  18;  John  iv. 
6.) — See  BEaxNEsiTioM. 
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ChriftUa  who  Ubonred  to  extend  the 
gofpel  M  Borne.    rBome  ztL  12.) 

TEiYFROBAj=zdeUcateIy,  A  fe- 
male Chriitiaa^rfao  l&bouxed  to  extend 
the  Gospel  al  Bome.    (Bom.  xtL  18.) 

TUBALsTMafofltc  ortf  A  lOft  of 
Jftpheth,  whofe  deaoendflnte  were 
called  after  him;  svppoaed  to  be  the 
Tiberctttit  a  people  of  Asia  ICtnor  who 
dwelt  near  the  Boxine,  on  the  west  of 
the  Moachi.  (Gen  x.  2 ;  laa.  IxrL  19; 
Ezek.  xxTii.  18 ;  xxxiL  26 ;  xxxriU. 
2,  8;  xxxix.  l.>— See  Msbhaoh. 

TUBAL-CAIN=iooriber  of  metaUic 
orsf  A  son  of  Lamech;  the  fixat  who 
wronffhtinironandbraaa.  (Gen.iy.22.) 

TUBBAN.  The  monnmeata  of 
Egypt  and  Aaayria  fnrniah  ns  with 
nnrnerona  forms  of  head-dreaaea,  aome 
of  which  were  donbtleaa  aimilar  to 
thoae  worn  by  the  ancieat  Hebrews. 
The  Hebrew  word  pariiM,  rendered 
^bonnets,"  (laa.  ill.  20,)  and  ^oma- 
menta,"  (laa.  Ixi  10,)  properly  deaig- 
natea  tiaras^  aa  worn  by  femalea;  and 
also  turbcau,  as  worn  by  men.  The 
word  tzqniraih,  rendered  ^diadem," 
deaignatea  a  drcki  or  tnrban,  probably 
of  fine  mnalxn.  (laa.  xxriii.  6w)  The 
term  txaniph,  rendered  ''a  diadem;" 
(Jobxxix.  14;  Iaa.lxiL8;)aod<<mttre,'' 
(Zech.  iiL  6,)  aignifiea  to  roU  round, 
hence  an  ornamented  tnrfoan.  The 
word  kiahskurim,  rendered  "head- 
banda."  (laa.  iiL  20,)  and  ''attire," 
( Jer.  U.  82,)  aignifiea  sirdks,  6e&t,  fe- 
male onamenta;  ao  in  Isa*  xlix.  18, 
"aa  a  hride  bindeth  her  airdh."  The 
word  maroiAofitoii,  rendered  "prin- 
cipalitiea,"  margin  **  head-tirea,"  (Jer. 
xiii.  16,)  onght  to  be  rendered  **Jrom 
your  heada  ahall  come  down  the  crown." 
The  Chaldee  term  karbelathtm^  ren- 
dered "hata,"  margin  "tnrbana,"  pro- 
peilT  denotee  mamtus.  (Dan.  iii.  21.) 
in  raleatine  the  men  nanally  wear  red 
eapa,  with  or  without  tnrbana;  the 
women  wear  white  reila,  occaaionally 
thrown  over  the  tantoura  or  horn. 
Both  men  and  women,  in  the  Beat, 
generally  attend  Dirine  worahip  with 
their  heada  eorered^— See  Mma,  and 
TiBxa, 
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TUBTLBDOVS.  The  Hebmr 
woidlar  deaignatea  a  apedea of  thedoTe 
tribe,  probiMy  the  ''tvrtle-doYe."* 
(Gen.  xy.9;  Lev.  L 14 ;  t.  7, 11.)  The 
TWfvra  mpfiaaia— the  Egjrptian  tartle 
or  pahn-aorey  ia  found  in  •*"*"'^ 
nnmbera  in  the  wilderaMa.  The  TW- 
hw  amriims  ia  abnndant  in  the  Talley  of 
the  Jordan,  and  in  Syria.  The  tor- 
tie  ia  ennmerated  among  the  migratory 
birda^  whoae  eariy  retom  indicatee  tlio 
approach  of  apring.  (Jer.  rilL  7 ;  BcL 
Song  iL  12.)  According  to  the  Hebrew 
law,  tvrUe-dorea  were  allowed  to  bo 
offered  in  aacrifice  by  the  poor  who 
conld  not  aif ord  the  more  imfratantial 
offering.  (Ler.  xiL  €;  LidLe  iL  24.) 
The  term  ''tnrtle-doye,"  ocenra  in  FK. 
Ixxir.  19,  aa  a  name  of  endearment 
for  the  afflicted  people  of  laraeL 

TYCHICUSs/orfimafo.  A  Oizia- 
tian  teadier  and  companion  of  PanL 
He  waa  engaged  in  Taziona  miaaionaiy 
jonm^a,  and  waa  a  meaaenger  to  the 
chnrohea.  (Acta.  xx.  4 ;  EpL  tL  21. 
22 ;  CoL  ir.  7 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  12 ;  Tit  iii  12.) 

TTPB.  The  Greek  word  f|pof, 
generally  aignifiea  a  ruembianee^  a 
modd,  howerer  it  may  be  prodaoed, 
and  ia  varionaly  renaened  "print;" 
(John  XX.  25;)  ** figure;"  (Acts  Wi. 
48;)  <«faahion;"  (Acta  vii.  44;) 
"form;"  (Bom.  tL  17;)  "patten:^ 
(Tit. u.  7;  Heb.  tUI.  5 ;)  " enaample ;" 
(PhiL  iiL  17  0  and  "  manner."(Aeti 
xxiiL  25.)  Specially  the  term  ty^  m 
employed  to  deaignate  thepre-onbined 
repreaentatire  ruation  which  certain 
actiona  or  objecta  in  the  inatitntiona  of 
the  Old  Teatament  bear  to  corroapond- 
ing  aetiona  or  objecta  in  the  Kew 
Teatament.  In  tiiia  it  differa  from  a 
repreaentation,  memoria],or  ooaunemo- 
ration  of  an  event  which  ia  paat.  The 
^pe  ia  properly  an  od  or  instituU, 
Am  Adam  introdooed  ain  and  miaerr 
into  the  world,  ao  Chriat  introdneeld 
jnatification  and  happiaeaa  into  the 
world.  The  woHbef  the  the  fint  Adam 
ia  typical  of  the  work  of  the  aeoond 
Adam.  (Bom.  t.  14.)  MeldiiBedec'ii 
prieathood  waa  a  type  of  Chriat^a 
prieathood.  (Heb.  Tit  1—15.)  Many 
of  the  inatitntiona  of  Koaea  partook  of 
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the  nature  of  types,  and  are  called  by 
the  Apostle  "the  shadow  ol  good 
things  to  come;"  while  the  aotitype  is 
''the  sabstance."  (CoL  ii.  17;  Heb. 
X.  1.)  The  daily  and  annual  sacrifices 
of  the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tions adumbrated  the  great  sacrifice, 
which,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  was  to 
be  offered  effectually,  and  once  for  all. 
It  must  be  obserred,  that  it  was  not  the 
animal  or  vicfim  that  was  the  type, 
but  the  symbolical  act  of  which  the 
animal  was  the  object.  It  was  not  the 
Hebrew  high  priest  that  was  the  type 
of  Christ ;  stnctly  speaking,  it  was  the 
office  with  which  he  was  inyested.  It 
was  not  David  or  Solomon,  or  any 
other  king,  that  was  the  type  of  Christ ; 
it  was  the  regal  office  with  which  these 
were  invested,  which  was  typical  of  our 
Redeemer  as  King  of  Zion.  Neither 
was  it  the  mingled  mass  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  pure  and  vile,  that  constituted 
the  type  of  the  church  of  Christ ;  it 
was  the  theocratic  national  institution 
— the  symbol  of  the  chosen  and  special 
community  of  which  Jehovah  is  Head 
and  Buler.  It  is  not  persons  or  things 
simply  as  such,  so  much  as  objects, 
offices,  time,  and  actions,  that  really 
possess  a  typical  character.  The  type, 
viewed  simply  in  itself,  is  a  symbolic 
representation  of  Divine  tntth.  Its 
parallel  is  prophecy.  ''The  difference," 
says  Dr.  Alexander,  ^between  a  pro- 
phecy and  a  typo  is  only  in  this,  that 
the  former  teaches  by  words,  the  latter 
by  things ;  the  former  by  an  artificial 
combination  of  signs ;  the  latter,  by  a 
scenical  representation  of  the  whole 
truth  at  once.  A  word  is  the  STmbol 
of  an  idea;  a  type  is  the  symbol  of 
some  principle  or  law,  and  the  predic- 
tion of  some  general  fact  in  the 
economy  of  redemption."  The  ulterior 
and  prophetic  reference  was  not  the 
only  purpose  for  which  the  Mosaic  or- 
dinances were  appointed ;  as,  in  point 
of  fact,  they  penonned  the  two  offices 
of  symbol  and  of  type.  60  far  as  they 
signified  to  the  Hebrews  any  religious 
duties,  they  were  s^bols ;  and  so  far 
as  they  were  Divinely  appointed  to  re- 
present things  future  tbey  were  tvp^a, 
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We  know  of  no  types  in  the  Old 
Testament  excepting  those  which  are 
explained  as  such — either  by  direct 
statement  or  manifest  implication — ^in 
the  New  Testament. 

TYRANNUS=a  prtace,  or  turant, 
A  man  at  Ephesns,  probably  a  Greek 
sophist,  in  whose  school  Paul  disputed, 
and  thus  taoght  the  gospel,  after  he 
had  withdrawn  from  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogae«    (Acts  xix.  9.) 

TYB£=a  rock.  Thecelebrated  and 
opulent  emporium  of  Phenicia,  situated 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  was 
originally  acolony  of  Sidon,hence  called 
the  "  daughter  of  Zidon."  (Isa.  xxiii. 
12.)  The  citv  Tyre,  called  by  the 
Hebrews  *'Tzor,"  (Josh.  xix.  29, 
margin,)  also  written  "Tyms,"  (Jer. 
XXV.  22;  Ezek.  xxvi.  23 ;  Hos.  ix.  Id,) 
which  is  not  mentioned  by  Moses  or 
Homer,  is  usually  held  to  have  stood 
upoi^  the  mainland,  and  the  more  mo- 
dem city  upon  a  rocky  island  opposite. 
However,  if  the  more  ancient  city, 
usually  called  Palae-Tyrus  or  Old 
Tyre,  stood  anywhere  on  the  mainland, 
the  last  vestige  has  long  since  disap- 
peared. Hence  others,  from  the  sign  i- 
fication  of  the  name,  Tyre=a  rock^ 
regard  the  insular  city  as  the  original 
one.  Insular  Tvre  seems  to  be  alone 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  is 
noticed  a«  a  "  strong  city"  in  the  time 
of  Joshua,  when  it  was  included  in  the 
limits  of  the  tribe  of  Asher ;  but  was 
never  subjugated  by  the  Hebrews. 
(Josh.  xix.  29;  Judg.  xviii.  7;  Jos. 
Ant,  viii.  2.  7.)  In  historical  times 
Tyre  was  composed  of  two  distinct 
parts  or  towns,  the  one  situated  on  the 
mainland,  and  the  other  on  the  island 
opposite— about  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore.  In  the  time  of  David,  Tyre 
was  a  stronghold.  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  7.) 
Under  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon tiiere  was  a  dose  alliance  of  aid 
and  commerce  between  the.  Hehzews 
and  the  Tyrians.  The  Tyrians  had 
earlv  become  eelebrafeed  for  their  skill 
in  the  arts,  in  manufactures,  in  com- 
merce, and  in  navigation.  Their 
"  merchants  were  princes."  (1  Chron. 
Tiv.  1 :  Isa.  xxiii.  8 ;  2  Sam.  v.  11 ;  1 
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Kings  ▼.  1—6 ;  vii.  18,  14  ;  ix.  27 ;  2 
Chron.  ii.  8 ;  Ezek.  xxrii.  16.)    Among 
the  numerous  colonies  which  the  Tj- 
rians  sent  out  to  distant  regions,  thus 
extending  the  benefits  of  civilization 
to  remote  countries,  Carthage  i.e..  New 
Town,  and  Cadiz,  nrobablj  Tarshish, 
stand  foremost  in  historical  interest. 
Tyre  was  blockaded  b j  Shalmanezer, 
for  five  years  in  vain ;  but  itwas  proba- 
bly at  length  made  tributary  to  As- 
syria.   (Isa.  xxiii.  1  — 18 ;  Jos.  Ant, 
ix.   14.  2.^    Afterwards  for  thirteen 
years  it  was  besieged  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, "  yet  he  had  no  wages,  nor  his 
army."    (Ezek.  xxvi.  7 — 12  ;  xxix.  18 ; 
Jos.  Ant,  X.  11. 1.)  Tyre  appears,  how- 
erer,  to  have  come  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Babylonians;  and  afterwards 
under  that  of  the  Persians.  Then  came 
the  celebrated  siege  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  about  332  b.  c,  who  succeeded 
after  seven  months  in  taking  the  is- 
land  city,  after   having,  with  great 
labour,  tnrown  up  a  causeway  or  mole, 
from  the  main  land  to  the  walls.    By 
the  erection  of  this  causeway,  the  ma- 
terials of  the  city  on  the  mainland 
would  be  hurled  into  the  water ;  the 
island  was  turned  into  a  peninsula, 
and  the  city  rendered  accessible  by 
land  forces.    The  mole  divided  the 
straits    into    two    harbours.    Insular 
Tyre    afterwards    came   under    the 
Bomans,   and  for  ages  continued  a 
flourishing  trading   city.    (Matt.  xi. 
21 ;  XV.  21 ;  Mark  iii.  8 ;  vii.  24 ;  Luke 
Vf.  17;  X.  18;  Acta  xxi.  8.)    It  fell 
finally  in  the  hands  of  the  Muhamme- 
dans,  A.  D.,  1291 ;  since  then  it  has  ir- 
recoverably  declined.     The   present 
city  Sur,  lies  only  upon  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island,  on  the  janction  of 
the  island  and  isthmus.    The  houses 
are  mostly  mere  hovels,  one  storey  high, 
with  flat  roofs;  and  the  streets  are 
narrow,  crooked,  and  filthy.    Yet  the 
numerous  Pride  of  India  and  Palm 
trees,  interspersed  among  the  houses 
and  gardens,  throw  over  the  city  an 
Oriental  charm.    The   population  is 
somewhat  more  than  8000  souls.    The 
four  springs,  called  Raa  e/-.dytn=head 
of  the  fountain,  from  which  the  water  I 
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was  conyeyed  by  aqueducts,  more  than 
three  miles  in  length,  to  Tyre,  still  give 
out  a  large  body  of  water ;  thej  are 
encircled  by  massiye  walls.  The 
earthquake  of  1837  did  great  injury 
to  Tyre;  and  twelve  persons  were 
killed  and  thirty  wounded.  On  the 
24th  of  September,  1840,  Tyre  was 
bombarded  and  captured  by  the  alUed 
fleet,  under  Admiral  Stopford,  and 
placed  once  more  under  Turkish  mis- 
rule. The  Hebrewprophets  denounced 
fearful  judgments  against  Tyre  for  her 
idolatry  and  wickedness.  (Isa.  xxiiL 
l'^18 ;  Ezek.  xxvi.  7—21 ;  xxriL  l-^ 
86;  xxviii.  1 — 19;  xxix.  18.)  And 
how  truthfully  their  predictions  have 
been  accomplished  may  be  seen  in  the 
existing  ruins  scattered  along  the  shore, 
and  the  number  of  splendid  columns 
lying  in  heaps  beneath  the  waves. 
This  ancient  city  has  indeed  become 
like  the  top  of  a  rock,  ^a  place  to 
spread  nets  upon !"— See  Sibon. 

TYRUS.— See  Ttb». 

TZIDON.— See  Sidov. 

TZOB.— See  Ttbe. 


UCAL  =  provision,    A  disciple  of 
Agur.     (Prov.  xxx.  1.) — See  Ithiu^ 

U£L  ^powerfuL    One  of  the  sons  of 
Bani.    (£zr.  x.84.) 

UKNAZ.— See  Eenjiz. 

ULAL  A  river  flowing  by  the 
city  Shushan ;  and  one  of  the  riyers 
whose  waters  were  said  to  be  so  pore 
that  the  Persian  kings  would  drink  no 
other.  (Dan.  viii.  2.)  It  was  the 
Etdaau  of  the  Greeks,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  ancient 
ChoaspeSf  the  modem  JSTerikAa^  an 
affluent  of  the  Tigris,  which  at  some 
distance  higher  up  the  country  divided 
from  the  Kerkhah,  andpassingby  Snsa, 
fell  into  the  Pasitigris  or  Karun.  The 
channel  of  this  ancient  river  near  the 
city  is  now  dry.  Mr  Loftns  notices 
the  accuracy  of  Daniel— who  heard  the 
voice  "  between  the  Uiai,"— evidently 
referring  to  the  river  being  divideSl 
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into  two  streams.  (Dan.  viii.  16.) — 
See  Shushan. 

VLAM.=vestihuk.  1.  A  descend- 
ant of  Manasseh.  (1  Chron.  vii.  16, 17.) 
2.  A  descendant  o£  Benjamin.  (1 
Chron.  viii.  89,  40.) 

VLLAzzzyoke.  A  descendant  of 
Asber.    (I  Chron.  vii.  89.) 

UMMAHs=<o/i;ttnc<t(m.  A  city  in 
Asher.  (Josh.  six.  80.)  Dr.  Thomson 
suggests  that  it  may  be  represented  by 
AmOf  a  Tillage  in  the  highlands  on  the 
coast. 

UNCLEAN.-SeelflSUB,  and  Cuban. 

UNCTION.— See  Ointment. 

UNICOBN.  The  Hebrew  word 
reem,  rendered  ''unicorn,"  famishes 
no  evidence  that  such  a  single-homed 
animal  was  known  to  the  Hebrews.  It 
is  now  generally  understood  to  denote 
the  buffalo,  a  wild  and  ferocious  ani- 
mal, well  known  to  the  Hebrews, 
bearing  a  similar  relation  to  the  ox 
as  the  wild  ass  does  to  the  domestic 
one.  It  properly  belongs  to  a  species 
of  ox, — oos  ou5a/t{s,— found  in  India. 
This  species,  in  the  wild  state,  lives  in 
herds  of  considerable  nnmbers,  fre- 

?nenting  moist  and  marshy  situations, 
t  is  a  different  species  from  the  iu- 
balu8  pegasiu,  the  wild  buffalo  of  the 
Abyssinian  forests ;  and  also  different 
from  the  buffalo— a  name  misapplied 
to  the  bison — ^which,  in  vast  nerds, 
roam  over  the  western  wilds  of  North 
America.  The  Septnagint  translates 
the  Hebrew  term  reem,  by  monoherota ; 
the  Vulgate,  unicorn,  an  animal  which 
most  natural  historians  have  held  to 
be  fabulous,  but  which  a  few  years 
since  was  said  to  have  been  discover- 
ed in  the  deserts  of  Thibet.  But  this 
sense  is  inadmissable ;  since  the  uni- 
corn, as  described,  resembles  the  horse 
much  more  than  it  does  the  ox,  and 
is  in  any  case  an  extremely  rare  ani- 
mal; while  the  reem  was  an  animal 
frequent  and  well  known  in  Palestine 
ana  the  adjacent  regions.  The  rtem 
doubtless  existed  anciently  in  Pales- 
tine ;  though  probably  in  a  wild  state, 
or  unsubdued  to  labour.  In  the 
Scriptures  it  is  several  times  coupled 
with,  or  compared  to  the  ox.  (Num. 
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xxlii.32 ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  17;  Jobxxxix. 
0,  10;  Ps.  xxii.  21 ;  xxix.  6;  xcii.  10; 
Isa.  xxxiv.  7.)  The  actual  existence 
of  the  buffalo  in  Palestine  leaves  little 
doubt  that  it  is  the  reeia  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures ;  for  which  the  seve- 
ral versions  have  substituted  the 
apparently  fabulous  unicom.  Dr.  Rob- 
inson, when  in  the  plain  near  the 
Jordan,  saw  large  herds  of  horned 
cattle,  among  which  were  many  buf- 
faloes, which  were  retuming  from  pas- 
turOf  to  pass  the  night  near  the  tents 
of  their  Arab  owners.  They  are  de- 
scribed as  a  shy,  ill-looking,  ill-tem- 
pered animal.  They  are  also  very 
common  in  Egypt,  being  kept  both  for 
milk  and  for  labour ;  and  are  mingled 
with  the  neat  cattle.  The  term  "uni- 
corn/' in  the  margin,  reads  '*  Bhinoce- 
rots."  (Isa.  xxxiv.  7.) 
UNITY  OF  THE  SPIBIT.— See 

COMMTTNION. 

UNNI= cfepr«sse(/.  1.  One  of  the 
Lerites.  (1  Chron.  xv.  18,  20.)  2.  A 
Levite  who  returned  from  the  exile. 
Neh.  xii.  9.) 

UPHARSIN^See  Mens. 

UPHAZ.— See  Ofhir. 

UPPER-BOOM.  A  sort  of  guest- 
chamber,  not  in  common  use,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  house,  where  the 
Onentais  received  company  and  held 
feasts,  and  where  at  other  times  they 
retired  for  prayer  and  meditation. 
(Mark  xiv.  15 ;  Luke  xxii.  12.)  Among 
the  Hebrews  it  seems  to  have  been  on, 
orconnected  with,  the  flat  roofs  of  their 
dwc^ings.  Dr.  Robinson  describes 
the  upper  room  of  a  respectable  house 
at  Ramleh,  as  a  large  airy  hall,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  third  storey  upon  the  flat 
roof  of  the  house.  (1  Kings  xvii.  19, 
22 ;  2  Kings  iv.  10 ;  Acts  i.  18 ;  ix. 
87,89 ;  X.  9 ;  xx.  8.) 

\JB,=light  or  fire.  1.  A  city  of  the 
Chaldeans,  and  the  birth-place  of 
Abraham.  (Gen.  xi.  28,  81 ;  xv.  7 ; 
Neh.  ix.  7.)  Ur  was  probably  also  the 
name  of  the  surrounding  district ;  and 
the  region,  in  a  wider  sense,  was  some- 
times called  *' Mesopotamia."  (Acts 
vii.  2.)  Recent  researches  have  found 
the  site  of  <*Ur  of  the  Chaldees"  at  the 


Magnf  ST  Mitghsir,  Le^'Uie  bitninea' 
ed,^m  the  extrems  ioath  of  ChaldM, 
■boot  aiz  nflle*  WMt  of  the  Enphrmlei, 
■ot  very  tu  ^Te — and  probably  in 
tbatimeoIAbnliHnBctiiallrapDn  the 
bead  of  the  FenUn  Onlf.  The  name 
H*r  or  Ur,  read  in  the  oaneiform  in- 
KiiplioBaoIbrickiaDdoTUnd  era  found 
at  Mngheir,  idsntifiei  the  lite  o(  the 
■ooient  Chaldean  metropolit,  which 
wemi  frou  the  mention  of  iti  iUpa  to 
baTB  been  a  Baritime  city.  In  ISM, 
Hr.  J.  K  Taylor,  the  British  Vice- 
Conaul  at  Burah,  examined  this  im- 
portant heap  of  mint,  nhich  ii  2,916 
yanli  in  eimmlNence.  He  deacribei 
the  vartrain  ae  ftonding  on  bat  a  slight 
eleratioa;  which,  owing  to  the  Batneu 
of  the  manhy  plain  aronnd  it,  forms 
an  island  in  tne  middle,  dnriag  the 
annnal  fiood  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
principal  bnilding  amcDg  the  roini  is 
a  Iwo-itoried  stTDctnre,  erected  on  a 
pUtform  twenty  feet  abore  the  plain; 
the  wall*  being  a  thick  maas  at  par- 
Ually  bnmt  ana  inn-dried  bricks,  coat- 
ed with  a  wall  of  kUn-bnrnt  inacribed 
bricks,  four  feet  thick.  The  bricks  of 
the  lower  storey  are  embedded  in  bitu- 
men, bencB  the  wubq  Hagheir.  In 
excBTatiog  the  comer*— one  of  which 
points  doe  north — of  thii  mined  edi- 
fice, which  appears  to  hara  been  a 
temple,  Mr.  Taylor  discorered  in  niches 
in  the  wall,  neu  the  fonnda^n,  the 
nsnal  inscribed  memorial  cylinders. 
They  conUun,  aaSirH.BawUiifonhai 
■hown,  a  meinoTial  of  the  teatoration 
of  thiaetroctmrc,  also  of  thcrertoialion 
of  other  umple*,  built  by  earlier  mon- 
arcbs,  togetber  with  the  execution  of 
other  works  in  (oathera  Cbaldea,  by 
Nahonnedat,  the  father  of  Belshauar. 
Od  one  of  the  bricks  is  the  inscripiioii: 
"Orchamns,  king  of  Hot,  li  he  who 
boilt  Che  temple  of  Sio,  i.e.,  the  Hoon- 
god."  Fromtheexaminationof  nnmer- 
ooiinscriptionsonbrickiand  cylinders, 
tonnd  at  Ifngheir,  ffir  H.Bawlinion  re- 
eards  this  as  the  earliest  site  colonised 
^IheHaniteinTaiion.  Theezhumed 


them  is  that  of  Kudar-Mabuk; 
that  ot  his  father  Kudar  Lagamar,  wbo 
eolar^  the  city  of  Ur,  snppoeed  to  bo 
the  Chedoriaomer  of  the  time  of  Abnt- 
-.  Bat  the  moat 
aikable  of  the  ia- 
Md  c]rlindecf  al 
tf  B^eir — of  one 
{irea  copy — btb 
40  which,  not  011I7 
«a  us  (hat  Na- 
nedns,  the  hat 
,{  of  Babjlon,  re- 
red  the  gr 
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■i?,.ir— E^liliiii^i-  u.iutiUeJ(bi(*DBO/ 
SabtMMdut,  and  that  he  was  admitloil 
to  share  in  the  goTemment.  Thoa  la 
the  tmth  of  Scripture  conflrsM^ 
BdshaiEarwiskingofBabyloD,  when 
Cyrus  took  the  city ;  (Dan,  t.  SO ;)  t 
the  same  time,  as  profane  hiftofy  stata^ 
that  his  father  ttabonnedns  was  king. 
Some  of  the  mounds  anrcoimding  the 
principal  rain  seem  to  haTo  beea  nsed 
as  the  graves  of  the  ancient  pooplo. 
One  of  the  monnds  which  Mr.  Taylor 
opened  was  found  to  In  fnS'of  a  end 
of  coffins  embedded  in  the  snn-driod 
bricks  o(  which  It  was  composed.  Ha 
remains  were  generally  dispeisod  nn- 
der  baked  day  covera,  and  in  aiebed 
brick  TBolts.  ColBu,  strictly  so-ealle*^ 
and  such  as  have  been  discotered  by 
Hr.  Loftns  at  (FonbisEraeb,  wem 
not  fonnd  here.  Among  the  temaina, 
in  Mme  casea,  hiscrlbed  and  nninacrib- 
ed  cyllndeM  of  meteSHc  atones  wen 
met  with.  Tarions  other  artidea  were 
fonnd  in  Afferent  tombs  —  snch  a* 
copper  bowls,  shallow  day  dishc^  large 
and  Mkall  water  jan ;  also  gold  aod 
agate  beads,  copper  banglea,  riaga  fm 
the  ears  aod  toes,  small  braeeleta,  and 
the  remains  of  a  gold  fillet  or  band, 
formed  of  pue  beaten  metal,  abont  an 
inch  broad.  Host  of  thoe  ancieal 
relies  are  now  deposited  in  the  Britiak 
Masenm.  S. — See  Awn»*r. 
nBBANX=/M&'H^.     A  ChriMiu 
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URI  =  Jiiry.  1.  The  father  of 
Bezaleel.  CEz.  zzxi.  2 ;  xxxy.  80 ;  1 
Chron.  ii.  20.)  2.  The  father  of  Greber. 
(1  Kings  ir.  19.)  8.  One  of  the  Lerites. 
(Ezra  X.  24.) 

XJKIAH=/Sbme  o/  Jehovah,  1.  A 
noble- minded  Hittite,  and  one  of 
I>avid*s  distingaished  officers.  He 
was  treacheronsly  slain  according  to 
an  nnderstandinff  between  David  and 
Joab,  in  order  Uiat  David's  gnilt,  in 
the  case  of  Bathsheba,  might  be  con- 
cealed.) (2  Sam.  xi.  8—27.)  He  is  also 
called  "Urias."  (Matt.  L  6.)  2.— See 
Ubujlh. 

URI£L==/2am6  of  God,  1.  One  of 
the  Kohatfaites.  (1  Chron.  t.  24.)  2.  A 
chief  of  the  Kohathites.  (1  Chron.  xy. 
5, 11.)  8.  The  father  of  Miehaiah.  (2 
Chron.  xiii.  2.) 

XSlSlSAIiz=zflQm€of  Jehovah,  l.The 
Hebrew  high  priest  in  the  time  of  Ahaz 
and  Isaiah;  (2  Kings  xri.  10—16;) 
also  written  "  Uriah."  Osa.  yiU.  2.) 
2.  A  prophet  who  was  slain  by  order 
of  Jenoiakim,  king  of  Jndah.  (Jer. 
xxvi.  20—23.)  8.  The  father  of 
Meremoth ;  (Neh.  iil  4,  21 ;)  also 
written  "Uriah."  (Ezra  viu.  33.)  4. 
One  who  stood  by  the  side  id  Ezra. 
(Neh.  yiiL  4.) 


^hmei,  the  ■ymbol  of  Trnth  and  Jnstloe. 

UBIM  AND  THUMMIM  =  ^A< 
and  truths  u^^rtvdoition  and  truth.  The 
sacred  oracle  or  lot  of  the  Hebrews, 
worn  on  or  in  the  sacred  breast-plate, 
whereby,  In  matters  of  fffOAt  moment, 
the  higii  priest  alone  aiscoyered  the 
will  of  Jehoyah  the  inyisible  King. 
(Ex.  xxyiii.  21,  28,  80 ;  Ley.  yiii.  8 ; 
Dent,  xxxiii.  80  It  was  also  designed 
to  prevent  the  Hebrews  from  inqnirlnff 
at  forbidden  oracles.  (1  Sam.  xxyiii.  6.) 
Josephns  supposed  that  the  Divine 
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response  was  taken  from  the  degree  of 
splendour  exhibited  on  the  twelve  gems 
which  decorated  the  exterior  of  the 
breast-plate.  {Ant,  iil.  8.  9.)  Bat 
Philo  saj8  the  Urim  aad  Xhnmmim 
were  two  small  images  inserted  be- 
tween the  double  fol(U  of  the  breast- 
plate, one  of  which  symbolically 
represented  revelation,  and  the  other 
truth  (Philo  2. 152.;  The  Hebrews, 
according  to  this  view,  may  have  had 
a  custom  similar  to  that  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  whose  high  priest,  as 
superior  judge,  wor^  suspended  from 
his  neck,  the  common  lisde  symbol  of 
the  goddess  Thnei,  holding  the  sign  of 
life,  with  closed. eyes;  showing  that 
the  chief  judge  must  only  see  the 
truth.  The  monuments  freauently 
represent  Thmei,  under  the  aual  or 
doable  character  of  truth,  as  bearing 
on  Her  head  the  disc  of  the  sun,  the 
symbol  of  truth,  and  the  ostrich  fea- 
ther, the  symbol  of  justice,  as  in  the 
illustration;  and  honoured  under  the 
double  character  of  truth  and  justice. 
Among  the  Egyptians,  the  symbol 
Thmei  appears  to  have  referred  merely 
to  judg|ing  in  its  narrowest  sense ;  while 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  was  a  symbol 
of  the  jndicial  office  in  a  broader  sense, 
promising  generally,  to  the  high  priest, 
Divine  assistance  in  difficult  and  im- 
portant decisions.  The  impartiality 
of  the  Hebrew  judge  with  uie  Urim 
and  Thummim  is  shown  in  Deut. 
xxxiii.  8,  9:  "Who  says  unto  his 
father  and  to  his  mother,  I  saw  thee 
not,  and  hia  brother  he  recognises 
not,  and  his  chfldren  he  does  not 
know  ;*'  words  which  receive  Ulnstra- 
tion  in  a  striking  manner  from  the 
Egyptian  symbol  of  truth  and  justice, 
(Ezra  iL  63 ;  Neb.  vii.  65.) 

USURY.—See  Pledojs. 

UTHAI  =  whom  Jehovah  succours, 
1.  The  son  of  Ammihad.  (1  Chron.  ix. 
4.)  2.  A  son  of  Bigvai.  (Ezra  viii.  14.) 

JJZ=^light  samhf  soilf  1.  A  region 
and  tribe  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
Arabia  deserta!;  between  the  Euphra- 
tes, Palestine,  and  Idumea,  prooably 
indndlng  part  of  Bashan ;  called  by 
Ptolemy  Ausitis.    Job  was  an  inhabi- 
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tant  of  « the  land  of  Us,"  which  waa 
probably  an  extensiTe  district,  and 
subject  to  the  Edomitea.  (Job.  L  1 ; 
Jer.  xxT.  20 ;  Lam.  It.  21.)  2.  A  son 
of  Aram.  (Gen.  x.  23;  1  Cnron.  i.  17.) 
8.  The  son  of  Dishan,  the  Horite. 
(Gen.  xxxtL  28;  1  Chron.  i.  42.)  4.— 
See  Huz. 

UZAIs=s^t>fia,  tobutU  The  father 
ofPalal.    (Neh.iu.25.) 

TSZALzswanderer.  A  descendant  of 
Johtan,  whose  posterity  peopled  a  city 
and  district  of  the  JoktanidoB  in  Ara- 
bia, probably  the  same  afterwards 
callea  Sanaa^  the  metropolis  of  the 
kingdom  of  Yemen,  and  one  of  the 
most  imposing  cities  of  Arabia.  (Gen. 
X.  27.)  The  words  "  Dan  and  Jaran 
going  to  and  fro,"  probably  ought  to 
read  "  Adan  and  Javan  from  Uzal  ;*' 
(Ezek.  xxyii.  19;)  as  the  names  of 
three  celebrated  Arabian  marts. — See 
Vboah. 

JJZZA= strength.  1.  A  descendant 
of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  Tiii.  7.)  2. 
One  of  the  Kethinim.  (Ezra  ii.  49 ; 
Neh.  Tii.  51.)  8.  A  son  of  Merari. 
(1  Chron.  vi.  29.)    4.— See  Vzzau 

JJZZABi=8trength,  A  son  of  Abina- 
dab,  also  written  "Uzza,"  (1  Chron. 
xiii.  7 — 11,)  a  Leyite,  who  was  killed 
by  the  immediate  act  of  God,  for  lay- 
ing his  hands  upon  the  ark,  in  Tiolation 
of  the  express  provisions  of  the  Diyine 
law.  (2  Sam.  vi.  1 — 11 ;  Ex.  xxr.  14  ; 
Num.  iv.  2—15 ;  1  Chron.  xv.  12, 15.) 

UZZ£N.SHERAH=ear  of  Sherah, 
or  Sherah's  corner.  A  small  city 
founded  by  Sherah  the  daughter  of 
Ephraim;  perhaps  Beit  Sira,  near 
upper  Bethhoron.     (1  Chron.  vii.  24.) 

ijZZl=might  of  Jehovah,  1.  A  high 
priest  of  the  Hebrews,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Eli.  (1  Chron.  ti.  5,  6,  51 ; 
Ezra  tU.  4.)  2.  A  descendant  of  Is- 
sachar.  (1  Chron.  vii.  2.)  8.  The 
father  of  Elah.  (1  Chron.  ix.  8.)  4. 
A  descendant  of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron. 
vii.  7.)  5.  One  of  the  Levites.  (Neh. 
xi.  22.)  6.  One  of  the  priests.  (Nch. 
xii.  19,  42.) 

UZZIA  =  might  of  JeJiovah,     The 
Ashterathite,  one  of  David*s  distin- 
guished warriors.    (1  Chron.  xi.  44.) 
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UZZIAH=Bii^A<  o/Jeftoraft.     1.  A 
king  of  Judah,  who  was  elevated  to 
the  throne  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
reigned  fifty-lwo  years,  from  809  to 
757,  B.C.    Uzziah  was  bat  fiy^  years 
old  when  his  father  was  slain ;  hence 
it  is  disputed  by  chronologers  whether 
to  count  the  fifty-two  years  of  hia 
reign  from  the  death  of  his  father,  or, 
eleven  years  later,  ue^  from  the  time 
that  he  ascended  the  throne.  Uzziah'9 
arms  were  successful  against  the  Phil- 
istines, the  Arabians,  and  the  Ammo- 
nites.   Though  so  much  engaged  ia 
military  operations,  he  found  time  to 
cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to 
advance  the  interests  of  agriciUtare. 
He  was  for  the  most  part  obedient  to 
the  law;  though  on  one  occasion  he 
forced  his  way  into  the  temple  and 
attempted  to  usurp  the  privileges  of 
the  priesthood,    "rot  this  act  of  im* 
piety,  committed  in  the  twenty-fourth 
year  ol  his  reign,  he  was  smitten  with 
leprosy.     The  affairs  of  government 
were  administered  by  his  son  Jothanu 
In  his  reign  an  earthquake  occurred ; 
(Am.  i.  1 ;  Zech.  xiv.  5 ;)  which  was 
apparently  very  serious  in  its  conse- 
quences.   Josephus  says  that  it  occurs 
red  while  Uzziah  was  in  the  temple ; 
and  that  at  one  place  half  the  moun- 
tain broke  off  from  the  rest,  and  rolled 
itself  four  furlongs.    (AnU  ix.  10.  4.) 
He  is  also  called  **  Azariah.**  (2  Kings 
xiv.  21 ;  XV.  1 — ^27;  Isa.  i.  1 ;  vL  1 ; 
vii.  1 ;  Hos.  i.  1 ;  Amos  i.  1 ;  2  Chron. 
xxvi.  1—28.)    2.  The  father  of  Je« 
honathan.    (1  Chron.  xxvlL  25.)    8. 
A  son  of  Harim.    (Ezra  x.  21.)    4.  A 
descendant  of  Judah.     (Neh.  xi.  4.) 
5.  One  of  the  Levites;  also  written 
«  Azariah."    (1  Chron.  vi.  24,  30.) 

VZZTEJj^might  of  God,  1.  A  son 
of  Eohath,  the  Levite;  his  descend- 
ants were  called  "  Uzzielites."  (Ex. 
vi.  18  ;  1  Chron.  vL  2,  18 ;  xxvi.  23 ; 
Num.  iii.  19,  27.)  2.  A  descendant  of 
Simeon.  (1  Chron.  iv.  42.)  8.  A  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  vii. 
7.)  4.  A  son  of  Heman.  (1  Chron. 
XXV.  4.)  Some  sappose  him  to  be  also 
called  "  Azareel."  (1  Chron.  xxv.  18.) 
5.  One  of  the  Levites.  (2  Chron.  xxix. 


VAI 

14.)    6.  The  son  of  Harhaiah,  one  of 
the  goldsmiths.    (Keh.  iii.  8.) 


VAIL.— See  Vbil, 

VABJEByimgiftf  A plttceia  the Safieh, 
At  the  south-eaflt  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Tbe  pas8aji:e  in  Knm.  zzi.  14,  which 
reads,  "Wherefore,  it  is  said  in  the 
Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord  what 
he  did  &  the  Hed  Sea,  and  in  the 
brooks  of  Amon,"  onght  perhaps  to 
read,  "  Hence  the  saying  in  the  Book 
of  the  Wars  of  Jchoyah,  *  At  Vaheb, 
in  Snphab,  and  at  the  streams  of  the 
Amon,  etc.'"  The  passage  would 
seem  to  be  a  fragment  of  a  triumphant 
song.  The  margin  reads,  "  Vaheb  in 
Suphah  " — ^the  Safieh,  in  which  was  the 
boundary  between  Moab  and  Edom. 

VA JEZATHA  =  whiteneBs,  purity^ 
or  worthy  of  honour.  The  youngest  son 
of  Haman.    (Est.  iz.  9.) 

VALLEY.  Palestine  is  an  uneven 
and  irregular  country,  "a  land  of  hills 
and  yalleys."  (Dcut.  xi.  12.)  The 
term  "yalley,"  is  the  translation  of 
several  Hebrew  words,  which  show  that 
it  is  not  only  used  of  the  long  low  plain : 
1.  Nahhal,  to  flow,  is  applied  to  a  tor- 
rent bed,  a  wady;  it  is  rendered  "yal- 
ley ;"  (Gen.  xxyi.  17.  19 ;)  •*  brook ;" 
(1  Kings  ii.  fi7 ;  xyii.  8,  4 ;  Num.  xxi. 
14;)  **riTer;**  (Dent.  ii.  87;  Josh, 
xy.  4;)  and  "stream."  (Isa.  xxyii. 
12.)  2.  Gatj  properly  a  narrow  yalley 
or  rayine,  uniformly  rendered  "yalley." 
(2  Kings  xxiiL  10 ;  Neh.xi.86;  Ezek. 
xxxix.  11 ;  2  Ghron.  xiy.  10.)  8. 
Emek,  a  low  tract  of  land,  the  ordi- 
nary word  for  "  yalley;"  (Judg.  yi.  88; 
xyiii.  28  ;)  yalley  of  the  giants; (Josh, 
xy.  8 ;  2  Sam.  y.  18  ;  1  Sam.  xyii.  2 ; 
2  Chron.  xx.  26 ;)  also  rendered 
"yale."  rOen.  xiy.  8.)  Several  of  the 
valleys  take  their  names  from  the  ad- 
joining places.  Some  of  the  valleys 
are  long  low  plains  adapted  to  cultiva- 
tion; others  are  sparingly  supplied 
with  verdure,  and  possess  the  aspect 
of  absolute  sterility,  while  others  again 
are  partly  overgrown  with  jungle  and 
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tangled  bmshwood,  which  often  make 
the  paths  through  them  somewhat 
difficult.  (Ps.  Ixv.  13;  Isa.  xl.  4; 
Jer.  vii.  82 ;  Dent.  viii.  7 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxv.  22 ;  Num.  zxiv.  6 ;  xxi.  12.) — 
See  Plain. 

VANLA.Hs=trat7tn^,  or  meekness.  A 
son  of  Bani.    (Ezra  x.  86.) 

VASHNI  s  a  gift.  This  Hebrew 
word,  which  is  given  in  1  Chron.  vi. 
28,  as  the  name  of  a  son  of  Samuel,  is 
probably  a  corrupted  form  of  the  word 
vehasehniy  i.e.,  "  and  the  second  ;"  the 
word /be/  is  also  left  out,  probably  by 
an  error  of  the  copyist.  The  passage 
should  read,  "  the  first-bom  Joel,  and 
the  second  Abiah."    (1  Sam.  viii.  2.) 

VASHTIr=fAe  heautifuL  The  queen 
of  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  whose  de- 
gradation led  to  the  advancement  of 
Esther.    (Est.  i.  9—19.) 

VEDAlT.  An  Arabian  city,  whence 
wrouffht  iron,  cassia,  and  calamus  were 
brought  to  Tyre.  (Esek.  xxvii.  19.) 
The  Enoiish  version  of  the  passage 
reads,  "Dan  also  and  Javan  ffoing  to 
and  fro,"  margin  "Meuzal;"  out  the 
Hebrew  reads  "Vedan  and  Javan, 
Meuzal."  The  text  should  probably- 
read  "Adan  and  Javan  from  Usal." 
The  Javan  here  mentioned  apparently 
designates  Jawan,  and  Uzolj  the  ancient 
name  of  Sanaa,  both  towns  in  Yemen. 
Vedan  probably  refers  to  the  city  and 
mart  Aden,  on  the  southern  shores  of 
Arabia,in  die  province  of  Yemen.  Edrisi 
not  only  mentions  Aden  with  its  port 
on  the  Ked  Sea,  whence  ships  sailed  to 
India  and  China,  but  also  enumerates 
among  its  artides  of  merchandise  the 
veiy  wares  mentioned  by  the  prophet. 
This  important  place,  situated  on  the 
westeoast  of  the  StraitofBabel-mandeb, 
became  a  British  dependency  in  1840. 
It  commands  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Sea 
of  Arabia,  as  Gibraltar  does  the  Medi- 
terranean and  a  portion  of  the  At- 
lantic; hence  Aden  has  been  styled 
"the  Gibraltar  of  the  East."  "At  Gib- 
raltar," savs  the  Hon.  C.  Cnshing, 
"England  has  excavated  for  herself  a 
citadel  in  the  heart  of  a  limestone 
mountain;  at  Aden,  she  has  planted 
herself  in  an  ancient  crater,  and  sits 
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secure  within  tbe  primeval  foitreis 
f onned  by  the  lofty  sides  of  an  extinct 
Tolcano.  The  neighbonring  mountains 
appear  to  be  wholly  Tolcanie.  The 
southerly  parts  of  Arabia,  on  the  Bed 
Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  appear  to 
have  been  at  an  early  pericNd,  the 
theatre  of  stupendous  Tolcanic  reTolu* 
tions.  Aden,  as  a  part  of  Arabia, 
partakes  of  the  peculiar  climate  of  the 
country,  which  is  nearly  destttnte  of 
rivers.  The  elimate  is  clear,  pure, 
and  diT.  There  are  no  sensible  dews 
by  night,  and  but  a  few  days  of  brief 
showers  during  the  year.  AH  the 
fresh  water  is  obtained  from  wells, 
some  of  which  yield  brackish  water, 
and  others  water  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  sulphur.**  Since  Aden  be* 
came  a  British  possession  it  has  be- 
come a  floarishing  place  of  trade,  and 
is  Well  supplied  with  tJl  the  necessa- 
ries of  life.  From  its  advantageous 
position  and  excellent  port,  it  has  be- 
come a  place  of  importance  as  a  depot 
and  halting  place  for  the  line  of  steam- 
ers established  between  Sues,  Bombay, 
Calcutta,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and 
China.  Already  Aden  has  become 
the  rival  of  Mocha,  and  the  mart  of 
an  extensive  traffic ;  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  especially  that  of  Yemen  and 
Hadramaut,  will  be  transferred  to  it. 
A  number  of  Banians,  Parsees,  Jews, 
and  other  merchants,  have  settled  at 
Aden.  It  now  contains  more  than 
32,000  inhabitants. 

VEIL.  A  covering,  of  which  there 
were  several  kinds,  used  by  females 
in  the  East,  for  concealing  their  face 
and  person.  The  different  Hebrew 
words  rendered  ''veil,**  evidently  de- 
signate some  exterior  article  of  female 
attire.  Mi^pahhai^  rendered  "vait,** 
margin,  ** sheet  or  apron,*'  (Ruth.  liL 
15,)  and  ^  wimple,"  (Isa.  iii.  23,)  pro- 
perly signifies  a  mantU^  cloak,  or  large 
out -door  veil.  Radidy  rendered 
"vaU,"  (Isa.  iii.  28,)  and  "  veil,"  (SoL 
Song  V.  7,)  signifies  a  finer  kind  of  out' 
door  veil  TVofnoA rendered  '* locks," 
(Sol.  Song  ir.  1,  8 ;  vi.  7;  Isa.  xlvii. 
80  seems  to  designate  a  kind  of  vtiL  as 
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a  part  of  in-door  dress.    2Vci^pA,  ren- 
dered **vail,"  signifies  a  largo  outer 
covering,   a  vet^  wraping  over    the 
shoulders.    (Gen.  xxiv.  65;  xzxriii 
14,  19.)  Xof,  rendeted  **  coveriog,"  de- 
signates a  muffler,  a  veiL    (Issu   xxv. 
7,)     Afasveh,  rendered  **r9al^'*  desig- 
nates a  caverimg,  a  veiL    (Ex.  xxxiv. 
38,84,35.)    iiooi;  rendered  "  muffler^" 
probably  denotes  a  light,  thin  vefl. 
(Isa.  iii.  19.)    Masak,  rendered  "  cov- 
ering,"  also  denotes  a  veil;  (laa.  ^^ii 
8 ;  2  Sam.  xviL  19 ;)  the  same  term  de- 
signates the  curtoia  before  the  door 
and  the  court  of  the  tabernacle.    (Ex. 
xxvi.  86 ;  xxxix.  88 ;  xL  5 ;  xxxv.  17 ; 
xxxix.  40.)    But  the  vail  or  ctfftOM  of 
separation,  which  separated  the  Holy 
of  Holies  from  the  outer  sanetoaxy,  is 
called  paroketh.    (Ex.  xxvi.  31,  33, 
35;  Lev.  xvi.  2,  12;  Num.  xviii.  7; 
ICatt.  xxviL  51.)    To  umeovtr  tke  cover* 
ing,  t.€.,  to  lift  or  rend  the  veil,  is  a 
figure  made  use  of  by  the  Arabs  to  ex- 
press exposure  to  r^roacA,  taken  firom 
a  virgin  whose  veil  wanton  and  violent 
men  nave  torn  away.    (Isa.  xxiL  8.) 
The  words  ketuth  atnaim,  rendered  ^  a 
covering  of  the  eyes,"  (Gen.  xx.  16.) 
do  not  designate  an  article  of  female 
attire,  but  are  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
present  offered,  as  an   expiation  for 
some  fault,  in  order  that  one  may  skmt 
his  eyes  upon  it — ^take  no  more  notiee 
of  it — a  coH^pensoftoa  for  the  wrong 
Abimelech  did  to  Sarah  by  deprivia^ 
her  of  her  liberty,   and  a  pnbUc  <fe- 
claration  of  his  honour  and  her  ioao- 
cence.    From  the  ancient  monuments 
it  appears  that  the  veil,  for  concealing 
the  face,  was  not  worn  by  the  females 
of  Egypt   till  the  conquest   of  that 
country   by   the    Pernans.    In    mo- 
dem  times,  the  ideas  of  decency  re- 
quired Oriental  females  to  be  vieiled 
with  great  strictness.    Some  of  the 
face -veils  worn  by  modem  Syrirna* 
Arab,  and  Egyptian  ladies,  are  made 
of  white  muslin,  richly  embroidered 
with   coloured  silks   and  gold,    and 
hanging   down  behind   nearly  to  the 
ground.    Sometimes  they  are  made  of 
black  crape,  and  often  ornamented 
with  spangles,  gold  coins,  false  pearly 
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etc.  The  modern  Udies  of  Syria  often 
have  the  veil  gracefully  thrown  oyer 
the  tantourj  or  horn.  The  Greek  word 
echousia,  translated  "  power,"  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  denote  a  kind  of 
head  -  coyering  for  females,  a  veii, 
hence  the  emblem  of  subjection  to  the 
power  of  a  husband.  But  the  Apostle, 
in  pointing  out  certain  irregularities 
in  the  Christian  assemblies,  observes 
that   *'eyery  woman  that  prayeth  or 

Srophesieth  with  her  head  uncovered 
ishonoureth  her  head, "  i.e.,  her  hus- 
band. Hence,  as  the  woman  is  to  be 
in  subjection  to  her  husband,  the 
Apostle  enjoins,  ^*For  this  cause  ought 
the  woman  to  bring  honour  upon  her 
head,  i.e.,  upon  her  husband,  for  the 
sake  of  the  angels,"  ie.,  the  ministers, 
that  they  may  not  be  put  to  the 
trouble  of  adverting  to  any  snch  irre- 
gularities in  the  assemblies  of  the 
faithful.  (1  Cor.  xi.  8  — 16.)— See 
Horn. 

VEIN.  The  operation  of  mining, 
and  the  art  of  purifying  metals,  at- 
tracted attention  at  a  very  early  age 
of  the  world.  (Gen.  iv.' 22.)  The 
passage  in  Job  xzviii.  1 — 11,  in  which 
metaliferous  veins  are  mentioned,  is 
remarkable  from  the  light  it  throws 
on  the  method  of  mining  then  prac- 
tised, and  shows  that  the  art  had  been 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
It  is  not  probable  that  veins  of  all  the 
metals  mentioned  in  the  passage 
existed  in  the  country  in  which  Job 
dwelt,  but  he  may  easily  have  obtained 
information  respecting  them  from  the 
Ejrrptian  and  Fhenician  merchants. 

VEEMILLION.  The  Hebrew  word 
thasher,  signifies  red  colour,  red 
ochre ;  and  is  supposed  to  denote  cin- 
jiaboTf  Vermillion,  a  weU-known  me- 
tallic paint  of  a  bright  red  colour.  It 
was  imported  by  the  Phenicians,  in 
the  form  of  a  reddish  sand,  from  their 
colonies  in  northern  Africa,  and  was 
used  in  decorating  houses,  temples, 
and  idols.  (Jer.  xxii.  14.)  Ezekiel 
reproving  the  idolatry  of  the  Jews, 
mentions  "the  images  of  the  Chal- 
deans pourtrayed  with  vermillion," 
on  the  walls  of  Assyrian  palaces.  The 
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accuracy  of  the  prophet  is  corrobo- 
rated by  existing  Assyrian  monuments. 
M.  Botta  noticed  several  figures  on 
the  walls  of  Khorsabad  yet  retaining 
a  portion  of  the  vermillion.  And  we 
have  seen  in  the  British  Museum, 
among  the  marbles  sent  from  Nimrud, 
by  Mr.  Layard,  a  large  slab,  with  a 
figure  of  the  king  stanoing,  holding  in 
his  right  hand  a  staff,  and  resting  his 
left  on  the  pommel  of  his  sword,  still 
havine  the  soles  of  his  sandals  colour' 
edred. 

VIAL. — See  Censer. 

VILLAGES.  The  Hebrew  words 
kaphar,  kephar,  and  kopher,  signify 
a  cover,  shelter  to  the  inhabitants,  like 
the  Arabic  kefr,  so  much  in  use,  and 
properly  designate  a  viUape,  (Sol.  Song 
vii.  11 ;  1.  Chron.  xxvii.  25 ;  Neh.  vi. 
2 ;  Josh,  xviii.  24 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  18.)  So 
also  the  Greek  kome,  designates  a  "-vil- 
lage;" (Matt  ix.  35;  xxi.  2;  Luke 
viii.  1 ;)  or  a  small  "  town."  (Matt.  ix. 
11;  Luke  v.  17;  Ix.  6.)  The  term 
hatzar  or  Aozor,  designates  a  village  or 
hamlet,  and  is  used  of  farm-buildings, 
farm-hamlets  usually  erected  around 
an  open  space  or  court,  often  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  cities.  (Josh.  xiii. 
23,  28 ;  XV.  32 ;  1  Chron.  iv.  33 ;  Neh. 
xi.  25.)  This  term  is  also  used  of  the 
moveable  villages  or  encampments  of 
nomadic  tribes,  who  usually  pitch  ^eir 
tents  in  a  circle,  so  as  to  form  an  en- 
closure; it  is  rendered  "villages;" 
(Isa.  xlu.  11;  Ps.  X.  8;)  "towns;" 
(Gen.  XXV.  16 ;)  and  the  Hebrew  plural 
*'  Hazerim"  is  also  used.  (Dent.  ii.  23.) 
The  word  AAtnrosA,  rendered  "villages," 
properly  means  "suburbs."  (Lev. 
XXV.  31,  34.)  The  term  paraz,  also 
rendered  "village,"  means  an  eminent 
man,  a  captain.  (Hab.  iii.  14.)  So 
alsoperazon,  rendered  'Grillages,"  desig- 
nates rulers;  (Judg.  r.  7,  11;)  and 
perazoth,  also  rendered  "villages," 
properly  means 'open  country.'  (Ezek. 
xxxviii.  11.)  There  is  little  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  enable  us  precisely  to 
define  a  "  village"  of  Palestine,  beyond 
the  fact  that  it  was  destitute  of  walls 
or  external  defences.  The  term  "  vil- 
lage" is  frequently  used  in  the  enome- 
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drinks.  Vinegar  is  also  made  bj  pour- 
ing water  on  the  grape  jaice,  and  leav- 
ing it  to  ferment.  The  Muhammedans 
seem  to  hare  no  objection  to  nsing 
Tinegar,thoaghithasfermented.  (Matt, 
sxvii.  84.)— See  Mtbxh,  and  Wms. 

VINEYARD.— See  Vine. 

VINTAGE.— See  Gkapbs. 

VIOL.— See  Habp. 

VIPER.— See  Sshpbrt. 

VIRGIN.    The  Hebrew  word  60- 
thulah  properly  denotes  a  virgin,  a 
maiden;  (Gen.  xxir.  16;  Lot.  xxi.  18; 
Deut.  xxii.  14,  28,  28;  Jad|(.  xi.  87; 
\  Kings  i.  2 ;)  the  passage  m  Joel  i. 
i5,  is  not  an  exception,  as  it  refers  to 
the  loss  of  one  betrothed,  not  married. 
The  Mosaic  laws  concerning  virginity 
are  recorded  in  Dent.  xxii.  18—29, 
compare  Matt.  i.  18^—20.  The  Hebrew 
word  almah  also  properly  signifies  a 
virgin,  a  maiden,  bnt  of  marriageable 
afse.  (Gen.  xxiy.  48 ;  Ex.  ii.  8  ;  Pror. 
XXX.  19;  Ps.  IxviiL  26;  Sol.  Sone  L 
3;  Ti.8.)    In  the  woxds  of  the  prophet, 
**  Behola,  a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and 
bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name 
Immannel,"   (Isa.  vii.   14),  the  term 
**  virgin"  apparently   refers  to  **the 
prophetess"  who  was  abont  to  become 
the   spouse   of  Isaiah.    Thongh  the 
prophet  already  had  a  son,  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  his  former 
wife  was  dead,  and  that  he  was  abont 
to  be  united  in  marriage  to  another 
who  was  a  virgin.    The  prophet  pre- 
dicted the  birth  of  a  male  child  which 
should  occnr   within    the    appointed 
period,  from  one  who  was  then  a  vir- 
gin, an  event  which  could  be  known 
only  to  God;  and  this  event  should 
constitute  a  sign  to  Ahaz  of  the  truth 
of  his  prediction  concerning  Syria  and 
Israel.    In  this  remarkable  event  the 
prophet  directed  the  minds  of  the  king 
and  people  onward  to  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah  from  a  virgin,  and  to  Him  the 
name  "Immannel     should  be  more 
appropriately  given.    Hence  the  evan- 
gelist Matthew,  considering  the  former 
event  as  the  predicted  type  of  the 
latter  event,  applies  the  passage  to  the 
miraculous  birth  of  Jesus,  from  the 
virgin :  "Thus  was  fulfilled,  in  a  strict 
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and  literal  sense,  the  event  which  the 
prophet  had  predicted  in  the  early 
type."  (Matt.  i.  22,  28.)  The  Greek 
term  parthenosy  rendered  "virgin,"  is 
occasionally  applied  to  both  sexes,  aa 
indicative  of  moral  purity,  (1  Cor. 
vii.  25,  26 ;  Rev.  xiv.  4.)  Among  the 
Hebrews  the /K)ptt^/ioji  of  a  city  was 
sometimes  called  a  ''virgin ;"  so  the  tn- 
hdbitants  of  Tyre ;  (Isa.  xxiii.  12 ;)  of 
Babylon ;  (Isa.  xlvii.  1 ;)  of  £^pt ; 
^Jer.  xlvi.  11 ;)  and  of  Jndah  and  Israel^ 
t.e.,  the  Hebrews.  (Lam.  i.  15;  Jer. 
xiv.  17;  xviiL  18;  xxxi.  4, 21;  Am.  v.  2.) 
VIRTUE.  That  attention  to  per- 
sonal and  relative  duties  which  renders 
character  morally  excellent,  though  ii 
arise  from  nothing  but  considerations 
limited  to  the  present  state,  is,  in  a 
general  sense,  denominated  virtue. 
But  even  this,  which  is  the  virtue  of 
this  world,  is  not  native  to  the  human 
mind,  but  is  the  result  of  Divine  in- 
fluence. Notwithstanding  the  general 
acknowledgment  of  the  universal  and 
total  depravity  of  human  nature,  it  has 
sometimes  been  asked,  ^  may  there  not 
be  something  virtuous  among  men  in- 
dependent of  Divine  influence?"  If 
there  is,  we  should  say  at  once  that 
human  nature  is  not  totally  depraved. 
Indeed,  to  suppose  the  existence  of 
virtue  independent  of  Divine  influence, 
is  simply  to  suppose  an  impossibility ; 
inasmuch  as  the  Holy  Spirit,  through 
the  sacrificial  atonement,  has  been 
vouchsafed  to  all  mankind.  The  mere 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  found  every- 
where in  tne  human  mind,  do  not 
belong  to  this  question,  as  they  are 
native  to  reason  and  understanding. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  much  restraint 
of  evil,  and  many  virtuous  acts  among 
the  unregenerate ;  but  they  are  to  be 
attributed  solely  to  the  incipient  work- 
ings and  the  controlling  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  given  in  answer  to  the 
prayers  of  Him  whom  the  Father  hear- 
eth  always.  When,  however,  the  same 
attention  to  personUand  relative  duties 
proceeds  from  higher  principles — ^from 
a  constant  and  reverential  regard  to 
the  Divine  will,  as  the  result  of  re- 
generation— its  nature  ia  so  changed 
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that  it  is  no  longer  the  Tirtne  of  thu 
world,  hat  a  rirtne  of  a  nobler  type, 
and  may  be  denominated  hoUnesi,  Just 
as  under  the  law  a  vessel  was  consider- 
ed "bolv"  when  taken  from  common 
use  ana  sanctified  to  the  Lord;  so 
rirtne,  when  the  human  mind  is  sancti- 
fied br  the  Holy  Spirit,  sustains  a 
new  relation  to  God,  and  the  belierer 
henceforward  delights  in  His  will. 
Hence,  as  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  all 
the  moral  and  spiritual  adrantages 
which  we  may  now  possess — ^the  rirtues 
which  constitute  theChristian  character 
^-are  supernatural  and  gracious.  They 
are  supplementary  to  our  nature,  and 
not  a  constituent  part  of  it.  They  are 
not  inherited  through  the  channel  of 
beriditary  descent  and  succession ;  but 
are  the  gifts  bestowed  on  us  through 
the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  in 
Tirtue  of  the  atonement  of.  Christ. 
(Phil.  IT.  8;  2  Pet.  i.  8,  5;  Pror.  xii. 4.) 

VISION  .—See  Pbophect. 

VOLUME.— See  Book. 

Y0V11SI=: increase,  OT  addition,    A 
descendant  of  Naphtali.  (Num.xiii.14.) 

VOW.     The  Hebrew  word  neder, 

rendered  "tow,"  signifies  **a  promise." 

Vows  were  not  originally  of  Divine 

appointment,  but  originated  with  men 

tnemselres,  as  religious  undertakings. 

The  design  of  them  was,  in  some  cases, 

to  express  gratitude  to  God ;  in  others, 

to  obtain  favour  and  mercy  from  Him. 

Some  vows  were  Positive^  by  which 

property  of  various  kinds,  and  even 

men  themselves,  might  be  consecrated 

to  God,  and  which  were  capable  of 

redemption  ;    (Gen.   xxviii.   20 — 22 ; 

Lev.  xxvii.  1 — ^25 ;  Ps.  Ixvi.  IS;  Mark 

vii.  1 1 ;)  with  the  exception  of  what 

was  devoted  by  the  vow  called  hherem 

or  the  curse^  i.e.,  to  total  destruction ; 

(Ex.  xvii.  14 ;  Num.  xxi.  2 ;  Josh.  vi. 

17 — ^26;)  and  of  animals  proper  for 

sacrifices.    Money,  lands,  and  houses, 

which  had  been  made  the  subjects  of 

this  vow,  became  the  property  of  the 

sanctuaiy ;  but  the  lands  might  be  re« 

deemed  before  the  year  of  jubilee. 

Other  vows  were  Negative,  by  which 

abstinence  was  promised  from  certain 

things,  in  themselves  lawfuL  and  which 
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might  be  denominated  a  "restnmt  on 
the  appetite."  (I  Sam.  xiv.  24 ;  Aca 
xviii.  18.)  The  prindMl  asMOg  this 
last  class  of  vows  was  that  of  theNsu- 
rites.  (Numvi»— 12;  Judg.xiiL2-5; 
Luke  L  la.)  Vows  were  generaU/ 
uttered  audibly,  and  sometimes  eon* 
firmed  by  an  oath.  (Num.  zxx.  3,  Il« 
14 ;  Judg.  xi.  36,  86.)  Thoogii  the 
Mosaic  law  held  out  no  encoungemeat 
to  the  making  of  vows,  it  insisted  oa 
a  scrupulous  fulfilment  of  them  when 
made.  (Deut.  zxui.  21-23;  Eoeltf. 
V.  4 ;  Ps.  Ixxvi.  11 ;  cxvi.  18.)  Itn« 
only  permitted,  in  certain  cases,  the 
redemption  of  a  vow,  but  also  confeiwa 
the  power  on  the  father  and  the  oiotber 
of  annulling  the  vows  of  a  danghttf  ^^^ 
wife.    (Num.  xxx.  ii.  16.) 

VULTURE.     The   Hebrew  «« 
daah  rendered  *•  vulture,"    (J^'j^ 
14.)   and   raahy    rendered    "gWc 
(Deut.  xiv.  18>)  also  dajak,  leodcrcd 
"vulture,"  (Deut.  xiv.  18;  Isaxaur. 
15,)  appear  to  be  mere  varistioni  oJ 
the  same  word,  designating  a  speaei 
of  ravenous  bird,  having  a  rapid  flignt, 
inhabiting  ruins ;  some  say  tbs  bteot 
falcon;  others  the  black  vuUm.   i" 
vulture  is  a  large  bird  of  prey,  soioe- 
what  resembling  the  eagle,  of  whicn 
there  are  several  kinds,  diifenng  » 
colour  and  size ;  yet  they  atetm^ 
distinguished  by  their  bald  beads  »nd 
partially  crooked   beaks.   T*"^  "^ 
common  in  most  parts  of  ^"v^L 
are  noted  for  the  e«treme  «»*^J; 
of  their  powers  of  vision.   !"•  ^^.^ 
tram  saw  the  hmmeT'Oesfer  "••'I,. 
Sea  of  Galilee;  and  also msay wow 
griffons,  and  an  Egyptian  "^^JT 
Heshbon.    They  were  •ccowtf  «f 
clean  by  the  Mosaic  law.-See£AOi* 
and  Kite. 
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WAFER.— See  Bbbad.        .      . 
WAGES.    The  earUest  menti<mj» 

wages  is  of  a  recompencc  not »»  "^ri 
but  in  kind.  (Gen.  xxix.  15, 20;  t^ 
28;xxxi.7,8,4l0    InEgyptn^*- 


pBjmeiua  by  wa;  of  wagu  were  in  km. 

JEx.  ii.  9.)    The  Motaic  law  bIi '- 

incDlcated  the  dntj  of   pajinj 


^Ex.  ii.  9.)    The  Hotaic  law  Blionelj 

'     ted  the  dntj  of   paying   fur 
la  the  ptice  of  labour,  and 


!>aj^Dent  ta  looit  M  the  woA  waa  per- 
ormed.  (LeT.  xix.  18.)  And  the  de- 
nnnciationl  of  the  pjopbeti  wore  very 
leTere  againit  those  who  oppTeiaed 
the  labourer  in  hii  wagu.  (Jer. 
ixiii.  IS;  M«l.iii.*.)  ThoUboncW* 
wage*  are  Kt  down  at  one  dtnariut — 
about  Mven  pence  halfpenny — pei  day. 
And  the  Hew  Testament  wiitera  show 
tbat  equity  in  wa^  forms  an  impoit- 
ant  part  of  Chiiitian  morality.  (Matt. 
XX.  8 ;  Lake  x.  7 ;  Jamai  t.  ij— See 
HiBK  uva. 


WAGON.  The  Hebrew  word  aga- 
hh,  Teadered  ■' wagon,"  deiiaaacei 
any  whetted  earriagt,  probably  ai 
drawn  by  oien ;  (Gen.  xIt.  19  ;  Num. 
vii.  3;)  alio  an  ox-cart.  (1  Sam.  Ti. 
7.)  In  Ps.  zlri.  9,  the  tann  denote*  a 
■mr-cAan'of ;  and  in  Iia.  xx*iii.  27, 2S, 
a  Ihrttiing  dray  or  skdge,  drawn  by 
oxen.  (Ua.  v.  18.)  The  Egyptian 
and  Awyrian  moDumeats  frequently 
represent  carta  or  wagons  drawn  bj 
oxen.  We  give  the  fli!:are  of  a  Phil- 
istine wagon  from  the  Egyptian  monu- 

WAIL. — See  Moinumra. 

WALLS.  The  waUi  of  andent 
cities  and  of  bouies  were  generally 
bnilt  of  earth,  ot  of  biickiof  daymixed 
with  reeds  or  straw,  and  hardened  in 
the  van.  And  sometimes  they  were 
cased  with  stone.  (Gen.  xlix.  6  ;  Ps. 
Ixii.  8 1  Isa.  xxx.  18.)  Such  walls 
could  be  easily  destroyed.  (Am.  i.  7, 
10,  14.)  The  existing  remains  of  same 
of  the  walls  in  Mesopotamia  and 
Assyria  are  of  an  extraordinary  thick- 
ness.   Tbe  thickneM  <d  the  wall  nr- 
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roaoding  the  palace  of  Erhorsabad  is 
fixed  by  Botta  at  48  feet  B  inches.  The 
walls  of  NinsTah  and  of  Babylon 
were  rery  broad.  Not  onfreqaently 
stone  w^  with  towers,  and  a  fosse, 
sarrounded  fortified  cities.  (lea.  iL 
IS;  ii.  10;  xiri  Ij  Neh.  ir,  3;  Zeph. 
L  16.)  The  walls  of  the  Harsm  or 
temple  area  at  Jemsalem  are  of  Urge 
atones,  of  suiprigiiig  thickness,  and 
rising  from  their  fotrndatjans  la  an  im- 
mense height.  In  the  excafationB 
made  by  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Party,  someof  tbe  stones  of  tfaa  bottom 
rows  of  the  great  eastam  wall  of  Uoriah, 
were  found  to  go  down,  from  the  sor- 
fKe  to  the  rock,  TO  or  80  feet ;  and  at 
the  depth  of  00  feet,  several  had  the 
masons'  marks  on  them — some  incised, 
others  in  ted  paint — the  Teiy  paint  still 
as  fresh  as  when  tbe  stones ' 


In  one  place,  at  the  deplh  of  135  feet 
&om  the  present  surface,  the  monslions 
stones  of  the  ancient  foandationa  were 
found  reposing  on  the  live  rock  in  aQ 
theii  pHmraval  mifjeBty.  Beneath  this 
depth  of  rubbish — the  accumulation  of 
many  generatioas  —  was  found  the 
ancient  bottom  of  tho  valley  of  Kidron, 
more  than  165  feet  below  the  DomeofUie 
Eock  on  Mount  Mori  ah.— Se"  Crnxs. 

WANDERING.— See  CAm-. 

WAB.  Prom  the  dissension*  ot 
indiTidnals  arose,  in  ptoeas*  of  tine, 
the  strife  of  families,  contests  between 
tribes,  and  erentudly  tbe  wars  ot  n^ 
tions.  Benceas tbeconqaeringp&rtie* 
freqaently  enriched  themseWes  with 
plunder,  every  member  ot  tbe  com* 
motiity  accnatomed  himself  to  aims, 
(Gen.  X.  8—11 ;  xi».  1—21 ;  xxL  22— 


U;   xxiiT.  20—29.)    From  the  ex- 
fl 
learn  that  war  was. 


iting  moDoments  of^Egypt  and  Aatj' 
-■  ■  learn  that  war  was,  among  the 
nations,  the  main  bnsineas  of 
life.    The  Egyptian*  eariy  p 
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considerable  itanding  army,  which  w  as 

Srobably  made  up  by  conscription, 
'heir  armies,  as  represented  on  the 
monuments,  were  composed  of  troops 
of  infantry,  armed  with  the  bow  or 
Lance;  and  of  ranks  of  war-chariots 
drawn  by  two  horses,  which  formed 
the  cavalry  of  the  age.  (Ex.  xIt.  6, 7, 
9,  28,  25,  26,  28.;  The  Assyrian 
monuments  also  exhibit  the  military 
force  of  the  Ajtsyrians  as  composed  of 
infantry  armed  with  the  bow  and  tbe 
lance ;  also  of  war-chariots  and  regular 
caTidry.  (Isa.  xxxri,  8,  9;  Ezek. 
xxiii.  12 ;  Nah.  iu.  2, 3.)  The  Hebrews, 
while  sojourning  in  Egypt,  were  evi- 
dently trained  to  arms,  as  appears  from 
the  incidents  narrated  in  1  Chron.  iv. 
22 ;  vii.  21,  where  they  are  represented 
as  defending  the  frontiers  of  the  land 
from  the  marauding  tribes  of  Arabia 
and  Syria.  After  the  Exode  from 
Egypt,  the  Hebrews  were  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  nearly  every  nation 
with  which  they  came  in  contact. 
Their  troops  were  composed  of  all  who 
were  able  to  bear  arms,  i.e.,  of  all  who 
were  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
fifty.  (Num.  i.  1,  2,  3,  49  ;  xxvi.  2.) 
In  actual  service,  the  whole  body  was 
not  expected  to  take  the  field,  except 
on  extraordinary  occasions.  (Ex.  xvii. 
9  ;  Num.  xxxi.  3-— 6;  Judg.  xx.  1 — 11.) 
The  following  persons  were  excused 
from  military  service :  1.  Those  who 
had  built  a  house  and  had  not  yet  in- 
habited it.  2.  Those  who  had  planted 
an  orchard  or  a  vineyard,  and  had  not 
yet  tasted  the  fruit ;  an  exemption,  con- 
sequently, which  extended  through 
the  first  five  years  of  sach  planting.  3. 
Those  who  had  bargained  for  a  spouse, 
but  had  not  celebrated  the  nupti^s, 
also  those  who  had  not  lived  with 
their  wife  for  a  year.  4.  The  faint- 
hearted, whe  would  be  likely  to  dis- 
courage others  ;  and  who,  if  they  had 
gone  into  battle,  which  in  those  early 
times  depended  on  personal  prowess, 
would  only  have  fallen  victims.  (Deut. 
XX.  5—9  ;  xxviii.  30 ;  Lev.  xix,  23,  24.) 
Previously  to  going  to  war  the  heathen 
nations  consulted  oracles ;  but  the  He- 
brews inquired  of  God,  by  means  of  the 
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Urim  andThammim.    (1  Sam.  xxriiL 
6, 15  ;  Ezek.  xxl.  21 ;  Judg.  i  1.  xx. 
27,  28 ;  1  Sam.  xxfu.^ ;  xxx.  8.)    Be- 
fore going  against  a  city,  war  was 
sometimes  formally  declared.    (Jud«. 
xi.  12—28 ;  2  Kings  xiv.  8.)    Peace 
was  offered  to  the  inhabitantj  on  con- 
dition of  subjection ;  but  if  theyrefaseJ 
every  male  was  to  be  destroyed.  (Dent 
XX.  10—13.)    As  the  Hebrew  soldiers, 
in  more  ancient  times,  did  not  receive 
wages,  excepting  perhaps  the  officen 
and  life-guard  of  tne  commander,  bat 
furnished  their  own  arms  and  paid 
their  own  expences,  or  were  supported 
by  their  families,  they  necessarily  re- 
ceived a  division  of  the  spoils  of  tho 
enemy  as  the  reward  of  the  toils  tbey 
had  endured.    (Num.  xxxi.  4, 8;  Jndg. 
vUi.  24, 25.)    The  soldiers  left  tognird 
the  camp  and  baggage  were  entitled 
to  the  same  share  of  the  spoil  as  ti»o«e 
engaged  in  battle ;  and  In  order  to 
m^e  a  fair  division,  the  flocks,  cstUe, 
and  prisoners  appear  to  have  o^ 
publicly  sold  and  the  money  difideo. 
The  priests  and  the  Levites  alw  re- 
ceived a  portion  of  the  spoil    (^nJ^• 
xxxi.  25—47 ;  Ex.  xv.  9 ;  Judg.  ▼.»'; 
1  Sam.  xxx.  29—26.)    In  case  bow- 
ever,  a  city  was  subjected  to  the  irre- 
vocable curse,  the  soldiers  were  forbid- 
den to  plunder,  and  ©▼®'y*^"^*n  at" 
erally  speaking,  was  destroyed.  (i^«*' 

i.34;  Josh.  vi.  24-26.)  In  Utermnes. 
provisions  were  laid  up  for  the  so^*" 
against  a  time  of  war ;  (2  Chron>^l^- 
12 ;  xxxii.  28 ;)  and  troops  ^^^^^^ 
of  the  neighbouring  kings.  (2  ^' . 
6 ;  2  Chron.  xxv.  6,  9.}  The  Macctr 
bees,  in  imitation  of  other  n*^?.^^*^ 
lowed  wages  to  their  soldiers.  C^*  .  i 
xiv.  32  ;  Luke  iu.  14 ;  nom.  n-  ^^ ' 

Cor.  ix.  7.)  ,  ^.rted 

The  Hebrews  when  they  depj^^^ 
from  Egypt,  marched  in  military  j 
by  their   "  armies"  or  compW|«»-. 


fifty,  or  five  in  rank  and  tea  ^  ^j. 
with  a  captain  over  them.  C** .' **  ^. 
xiii.  18,  margin.)  The  EgyPV*^.'^;. 
tern  of  a  decimal  formation  ^"^^^ 
ions,  on  account  of  its  ^^p^^^V  ^  be 
various  evolutions,  continuea  ^. 
practiced  by  them.    (Nam.  ^^^ 
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Dent  i.  15 ;  Jadg.  Tii.  12,  margin ;  1 
Sanu  Tiu.  12 ;  zvut.  18.)  The  Tarioufl 
divisions  ranked,  in 'respect  to  each 
other,  according  to  their  families.  (1 
Chron.  xxvii.  1—15 ;  2  Chron.  xzy.5 ; 
zxvi.  12, 18.)  The  leader  of  the  whole 
army  was  denominated  the  **  captain 
of  the  host."  (2  Sam.  ii  8 ;  x.  7.)  The 
Hebrew  army  anciently  consisted  en- 
tirely of  inuintry;  as  cavalry  and 
chariots  conld  be  of  no  nse  except  in 
the  plains.  (Dent.  xvii.  16 ;  Josh.  xi. 
6.)  The  infantry  were  divided  into 
light-armed  troops,  and  spearmen ;  (1 
Sam.  XXX.  8,  15,  28 ;  2  Sam.  iiL  22 ; 
xxii.  80 ;)  and  were  furnished  with  a 
ding  and  javelin ;  with  a  bow,  arrows, 
quiver ;  and  also  a  bnckler.  (1  Chron. 
xii.  24,  84 ;  2  Chron.  xiv.  8 ;  xvii.  17.) 
After  the  time  of  Solomon,  chariots 
formed  a  part  of  the  Hebrew  arm;|r ;  (2 
Sam.  viii.  4 ;  1  Einps  x.  26 ;  xxii.  82, 
35 ;)  and  in  later  times  cavalry  were 
introduced.  (2  Kings  xviii.  21 — ^25.) 
The  army  was  probably  divided  into 
the  centre,  left,  and  right  wings,  as 
would  appear  from  the  reference  to 
the  "captain**  or  "leader  of  a  third 

eart.**  (2  Kings  ix.25 ;  xv.  25.)  Before 
attle  the  troops  were  exhorted  to  ex- 
hibit that  courage  which  was  required 
by  the  exigency  of  the  occasion.  n>eut. 
XX.  2  ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  9—12 ;  2  Chron. 
xiii.  4.)  The  trumpets  were  sounded 
by  the  priests ;  (Num.  x.  9, 10;  2  Chron. 
xiii.  12—14 ;)  the  war  shout  was  raised 
and  the  army  advanced  to  battle.  The 
attack,  as  still  usual  by  the  Orientals 
where  European  tactics  have  not  been 
introduced,  was  characterised  by  the 
impetuosity  of  the  onset, ;  and  if  the 
front  of  the  enemy  remained  unbro- 
ken they  retreated,  but  soon  returned 
to  the  charge  with  renewed  ardour. 
The  Boman  armies  generally  stood 
firm,  notwithstanding  the  violence  of 
the  onset.  (1  Cor.  xvL  18 ;  £ph.  vi. 
14;  Phil.  i.  27.)  The  consequences 
of  victory  were  often  fearful.  Some- 
times all  the  men  were  slain,  their 
wives  and  children  sold  into  servitude, 
and  their  cities  razed  to  the  ground. 
(2  Chron.  xxvili.  9 — 15  ;  Isa.  xx.  8,  4 ; 
Mic.  L  11.)  Frequently  old  men  and 
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women  and  children  were  slaughtered, 
and  thrown  into  heaps,  and  other 
horrid  cruelties  committed.  (2  Kings 
viii.  12 ;  Isa.  xiii.  16 — 18 ;  Hos.  x.  14; 
Am.  i.  18.)  On  one  of  the  Egyptian 
monuments  are  seen,  among  other 
trophies  delineated,  large  heaps  of 
hands  placed  before  the  king;  an 
officer  notes  down  their  number  on  a 
scroll,  each  heap  containing  8,000. 
On  the  Assyrian  sculptures  are  seen, 
among  other  indignities,  captives  hav- 
ing their  eyes  put  out,  and  others 
flayed  alive,  by  their  conquerors.  (1 
Sam.  xviii.  27;  2  Kings  xxv.  7 ;  Josh. 
X.  24 ;  Judg.  i.  6,  7.)  In  some  cases 
the  conquered  nations  were  merely 
made  tributary.  (2  Sam.  viii.  6;  2 
Kings  xiy.  14 ;  xix.  8 — 18.)  It  has 
been  questioned  whether  wars  are, 
under  any  circumstances,  justifiable 
in  the  light  of  Christianity.  WhUe 
it  is  certain  that  the  practice  of  offen- 
sive wars  cannot  be  defended  by  re- 
ference to  sacred  history,  it  is  equally 
clear,  if  wars  must  be,  that  they  can 
only  be  consistent  with  the  light  of 
that  dispensation  which  breathes  for- 
giveness and  forbearance,  on  the  clear 
and  obvious  ground  of  necessity  and 
self-defence.  When  the  principles  of 
Christianity  shall  haye  illuminated 
the  minds  of  all  nations,  wars  shall 
cease  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
peace  will  nniversaUy  prevail.  (Ps. 
xlvi.  9 ;  Ixxvi  8 ;  Isa.  ii.  4 ;  Ezek. 
xxxix.  9 ;  Luke  ii.  14.) 

WABD.  A  prison,  or  an  apartment 
thereof.  (Gen.  xl.  8;  Acts  xii.  10.) 
Also  a  watch  post  at  the  gates  of  the 
temple.  (Neh.  xiL  25 ;  1  Chron.  ix. 
23.)  This  term  is  also  used  to  desig- 
nate a  class  or  detachment  of  priests 
or  Levites.  (1  Chron.  xxv.  8 ;  J^eh. 
xii.  24 ;  xiii.  SO.) 

WABS  OF  THE  LoHD,  BOOK  OF. 
An  ancient  document,  evidently,  used 
by  Moses  in  the  composition  of  the 
Pentateuch.  fNum.  xxi.  14.)  It  may 
have  contained,  among  other  matters^ 
the  history  of  the  expeditions  occa- 
sionally made  by  the  Hebrews,  while 
in  Egypt,  among  the  surrounding 
tribes.    At  any  rate,  some  such  a 
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doeoment  seemB  to  haye  been  lued  by 
tbe  writer  of  the  BookB  of  Chronicles, 
and  its  contents  are  characterised  as 
"  ancient  things."  (1  Chron.  iv.  21— 
28 ;  Tii.  21,  22.)— See  Soriftubbs. 

WASHING.— See  Baths,  Hand, 
and  Fbbt. 

WATCH.  In  Tery  early  times, 
watchmen  were  employed  to  peramba* 
late  the  streets  of  cities,  to  announce 
in  a  load  voice,  or  with  a  tnunpet,  the 
watch  or  time  of  the  night,  and  to 
warn  the  inhabitants  of  the  approach 
of  danger.  (2  Sam.  xviil.  24 ;  2  Kings 
ix.  17 ;  Sol.  Song  iii.  7;  r.  7;  Isa.  xxt 
B,  6,  a,  11,  12;  Jer.  vi.  17;  Ezek. 
xxxiii.  2,  6.)  Hence  the  night  ap- 
pears to  have  been  divided  into  three 
watches  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  and 
the  Hebrews.  (Ex.  xir.  24;  Ps.  xc  4.) 
The  first,  or  *' beginning  watch,"  ex- 
tended from  snn-set  to  onr  ten  o'clock; 
(Lam.  ii.  19;)  the  *' middle  watch," 
from  ten  at  night  till  two  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  ( Jndg.  vii.  19 ;)  and  the  "  morn- 
ing watch,"  from  two  o'clock  till  sun- 
rise. (Ex.  xiv.  24;  1  Sam.  zi  11.) 
In  later  times  the  Jews  adopted  the 
custom  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of 
dividing  the  night  into  four,  watches. 
The  first,  or  "even,"  extended  from  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  to  nine  o'clock; 
the  second,  or  "midnight,"  from  nine  to 
twelve  o'clock ;  the  third,  or  "  cock- 
crowing,"  from  twelve  to  three  o'clock ; 
and  the  fourth,  or  **  morning,"  from 
three  to  six  o'clock.  (Mark  vii.  48 ; 
xiii.  85 ;  Luke  xii.  88 ;  Matt.  xiv.  25.) 
— See  CocKcaowiNO. 

WATER.  The  sprinf^s,  the  foun- 
tains, and  the  rivers  receive  their  sup- 
plies from  the  rains  of  heaven,  and 
these  rains  are  formed  of  vapours 
whicb  are  taken  up  from  the  sea.  The 
atmosphere  is  the  powerful  machine 
for  lifting  up  and  casting  down  the 
waters;  and  though  apparently  so 
capricious  and  wayward  in  its  move- 
ments, exhibits  order  andarrangement, 
and  performs  its  mighty  office  with  re- 
gularity and  certainty,  and  is  therefore 
as  obe£ent  a  law  as  is  the  steam-engine 
to  the  will  of  the  builder.  The  me- 
chanical power  exerted  by  the  air  and  1 
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the  sun  in  lifting  water  from  the  eartli, 
in  transporting  it  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  in  letting  it  down  ei^ainy 
is  inconceivably  great.     Mr.  Maury 
has  well  observed,  "The  utilitarian 
who  compares  the  water-power  that 
the  Falls  of  Niagara  would  afford  if 
applied  to  machinery,  is  astoaishad  at 
the  number  of  figures  which  are  re- 
quired to  express  its  equivalent  in 
horse-power.    Yet  what  is  the  horse- 
power  of  Niagara,  falling  a  tew  steps, 
in  comparison  of  the  hoiae-power  that 
is  required  to  lift  up  as  high  as  the 
clouds  and  let  down  apain  aU  the 
water  that  is  discharged  mto  the  aea, 
not  only  by  this  river,  but  by  all  other 
rivers  and  all  the  rain  in  the  world  ? 
The  calculation  has  been  made  by  en- 
gineers, and,  according  to  it,  the  force 
for  making  and  lifting  vapour  from 
each  area  of  one  acre  that  is  included 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  equal  to 
the  power  of  thirty  horses.    So  ample 
is  the  supply  that  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  Ocean  the  phenomenon  of  a  spring 
of  fresh  water  gushing  up  is  not  un- 
usuaL    "O  Lord  how  manifold  are 
Thy  works!    in  vrisdom  hast  Thaa 
made  them  all." — See  Sba. 

In  this  temperate  climate,  favoured 
as  we  are  with  never-failing  streams^ 
we  can  scarcely  conceive  the  import- 
ance and  value  of  water  in  some  le- 
gions of  the  East.  Even  in  some  parte 
of  Palestine,  which  has  alwa^rs  been 
*'  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  foun- 
tains, and  depths  that  spring  out  of 
the  valleys  and  hiUs,"  (Dent.  viiL  7,) 
frequently  duringsununer  and  autumn, 
when  the  small  streams  are  dried  up 
through  want  of  rain,  the  inhabitants 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  water 
derived  from  wells,  or  preserved  in 
cisterns  or  reservoirs,  which  someftinies 
becomes  unpleasant.  Hence  the  water 
of  running  streams,  as  opposed  to  that 
of  stagnant  cisterns  or  pools,  is  called 
"  living  water."  (Gen.  xxvL  19;  Zech. 
xiv.  8 ;  John  iv.  10, 11 ;  viL  88;  Bev. 
vii.  17.)  Jerusalem  was  well  aupplied 
with  water  by  Solomon.  But  for  a 
long  time  the  Holy  City  has  been  de- 
pendent on  cisterns  foe  the  eolleetiion 


WAV 

of  raiii.  Soma  of  the  mek-bewn  eia- 
tema,  besides  reeamng  the  drunage  of 
the  hoiuei,  have  a  coniUmt  infitea- 
tion  of  wlter  going  on  between  the 
limettone  strata.  Qenerall;  in  the 
East,  tTMer  i»  dimwn  out  of  the  wells 
OT  cittSTD*  bj  females,  sod  curled, 
npon  the  ibonldcr  or  bead,  in  laige 
leathem  or_  earthen  Teasels.     (Or" 


sensation!  tbac  ean  be  felt;  ^Pi.  clxiiL 
6;  ProT.  zxT.  25  j)  hence  in  sereral 
pans  ol  Egypt  and  Arabia,  eon  (idera- 
tions  of  bninanitjr  and  hospitality  hare 
prorided  pablic  fonntaini,  or  reser- 
(olra,  tor  tumishing  travellen  with 
water.  (Fs.  exliii,  6 ;  Pror.  zxt.  S5  ; 
Matt.  X.  4S.)  Water  was  iometimes 
paid  for,  and  Is  now  occasionally  in 
the  East.  (Nun.  xx.  17,  19 ;  Lam.  v. 
i.)  Throoghont  the  East,  it  is  cnsio- 
miiTj  to  iirigaie  their  fields  and  gar- 
dens bj  means  of  small  canals  or 
rivnleCs,  which  intersect  them,  and 
disiribnu  the  water  in  ererrdirection. 
(Ps.  i.  8 ;  PtOT.  ixL  1.)  Wawt  was 
an  appropriate  emblem  of  rich  blesa- 
ings.  (Isa.xli.  4;  It.  1;  Jer.  ii.  13; 
xtii.  13.)— See  CisTwut. 
WA'V&OFFEBINO.— SeeOprBB- 

WAX.  A  (oft,  yielding  inbilance, 
formed  by  melting  the  combs  in  which 
bees  deposit  tfaeic  honey.  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  Hebrews  were 
acqnAinted  with  the  art  of  making 
an;Bcial  waxes  from  reiins.  (Fi.  xxii. 
U  ;  IxTiiL  2  ;  xcrii.  6  ;  Mic.  L  4.) 

WAY.— 8eo  High  WAT. 

WEAN.      Most   Oriental  mothers 
■uckle    their    children   much    longer 
Iban  is  oinal  in  Europe,  and  the  sai 
coslom  seems  to  hare  prevailed  amo 
the  ancient  Hebrews.    When  Sami 
was  weaned  he  was  old  enough  to  be 
left  with  Ell  for  the  service  of  the 
ubemacle.     (1  Sam.  i.  24.)     As  no 
pnblic  proTisioo  was  made  for  the  chil- 
dren of  priests  and  Levitet  nntil  they 
were  three  years  of  age,  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  not  weaned  sooner.  (3 
Chron.  zxxi.  16 ;  S  Mace  vii.  ST.)   It 
is  still  cnatonary  in  the  East,  when  ' 
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WEAPONS. — See  Abmb. 

WEASEL.  Tbongh  the  Hebrew  word 
hMed,  rendered  "weasel,"  is  generally 
onderstoodto  designate  the  Tno/c,- (Lev. 
xL  29 ;)  it  is  well  known  that  species 
of  ferret,  polecat,  palm-martin,  and 
others  of  the  families  ViveridEe  and 
Mostelidit  are  found  in  varioiis  parts 
of  Syria.  Indeed,  Schwarti  maintains 
tbat  the  Arabic  daddi — the  Hebrew 
Uo&ij  designates  the  ucoie^-SeeMoLB, 


EfTpItHi  loom. 
WEAVING,  The  skill  of  the 
Egyptians  in  weaving,  and  the  great 
renown  of  their  fabrics  in  all  antiquity, 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  an- 
cient writers  ascribe  to  that  oeople  the 
invention  of  the  art.  On  the  monu- 
ments are  exhibited  tbe  whole  process 
□t  the  ancient  manufacture  of  tbe 
linen,  coiion,  and  woollen  fabrics — a* 
carding,  reeling,  spinning,  weaving, 
and  even  dyeing  and  block' printing. 
Tbey  appear  to  have  had  sf^ools  of 
design  where  the  young  artists  were 
trained  by  masters,  in  drawing  patterns 
for  the  mantif  actnres ;  and  some  of  the 
designs  have  even  suggested  the  mo- 
dem. The  monnments  also  exhibit 
the  distaff,  the  shuttle,  and  ancient 
looms,  both  upright  and  horiiontal, 
which  are  lingnlarly  similar  to  those 
which  are  luea  in  India  at  the  present 
day.  The  ancient  npright  loom,  as 
represented  in  tbe  illasiration,  was 
Eimply  a  strong  .beaio,  over  which  the 
web  or  warp  was  passed.    Tbe  weft  or 
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woof  WEB  introduced  acrois  the  alter- 
nate threads  by  a  shuttle,  nearly  re- 
sembling a  strong  knitting  needle,  and 
then  pressed  and  held  in  its  place  by  a 
bar  of  metal.  Dr.  Livingstone  saw  the 
same  kind  of  loom  still  in  nse  in  Sonth 
Africa.  (Judg.  xtL  13, 14;  1  Sam.  zvii. 
7 ;  2  Sam.  xxL  19;  Job  riL  6.)  It  would 
appear  also  that  men  and  women, 
as  well  as  boys  and  girls,  were  employed 
promiscnonsly  in  the  Egyptians  facto- 
ries, in  varions  departments,  as  in  onrs. 
No  people  understood  the  policy  of  divi- 
sion of  labour  better  than  the  Egyp- 
tians. Whether  the  question  of  infant 
labour  was  then  mooted,  or  whether 
there  were  any  factory  bills,  we  must 
leave  to  the  political  ecooomist's  curi- 
osity. At  one  period  a  distinguished 
Hebrew  was  the  manager  of  one  of 
the  large  establishments  for  spinning 
and  weaving.  (1  Chron.  iv.  24.)  Hence, 
in  the  Egyptian  factories,  the  Hebrews 
undoubtedly  learnt  the  arts  of  spinning, 
weaving,  and  dyeing,  which  they  prac- 
tised so  well  in  the  desert.  (Ex.  xxv. 
4  ;  xxvL  1,  31 ;  xxviii.  32 ;  Lev.  xiii, 
48;  Isa.  xix.  9;  Ezek.  xxvii.  7.) 
Among  the  Hebrews,  however,  spin- 
ning and  weaving  appear  to  have  been 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  women.  (Ex. 
XXXV.  25 ;  2  Kings  xxiii  7 ;  Frov. 
xxxi.  13 — 24.)  The  looms  of  Babylon 
and  of  Assyria  were  also  celebrated 
among  the  ancients  for  the  fineness 
and  beauty  of  their  productions.  '*  I 
have  had  occasion,"  says  Mr.  Layard, 
**  to  allude  to  their  skill  in  the  manu- 
facture of  linen  and  woollen  stuffs, 
which  were  dyed,  and  embroidered, 
not  only  with  a  variety  of  beautiful 
ornaments,  but  with  groups  of  human 
figures  and  animals.  Of  all  Asiatic 
nations,  the  Babylonians  were  the 
most  noted  for  the  weaving  of  cloth  of 
divers  colours.  These  manufactures 
probably  formed  one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  trade  of  this  '*land  of 
traffic  and  city  of  merchants."  (Josh, 
zii.  21 ;  Judg.  v.  80 ;  £zek«  xvii.  4 ; 
3Uivii.  24.)— See  Lu^en. 

WEDDING.— See  Marriagb. 

W£EDS.-See  Cogbxb,  andTnoBss. 

WEEK.— See  Sabbath. 
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WEEKS^  FEAST  0?.- 

TBOOST. 

WEIGHTS.    Among  the  Hebrews 
the  shekel,  the  maneh,  the  talent,  etc, 
were  properly  the  denominations  of 
certain  weiphU;  and,  as  such,  were 
also  applied  to  their  equivalent  TsJnes 
of  money — of  gold  and  silver.     **  The 
weight  of  the  sanctuary"  was  prob&bly 
the  standard  weight,  preserved  in  the 
tabemade  or  temple,  by  which  all 
things  valued  by  their  weight  should 
be  rated.    (Ex.  xxx.  13,  24 ;  I<ev.  v. 
15 ;  zxvii.  25 ;  Num.  iii.  50 ;  riL  19 : 
xviii.  16 ;  Ezek.  xlv.  12.)    The  most 
ancient  weights  in  the  East,  by  which 
heavy  goods  were  sold,  were  often,  as 
in  the  present  day,  made   of  stoae, 
which  the  merchant  carried  in  a  bag. 
(Deut.  zzv.  18,  15;  Prov.  xvi  II, 
margin.^    In  later  times  weights  were 
made  of  lead.    (Zech.  v.  6.)    Bfr.  La- 
yard  found,  in  the  Assyrian  ruins,  a 
number  of  bronze  lions  and  ducks, 
made  of  greenstone  and  other  hard 
materials,  of  different  sizes,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  Assyrian  weights. 
The  two  large  ducks  weigh  480  ounces 
tro^.      Dr.  Hincks  thinks  they  are 
weights  of  80  mana,  or  half  a  Babylo- 
nian talent.    If  so,  the  mana  would  be 
equal  to  a  little  over  16  ounces.  On  the 
tombs  of  Thebes  are  representations 
of  weights,  having  the  form  of  iUgs, 
sheep,  gazelles,  etc    The  weifchts  osed 
by  the  Hebrews  probably  d^ered  at 
different  periods,  so  that  we  can  only 
arrive  at  a  probable  approximation  to 
accuracy.     The   following  estimates 
will  be  found  sufficiently  correct  for 
all  the  purposes  for  which  such  tables 
can  be  used : — 

Hebrew  Silver  Weights  reduced  to  Enff- 

liak  Troy  weight. 

lbs.   oz.  dwts.  ft, 

Gerjh,  one  20th  >                0       0       0  W 

of  a  shekel     > 

Bekah,  10  gerahs                COS  0 

Shekel,  90  geraha               0       0     10  0 

Maneh,  eo  shekels              9       6       0  0 

Taleat,  60  maaehs          125       0       0  0 

As  there  is  some  difficulty  in  under- 
standuog  the  reading  in  Ezek.  slv.  12, 
which  makes  the  momeh  ^  shekelsi 
but  which  the  Alexandrian  Septnagint 


WEL 


WHA 


states  to  be  e^aal  to  60  shekels,  we 
gire  the  foUowmg  tables  of  the 

Eelative  vabte  of  Hebrew  weighU, 

Tftlent  ...  1 

Maneh  ...  60  1 

Shekel  ...  8,000  50        1 

BekAh  ...  6,000  100       3       1 

Oerah  ...  60,000  1000     SO     10     1 


Talent 

...    1 

Xaneh 

...    50 

1 

Shekel 

...    8,000 

60 

1 

Bekah 

...    6,000 

120 

S 

1 

Qerah 

...    60,000 

1200 

20 

10 

1 

The  talent  of  gold  was  double  that  of 
silver;  it  was  dirided  into  100  manehs, 
and  each  maneh  into  100  shekels.  (1 
Kings  X.  17;  2  Chron.  iz.  16.)  It 
appears  also  that  the  shekel  of  copper ^ 
was  about /our  times  as  heavy  as  the 
sh^el  of  gold. 

WELLS.  Wells  of  water  were  in- 
dispensible  in  a  conntry  of  flocks  and 
herds;  (Ex.  xt.  27;)  tney  were  some- 
times deep,  and  expensive  to  dig; 
(Num.  XX.  17,  19 ;  Lam.  v.  4 ;)  and 
to  protect  them  from  sand,  they  were 
coTered  usually  with  a  iione,  (Gen. 
xxix.  2 — 8.)  TO  stop  them  up  was, 
and  still  is,  regarded  as  an  act  of  hos- 
tility ;  and  to  inrade  the  right  of  pro- 
perty in  them  was  often  the  cause  of 
sore  contention.  (Gen.  xxi.  25 ;  xxvi. 
15.)  The  water  is  usually  raised  by 
the  hand  with  a  rope  and  bucket.  But 
for  the  pnrooses  of  irrigation,  different 
mechanical  contriyances  hare  been 
adopted.  In  Egypt,  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Scottish  Mission  saw  a  half  naked 

Serson  standing  by  a  well,  into  which 
e  dipped  a  bncxet,  which  was  attached 
to  a  transTcrse  pole.  By  means  of  a 
weight  at  the  other  end  of  the  pole, 
the  bucket  was  easily  raised  and 
emptied  into  the  ditch,  Which  con- 
veyed it  over  the  field.  On  another 
kind  of  machine,  the  labourer  sits  on 
a  level  with  the  axis  of  the  wheel  or 
reel,  and  turns  it  by  drawing  the  upper 
part  towards  him  with  his  hands,  push- 
ing the  rounds  of  the  under  pan  at 
the  same  time  with  his  feet  one  after 
another.  (Dent.  xi.  10.^  Dr.  Robin- 
son observed  that  the  wheel  or  reel  in 
Palestine  is  more  mde :  and  a  single 
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rope  is  used,  which  is  wound  up  around 
it  bythe  same  process. — See  Water. 
WEN.  The  Hebrew  word /ate/,  ren- 
dered **awen,"denotespi8tules,  nmntn^/ 
sores,  ulcers.  Any  animal  having  them 
was  strictly  prohibited  from  beinf;  of- 
fered as  a  sacrifice.    (Lev.  xxii.  23.) 

WEST.  As  the  Hebrew,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  points  of  the  compass,  re- 
garded himself  as  looking  towards  the 
East,  the  word  aAAor=the  west,  signi- 
fies "  behind ;-  (Judg.  xviii.  12 ;  Isa. 
ix.  12 ;)  and  "  backward,"  (Job  xxiil. 
8,)  t.e.,  the  western  quarter.  (Gen. 
xxviii.  14 ;  Ex.  xxvi.  22 ;  xxvii.  12 ; 
xxviii.  12.)  The  same  word  is  also 
rendered  "  uttermost,"  "  utmost,"  and 
"  hinder,"  designating  the  western  Sea 
— ^the  Mediterranean;  (Dent.  xi.  24; 
Joel  ii.  20 ;  Zech.  xiv.  8 ;  John  xxiii. 
4 ;)  hence  "a  west  wind."  (Ex.  x.  19.) 
The  words  meho  hashemesh,  i.e.,  *'the 
going  doton  of  the  sun,"  denote  the 
west.  (Dent.  xi.  80 ;  Josh.  i.  4.)  The 
word  yam  signifies  the  «ea— the  Medi- 
terranean, and  also  designates  the 
west,  (Gen.  xiii.  14;  Ex.  x.  19; 
Dent,  xxxiii.  28;  Am.  viii.  12.)  So 
also  the  word  maarab,  signifies  the 
Occident,  the  "west,"  the  place  of  sun- 
''set.  (Ps.  Ixxv.  6;  ciit.  12  ;  cvii.  8;  Isa. 
xliii.  5 ;  Xlv.  6.)  The  Greek  word 
cfturmat,  also  designates  the  west.  (Matt. 
viii.  11;  Luke  xiii.  29.)--See  East. 

WHALE.  The  Hebrew  wowl  tan- 
nin, rendered  "  whale ;"  (Gen.  i.  21 ; 
Job  yii.  12  ;)  «  dragon  ;"  (Jer.  li.  84  ; 
Ps.  cxlviii.  7 ;)  and  "  serpent ;"  (Am. 
ix.  8;)  properly  denotes  a  water-ser- 
pent, dragon,  a,Xij  huge  sea-monster.  It 
also  designates  the  crocodile,  as  the 
emblem  of  Egypt  and  her  king ;  ren- 
dered "  the  dragon  ;"  (Isa.  xxvii.  1 ; 
li.  9;  Ezek.  xxix.  8;)  and  "whale," 
margin  "dragon."  (Ezek.  xxxii.  2.) 
The  Hebrew  word  dag,  i.e.,  a  fish, 
"  the  great  fish,"  which  swallowed  up 
Jonah,  may  designate  any  large  fish, 
a  whale,  or  large  sea-monster.  (Jon. 
i.  17 ;  ii.  1,  10 ;  Matt.  xii.  40.)  Not 
only  have  whales  of  different  species 
been  frequently  seen  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  the  White  Shark — Car- 
charias  vu^ant— which  sometimes  at- 


Uia»  tlie  length  of  thirty  feet,  and 
i*  qaite  abls  to  iwalloir  a  man  vhole 
«iu  the  greateit  of  caie,  is  not  un- 


tgrvanu'wbf.t. 
TVHEAT.  "Corn"  i«,  inthe  Scrip, 
tnrei,  the  eenecic  name  for  alt  kindi 
o(  grain,  as  wheat,  bwley,  muie,  etc 
(Ler.  iL  14 1  S  Kingi  ir.  43  ;  Joch.  T. 
11 ;  Ruth  ii.  2.)  The  wheat  in  Syria 
and  Paleitine  was  the  moat  common 
kind  of  grain ;  (Deut.  xiii.  8 ;  Jndg. 
ri.  II ;  2  Chron.  Kirii.  B  ;  Isa.  iiviii. 
23;  Rath  ii.  93;  3  Sam.  xriL  28;) 
and  wai  yielded  abandaatly.  (Oen. 
XKTi.  12.)  The  finest  floar  ia  called 
the  "fat  of  the  wheat;"  (Pi.  Ixxxi. 
lit;  xiT.  7,  14,  margin:)  aed  Lhe  "kid- 
ney fat  of  the  wheat."  (Dent,  xxxli. 
U;  Num.  viL  37.)  Wheat  was 
brought  to  the  to«rket»  of  Tyre  from 
Miaaeth.  (Eiek.u(Tii.  17.)  The  fer- 
tile aoil  and  climate  of  Ejzypt  were  Iobk 
renowned  for  the  production  of  all 
kiadi  of  grain;  and  even  oow  two  or 
three  crops  of  wheat  can  he  produced 
In  one  leaton.  (Gen.  zii.  10;  xlL  57.) 
In  Egypt  there  is  a  kind  ol  wheat 
which  bears  several  ears  upon  one 
stalk,  as  dc»:ribed  in  Pharaoh  s  dream. 
(Geo.  jcli.  5—27.)  It  is  the  Irilicum 
conipoiilunt,  or  miny-spiked  wheat,  of 
vhich  wo  giro  a  fignre.  We  have 
seen  ssveial  bcauii[ul  plants  of  this 
kind  of  wheat,  which  were  raised  from 
k  fev  grain*  (oond  in  an  ancient 
mommy  case.  It  ^rowa  npon  a  veiy 
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WID 

strong  raed-Uke  tfnw,  with  wren,  sad 
we  baTe  seen  it  with  eleven,  eax«  or 
(pikelets,  well  set  with  com  upon  one 
stem ;  the  ear  U  bearded  like  bailcy- 
Eara  of  com  cnt  08  before  they  kts 
ripe,  dried  and  slightly  roasted  in  an 
oven,  then  mashed  and  boiled  along 
with  meat,  is  a  common  and  savoaiy 
disb  in  lower  Egypt.  And  in  Pales- 
tine, Dr.  Bobintoa  say*,  "in  the  a«ia- 
ton  of  harvest,  the  grain*  of  wheat,  not 
yetfnily  dry  and  hard,  are  roasted  in  a 
pan  or  on  an  iron  plate,and  conatitnta 
a  very  palatable  article  of  food ;  this 
is  eaten  aloDs  with  bread,  or  instead 

01  it.  Indeed,  the  lue  of  it  i*  to  com- 
non  in  this  aeason  unonK  the  laboor- 
ioK  dassea,  that  thi*  parched  wheal  i* 
MUd  in  the  markeH.'  It  was  forhid- 
den  to  eat  the  "  parched  cam,"  or  evca 
"green  ear*,"  before  an  offeriee  of 
them  had  been  made  to  God.  (Lev. 
i[xiii.U;RathU.  li;lSaca.iviLlT: 

2  Sam.  xvii.  S6.>— See  Haktbst. 
WHIP.— Bee  ScoonOK. 
WHIRLWIND.— See  Win>. 
WIDOW.    Thon^htbeUoaaicUw 

made  no  legal  provision  for  widows, 
yet  the  enactions  of  that  law  show  they 
were  to  be  treated,  not  onlv  with 
equity,  bnt  with  generosity.  The  wi- 
dow's garment  was  not  to  be  takea  i& 
pledge.  (Dent.  xxiv.  17;  xxvii.  19: 
Ps.xciT.  6jl*a.i.  17;Mal.iii.6.)  Hie 
widows  were  dependent  partly  as  the 
affection  of  relations,  more  e^ecially 
of  the  eldest  son,  the  extra  sbareoC  the 
iroper^  imposed  inch  a  dntf  npon 
lim,  and  partly  on  the  privilraet  of 
of  participation  in  the  religions  feast*; 
(Dent,  xvi.  12,  14; )  in  the  triennial 
tithes  of  the  iocrease  of  the  land ; 
Deut.  xir.  29;  xzvi.  12  ;)  in  the gtean- 
iga  of  the  harvest,  the  olive  tree,  and 
19  vineyard.  (Dent.  xxiv.  1»— 21.) 
In  iLe  Apostolic  chnrch  the  widows 
were  enroUed  and  sustained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  faitbfol,  the  relief  beiug 
daily  administered  by  the  deacons  ap- 
pointodfor  the  purpose.  (Acts  vi.  l^-ti.) 


WID 


WIF 


(1  Tim.  ▼.  1—16.)  "In  thejint  cloM  are 
those  who  are  called  '*  widows  indeed, *' 
— those  who  are  widows  by  the  decease 
of  their  hnsbandi.  Such  widows,  when 
belonging  to  Christian  families,  were 
entitleid  to  maintenance  from  those  of 
their  own  house,  for  "  if  any  provide 
not  for  his  own,  and  specially  for  those 
of  his  own  honae,  he  hath  denied  the 
faith  and  is  worse  than  an  infideL*' 
Bat  if  snchdeyont  widows  were  "  desol- 
ate," they  were  to  be  "hononred,"  and 
as  no  qualification  of  age  in  their  case 
was  required,  they  were  enrolled 
among  the  churchs's  recognised  wi- 
dows as  entitled  to  maintenance. 

''The  seooncf  class,  which  was  numer- 
ous, consisted  of  those  who  are  simply 
called  "  widows,'' — ^not  such  by  death, 
but  by  divorce  from  their  husbands. 
The  multiplication  of  disciples  among 
Jewish  or  GentUepolygamists  would  be 
themultipUcation  of  widows  of  this  class. 
As  the  pure  spirit  of  Christianity  pro- 
hibited the  plurality  of  wires,  the 
polygamist,  when  couYerted,  would  at 
once  repudiate  erery  wife  but  one. 
But   in   this    case,    the    benevolent 

Sirit  of  the  new  religion  would  neither 
low  him  to  consign  to  want  and  misery 
the  wives  whom  he  had  divorced, 
nor  to  charge  their  maintenance  upon 
the  church.  As  far  as  his  ability  ex- 
tended he  would  make  provision  for 
their  support,  so  long  as  they  abstained 
from  a  second  marriage. 

'*  When  such  a  man  died,  the  obliga- 
tion to  relieve  the  surviving  divorced 
'*  widows'*  descended  with  his  property, 
agreeable  to  the  maxim  that  *  property 
has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights.'  If 
his  one  wife — "now  a  widow  indeed" — 
inherited,  she  immediately  answered 
the  Apostle's  description :  **  If  any  wo* 
man  that  believeth  hath  widows."  Or,  if 
a  believing  daughter  inherited,  she  also 
answered  to  this  description.  If  a  believ^ 
ing  son  inherited,  he,  like  his  father, 
in  the  matter  of  obligation  stood  forth 
as  a  believing  man  that  had  widows. 
And  thus  the  whole  question  of  pro- 
viding for  the  divorced  wives — the 
widows  by  divorce — among  Christian 
men,  was  ruled  and  settled. 
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"But  what  of  divorced  women  in 
the  church — for  such  ther6  might  be 
— ^withont  any  such  claim  on  a  man  or 
woman  that  believeth ?  The  man  who 
divorced  them  might  be  unconverted 
and  utterly  regardless  of  equitable 
claims.  In  this  case  the  AposUesays: 
"If  they  are  threescore  years  old  having 
been  the  wife  of  one  husband — that  is 
not  a  divorced  woman  remarried*-and 
of  good  repute,  let  them  be  taken  into 
the  number  or  lists  of  the  church's 
recognised  widows,  for  maintenance 
or  employment,  or  both;  if  younger, 
let  them  marry."  Such  recognised  or 
registered  widows,  from  the  qualifica- 
tions stated  by  the  Apostle,  may  have 
been  the  appointed  dispensers  of  the 
church's  hospitality,  in  an  age  when 
public  places  of  entertainment  were 
unknown,  and  when  flight  from  per- 
secution demanded  the  special  sym- 
pathy and  hospitality  of  believers.  And 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  were  also 
employed  in  teaching  the  young." 

Wlf*£.  Though  the  husband  and 
the  wife  with  us,  stand  on  an  equal 
footing  in  the  eve  of  the  law,  but  in 
generfd  usage,  they  did  not  stand  on 
the  same  ground  in  respect  to  Hebrew 
law  and  custom  In  their  relative 
position,  under  the  Hebrew  common- 
wealth, there  were  some  important 
points  of  difference.  1.  The  Hebrew 
man  or  his  friends  could  alone  con- 
tract a  marriage;  and  that  not  with 
the  woman  herself,  but  with  her 
friends.  The  wife  was  commonly 
bought  with  a  price,  or  by  presents 
made  to  her  relatives ;  and  she  usually 
had  no  voice  in  the  matter,  either  of 
consent  or  refusal.  2.  The  Hebrew 
husband,  whether  lawfully  or  not, 
might,  and  did,  often  have  more  than 
one  wife ;  both  before  and  after  the 
Mosaic  law.  But  we  nowhere  read  of 
a  wife  having  more  than  one  husband 
at  the  same  time.  3.  The  Hebrete 
husband,  besides  his  wife  or  wires, 
might  and  did  have  concubines.  (Ex. 
XX.  7—11.)  4.  The  Hebrew  husband 
might  divorce  his  wife  at  any  time,  on 
slight  grounds,  by  merely  giving  her  a 
bill  of  divorcement  and  sending  her 
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awaj.  Bat  the  Hebrew  wife  eonld  nerer 
in  like  manner  dirorce  her  huiband, 
nor  lawfully  separate  herieU  from  him. 
(Dent.  xxir.  1—4.)  The  main  pre- 
eminence of  a  wife  orer  a  concubine 
appears  to  have  been  thecircnmstance, 
that  her  children  were  the  hoBband's 
legal  hein ;  while  the  children  of  con- 
cnbinefl  were  npt.  It  follows  from 
these  considerations,  thatas  the  facility 
of  dirorce  rendered  the  tenure  of  mar- 
^  riage  on  the  part  of  the  Hebrew  wife 
exceedingly  uncertain,  so  the  number 
of  dirorcea  females,  who  might  many 
again,  gaye  more  occasion  for  the  ap- 

Slication  of  laws  respecting  forbidden 
egrees  of  kin,  than  coud  possibly 
arise  where  marriage  is  a  permanent 
relation  ceasing  only  at  deatn.  As  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  liae  the  modem  Ori- 
entals, practised  polygamy,  tiie  natural 
tendency  of  such  a  custom  was  to  cause 
the  seyeral  wiyes  then,  as  now,  to  despise 
each  other,  and  to  spend  all  their 
thoughts  in  plotting  for  the  ezdusiye 
benefit  of  tneir  own  children.  The 
Mosaic  laws,  if  they  did  not  sanction 
polygamy,  did  at  least,  in  some  in- 
stances, regul&te  it.  Hence  it  was 
proyided,  that  '*if  a  man  haye  two 
wives,  one  beloyed  and  one  hated, 
and  they  haye  borne  him  children,  and 
the  first-bom  be  hers  that  was  hated,** 
then  he  shall  in  no  case  be  postponed 
to  the  son  of  the  beloyed.  (Dent.  xxi. 
15—17 ;  Ex.  xxi.  10.)  It  would  thus 
appear  that  polygamy,  like  the  custom 
of  blood-reyenge,  though  not  directly 
forbidden,  was  hedged  in  by  so  many 
indirect  restrictions,  as  ultimately  to 
die  out  of  itself.  Though  the  Hebrews 
wiyes  held  an  inferior  position  to  their 
husbands  in  the  social  scale,  yet,  as 
compared  with  other  Orientals,  their 
condition  was  easy  and  honourable. 
According  to  the  ancient  monuments, 
the  women  in  Egypt  liyed  under  far 
less  social  restraint  than  in  the  East 
generally,  or  eyen  in  Greece.  In  these 
tnatters  the  customs  of  the  Hebrews 
were  more  in  accordance  with  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Egyptians,  than  with  those 
of  the  surrounding  nations.  It  was 
n^yertheless  deemed  improper  for  a 
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Hebrew  lady  togo  much  in  public,  or  to 
mingle  in  promiscuous  company.  The 
married  women  were  expected  to  keep 
at  home,  and  occupy  their  time  in  the 
management  of  their  household.  (Pror. 
yii.  11 ;  xiy.  1 ;  xxxi.  10—31.^  To 
these  long-established  ideas  of  pro- 
priety, as  well  as  to  the  yarioos  re- 
ciprocal duties  of  husbands  and  wiyes, 
the  Apostles  often  refer.  (I  Cor.  xl 
6  ;  xiy.  84 ;  Eph.  y.  2^—88 ;  1  Tim.  t. 
2—16 ;  Tit.  u.  3—6 ;  1  Pet.  iU.  1—7.)- 
See  Wonw. 

WILDERNESS.— See  Dbsbsx. 

WILL.     When  .we  speak  of  the 
will,  we  should  recollect  that  it  is  not 
a  distinct  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind, 
but  properly  a  state  or  conditioxi  of  tbe 
mind  itself.    Though  it  is  of  the  nataie 
of  the  mind  to  will  freely  whatcoeyer 
it  wills ;  yet,  the  motiye,  or  in  other 
words,  the  mind's  yiew  of  the  benefits 
to   be  secured,   causes  the  yolitioB. 
Hence  to  the  motiye— the  good  pre- 
sented extemally— ^e  yolition  may  be 
.ultimately  ascribed ;  but  to  the  yiew 
which  the  mind  takes  of  it— a  yiew 
modified  by  physical  constitution,  by 
moral  state,  by  ten  thousand  dijBlm&t 
cansea-itmustbe  proximately  ascribed. 
Indeed,  eyery  subject  of  moral  goTcr- 
ment  must  l>e  consctons  that  he  pos- 
sesses ability  or  power  of  ToUkion,  and 
that  he  his  capable  of  oonaideriiif  and 
reflecting  upon  the  motiyes  which  are 
presente^to  his  mind ;  otherwise  be 
cannot  be  responsible  for  his  eondnc: 
By  the  fall  of  Adam,  it  is  tme,  sdl  mcs 
haye  lost  the  in-dwelling  of  the  UcIt 
Spirit,  and  are  led  captiye  by  the  derii; 
and  consequently  are  desUtate  of  dis- 
position to  do  what  God  requires ;  suU 
they  are  no  less  responsible,  as  beiag 
endowed  with  the  faculties  of  the  ha- 
man  nature,  with  perception,  freedom 
to  act  as  they  ehoose,  etc.,  as  haring 
the  knowledge  of  what  Gk>d  reqidze% 
and  snflloient  power  to  render  to  Wita 
the  full  obediencci  which  He  tiemands. 
And  as  man,  preyions  to  conyeTBion  to 
God,  though  possessing  the  />ower,  is 
destitute  of  mipositum  to  do  what  Ood 
requires,  he  cannot  turn  and  prepare 
himself  by  his  own  natural  streagth 
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and  good  works  to  faith  and  calling 
upon  Gk)d.  Nevertheless,  without 
destroying  his  character  as  a  free  and 
accountable  being,  a  degree  of  grace 
to  enable  him  to  consider  his  ways, 
and  to  retam  to  God,  is,  through  the 
merit  of  Christ,  TQuchsafed  to  every 
man.  Hence  the  faithful  in  every  age 
acknowledged  the  necessity  of  extra- 
ordinary assistance  from  Gfod.  (Ps.  li. 
10 ;  czix.  18,  83,  85 ;  Bom.  viii.  8,  14, 
26 ;  2  Cor.  iiL  5  ;  Gal.  xvi.  25 ;  John 
XV.  4,  5.)  The  "wiU  of  God"  is  taken  for 
His  absolute  will  or  purpose,  which 
nothing  can  withstand.  (Bom.  ix.  19 ; 
£ph.  i.  11.^  We  cannot  ascribe  to  the 
Divine  will  or  purpose  anything  un- 
worthy of  the  moral  Governor  of  the 
universe;  and,  in  truth,  we  no  more 
comprehend  how  He  wills  than  how 
He  acts,  and  therefore  we  have  no 
better  right  to  assert  that  He  wills 
evil  than  He  does  evil.  The  "will  of 
God"  also  signifies  His  laws  or  com- 
mands, as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures. 
(Matt.  vii.  21 ;  Bom.  xii.  2 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  17.) 

In  reference  to  the  varied  use  of 
the  terms  <*  will"  and  "  shall"  by  our 
venerable  Bible  translators,  it  has  been 
observed,  that  the  frequent  use  of 
'*  shall,"  where,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent idiom  of  our  language,  "will" 
would  have  been  the  right  rendering, 
is  unfavourable  to  free  agency.  If  it 
be  going  too  far  by  saying  tnat  the  word 
"  will"  18  nwer  used  in  that  translation 
to  denote  simple  yiituri^y,  but  always 
volition^  at  the  least  it  mav  safely  be 
asserted  that  sueh  is  the  rule  generally 
observed.  Innumerable  instances 
might  be  produced  of  the  use  of  ahaU 
as  a  sign  of  the  future  tense  merely. 
(1  Kings  xviii.  14  ;  Matt.  x.  21,  22.) 

WIULOW.  The  smallest  of  trees, 
of  which  there  are  several  species, 
generally  growing  in  low  wet  places. 
The  Hebrew  words,  tzaphtzaphctk — the 
Arabic  20/20/^— rendered  "willow," 
(Ezek.  xvii.  5,)  and  erthy  also  rendered 
"willow,"  (Lev.  xxiii.  40;  Isa.  xliv. 
4 ;  Job  xl.  22 ;  Ps.  cxxxvii.  2,)  probably 
designate  different  species  of  $alix  or 
willoWf  osieTj  spoken  of  as  growing  by 
the  brooks.  The  '  weeping  willow'— 
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Saliz  3ahyhnica — is  still  found  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris.  There  are  several  species  of 
willow  still  found  in  Palestine.  Groves 
of  the  low,  drooping  willow,  and  the 
tamarisk,  with  their  sa^  and  plume- 
like tresses,  droop  over  the  glittering 
waters  of  the  Jordan.  The  bark  of  the 
willow  is  used  in  dressing  some  kindf 
of  leather,  and  the  tree  also  yields  a 
salt  called  aaktcine^  which  is.  said  to 
be  equally  efficacious  with  quinine  for 
the  cure  of  fevers  and  agues.  "The 
brook  of  the  willows"  is  perhaps  the 
wady  still  called  the  "Wady  of  the 
WmowB,**  to  the  north  of  Kir  Moab. 
(Esa.  XV.  7.) 

WIMPLE.— Sec  Vkil. 

WIND.  The  Hebrew  word  ruakh, 
rendered  "wind,"  signifies  also  miHt^ 
air  in  motion,  as  hrwithy  wind.  (Geo, 
iii.  8 ;  Job  xxi.  18 ;  Ps.  i.  4 ;  Isa  vii 
2 ;  1  Kings  xix.  1 1.)  The  "  four  winds" 
denote  Uie  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  9;  xlii.  16 — 18,  mar^n.) 
Aerial  currents  or  winds,  are  princi- 
pally due  to  the  unequal  and  ever- 
changing  warmth  of  the  earth's  surface ; 
their  velocity  and  force  being  deter- 
mined bv  the  suddenness  and  extent 
under  which  inequalities  and  changes 
of  temperature  transpire.  Winds  and 
storms  all  move  in  accordance  with 
well-understood  laws.  The  velocity 
of  the  wind,  from  a  brisk  gale  to  a 
violent  hurricane,  is  from  ten  miles  to 
an  hundred  miles  per  hour.  All  great 
storms,  like  the  cyclones,  appear  to  have 
a  rotatory  motion,  and  to  be  whirlwinds 
upon  a  grand  scale,  resulting  from  the 
conflict  of  aerial  currents  proceeding  in 
opposite  directions.  Whirlwinds  some- 
times bring  down  masses  of  clouds 
towards  the  earth,  or  carry  up  masses 
of  water  from  the  ocean  to  the  height 
of  several  hundred  feet,  constituting 
water-spouts.  A  water-spout  has  been 
known  to  pass  in  its  progressive  mo- 
tion from  sea  to  land,  and  when  it  has 
reached  the  latter,  to  produce  all  the 
phenomena  and  effects  of  a  whirlwind ; 
there  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  of  their 
arising  from  a  similar  cause,  as  they 
are  both  explicable  on  the  same  prin* 
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10.)  The  wine  that  wisdom  minglea  for 
her  guests  is  indeed  elerating  bat  not 
inebriating;  and  is  represented  as  dil- 
uted with  water  or  milL  (ProY.  ix.  8, 5 ; 
Isa.  It.  1.)  The  Hebrew  word  mezeg, 
rendered  ''liqnor,"  margin  mixftcre, 
(SoL  SongTiL  2,)  denotes  spiced  wineg 
the  flavonr  being  heightened  by  aro- 
matics,  such  as  myrrhs  frasrant  cane, 
etc.  Some  wines  are  mixed  with  com- 
mon resin,  in  such  abnndance,  as  to 
make  Uiem  nanseating  to  a  stranger. 

5.  SoBBA.  This  word  rendered 
"wine;"  (Isa.  i.  22;)  "drunkards;" 
(Nah.  i.  10 ;)  and  "  drink,"  (Hos.  iy. 
18,)  also  signifies  that  which  is  drunk 
freely !  hence  the  name  of  an  inebria- 
ting liquor.  (Nah.  i.  10.)  Some  haye 
supposed  that  it  corresponded  with  the 
ola  Roman  scpa,  i.e.,  mustj  or  new  wine, 
boiled  chum  to  a  half  or  to  a  third,  with 
sweet  herbs  and  spices  to  increase  its 
strength  and  make  it  keep.  But  others 
suppose  the  Hebrew  eobia  to  designate 
a  Kind  of  rcUsin  wine  ct^td  possum  hy 
the  Romans;  perhaps  the  modern 
Oriental  zebeeby  which  is  sold  bj  the 
sherbet  sellers.  There  is  another  kind 
of  raisin  wine,  called  nebeedh^  of  do- 
mestic manufacture,  in  Constantinople. 
It  is  a  mild  liquor,  of  exhilarating 
qualities;  and  is  often  distilled  to  make 
brandy. 

6.  Sbboax.  This  word,  in  Greek 
sikerOf  generally  rendered  "strong 
drink ;"  Qilnm.  yi.  8 ;  Lev.  x.  9 ;  Dent, 
xiy.  26 ;  Judg.  xiii.  4,  7 ;  Isa.  xxiy.  9 ; 
lyi.  12 ;  Mic.  iL  11 ;  Luke  i.  15 ;)  and 
"strong  wine,"  (Num.  xxyiii.  7,)  is 
used  as  a  generic  name  for  all  inebrict- 
ting  liquors,  whether  made  from  dates, 
or  from  honey,  or  from  prepared  or 
distilled  barley,  or  any  other  kind  of 
intoxicating  drink.  (1  Sam.  i.  15; 
Num.  yi.  8 ;  Froy.  xx.  1 ;  xxxL  4 ;  Isa. 
T.  11.)  Notwithstanding  its  inebriating 

Dualities  it  was  employed  by  the 
[ebrews  in  offerings  to  Qod.  (Proy. 
xxxi.  6 ;  Dent.  xiy.  28—26  ;  xxix.  6 ; 
Num.  xxyiii.  7.)  The  inebriating 
qualities  of  sAecor  were  often  increased 
by  the  admixture  of  stnpifying  drugs. 
(Isa,  y.  22;  xxviii.  7;  xxix.  9;  Ps. 
Ixix.  12,  margin.) 
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7    AuBU.      This    word,    rendered 
"  sweet  wine,"  and  "  new  wine,"  C^^*- 
xlix.  26,  margin ;  Am.  ix.  13,  margin ; 
Joel  L  5 ;  iiL  18,)  properly  denotes  the 
newly  expressed  juict  of  the  grape;  also 
theyictoeofthepomegranate.  (SoL  Song 
yiii.  2.)    It  seems  to  haye  been  called 
by  the  Greeks  gleuhos^  and  bj  tLe 
Romans  musium,  i.e.,  must^  sweet  or 
"  new  wine."    (Acts  u.  18,  16.)    For 
preseryation  this  liquor  ma^  hare  been 
the  simple  boiled  grape  juice,  withont 
the  addition  of  any  earth  to  oentraliaa 
the  acidity,  boiled  from  foor  to  fiye 
hours,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  one  ybercA 
of  the  quantity  put  in.    At  Constanti- 
nople it  is  caUea  nardenkj  and  is  sold 
by  all  the  grocers,  at  the  same  pricey 
or  cheaper,  than  wine.    It  is  used  as  a 
syrup  for  a  beyerage,  one  part  of  the 
syrup  to  from  six  to  fifteen  parts  of 
water.    It  is  not  unf reqnently  jued  by 
children  to  eat  with  their  bread,  as  we 
use  molasses.    Howeyer,  It  is  not  all 
made  from  the  grape,  but  some  of  it 
from  apples,  and  some  of  it  from  the 
pomegranate. 

8.  AsHiSHAH.    This  term,  rendered 
"  flagon ;"  (Sol.  Song  u.  5 ;)  "  flagon 
of  wine;"  (2  Sam.  yi.  19;   1  Chron. 
xyi.  8 ;)  and  "  flagon  of  grapes,"  (Hos. 
iii.  1,    margin,)  does   not  denote  a 
liquor,  but  properly  a  cake,  cakes  pre- 
pared from  grapes,  raisins,  or  peritfps 
from  the  newly  expressed  grape  joiee 
boiled  and  mixed  with  grains  o(  nuUet, 
wheat,  barley,  rice,  or  idmcfnds  and 
nuts,  and  especially  the  starch  oi  flour 
of  wheat,  and  pressed  or  compacted 
into  a  certain  form.    There  are  many 
other   similar   manufactures,   known 
each  by  its  peculiar  name,  which  are 
brought  to  the  markets  of  Syria  for 
sale. 

9.  Hhombtz.  This  term,  trans- 
lated "yinegar,"  (Num.  yi.  6;  Rath 
ii.  14 ;  Ps.  Ixix.  21 ;  Proy.  x.  26,) 
seems  to  designate  not  only  that  which 
has  undergone  the  vinous,  out  also  the 
oce/oiis  fermentation,  i.e.,  yinegar,  sour 
wine.  As  a  general  term  it  designated 
a  weak  acidulated  beyerage,  resembling; 
the  posea  of  the  Romans,  made  from 
wine  or  other  liquor,  probably  the  Greek 
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as  the  Rev.  H.  holmes,  ▲merican 
MiflsioQttiy  at  Cooatoiitiaople,  has 
shown,  a  variety  of  soUtl  and  llq^oid 
mannlaetnres  from  the  fruit  of  the  nne. 
(Dent.  YiL  18 ;  Nefa.  x.  89.)  The  term 
afia6ttii,  sendered  "wine,"  properly 
means  grapes.  (Hos.  iii.  1.)  The 
following  Hebrew  words  are  generally 
translated,  in  oar  versioD,  by  the  term 
«  wine." 

1.  YATiir.  This  Hebrew  word,  ren- 
dered "wine,"  designates  grape  juice, 
and  is  a  general  term,  inclading  every 
species  of  wine  made  from  grapes ;  like 
the  Greek  oinos^w'ine,  (Matt.  ix.  17,) 
and  geaema  tea  ampdou^^*^  fmit  of  the 
vine."  (Luke  zxiu  18.)  It  is  occasion- 
ally nsed  to  denote  the^ratt  of  the 
vine,  grapes,  (Num.  vi.  4;  Dent, 
zxvfli.  89 ;  Jer.  xl.  10, 12;  xlviiL  9A ; 
Isa.  xvi.  10.)  The  wines  designated 
by  yavin  are,  1.  **The  blood  of  the 
grape'^— the  ^qnor  freshly  expressed, 
muatt  new  wine.  (Gen.  xlix.  11,  12 ; 
Isa.  Ixiii.  2,  8 ;  Iv.  1 ;  SoL  Song  v. 
1 ;  compare  Gen.  xl.  11 ;  Matt.  xxvi. 
29.)  2.  Wine,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term,  thoagh  ranked  among 
the  necessaries  of  existence,  was  evi- 
dently fermented ;  (Gen.  xiv.  18 ; 
Dent.  xxix.  6 ;  Jndg.  xix.  19 ;  1 
Chron.  xii.  40 ;)  and  was  offered 
among  the  Jir$t'fruits  and  drink" 
offerings  in  the  services  of  the  sanc- 
tuary; (Ex.  xxii.  29;  Lev.  xxii.  18; 
Num.  XV.  7 — 10 ;  1  Chron.  ix.  29;)  and 
for  the  use  of  the  priests  and  Levites. 
(Num.  xviii.  12 ;  Dent.  xiv.  26 ;  Matt. 
ix.  17;  Luke  x.  84;  John  ii.  8,  9,  10.) 
It  was  also  drunk  by  the  people  at  the 
festivals.  (Deut.  xiv.  24—26.)  The 
inebriating  power  of  wine  is  frequently 
referred  to ;  ((3en.  ix.  21,  24 ;  xix.  82 — 
84 ;  Prov.  xxiii.  31 ;  Isa.  Ivi.  12 ;  £ph. 
V.  18;  1  Tim.  iii.  8;  Tit.  ii.  8;)  also 
mixed  wine,  rendered  strong  and  in- 
ebriating by  drugging  with  stupifying 
ingredients.  (Ps.  1.  8  ;.lxxv.  8 ;  Prov. 
xxiii.  80 ;  Isa.  v.  22 ;  Ii.  17 ;  Jer.  xxv. 
15 ;  Mark  xv.  28  ;  Rev.  xiv.  10.) 

2.  TiBOSH.  This  term,  rendered 
"wine;"  (Gen.  xxvii.  28,  87;  Judg. 
ix.  18 ;)  "  new  wine ,"  (Isa.  xxiv.  7 ;) 
and  ^'  sweet  wine,"  (Mic.  vi.  15,)  signi- 
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fies  that  which  possesses.  It  seems  to 
be  nsed  ocoasionaliy  for  the  natural 
product  of  the  vine,  vtme-fnidt.  j^Deut. 
vii.  18 ;  xi.  14 ;  xxviii.  51 ;  xxxiii.  28 ; 
Isa.  Ixv.  8 ;  Joel  i.  10 ;  Hos.  ii.  8,  9, 
22 ;  Hag.  i.  11 ;  Pa.  iv.  7 ;  Neh.  v.  11 ; 
2  King's  xviii.  82 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  26.) 
Tirosh  is  frequently  used  to  designate 
"  wine,"  "  new  wine,"  not  the  liquor  of 
the  grapes  first  poured  out,  bat  properly 
wine  new  made;  which  i^pears  to  nave 
been  of  an  inebriating  quality.  (Isa. 
xxxvi.  17 ;  Ixii.  8,  9 ;  Joel  iii.  8,  18 ; 
Prov.  iii.  10 ;  Hos.  vi*.  14  { ix.  2 ;  Zech. 
ix.  17.)  "Whoredom  and yaytn — ^wine 
and  ttrosk — ^new  wine,  take  away  the 
heart."  (Hos.iv.ll.)  21^rofi&,  as  vine- 
fruit,  and  also  as  new  wine,  was  con- 
nected with  the  tithes  and  offerings  of 
first-fruits  to  God.  (Num.  xviii.  12 ; 
Deut.  xlL  17;  xiv.  28;  xviii.  4;  2 
Chron.  xxxi.  5  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  12 ;  Neh. 
X.  87,  89 ;  xiii.  5,  12.) 

8.  Hfioausa.  This  word,  used  as  a 
descriptive,  and  rendered  '*red  wine;" 
(Isa.  xxvii.  2 ;)  '*  pure ;  (Deut.  xxxii. 
14;)  and  "red,**  (Ps.  Ixxv.  8,)  signifies 
to  foam  or  to  ferment.  In  the  first  pas- 
sage, the  term  may  designate  the  vine' 
fruit,  as  ripe  and  ready  to  burst ;  in  the 
other,  the  freshness  of  the  jvice,  as  it 
fiows  foaming  from  the  vat.  This 
"  wine,"  whether  fermented  or  unfer- 
mented  ranked  with  com,  oil,  etc.,  and 
was  presented  as  an  oblation  to  Grod. 
r£aravi.9 ;  vii.22.)  TheChaldee  form, 
hhamra,  rendered  "wine,"  may  desig- 
nate the  wine  made  more  strongly  tV 
ebriaiing,  by  the  addition  of  drugs. 
(Dan.  V.  1,  2, 4,  28.]) 

4.  MasBK.  This  word,  rendered 
"  nfixture ;"  (Ps.  Ixxv.  8 ;)  "  mixed 
wine ;"  (Prov.  xxiU.  30 ;)  and  "  drink 
offering ;"  (Isa.  Ixv.  11,)  signifies  mtx- 
ture,  hence  mixed  wine;  and  may  refer 
to  wine  mixed  with  highly  intoxicatina 
substances;  (Isa.  v.  §2;  Prov.  xxiiL 
80 ;  Bev.  xiv.  6 ;)  and  offered  in  idola- 
trous libations;  (Isa.  Ixv.  11 ;)  also  Co 
render  criminals  about  to  be  executed 
less  sensible  to  injury.  (Mark  xv.  28.) 
Jehovah  is  represented  as  giving  to 
the  impenitent  the  stupyifying  mixture 
of  His  wrath.    (Ps.  Ixxv.  8 ;  Bev.  xiv 
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(pent.  xTi.  18,  margin ;  2  Bangs  ri.  27.) 
i>r,  RobinsoDy  when  in  the  neigfabonr- 
hood  of  Gilgal»  saw  an  ancient  wine- 
press hewn  in  the  rock.  He  savs,  '*It 
was  complete^  with  the  npper  shallow 
▼at  for  treading  the  gra]MM,  and  the 
lower  deeper  one  to  receive  the  liquid ; 
and  might  still  be  used,  were  there 
here  grapes  to  tread."  The  ordinary 
wine-press  in  the  East  is  a  kind  of 
large  cistern,  with  apertures  near  the 
bottom,  through  which  the  expressed 
juice  runs  into  a  vat  beneath.  Some- 
times as  many  as  ^ve  men  are  seen, 
with  feet  and  legs  bare,  treading  the 
fruit  in  the  cistern;  singing  and 
shouting  as  in  ancient  times,  while  the 
crape  jnioe  is  flowing  around  them. 
The  ancient  Egyptian  monuments  ex- 
hibit a  wine-press  not  unlike  this, 
having  a  temporary  beam  extended 
over  it,  with  short  ropes  hanging 
down;  which  by  its  rebound,  aided 
the  treadeis  as  they  held  by  it.  The 
monuments  also  exhibit  the  process 
of  twisting  the  K^^l^  '^  ^  ^^>  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Torcular  among  the 
Bomans. 

WDiNOWINQ.^See  THBsaRno. 

WINTER.  In  Palestine,  part  of 
autumn  and  the  seasons  of  seed-time 
and  cold,  extending  from  the  beginning 
of  September  to  the  beginning  of 
March,  were  called  *'  winter."  (Gen. 
▼ui.  22;  Vs.  fatxlT.  17;  Zech.  xiy.  8; 
Jer.  xxxTi.  22.)  The  cold  of  winter  is 
not  usually  rtrr  severe,  though  the 
north  winds,  from  the  middle  of 
December  to  the  middle  of  February, 
are  excee^ngly  penetrating.  Snow 
falls  more  or  less,  but  seldom  lies 
upon  the  ground,  except  in  the  moun- 
tains. (Ps.  cxlvii.  17.)  In  shady 
places  the  ice  will  occasionally  bear 
a  man's  weight,  but  thaws  as  soon  as 
the  sun  rises  upon  it.  In  the  plain  of 
Jericho,  the  winter  is  more  genial 
than  the  spring  of  northern  coun- 
tries ;  while  in  the  mountainous  coun- 
try around  Jerusalem,  it  is  often 
more  inetemeat  than  might  be  ex- 
pected. (Matt  xxiv.  20.)  In  this 
season,  the  most  furious  storms  of 
hail  are  experienced  aU  over  the  land ; 
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the  brooks  rise,  and  all  their 
fin  their  channels;  and  thunder  and 
lightning  are  frequent.  TowaokU  tbe 
end  of  Jannary  the  fields  exhibit  tlie 
approach  of  spring.  In  tbe  earlj  part 
of  April  it  is  still  cold,  but  lest  aa^  aad 
the  spring  may  be  said  to  hare  arrived 
(Sol.  Song  ii.  11.)— See  SmABotfn. 

WISDOM.    The  wisdom  of  Qod  is 
that  attribute  of  the  Divine  Betjig  by 
which,  with  infinite  skill.  He  orders 
all  things  for  ihe  promotion  of  Uia 
glory,  and  the  good  of  His  creaauet. 
(Bom.  xi.  8.)    This  is  manifested  in 
all  His  works;  HPs.  dv.  24;)  in  the 
dispensations  of  His  provideiree ;  (Ps. 
evil.  1^10;  cxlv.  8,  20;)  and  in  the 
work  of  redemption.    (Eph.  iiL    16^ 
11;    1   Cor.   i.  21,   24;   Col.    it.    a; 
Rev.  V.  12 ;  vii.  12.)  The  term  ''wisdeA" 
is  also  used  of  the  Divine  wiwion  at 
revealed  in  and  by  Christ ;  (Matt,  xi. 
19 ;  Luke  vii.  87 ;  xi.  49;  Mark  vi.  2;) 
also  of  Christ  Himself,  as  the  arthor 
and  source  of  wisdom.    (1  Cot,  i.  80l) 
In  Prov.  i.  20--83 ;  viii.  1—36 ;  ix.  1 
— 12,  we  have  a  beautiful  poetic  per- 
sonification of  the  lessons  of  Divine 
wisdom,  which,  by  the  constitution  of 
nature   and   the   course   of    Divine 
providence,   and  specially  W  God's 
revealed  word,  are  perpetually  iacal- 
cated  on  men,  admonishing  them  to 
walk  in  the  fear  of  God.,  Soms^  in* 
deed,  understand  "wisdom**  hers  to  he 
the  same  as  the  Logos  or  Word.  (John 
i.  1,  14.)    Among  the  Hebrews,  the 
term    ftAaftams  "wisdom,"    compfe- 
hended  a  wide  circle  of  virtnss  and 
mental  endowments.    (Ex.  xxviiL  8; 
xxxi.  6;  1  Kings  iii.  28;  iv.29^-^.) 
The  wisdom   or   philosophy  of   the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  as  it  stood  in 
contrast  with  the  simplicity  of  Divine 
truth,  is  called  ''fleshly  wisdom ;"  (2 
Cor.  i.  12 ;)  •'wisdom  of  this  wodd;" 
(1  Cor.  i.  20;  iii.  19;)and*«wisdeaiof 
men."    (1  Cor.  ii.  6.)    In  respeet  to 
Divine  things,  "wisdom,"  or  the  prae- 
tical  application  of  knowled^  is  re- 
presented everywhere  as  a  Divine  gilt, 
(Acts  vi.  10 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  8 ;  Sph.  i. 
17;  Col.i.9;  2Tim«iii.l6;  JnMfi. 
6;  ui.  18, 15, 17.) 
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WISE  MEK.  The  Hebrew  word 
hhakamimj  rendered  **wiae  men,"  (Gren. 
xli.  8  ;  Ex.  Yii.  II ;  Eccl.  ix.  17 ;  Jer. 
].  35 ;  EbU  L  13,)  not  onlj  designates 
men  celebrated  for  wisdom,  but  also 
the  Egyptian, 'the  Chaldean,  and  the 
Persian  magicians.  The  same  term 
hhakmah,  is  used  for  a  "wise  woman," 
one  noted  for  euuning  or  tkiU.  (2  Sam. 
3civ.  2 ;  XX.  16.)  The  Hebrew  word 
hhciriummiim^  rendered  "magicians,'' 
(Gen.  xli.  8,  24 ;  Ex.  rii.  11,  22  ;  Tili. 
7,  18,  19 ;  ix.  11 ;  Dan.  i.  20 ;  ii.  21,) 
properly  signifies  sacred  scribes ;  and 
is  applied  to  a  class  of  Egyptian  priests: 
and  also  to  the  magi  of  Babylon  and 
Perna. — See  Magi. 

WITCHCRAFT.  Among  the  He- 
brews, persona  who  pretended  the 
practice  of  occnlt  arts  were  known  by 
different  names.  They  were  said  to 
possess  the  oh,  or  spirit  of  divination ; 
Tendered  a  "familiar  spirit ;"  properly 
one  inflaiedf  a  ventriloquist,  (Ler. 
zix.  31 ;  XX.  6,  27 ;  Dent,  xviii.  11 ;  1 
Sam.  xxriii.  7 ;  2  Kings  xxi.  6 ;  xxiii. 
24 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  6 ;  Isa.  riii.  19 ; 
xix.  8.)  Sach  also  were  the  pytlumes, 
among  the  (Greeks.  (Acts  xvi.  16.)  The 
word  mecashshephj  rendered  "sorcerer;" 
(Ex.  Til.  11 ;  Jer.  xxril.  9;  Dan.  ii.  2; 
Mai.  iil.  6 ;)  like  the  Qreekphitrmakos, 
(Ber.  xzi.  8 ;  xxii.  16,)  designates  one 
who  naes  magic  formulas,  incantations, 
o  magician;  also  a  woman  of  like 
practices,  rendered  "a  witch."  (Ex. 
xxii.  18 ;  Dent.  xTiii.  10.)  The  word 
iddionij  rendered  "a  wixard,"  i.e.,  a 
wise  mam,  denotes  a  sorcerer.  (Ler. 
xix.  31 ;  XX.  6,  27 ;  Deat.  xriii.  11 ;  1 
Sam.  xxviii.  8,  9;  Isa.  Yiii.  19;  xix. 
8.)  The  term  kosem,  rendered  a 
"diTiner,"  denotes  one  who  focetells,  a 
fals^prdphHs  (I  Sam.  tI.  2 ;  Isa.  xlir. 
25;)  and  "soothsayer."  (Josh.  xiii. 
22.)  The  word  kesem,  rendered  "divina- 
tion ;"  (Dent,  zyiii.  10 ;  Num.  xxiii. 
23 ;  Jer.  sir.  14 ;  Esek.  xxii.  22 ;)  sig- 
nifies  divinaiien  6y  lot,  also  by  ar- 
rowy entraila,  and  teraphim.  (Esek. 
xxi  21,  margin.)  The  woard  lehatim^ 
rendered  "  enchantments,"  (Ex.  rii. 
11,  22,)  denotes  secret  or  moffie  arts. 
Bo  also  the  word  keskmkj  rendered 
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"sorcerjr,"  signifies  incantation,  sor^ 
cenf ;  (Isa.  xlvii.  12;)  and  "witch- 
craft." (2  Kinjn  ix.  22 ;  Mic.  r.  12 ; 
Nah.  iil.  4 ;  2  Chron.  xxxui.  6.)  This 
word  is  rendered  in  the  Septnagint 
by  the  Greek  yrotd^pharmakeia,  render- 
ed in  the  New  Testament,  "sorcery ;" 
(Bey.  ix.  21 ;  xviii.  23 ;)  and  "  wHch- 
craft."  (GaL  r.  20.)  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  pretended  exercise  of 
this  art  was  accompanied  with  the  nse 
of  drugs,  or  fumigations  made  from 
them,  with  other  resources  of  natural 
magic. — SeeDxYiNATioM,  and  Osacls. 

WITNESS.— See  Tioal. 

WITNESS  OE  THE  SPIMT.  0^ 
witness  or  testimony  of  the  Spirit  is  the 
inward  distinct  assurance  that  every 
believer  has,  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
immediately  and  directly  witnesses  to, 
and  withyttis  spirit,  that  he  is  a  child 
of  God;  that  tnrough  faith  in  Jesns 
Christ,  who  died  and  rose  again  for 
him,  all  his  sins  are  blotted  out,  and 
he  is  reconciled  to  God.  (Bom.  viii. 
14—17 ;  GaL  iv.  5—7 ;  John  i.  12 ;  1 
John  T.  9—18.)  Mr.  Wesley,  speak- 
ing of  the  Spint  of  God  besiring  wit- 
ness with  the  spirits  of  believers,  has 
wen  observed:  "  I  do  not  mean  hereby, 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  testifies  this  by 
any  outwaird  voice ;  no^  nor  always  1^ 
an  inward  voice,  although  He  may  do 
this  sometimes.  Neither  do  I  suppose 
that  He  always  applies  to  the  heart, 
though  He  often  may,  one  or  more 
texts  of  Scripture.  But  He  so  works 
upon  the  sonl  by  His  immediate  in- 
fluence, and  by  a  strong,  though  inex- 
pUcaMe,  operation,  that  the  stormy 
wind  and  troubled  waves  subside,  and 
there  is  a  sweet  calm ;  the  heart  rest- 
ing as  in  the  arms  of  Jesus,  and  the 
sinner  being  clearly  satisfied  that  all 
his  *  iniquities  are  forgiven  and  his 
sins  covered.'  The  immediate  result 
ol  this  testimony  is,  "  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit-— love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffer- 
ing, gestleneas,  goodness,  faith,  meek- 
ness, temperance."  ^Gal.  v.  22,  28.) 
And  without  these,  the  testimony  it- 
self eaanot  continue.  Eor  it  is  in- 
evitably destroyed,  not  only  by  the 
commission  of  any  outward  sin,  or  the 
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omiBsion  of  known  daty,  bat  bj  giving 
way  to  any  inward  sin ;  in  a  word,  by 
whatever  grieves  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God." — See  Adoption. 

WIZARD— See  Witchcraft. 

WOLF.  The  Hebrew  word  zeeb,  de> 
aignatea  the  ^wolf,"  bo  called  from  its 
<iwwy  colour.  It  is  the  common  Canis 
/iMM,  which  is  still  fonnd  in  some  parts 
ot  Palestine.  Mr.  Tristram  saw  one  of 
a  red  colour,  near  the  Dead  Sea.  This 
fierce  canine  animal,  in  sise  and  gene- 
ral appearance,  resembles  a  dog.  Its 
habits  are  not  only  eamiyoroas,  bat  it 
is  represented  as  continnall^  on  the 
prowl,  especially  in  the  eremng  when 
sharpened  by  hnnser;  (Isa.  xL  6; 
IxT.  25 ;  Jer.  ▼.  6 ;  Hab.  i.  8  0  of  aQ 
nnsated  appetite;  and  often  inaiscrim- 
inately  killing  sheep  and  goats,  appar- 
ently rather  to  satisfy  its  malignity 
than  its  hanger.  (Zeph.  iii.  8 ;  Matt. 
Til.  15 ;  John  x.  12.^  Wolves  are  still 
abandant  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  they  may  occasionally 
wander  from  the  mountain  gorges  of 
Cilicia,  as  far  as  the  forests  of  Lebanon. 
The  rapaciousness  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin IS  compared  to  that  of  a  wolf. 
cGen.  xlix.  27.^  And  the  cruel  con- 
duct of  the  Hebrew  princes  is  compar- 
ed to  the  mischievous  inroads  of  the 
same  animal.  (Esek.  xxii.  27.)  Perse- 
cutors are  compared  to  wolves.  (Matt. 
X.  16;  Acts  XX.  29.)  The  peaceful  reign 
of  the  Messiah  is  spoken  of  under  the 
metaphor  of  the  wolf  dwelling  wiUi  the 
lamb.    (Isa.  xi.  6 ;  Ixv.  25.) 

WOMAN.  The  companion  and 
helper  of  man,  "  bone  of  his  bone,  and 
flesh  of  his  flesh."  Adapted  to  the 
man,  as  a  counterpart  of  nimself,  and 
like  him  in  person,  disposition,  and 
affections,  she  was  destined  to  be 
united  to  him  in  the  tenderest  ties,  to 
aid,  sympathise  with,  and  comfort 
him ;  in  a  word,  she  was  his  second 
self.  (Gen.  IL  21—25;  iii.  16.)  In 
those  parts  of  the  East  where  the 
hallowed  influence  of  the  Bible  has 
not  prevailed,  women  have  been  snb- 

{'ected  to  degradation,  and  viewed  as 
ittle   better  than  the  slaves  of  their 
imperious  maBters.    Being  mainly  im- 
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mured  within  the  harem,  and  prohi* 
bited  from  mingiiiig  in  general  societr, 
their  minds  are  left  wholly  uncuUi* 
vated ;  and  what  time  they  can  spAre 
from  their  household  doties  is  princi- 
pally devoted    to    embroideiy,  dress. 
and  smoking.     This  anivers^  wast  of 
education,  with  the  infldence  of  poly- 
gamy, naturallj  disqualifies  them  from 
being  the  proper  companions  of  their 
husbands.  The  effect  of  polygamy  ^« 
to  transfer  female  influence  from  tbe 
wives  to  the  husband's  mother.    Tha 
state  of  morality  in  the  higher  eirclej, 
in  some  of  the  principal  Eastern  cities, 
consequent  on  this  condition  of  society, 
is  just  what  might  be  expected.  Wbcr- 
ever  the  influence  of  Christianity  pre- 
vails, woman  is  inTariably  elerated  to 
her  natural  position  in  socieg— the 
equal  and  companion  of  man.  Hence- 
forward, where  free  and   honoaned, 
women  exert  a  power  and  inflaence 
upon  society,  and  give  the  direction  to 
its  manners.    European   society  h^s 
left  far  behind  it  the  barbarian  citili- 
zation  of  the  East,  entirely  ttom  the 
power  of  the  wife  over  the  hoihwa, 
and  that  of  the  mother  over  the  cluld- 
So  that  it  appears  as  if  nature  attached 
our  intelligence  to  their  dignitfJ''!'' 
as  we  atUch  our  happiness  to  their 
virtue.   At  the  beginning,  God  crB»«« 

only  one  man  and  one  ^^^'^''^JIL 
ever  since  the  two  sexes  k»^J^ 
bom  in  about  equal  numberi.  '^""' 
each  man  ought  to  have  hii  c^®{r 
nion— it  is  the  law  of  nature;  wr."" 
rest  is  only  barbarity  and  cormpttoj'- 
(Prov.  xi.  16  J  xiL  4 ;  xir.  1 }  *^' 
10.)— See  WiPB.  .  .  ,j,j 

WOOD  OFFERING.  '^^^^Z 
of  the  oblation  or  offering  of  ^^I^ 
the  keeping  up  of  the  pcrj^w*'  "J! 
upon  the  alti^r  of  the  I*ord,  iMj^y 
mentioned  in  Neh.  x-  34;  ^^.^^1 
The  several  families  appear  to  fl» 
been  appointed  by  lot  to  bnng  oP  \^ 
wood  at  times  appointed,  year  &/ 7  . 
This  offering  was  probably.  •PfT-j 
lian  institution ;  and  is  said  to  w 
been  celebrated,  with  mnchtolemnj^ 
and  rejoicing,  on  the  fi^tecnjh  «Jj^ 
the  month  ^6= August.    it»  *^ 
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by  Josephos  the  festlTal  of  the  Xylo* 
phoreia,  npon  which  the  cuatom  was 
for  every  one  to  bring  wood  for  the 
altar,  that  there  might  never  be  a  want 
of  fael  for  that  fire  which  was  un- 
quenchable and  always  burning. 
{Wars,  ii.  17.  6  ;  Lev.  vi.  12.) 

WOOL.  As  the  staple  material  for 
the  manufacture  of  clothing,  wool  was 
an  article  of  the  highest  ralne  to  the 
Hebrews.  (Lev.  xiii.  47 ;  Deut.  xxii. 
11  ;  Job  xxxi.  20 ;  ProT.  xxxi.  13 ; 
Ezek.  xxxiv.  3 ;  Hos.  ii.  5.)  The  im- 
portance of  wool  is  incidently  shown 
by  the  notice  that  the  tribute  of  the 
Moabites  was  paid  in  "an  hundred 
thousand  lambs,  and  an  hundred  thou- 
sand rams,  with  the  wool."  (2  Kings 
iii.  4.)  The  wool  of  Damascus  was 
highly  prized  in  the  mart  of  Tyre. 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  18.)  The  Hebrews  were 
forbidden  to  wear  a  garment  mingled 
of  woollen  and  linen.  (Ler.  xix.  19 ; 
Dent.  xxii.  11.)  This  prohibition 
stands  in  connection  with  other  laws, 
forbidding  that  mingled  seed  should 
be  sown  in  a  field,  or  that  an  ox  and 
an  ass  should  plough  together.— See 
Linen. 

WORD  OF  GOD.  The  Greek  term 
LogoB^  translated  **  Word,"  is  the  name 
given  to  the  Divine  or  pre-existent 
nature  of  Christ,  designating  Him  as 
the  great  medium  of  communication 
between  God  and  man.  (John  i.  1, 
14 ;  1  John  i.  1 ;  T.  7 ;  Rev.  xix.  18 ; 
compare  Heb.  iv.  12.)  This  remark- 
ableusage  of  the  tennjLo^sor  "Word," 
as  designating  not  a  mere  attribute^ 
but  a  real  hypostcuia  or  subatantial  Be- 
ing,  who  was  with  God,  at  the  same 
time,  God  HimseU  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  poetical 
personification  of  "  wisdom,"  in  Pror. 
viii.  12,  22;  nor  from  later  Jewish 
writers.  As  John  has  united  the  idea 
of  personalitff  with  his  designation  of 
the  Logos,  It  is  certain  that  he  could 
not  have  derived  his  views  from  the 
Logos  of  Plato,  nor  from  that  of  Philo 
*-which  is  a  mere  abatractian  or  per- 
sonification of  Divine  power,  intelli- 
gence, and  wisdom.  Though  the 
Evangelist  does  not  appear  to  have 
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derived  his  views  of  the  Logos  directly 
from  the  Old  Testament ;  yet,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  they  resulted  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  Hebrews  were 
accustomed  to  speak  of  the  "  word  of 
Jehovah,"  as  the  principal  instrument 
of  all  the  conununications  that  have 
been  made  from  above,  in  a  manner 
which  not  unfrequently  led  to  personi- 
fication, (Gen.  i.  3 ;  xv.  1 ;  1  Chron. 
xvii.  8;  Ps.  xxxiii.  6;  cxix.  50; 
cxlvii.  18 ;  Heb.  xi.  8 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  5.) 
The  same  usage,  where  the  memra  or 
"word"  is  the  revelation  of  Qod  to  the 
ear  J  as  the  ahtkinah  is  the  revelation  of 
God  to  the  tight^  is  prevalent  in  the 
Jewish  Targums  or  Chaldee  Paraphra- 
ses. Still,  the  enlightened  Hebrew 
regarded  the  "  word  of  the  Lord,"  in 
such  passages,  as  a  communication  from 
God,  and  not  as  a  real  person.  And  if 
such  communications  are  called  the 
"  word  of  God,"  and  even  vividly  per- 
sonified, then  it  is  nothing  strange, 
that,  under  a  mediatorial  economy.  He 
who  is  the  author  and  medium  of  all 
saving  communication  between  God 
and  man  should  be  called  the  "  Word 
of  God."  In  the  prologue  to  the 
Gospel  of  John,  the  original  state  or 
condition  of  the  Logos,  and  His  essen- 
tial nature,  are  first  described;  and 
then  the  developments  of  Himself, 
which  had  been  made  either  in  the 
way  of  creation  or  redemption.  He 
is  eternal ;  was  with  God ;  was  God. 
As  such.  He  was  the  Creator  of  all 
things  without  exception.  In  parti- 
cular, He  was  the  souree  of  all  life ; 
and  OS  the  author  of  spiritual  life,  He 
was  the  source  also  of  all  true  spiri- 
tual light.  (1  Cor.  viii.  6;  Col.  i.  IS- 
IS;. Heb.  i.  2, 8.)  The  Logos  was  God 
revealed  —  communicating  with  His 
apostate  creatures,  and  disclosing  to 
them  the  way  of  salvation.  The 
Tarious    Divine    revelations    to   the 

{>atriarch8,  and  to  others  under  the 
aw,  whether  as  the  angel  Jehovah,  or 
otherwise  in  visions,  roices,  and  sym- 
bols, were  revelations  by  the  Logos. 
In  the  thekinahj  the  symbol  of  the 
Divine  presence  over  the  mercy-seat, 
and  also  in  the  theophany  described 
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in  Isa.  W.  1—13 ;  we  learn  aoaeihing 
of  the  glory  of  the  Logos  before  Ue 
became  incarnate ;  (John  L  14 ;  xiL 
41 ;  xTii.  5 ;)  and  also  lince  Hia  as* 
cension  to  heaven.  (Bey.  six.  13.) 
Jehovah  waa  indeed  revealed  in  maaj 
respects  in  the  Old  Testament;  bat 
God  as  Father,  and  Christ  as  Son  and 
Bedeemer,  and  the  Holj  Spirit  as 
Sanctifier,  were,  to  saj  the  mo8t>  only 
foreshadowed  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
It  is  the  Logos  manifested  in  the  flesh, 
Christ  the  Son  of  Ood,  who  hath  re- 
veaUdQodj  i.e.,  exhibited  the  character 
and  designs  of  Qod,  in  the  plan  of  our 
redemption,  in  snch  a  way  as  fnlly  to 
satisfy  ovr  wants  and  allieTiate  our 
woes^ — See  Soir,  and  Sruuvah. 

WOBKS.  The"worfc8,ordeeds»of 
the  law,"  is  equivalent  to  the  works 
which  the  law  requires,  or  the  entire 
performance  of  those  works  which  the 
moral  law,  whether  written  or  un- 
written, t.e.,  law  in  general,  whether 
applicable  to  Gentile  or  Jew,  demands. 
(Bom.u.l5;  iU.  20;  x.  6;  ix.  12, 82;  xi. 
8 ;  Gal.  ii  16 ;  iiL2, 5, 10 ;  Eph.ii.  9.) 
''Good  works"  are  one  of  the  essential 
conditions  of  our  acceptance  with  God; 
but  on  the  ground  of  perf  eet  obedience 
to  the  Divine  law,  no  one  ever  was  or 
ever  will  be  accepted.  On  the  ground 
of  works,  ue.,  of  perfect  obedience,  and 
therefore  of  merit,  none  can  be  juslifl- 
ed,  beeaose  ''all  have  sinned  and  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  God."  If,  then, 
any  are  justified  at  aU,  it  must  be  of 
araee!  but  this  ^ace  although  freely 
bestowed,  and  without  any  just  claims 
on  the  part  of  the  sinner,  is  still  not 
unwnditumaUif  bestowed.  Faith  in 
Him  who  died  to  save  sinners  is  re- 
quisite for  the  reception  of  pardon; 
and  he  who  is  justified  in  this  way,  as 
a  consequence  of  his  faith,  is  still  justi- 
fied in  a  manner  altogether  gratuitous. 
But  "works  of  faith,"  or  "good  works," 
in  the  gospel  sense  of  these  words — ^the 
good  works  which  Christians  perform 
— ^and  which  are  sincere,  are  the  fruits 
of  sancUfication  by  the  Spirit  of  God; 
are  therefore  acceptable  to  Qod  under 
a  dispensation  of  graoe^  althom^  they 
do  not  fulfil  all  the  demands  of  Uie  law. 
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(1  Thess.  L  3;  2  Thess.  L  11 ;  2  Cor. 
ix.  8 ;  Eph.  iL  10 ;  CoL  i.  10 ;  1  Tim. 
v.10,26;  vL18;  2  Tim.  iiL  17;  Tit- 
i.  16;  ii.  7, 14;  iiL  1,8,  14.)     Od  ftlie 
ground  of  mere  "  works  of  the  law,"  Paal 
earnestly  contends,  at  length,  in  his 
Epistles  to  the  Bomans  and  GalaiiAns, 
that  no  one  can  be  justified.    Hat  the 
"  works  of  faith"  he  everywhere  treats 
as    indispensable   to    the     Chiisaiaa 
character.    So  also  the  apostle  Jjuaaes, 
I  when  disputing  with  those  who  make 
pretauitmsio  Christian  faith,  mamtains 
that  no  maa  has  any  good  claim  to  tlie 
faith  of  a  Christian,  v^o  does  aat  at 
the  same  time  exhibit  "good  works  ;*" 
in  other  words,  he  avers  that  a  mtn 
speculative  faith  is  not  a  real  (^ristaaa 
faith.    (James  ii.  14 — ^26.)    In  a  word, 
Paul  has  taught  us,  that  justtficatioB 
is  not  OB  the  ground  of  merit,  bal  of 
grace.    James  has  taught  as,  that  a 
faith  whioh  will  entitle  one  to  hope  for 
justification,  must  be  accompanied  with 
evangelseal  obedience.    Both  aie  ferae 
and  nithf  ttl  teachers ;  the  doctrines  of 
both  are  equally  the  doctrines  el  the 
gospel. — See  JnsnviCATXoir. 

WOBLD.  The  Hebrews  had  ne 
word  to  designate  the  whole  system  of 
created  things ;  but  when  thej  wished 
to  speak  of  the  uatoerse,  tber  nsed  te 
phrase  "heaven  and  earth  r'  (Gen.  i 
1 ;  Ex.  xxxi.  17;  Matt.  xL  2S;  Acts 
xvii.  24 ;)  or  "heaven  and  eartii,  the 
sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is."  (Sx.  xx. 
11 ;  Ps.  cxlTi.  6;  Acts  wrr.  U;  Bct. 
xir  7.)  The  following  Hebrew  words 
are  tnutsUted  "  world."  1.  ffitlad, 
this  worid,  as  flmtmg^  trwuiemt,  vam, 
(Ps.  xviL  14 ;  xlix.  1.)  2.  Ektdti,  dto 
lower  world,  plae»  ofmtj  hades  or  the 
grave.  (Isa.  xxxviL  11.)  8.  TtM, 
the  earth,  as  fertile  and  inhabited,  the 
habitable  globe;  (1  Sam.  IL  8;  Pa 
xviii.  15 ;  Ixxvii.  18 ;  xctii.  1 ;  Isa. 
xiv.  17,  21 1  xxvii.  6;  Pror.  viii.  26;) 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth;  (Ps.  ix. 
8 :  xevi.  18 ;  xcviiL  9 ;)  the  kiacdom 
of  Babylon;  (Isa.  xuL  11;])  and  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.  (Isa.  xxir.  4.)  4. 
(Hem,  profMrly  kiddem  date,  aatiqultf, 
also  eternity;  (Mtc  vii.  14;  Isa.  xL 
28  i)  also  the  world,  or  worldy  things. 
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(Eccl.  iii.  11 ;  Ps.  Ixxiu.  12.)    The 
f ollowiBg  Qreek  words  are  also  trans- 
lated **  world :  1.  Kotmos,  the  world, 
universe ;  (Matt.  xiii.  85  ;  zxIt.  21 ; 
I^nke  xi.  60 ;  John  xrii.  5,  24 ;  Acts 
xrii.  24  ;  Bom.  i.  20 ;)  the  inhabitants 
thereof.     (1  Cor.  ir.  9.)    Also  the 
earthy  as  the  abode  of  man ;  (Matt.  xiii. 
38 ;  Mark  xvi.  15  ;  John  i.  9;  iii.  19 ; 
vi.  14 ;  xvi.  21,  28  ;  xxi.  25  ;  Heb.  x. 
5  ;  Matt.  ir.  8  ;  Rom.  i.  8 ;)  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth ;  (Matt.  y.  14 ;  John 
i.  29 ;  iii.  16 ;  xvii.  14,  26 ;  Rom.  in.  6, 
19 ;  Heb.  xi.  7 :  2  Pet.  ii.  6 ;  1  John 
ii.  2 ;)  the  multitude,  as  we  say  **  every 
body ;"  (John  vii.  4  ;  xil.  19 ;  xiv.  22 ; 
XTiii.  20 ;  2  Cor.  i.  12 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  6  ;) 
also  the  heathen  world.    (Rom.  xi.  12, 
16.)    It  also  designates  the  state  of  the 
worldj  as  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Christ ;  (Matt.  xri.  26 ;  Mark  viii.  86; 
John  XTiii.  86 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  22;  r.  10; 
Eph.  ii.  2 ;  Qal.  vi.  14 ;  James  it.  4 ;) 
and   men    of   the  world,  worWings, 
(John  xii.  gl ;  1  Cor.  i.  2;  iii.  19;  2 
Cor.  yii.  10 ;  Phil.  ii.  15.)    Also  the 
Jewish  dispentaiicn,  founded  on  Sinai 
and  endea  on  Calyaiy.  (Epb.  L  4 ;  1 
Pet.  i.  20 ;  H^.  ix.  26.)  2.  Oiktntmene, 
the  inhabited  eartiiy  the  world  as  known 
to  the  aaeieiits:  (Matt  br.  8;  xxiy.  14 ; 
Lake  iy.  5 ;  nim,  x,  18,  ueh,  1.  6 ; 
Rey.  xyi.  14  0  tiie  inJtabiUntt  of  the 
earth ;  (Acts  xyii.  81 ;  six.  27 ;  Rey. 
iii.  10 ;  xji.  9 ;)  the  Roman  empire ; 
(Acts  xvii.  6;  xsAy.  5 ;)  Palestine  and 
the  adjacent  countries.    TLnke  ii.  1 ; 
Acts  xi.  28.)    8.  Aioonj  the  world  or 
age,  the  present  time,  or  the  future,  as 
implying  duration  ;  (Matt.  itii.  82 ; 
Mark  x.  50 ;  ui.  28.  29 ;  Luke  xyiii. 
30 ;)  the  present  world  or  age,  with  its 
cares,  temptations,  evils,  etc.;  (Matt 
xiii.  22 ;  Luke  xyi.  8 ;  xx.  84 ;  Rom. 
xil.  2;  1  Cor.  i.  20 ;  ii.  6,  8 ;  2  Cor.  iy. 
4;  2  Tim.  iy.  10;  Tit.  i.  12;  Gal.  i. 
4;)  and  men  of  the  world,  wicked 
generation.    (Eph.  ii.  2 ;  Luke  xyi.  8; 
XX.  84.)    Also  the  world  itsel/f  as  an 
object  of  creation  and  existence.  (Matt 
xiii.  40;  xxiy.  8;  Heb.  i.  2;  xt.  8.) 
This  term  also  also  denotes  the  age  or 
world  before  the  Messiah,  i.e.,  the 
Jewish  dispensation ;   (1  Cor.  z.  11 ; 
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Heb.  ix.  26 ;)  also,  after  the  Messiah, 
i.e.,  the  Gospel  dispensation.  (Heb.  ii. 
5;  yi.  5.) 

WORMS.  As  the  cleansers  nul 
purifiers  of  the  soil,  worms  act  an  im- 
portant part  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  following  Hebrew  words  are 
rendered  "worm:"  1.  Tola,  a  worm, 
especially  such  as  are  bred  in  putrid 
substances,  as  old  manna;  (Ex.  xyi. 
20 ;)  human  flesh ;  (Isa.  xiy.  11 ;  Ixyi. 
24;)  and  vegetation;  (Deut.  xxyiii. 
89 ;  Jon.  iy.  7  ;J  also  the  coccus  worm^ 
which  furnished  the  crimson  dye.  (Isa. 
i.  18 ;  Lam.  iy.  5.)  2.  Rimmah^  a  wormy 
probably  larya  of  insects,  as  bred  from 
putridity,  in  the  old  nanna ;  (Ex.  xyi. 
24 ;)  on  the  human  body ;  (Job  yii.  6;) 
also,  as  preying  vpon  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  when  merely  wrapped  up  and 
deposited  in  places  haying  communi- 
cation with  tne  external  air,  as  was 
common  in  the  East  (Isa.  xiy.  11; 
Job  xyii.  14 ;  xxi.  26 ;  xxiy.  20.)  The 
term  does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew  of 
Job  xix.  26.  But  these  passages  do 
not  apply  to  the  ordinary  meSea  of 
sepulture  in  this  country.  8.  Sas,  a 
worm  or  a  kind  of  moM,  in  clothing. 
(Isa.  11.80  4. 2r«A^a/i,  properly  craio2er«, 
worms  of  the  earth,  serpents.  (Mie.  yii. 
17;  Deut  xxxii  24.)  The  Greek  word 
skokx  also  denotes  a  worm;  (Mark  ix. 
44;)  and  the  term  skolekbrotos,  i.e., 
worm-eaten,  worm-devoured,  is  spoken 
of  the  disease  with  which  God  destroy- 
ed the  impious  Herod.  (Acts  xii.  28 ; 
Jos.  Ant.  xix.  8. 2.)  In  future  punish- 
ment "their  worm  dieth  not,"  I'O-i 
remorse  preys  upon  the  mind  for  ever. 
(Mark  ix.  46,  480 

WORMWOOD.  Sevenl  species  of 
Artemisia — ^wormwood  are  found  in 
Palestine.  The  Hebrew  word  laoMah^ 
designates  a  mcies  of  this  plant,  which 
was  regarded  dv  the  Hebrews  asnoxious 
or  poisonous;  hence  used  tropically  for 
a  hitter  lot,  calamity,  or  trouble.  (Dent, 
xxix.  18;  Prov.  y.  4;  Jer.  ix*  15; 
xxiii.  15;  Lam.  iii,  15, 19;  Am.  v.  7; 
vi.  22.)  The  Greek  term  ahsintkos, 
rendered  '^  hemlock,**  denotes  a  species 
of  wormwood.  (Rer.  viii.  7.)  The 
star  called  "wormwood,"  which  fell  at 
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Ument  is  conformed.  This,  by  later 
Jewish  writers,  is  osaally  called  *'the 
sacred  year,"  because  it  was  used  in 
reckoDingthesacredfestivals.  Atalater 
period,  when  the  Jews  came  under  the 
Sy  ro-Macedonian  inflaence  they  appear 
to  have  commenced  the  year  near  the 
aatnmnal  equinox,  with  the  new  moon 
of  Ethanimf  or  risn'=October ;  which 
is  said  to  have  been  called  "  the  civil 
year,"  and  was  nsed  in  all  ciTil  affairs. 
The  Hebrew  years  are  generally  sap- 
posed  to  have  been  lunar,  consisting  of 
twelTe  lunar  months,  about  29^  da^rs 
aach,  making  but  854  days  and  six 
hours;  constituting  the  year  too 
short  by  no  fewer  than  eleven  days. 
As  this  computation  had  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  Egyptian  year,  in 
throwing  the  seasons  to  all  parts  of 
the  year  in  succession,  and  thus,  dis- 
arranging the  festivals,  the  Hebrews 
appear  to  hare  adopted  the  expedient 
of  intercalating  a  thirteenth  month 
once  in  three  years;  and  by  this 
means  their  lunar  year  equalled  the 
solar,  because  in  86  solar  months 
there  would  be  87  lunar  months.  The 
Hebrew  year  must  have  been  essen- 
tially soUtTf  as  is  evident  from  the  of- 
fering of  the  first  fruits,  harvest  pro- 
duce, andingathered  fruits,  which  were 
fixed  to  certain  days  in  the  year. — See 
Month. 

YEAR,  SABBATICAL.— See 
Fallow  Yeas. 

YOKE.  The  carved  piece  of  wood 
npon  the  neck  of  draught  animals,  by 
which  thev  are  fastened  to  the  pole  or 
beam.  The  Hebrew  word  ol,  trans- 
lated "yoke,"  (Num.  xix.  2;  Deut 
xxi.  3 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  7,)  is  often  used  as 
the  symbol  of  servitude;  (Deut.  xxviii. 
48  1  Kings  xii.  4 — 11 ;  Isa.  ix.  4 ;  x. 
27 ;  xiv.  26  ;  xlvii.  6 ;  Jer.  v.  5 ;  xxviiL 
14 ;)  of  calamity  or  soffering ;  (Lam. 
i.  14 ;  iii.  27 ;)  and  to  "break  the  ^oke" 
is  to  become  free.  (Gkn.  xxvii.  40; 
Jer.  ii.  20 ;  t.  6 ;  Nah.  I  13.)  The 
Hebrew  motah  also  signifies  a  "  yoke," 
as  worn  chiefly  by  men  across  the 
shoulders  in  carrying  burdens.  (Jer. 
xxvii.  2  ;  xxviU.  10,  12.)  The  break- 
ing or  removal  of  this  yoke  is  also  an 
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emblem  of  freedom.    (lasu  Iviii.  6L  9: 
Lev.  xxvi.  18 ;  Esek.  xxx.  18  ;  xxJuT. 
27;  Nah.  i.  18.)    In  the  Kew  Tesu- 
ment  the  term  ^  yoke**  is  used  as  the 
emblem  of  spiritual  sermee  :  (Mjatt.  xi. 
29,   86;)  also  of  sptritasLl   bondage. 
(Acts  XV.  10 ;  GaL  t.  1.)    Tlie  Hebrcv 
tzented,  also  rendered  **  yoke,**  ia  ased 
in  the  senseof /Mtr,  as  '* a  yokeof  oxen:" 
(1  Sam.  xi.  7 ;  1  Kings  xix.  19,  SI ;)  of 
**  asses ;"  ( Jndg.  xix.  10 ;)  and  abo  as 
a  measure  of  land,  as  much  as  a  yoke 
oxen  can  ploagh  in  a  day.     (1  Sam. 
xiv.  14.) 
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Z  AANAIM.— See  ZAAHANimr. 

ZAANAN  =  place  of  JhekM.  A 
place  in  the  tribe  of  Jndah ;  (Mic.  i. 
ll;)apparentlv  also  catted  ^'Zenao." 
(Jos.  xix.  87.)  Probably  the  Tillage 
Jisfitn,  about  tnree  miles  sonth-oass  of 
Migdal-Gad,  may  be  the  site  of  Zeaan. 

ZAANANNIMsrvmovaijs.  A  place 
not  far  from  Kedesh,  in  Naphtali; 
(Jos.  xix.  88;)  also  written  ^'Zaanaim.** 
(Jndg.  ir.  11.) 

Z  A  AYAN  ^unquiet,  A  desoeadsn  i 
of  Seir ;  (Gren.  xxxvi.  27 ;)  also  wriltea 
"  Zavan."    (1  Chron.  i.  42.J 

ZABAD=oit'en.  1.  A  oescendant 
of  Judah.  (1  Chron.  ii.  88,  87.)  2. 
A  descendant  of  Ephraim.  (1  Chron, 
vii.  21.)    8.  One  of  David's  distin- 

fished  warriors.  (1  Chron.  xi.  41.) 
A  descendant  of  Nebo.  fBira  x. 
43.)  6.  A  son  of  Zattn.  (Ezra  x. 
27.)  6.  A  son  of  Hashum.  (Ears  x. 
88.)    7. — See  Jozaohar. 

ZABBAI= transferer,  or  heeniiff  1. 
The  father  of  Baruch ;  (Neh.  iii.  20 ;) 
written  in  the  margin  "Zaccai."  2. 
A  son  of  BebaL  (Ezra.  x.  28.)  &— 
See  Zaccat. 

ZABBUD  <a  bestowed.  A  son  of 
Bigvai;  in  the  margin  written  **Zac- 
cur."    (Ezra  viii.  14.) 

ZABDI=^iy^.  1.  A  descendant  of 
Judah ;  (Josh.  vii.  1 ;)  also  written 
«  Zimri."  (1  Chron.  ii.  6.)  2.  A  de- 
scendant  of   Benjamin.     (1   CHiroo. 
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▼Hi.  19.)    8.  The  ovexieer  of  Dsrid'i 

vintage  fruit.      (1  Chron.  xxvii.  27.^ 

4.  One  of  the  Levites.    (Neb.  xi.  17.) 

ZABDIEL=^yjf   of  God.    1.  The 

father  of  Jashoheam.   (I  Chron.  xxTii. 

2.)   2.  One  of  (he  priests.  Keh.  xi.  14.) 

ZABUD  =  bestowed.     A    son    of 

Nathan  the  prophet,  who  held,  ander 

Solomon,   the  inflnential  position  of 

"  kinff'B  friend."    (1  Kings  hr.  5.) 

Z^ULON.— See  Zbbuluk. 

ZACCAl=/7iire,  innocent.    I.    One 

whose  descendants  retomed  from  the 

£xile;  (Ezra  ii.  9 ;)  also  written  "Zah- 

bai«"  (Neh.  rii.  14.)  2.— See  Zjlbbai. 

Z ACCHiBUS  =  pure,  innoeeiU.    A 

chief   of  the  pnhlicans,   i.e.,   farmer 

general   of  the  revenne,  at  Jericho. 

Haying  heard  of   Christ,  he  greatly 

desired  to  see  Him  as  He  drew  near 

that  place,  hut  conld  not,  on  aceonnt 

of  the  crowd,  and  hecanse  he  was  low 

of  stature,    He  therefore  ran  before, 

and  ascended  a  sycamore  tree,  that  he 

might  have  a  fair  view  of  Him  as  He 

passed.     Jesns    obserring   him,    and 

knowing   his  character  and  motives, 

proposed   to  become  his  cuest.    Bis 

mind  was  probably  brongnt  at  once 

under  Divine  influence ;  and  ou  that 

very  day  he  and  his  family  became 

interested  in  the  salvation  of  that 

"gospel  which  was  preached  before 

unto  Abraham."    (Luke  xix.  1 — ^9.) 

ZACCHT7R=m2n<(/ii/.  A  descend- 
ant of  Simeon.    (1  Chron.  iv.  26.) 

ZACCUR=flitfu//ti/.  1.  A  descend- 
ant of  Reuben.  (Num.  xiii.  4.)  2. 
A  son  of  Asaph;  (1  Chron.  xxv,  2, 
10 ;)  also  written  "Zichri."  (1  Chron. 
ix.  15.)  8.  One  of  the  Merarites. 
(I  Chron.  xxiv.  27.)  4.  The  son  of 
Imri.  (Neh.  iii.  2.)  5.  The  name  of 
two  of  the  Levites.  (Neh.  x.  12; 
xiii.  13.)    6. — See  Zabbud. 

ZACHARIAH=whom  Jehovah  re- 
members.  1.  A  king  of  Israel  who 
succeeded  his  father,  Jeroboam  II. 
B.  0. 772,  and  rei|^ed  six  months.  He 
did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and 
Sballum,  the  son  of  Jabesh,  conspired 
against  Ikim,  slew  him  in  public,  and 
reigned  in  his  stead.  He  was  the  last 
of  the  dynasty  of  Jehu.  Thus  was 
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fulfilled  wiiat  the  Lord  had  foretold  to 
Jehu,  that  his  children  should  sit  on 
the  throne  of  Israel  to  the  fourth 
generation.  ^2  Kings  xiv.  29;  xv.  8 
— 12 ;  X.  80 ;  Am.  vii.  9.)  As  Jero- 
boam is  said  to  have  only  reigned  41 
yean,  (2  Kings  xir.  28,  29,)  some 
critics,  including  the  En^ish  trafnsla- 
tors,  in  the  margin,  have  supposed  an 
interregnum  of  11  years  between  the 
death  of  the  father  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  son.  Jeroboam  ascended 
the  throne  b.  c.  825,  and  Zachariah 
B.  o.  772.  Others  meet  the  difficulty 
by  supposing  that  Jerohoam  reigned 
51  years,  aiid  that  the  number  41  is 
an  error  of  the  scribes.  2.  The  father 
of  the  wife  of  Ahaz,  and  the  grand- 
father of  Hessekiah;  (2  Kings  xriii. 
2;)  also  written  <*Zechariah."  (2 
Chron.  xxix.  1.) 

Z ACHARIAS  =  whom  Jehovah  r«- 
members.  1.  A  priest  of  the  family  of 
Abiah,  and  father  of  John  the  Baptist, 
who,  with  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  *' walked 
in  all  the  commandants  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Lord,  blameless."  When 
the  promise  of  a  son  was  annonnced  to 
him  in  the  temple,  by  the  angel,  it 
seemed  so  beyond  the  range  of  proba- 
bility that  his  faith  failed,  and  he  asked 
for  some  extraordinary  sign  that  the 
promise  should  be  accompushed.  He 
was  immediately  deprived  of  the  power 
of  speech,  and  remained  dumb  until 
the  eighth  day  after  the  birth  of  the 
promised  child ;  when  being  asked  to 
give  the  infant  a  name,  in  obedience 
to  the  angelic  direction  he  called  him 
John,  and  forthwith  the  power  of 
speech  was  restored  to  him,  and  he 
employed  it  in  a  strain  of  the  most 
devout  gratitude  and  praise.  (Luke 
i.  5—79.)  2.  The  son  of  Barachias, 
who  was  slain  by  the  Jews  ^  between 
the  temple  and  the  altar."  (Matt.xxiii. 
85;  Luke  xi.  51.)  Some  expositors 
suppose  that  Zechariah,  the  son  of 
Jehoiada,  who  was  stoned  by  order  of 
Joash,  is  the  person  alluded  to.  (2 
Chron.  xxiv.  20,  21.)  Others  refer  it 
to  Zechariah  the  prophet,  the  son  of 
Berachiah ;  but  history  gives  no  ac- 
count  of    his   death.    (Zech.   i.   I.) 
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Olben  mgm  make  the  referowc  to 
ZfhiriM  the  fatlier  of  Jcriin  the  Bip* 
tut,  wh<v  eeeordiag  to  eeitttim  apociT- 
pbel  aeeoaata,  wm  tUia,  bj  Herod's 
order,  between  the  eltar  and  the  tem- 
ple, becaaee  he  woald  not  gire  an  ae- 
eonnt  of  the  abode  of  his  son.  While 
othov  think  that  onr  Lord  spoke  pn>- 
ph^ieaHy  of  Zaehariss  the  son  of  Ba> 
meh,  who  was  slain  by  the  Zelotie  in 
the  temple,  within  a  generation  of  the 
time  He  was  speaking.  (Jos.  Wan^ 
▼L  5.  4.") 

ZACHER=MteMoriaL  A  descend- 
ant of  Benjamin ;  (1  Chron.  Tiii.  31 ;) 
also  caUed  •^  Zeehariah."    (1  Chion. 

ZADOKsjiuf.  1.  The  Hebrew  high 
priest,  in  the  days  of  Darid  and  Solo- 
mon ;  he  was  the  sncoessor  of  Abiathar, 
and  of  the  family  of  Eleasar.  (2  Sam. 
TiU.  17 ;  XT.  24—35;  xriiL  19,  22,  27; 
six.  11;  zs.  25;  1  Kings  L  82—45; 
1  Chron.  ri.  8.)  The  sons  of  Zsdok 
were  pre-eminent  in  the  priestly 
family.  (Ezek.  xL  46 ;  xliii.  19 ;  idir. 
15;  xlriii.  11.)  2.  The  father  of 
Shallnm,  and  high  priest  of  the  He- 
brews. CL  Chron.  n,  12 ;  Esra  TiL  2.) 
8.  The  father-in-law  of  king  Uzziah. 
(1  Kings.  XT.  83 ;  2  Chron.  xrii.  1.)  4. 
The  son  of  Baana.  (Neh.  iii.  4 ;  x.  21.) 
5.  The  son  of  Immer,  the  scribe. 
(Neh.  iii.  29:  xUi.  13.)  6.  One  of  the 
priests.    (1  Chron.  ix.  11 ;  Neh.  xi.  11.) 

ZAUAM^loatkinff.  A  son  of  Be- 
hoboam.    (2  Chron.  xi.  19.) 

ZAlRsstmalL  A  place  apparently 
in  the  vicinity  of  Edom.  (2  Bangs 
Tiii.  21.)  Gesenins  supposes  that  the 
Hebrew  word  Im-Saraiuj  rendered, 
''with  his  princes,"  is  another  name 
of  the  same  place.    (2  Chron.  xxi.  9.) 

ZALAPIl=/racfttr«,  wound.  The 
father  of  Hannn.    (Neh.  iii.  80.) 

ZALMOll=zshady,  1.  A  wooded 
eminence  or  elcTated  plain  in  Samaria, 
near  Shechem.  The  only  high  monn- 
tains  in  the  neighbonrhood  are  Qerizim 
and  Ebal.  TJudg.  ix.  48.)  Many  sap- 
pose  this  to  DC  the  same  as  "Salmon :" 
(Pa.  IxTiii.  14 :)  "When  the  Almighty 
scattered  kings  in  the  land  there  was 
snow  on  "Salmon,"  t.e.,  the  fields  were 
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whitened  with  the  bones  oC  the  dsia. 
2. — See  ^»*» 

ZALMOKAH=sA(ui^.  One  of  the 
stations  of  the  Hebrews  ia  thn  desert. 
(Nan.  xxxiiL  41.) 

ZALMUNNA  =  tkelter  is  demkd 
kimt  A  prinee  of  the  Midiaaites. 
(Jodg.  Tin.  6 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  11.) 

ZAMZUIOIIM  =  mrisy  P^opU.  A 
race  of  giants,  dwellingin  the  terriioffy 
of  the  Ammonites.    (I>eiit.  vL  20.) 

ZANOAH=«anA,  609.     1.  A  pl«ce 
in  the  plain  of  Jndah,  not  far  from 
Zorah ;  to  which,  says  Dr.  Robinscn, 
"the  name  and  site  of  Zamm,  still 
corxespond."    (Josh.  xt.  34 ;  KdL  ixL 
13 ;  xi.  30.)    2.  A  place  in  the  moan- 
tains   of  Jndah;    probahij    JCJUrkt- 
Stumt,  a  ndn  mentioned  bj  Coadtr. 
on  the  south  of  Hebron.  ( Joflh.  xr.  16. ) 
It  was  probably  founded  by  Jekathiel. 
(1  Chron.  It.  18.) 

ZAPHNATH-PAANEAH.  —  See 
Joseph. 

ZAFBOV=tke  north?  A  ci^  in  the 
tribe  of  Gad,  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan. 
(Josh.xiiL27.)  This  name  is  translated 
"northward."     (Jndg.  xii.  10.) 

ZARAH=a  rising^  or  hrtakkagfordu 
A  son  of  Jndah,  by  Tamar;  (Gen. 
xxxTiu.  80;)  also  caUed  "Zaia;** 
(Matt.  i.  8 ;)  and  "  Zerah ;»  his  de- 
scendants arecalled"Zarhites.''  (Nam. 
xxTi.  20 ;  Josh.  Tii.  1 ;  xxii.  20 ;  1 
Chron.  ii.  4,  C.) — See   Mabol,  and 

EZRAHITB. 

ZAREAH.— See  Zorah. 
ZAREATHITES.— See  Zobjjl 
ZARED.— See  Zbred. 
ZAREPHATH.— See  Sarbfta. 
ZARETAN.— See  Zbsbda. 
ZARETH-SHAHAR  ^tplm^itmr  of 

the  dawn.  A  city  in  Benben ;  now  Zara, 
on  the  eaaiem  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
(Jodi.  xiii.  19.) 

ZARHITES.— SeeZABAH  and  Zfjrah. 

ZARTANAH.— See  Zbreda. 

ZARTHAN.— See  Zbrbda. 

ZATTHU=a  sprout?  A  chief  of 
the  people.    (Neh.  x.  14.) 

ZATTU  =  a  sprout?  One  whose 
descendants  retnrned  from  Uie  Exile. 
(Ezra  ii.  8  ;  x.  27 ;  Neh.  Tit  18.) 

ZAVAN See  Zaatax. 
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ZAZA=/tt/nesi,  abundance  9    A  son 
of  Jonathan.    (1  Chron.  ii.  33.) 

ZEAL.  An  earnestness  arising  from 
good  or  ctU  motivco.    (2  Sam.  xzi.  2; 
I  Cor.  ziy.  12 ;  Col.  ir.  13.^    Phinehas 
was  commended  because  ne  was  zeal- 
oas  for  Jehovah;  (Nam.  xxt.  11 — 13;) 
but  Jehn,  when  he  slew  the  priests  of 
Baal  and  the  {amilj  of  Ahab»  was 
zealous  in  order  to  gain  pnblicapplaase. 
(2  Kings  X.  16—81.)    Zeal  may  be 
misdirected ;  or  it  may  be  honoorable. 
(Phil.  iii.  6;  GaL  ir.  17,  18;  Tit.  ii. 
14 ;  Ps.  Izix.  9 ;  John  ii.  17.)    Zeal, 
like  anger,  is  also  attributed  to  God. 
(2  Kings  xix.  31 ;  Isa.ix.  7;  Ezek.T.  13.) 
ZEALOTS.     A  Jewish  sect  who 
were  zealous  in  behalf  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  law  and  institutions.    (Num. 
xxY.  6—18;   Acts  xxi.  20.)    In  the 
age  of  Christ,  the  name  was  applied 
to  the  followers  of  Judas,  who  formed 
an  extensiTe  association  against  the 
tax  levied  by  Cyrenius,  and  publicly 
taught,  in  opposition  to  the  Herodians, 
that  such  taxation  by  the  Romans  was 
repugnant  to  the  law  of  Moses,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Jews,  they  main- 
toined,  had  no  kins  but  God.    The 
Pharisees  who  put  the  captious  ques- 
tion to  Christ :  **  Whether  it  was  law- 
ful to  pay  tribute  to  Cssar?'*    are 
supposed  to  have  been  Zealots;  (Matt, 
xxii.  15—22 ;)  and  the  ''  GalUeans" 
whom  Pilate  slew  may  have  been  of 
this  sect.    The  Zealots  became  a  party 
of  lawless  brigands.    (Luke  xiii.  1,  2 ; 
Jos.  Wars,  iv.  3,  9 ;  ir.  &  1—5 ;  vi.  1 
—3 ;  Tii.  8.  l.V- See  Herodians. 

ZEBAJ>IAM=i  Jehovah  gave,  l.Two 
of  the  descendants  of  Benjamin.  (1 
Chron.  viii.  15,  17.)  2.  A  son  of  Je- 
roham.  (1  Chron.  xiL  7.)  8.  The  son 
of  Asahel.  (1  Chron.  xxriL  7.)  4. 
One  of  the  LeTites.  (1  Chron.  xxtI. 
2.)  6.  One  of  the  itinerant  Levites  in 
the  time  of  Jehoshaphat.  (2  Chron. 
XTii.  8.)  6.  The  son  of  Ishmael.  (2 
Chron.  xix.  11.)  7.  The  son  of  Mi- 
chael (Ezra  Tiii.  8.)  8.  One  of  the 
priests.    (Ezra  x.  20.) 

7RBAH=a  ulaughtering,.    A  prince 

of  the  Midianites.  (Judg.  viii.  5    Ps. 
Ixuiil.  11.) 
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ZEBAIM  =  gazelles.  A  place  in 
Palestine,  or  perhaps  a  surname  of 
Pochereth.    (Ezra  ii.  67 ;  Neh.  vii.  69.) 

ZEBET>^E= Jehovah  gave,  A  fish- 
erman of  Galilee,  the  husband  of  Sa- 
lome, and  father  of  the  apostles  James 
and  John.  His  employment  seems  to 
have  been  a  lucrative  one,  as  he  had 
not  only  a  boat  and  nets,  but  hired 
servants.  (Matt.  iv.  21 ;  x.  2 ;  xx. 
20;  XXYL87;  xxvii.  56;  Mark  i.  19, 
20;  iii.  17;  x.  36 ;  Luke  v.  10 ;  John 
xxi.  2.) 

ZEBINA=6ou^A<.  A  son  of  Nebo. 
(Ezra  X.  43.) 

1.  ZEBOIM=:^cue^.  1.  A  city  in  the 
plain  of  the  Jordim.  The  mins  at  Taloa 
Sebaan,  on  the  high  ground  between 
the  Dead  Sea  and  Kerak,  can  scarcely 
represent  this  city.  From  the  face  of 
the  narratlTe  we  must  infer  that  Ze- 
boim,  with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  stood 
Dear  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  (Gen.  x.  19;  xix.  25;  Deut. 
xxix.  28;  Hos.  xi.  8.)  It  is  also 
written  "  Zeboiim."    (Gen.  xir.  2.) 

2.  ZEB0IM=^y(ei9a«.  A  valley  and 
town  in  Benjamin,  apparently  east  of 
Michmash.  In  this  region  there  is  a 
wild  gorge  bearing  the  name  of  Shuh 
ed  Dubba=:**  ravine  of  the  hyenas."  (1 
Sam.  xiii.  18 ;  Neh.  xl.  84.) 

ZEBUDAH  =  bestowed.  The  mo- 
ther of  Jehoiakim.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  86.) 

ZEBnL=a  dwelling.  The  governor 
of  Shechem  under  Abimelech.  (Judg, 
ix.  29—41.) 

ZEBVLinS^habitation.  The  tenth 
son  of  Jacob,  bom  of  IJeah,  in  Meso- 
potamia. (Gen.  XXX.  20;  xxxv.  23; 
xlvi.  14.)  The  territory  of  the  tribe 
descended  from  him  was  assigned  pro- 
phetically by  Jacob  his  father ;  (Gen« 
xlix.  13 ;)  it  lay  between  Naphtali  on 
the  north  and  Issachar  on  the  south, 
while  one  extremity  bordered  on  the 
south-western  side  of  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee, the  other  stretched  along  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Hence  the  Ze 
bulunites  took  part  in  sea-faring  con- 
cerns. (Josh.  xix.  10 — 16;  Deut. 
xxxiii.  18;  Num.  i.  30;  xxvi.  26; 
Isa.  ix.  1.)  The  Canaanites  within 
the  limits  of  this  tribe  who  were  not 
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fzpeltod,  became  tribntariM.  (Jodg. 
i  80.)  In  the  time  of  David  the  Ze- 
bnlonites  w«re  characterised  as  being 
^*tme  hearted."  (1  Chron.  xil.  38; 
Matt.  iv.  IS,  16 ;  Rer.  tiL  80 

Z£CHABIAH=:whom  JekovaJk  r«- 
memben,  1.  The  ton  of  Jehoiada,  and 
high  priest  of  the  Hebrews.  Zecha- 
riah,  mored  at  the  growing  corruptions 
of  tlie  age,  stood  forth  at  one  of  the 
national  festirals,  and  honestly  expos- 
tnlated  with  the  people  in  the  presence 
of  the  king ;  upon  which  they  stoned 
him  to  death,  'Mn  the  court  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,"  by  the  command 
of  Joash,  who  ungratefully  remem- 
bered **  the  kindness  which  Jehoiada 
his  father  had  done  him."  (2  Chron. 
zxiT.  15*-22.)  2.  A  descendant  of 
Benben.  (1  Chron.  t.  7.)  3.  One  of 
the  itinerant  teachers  in  the  time  of 
Jehoshaphat.  (2  Chron.  xvii.  7.)  4. 
A  son  of  Jehoshaphat.  (2  Chron.  xxi. 
2.)  6.  A  son  of  Jeberechiah.  (Isa. 
▼iii.  2.)  6.  A  prophet  in  Jerusalem 
in  the  reign  ot  Uzaiah.  ^2  Chron. 
zxTt.  6.)  7.  The  son  of  Meshelemiah. 
(1  Chron.  ix.  21 ;  xxW.  2.)  8.  The 
name  of  fire  Levites.  (1  Chron.  xt. 
20—24  ;  xri.  6 ;  xxir.  26 ;  xxri  11 ; 
2  Chron.  xx.  14.)  9.  The  father  of 
Iddo.  (1  Chron.  xxvii  21.)  10.  A 
son  of  Asaph.  (2  Chron.  xxix.  18.) 
11.  An  overseer  in  the  time  of  Josiah. 
(2  Chron.  xxxiv.  12 ;  xxxv.  8.)  12. 
One  who  returned  from  the  Exile. 
(Ezra  Tiii.  8, 16 ;  Neh.  viii.  4.)  13.  A 
descendant  of  Bebai.  (Eara  viii.  11.) 
14.  A  descendant  of  Elam.  (Esra  x. 
26.)  16.  Two  descendants  of  Judah. 
(Neh.  xi.  4, 6.)  16.  Two  of  the  priests. 
(Neh.  xiL  16,  86,  41.)  17.  Aa  an- 
cestor  of  Adaiah.  (Neh.  xi.  12.)  18. 
—See  Zacrek,  and  Zachabiah. 

19.  ZECHAHIAH.  The  prophet  who 
flourished  after  the  Exile,  whose  writ- 
ings are  preserved  in  the  sacred  canon. 
(Zech.  i.  1, 7.)  He  was  the  son  of  Bere- 
chiah  and  grandson  of  Iddo,  one  of  the 
priests  who  went  up  from  the  Exile 
with  Zerubbabel.  His  father  being 
dead,  Zechariah  appears  to  have  sue* 
eeeded  Iddo  in  his  office  under  the 
high  priest  Joiakim;  (Neh.  ziL4^  16;) 
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hence  he  is  sometimes  called  **  Zech- 
arii^  the  son  of  Iddo."    (E^nra  t.  1 ; 
vL  14.)    Zechariah  began  to  prophesy 
in  the  eight  month  of  the  second  year 
of  Darius  Hvstaspes,  king  of  Persia, 
B.O.  620,  and  but  a  short  time  Ittto 
than  HaggaL    According  to  &e  later 
Jewish  accounts,  Zechariah,  aa  well  as 
Haggai,  was  a  member  of  tiie  Great 
Synagogue.    These  two  prc^heta,  with 
united  seal,  encouraged  the  people  to 
resume  the  work  of  the  temple^  which 
had  been  discontinued  for  sosae  yeais. 
ZECHARIAH,  Book  op.     The 
longest  of  the  twelve  minor  pcc^hets. 
It  property  consists  of  two  partly  each 
eyidently  from  the  pen  ol  oae  man, 
Zechariah  the  propheti  the  aon  of  Be* 
rechiah,  the  son  of  Iddo.     (Zech.  L  1, 
7.)   Probably  "  Jeremy,"  in  Matt.  xxviL 
9, 10,  is  an  error  of  early  traneoribas. 
Though  a  few  ooples  read  **  Zeehanah.' 
and  others  "  the  prophet*"  some  think 
the  passage  is  intentionsklly  aeoibed 
by  the  Evangelist  to  **  Jeremy ; "  inas- 
much as  Zeehariah's  predietioii  was 
just  a  reiteration  of  two  featftil  pro- 
phecies of  Jeremiah.     (Jer.   xiiiL  J 
—8 ;    xix.  1—6  ;    Zech.   xL  la,  ia.« 
The  grand  design  of  the  whole  hook 
was  to  encourage  the  Jews  ia  the  eata* 
blishment  of  their  national   instita- 
tions,  cheering  them  with  predictiaBs 
coneeming  the  Messiah,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  that  universal  diapensaoioa 
of  mercy  of  which  their  natiosttl  in- 
stitutions were  but  the  type.     The  firss 
part  refers  in  general  to  events  aboitSy 
to  take  plaee,  and  indndes  ch^ten 
i.— viiL    The  introduction  is  aa  ex- 
hortation to  the  Jews  who   had  re- 
turned  from   the   Exile,    to    gnaivl 
against  those  sins  which  hed  dmwa 
so  much  distress  upon  their  ances- 
tors,   (i.  1--6.)    This  is  foUow«d  by 
a  series  oi  eight  visions,  whidi  rela;^ 
to  the  happy  completion  of  the  temple, 
and  to  the  Divine  protection  which  the 
Jews  were  to  enjoy.    The  oeoond  part 
consists  of  two  divisions,  and  contains 
predictions  of   remote    events.     Ths 
former,  extending  from  cha^^era  i3u 
— xi.,  in  a  variety  of  piedienom  un- 
folding the  circumstanoes  ef  the  Jews 
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in  Alexander's  expedition  throngh 
8jria  and  Palestine;  and  their  Ticto- 
ries,  under  the  Maccabees,  over  their 
Syrian  and  Grecian  enemies.  The 
second  diyision,  consisting  of  chapters 
xii. — ^xir.,  eridently  contains  sereral 
animating  predictions  of  the  Messiah 
and  His  times ;  the  rerolt  against  the 
Bomans ;  and  a  glance  at  the  gradual 
but  nniyersal  spread  of  the  pure  reli- 
gion of  the  gospel.  Some  of  the 
apparently  obscure  symbols  in  this 
book  may  now  be  happily  illustrated 
from  the  mythological  figures  exhibit- 
ed on  the  recently  exhumed  Assyrian 
sculptures. 

Z£DAD=Me  averted,  aooidedt  A 
town  in  the  northern  extremity  of 
Palestine ;  (Num.  xxxir.  8 ;  Ezek. 
xlvii.  15 ;)  now  a  large  Tillage  surround- 
ed by  gardens  and  cultirated  fields, 
called  iSidudf  in  the  desert,  east  of  the 
great  road  from  Damascus  to  Hums  or 
Emesa.  It  contains  no  Testiges  of  an- 
tiquities except  a  few  fra^ents  of 
columns  built  up  in  the  mud  walls  of 
the  modem  houses. 

ZEBEKIAa^iustice  of  Jehovah,  1. 
The  last  king  of  J  udah,  to  whom  thui 
name  was  giren  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon,  instead  of  his  former 
one,  **Mattaniah*'=^ij^  of  Jehovah. 
He  was  the  son  of  Josiah,  and  uncle 
of  Jehoiachin  his  predecessor;  and 
when  he  is  called  '*the  brother  of  Je- 
hoiachin," it  is  merely  in  the  gene- 
ral sense  of  relative,  (2  Kings  xxir. 
17—20 ;  1  Chron.  uL  15 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  10—18 ;  Jer.  L  3.)  fle  was 
placed  upon  the  throne  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and 
reigned  elcTen  years,  from  598  to  588 
B.C.  Zedekiah  did  evil  in  the  si^t  of 
the  Lord ;  for  which  Jeremiah  threaten- 
ed him,  and  the  obdurate  nation,  with 
severe  punishments.  (Jer.  xxTiii.  1 
—17;  xxxvii.l— 21;  xxxviU.  1— 28.) 
In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  he  r^ 
Tolted  against  Nebuchadnezzar,  in 
conse<inence  of  which  the  Chaldean 
army  marched  into  Judea,  and  took 
all  the  fortified  places.  The  promised 
aid  of  the  Egyptians,  to  whom  he  had 
applied,  failed ;  (Esek,  ZTii.  12—20 ;) 
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and,  in  the  elcTenth  year  of  his  reign, 
Jerusalem  was  taken.  The  king  and 
his  people  endeavoured  to  escape  by 
night ;  but  they  were  captured  in  the 
plain  of  Jericho.  Zedekiah  was  seized 
and  carried  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  then 
at  Biblah,  in  Syria,  who  reproached 
him  with  his  perfidy,  caused  all  his 
sons  to  be  slain  in  his  presence,  and 
his  own  eves  to  be  put  out ;  and  then 
loading  him  with  chains,  he  sent  him 
to  Babylon,  where  he  died.  (2  Kings 
XXV.  1 — 7 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  1 — 7.)  2.  A 
false  prophet  of  Samaria,  who  en* 
couraged  Ahab  to  fight  against  the 
Syrians.  (1  Kings  xxu.  11,  24;  2 
Chron.  xviit  10,  28.)  8.  A  false 
prophet,  whom  the  king  of  Babylon 
put  to  death.  (Jer.  xxix.  21,  22.)  4. 
A  son  of  Jeconiah ;  but  the  margin 
has  **hi8  uncle,"  i.e.,  Zedekiah  the 
king.  (1  Chron.  iii.  16,  comp.  verse 
15.)  5.  The  son  of  Hannaniah.  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  12.) 

ZEEB  =  a  wolf  A  Midianltish 
ptince.  (Jndg.  vii.  25;  viii.  8;  Pa. 
Ixxdii.  ll. )  He  was  slain  near  Jericho. 

ZELAH=a  rib,  A  city  in  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  where  Saul  was  buried. 
(Josh,  xviii.  28 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  14.) 

ZELEK=/£«sure.  One  of  David's 
distinguished  o£Scers.  (2  Sam.  xxiiL 
87 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  89.) 

ZELOPHEHAD  =^rt<  fraeiwre, 
perhaps  firet-bom,  A  descendant  of 
Manasseh,  who  died  in  the  wilderness, 
leaving  no  son,  but  &r^  dauirhters. 
(Num.  xxvi.  88.)  On  the  numbering 
of  the  people  preparatory  to  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Promised  Land,  the  daugh- 
ters requested  to  be  allowed  to  repre- 
sent their  father,  and  to  receive  hia 
inheritance,  that  the  name  of  their 
father  should  not  be  extingnished. 
On  the  division  of  the  land,  they  ap- 
peared before  Joshua,  and  Eleazar  the 
priest,  and  the  princes,  to  put  in  their 
claim,  and,  in  accordance  with  an  ex- 
press enactment,  '*they  obtained  an 
inheritance  among  the  brethren  of 
their,  father."  (Num.  xxvii.  1—11 ; 
Josh.  xvii.  8,  40 

ZELOTES-SeeSofOTT.andZsALOTB. 

Z£LZAH=ss^a</e /rom  the  sun.    A 


ZRU 


place  oa  the  border  of  BeDJamin; 
perhapt  repretented  by  the  Tillage 
Beii  JulUf  between  Bethlehem  and 
Jerasalenu    (1  Bam.  x.  2.) 

ZKHAHAhi^fU*c€,  or  Zbdb.  A 
est/  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin ;  ( Joah. 
ZTtii.  22 ;)  which  It  tnpposed  to  be  re- 
pretented bj  the  rains  of  Sumrah^  in 
the  Jordan  vallej  about  five  milef  north 
of  Jericho.  '^  Mount  Zemaraim,**  was 
probabl  J  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim, 
which  extended  to  the  territory  of 
Benjamin.    (1  Chron.  xiii.  4.) 

ZKBIABITE.  ACanaanitishtribe, 
(Gen.  X.  18,)  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  inhabitants  of  Simvra,  a  Phenieian 
city,  which  they  identify  with  the  ruins 
called  Seftiar,  fire  miles  west  of  Arka. 

Z£MIKA=a  tang,  or  vine'dreMser, 
A  descendant  of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron. 
TiL  8.) 

ZENAN.~See  Zaahav. 

ZENAS=/ii;tn^  one.  A  Christian 
teacher ;  also  called  the  "lawyer," 
either   from  baring  been  a  Roman 

J'urisconsolt.  or  a  doctor  of  the  Mosaic 
aw.    (Tit.  lii.  13.) 

ZEPHANIAH  =  Jehovah  hidet  or 
protects,  1.  A  Hebrew  prophet,  the  son 
of  Cnshi,  who  exercised  his  office 
early  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  probably 
for  some  time  after  640  b.c.  (Zeph.  L 
1^0.)  The  first  two  chapters  of  the 
book  of  Zephaniah  contain  predic- 
tions of  the  captiyity  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Jndah,  of  the  desolation  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Philistines,  Moabites,  Ammonites, 
Cuthites,  the  ruin  of  Nineyeh,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 
In  chapter  ii.  7,  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews  to  their  own  land  is  touched  on. 
In  the  third  chapter,  the  prophet  re- 
proyes,  the  vices  of  the  Jews,  and 
promises,  after  the  return  from  Exile, 
the  propagation  of  the  true  religion, 
andtne  perseverance  of  the  Hebrews  in 
the  worship  of  Ood.  (Zeph.  i.  5,  comp. 
Jer.  viii.  2 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  12 ;  comp. 
Zeph.  i.  12  with  Jer.  xlviii.  11 ;  Zeph. 
i.  18  with  Esek.  vii.  19 ;  Zeph.  iu.  4 
with  Esek.  xxii.  26.)    2.  The  second 

griest,  who,    along  with  Seraiah  the 
Igh  priest,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
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king  of  Babylon,  at Riblah.  {2Kiag§ 
xxv.  18—21;  Jer.  zau.  1;  xxixT^ 
29;  xxxviL  3;  liL  24—27.)  3.  A 
person  of  distinction,  whose  sons  re- 
tamed  from  Exile.  (2Sech.  tL  IQ,  14.) 
4.0neoftheLerite8.  (lChxoii.Ti.36.) 

ZEPHATH.— See  HouLia. 

Z£PHATHAH=:»a<c&  vaO^  A 
valley  near  Mareshah,  in  the  tribe  of 
JudsJi ;  probably  the  deep  rallej  which 
runs  down  to  Beit  Jibrin.  (2  Chxtm. 
xiv.  10.) 

ZEPHL— See  Zbfho. 

ZEPHO=wateft  Unoer.  A  wn  of 
Eliphax ;  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11,  15 ;)  also 
written  ''ZephL"    (1  Chron.  L  36L) 

ZEPHON.— See  Zipmosr. 

ZER=s<r(n7,  or  JUnt.  A  place  in 
in  Napthali,  probably  on  the  sooth* 
west  side  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret^ 
( Judg.  xix.  86.) 

1.  ZEBAH=a  risina,  or  brtakia^ 
forth,  A  grandson  of  Esau,  and  a 
chief  of  the  Edomites.  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
18,  17,  38 ;  1  Chron.  i.  87.)  2.  A  son 
of  Simeon;  also  called  '^Zohar;* 
(Gen.  xlvi.  10;)  his  descendants  are 
called  "Zarhites."  (Num.  xxvi.  IS; 
1  Chron.  iv.  24.)  8.  One  of  the  Levites. 
(1  Chron.  vi.  21,  41.)    4.— SeeZAEAB. 

2.  ZmiAH.  A  king  of  Ethiopia  and 
Egypt;  the  same  aa  Osorbmy  the 
second  king  in  the  twenty-second 
dynasty  of  Manetho,  or  probably  the 
second  king  of  that  name.  His  name 
is  written  on  the  monumenta-^ 


A  m    n  mai    o   $    r     k     ir, 

Amuu,  sacred  to  Osorkon.  This  kiog» 
with  an  immense  army,  invaded  the 
kinffdom  of  Judah  in  the  tenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Asa,  about  b.o.  94L 
The  king  of  Judah,  depending  on  the 
arm  of  Jehovah,  went  out  against  him 
without  fear,  and  obtained  a  signal 
victory,  in  the  valley  of  Zepha^ah. 
(2  Chron.  xiv.  9—15 ;  xvL  8.) 

ZERAHIAHswhom  JeAovoA  am$eil 
to  be  bom.  1.  A  descendant  of  Eleasar, 
the  high  priest    (1  Chron.  vL  6,  51 ; 


Z£B 


ZIH 


Ezra  vij.  4.)    S.  A  descendant  of  Fa- 
hath-Moab.    (Ezra  viii.  4.) 

ZEHED=e3ntb€rcmt  growth,  A  val- 
ley, with  a  stream  flowing  through  it, 
in  the  territory  of  Moab ;  which  Dr. 
Bobinson  identifies  with  the  wady 
el-Ahitt,  Fanning  into  the  Dead  Sea 
near  its  southeast  comer.  Zered,  aJso 
written  "  Zared,"  was  one  of  the  sta- 
tions of  the  Hebrews  in  the  desert 
(Nmn.  xxi  12 ;  Deut  ii.  18, 14.) 

ZEREDA^cooUng,  or  fattneu,  A 
place  in  Manasseh,  west  of  Bethshean; 
( 1  Kings  xi.  26 ; )  also  apparently 
varionsly  written  *'Zeredathah;"  (2 
Chron.  iv.  17 ; )  "  Zererath;"  (Judg.  viL 
22;)  "Zaretan;"(Jo8h.iu.  16;)  "Zar- 
than;'*  (1  Kings  vii.  46;)  and  "  Zar. 
tanah ; "  (1  Kings  ir.  12 ;)  now  ZakraK 

ZEBEDATHAH.— See  Zbbsda. 

Z£BEBATH.-^See  Zbbxda. 

ZEB£SH=^o/d^n.  The  ambitions 
wife  of  Haman.  (Est.  y.  10, 14 ;  vi.  13.) 

ZEBETH =ip/^R(2tmr.  A  descend- 
ant of  Jndah.    (1  Chron.  iv.  7.) 

ZEBI.— See  Izni. 

ZEBOB=a  bundle,  purse.  A  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin.  (1  Sam.  ix.  1.) 

ZEBXJAH=leprous,  or  stricken.  The 
mother  of  Jeroboam.  (1  Kings  xL  26.) 

ZEBUBBABEL=soi£7n,  i.e.,  begot- 
ten in  Babylon,  The  son  of  Fedaiah, 
the  son  of  Salathiel  or  Shealtiel,  the 
son  of  Jeconiah,  of  the  royal  honse  of 
David;  (1  Chron.  iiu  19;)  also  written 
«*  Zorobabel.**  tlAatt.  i.  12,  18.)  The 
Persian  name  of  this  prince  of  Jndah 
was  «  Sheshbazzar."  (Ezra  i.  8,  11 ; 
ii.  2 ;  iii.  2 ;  v.  14,  16.)  He  was  the 
head  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah,  and  the 
first  pahha,  i.e.,  pasha  or  governor,  of 
Jerusalem  after  the  Exile.  (Hag.  i. 
1,  14 ;  u.  2, 21,  23.)  After  the  building 
of  the  temple  had  been  suspended 
more  than  thirteen  years,  it  was  re« 
sumed,  through  the  influence  of  Zerub- 
babel  at  the  Persian  court,  in  the 
second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  about 
B.C.  520.  He  lived  to  see  the  temple 
completed,  about  b.c.  516. 

ZEBUIAH  =  c&/i;,  wounded.     A 
daughter  of  Jesse,  and  sister  of  David. 
(1  Chron.  ii.  16 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  18;  iii.  89; 
viii.  16 ;  xiv.  1 ;  xvi.  9.) 
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ZETHAM=o/ire  tree.  One  of  the 
Levites.    (1  Chron.  xxiii.  8 ;  xxvi.  22.) 

ZETHANsso/tVe  tree,  A  descend* 
ant  of  Benjamin.    (1  Chron.  vii.  10.) 

ZETHA!B=«<ar.  A  eunuch  in  the 
court  of  Xerxes.    (Est.  i.  10.) 

ZIA= motion,  or  fear.  A  descend- 
ant of  Gad.    (1  Chron.  v.  13.) 

ZIBA=«toftie.  The  discreditable 
steward  to  Mephibosheth.  (2  Sam. 
ix.  2—13 ;  xvi.  1—4  ;  xix.  24—30.) 

ZIBEON =(/yeif,  or  robber.  A  son 
of  Seir,  and  a  chief  of  the  Hivites  and 
Horites.  (Gen.  xxxvi,  2,  20,  24;  1 
Chron.  i.  S8.) 

ZlBlA:^^(ue//e.  A  descendant  of 
Benjamin.    (1  Chron.  viii.  9.) 

ZlBIAH=^a2e/^  The  mother  of 
king  Joash.  (2  Kings  xii.  2 ;  2  Chron. 
xxiv.  IJ 

ZICHBI =reinove(/,  or  renowned.  1. 
A  descendant  of  Levi.  This  name  is 
sometimes  erroneously  printed  **  Zikh- 
ri."  (Ex.  vi.  21.)  2.  The  name  of 
three  descendants  of  Benjamin.  (1 
Chron.  viii.  19,  23,  27.)  8.  The  father 
of  Elishaphat.  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  1.) 
4.  An  Ephraimite  and  distinguished 
warrior  under  Pekah  king  of  IsraeL 
(2  Kings  xvi«  6 ;  2  Chron.  xxvili.  7 ; 
Isa.  vii.  1.)  6.  A  son  of  Joram.  (1 
Chron.  xxvi.  25.)  6.  A  descendant  of 
Beuben.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  16.)  7. 
The  father  of  Amaziah.  (2  Chron. 
xvii.  16.)  8.  A  priest  of  the  family 
of  Abijah.  (Neh.  xii.  17.)  9.  The 
father  of  Joel.  (Neh.  xi.  9.)  10.— 
See  Zacgub. 

ZIDDIM  =  the  sides.  A  town  in 
Naphtali;  probably  Hattin^  a  village 
on  the  west  of  the  liske  of  Genneseret. 
(Josh.  xix.  85.) 

ZIDKIJAH=;i»/tceo/Ji>AovaA.  One 
who  sealed  the  covenant.  (Neh.  x.  1.) 

ZIDON.— See  Sidon. 

ZIDON-BABBAH.— See  Sidok. 

ZlS^hrigktneMS,  beauty,  i«e., /lover- 
month.  The  second  month  of  the  He- 
brew year,  corresponding  to  the  new 
moon  of  our  May.  (1  Kings  vi.  1, 87.) 

ZIHA=</ry,  thirsty.  1.  One  of  the 
Nethinim.  (Ezra  u.  43;  Neh.  vii.  46 ; 
xi.  21.)  2.  A  chief  of  the  Nethinim. 
(Neh.  ii.  21.^ 


ZOB 
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of  vehige,  epazed  at  the  interceBaion 
of  Lot.  (Gen.  ziii.  10 ;  xir.  9,  8 ;  xix. 
20—90.)  It  is  stm  caUed  Zi'ara. 
Dr.  Robinson  is  diaposed,  with  the  old 
tradition,  to  assign  the  position  of 
Zoar  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  near 
its  southern  end,  in  the  month  of  the 
Wady  Kerek,  where  it  issnes  npon  the 
isthmus  of  the  long  peninsula.  (Deut. 
zxxiv.  3 ;  Isa*  zv.  6 ;  Jer.  xMii.  34.) 

ZOBAH=sta<ton.  A  Syrian  king- 
dom,  sometimes  called  "Aram  Zobah," 
and  idso  written  "Zoba,"  whose  kings 
made  war  with  Saul ;  (1  Sam.  xiy.  47;) 
with  David ;  (2  Sam.  Tiii.  3 ;  x.  6,  8 ; 
1  Chron.  XTiii.  6, 9 ;)  and  with  Solomon. 
(2  Chron.  yiiL  3.)  It  was  on  the  north 
of  Damascus,  and  seems  to  have  in- 
cluded the  city  of  Hamath,  hence 
called  '* Hamath  Zobah,"  and  to  have 
extended  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  (2 
Sam.  Tiii.  3;  xxiii.  36;  I  Kings  xi. 
2S ;  2  Chron.  viii.  3.)  Zobah  is  found 
on  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions.  Dr. 
Porter  says  that  it  is  just  possible  that 
the  Arab  Hums,  and  Roman  Emesa, 
may  be  identical  with  the  ancient  city 
Zobah,  It  is  a  bustling  town  of  20,000 
inhabitants.  There  is  a  large  mound, 
and  a  few  marble  and  granite  columns 
scattered  about  the  streets.  A  short 
distance  west  of  the  town  is  Bahr 
Kades,  a  lake  eight  miles  long,  formed 
by  a  dam  drawn  across  the  Orontes. 

ZOB£BAH=:«/(>tP  moving.  A  des- 
cendant of  Judah.    (1  Chron.  It.  8.) 

Z0EAR=whitene8s.  1.  The  father 
of  Ephron  the  Hittite.  (Gen.  xxiii. 
8.)    2.— See  Zb&ah. 

ZOHELETH  =  serpent,  A  noted 
stone  by  En-rogel,  near  Jerusalem.  (1 
Kings  i.  9.)— See  EN-BoaBL. 

ZOHETH=siia/cAtn^.  A  descen- 
dent  of  Judah.  (1  Chron.  iv.  20.) 

ZOFHAH=a  cruse,  or  spreading,  A 
descendant  of  Asher.  (1  Chron.  yii. 
85,  36.) 

ZOFHAI.— See  Zuph. 


ZOPHAR=ipam>tp.  One  of  JoVs 
three  friends;  called  the  "Naama* 
thite,"  probably  from  Kaamah,  a  town 
or  district  in  Idumea.  (Job  it  11 ; 
xi.  1 ;  XX.  1 ;  xlii.  9.) 

ZOPHIM=toa<cAerf,  lookers  out.  1. 
The  cultirated  portion  of  the  district 
about  Pisgah,  where  Balak  took  Baal- 
am  to  gee  and  curse  the  Hebrews. 
(Num.  xxiiL  14.)    2.-— See  Zuph. 

ZORAH  =  homet*s  toum,  A  city 
reckoned  as  in  the  plain  of  Judah ; 
also  called  "Zoreah;"  now  Sur'a,  a 
small  Tillage  situated  on  a  high  peak 
oTerlookinsthe  plain  of  Beth-sheme^ 
It  was  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of 
Samson.  (Josh.  xt.  33;  xix.  41 ;  Judg. 
xiii.  25.) 

ZOROBABEL=soimH  i.e.,  begotten 
in  Babvlon,  The  son  of  Salathiel,  the 
son  of  Neri,  and  one  of  the  ancestors 
of  Maiy.  (Luke  iii.  27.)  He  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  j^erubbabel  or 
Zorobabel  the  prince,  who  led  back 
the  first  band  of  Jewish  captives  from 
Babylon,  and  built  the  temple.  (Ezra 
u.  1 ;  Matt.  i.  12,  la) 

ZlJAIi=  smaUness,  A  descendant 
of  Issachar.    (Num.  i.  8 ;  ii.  5.) 

ZUFB^^comb,  Aoney-com6.  An  an- 
cestor of  Samuel ;  (1  Sam.  i.  1 ;  1 
Chron.  Ti.  35 ;)  also  written  ''Zophai." 
(1  Chron.  Ti.  26.)  He  appears  to  hare 
giyen  name  to  the  *Mana  of  Zoph." — 

See  RAHATHAIM-ZOPBIlf. 

ZUPH.— See  Sba,  Rbo. 

Z\JR=/orm,  shape.  1.  A  prince  of 
the  Midianites.  (Num.  xxt.  15 :  xxxi. 
8 ;  Josh.  xiii.  21.)  2.  A  descendant  o£ 
Benjamin.    (1  Chron.  Tiii.  30;  ix.  36.) 

ZASKOEJj^mv  rock  is  God,  A  chief 
of  the  families  of  Merari.  (Num.iii.35.) 

ZURISHADDAI=my  rock  is  the 
Ahmghtu,  A  descendant  of  Simeon. 
(Num.  i.  6 ;  ii.  12.) 

ZUZIMS  =  strong.  An  ancient 
people  or  nation  on  the  borders  of 
Palestine,  conquered  by  Chedorlaomer 
and  his  allies.    (Gen.  xir.  5.) 
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lion  of  Zion  is  inclnded  within  the  mod- 
em walls.  The  palaces  and  the  bulwarks 
of  Zion  hare  been  long  swept  away ; 
and  now,  near  the  brow  of  the  hill,  is 
a  large  ploughed  field,  in  which  a 
crop  of  barley  wares  to  the  passing 
breeze.  By  the  Hebrew  prophets  the 
term  "Zion,"  or  **Sion,"  is  often  pnt 
for  Jerusalem  itself;  (Isa.  riii.  18  ;  x. 
24  ;  xzx.  19 ;  xxxiii.  14 ;  Fs.  xlviii.  2, 
11,  12 ;  Ber.  xir.  1 ;  Rom.  ix.  33 ;  xi. 
26 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  6 ;)  also  for  its  inhabi- 
tants, who  are  sometimes  called  "sons" 
or  "  daughters  of  Zion."  (Isa.  i.  27 ; 
xii.  6 ;  xl.  9  ;  xlix.  14 ;  lii.  1 ;  Fs.  ix. 
14  ;  xcvii.  8 ;  Zcch.  ii.  7, 10 ;  ix.  9, 18; 
Zeph.  iii.  14,  16 ;  Joel  ii.  23 ;  Matt. 
xxi.  5 ;  John  xii.  15  ;)  and  for  the  spi- 
ritual Sion,  the  churcn  or  city  of  the 
living  God.  (Heb.  xii.  22,  28 ;  Gal. 
iy.  26 ;  SeT.  iiL  12 ;  xxi.  2, 10.) 

ZIOR—smallness.  A  place  in  Judoh. 
(Josh.  XT.  54.)  Now  called  Sair, 

ZIPH=o  flowing,  1.  A  city  of 
Jndah,  between  Hebron  and  Carmel, 
with  a  desert  of  like  name.  The  rains, 
now  called  Zif,  are  about  fonr-and-a- 
half  mUee  south  by  east  from  Hebron. 
KhoreUa,  the  hamlet,  rendered  "  wil- 
derness," is  near  it.  (Josh.  xy.  24, 
55;  2  Chron.  xi  8;  1  Sam«  xxiii 
14, 15.)  The  inhabitants  were  called 
"Ziphites."  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19;  xxri.  1, 
2.)  2.  A  descendant  of  Judah.  (1 
Coron.  iy.  16.) 

ZIPHAHsa  Jhwinff.  A  descen- 
dant of  Judah.    (1  Chron.  iy.  16.) 

ZIFHION=a  hokinff  <mt.  A  ton 
of  Gad;  (Cttu.  xlvi.  16;) also  written 
**Zephon ;  his  descendants  were  called 
"Zephonites."    (Num.  xxyi.  15.) 

ZlFURON:s:8W€ei  odour,  A  city 
in  the  north  of  Palestine,  in  the  district 
of  Hamath,  now  a  little  village  called 
Zifntn,  which  some  suppose  to  be  the 
same  as  *<8tbraim."  (Ezek.  xlyii.  16 ; 
Num.  xxxiy.  9.) 

ZIPPOR=a  bird.  The  father  of 
Balak  king  of  Moab.  (Num.  xxii.  2, 
10 ;  Josh.  xxiy.  9 ;  Judg.  xi.  25.) 

ZIPPORAH  =  HttU    bird.       The 

daughter  of  Jethro  and  wife  of  Moses, 

bv  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Eliezer  and 

Cfcrshom.    (Ex.  ii.  16—22;    iii.  1.) 
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When  Moses  was  commanded  by  the 
Lord  to  return  to  Egypt,  he  set  out 
with  his  wife  and  his  sons ;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  Zipporah  finally  left  Moses 
to  attend  to  his  mission,  and  returned 
with  her  children  to  her  father.  (Ex. 
iy.  20—26.) 

ZlTHim^proteetion  of  Jehovah.  I. 
A  descendant  of  Leyi,  properly  writ- 
ten "Sithri."    (Ex.  yi.  22.)    2.— See 

ZlCHRI. 

2^=:brightness.  A  steep  and  diffi- 
cult pass  near  En-gedi,  called  the 
•  •  difi;"  or  «  assent  of  Ziz ; "  (2  Chron. 
XX.  16 ;)  now  called  el  Htuasah. 

ZIZ A= full  breast,  abundance,  1. 
A  descendant  of  Simeon.  (1  Chron. 
iy.  87.)  2.  A  son  of  Behoboam.  (2 
Chron.  xi.  20.) 

ZIZAK=::full breast,  abundance.  One 
of  the  Leyites,  also  called  '^Zina."  (1 
Chron.  xxiii.  10,  11.) 

ZOAN=/oti;  region.  An  ancient 
city  of  lower  Egypt,  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Tanitic  branch  of 
the  Nile.  Zoan  was  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  of  the  world,  being  built  but 
seyen  years  after  Hebron.  (Qen.  xxiii. 
2 ;  Kum.  xiii.  22.)  It  appears  to  haye 
been  the  capital  of  lower  E^rpt,  and 
the  ancient  residence  of  tbe  Pharaohs; 
(Isa.  six.  11, 18 ;  xxx.  4 ;)  it  lay  near 
the  Nile,  contiguous  to  the  land  of 
Goshen.  (Gen.  xly.  10 ;  Ex.  ii.  3—10.) 
Zoan,  also  called  '^Tanis,"  (Ezek. 
xxx.  14,  margin,)  was  the  scene  of 
the  mighty  wonders  performed  by 
Moses  in  the  deliyerance  of  the  He- 
brews. (Ps.  Ixxyiii.  12,  43.)  This 
place,  now  called  San,  is  marked  by 
exteosiye  remains  of  temples,  columns, 
and  fallen  obelisks,  which  attest  the 
grandeur  of  the  ancient  city  of  the 
Pharaohs.  The  large  mounds  which 
coyer  the  ruins  of  brick  and  pottery, 
extend  about  two  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  one  mile  and  a  half  from 
north  to  south. 

Z  0  AB  s  smaUness.  A  place  opposite 
the  northern  end  of  the  Dead,  Sea, 
on  the  eastern  shore,  originally  called 
**  Bela,"  and  one  of  the  five  doomed 
cities ;  but  on  account  of  its  small- 
ness   and   desirableness    as    a   place 
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The  Deluge  oceorred,  according  to  the  He- 
brew computation,  B.O.  9848,  or  16M  yeen 
after  the  creation  of  man,  when  Noah  was 
600  years  old.  The  number  of  yean  which 
ihe  Septuoglnt,  according  to  the  Alexandrian 
copy — ^tbo  Vatican  manuscript  is  defeotlTe  in 
the  first  forty-six  ohapters  of  Genesis— 4Bte]> 

B38es  between  the  creation  of  man  and  the 
elngo  is  2262,  thus  placing  that  sTent  B.a 
8245,  according  to  their  computation.     The 
2262  years,  from  the  creation  of  Adam  to  the 
Deluge,  reduced  to  lunar  months,  t^,  month- 
years,  giye  in  rqpnd  numbers  ^000.    That 
tiiero  was  such  in  Egyptian  chronography, 
on  which  the  Soptoaglnt  chronology  Is  based, 
which  counted  28,000  years  down  to  B.O.  3245, 
is  evident  from  the  Eusebian  Manetho ;  which 
reckons  25,920  years  from  the  first  of  the 
{Egyptian  gods  to  Menes,  the  first  of  the  mor- 
tal kings.     To  the  first  eleven  dynasties  of 
mortal  kingH  it  assigned  1941  years,  which, 
added  to  the  former,  make  27,H61.   Thus,  then, 
the  2a,000  years  from  the  first  of  the  gods 
-would  end,  according  to  this  chronography, 
with  the  130th  year  of  the  twelfth  dynas^, 
which  coincided  with  B.o.  8245,  the  Septnaglnt 
tl^te  of  the  Flood,  when,  it  seems,  the  Sep- 
tuagint  chronologers  imagined  the  month- 
year  of  the  Egyptian  computation  ceased,  and 
men  began  to  reckon  by  real  years.    This 
Tiew  is  supported  by  the  Eusebian  Manetho, 
which  assigns  B.o.  8383  as  the  date  of  the 
eommencment  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  which 
was  the  Egyptian  year  of  the  world  27,861; 
hence  189  added  to  B.O.  8245,  bring  us  to  B.O. 
3383.    So  also  Eusebius,  in  his  chronological 
canon,   states   the   birth  of  Abraham,  B.a 
3016 ;  and  makes  that  event  coincident  with 
the  first  year  of  Manetho*s  sixteenth  dynasty. 
To  the  fifteenth  dynasty  he  assigns  250  years ; 
to  the  fourteenth,  484;  to  the  thirteenth,  458; 
and  to  the  twelfth,  183.    Thus  the  interval 
may  be  taken  at  about  1368  Egyptian  real 
yean;  which  bring  us  sgaln  to  B.C.  8888,  as 
the  date  of  the  oommenoement  of  the  twelfth 
Egyptian  dynasty.    The  28,000  years,  when 
ondflorBtood  of  lunar  months,  which  exactly 
fill  up  Uie  8eptai^gtnt  interval  between  Adam 
and  the  Deluge,  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the 
kind  of  calculations  on  whibh  the  Septuagint 
chronology  is  based.    Its  authora  had  before 
them  this  llgyptlan  cotnputation,  which  count- 
ed 28,000  yean  down  to  b.o.  8,345,  the  date  of 
the  Flood  as  given  by  them.    They  were  de- 
termined to  make  the  Egyptian  chronology 
tally  with  the  Bible,  by  doing  violence  to  both , 
hence  they  compressed  all  those  thousands  of 
yeara  into  less  than  a  twelfth  part  of  the  space 
they  were  entitled  to,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
swelled  the  number  of  yeare  assigned  to  the 
Bible  pakriarohs  on  the  other,  to  make  both 
ends  meet    All  these  vean  they  chose  to  re- 
gard as  months,  which  they  aocordlni^y  re- 
duced to  yean  on  the  common  scale  of  ninety- 
nine  of  the  fonner  to  eight  of  the  latter.  TbuB 
•tands  the  oaleolatlon  :— 

99    :    8    :  :    28,000    :    3,363  {| 

Even  the  Jixutum  over  3,263— the  Septnaglnt 
Interval  between  Adam  and  the  Deloge-^xia* 
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sesses  a  meantaig.  For  ||  of  a  lunar  year  is 
223  days,  and  the  ^seventeenth  day  of  the 
second  month,"  on  which  the  Flood  is  said  to 
have  commenced,  (Qen  vii.  11,)  is  actoally 
the  17th  day  of  Zlf  or  Yiar,  the  223rd  day  of 
the  Hebrew  year. 

The  argument  for  adopting  the  lengthened 
chronology  of  the  Septuagint.  in  the  yean  of 
the  pottdUwian  patriarchs,  instead  of  tliat 
of    ttie   Hebrew  text,   on    the    ground    of 
the    supposed    impgssibiUty  of  the  world 
being  peopled  in  so  short  a  time  as  the 
era  B.a  2234,  or  aJbont  134  yean  after  the 
Flood,  as  to  render  the  dispenlon  in  the  time  of 
Peleg  requisite  is  of  little  weight ;  because, 
thon^  those  venions  give  additional  yeort, 
they  give  no  additional  fffneratioru.    From  the 
time  of  Arphaxad  to  that  of  Nahor,  about  830 
years,  the  Hebnw  numbers,  place  npon  an 
average  each  generation,  Le.,  the  birtn  of  a 
son,  at  intervals  of  little  more  than  81  years. 
Whereas  the  Samaritan  and  Septuagint  nnm- 
bera  extend  their  chronology  for  the  same 
period^  the  former  870,  and  the  latter  1,100 
years,  only  by  placing  upon  an  average  each 
generation,  on  toe  birth  of  a  son,  at  intervals 
of  little  more  than  124  and  187  yean,  insert- 
ing before  each  descent  100  or  00  years,  and 
in  one  case  an  additional  generation  of  ISO 
yean ;  by  which,  in  TOint  of  popalotMMi,  no- 
thing can  be  gained.  For  it  Is  manifest  that  as 
the  casualties  in  81  yean  must  be  less  than  In 
134  or  187  yean,  where  the  lives  are  of  the 
same  length,  so^  according  to  the  short  Hebrew 
numbers,  the  population  in  the  same  number 
of  generationi  must  much  more  rapidly  increase 
than  according  to  the  more  extended  period ; 
and  the  populiMtion  upon  the  Hebnw  comnata^ 
tatlon  must,  in  the  allotted  320  yeata,  have 
been  almost  one-half  as  much  ag^  aa  in  the 
most  extended  of  these  computations. 

Becent  investigationa  in  Assyrian  chroBo» 
logy  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  have,  on 
some  points,  contriboted  to  the  confirmatiain  of 
that  drawn  from  the  Hsbnw  Scriptures;  while 
on  otherpotnts  then  eaJsts  aoonsidersble  VBrt« 
ation.    "nie  Asqrrians  had  no  fixed  epoch,  but 
appear  to  have  dated  events  from  the  nlg&a  of 
their  kings.    Prof.  BawUnson  refen  to  a  re- 
cently discovered  tablet,  reoording  the  occur- 
ence of  a  solar  eclipse,  which  is  pnsnmed  to 
hav6  been  total,  in  the  month  Sivan  or  June,  in 
the  ninth  year  of  Asshnr-daa.  IIL    Ha  ob- 
serves that  the  calculations  of  astroaomen 
show  that  the  only  total  eclipse  falling  at  this 
time  of  the  year  visible  in  A»rria  between  b.c. 
847  and  b.o.  647— within  whteh  period  the 
reign  of  AsihnrHlaa.  in.,  must  have  fsllen — 
-wasoneonjQBal5,B.a768.  This  eclipse  com- 
menced bef  on  noon,  waa  total,  and  was  visible 
all  over  Wettem  Aaia.     Then  can  be  no 
resaonable  doubt  that  it  ia  the  one  recorded 
upon  the  tablet,  and  there  can  be  little  doabt 
that  this  eoUpae  ia  the  one  of  whieh  Amoa 
propheaied.     (Am.  viiL  9.)    This  dlacosery 
gives  a  certainty,  equal  to  that  poHsaaed  to^ 
astronomical  sdence,  to  the  whole  imoge  of 
Asayrian  chronology  from  Ko,  909  to  a.a  66&, 
From  the  most  rscent  discoveries  given  b7 
Ftof.  BawUnson,  "Five  Great  Honarchict,** 
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1871 :  and  Mr.   G.  Smith,  "Assyrian  Discov-  |  rdgnsof  the  Assyrian  kiOjgB  from  b.c.  891,  which 
eries,"  1875,  we  give  the  inbjoined  table  of  the  I  may  be  oompared  with  Usher's  chronology. 


Datsb. 

Kings  of  Asstkia. 

CONYKMPORABT  MOXARCHS. 

B.O. — RO. 

891  to  885 
886  to  860 

860  to  825 

825  to  812 
812  to  783 
788  to  778 
778  to  755 
755  to  745 
745  to  727 
727  to  722 
722  to  705 
705  to  681 
681  to  068 
668  to  626 
626  to  620 
620  to  607 

Tugulti-nfnip  IL         •       .       . 
Assnr-nasfr-pal. 

^lmlTriiiii»«i>T  TT      _          _          —          - 

Jiidah. 

IsnuL 

(  Ahab    - 
(  Jehu     - 

Syria. 

Benhadad 
Hazael 

Mariha 
Bezin 

Samsi-Tul  IV.       .       ,       .       . 
Vul-nirarini.    Pul?          -       - 
Shahnaneser  III. 
Assnr-dan  111.     .       .       .       . 
Assur-nirari  11.    - 
TIgUth-Pileser  TT.       -       -       > 
Shalmaneser  IV.  -       .       .       - 

Sargon 

Sennacherib 

AsBur-bani-pal      .       .       -       . 
Bel-sakir-iakun     .       .       .       . 
Assur-ebU-Ui        -       .       .       - 

(Jeho>Ahas 

Hezeklah 
Manasseh 

The  matters  of  Biblical  Interest  learned  from 
the  recent  decipherment  of  cnneiform  docu- 
ments are,  that  amonff  Benhadad's  allies 
when  he  was  attacked  oy  the  Assyrians  in 
B.C.  858.  waa  '*  Ahab  of  JezroeL**  Aliab  is  thus 
the  first  Israelite  monarch,  mentioned  in  the 
Assyrian  records,  ^rho  came  into  known  con- 
tact with  the  Aiqyriass.  7nl-nirari  III. ,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  Pul,  among  other  ex- 
peditions, made  three  into  Palestine.  The 
expeditions  of  Tiglath-PUeser  H,  against 
Palestine  are  found  to  belong  to  the  years  B.a 
784,  788,  and  782.  It  will  be  obserred  that 
Prof.  Bawlinson  makes  Hezekiah  contem- 
poraij  with  Sennacherib,  but  not  wi^  Sargon. 
And  Fynes  Clinton  makes  the  fourteenth  year 
of  HezeUah,  B.0. 718,  the  time  when  Sennach> 
erib  invaded  Judea.  But  according  to  a  scheme 
of  chronology  proposed  by  Dr.  Bincks,  Heze- 
kIah*B  dangeions  Ulness  nearly  ssmchronised 
with  Saroon^s  futile  invasion,  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Bezekiah*s  reign,  eleven  years  before 
Sennacherib's  invasion.  (2  Kings  xx.  1—11 ; 
Isa.  zxxviii.  l>-22;  3  Chron.  xxzU.  34.)  That 
it  must  hATB  preeecUd  the  attack  of  Sennach- 
erib is  nearly  obvious  from  the  promise  in  3 
Kings  XX.  6,  aa  well  as  from  modem 
discoveries. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
chronology  of  Uie  Hebrew  text  is  entirely 
tmstworuiv ;  and  it  was  upon  this  assumption 
that  Archbishop  tTshe^  wnose  views  regulated 
the  chronology  of  the  English  Bible,  fixed  the 
creation  of  man  4004  years  before  Christ. 
Usher's  system,  in  some  points,  la  not  fiea 
from  errors ;  but  his  point  of  commencement 
is  pertiaps  the  nearest  to  the  truth;  and  to  de- 
port widely  from  it  would  perplex  us  in  our 
ordioary  rftading,  In  ancient  chronology  per- 
fect aoeoraoy  cannot  be  expected;  at  the  best 
we  can  only  approximate  to  the  truth.  In  addi- 
tion to  reckoning  by  generatiozuL  the  Hebrews 
alio  reckoned  fipm  remarkable  events,  as 
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from  the  birth  of  Noah ;  (Gen.  viL  11 ;)  from 
the  Exodus  from  Egypt;  (Nun.  xxxiiL  38;  1 
Kings  vi.  1;)  from  the  reigns  of  their  kings; 
(I  Kings  vL  1,  37,  38;  xv.  1;)  from  the  Baby- 
lonish Exile  ;  (Ezek.  xxxilL  21 ;  xl.  1 ;)  and  also 
from  the  reigns  of  the  ChaJdean  and  Persian 
monarchs.  (Dan.  viU.  1 ;  Ezra  i.  1;  Neh.  ii.  1.) 
'/  In  later  times  they  used  the  era  of  the  Seleu- 
clde ;  (1  Maca  xlii.  51 :  xiv.  27 ;)  or  dated  from 
the  reigns  of  their  own  kings,  and  the  Boman 
emperors.  (Matt  iL  1 ;  Luke  L  5 ;  liL  L)  In 
the  following  chronological  table,  we  have 
made  use  of  the  labours  of  Ushor  Fynea 
CHinton,  Zunz,  Ideler,  and  Winer.  The  first 
colomn,  A.1L,  indicates  the  years  shice  tho 
Creation  of  the  World,  or,  more  correctly,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  Scriptuiee.  since  tho 
Creation  of  Adun ;  the  second  column,  B.a« 
denotes  the  years  Before  Christ 

A.1L  B.a 

Creation  of  Adam  and  Eve  ..  4004 

CSain  and  Abel  bom  . . 

130  Beth,  son  of  Adam,  bom  .  •  . .  3874 
235  Enos,  son  of  Seth,  bom  .»  ..3769 
825  Cainaa  son  of  Enos,  bom  .«  . .  3670 
395  Mahalaleel, bom       ..        ..       ..3699 

4eOJared.bom 3544 

622  Enoch,  bom 3383 

687  Methoselah,  bom 3317 

874  Lsmech,  bom  3130 

980  Adam,  aged  930  years,  died  . .  3074 

987  Enoch,  sged  365  years,  translated    3017 
1043  Seth,  aged  913  years,  died..  ..  2963 

1056  Noah,  son  of  Iiamerh.  bom  ..  3948 
1140  Bnoe,  aged  905  years,  died  .^  ..  3864 
1235  Cainan,  aged  910  years,  died  ..  2769 
1290  Mahakdeel  aged  895  years,  died  ..  2714 
1433  Jared,  aged  963  years  died  ..  ..  2583 
1536  Noah  warned  of  the  coming  Flood  2468 

1556  Japheth,  bom 3448 

1558Shem,bom 2446 

1651  Lamach,  aged  777  years,  died       ..  2358 
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ih,  uedSCS  7«ui,nied,  In 
uiD  7o>r  ot  TBI  Flood    ..        ..33 

(S  Aii)huid,  iMin         ii 

K  B>fkli.bam 13 

UEbet.  born       3S 

IT  PeIsg.boni ..  K 

m  Tba  NBtlou  dijpened        . ,        ..  i'i 

M  BeiLbom         la 

Ij  Mlanim  foimdi  ihe   kingdom  of 

Egjpt il 

11  AHbor foiindi  Babylon                ..21 
11  Aubnr.   npoUod    Irom   Babylon, 
foaoda  NLnaTeh 21 

TB  Tet»h,'bora  '.'.  '.'.  '.'.  '.'.  il 
M  Psleg,  UAd  !3»  Tsan,  died . .  . .  2C 
gl  Nahor.  aced  IW  jean,  died  . .  K 

M  Noah. agsit  DM  jMra. died..        ..19 

W  Abrabazn,  bom         IS 

lSBarali,bam 19 

SG  Bah,  B^ed  239  yearv,  dlod  . .  ■  ■  Is 
U  Bersf,  aged  23U  yesn,  died. .  . .  It 
91  Terah,  Abnham,  andLoL  nmond 
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